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concern  of  ^s  House  at  the  great  loss  which  Her  Majesty  has  sustained  by  the  death 
of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  Princess  Alice  of  Qroat  Britain 
and  belaud,  second  daughter  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  condole  with  Her 
Majesty  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will  ever  feel  the  wannest  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  Her  Majesty's  domestic  relations  ;  and  to  declare  the  ardent  wishes  of  this 
House  for  the  happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  her  family," — {The  Earl  of 
BeeieoneJUld)  945 

After  short  debate,  on  Question,  agreed  to,  nomine  dieeentionte. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the 
Lords  with  White  Stayes. 

House  adjourned  to  Thursday,  the  18th  day  of  February  next. 
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Poor  Law — ^Metropolitan  UinoNSr-OARUM  Picking  by  FKMAiiE  Pattfers 

— Question,  Mr.  Cole ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth         . .  . .     948 

CoHDinoir  OF  tre  Country — ^The  Prevalent  Distress — Questions,  Mr. 
J.  G.  Hubbard,  Mr^  Mundella,  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Hanbury  Tracy ; 
Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  . .  949 

Thb  Slave  Tr^de  —  2iANZiR/LR — Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Bourke  ..  ,.  ..  ..  ..951 
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Hubbard ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .     957 

Adjoxjbnment — 

Movedf  ''That  this  House  will,  at  the  rismg  of   the  House  this  day,  adjourn  till 
Thursday  the  13th  day  of  Fehruary  next,"— (ifr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

The  Bhodofb  Commission — Observations,  Mr.  Bylands    . .  . .     958 

After  short  debate,  Min>$dy  ''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — 
{Mr.  Chamberlain:) — After  further  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave, 
withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

0BDBR8    OF    THE  DAY. 
Ancient  Honnments  Bill  [BiU  52]— 

Movedf  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,''— (/Stir  John  Luhhoek)       967 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to: — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and 
committed  for  Thursday  18th  February. 

Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Mhjtabt   Operations) — ^Adjoubnsd  Debate 
Besttmed — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed 
to  Question  [16th  December]. 

Question  again  proposed : — Debate  resumed  . .  . .     968 
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House  divided;  Ayes  235,  Noes  125  ,  Majority  110. 

Division  List,  Ayes  and  Noes  . .  . .  . .   1085 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  till  Thuraday,  13th  Febmary. 
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Gas    Companies  —  The   Eleotrio   Light  —  Legislation  —  Question,  Sir 

Wilfrid  Lawson ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .   1315 

A&MY    (India)  — Inobeased    Expenses  —  Question,   General  Sir  George 

Balfour;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer      . .  . .   1315 

Spain  —  The    "Lakk"   and   the    *'Ootavia" — Question,  Mr.   Serjeant 

Simon ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..  ..1316 

DiyiNiTY  School,  Dublin  Ukivebsity — Question,  Mr.  Plunket;  Answer, 

Mr.  J.  Lowther  ..  ..  .,  ..   1317 

Her  Eoyal  Highness  the  Grand  Duohbss  of  Hesse  (Princess  Alice) 
— Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Address  of  16th  December, 
1S7S,  reported  ..  ...  ..  ..   1317 

South  Africa — The  Papers — Question,  Obsenrations,  The  Marquess  of 

Hartington  ;  Beply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  1317 


Orders  op  the  Day — 

Moved,  **  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  postponed  until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion 
relating  to  the  Business  of  the  House,'* — {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exehequtr)  . .    1318 

After  short  debate.  Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  '*  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  ''this  House  will  forthwith  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the 
Besolutions  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  Business  of  the  House," — 
{Mr.  JRylandsj) — instead  thereof        ..  ..  ..  olddl 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question  : '' — After  further  short  debate,  Question  put : — ^The 
House  divided;  Ayes  192,  Noes  75  ;   Majority  117. — (Div.  List,  No.  8.) 

Main  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  165,  Noes  53;  Majority 
132.— (Div.  List,  No.  9.) 

MOTIONS. 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House — Eesolutions — 

Moved,  "  That,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply  or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
stands  as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  a  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair 
without  putting  any  question," — {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)    . .  •.    1337 

After  short  debate.  Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  **  or 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means," — {Mr,  Dillwyn)    . .  , ,   1351 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question : " — ^After  further  short  debate.  Question  put,  and 
negatived. 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "  Supply,"  to  insert  the  words  *'  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  Army,  Kavy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates," — ( The  Marqueee  of  Hartington)       1361 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words  be  there  inserted :  " — ^After  short 

debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Amendment  proposed,  to  insert,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  the 

words  **  excepting  Votes  on  Account," — {Mr,  Edward  Jenkins)  . .   1376 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words  be  there  inserted :  " — After  short 

debate,  Moted^  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  Henry 

SamueUon : ) — After  further  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original    Question    put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes    69,    Noes    143; 

Majority  74. — (Div.  list,  No.  10.) 
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Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "Honday,"  to  insert  the  words  ''and  the  Motion  bein^  made.  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  tiie  Chair,'* — (Mr,  Beretford  Hope)  . .    1381 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there  inserted :  *^^^Mov$d,  ''That 
the  Deoate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr,  Jacob  Bright:) — After  short 
debate,  Question  put,  and  agre$d  to : — Debate  adjoum$d  till  To-morrow, 

OBDEBS   OF   THE  DAY. 
Habitual  Drunkards  BiU  [Bill  47]— 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Dr.  Cameron)    .,   1384 
Ainendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  now,"  and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  "  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr. 

DiUwyn,) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question  :  " 

— After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 

for  Monday  next. 


Haceconrses  (Metropolis)  Bill  [Bill  48]— 
Order  for  Committee  read: — Moved,  ''That Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"— (ifr. -4ikfdrio»)  ..  ..  ..1887 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  horn  the  word  "  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words,  "  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said 
Committee," — (Afr.  Onslow,) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question:" — After  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  64,  Noes  30 ;  Majority  34. — (Div.  list.  No.  11.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair : " — 
Moved,  "That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned," — {Mr.  Staepoole:)-^ 
Question  put: — The  House  divided:  Ayes  24,  Noes  61 ;  Majority  37. — 
(Div.  list.  No.  12.) 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair :  " — 
Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now  adjourn," — {Major  (y Gorman:) — 
Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  18,  Noes  64 ;  Majority  46. — 
(Div.  List,  No.  13.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — Bill  coneidered  in  Committee. 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress;  to  sit  again 
To-morrow. 

MOTIONS. 

■  niQiQi 

Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Practices  Bill- 
Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Attorney  General)     . .  . .  • .  1391 
After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  to  amend  and  continue  the 
Acts  relating  to  Election  Petitions,  and  to  the  prevention  of  Corrupt 
I                 Practices  at  Parliamentary  Elections,   ordered  {Mr.  Attorney  General, 
I                 Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.   Solicitor  General) ;  presented,  and  read  the 
Y                first  time  [Bill  78.] 

Qyiter  and  Mussel  Fisheries  Order  (Blackwater,  Essex)  BiH— Ordered  {Mr.  J. 

,  G.  Talbot,  Vieeount  Sandon);  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [BiU  76]  . .     1392 

Patents  for  Inventions  Bill — Ordered  (ifr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

Solicitor  Ger^eral) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  77]       *   .  •  •  •    1392 
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District  Auditors  Bill — Ordered  {Mr.  SckUer^Boothf  Sir  Henry  Selwin^Ibbctem^  Mr, 

Salt) ;  presentedy  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  79]      . .  . .  . .     1392 

Employers'  Liability  for  Iigories  to  Servants  B^—Ordered  {Mr,  Maedonaid,  Dr. 

Catneron,  Mr,  Meldott,  Mr,  Earp^  Mr,  Surf) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  80]    1892 

LORDS,  TUESDAY,  FEBRUAET  18. 

Afghanistan  —  The  Wab  —  Addbess    of    Oenebal   Bobebts — Question, 

The  Marquess  of  Bipon ;  Answer,  Yisoount  Cranbrook  . .  . .  1393 

Pabliahent — PuBUo    Business — Question,  Earl  Granville;  Answer,  The 

Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  ..  ..  ..  1393 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amendment  Bill- 
Bill  for  amending  the  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts — Presented  {The 
Lord  Chancellor )i  read  1'  (No.  11)  . .  . .  . .  1394 

JUBISDICTTON  OF  COTJNTT  CoUBTS  ENGLAND — 

County  Courts  Bill- 
Bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the  County  Courts,  and  to  amend  the 
Acts  relating  or  giving  jurisdiction  thereto — Presented  {The  Lord  Chan- 
cellor) ;  read  1*  (No.  12)      . ,  . .  . .  . .   1394 

South  Afbioa — The  Be-infobcements  ^Condition  Of  the  Begdcents — 
Addeess  fob  a  Betubn — 

Moved,  **  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Betnm  in  a 
Tabular  form  showing  (1)  ages,  (2)  length  of  service,  (3)  number  of  privates  who 
have  not  completed  their  drill  and  musketry  instruction,  of  the  non-commissioned 
officers,  corporals,  and  privates  of  2nd-21st,  68th,  3rd- 60th,  Rifles,  9lBt,  and  94th,  at 
present  under  orders  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they  embark  for  active  service  ; 
also  the  number  of  men  from  each  regiment  left  at  home  on  account  of  physical 
unfitness,  and  the  number  drawn  from  other  regiments  to  complete  the  battaUons," 
{Lord  Trttro)  ,,  .,  . .  , .  . ,    1400 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to. 

South   Afbica  —  The   Be-infobcements  —  Disembabkation  —  Question, 

Observations,  Yisoount  Sidmouth ;  Beplj,  Lord  Elphinstone  . .  1401 
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Mines   Begttultion    Aot,    1872  —  The    Dinas    Mine  —  Question,    Mr. 

Macdonald ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1403 

The  New  Law  CovBTS-^Question,  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan;  Answer,  Mr. 

Gerard  Noel  . .  . .  . .  . .  . .  1404 

Ln>iA  —  The    Mahabajah    of    Cashiiebe — Question,    Mr.    Grant   Duff ; 

Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope    . .  . .  . .  . .   1 404 

Bab  Education  and  Discipline  Bill — Question,  Dr.  Kenealj;  Answer, 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..   1405 

Mbtbofolitan  Impbovements  Act — Abtizans'    Dwellinqs — Gbay's    Inn 

BoAD — Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1405 

Scotland— Aqbioultubal  Hypothec  and  Office  of  Lobd  Clebk  Beqisteb 

— Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1406 

Cattle  Disease  —  The  Amsbioan  Cattle  Trade — Question,  Mr.  Bruen; 

Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther      . .  . .  . .  . .   1407 

Gbenada  —  Ill-teeatment   of   Coolies  —  The  Papebs  —  Question,  Mr. 

Errington ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  ••  ••  1407 
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Sottth:    Africa— Massacbk   op   Bjlffibs   in   Gbiqualand— Question,    Dp. 

CameTon ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .   1407 

SoxjTH  AlFBica— The  Zttlu  Wab— The  Natitb  CoNnNomrr— Question,  Sir 

Alexander  Gordon  ;  Answer,  Lord  lEustace  Cecil  . .  . .  1409 

MOTIONS. 

Oivrr-  Se&yicb  Estdcates — MonoN  fob  a  Select  Committee — 

M6v0d,  "  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  consider  and  report  upon  the  Ciyil 

Serrioe  Estamatea  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear/'— (Jfr.  DUkoyn)  . .    1 409 

After  debate,  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided:  Ayes  95,  Noes  158; 
Majority  63.— (Div.  List,  No.  14.) 

Pasuament — ^PuBuo  BusDrEss  (HAI.F-PA8T  TwELVE  Bule) — ^Bbsolvtion — 

Moved,  '*  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of  the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be 
taken  after  half-past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  with  respect  to  which  Order  or 
Ifotioe  of  Motion  a  Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amendment  shall  have  been  printed  on 
the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  sudi  Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  given  the  next 
fKrevioas  day  of  sitting,  and  objection  shall  be  taken  when  such  Notice  is  called," — 
\^Mr,  MowWay)  . .  . ,  . .  . .  . .    1435 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  1,  after  the  word  "Bill,"  to  insert  the  words  '<or  a  Bill  which  has  passed 
throagb  Coxmnittee  of  the  whole  House," — {Sir  John  Lubbock.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words  he  there  inserted.'' 

After  short  debate,  Question  put : — ^The  House  divided ;  Ayes  57,  Noes 
81 ;  Majority  24.— (Div.  List,  No.  15.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Moved,  '*  That  the  said  Besolution  be  a  Standing  Order  of  the  House," 
— {Mr.  Mowhray :) — After  short  debate.  Question  put: — The  House 
divided;  Ayes  79,  Noes  36;  Majority  43.— (Div.  List,  No.  16.) 

Land  Titles  and  Tbaksfeb — 

Ordered,  That  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Ck>nmiittee  on  Land  Titles  and 
Transfer,  of  Session  1878,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Conmiittee  on  Land  Titles  and 
l^ranafer, — {Mr.  Oelfome  Morgan.) 

PuBuo  Pbtitiows — 
Select  Committee  appointed: — List  of  the  Committee    . .  •  •    1444 

IWC  ACOOTIHTS-NOMIKATIOK  OP  SkIXCT  COKHnTKB- 

Sir  Walteb  Babttelot,  Lord  Fbedebick  Cavendish,  Mr.  Cubitt,  Mr. 

GbLDNEY,  nominated  Members  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts. 
Moved,  **  That  Mr.  Hankey  be  one  other  Member  of  the  said  Committee," 

— {Sir  Henry  Sehvin-Ibheteon)  . .  . .  . .   1445 

After  short  debate,  [House  counted  out.] 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY,  FEBEUABY  19. 
ORDER    OF    THE    DA  Y. 


Burial  Law  Amendment  Bill  [Bill  10]— 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Balfour) 
Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''  now,     and  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  ''  upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Bereeford  Hope,) 

VOL.  CCXLTEL    ([thibd  sebies.]      [  #  ] 
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Burial  Law  Amrnidrnmi  ^i  ^^-continued. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word  'now'  stand  part  of  the  Question." 
After  long  debate,  it  being  a  Quarter  of  an  bour  before  Six  of  the  clocki 
tiie  Debate  stood  adjourned  tOl  To-morrow, 


QUESTION. 

PARLTAvmrr — ^BxTsnnEss  of  tbs  Hottse — Question,  Mr.  Bereafoxd  Hope; 

Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson         . .  . .  ' '  1499 


MOTIONS. 


East  Iitdxa  (Publio  Wobxs) — 

OrtUredf  That  a  Select  Oommittee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  oonstnicting  Pablic  Works  in  India  with  moneyraifled  on  loan,  both  as 
regards  flnancial  results  and  the  prerention  of  famine: — That  the  Oonunittee  do 
consist  of  Seyenteen  Members : — last  of  the  Committee  . .     1^99 

Pabuahektaby  Bbportino — 

Ordered^  That  the  Select  Committee  of  last  Session  on  Parliamentary  Beporting  be 
re-appointed : — List  of  the  Committee  . .  1600 

Ord^tdy  That  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary 
Beporting,  of  Session  1878,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary 
Beporting, — {Mr,  William  Henry  Smith,) 

Jurors'  Remuneration  Bill — Ordered  {Mr,  S.  B,  Sheridan,  Sir  Senry  Jaekton^  Mr. 
Joseph  Cowen,  Mr,  Whitwell,  Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Wheelhouee,  Mr.  0*  C<mnor  Bower) ;  pre^ 
«m^tf<f,  and  read  tbe  first  time  [Bill  81]  ..  ..  ..     1600 

Licensing  Boards    (Scotland)   (No.   2)  BUI— Ordered  {Mr.  Forteseue  Marnem,  Sir 

George  Balfour,  Dr.  Cameron) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  82]  . .     1600 

Assises  VSH— Ordered  {Sir  Matthew  Bidley,  Mr.  Secretary  Oroee) ;  prennted,  and  read  the 

first  time  [Bill  83]    ..  ..  ..  ..  ..     1600 


LOEDS,  THURSDAT,  FEBRUABY  20. 

SoTTTH  Afeioa  —  Ths  Zulu  Wab  —  Question,  Earl  GhranTille;  Answer, 

EarlOadogan  ..  ..  ..  ..  1501 

Tbamways — Motion  fob  a  Seleot  Gommitteb — 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  regulations  which  it 
may  be  desirable  to  impose  in  relation  to  the  constmction  and  use  of  Tramways, — 
{The  Earl  of  Eedeedale)  ..  ..  ..  .,    1501 

Moved  after  the  word  ('*  Tramways  ")  to  add  (**  and  tbe  relation  of  Tramways  on  which 
carriages  are  conveyed  by  steam  to  the  present  imposition  of  the  passenger  duty,") — 
{The  Lord  HoughUm.) 

On  Question,  That  tlie  words  proposed  to  be  added  stand  part  of  the 

Motion  ?  Retolved  in  the  Negatwe. 
Then  the  Original  Motion  agreed  to : — List  of  the  Oommittee  . .  1502 

South  Aphioa— Zttlttland — Importation  op  Abics  aito  MxTmrcoKs — 
Question,  Obsenrations,  Yisoount  Sidmouth ;  Beplj,  Earl  Cadogan : — 
Short  debate  thereon  • .  , ,  ,  •  , .  1509 
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OBDEB    OF    THE    DAT. 

pARLiAMEirr  —  Business    of    the    House  —  Eesolution  —  [Adjourned 

Debate] — 
Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 

the  First  Eesolution,  as  amended  [17th  February] — 
Question    again  proposed: — Debate  returned  ..  ..   1624 

After  long  debate,  Amendment  {Mr,  Beresferd  Bope),  by  leave,  withdraum. 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word   "Monday,"    to   insert   the  words  **in  the  months  of  June,   July,     - 
and  August," — (Mtujor Nola^i)  ••  ..  ••1673 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be  there  inserted;  " — After  short 
debate.  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  68,  Noes  161  ; 
Majority  93.— (Div.  List,  No.  17.) 

Amendment  proposed. 

After  the  word  '*  Monday,"  to  insert  the  words  <'  provided  there  be  not  on  the  Paper 
any  Amendment  relevant  to  the  class  of  Estimates  about  to  be  discussed," — {Mr, 
Anderson)  ..  .>  ..  ..  1674 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there  inserted  :  " — Moved^ 
'*  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned,"— {5tr  George  Bowyer :) — After 
short  debate,  Question  put: — The  House  divided  ;  Aves  67,  Noes  143  ; 
Majority  86.— (Div.  List,  No.  18.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed: — Moved,  "That  this  House  do  now 
aljoum," — {Mr,  By  lands:) — ^After  short  debate,  Question  put: — The 
House  divided;  Ayes  43,  Noes  121;  Majority  78.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  19.) 

Original  Question  again  mopoBei  i-^Moved,  '*That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned," — {Mr,  Diltwyn :) — Motion  agreed  to  : — Debate  adjourned 
till  Monday  next. 

East  Inbu  (Public  Works) — 

Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence  taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  East 
India  (Public  Works),  in  the  last  Session  of  Parliament,  be  refened  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  East  India(Public  Works,)— (ifr.  Edward  Stanhope.) 


MOTION. 

Public  AoooxniTS — ^Instkuotion  to  thb  Goichitteb — 

Moved,  "  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  That  they 
have  power  to  consider  whether  any  alteration  in  the  Law  is  desirable,  providing 
that  a  statement  in  each  case  in  which  the  Naval  and  Military  Departments  have 
obtained  the  sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  any 
expenditure  not  provided  for  in  the  sums  appropriated  to  such  services  in  the 
Votes  contained  in  the  Appropriation  Act,  setting  forth  the  representation  made  to 
them  by  the  respective  Department,  shall  bo  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
within  a  limited  period  after  such  sanction  shall  have  been  given/' — {Mr,  Monk.)     , .    1595 

After  short  debate,  [House  counted  out.] 
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OBDEBS   OF   THE  DAY. 

Fabuakent  —  Business    of    the    House  —  Besolution.      [Adjoubned 
Debate] — 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned  Debate  on  Amendment  proposed 
to  the  First  Besolution,  as  amended  [20tb  February]. 

Qaestion  again  proposed: — ^Debate  ruumed  . .  . .   1658 

After  short  debate,  Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  proposed  Amend- 
ment, to  insert,  after  the  word  '*  Amendment,"  the  words  "  or  Notice," 
—{Sir  CharUs  W.  JDUhe.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words  *  or  Notice '  be  there  inserted :  " — 
After  further  short  debate,  Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amendment, 
and  Original  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "  sliall,"  in  line  3,  of  the  First  Resolution,  to  insert  the  words  ^*  except  on 
first  going  into  Committee  on  the  ordinary  Army,  Nayy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates 
respectively,"— (5ir  CAar«M  »^  i>»7>W)  ..  ..  ..1666 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be  there  inserted  :  " — ^After  short 
debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Reeolation,  to  add  the  words  *'  except  an  Amendment  relative  to 
the  dass  of  Estimates  which  has  been  'set  down  for  consideration  on  that  day  be 
moved,  in  which  case  Mr.  Speaker  shall  be  bound  to  propose  the  question  in  respect  of 
such  Amendment :  Provided  always.  That  the  Member  of  the  Gfovemment  who  pro- 
poses to  move  the  Estimates  upon  that  day  may  make  his  statement  with  Mr. 
Speaker  in  the  Chair," — {Mr.  Beretford  Hope)  ..  ..  .,    1669 

Qaestion  proposed,  ''  That  those  words  be  there  added :  " — ^After  short 
debate,  Question  put:  —  The  House  divided;  Ayes  79,  Noes  191; 
Majority  112.— (Div.  List,  No.  20.) 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Besolution,  to  add  the  words  "  unless  on  going  into  Committee 
an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Question  asked  relevant  to  the  votes  to  be  considered 
on  that  day,"— (^iV  CharU*  W.  JHUes)  . .  . .  . .    1674 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words  be  there  added:  " — After  short 
debate.  Amendment,  by  leave,  wUhdrmon* 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Besolution,  to  add  the  words  *'  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved 
relating  to  the  Class  of  Estimateis  proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  flnt  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively,'* — {Sir  Walter  B. 
BartUht)  ,.  ..  ..  ..  ..    1676 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there  added." 
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Parliajcbitt — Bvsmsss  of  the  House — Resolution — continued. 

Amendment  proposed  to  tbe  said  proposed  Amendment,  after  the  word 
"  moved,"  to  insert  the  words  **  or  Question  raised, "--(5tr  Charlei  W. 
Dilke,) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there  inserted :  " — Question  put, 
and  agreed  to. 

Question  again  proposed, 

**  That  the  words  *  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Question  raised  relating^  to  the 
Glass  of  Estimates  proposed  to  be  taJcen  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Committee  on 
the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively,'  be  there  added  *'  •  •    1677 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  words  ''Class  of,"  —  (^Mr. 
WhUwelL) 

Question,  "  That  the  words  '  Glass  of  stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment," put,  and  negatived. 

Question  again  proposed, 

'<  That  the  words, '  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  the 
Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively,'  be  there  adaed. 

Amendment  proposed. 

After  the  words  "Navy  and,"  to  insert  the  words  **  the  several  Classes  of  the,'^ — {Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry,) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be  there  inserted:  " — ^After  short 
debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  49,  Noes  88; 
Majority  39.— (Div.  List,  No.  21.) 

Question  again  proposed, 

'*  That  the  words,  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  the 
Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively,'  be  there  added  . .  .  •    1684 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  proposed  Amendment, 

After  the  word  "  Services,"  to  insert  the  words  "  and  the  Classes  relating  to  Law, 
Justice,  Education,  and  Public  Works  in  Ireland," — {Mr.  O'DonnelL) 

Question  proposed,  '*That  those  words  be  there  inserted  :  " — After  short 
debate,  Question  put:  —  The  House  divided;  Ayes  31,  Noes  131; 
Majority  100.— (Div.  List,  No.  22.) 

Question, 

**  That  the  words  *  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  relating  to  the  Estimates  proposed 
to  be  taken  in  Supply,  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Services  respectively,'  be  added  to  the  First  Resolution," 

— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  proposed, 

"That,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  ^stmiates  stands  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day  on  a  Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  C3iair  without  putting  any  Question, 
unless  an  AmencGnent  be  moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  ue  Estmiates  proposed 
to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  we  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Services  respectively"  .,  ..  .,  ..   1693 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words  "  unless  Notice  has  been  given  of  an 
Amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  Question  calling  attention  to  any  g^evance  arising 
out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government  or  the  administration  of  the  Laws," — (Mr. 
rameU.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be  there  added:" — After  short 
debate.  Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  47,  Noes  139; 
Majority  92.— (Div.  List,  No.  23.) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again  proposed* 
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PjLKLXAiaraT— BvtofXfs  OF  THB  Houo — BMaoLUTJOV'^wntinfied. 

Ameadment  propoeed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Qnestion,  to  add  the  vordfl  **  and  on  Fridays  Notices  of  Motion  shall 
haTe  pzeoedence  of  Orders  of  the  Daj^-^Mr.  O'Connor  Power)  . .    1697 

Queetion  proposed^  "  That  those  words  be  there  added :  " — Aiker  short 
debate.  Question  put:  —  The  House  divided:  Ayes  50,  Noes  139; 
Majority  89.— (Div.  list,  No.  24.) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again  proposed. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Qnestion,  to  add  the  words  **  ProTided  always,  That  when  Notice  of  a 
Motion  has  been  given  which,  but  for  this  Bule,  woold  have  been  moved  on  a 
Monday,  the  next  succeeding  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  shall  be  a  first  Order  of 
the  Day,  and  Notices  applicable  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Monday 
shall  be  transferred  to  going  into  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means," — {Mr,  Biggar)  . .   1 700 

Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there  added :  " — ^After  short 
debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  with^awn. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put: — ^The  House  divided;  Ayes  130,  Noes 
50 ;  Majority  80.— (Div.  List,  No.  25.) 

After  short  debate,  Further  Consideration  of  Besolutions  relating  to  the 
Business  of  the  House  deferred  till  Thwreday  6th  March. 

Assizes  BiU  [Bill  83]— 

Moved,  ''That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Sir  Matthew 
BidUy)  ..  ..  ..  ..  1702 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eom- 
mitted  for  Thursdaff, 

Habitual  Dsuvkabbs  [Salaiuzs,  Stamp  Dutt,  &o.] — 

Cotmdered  in  Committee  • .  . .  . ,  1704 

Beeolution  agreed  to;  to  be  reported  To-morrow. 

Habitual  Drunkards  Bill  [Bill  47]— 

Order  for  Committee  read : — Moved,  '*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave 
the  Chair,"— (Dr.  Cameron)  . .  . .  . .  1704 

Motion  agreed  to : — ^Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

After  some  time  spent  therein,  Committee  report  Progress ;  to  sit  again 
upon  Wedneeday. 

Frenuptial  Contracts  Bill  [Bill  60]— 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read  . .  . .  . .  1721 

Second  Beading  deferred  till  Wedneeday.  [House  counted  Out.] 
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Medical  Act,  1868,  Amendment  Bill- 
Bill  to  amend  the  Medical  Act,  \%b%^Freunted  {The  Lord  JP^eeident)     . .  1722 
After  short  debate,  Bill  read  !•    (No.  16.) 

Bailways— Wait  of  Elegit- Question,  Observations,  The  Duke  of  St. 

Albans ;  Reply,  The  Earl  of  Bedesdale    . .  . .  , .  1787 

VOL.  COXmi.  [thibd  bekob.']        If] 
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LeadenhaU  Marhit  and  Improv0m$nU  Bill  (by  Order) — 

Moved,    ''That  the  BiU  be  now  read  a  second  time/'— (5ftr   Charlee 

Farster)  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1729 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  ''now,"  Imd  at  the  end  of 

the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six  months, "-^fi^ 

Charlee  TT.  IHlke.) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :" 

— After  short  debate,  Amendment,  by  leave,  withdraum. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to : — BiU  read  a  second  time. 
Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee," — {Mr. 

James:) — Question  put: — The  House  divided;  Ayes  83,  Noes  137; 

Majority  54. — (Div.  List,  No.  28  :) — ^Bill  eommitted. 

QUESTIONS. 


Obdokal  Ljlw— The  Rxr.  H.   J.  Dodwbll— Question,  Mr.  J.  Oowen ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Ajuheton  Cross  . .  . .  1748 

Pabochial   Boabd   (ScoTLAin>)  —  Legisultiok — Question,    Mr.   Hibbert; 

Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  . .  • .  1749 

SoTTTH  Apbica  —  The  Zxtlu  Wab  —  Presbttbbiak  and  Wbsleyak 
Chaplahts— Questions,  Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Waddy;  Answers,  Colonel 
Stanley  ..  •       ..  ..  ..  ..  1749 

Employees  LiABiiJTT^Question,  Mr.  Macdonald ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  ..  ..  ..  ..  1750 

Navy   Pbomotiok  —  Obdeb   in   Council,    1872 — Question,  Mr.  Serjeant 

Simon ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  . .  . .  1750 

Education   Depabtment  —  Industrial  Schools — Questions,  Mr.  W.  E. 

Forster ;  Answers,  Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .  1751 

Egypt — Despatch  op  Ships  of  Wab — Question,  Mr.  Elliot ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.H.Smith..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1752 

Abicy  —  The  24th  Reoikent  —  Offioebs  —  Question,  Major  O'Oorman  ; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley      . .  . .  . .  . .  1752 

Education   Department  —  Offending   Teachebs — Question,  Mr.  J.    C. 

Brown ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .  . .  1752 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878 — Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour 

BoARD^Question,  Mr.  Mao  Ivor;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton     . .  1753 

Meeting  of  the  House — 

JReeohed,  That  this  House  will  meet  To-morrow  at  Two  of  the  dock,— 
(Jfr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.) 

MOTIONS. 
Bans  Deposits — ^Resolution — 

Moved,  '*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Honae,  it  is  worthy  of  the  condderation  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gkiremment,  whether  a  moderate  and  diacnminating  scale  of  Stamp  or 
composition  Dnties  may,  with  advantage  to  the  intowsts  of  the  Country  and  of  the 
Banks,  be  hereafter  applied  to  all  interest-bearing  deposits  in  the  Banks  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  whether  a  Bill  on  the  subject  diould  be  introduced  to  Parliament  at 
an  early  date/' — {Sir  Joeeph  M^Ktnna)  ..  ,,  ,.    1754 

After  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
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liAirCASHISB  AHD  YoBKSHIRE  WaTEB  SuPPLY — MoTION  FOE  ^W  ADDRESS — 

Movtdf  *<  That  an  humble  Addxeai  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  prayiog  Her  Mf^est^r  to  . 
issue  a  Bo^ral  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  water  to  the  manufacturing 
districts  of  Lancashire  and  the  West  of  Yorkshire,  and  any  deficiencies  likely  to  arise 
therein ;  and,  whether  it  is  necessary  or  expedient  to  resort  to  the  Westmoreland 
and  Cumberland  Lakes  to  make  good  any  deficiencies  in  such  supply ;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  such  resort  should  be  sanctioned," — (Mr, 
Edward  Howard)       ..  ..  ..  ..    1773 

After  short  debate.  Motion,  by  leaye,  withdrawn, 
FuBLio  AoooiTirrs — Members  nominated  to  the  Committee     .  •  . .  1790 

Parliamentary  Franchise  Bill— ^^d^^  {Mr,  Elliot,  Mr,  Eodw$ii,  Mr,  Serjeant 

Spinke)  ..  .,  ..  ..  ••   1790 


Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875)  Amendment  VOX— Ordered  {Mr,  Chaneeiior  of  the 

Bxehe^utTy  Sir  Henry  Sehoin'Ibheteon)  ..  ..  ••1790 

*  [House  counted  out.] 

COMMONS,  WEDNESDAY.  FEBRUAET  26. 
ORDER    OF    THE    DAY. 


Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amendment  Bill— 

Mov^d,  "  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Monk)  . .  1791 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end 

of  the  Question  to  add  the  words  "upon  this  day  six  months," — {Mr, 

Ernest  Noel,) 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  word  '  now '  stand  part  of  the  Question :" 

— After  debate.  Question  put: — ^The  House  divided:  Ayes  129,  Noes 

160;  Majority  31.— (Div.  list,  No.  29.) 
Words  added : — Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agr&$d  to : — Second 

Beading  put  off  for  six  months. 

MOTIONS. 

Hall-Mabkhto  (Gold  Aim  Silyeb) — 

Select  Committee  appointed,  *'  to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Hall-Marking  of  Gold  and  Silrer  manufactures," — {Sir  Kenry  Jaekeon.) 

And,  on  March  5,  Committee  nominated: — ^List  of  the  Committee  . .  1822 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  (ITo.  2)  mH-Ordered  {Mr,  Arthur  Miiu,  Mr, 

Childert,  Mr,  Ooldney) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  86]     . .  . .    1822 

Watch-Cases  (Hall-Marking)  Bill — Considered  in  Committee  :~Ee8olutionai0rrM^/o, 
and  reported  .-—Bill  ordered  {Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Mr:  Eaton,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Mr, 
Torr) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  87]      . .  .  •  •  •   1 822 
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The  Plague  in  Bussia — Santfaby  Pbeoaittions — Question,  Obsenrations, 

The  Earl  of  Carnarvon ;  Beply,  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  . .  1823 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  Wae — Despatches — Question,  Earl  Granville; 

Answer,  Earl  Cadogan       ..  ..  ..   1826 

Fairs    and    Markets    (iRELAin))  —  Question,    Observations,    Viscount 

Midleton ;  Eeply,  The  Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gordon  . .  . .  1826 
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Pbitatb  Bill0 — 
Standing  Orders  Oommittee  appointed : — TAtit  of  fhe  Ctommittee  . .  1 827 

Opposed  Paivate  Bills — 
Committee  appointed : — ^List  of  the  Comniittee  . .  . .  1827 

Offiob  of  the  Clebk  of  the  Pablxaments  Aim  Offioe  of  the  Oentle- 

HAK  USHEB  OF  THE  BlAOK  BoD — 

Select  Committee  i^fpoinied  .'-—Idgt  of  the  Committee        . .  . .  1827 

COMMONS,   THUESDAT,    PEBEUAET   27. 

QUESTIONS. 

Fbenoh  Law  of  Banxbttptot — ^The  Bankruptcy   Bill — ^Question,   Sir 

Oeon^e  Bowyer;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1828 

Abkt — ImjTiA   Fines  —  Question,  Colonel  Naghten;   Answer,    Colonel 

Stanley  ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1829 

Turkey — Loans — ^Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .  . .  . .  1829 

Criminal  Law  (Scotland) — Case  of  Mr.  Barr — Question,  Mr.  J.  W. 

Barclay ;  Answer,  The  Lord  Advocate  . .  . .  1829 

South   Africa  —  The  Despatches  —  Question,  Lord  Eobert  Montagu  ; 

Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  . .  1830 

Criminal  Law  Punishment — Admission  of  the  Press — Questions,  Mr. 

P.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Paget;  Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  1831 

Army — ^Militia  Traininci — Question,  Viscount  Emlyn;  Answer,  Colonel 

Stanley  .,  ..  ..  ..  ..  1832 

Army  (India) — Payment  of  Travelling  Expenses — The  3rd  Hussars — 

Question,  Major  O'Beime ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope    . .  . .  1832 

Police   Superannuation — Legislation— Question,    Sir   Charles   Bussell ; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  . .   1833 

Customs   Bill   of   Entry — ^The   Commission  on   Official  Statistics — 

Question,  Mr.  Bylandjs ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  . .  1833 

England  and  Portugal — The  Commercial  Bj^tions — Question,  Mr.  W. 

Cartwright ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  ..  ..  1833 

The    Plague    in    Bussia  —  Sanitary    Pbsoautions  —  Question,    Mr. 

Puleston ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  . .  . .  1834 

South  Africa — The  Zxtlu  War— The  Despatches — Question,  Sir  Charles 

W.  Dilke ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  . .  . .  1834 

Poor   Law   (Ireland)  —  Bemoval   of   Irish   Paupers  —  Question,  Mr. 

O'Donnell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth    ..  ..  ..  1835 

The  Treaty  of  Berlin — Beligious  Liberty  in  Bulgaria — Question,  Mr. 

O'Donnell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  . .  . .  . ,   1835 

Army  —  The    24th   Begiment  —  Appointment   of   Officers — Question, 

Major  O'Gorman ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  . .   1836 

Ireland — Cork  and  Macroom  Bailway — Action  against  Dibeotobs — 

Question,  Major  O'Oorman    [No  Answer]  . .  . .  1837 

Supply — Supplementaby  Vote  of  Cbedit— The  Queen's   Colleges   in 

Ibeland  —  Question,    Major   Nolan ;   Answer,    Sir   Henry   Selwin- 
Ibbetson         ..  ..  ..  ..  ..  1837 

Abmy  — The   Transport   Service — Question,    Sir   Baldwyn   Leighton; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley     . .  . .  . .  . .  1887 

Army — Sergeant  Instructors  of  Volunteers — Question,  Colonel  Bame; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley     , .  . .  . .  . .  1838 

South  Africa — The  Zulu  War  —  The  Be-inforcements — Question,  Mr. 

Whitwell ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley        . .  . .  . .  1838 
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Supply— The   Supplementary   Esthcates,    1878— The   Kaffib   Wab— 

Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  1888 

CBnawAL  Law— The  Convict  Castro  or  Orton— Question,  Dr.  Kenealy; 

Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  . .  . .  1840 

Parliamentv-Privilbge — ^The  Press— Observations,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry     1841 

Moved,  **  That  the  said  article  containa  libellooB  reflections  npon  certain  Members  of 
this  House  in  breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House,"— (Jfr.  Mitchell  Henry)  . .    1847 

After  short  debate,  Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Orders  of  the  Day — 

Moved,  **  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  subsequent  to  Supply  be  postponed  until  after  the 
Order  of  Leave  for  a  Bill  relating  to  the  Discipline  and  Regulation  of  the  Army," — 
{Mr.  Ckaneellwr  of  the  Exchequer)        ..  .,  ..  ..    1553 

After  short  debate.  Motion  agr$ed  to, 

ORDERS    OF    THE    DAY, 

SxTFPLY — Order  for  Committee  read : — 

SoTTTH  Africa — The  Zulu  War — The  Vote  of  Credit — Observations, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  . .  . .   1854 

Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair," — {Mr,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer :) — Short  debate  thereon. 

Army — ^The  Artillery — Breech- Loading  and  Muzzle-Loading  Guns — 
Besolution — Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ^*  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  **  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  our  cannon  and  those  which  find 
favour  with  Foreign  Powers  calls  for  careful  investigation,  and  that  it  would  be 
unwise  to  further  postpone  experiments  on  such  classes  of  breech-loading  guns  as 
are  now  poasessed  oy  other  Powers," — {Major  Nolan,) — ^instead  thereof  •  •    1861 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question : — ^After  short  debate,  Motion,  bj  leave,  withdrawn. 

Army  Organization — ^The  Brigade  Depot  System — ^Besolution — 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  ''  That "  to  the  end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  BriKade  DepOt  system  requires 
amendment,  as  it  is  costly,  unsatisfactory,  and  inaaeauate  to  the  requirements  of 
home  and  foreign  service,'* — {Mty'or  0* Beime,) — instead  thereof    ..  ••1872 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question  :  " — ^Aiter  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Public  Business— Question  op  Procedure — Observations,  Mr.  Bjlands  1878 

Main  Question,  ''  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

BXTPFLY-^eoneidered  in  Committee — Excheqxter  Bonds. 

(In  the  Committee.) 
(1.)  £2,750,000,  Exchequer  Bonds. — After  short  debate,  Vote  agreed  to  ..  1881 
(2.)  £1,500,000,  War  in  South  Africa  (Vote  of  Credit).— After  debate, 
No\»agreedto  ..  ..  ..   1888 

Besolutions  to  be  reported  To-morrow;  Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 
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MOTION. 
Army  Discipline  and  Begrulation  Bill— 

Moved, "  That  leaye  be  given  to  bring'  in  a  Bill  to  amend  tbe  Law  zelating  to  Discipline 
and  Regulation  of  the  Axmj,''*— {Colonel  StanUf/) 

After  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreffd  to : — Bill  ordered  (Mr.  Seere- 
tary  StanUy,  Mr.  Secretary  Cro$$,  Mr.  WMiam  Henry  Smith,  The  Judge 
Advocate  General.) 

OBDEBB  OF  THE  DAT. 


Assizes  Bill  [BiU  83]— 

Order  for  Committee  read       .•  ..  ..  ..  1935 

After  short  debate.  Bill  considered  in  Oommittee. 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported,  without  Amendment ;  to  be 
read  the  third  time  To-morrow. 

Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill  [BUI  69]— 

Moved,  **  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time," — {Mr.  Aeeheton  Croes)  1939 
After  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  com- 

mitted  to  a  Select  Oommittee. 
And,  on  March  18,  Oonmiittee  nominated : — ^List  of  the  Oommittee  • .   1940 

Ancient  Monuments  Bill  [Bill  52]— 

Oommittee  [Frogreea  lith  February']  . .  . .  . .  1941 

Oommittee  aeferred  till  To-morrow.  [House  counted  out.] 

LORDS,  FEIDAT,  FEBRUAET  28. 

Abhy  Eduoation  —  LiTERABY  AND  PHYSICAL  OoMPETiTiONS — Observations, 

Earl  Fortescue  ;  Beply,  Viscount  Bury : — Debate  thereon  •  •  1941 

OOMMONS,  PBIDAT,  FEBEUAET  28. 
PBIVATE  BUSINESS. 

Thamee  River  {Prevention  of  Floode)  BiU  {by  Order) — 

Moved,    ''That   the   Bill  be  now  read   a  second  time," — {Sir  Jamee 
M' OareUHoqg)  ..  ..  ..  ..1958 

After  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to : — Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Committee  of  Eleyen  Members,  Six  to 
bo  appointed  by  the  HooBe,  and  Five  by  the  Committee  of  Selection,  and  that  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877  be  referred  to  the  said  Committee : — That  all 
Petltiomi  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  saoh  Petitioners  as 
pray  to  be  heard  by  themselyes,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions, 
if  Uiey  think  fit,  and  Couisel  heard  in  fayour  of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners : — 
That  the  Committee  haye  power  to  alter  and  modify  the  Bm  as  regards  Uie  incidence 
of  taxation  for  ^e  works  proposed  to  be  authorized  by  the  Bill." 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  Une  6,  after  the  word  "  Bill,"  to  insert  the  words  "presented  on  or  before  the  8th 
day  of  March," — {Sir  Jamee  MOareUHogg.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  those  words  be  there  inserted." 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to: — ^Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 


TABLE  OF  CONTENTS. 
IFehruary  28.]  I^off^ 

Ancient  Monuments  Bill  [Bill  50]— 

Bill  eofuidered  in  Oommittee    \^ProgrM$  2Ut  Fehruarif']       . .  . .   2053 

After  short  time  spent  therein,  Bill  reported;   as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Jfandatf  10th  March,  and  to  he  printed,    [Bill  89.] 

MOTION. 
Abhy  Officebs  (Ouabds  Aim  Line) — Motion  fob  an  Addbess — 

Mov0df  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty 
that  She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions  that  there  oe  laid  before  this 
House  a  Betum  of  the  nominal  roll  ox  all  Officers  (Guards  and  line)  who  have 
Tolunteered  for  service  at  the  Gape,  distinguishing  those  who  haye  passed  the  Staff 
College,"— (if({^r  0*(?or»u»»)  ..   2063 

After  short  debate,  Question  put : — The  House  divided;  Ayes  None,  Noes 
68— (Div.  List,  No.  34.) 

ORDEB    OF    THE    DAY, 


Ways  and  Means — 

Coniidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  Betohedf  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commis- 
sioners of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorisea  to  raise  on  or  berore  the  Slst  March 
1879,  any  sum  of  money  not  exoeeding  £4,250,000,  by  an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds. 

(2.)  Betohed^  That  the  prmcipal  of  all  Exchequer  Bonos  which  may  be  so  issued  shall 
be  paid  ofT  at  par,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year  from  the  date  of  such  Bonds. 

(3.)  Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  such  Exchequer  Bonds  shall  be  payable  half-yearly, 
and  shall  be  charged  upon  and  issued  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  or  the  growing  produce  thereof. 

(4.)  Retolvedf  That,  towards  making  good  the  Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the 
service  of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  Marcb  1879,  the  sum  of  £4,250,000  be 
granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Sesolutions  agreed  to,  to  be  reported  upon  Monday  next ;  Committee  to  sit 
again  upon  Monday  next. 

MOTIONS. 


Petty  Customs  (Scotland)  Abolition  Act  Amendment  'Wl— Ordered  {Mr.  Jamet  ^ 

Barclay,  Mr,  Cowan) ;  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  91]      . .                       . .   2064  a 

Vaccination  Acts  (Ireland)  Amendment  BSiHr-Ordered  {Mr.  jamet  Lowther,  Mr.  , 

Attorney  General  for  Ireland) ;  presented,  and  read  the  first  time  [Bill  90]  . .   2064 
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LORDS. 


Friday,  Dxcsmber  6,  1878. 

Hugh  MBfiGalmont  Lord  CSbiihb,  Losd  Chanodkr  of  Qrmi  Bntain,  cmted 
Yiflooimt  and  Eari  of  the  United  Tfingdom,  bj  the  stjle  end  tide  of  Ti 
Gannojle  in  the  County  of  Antrim,  and  Eail  Oaima. 


SAT  FIB8T. 


MoKDtAT,  Dbcbmbkb  9,  1876. 
n$  Lard  Windflor. 


COMMONS. 


NEW  WBIT8  ISSUED. 
DuniHO  Bbcbss — 

For  Drwro  Oify,  9.  Sir  Frederick  ICaztm  WiDiama,  baranet,  deoeaaed. 

Far  P$Urh<>roMgk  Barouffk,  v.  George  Hammotid  WhaDej,  eaqoixei  deoeaaed. 

TsuBSDAYy  Dbgbmbeb  5,  1878. 

YaMdldonf  9.  George  Montaga  Wanen  Sandfoxdy  eaqnire,  Manor  of  Norths 

stead. 
For  Briiioly  v,  Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgaon,  eeqnirey  Ohiltem  Hnndreda. 

MoHDAY,  Dbgbmbeb  9. 

For  L(mdond0rry  Cmniy,  v.  Bichaid  Smyth,  eeqnire,  deoeaaed. 
For  Borough  iff  Now  SoUf  v.  John  Dunbar,  eeqnire,  deoeaaed. 

THXTBflDAT,  Fbbbvaby  18,  1879. 

For  Norfolk  CowUy  {Northom  2)kmon\  r.  Oolonel  Jamea  Dofi^  deeeased. 

For  Cambridge  Cotmig,  v.  Hon.  Eliot  Oonatantine  Yorke,  deoeaaed. 

For  Cork  County ,  v.  Timothy  McCarthy  Downing,  eaqnire,  deoeaaed. 

For  8ouih   WiarwieJtihire,  v.  Earl  of  Yarmontii,  (xmtroQar  of  Her   Majesty's 

Household.  ^^ 

For  Haddington   Dittrict   of  Burghs,  v.  Lord  William  Hay,  now  Marquess  of 

Tweeddale. 
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NEW  MEMBERS  SWOBN. 

Thttbsday,  Dbobmbeb  5,  1878. 

Peterhorough — Honble.  William  John  Wentworth  Rtz-William. 
County  of  Argyll — ^Lord  Oolin  Oampbell. 
NeweoiU^-under-Lyme — Samuel  Bathbone  Edge,  esqaire. 
Trwro — Arthur  Tremayne,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Dbgehbeb  12. 
MMon — G^rge  Oourtauld,  esquire. 

MOHDAYy   DXGEMBSB   16. 

J^fM^^Lewis  Ery,  esquire. 

Thubsday,  Ebbbuaby  13,  1879. 

Ninfolk  Ctmniy  {Northern  ZVmtbii)— Edward  Birkbeok,  esquire. 
Camhridgo  County — ^Edward  Hidn,  esquire. 

Ebiday,  Ebbbuaby  14. 

Now  Ron  Borough — Lieutenant  Oolonel  Oharles  George  Tottenham. 
Londonderry  County — Sir  Thomas  M'Olure,  baronet. 

Ebeday  Ebbbuaby  31. 

Wanetek  County  (Southern  Divinon) — ^Earl  of  Yarmouth. 
Cork  County^^QoiouA  Daniel  La  Zouche  Oolthurst. 

Thubsday,  Ebbbuaby  27. 
Eaddington  IHstriet  ofSurgho — Sir  David  Wedderbum,  baronet. 


THE  MINISTBY 

Of  the  Biqht   Hoxoitbable  the  Eabl  of  BEACONSPIELD, 
At  the   Commenceuent    of   the   Sixth  Sessioit  of  the   218t  Pabliament, 

Dboebcbeb  5,  1878. 


First  Lord  of  the  Treasury    . 
Lord  Chancellor  .... 

President  of  the  Coimcil . 
Lord  Privy  Seal  .... 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Secretary  of  State,  Home  Department 
Secretary  of  State,  Foreign  Department 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  GolonieB 
Secretary  of  State  for  War 
Secretary  of  State  for  India 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty   . 
Pofitmaster  Gteneral     .... 
Pjresident  of  the  Board  of  Tnde 


THE  CABINET. 

Bight  Hon.  Eabl  of  Bbaconbfisld,  K.G. 
.    Bight  Hon.  Earl  Caibns. 

His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Bichmond  asd  Gobdon,  K.G. 
.    Hifl  Grace  the  Duke  of  Northttmbbblakd. 

Bight  Hon.  Sir  Staffobd  Henbt  Nobthcotb,  Bt. 
.    Bight  Hon.  Bichabd  Assheton  Cboss. 

Mo«t  Hon.  Marquess  of  Salisbubt. 
.    Bight  Hon.  Sir  Michabl  Edwabd  Hicks-Bbach,  Bt. 

Bight  Hon.  Fbeobbick  Abthttb  Stanley. 
.    Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Craitbbook. 

Bight  Hon.  William  Hbnbt  Sxith. 
.    Bight  Hon.  Lord  John  J.  B.  Mannbbs. 

Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Sandon. 


NOT  IN  THE  CABINET. 
Field  Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  .        .    H.B.H.  the  Duke  of  Cambbidob,  K.G. 

^^^^"^'^  °!  ^"^  '^  ^^^}  Bight  Hon.  Obiubd  Jamb.  Nobl. 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster    \       Bight  Hon.  Thomas  Edwabd  Tatlob. 

Yioe  IVeaident  of  the  Committee  of  Coun-1  -d*  vx  tt      -r  -j  n  tt    

a  far  Education      ...  j- Bight  Hon.  Lord  Gboboe  Hamilton. 

Pnddoit  of  the  Local  Goyeimneiit  Board      Bight  Hon.  Gbobob  Sclatbb-Booth. 

r  Viscount  Cbichton. 


L(vd«  of  the  Treasury 


Lords  of  the  Admiralty  .... 

Joint  Secretaries  of  the  Treasury 

Secretary  of  the  Admiralty     . 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
Secretary  to  the  Local  Gk)vemment  Board 
Under  Secretary,  Home  Department  . 
Under  Secretary,  Foreign  l5epartment    . 
Under  Secretary  for  Colonies 
Under  Secretary  for  War 
Under  Secretary  for  India  . 
Pavmaster  General  .... 


.  }  BowLAND  Winn,  Esq. 
(.  Sir  Jambs  Dalbtmplb  Hobn  Elfhinstonb,  Bt. 
/Admiral    Gboboe    Gbetillb    Wbllbslbt,    Bear 
J     Admiral  A.  W.  A.  Hood,  Bear  Admiral  Lord 
(,    GiLFOBD,  and  Sir  Massbt  Lopes,  Bart. 

{Sir  William  Habt  Dtxe,  Bart. 
Sir  Hbnbt  Selwin-Ibbbtson,  Bt. 

Hon.  Alobbnon  T.  Fxtlkb  Eobbton. 
.    J.  G.  Talbot,  Esq. 

Thomas  Salt,  Esq. 
.    Sir  Matthew  White  Bidlbt,  Bt. 

Hon.  Bobebt  Boxtbxb. 
.    Bight  Hon.  Earl  Cadogan. 

Bight  Hon.  Viscount  Bubt. 
.    Hon.  Edwabd  Stanhope. 

Bight  Hon.  Stephen  Cayb. 


Judge  Advocate Bight  Hon.  Gboboe  A.  F.  C.  Bbntinck. 

Attorney  General Sir  John  Holkbb,  Knt. 

Solicitor  General Sir  Habdinoe  S.  Giffabd,  Ent. 

SCOTLAND. 

Lord  Advocate Bight  Hon.  William  Watson. 

Solicitor  General John  Hay  A.  Macdonald,  Esq. 

IBELAND. 

XiOrd  Lieutenant HIb  Grace  the  Duke  of  Mablbobovoh,  K.G. 

Lord  Chancellor Bight  Hon.  John  Thomas  Ball. 

Chief  Secretary  to  the  Lord  lieutenant      .  Bight  Hon.  James  Lowthbb. 

Attorney  General Bight  Hon.  Edwabd  Gibson. 

Solicitor  G^eneral H.  Holmes,  Esq. 

QUEEN'S  HOUSEHOLD. 

Lord  Steward Bight  Hon.  Earl  Beavchamp. 

Lord  Chamherlain Most  Hon.  Marquees  of  Hebtfobd. 

Master  of  the  Horse  .        .        .  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Bbadfobd. 

Treasurer  of  the  Houaehold  .  :^ht  Hon.  Lord  Hbnbt  Thtnne. 

Comptroller  of  the  Household  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Henbt  Sombbsbt. 

Vice  Chamherlain  of  the  Household  .        .  Viscount  Babbington. 

Captain  of  the  Corps  of  Gentlemen  at  Arms  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Coventbt. 

Captain  of  the  Teomen  of  the  Guard      .  Bight  Hon.  Lord  Skelmbbsdalb. 

Master  of  the  Buckhounds  ....  Bight  Hon.  Earl  of  Habdwicke. 

Chief  Equerry  and  Clerk  Marshal  .        .  Lord  Alfbsd  H.  Paobt. 

Mistress  of  the  Bobes Her  Grace  the  Duchess  of  Wellington, 
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ROLL   OF   THE 

LORDS   SPIRITUAL   AND   TEMPORAL 

In  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Twentt-fibst  Pabliahent  of  the 
United  Kingdom  of  Geeat  BsiTAtN  and  Ibeland. 


42o  VICTORLE   1878. 


Mem. — Aeeoriing  to  the  Ukage  of  Farliafnmt,  whon  the  Mouse  appointt  a  Select  Com- 
mittee,  the  Lorde  appointed  to  eerve  upon  it  are  named  in  the  Order  of  their  Rank, 
beginning  with  the  Higheet;  and  so,  when  the  Souse  sends  a  Committee  to  a  Confer- 
&fiee  With  the  Commons^  the  Lord  highest  in  Rank  is  called  first,  and  the  rest  go 
forth  in  like  Order :  But  when  the  Whole  House  is  called  over  for  any  Purpose 
within  the  House,  or  for  the  Purpose  of  proceeding  forth  to  Westminster  Hail,  or  upon 
any  public  Solemnity,  the  Call  begins  invariably  with  the  Junior  Baron. 


His  llojal  Highness   The  Feince  of 
Wales. 

His  Boyal  Highness  Alfbed  Ebnest 
Albert  I^hike  of  Edinbubgh. 

His  Eojal  Highness  Abthxtb  Williah 
Patiuck  Albjsbt  Duke  of  Oonnauqht 

and  S'J'JUTHEARN. 

His  Boyal  Hiehness  Geobge  William 
Fbedebiok  Ujxables  Duke  of  Cam- 
bbidqe. 

Aeghibald  Campbell  Archbishop  of  Oan- 

TEBBUBY. 

Hugh  Mao  Calmont  Earl  Caibns,  Ijird 
Chancellor. 

William  Archbishop  of  Yobk. 

Ohables  Henbt  Duke  of  Hiohmond, 
Lord  President  of  the  Council. 

Algebnon  Geobge  Duke  of  Nobthttm- 
BEBLAND,  Lord  Privy  Seal. 

Henby  Duke  of  Nobfolk,  Harl  Marshal 

of  England, 
Edwabd  Adolfhus  Duke  of  Somebset. 

Ohables  Henby  Duke  of  Eiohmond. 
{In  another  Place  as  Lord  President 
of  the  Council,) 

William  Henby  Duke  of  Gbafton. 

Henby  Chables  Fitzboy  Duke  of  Beau- 

FOBT. 

William  Amelius  Aubbey  de  Yebe 
Duke  of  Saint  Albans. 

Geobge  Godolfhin  Duke  of  Leeds. 

Fbangis  Chables  Hastings  Duke  of 
Bedfobd. 

William  Duke  of  Deyonshibe. 

John  Winston  Duke  of  Mablbobough. 

Chables  Cecil  John  Duke  of  Bthxand. 

William  Alexander  Louis  Stephen 
Puke  of  Brandon.  {Duke  of  Hamilton.) 


William  John  Duke  of  Portland. 

William  Dbogo  Duke  of  Manchesteb. 

Henby  Pelham  Alexander  Duke  of 
Newcastle. 

Algernon  George  Duke  of  North- 
umberland. {In  another  Place  as  Lord 
Privy  Seal,) 

His  Boyal  Highness  Ernest  Augustus 
William  Adolfhus  George  Frederick 

Duke  of  CXTMBERLAND  AND  TeVIOTDALE. 

Arthur  Bichard  Duke  of  Wellington. 

BiCHARD  Plantagenet  Campbell  Duke 
of  Buckingham  and  Chandos. 

Geobge  Granyillb  William  Duke  of 
Sutherland. 

Harry  George  Duke  of  Cleveland. 

Hugh  Lufus  Duke  of  Westminster. 

Francis  Hugh  George  Marquess  of 
Hertford,  Lord  Chamberlain  of  the 
Household. 

John  Marquess  of  Winchester. 

John  Sholto  Marquess  of  Queensbebbt. 
{Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Henby  Chables  Keith  Marquess  of 
Lansdowne. 

John    Yilleebs     Stuart      Marquess 

TOWNSHEND. 

BoBEBT  Arthur  Talbot  Marquess  of 
Salisbuby. 

John  Alexandeb  Marquess  of  Bath. 

James  Marquess  of  Abebcobn.  {Duke 
of  Abercorn,) 

Francis  Hugh  George  Marquess  of 
Hertford.  {In  another  Place  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  of  the  Household,) 

John  Patrick  Marquess  of  Bute. 

William  Alleynb  Marquess  of  Exeter. 


BOLL  OP  THE  LOEDS  SPIEITUAL  AND  TEMPOEAL. 


William  Marquess  of  Nobthamptok. 
John  Chables  Marquess  Camden. 
Hexby  William  Geobge  Marquess  of 

ANGLESEY. 

William  TTrnby   Hugh   Marquess  of 
Cholmokdelet. 

Ebnest  Augustus  Chables  Marquess 
of  Ailesbuby. 

Fbedebick  William  John  Marquess  of 
Bbistol. 

Abchibald  Marquess  of  Ailsa. 

Geobge  Augustus    Constantine   Mar- 
quess of  NOBMANBY. 

Geobge   Fbedebick  Samuel  Marquess 
of  Bepok. 

WnjJAM  Marquess  of  AsEBGAYENinr. 


Fbedebick  Earl  Beauchamp,  Lord  8U- 
ward  of  the  household, 

Chables  Henby  John  Earl  of  Shbews- 

BUBY. 

Edwabd  Henby  Earl  of  Debby. 
Fbancis  Poweb  Plantagenet  Earl  of 

HUNTOGDON. 

Geobge  Bobebt  Chables  Earl  of  Pem- 
bboke  and  Montgomeby. 

William  Beginald  Earl  of  Devon. 

Henby  Chables  Earl  of  Suffolk  and 
Bebkshibe. 

BuDOLPH  William  Basil  Earl  of  Den- 
bigh. 

Fbancis  William  Henby  Earl  of  West- 

MOBLAND. 

Montague  Earl  of  Lindsey. 

Geobge  Habby  Earl  of  Stamfobd  and 
Wabbington. 

Geobge  James  Earl  of  Winchilsea  and 
Nottingham. 

Geobge  Philip  Earl  of  Chestebfield. 

John  William  Earl  of  Sandwich. 

Abthub  Algebnon  Earl  of  Essex. 

William  Geobge  Earl  of  Carlisle. 

Walteb  Fbancis  Earl  of  Doncasteb. 
{DuJte  of  Bucdeuch  and  Queensberrt/,) 

Anthony  Earl  of  Shaftesbuby. 

Earl  of  Berkeley. 

Montagu  Earl  of  AsmoDON. 

BiCHABD  Geobge  Earl  of  Soabbbough. 

Geobge  Thomas  Earl  of  Albemable. 

Geobge  William  Earl  of  Coventby. 

YicioB  Albebt  Geobge  Earl  of  Jebsey. 

Willluc  H^otby  Earl  Poulett. 


Sholto  John  Earl  of  Mobton.    {FlecUd 
for  Scotland,) 

WALTEBHENBYEarlof  MaB  AND  KeLLIE. 

(Elected  for  Scotland.) 

Claxtde  Earl  of  Strathmore  and  King- 
horn.     {JEUctedfor  Scotland,) 

George  Earl  of  Hadden^gton.     {Elected 

for  Scotland.) 
David    Graham    Drummond    Earl    of 

AiRUE.     {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

DuNBABjAMEsEarlofSELKiBK.  {Ekctcd 
for  Scotland.) 

Sewallis  Edwabd  Earl  Febbebs. 

William  Walteb  Earl  of  Dabtmouth. 

Chables  Earl  of  Tankebville. 

Heneage  Earl  of  Aylesfobd. 

Francis  Thomas  De  Gbey  Earl  Cowpeb. 

Abthub  Philip  Earl  Stanhope. 

Thomas  Augustus  Wolstenholmb  Earl 
of  Macclesfield. 

Douglas  Bebesfobd  Malise  Bonald 
Earl  Graham.     [Duke  of  Montrose.) 

William  Frederick  Earl  Waldegravb. 

Bertram  Earl  of  Ashburnham. 

Charles  Wyndham  Earl  of  Harrington. 

Isaac  Newton  Earl  of  Portsmouth. 

George  Guy  Earl  Brooke  and  Earl  of 
Warwick. 

Augustus  Edward  Earl  of  Buckingham- 

SHIRE. 

WiLUAM  Thomas  Spencer  Earl  Frrz- 

WITJJAM. 

Dudley  Fbancis  Earl  of  Guilfobd. 

Chables  Philip  Earl  of  Habdwickb. 

Henry  Edward  Earl  of  Ilchester. 

BEGDfALD  Windsor  Earl  De  La  Warr. 

Jacob  Earl  of  Badnob. 

John  Poyntz  Earl  Spenceb. 

Allen  Alexandeb  Earl  Bathubst. 

Abthub  Wills  John  Wellington 
Blundell  Tbumbull  Earl  of  Hills- 
bobough.     {Marquess  of  Downshtre.) 

Edwabd  Hyde  Earl  of  Clabendon. 

WnjJAM  David  Earl  of  Mansfield. 

John  James  Hugh  Henby  Earl  Strange. 
{Duke  of  Atholl.) 

WiLUAM  Henry  Earl  of  Mount  Edg- 

CUMBE. 

Hugh  Earl  Fortescue. 

Henry    Howard    Molyneux    Earl  of 

Carnarvon. 
George  Henry  Earl  Cadogan. 
James  Howard  Earl  of  Malmesbury. 

[     A2    ] 


John   Vansittaet    Daitvbrs    Earl    of 

Lanesboeough.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

STEPHENEarl  of  Mount  Cashell.  {Fleeted 

for  Ireland.) 
Heney  John   Reuben  Earl  of  Poet- 

AEMNQTON.     {EUcted  foT  Ireland.) 

Hugh  Earl  of  Annbslby.    {Fleeted  for 

Ireland.) 
John  Earl  of  Ebnb.    {Fleeted for  Ireland.) 

Chaeles  Feanois  Aenold  Earl  of 
WiOKLOW.     {Fleeted  for  Ireland.) 

John  Hbney  Eeginam)  Earl  of  Clon- 
MELL.     {Fleeted  for  Ireland.) 

Geoegb  Chaeles  Earl  of  LuoAN.   {Fleeted 

for  Ireland.) 
SoMEESET  RioHAED  Earl  of  Belmoeb. 

{Fleeted  for  Ireland.) 
James  Earl  of  Oaledon.      {Fleeted  for 

Ireland.) 
Ebanois  Bobeet  Earl  of  Eosslyn. 

Geoege  Qeimston  Earl  of  Oeaven. 

William  Htlliee  Earl  of  Onslow. 

Chaeles  Earl  of  Eomney. 

Heney  Thomas  Earl  of  Chiohbstee. 

Thomas  Earl  of  Wilton. 

Edwaed  James  Earl  of  Powis. 

HoEATio  Earl  Nelson. 

Laweence  Earl  of  Bosse.  {Fleeted  for 
Ireland.) 

Sydney  William  Heebbet  Earl  Man- 
tees. 

HoEATio  Earl  of  Oefobd. 

Heney  Earl  Geey. 

St.  Geoege  Heney  Earl  of  Lonsdale. 
Dudley  Earl  of  Haeeowby. 
Heney  Thynne  Earl  of  Haebwood. 
William  Hugh  Earl  of  Minto. 
Alan  Eeedeeiok  Earl  Cathoaet. 
James  Waltee  Earl  of  Veeulam. 
Adelbbet  Wellington  Beo-wnlow  Earl 

Beownlow. 
William  Goedon  Cobnwallis  Earl  of 

Saint  Geemans. 
Albeet  Edmund  Earl  of  Moeley. 
Oelando  Geoege  Chaeles  Earl  of  Bead- 

rOED. 

Feedeeiok  Earl  Beauohamp.  {In  another 
Flace  ae  Lord  Steward  of  the  JSotuehold.) 

William  Heney  Haee  Earl  of  Bantey. 
{Fleeted  for  Ireland.) 

John  Earl  of  Eldon. 

EicHAED  William  Penn  Earl  Howe. 

Chaeles  Somees  Earl  Somxes. 

John  EdwaedCoenwalus  Earlof  Stead- 

BEOKE, 


eoiIj  op  the  lords 

GboegbHeneyEobeetChaelbsWilliam 
Earl  Vane.  {Marqueee  of  Londonderry.) 

William  Pitt  Earl  Amheest. 

John  Feedeeiok  Vaughan  Earl  Cawdoe. 

William  Geoege  Earl  of  Munstee. 

RoBBET  Adam  Philips  Haldane  Earl  of 
Campeedown. 

Thomas  Geoegb  Earl  of  Lichfield. 

Geoege    Pebdbeiok    D'Aecy   Earl   of 

DUEHAM.  

Geanvillb  Geoegb  Earl  Geanvtllb. 
Heney  Earl  of  Eefingham. 
Heney  John  Earl  of  Duoib. 
Chaeles  Alfebd  Woesley  Earl  of  Tae- 

BOEOUGH. 

Jambs  Heney  RoBEET  Earl  Innbs.  {Duke 

of  Roxbwrghe.) 
Thomas  William  Earl  of  Leioestbe. 

William  Earl  of  Loyelaob. 

Laweence  Earl  of  Zetland. 

Chaeles  Geoegb  Earl  of  Gainsboeough. 

Feancis   Chaeles  Geanvillb  Earl  of 

Geoege  Stevens  Earl  of  Steaffoed. 
William  John  Earl  of  Cottenham. 
Heney  Richaed  Chaeles  Earl  Cowley. 
Aechibald  William  Earl  of  Winton. 

{Fivrl  of  FgUnUmn.) 
WnjjAM  Earl  of  Dudley. 
John  Feanois  Stanley  Earl  Russell. 
John  Earl  of  Kimbeeley. 
Richaed  Earl  of  Daetbby. 
William  Eenest  Earl  of  Fbvbesham. 
Feedeeiok  Temple  Earl  of  Duffebin. 
John  Robbet  Earl  Sydney. 
Heney  Geoege  Earl  of  Ravenswoeth. 
Edwaed  Montagu  Stuaet  Geanvillb 

Earl  of  Whaenouffb. 
Thomas  Geoegb  Earl  of  Noethbeook, 
Benjamin  Earl  of  Beaconsfield. 
John  Thomas  Earl  of  Redbsdalb. 
Hugh  Mao  Calmont  Earl  Caiens.    {In 

another  Place  as  £ord  Chancellor.) 


Robbet  Viscount  Heebfoed. 

William  Heney  Viscount  Steathallak. 

{Fleeted for  Scotland.) 
Heney  Viscount  Bolingbeokb  and  St. 

John. 
Evelyn  Viscount  Falmouth. 

Geoegb  Viscount  Toeeington. 
Chaeles  William  Viscount  Leinstee. 

{Duke  of  Zeineter.) 
Feanois  Whelbe  Viscount  Hood. 
MEEVYNVisoountPowEESCOUET,  {Fleeted 

for  Ireland.) 


SHBirnAL  AND  TEMFOBAL. 


James  Yisooiint  Lzffobd.    {EUeied  for 

Edwasb  Yisooxmt  Bangob.  {Elected  far 
Ireland.) 

Hatbs  Yisooxmt  Doneraile.  {Elected 
for  Ireland,) 

OoBKWAUJsYisooxmtHAWABDEN.  {Elect- 
ed foT  Ireland.) 

Cabhegie  Eobebt  John  Yisoount  St. 
Ydtoent. 

Bobert  Yisoount  Melville. 

WnjjAK  Wells  Yisoount  Sidmotjth. 

Geoboe  Fredebick  Yisooxmt  Temfle- 
TOWK.     {Elected  for  Ireland, ) 

John  Campbell  Yisooxmt  GtoBDON.  {Earl 
of  Aherde&n.) 

Edwabb    Fluetwood    John    "Visooxmt 

EZMOUTH. 

John  Lxtke  Geoboe  Yisooxmt  H'ctchin- 
SON.     {Earl  of  Donoughmore. ) 

RTOfTART)  SOMEBSET  YisOOXmt  ClANGARTY. 

{Earl  of  Clanearty.) 
Wellington  Henry  Yisooxmt  Comber- 


Hehry  Charles  Yisooxmt  Oanterbxtby. 

Bowland  Gleog  Yisooxmt  Hill. 

Chables  Stewart  Yisooxmt  Habdinge. 

Oeobge  Stephens  Yisooxmt  Gouoh. 

Stratford  Yisooxmt  Stratford  de  Bed- 

ouffe. 
Charles  Yisooxmt  Eyersley. 

Charles  Yisooxmt  Halifax. 

Alexander  Nelson  Yisooxmt  Bridpobt. 

Edwabd  Bebeeley  Yisooxmt  Pobtman. 

Edwabd  Yisooxmt  Cabdwell. 

Gathobne  Yisooxmt  Cbanbbook. 

John  Bishop  of  London. 

Charles  Bishop  of  Dxtrham. 

Edward  Harold  Bishop  of  Winchester. 

Alfred  Bishop  of  Llandaff. 

Bobebt  Bishop  of  Bipon. 

John  Thomas  Bishop  of  Nobwioh. 

James  Colquhoxtn  Bishop  of  Bangob. 

Henby  Bishop  of  Wobcesteb. 

Chables  John  Bishop  of  Glottoesteb 
AND  Bbistol. 

William  Bishop  of  Chesteb. 

Thomas  Ijegh  Bishop  of  St.  Albans. 

James  Bishop  of  Hebefobd. 

William   Connor    Bishop    of  Peter- 
borough. 
Christopher  Bishop  of  Lincoln. 

George  Bishop  of  Salisbxjry. 

Harvey  Bishop  of  Carlisle. 


Frederick  Bishop  of  Exeter. 
Arthxtr  Charles  Bishop  of  Bath  and 

Wells. 
John  Fielder  Bishop  of  Oxford. 

James  Bishop  of  Manchesteb. 

BiCHABD  BiE^op  of  Chichestee. 

Joshua  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph. 

James  Bussell  Bishop  of  Ely. 

William  Basil  Bishop  of  St.  David's. 

Dudley  Chables  Lord  De  Bos. 
AT.-BTMm  Joseph  Lord  Mowbbay. 
Geoboe  Mannebs,  Lord  Hastings. 
Edwabd  Southwell  Lord  De  Cliffobd. 
Thomas  Cbosby  William  Lord  Dacbe. 
Chables  BQenby  Bolle  Lord  Clinton. 
Bobebt  Nathaniel  Cecil  Geoboe  Lord 

ZOUCHE  OF  HaBYNGWOBTH. 

Chables  Edwabd  Hastings  Lord  Bot- 

BEAUX.     {Earl  of  Loudoun,) 
Thomas  Lom  Camoys. 

Henby  Lord  Beaumont. 

Chables  Edwabd  Hastings  Lord  Hast- 
ings. {Earl  of  Loudoun,)  {In  another 
Place  09  Lord  Botreaux.) 

Henby  Lord  Willoughby  de  Bboke. 

Saceville  George  Lord  Conyebs. 

Geobge  Lord  Yaux  of  Harbowden. 

Ralph  Gordon  Lord  Wentwobth. 

Bobebt  Geobge  Lord  Windsor. 

St.  Andbew  Lord  St.  John  of  Bletso. 

Fbedebice  Geobge  Lord  Howabd  de 
Walden. 

William  Bebnabd  Lord  Petre. 

Frederick  Benjamin  Lord  Saye  and 
Sele. 

John  Francis  Lord  Arundell  of  War- 
dour. 

John  Stuart  Lord  Clifton.  {Earl  of 
Bamley,) 

John  Baptist  Joseph  Lord  Dormer. 

George  BQenry  Lord  Teynham. 
Henry  Yalenttne  Lord  Stafford. 
George  Frederick  WnxiAMLordBYBON. 
Chables  Hugh  Lord  Cliffobd  of  Chud- 

LEIGH. 

William  Coutts  Lord  Ashfobd. 

HOBACE       COUBTENAY       Lord       FOBBES. 

{Elected  for  Scotland.) 
Alexandeb  Lord  Saltoun.     {Elected  for 

Scotland.) 
James  Lord  Sinclair.    (Elected  for  Scot" 

land.) 
William  Buller  Fullerton  Lord  El- 

PHiNSTONE.     {Elected for  Scotland,) 


boI;l  op  the  lobds 


Chables  Lord  Bukinr^nBtE.    {Sleeted  for 

Scotland.) 
Ohahles  John  Lord  Colvtllb  of  Oul- 

Boss.     {Elected  for  Scotland,) 

Alexandeb   Hugh    Lord    Balfottb  of 
BuBLEY.     {Elected  for  Scotland.) 

EicHABD  EDMXTin)  Sadtt  Lawbence  Lord 
Boyle.     {Earl  of  Cork  and  Orrery,) 

Geobge  Lord  Hay.     {Earl  of  Kinnoul,) 

DiGBY  Wentwobth  Bayabd  Lord  Mid- 

DLETON. 

William  John  Lord  Monson. 

John  Geobge  Bbabazon  Lord  Ponsonby. 
{Earl  of  Bessborough,) 

Geobge  Watson  Lord  Sondes. 

Alfbed  Nathaniel  Holden  Lord  Scabs- 
dale. 
Geobge  Flobanoe  Lord  Boston. 

Ohables  Geobge  Lord  Lovel  and  Hol- 
land.    {Earl  of  Egmont, ) 

AxTGUsTUS  Henby  Lord  Vebnon. 

Edwabd  St.  Vincent  Lord  Digby. 

Geobge  Douglas  Lord  SuNDBiDGB.   {Duke 

of  Argyll,) 
Edwabd  Henby  Julius  Lord  Hawxe. 

Henby  Thomas  Lord  Foley. 

Abthub  de  Cabdonnel  Lord  Dinzyob. 

Thomas  Lord  Walsingham. 

WiLUAM  Lord  Bagot. 

Chables  Henby  Lord  Southampton. 

John  Eichabd  Bbinsley  Lord  Gbant- 

LEY. 

Geobge  Bbidges  Habley  Dennett  Lord 

EODNEY. 

William  Lord  Bebwick. 

James  Henby  Legge  Lord  Shebbobnb. 

John  Henby  Db  La  Poeb  Lord  Tybone. 

{Marquess  of  JTaterford,) 
Henby  Bentinck  Lord  Cablbton.    {Earl 

of  Shannon,) 
Chables  Lord  Suffield. 

Dudley  Wilmot  Lord  Dobohesteb. 

Lloyd  Lord  Kjenyon. 

Chables  Cobnwallis  Lord  Bbaybbooke. 

Geobge  Hamilton    Lord    Pishebwick. 

{Marquess  of  Donegal,) 
Henby  Chables  Lord  Gag}2.     (  Viscount 

Oage.) 
Thomas  John  Lord  Thublc»w. 
William  Geobge  Lord  Auc  jkland. 
Chables  Geobge  Lord  Lyt  telton. 

Henby  Geobge  Lord  Mend  ip.   ( Viscount 

Clifden,) 
Geobge  Lord  Stuabt  of  Oi  jstle  Stuabt. 

{Earl  of  Moray,) 


Alan  Plantagbnbt   Lord  Stewabt  of 
Gablies.  {Earl  of  Oalloway,) 

James  Geobge  Henby  Lord  Saltebs- 

FOBD.     {Earl  of  Courtoum,) 
William    Lord    Bbodbiok.      {Viscount 

Midkton,) 
Fbedebick  Henby  William  Lord  Oajl- 

THOBPE. 

Peteb  Eobebt  Lord  Gwydib. 
Chables  Bobebt  Lord  Cabbington. 
WmiAM  Henby  Lord  Bolton. 
Geobge  Lord  Nobthwick. 
Thomas  Lyttleton  Lord  Lilfobd. 
Thomas  Lord  Bibblesdale. 

Edwabd  Lord  DuNSAmr.     {Elected  for 

Ireland,) 
Theobald   Pitz-Walteb   Lord   Dun- 

boynb.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 

Edwabd    Donough     Lord    Inchiquin. 

{Elected  for  Ireland.) 
John   Thomas   William  Lord  Massy. 

{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Bobebt  Lord  Clonbbock.     {Elected  for 

Ireland.) 
Edwabd  Henby  Chubchill  Lord  Cbof- 

ton.     {Elected  for  Ireland. ) 

Daybolles    Blakeney    Lord  Ventby. 
{Elected  for  Ireland,) 

Henby  Fbancis  Seymoub  Lord  Moobe. 
{Marquess  of  Drogheda.) 

John  Henby  Wellington  Gbaham  Lord 
LoFTUS.     {Marquess  of  Ely.) 

WnuAM  Lord  Cabysfobt.      {Earl  of 

Carysfort,) 
Geobge  Balph  Lord  Abebgbomby. 

Hobace  Lord  Bivebs. 

Chables  Edmund  Lord  Ellenbobough. 

AUGUSTUsPBEDEBICKABTHUBLordSANDYS 

Henby  NoBTH  Lotd  Sheffield.     {Earl 

of  Sheffield.) 
John  Cadwalladeb  Lord  Ebskine. 
Geobge  John  Lord  Monteagle.     {Mar- 

quess  of  Sltgo.) 
GeobgeAbthub  Hastings  Lord  Gbanabd. 

{Earl  of  Granard,) 
HuNGEBFOBD  Lord  Cbewe. 

Alan  Legge  Lord  Gabdneb. 

John  Thomas  Lord  Mannebs. 

John  Adbian   Louis  Lord  Hopetoun. 

{Earl  of  Hopetoun.) 
Biohabd  Lord   Castlemaine.    {Elected 

for  Ireland,) 
Chables  Lord  Meldbum.    {Marquess  of 

JBuntly.) 
Geobge  Fbedebicx  Lord  Boss.   {Earl  of 

Glasgow.) 


Oeikb   Laid  Chabus    ADOirar» 


Mm6Jk. 

Loed 

Gvown  BcnsKT  Casor  Ia«  Hinis.  Ed^jlm>  Mosrra  Lotd  Moc?rnr. 

Heskt  Spbscex  Locd  Tsxfl 


I'HwyricK 


Gbobqs 

James  Edwjlbb  Wiuxui  Thbobiu)  Lotd 


Yaustixz  Fksdxxicx  Liocd  Cuvrcrmxr. 
JoHar  St.  TDtcixr  Lovd  I>e  SAnrity?. 
Lrars  Buhaol  Loid  HcJSDOjr.    ^  rr#- 

Thohas  Laid  Deocax. 

Oiu(02n>K.    i'¥arfii  #/*  P>wii«/j,^         Woxiam  Fbedeeicx  Loid  Abx^odl 
FRASCXsLoxdWoiTsa.  ^EtH^fWem^u^   Pbiuf  Lotd  Db  L*Islb  axd  Dtdlst. 
SoBZRT   Ijord  Clasbbassiix.    (2kr/  ff  Ai^xa^cdsr  Hcqh  Losd  AsHBrsias. 

Boim.)  Edyabd  Bichabb  Lmd  Hatbxbti». 

WiLLZAxLTGaarLardSnxHESiBB.    {Earl  Oxobob  Hbxbt  Chablbs  Lmd  Stbaf- 
c/Ltmgfard.)  fobd. 

CLUTwojcrm  Joror  Etbb  Locd  Obixl.   Abchibald    Bbabazdx   Spabboy   Lovd 

[      WoBLcraHAJi.     y^E^H  #/  G^/^ri^ 

William  Fbedebicb  Locd  Stbathedex* 

OfiOFFBXT   DoMCaCK  ArGrSTTS    FB£I>£> 

BicK  Lord  OBA:QfOBB  A^a>  Bbov^hl 
{EUctedfor  Ir$i0md.) 

SiMOX  Loid  L0TAX« 

WnxiAM  Batemax  Loid  Batsma:^. 

James  Moltxeux   Lord    Chablemost. 
{Eari  0/  CUrltmoni.) 

Fbakcis    Alexa5i»eb    Lmd    Kdttobe. 
{Earl  0/ EimUrw.) 

GfiOBQB  PosraOKBT  Lord  T.mim»»       (  fXl- 

eamU  Zmmotv.) 
DxBBicK  Wakstkb  Whxiam  Lmd  Boss- 
mobs. 
BoBEBT  Shaflaiid  Lmd  Cabxv. 
Wn.T.TAif  ComnroHAM  Lmd  Plithxxt.      Chablbs   Fbedeeicx   Abhlet   C6ofeb 
William  Heitbt  Ashb  Lmd  ELETTEa-       Losd  Db  Maulet. 

BiTBY.  Abthub  Loid  Wbottbblbt. 

Abchibald PmupLordBoaEBEET.   {Earl  Chables  Doitglab  l^tntAiw^  Ijofd  Stde 
0/  Eosebery,) 

BicHABD  Lord  Glaitwilliam.     {Earl  0/ 
Clanwilliam,) 

EdWABD  Lord  SlEELMEBflDAIB. 

William  Dbafeb  Mobtdcxb  Lmd  Wtk- 

FOBD. 

William    HsmtY   Lord    Kilmabkocx. 
{Earl  of  ErrolL) 

Abthub  James  Lord  Fotoall.    {Earl  of 
FingaU,) 

William  Philip  Lord  Seftox.    {Earl  of 
SefUm.) 

BoBEBT  BERMiifOHAM  Lord  Clemehts. 
{Earl  of  Lettrim.) 

Thomas  Lord    Keztlis.      {Marquess   of 
Eeadfort) 


(FikoMi  IfMmMM.) 

Hugh  Lord  Delamebb. 

GxoBOE  CsdL  Weld  Lotd  Fobxszxb. 

JoHV  Wir.LiAM  Lmd  Batlbioh. 

Edbig  Fbidbbig  Lmd  GmoBi>. 

Httbeet    Lonl   Somebhill.     (Jfirfucn 
of  Clanriemrde.) 

AisxA2n>ZB  William  Cbawpobd  Lord 
WiOA^r.     {Earl  of  Crawford  and  Bal- 

TJcHTBB   JoHB  Mabx  Lord  Baxfublt. 
{Earl  ofEanfurfy.) 

Geobge  Lord  Db  Tablet. 

Chables  Stuabt  Attbeet  Lord  Texteb- 


Fbedebicx  Hexbt  Paul  Lmd  Mbxhuex. 

Hexbt  Edwabb  Johx  Lord  Staxlet  of 

Aldeblet, 
William  Hexbt  Lord  Leigh. 
Beilbt  Bichabd  Lord  Wexlocx. 
Charles  Lord  Lttbgax. 
Thomas   Spbixo   Lord   Moxtbagle  of 

Bbaxdox. 
James  Lord  Seatox. 
Edwabd    Abthub    Weluxotox    Lord 

EIeaxe. 
Johx  Lord  Ozenfoobd.    {Earl  of  Stair.) 
Chables  Gbespioxy  Lord  Yiyiax. 
Johx  Lord  Coxoletox. 
Dexis  St.  Geoboe  Lord  Duxsaxdle  axd 
I     Claxcoxal.     {Elected  for  Ireland.) 


EOLL  OP  THE  LOBDS  SPEEOTUAL  AND  TEMPORAL. 


YicroB  Alexander  Lord  Elqin.    {Harl 

of  Elgin  and  Kineardine,) 
William  Henby  Pobssteb  Lord  Loia)Es- 

BOBOUQH. 

Samttel  Jones  Lord  OysBSTOKB. 

Ghables  Bobebt  Qlaude  Lord  Tbttbo. 

Abthub  Lord  De  Pbeyne. 

Edwabd     Bubtenshaw    Lord     Saint 

Leonabds. 
BioHABD  H^TBY  PiTz-BoT  Lord  Baolan. 

Gilbebt  Henby  Lord  Aveland. 

Valentine  Auoustus  Lord  Ejbnmabe. 

{Earl  of  Eenmare,) 
BioHABD  Bioeebton  Pemell  Lord  Lyons. 
Edwabd  Lord  Belfeb. 
James  Lord  Talbot  de  Malahide. 
Bobebt  Lord  Ebttby. 
James  Lord  Skene.    (Earl  Fifi.) 
William  Oeoboe  Lord  Ohesham. 
Pbedebio  AxraTisTus  Lord  Ohelmstobd. 
John  Lord  Ohubston. 
John  Chables  Lord  Stbathsfey.    {Earl 

of  Seafield,) 
UxNRY  Lori  Leoonetbld. 
William  Tatton  Lord  Egebton. 
Godfrey  Ohables  Lord  Tbedeoab. 
PiTz  Patbiok  Henby  Lord  Lyveden. 
William  Lord  Bbouqham  and  Yaxtx. 
BicHABD   Lttttbell   Pilkington   Lord 

Westbtjby. 
Pbangis  William  Pitzhabdingb  Lord 

PrrZHABDINOE. 

LxTXE  Geoboe  Lord  Annaly. 

BicHABD  MoNOKTON  Lord  Houghton. 

William  Lord  Bomilly. 

James  Lord  Babbogill.  {Earl  of  Caith- 
ness,) 

Thomas  Lord  Clebmont. 

James  Hebbebt  Gxtstayus  Mebedyth 
Lord  Mebedyth.    {Lord  Athlumney,) 

Windham  Thomas  Lord  Kenby.  {Earl 
ofDunraven  and  Mount-Earl,) 

Ohables  Stanley  Lord  Monok,    (  Fis- 

eount  Mbnck.) 
John  Majob  Lord  Habtismebe.     {Lord 

Henniker,) 
Edwabd  Bobebt  Lytton  Lord  Lytton. 
Hedwobth  Hylton  Lord  Hylton. 
Hugh  Henby  Lord  Stbathnaibn. 
Edwabd  Gobdon  Lord  Psnbhyn. 

GusTAYUs  BussELL  Lord  Bbanoefeth. 
( Viscount  Boyne,) 

John  HsintY  Lord  EiBSTEVEN. 

John  Lord  Obmathwaite. 

William  Lord  O'Neill. 

Bobebt  Oobneus  Lord  Nafieb. 

Jenico  William  Josefh  Lord  Gorman- 

ston.     {Viscount  Oormanston.) 
William  Page  Lord  Hathebley. 


John  Laibd  Mair  Lord  Lawbengb. 

James  Plaisted  Lord  Penzance. 

John  Lord  Dxtnning.    {LordRoUo.) 

James    Lord    Baunhabd.      {Earl    of 

Southesk.) 
William  Lord  Habe.  {Earlof  Zistowel,) 

Edward   George    Lord    Howard    of 

Glossof. 
John  Lord  Oastletown. 

John  Emerioh  Edward  Lord  Aoton. 

Thomas  James  Lord  Bobabtes. 

Geobgb  Gbenfell  Lord  Wolvebton. 

Pulke  Southwell  Lord  Gbeyille. 

Thomas  Lord  O'Hagan. 

William  Lord  Sandhubst. 

John  Abthub  Douglas  Lord  Bloomfield. 

Pbedebic  Lord  Blachfobd. 

Franois  Lord  Ettbick.     {Lord  Napier.) 

John  Lord  Hanmeb. 
BouNDELL  Lord  Selbobne. 

Gavin   Lord    Bbeadalbane.      {Earl  of 

Breadalbane,) 
James  Chables  Hebbebt  Welbobe  Ellis 

Lord  SoMSBTON.   {Earlof  Normanton,) 

Bobebt  Alexandeb  Shafto  Lord  Wa- 

VBNBY. 

Henby  Austin  Lord  Abebdabe. 

Edwabd  Granvillb  GEOROELordLANER- 

ton. 
James  Lord  Monoreiff. 
John  Duke  Lord  Coleridge. 
William  Lord  Emly. 
Chichester  Samuel  Lord  Carlingford. 
Thomas  Francis  Lord  Cottesloe. 
Edmund  Lord  EUmmond. 
John  Somerset  Lord  Hamfton. 
John  Lord  Winmarleigh. 

CosFATRicK  Alexander  Lord  Douglas. 

{Earl  of  Eome.) 
George  Lord  Bamsay.     {Earl  of  Dal- 

housie,) 
Arthxtr  Edward  Holland  Grey  Lord 

Grey  de  Badcliffe. 
John   Lord  Fermanagh.     {In  another 

Place  as  Earl  of  Erne.) 
William  Bichabd  Lord  Harlech. 
Henby  Gbbabd  Lord  Alington. 
John  Lord  Tollbmache. 
Bobebt  Tolveb  Lord  Gebabd. 
Mobtimeb  Lord  Sackville. 
Colin  Lord  Blackbubn.     {A  Lord  of 

Appeal  in  Ordinary.) 
Edwabd  Stbatheabn  Lord  Gobdon  of 

Dbumeabn.     {A  Lord  of  Appeal  in 

Ordinary,) 
Bichabd  Lord  Airey. 
Charles  Bowyer  Lord  Norton. 


LIST    OF    THE    COMMONS, 


THE    NAMES    OF    MEMBEBS 

RSI'URNJSD  TO  8EBYE  IN  THE  TWENTY-FIEST  PARLIAMENT  OF  THE  UnTTED  KINGDOM 

OP  Qbsat  Bbitain  and  Ibeland,  summoned  to  meet  AT  Westminster 
THE  Futh  Day  of  March,  One  Thousand  Eight  Hundred  and  Seventy- 
four,   AS    BY    THE    SEVERAL   BeTURNS  FILED    IN    THE    OfFIOE  OF  THE    ClERK 

of  the  Crown  in  Chancery  appears  :  amended  to  the  Opening  of  the 
Sixth  Session  on  the  5th  Day  of  December,  1878. 


BEDFOED  COUNTT. 

Sir  Bichard  Thomas  Gilpin, 

bt. 
Marquess  of  Tavistock. 

BEDFORD. 
Samuel  Whitbread, 
Frederick  Charles  Polhill- 
Tumer. 

BEBES  COUNTY. 

Bobert  Loyd-Lindsay, 
John  Walter, 
Philip  Wroughton. 

reading. 

(George  John  ShawLefevre, 
GFeorge  Pahner. 

WINDSOR  rNEW). 

Bobert  Bichardson  Gard- 
ner. 

WALLINGFORD. 
Edward  Wells. 

ABINGDON. 
John  Creemer  Clarke. 


BUCKINGHAM 
COUNTY. 

Sir  Bobert  Bateson  Har- 

Tey,  bt., 
Nathaniel  Grace  Lambert, 
Hon.  Thomas  Francis  Fre- 

mantle. 

AYLESBURY. 
Sir   Nathaniel  Mayer  de 

Bothschild,  bt., 
Samuel  George  Smith. 

BUCKINGHAM. 
Egerton  Hubbard. 

MARLOW  (GREAT). 
Thomas  Owen  Wethered. 

WYCOMBE  (CHEPPING). 
Hon.  William  Henry  Pe- 
r^riue  Carington. 


CAMBETDGE  COUNTY. 

Bt.  hon.  Heniy  Bouverie 

William  Brand, 
Hon.     Eliot     Constantine 

Yorke, 
Benjamin  Bridges  Hunter 

BodweU. 

CAMBRIDGE  (UNIVERSITY). 

Bt.  hon.  Spencer  Horatio 

Walpole, 
Alexander  James  Beresford 

Beresford-Hope. 

CAMBRIDGE. 

Alfred  G^or^e  Marten, 
Patrick  Boyle  Smollett. 

EAST  CHESHIRE. 

William  John  Le^, 
William  Cunliffe  Brooks. 

MID  CHESHIRE. 

Hon.  Wilbraham  Egerton, 
Piers  Egerton  Warburton. 

WEST  CHESHIRE. 

Sir  Philip  de  Malpas  Grey 

Egerton,  bt., 
Hon.  Wilbraham  Frederick 

ToUemache. 

MACCLESFIELD. 

William    Coare    Brockle- 

hurst, 
David  Ohadwick. 

STOCKPORT. 

Charles  Henry  Hopwood, 
Frederick  Pennington. 

BIRKENHEAD. 

Dayid  Mac  Iver. 

CHESTER. 

Henry  Cecil  Baikes, 
Bt.  hon.  John  George  Dod- 
Bon. 


COBNWALL   COUNTY. 

{Eiutem  DivinoH.) 

Sir  Colman  Bashleigh,  bt., 
John  Tremayne. 

( Wutem  DivUion.) 
Sir  John  Saint  Aubyn,  bt., 
Arthur  Pendarves  Vivian. 

TRURO. 

Sir  James  M^Garel-Hogg, 

bt., 
Arthur  Tremayne. 

PENRTN  AKD  FALMOUTH. 

David  James  Jenkins, 
Henry  Thomas  Cole. 

BODMIN. 

Hon.     Edward     Frederic 
Leveson-Gower. 

LAUNCESTON. 

Sir  Hardinge  Stanley  Gif- 
fard,  knt. 

LISKEARD. 

Leonard  Henry  Courtney. 

HELSTON. 

Adolphus  William  Yoimg. 

ST.  IVES. 

Charles  Tyringham  Praed. 


CUMBEBLAND 
COUNTY. 

(EoMtem  Dioision.) 

Hon.  Charles  Wentworth 

George  Howard, 
Edward  Stafford  Howard. 

( Western  Division,) 

Hon.  Percy  Scawen  Wynd- 

ham, 
Et.  Hon.  Jocelyn  Francis 

Lord  Mimcaster. 


List  of 

CARLISLE. 
Bobert  Perguson, 
Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  bt. 

COCKERMOUTH. 
Isaac  Fletcber. 

WHITEHAVEN. 
Bt.  hon.  Gborge  Augiistus 
Frederick        Cavendish 
Bentihck. 

DERBY  COUNTY. 

{North  Derbyshire.) 
Lord  George  Henry  Caven- 
dish, 
Augustus  Peter  Arkwright. 

{South  Derbyshire.) 
Sir  Henry  Wihnot,  bt., 
Thomas  William  Evans. 

{Eagt  Derbyshire.) 
Hon.  Francis  Egerton, 
Francis  Arkwright. 

DERBY. 

Michael  Thomas  Bass, 
Samuel  PHmsoU. 

DEVON  COUNTY. 

{North  Devorahire.) 

Et.  hon.  Sir  Stafford  Henry 

Northcote,  bt., 

Sir  Thomas  Dyke  Adand, 

bt. 

( East  Devonshire. ) 

Sir  Lawrence  Palk,  bt.. 
Sir  John    Henry  Kenna- 

way,  bt. 

{South  Devonshire.) 
Sir  Lopes  Massey  Lopes, 

bt., 
John  Carpenter  Gamier. 

TIVERTON. 
Sir  John  Heathcoat  Amoiy, 

bt. 
Bt.  hon.  William  Nathaniel 

Massey. 

PLYMOUTH. 
Edward  Bates, 
Sampson  Samuel  Lloyd. 

BARNSTAPLE. 

Thomas  Cave, 
Samuel  Danks  Waddy. 

DEVONPORT. 
John  Henry  Puleston, 
George  Edward  Price. 

TAVISTOCK. 
Lord  Arthur  John  Edward 
Bussell. 

EXETER. 
Arthur  Mills, 
John  George  Johnson. 


(COMMONS,  1878-9) 

DOESET  COUNTY. 

John  Plover, 

Hon.  William  HenryBerke- 

ley  Portman, 
Hon.    Edward    Trafalgar 

Digby. 
WEYMOUTH  Ain>  MELCOMBE 
REGIS. 

Henry  Edwards, 
Sir  Frederick  John  William 
Johnstone,  bt. 

DORCHESTER. 

William  Ernest  Brymer. 

BRIDPORT. 

Pandeli  Balli. 

SHAFTESBURY. 

Yere  Pane  Benett-Stanford. 

WAREHAM. 

John  Samuel  Wanley  Saw- 
bridge  Erle-Drax. 
POOLE. 

Hon.  Anthony  Evelyn  Mel- 
bourne Ashley. 

DUEHAM  COUNTY. 

{Northern  Division.) 

Charles  Mark  Palmer, 
Sir  George  Elliot,  bt. 
{Southern  Division.) 

Joseph  WhitweU  Pease, 
Frederick  Edward  Blackett 
Beaumont. 

DURHAM  (CITY). 
Farrer  Herschell, 
Sir  Arthur  Edward  Mid- 
dleton,  bt. 

SUNDERLAND. 
Edward  Temperley  Gour- 

.ley. 
Sir      Henxy      Marshman 
Havelock,  bt. 

GATESHEAD. 

Walter  Henry  James. 

SHIELDS  (SOUTH). 
James  Cochran  Stevenson. 

DARLINGTON. 
Edmund  Backhouse. 

HARTLEPOOL. 
Isaac  Lowthian  BeU. 

STOCKTON. 
Joseph  Dodds. 

ESSEX  COUNTY. 

( IFest  Essex.) 
Sir  Henry  John  Selwin  Ib- 

betson,  bt., 
LordEustace  HenryBrown- 

low  Gascoyne  Cecil. 


Members. 
Essex  County — cont, 

{East  Eesex.) 

James  Bound, 
Samuel     Brise     Buggles- 
Brise. 

{Soaih  Eseex.) 

Thomas  Charles  Baring, 
William  Thomas  Makius. 

COLCHESTER. 

Alexander  Learmonth, 
Herbert  Bulkeley  Praed. 

MALDON. 

George  Montagu  Warren 
Sandford. 

HARWICH. 
Henry  Jervis  White  Jervis. 

GLOUCESTER  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Division, ) 
Bt.  hon.  Sir  Michael  Ed- 
ward Hicks-Beach,  bt. 
John  Beginald  Torke. 

( Western  Division. ) 

Hon.  BandaU  Edward 
Sherborne  Plunkett, 

Bobert  Nigel  Eitzhardinge 
Ejngscote. 

STROUD. 

Alfred  John  Stanton. 
Samuel  Stephens  Marling. 

TEWKESBURY. 
William  Edwin  Price. 

CIRENCESTER. 

Thomas  William  Chester 
faster. 

CHELTENHAM. 
James  Tynte  Agg-Gardner. 

GLOUCESTER. 

William  KilHgrew  Wait, 
Charles  James  Monk. 

HEEEFOBD  COUNTY. 

Sir  Joseph  BusseU  Bailey, 

bt., 
Michael  Biddulph, 
Daniel  Peploe  Teploe. 

HEREFORD. 

George  Clive, 
George  Arbuthnot. 

LEOMINSTER. 

Thomas  Blake.  . 


Lutof 

HEETPOED  COUNTY. 

Thomas  Frederick  Halsey, 
Abel  Smith, 

Hon.     Hemy     Frederick 
Oowper. 

HERTFORD. 
Arthur  James  Balfour. 

HUNTINGDON 

COUNTY. 

Edward  Fellowes, 
Yiscount  Mandeville. 

HUNTINGDON. 

Yiscotmt  Hinchingbrook. 

KENT  COUNTY. 

{J^asAem  Division.) 

Edward  Leigh  Pemberton, 
William  Deedes. 

(  Wat  Kent.) 
Sir  Charles  Hemy  Mills,  bt. , 
Yificoimt  Lewisham. 

(Mid  Kent.) 
Hon«  William  Archer  (Am- 
herst) Yiscount  Holmes- 
dale, 
Sir  William  Hart  Dyke, 
bt. 

ROCHESTER. 

Sii< Julian  Gbldsmid,  bt., 
Arthur  John  Otway. 

MAroSTONE. 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  bt.. 
Sir  Sydney  Hedley  Water- 
low,  bt. 

GREENWICH. 
Thomas  William  Boord, 
Bt.  hon.  William    Ewart 
Gladstone. 

CHATHAM. 
John  Eldon  Gorst. 

GRAVESEND. 
Bedford    Clapperton  Tre- 
Telyan  Pim. 

CANTERBURT. 
Lewis  Ashurst  Majendie, 
Hon.  Alfred  Erskine  Ga- 
thome-Hardy 

LANCASTER  COUNTY. 

(North  Lcmcatkire,) 
Bt.  Hon.  Frederick  Arthur 
Stanley, 

Thomas  Henry  Clifton. 
(Northreatt  Lancashire.) 

James  Maden  Holt, 
John  Pierce  ChamberlaiQ 
Starkie. 


{COMMONS,  1878-9} 
Lancaster  Couimr — eont 

(South-east  Lancashire.) 
Hon.  Algernon  Fulke  Eger- 

ton, 
Edward  Hardcastle. 

(South-west  Lancashire.) 
Bt.  hon.  Eichard  Assheton 

Cross, 
John  Lreland  Blackbume. 

LIVERPOOL. 
Eight  hon.  Dudley  Francis 

Stuart  (Eyder)  Yiscount 

Sandon, 
John  Torr, 
William  Bathbone. 

MANCHESTER. 
Hu^  Birley, 
Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  bt., 
Jacob  Bright. 

PRESTON. 
Edward  Hermon, 
Sir  John  Holker,  knt. 

WIGAN. 
Hon.  Lord  Lindsay, 
Thomas  Knowles. 
BOLTON. 
John  Hick, 
John  Kynaston  Cross. 

BLACKBURN. 
William  Edward  Briggs. 
Daniel  Thwaites. 

OLDHAM. 
Frederick  Lowten  Spinks, 
John  Tomlinson  Hibbert. 

SALFORD. 
William  Thomas  Charley, 
Oliver  Ormerod  Walker. 

CLITHEROE. 
Ralph  Assheton. 

ASHTON-UNDER-LTNE. 
Thomas  Walton  Mellor. 

BURT. 
Eobert  Needham  Philips. 

ROCHDALE. 
Thomas  Bayley  Potter. 

WARRINGTON. 
Sir  Gilbert  Gbeenall,  bt. 

BURNLET. 
Peter  Rylands. 

STALEYBRroGE. 
Tom  Harrop  Sidebottom. 


LEICESTER  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  John  James 

Robert  Manners, 
Samuel  William  Clowes. 

(Southern  Division,) 
Albert  Pell, 

William  Un^m  Heygate. 


Memh&rs. 

LEICESTER. 

Peter  Alfred  Taylor, 
Alexander  M* Arthur. 

LINCOLN  COUNTY. 

(North  Lineolnshire.) 

Sir  John  Dugdale  Astley, 

bt., 
Bowland  Winn. 

(Afid  Lineolnshire.) 
Henry  ChapHn, 
Hon.  Edward  Stanhope. 

(South  Lincolnshire.) 

Sir  WiUiam  Earle  Welby- 

Gregory,  bt., 
Edmund  Tumor. 

GRANTHAM. 

Sir  Hugh  Arthur  Henry 

Cholmeley,  bt., 
Henry  Francis   Cockayne 

Cust. 

BOSTON. 

William  James  Ingram, 
Thomas  Garfit. 

STAMFORD. 

Rt.  hon.  Sir  John  Charles 
Dalrymple  Hay,  bt. 

GRIMSBY  (GREAT). 
Alfred  Mellor  Watkin. 

LINCOLN. 
Edward  Chaplin, 
Charles  Seely. 

MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

Rt.    Hon.    Lord    George 

Francis  Hamilton, 
Octavius  Edward  Coope. 
WESTMINSTER. 

Rt.  hon.  William  Henry 

Smith, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  bt. 
TOWER  HAMLETS. 
Charles  Thompson  Ritchie, 
Joseph  D' Aguilar  Samuda. 

HACKNEY. 
John  Holms, 
Henry  Fawcett. 

FINSBURY. 
William    Torrens    M'Cul- 

lagh  Torrens, 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  bt. 
MARYLEBONE. 
William  Forsyth, 
Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  knt. 

CHELSEA. 
Sir    Charles     Wentworth 

Dilke,  bt., 
William  Gordon. 


List  of 
LONDON  (UNIVERSITY). 

Et.  hon.  Eobert  Lowe. 

LONDON. 
William  James  Eichmond 

Cotton, 
Phflip  Twells, 
Bt.  noi\.  John  Q^Uibrand 

Hubbard, 
Bt.  hon.  Qeorge  Joachim 

Gk>schen. 


MONMOUTH  COUNTY. 

Bt.    Hon.    Lord     Henry 

Bichard  Charles  Somerset, 

Hon.  Frederick  Courtenay 

Morgan. 

MONMOUTH. 
Thomas  Cordes. 

NOBFOLK  COUNTY. 

{ West  Norfolk.) 

Sir  William  Bagge,  bt., 
Geoi^e    William    Pierre- 
pont  Bentinck. 

{North  Norfolk.) 

SirEdmimdHenryl^owles 

Lacon,  bt., 
James  Duff. 

(South  Norfolk.) 
Clare  SeweU  Bead, 
SirBobert  JacobBuxton,bt. 

LYNN    REGIS. 
Hon.  Bobert  Bourke, 
Lord  Claud  John  Hainilton. 

NORWICH. 
Jeremiah  James  Colman, 

NOBTHAMPTON 
COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

SackviUe  George  Stopford- 
Sackville, 

Hon.  Lord  Burghley. 
(SoiUhem  Division.) 

Sir  Bainald  Knightley,  bt., 

Fairfax     William     Cart- 
wright. 

PETERBOROUGH. 

Thompson  Hankey, 

Hon.  William  John  Went- 
worth  Fitzwilliam. 
NORTHAMPTON. 

Pickering  Phipps, 

Charles     George     Mere- 
wether. 


lOOMMONS,  1878-0} 

HORTHUMBESLAND   COTJWTY 

— oont, 

{Southern  Division.) 

Wentworth  Blackett  Beau- 
mont, 
Edward  Bidley. 

MORPETH. 
Thomas  Burt. 

TYNEMOUTH. 
Thomas  Eustace  Smith. 

NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE. 

Joseph  Cowen,^ 

Chanes  Frederick  Hamond. 

BERWICK-UPON-TWEED. 
Sir  Dudley  Coutts  Marjori- 

banks,  bt., 
Dayid  Milne  Home. 


NOBTHUMBEBLAND 
COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Bt.  non.  Hen^  George 
(Percy)  Earl  Percy, 

Sir  Matthew  White  Bidley, 
bt. 


NOTTINGHAM 
COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 
Frederick  Chatfield  Smith, 
Viscount  Galway. 

( Southern  Division). 

Thomas  Blackbome  Thoro- 

ton  Hildyard, 
George  Storer. 

NEWARK-UPON-TRENT. 

Thomas  Earp, 

Samuel  Boteler  Bristowe. 

RETFORD  (EAST). 

Francis  John  Savile  Eol- 

jambe, 
William     Beckett     Deni- 

son. 

NOTTINGHAM. 
William  Evelyn  Denison, 
Saul  Isaac. 

OXFOBD  COUNTY. 

John  Sidney  North, 
William  Comwallis  Cart- 
wright, 
Edward  William  Haroourt. 

OXFORD  (UNIVERSITY). 

Bt.  hon.  John  Bobert  Mow- 
bray, 
John  Gilbert  Talbot. 

OXFORD  (CITY). 

Sir  William  George  Gran- 
ville Venables  Vemon- 
Harcourt,  knt., 

Alexander  William  Hall. 


Members. 

WOODSTOCK. 

Lord     Bandolph     Henry 
Spencer  Churchill. 

BANBURY. 
Bemhard  Samuelson. 

BUTLAND  COUNTYT 
Bt.  hon.  Gerard  James  Noel, 
George  Henry  Finch. 

SALOP  COUNTY. 

(Northern  Division.) 

Hon.  George  Cecil  Orlando 
(Bridgeman)  Viscount 
Newport, 

Stanley  Leighton. 

(jSbtt^em  Division.) 
John  Edmimd  Seveme, 
Sir  Baldwyn  Leighton,  bt. 

SHREWSBURY. 
Charles  Cecil  Cotes, 
Henry  Bobertson. 
WENLOCK. 
Alexander        Hargreaves 

Brown, 
Cecil      Theodore      Weld 
Forester. 

LUDLOW. 
Hon.      George      Herbert 
Windsor  Windsor-Clive. 
BRIDGNORTH. 
William  Henry  Foster. 

SOMEBSET  COUNTY. 

(East  Somerset.) 
Balph  Shuttleworth  Allen, 
Sir  PhiHp  John  William 
Miles,  bt. 

(Mid  Somerset.) 
Bichard  Homer  Paget, 
William    Stephen     Gfore- 
Langton 

(West  Somerset.) 
Hon.    Arthur   WelHngton 
Alexander  Nelson  Hood, 
Yaughan       Hanning 
Vaughan-Lee. 
BATH. 
Arthur  Divett  Hayter, 
Nathaniel  George  Philips 
Bousfield. 

TAUNTON. 
Alexander    Charles    Bar- 
clay, 
Sir  Henry  James,  knt. 

FROME. 
Henry  Bemhard  Samuel- 
son. 

BRISTOL. 
Kirkman  Daniel  Hodgson, 
Samuel  Morley. 


JJitof 


Vfilba^^^  \''  Bon)l>>'^,T<^^o^*«*\  Charles  ^®^    » 


I 


t 


Alfred 


List  of 

DEVIZES. 
Sip  Thomas  Bateson,  bt. 

MARLBOROUGH. 
Lord      Charles     William 
Bruce. 

CHIPPENHAM. 
Gabriel  Gbldney. 

CALNE. 
Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurice. 

MALMESBURT. 
Walter  Powell. 

WESTBURT. 
Abraham  Laverton. 

WILTON. 
Hon.  Sidney  Herbert. 

WORCESTEE  COUNTY. 

{Eastern  Divition.) 
Henry  Allsopp, 
Thomas  Eades  Walker. 

( Western  Division.) 
Frederick  Winn  Knight, 
Sir     Edmund     Anthoney 
Harley  Lechmere,  bt. 

EVESHAM. 

James  Bourne. 

DROIT  WICH. 
John  Corbett. 

BEWDLEY. 
Charles  Harrison. 
DUDLEY. 
Henry  Brinsley  Sheridan. 

KIDDERMINSTER. 

Sir  William  Augustus 
Eraser,  bt. 

WORCESTER. 
Thomas  Rowley  Hill, 
John  Derby  Allcroft. 

YORK  COUNTY. 

(North  Riding.) 

Bt.  hon.  William  Reginald 
(Buncombe)  Viscount 
Helmsley, 

Frederick  Acclom  Milbank. 

{East  Riding.) 
Christopher  Sykes, 
William   Henry   Harrison 
Broadley. 

( West  Riding, NorthemDivision^ 
Lord     Frederick    Charles 
Cavendish, 

Sir  Matthew  Wilson,  bt. 
(West  Riding,  Eastern  Division.) 

Christopher      Beckett 

Denison, 
Joshua  Fielden. 

V^^9i  Ridina,S<mlhem  Division.) 
Walter    Thomas  William 

Spencer  Stanhope, 
Lewis  Randal  Starkey. 


(OOlhaiONS,  1878-9) 

YoKK  County — cont. 

LEEDS. 
WilL'am  St.  James  Wheel- 
house, 
Robert  Tennant, 
John  Barran. 

PONTEFRACT. 
Rt.    hon.    Hugh    Culling 

Eardley  Childers, 
Samuel  Waterhouse. 
SCARBOROUGH. 
Sir  Charles  Legard,  bt., 
Sir  Harcourt  Vanden  Bem- 
pde  Johnstone,  bt. 

SHEFFIELD. 
John  Arthur  Roebuck, 
Anthony  John  Mundella. 

BRADFORD. 

Rt.  hon.  William  Edward 

Forster, 
Henry  William  Ripley. 

HALIFAX. 
Rt.  hon.  James  Stansfeld, 
John  Dyson  Hutchinson. 
KNARESBOROUGH. 

Basil  Thomas  Woodd. 

MALTON. 

Hon.      Charles      William 

Wentworth  -  FitzwUliam. 

RICHMOND. 

Hon.  John  Charles  Dundas. 

RIPON. 
Rt.  hon.  Frederick  Oliver 
(Robinson)  Earl  de  Grey. 
HUDDERSFIELD. 

Edward  Aldam  Leatham. 

THIRSK 

Sir  WilHam  Pa^e  Gall- 
wey,  bt. 

NORTHALLERTON. 
George  William  ElHot. 
WAKEFIELD. 

Thomas  Kemp  Sanderson, 

WHITBY. 
William  Henry  Gladstone. 

YORK  CITY. 
George  Leeman, 
Rt.  hon.  James  Lowther. 

MIDDLESBOROUGU. 
Isaac  Wilson. 

DEWSBURY. 
John  Simon. 

KINGSTON-UPON-HULL. 
Charles  Henry  Wilson, 
Charles  Morgan  Norwood. 

BARONS  OF  THE 
CTNGUE  PORTS. 

DOVER. 

Charles  Kaye  Fresh£eld, 
Alexander  George  Dickson. 


Ja(9M0^S. 

Barons    of    the   Cinque 
Poets — cont. 

HASTINGS. 
Thomas  Brassey, 
Sir  Ughtred  James  Kay- 
Shuttleworth,  bt. 
SANDWICH. 
Henry  Arthur  Brassey, 
Rt.  hon.  Edward  Hugessen 

Knatchbiill-Hugessen. 
HYTHE. 
Sir  Edward  William  Wat- 
kin. 

RYE. 
Hon.    John    Stewart   Ga- 
thome-Hardy. 

wales! 
anglesea  county. 

Richard  Davies. 

BEAUMARIS. 
Morgan  Lloyd. 

BRECKNOCK  COUNTY. 
William  Fuller  Maitland. 

BRECKNOCK. 
James      Price       William 
Gwynne  Holford. 

CARDIGAN  COUNTY. 
Thomas  Edward  Lloyd. 

CARDIGAN,  &o. 
David  Davies. 

CARMARTHEN 
COUNTY. 
Hon.  (Frederick  Archibald 
Vaughan  Campbell)  Vis- 
count Emlyn, 
John  Jones. 

CARMARTHEN,  Ao. 
Benjamin    Thomas    Wil- 
liams.^ 

CARNARVON  COUNTY. 
Hon.George  SholtoDouglas 
Pennant. 

CARNARVON,  Ac. 
William  Bulkeley  Hughes, 

DENBIGH  COUNTY. 

SirWatkinWilliamsWynn, 
bt,, 

George  Osborne  Morgan. 

DENBIGH,  4c. 
Watkin  Wilhams. 

FLINT  COUNTY. 
Hon.    Lord    Richard    de 
Aquila  Grosvenor. 
FLINT,  Ac. 
John  Roberts. 

GLAMORGAN  COUNTY. 
Henry  Hussey  Vivian, 
Christopher   Rice    Hansel 
Talbot, 


lAHof 
Olahoroan  County — eoni, 

MERTHYR  TYDVIL. 
Henry  Bicbard, 

Bichard  Fothergill. 
CARDIFF,  Ac. 
James    Frederick    Dudley 
Grichton-Stuart. 
SWANSEA.  &o. 
Lewis  Llewelyn  Dillwyn. 

MERIONETH  COUNTY. 
Samuel  Holland. 

MONTGOM]^ 
COUNTY. 
Charles  Watkin  WiUiams 
"Wvnn. 

if ONTGOMERY.  Ao. 
Hon.  Frederick  Stephen  Ar- 
chibald Hanbury-Tracy. 

PEMBBOKE  COUNTY. 
James  Bevan  Bowen. 
PEMBROKE.  <bo. 
Edward  James  Reed,  C.B. 

UAVERFORDWEST. 
Hon.  William  Baron  Ken- 
sington. 

BADNOE  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Arthur  Walsh. 
NEW  RADNOR. 
Bt.  hon.  Spencer  Compton 

(Cavendish)  Marquess  of 

Partington. 

SCOTLAND. 

ABERDEENsnrRE. 
{^EoMi  Abgrdeenthire,) 

Sir   Alexander    Hamilton 
Gordon,  knt. 

( Weti  Ah^deenshire.) 
Lord     William     Douglas 
Cope  Gordon. 

ABERDEEN. 
John  Farley  Leith. 
ARGYLE. 
Lord  Colin  Campbell. 
AYR. 
{North  Ayrthire.) 

Bog^  Montgomerie. 
{South  Ayrshire.) 

Claud  Alexander. 
KILMARNOCK,  RENFREW, 

James  Fortescue  Harrison. 

BURGHS  OF  AYR,  4o. 
Sir  William  James  Mont- 
gomery Cuninghame,  bt. 
BANFF. 
Robert  WiUiam  Duff. 

BERWICK. 
Hon.  Bbt.  Baillie-Hamilton 

BUTE. 
Charles  Daliymple. 
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CAITHNESSSHIRE. 
Sir   John    George    ToUe- 
mache  Sinclair,  bt. 
WICK,  KIRKWALL,  &o. 
John  Pender. 

CLACKMANNAN  AND 
KINROSS. 

Bt.  hon.  William  Patrick 

Adam. 

DUMBARTON. 
Archibald  Orr  Ewing. 
DUMFRIESSHIKE. 
John   James   Hope-John- 
stone. 

DUMFRIES,  Ac. 
Ernest  Noel. 

EDINBURGDSniRE. 
Bt.   hon.   William  Henry 
(Montasru  Douglas  Scott) 
Earl  of  Dalkeith. 
EDINBURGH. 
Duncan  McLaren, 
James  Cowan. 

UNIVERSITIES    OF    EDIN- 
BURGU  AND  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Bt.  hon.  Lyon  Playfair. 

BURGHS  OF  LEitU,  4c. 
Andrew  Grant. 

ELGIN  AND  NAIRN. 
Hon.   Alexander   William 

George  (Duff)  Viscount 

Macduff. 

BURGHS  OF  ELGIN,  4c. 
Mountstuart     ELphinstone 

Grant  Duff. 

FALKIRK,  4c.  BURGHS. 
John  Bamsay. 

FIFE. 
Sir  Bobert  Anstruther,  bt. 
BURGHS  OF  ST.  ANDREWS. 
Edward  Ellice. 

KIRKCALDY,  DYSART,  4c. 
Sir  George  Campbell,  knt. 

FORFAR. 
James  William  Barclay. 

TOWN  OF  DUNDEE. 
James  Yeaman, 
Edward  Jenkins. 

MONTROSE,  4o. 
Bt.  hon.  William  Edward 
Baxter. 

HADDINGTON. 

Hon.      Francis      Wemyss 

(Charteris)  Lord  Elcho. 

HADDINGTON  BURGHS. 

Lord     William    Montagu 

Hay. 

INVERNESS. 
Donald  Cameron. 

INVERNESS,  4o. 
Charles  Fraser  Mackintosh. 

KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Sir  George  Balfour,  K.C.B. 

KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

John  Maitland, 


LANARK. 
{North  Lanarkshire,) 

Sir  Thomas  Edward  Cole- 

brooke,  bt. 

{South  Lanarkshire,) 
SirWindham  CharlesJames 

Carmichael  -  Anstruther, 

bt. 

GLASGOW. 
Charles  Cameron, 
George  Anderson, 
Alexander  Whitelaw. 

UNIVERSITIES  OF  GLAS- 
GOW and  ABERDEEN. 

Bt.  hon.  William  Watson. 
LINLITHGOW. 

Peter  McLagan. 
ORKNEY  AND  SHETLAND. 

Samuel  Laing. 
PEEBLES  AND  SELKIRK. 

Sir  Graham  Graham  Mont- 
gomery, bt. 

PERTH. 
Henry    Edward     Stirling 
Home  Drummond  Moray. 
TOWN  OF  PERTH. 
Charles  Stuart  Parker. 

RENFREWSHIRE. 
William  Mure. 

PAISLEY. 
William  Holms. 

GREENOCK. 
James  Stewart. 

ROSS  AND  CROMARTY. 
Alexander  Matheson. 

ROXBURGH. 
Sir    George    Henry   Scott 
Douglas,  bt. 
HAWICK,  SELKIRK,  4c. 
George  Otto  Trevelyan. 

STIRLING. 
Sir  William  Edmonstone, 
bt. 

STIRLING,  4o. 
Henry    Campbell-Banner- 
man. 

SUTHERLAND. 
Hon.   (Cromartie  Leveson 
Gower)     Marquess      of 
Stafford. 

WIGTON. 
Bobert  Vans  Agnew. 

WIGTON,  4c.  BURGHS. 
Mark  John  Stewart. 


IBELAND. 


ANTRIM  COUNTY. 
Jcunes  Chaine, 
Hon.  Edward  O'Neill. 

BELFAST. 
James  Porter  Corry, 
William  Ewart. 


List  of 

LISBURN. 
Sir  Richard  Wallace,  bt. 

CARRICKFERGUS. 
Marriott  Robert  Dalway. 

ARMAGU  COUNTY. 
Edward  Wingfield  Vemer, 
Maxwell  Charles  Close. 

ARMAGH    (CITY). 

George  De  La  Poer  Beres- 

ford. 
CARLOW  COUNTY. 
Henry  Bruen, 
Arthur      MacMorrough 

Kavanagh. 

CARLOW  (BOROUGH). 
Henry  Owen  Lewis. 

CAVAN  COUNTY. 
Charles  Joseph  Fay, 
Joseph  Oillis  Biggar. 
CLARE  COUNTY. 
Rt.    hon.    Lord    Francis 

Conyngham, 
Sir  Bryan  O'Loghlen,  bt. 

ENNIS. 
William  Stacpoole. 

CORK  COUNTY. 
McCarthy  Downing, 
William  Shaw. 

CORK  (CITY). 
Nicholas  Daniel  Murphy. 
William  Goulding. 

BANDON  BRIDGE. 
Alexander  Swanston. 

YOUGHAL. 
Sir  JosephNeale  McKenna, 
knt. 

KINSALE. 
Eugene  CoUins. 

MALLOW. 

John  George  MacCarthy. 

DONEGAL  COUNTY. 
Hon.    James    (Hamilton) 

Marquess  of  Hamilton, 
William  Wilson. 

DOWN  COUNTY. 
Hon.  Lord  Arthur  Edwin 
Hill-Trevor, 

Viscount  Castlereagh. 

NEWRY 
William  Whitworth. 
DOWNPATRICK. 
John  MulhoUand. 

DUBLIN  COUNTY. 
Ion  Trant  Hamilton, 
Bt.  hon.  Thomas  Edward 
Taylor. 

DUBLIN  (CITY). 
Sir  Arthur  Edward  Ghiin- 

ness,  bt.y 
Maurice  Brooks. 

DUBLIN  UNIVERSITY. 
Hon.  David  Rbt.  Plunket, 
Bt,  hon.  Edward  Gibson. 
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FERBIANAGH. 
William  Humphrys  Arch- 

daJl, 
Hon.  Henry  Arthur  Cole. 

ENNISKILLEN. 
Hon.  John  Henry  (Crich- 
ton)  Viscoimt  Crichton. 

GALWAY  COUNTY. 
John  Philip  Nolan, 
Mitchell  Senry. 

GALWAY  (BOROUGH). 
George  Morris, 
Michael  Francis  Ward. 

KERRY. 
Henry  Arthur  Herbert, 
Bowland   Ponsonby  Blen- 

nerhassett. 

TRALEE. 

Daniel  O'Donoghue,  (The 
O'Donoghue). 

KILDARE. 
Charles  Henry  Meldon, 
Et.  hon.  William   Henry 
Ford  Cogan. 

KILKENNY. 
George  Leopold  Bryan, 
Patrick  Martin. 

KILKENNY  (CITY). 
Benjamin  Whitworth. 

KING'S  COUNTY. 
Sir  Patrick  O'Brien,  bt., 
Dayid  Sherlock. 

LEITRIM  COUNTY. 
John  Brady, 
Francis  O'Beime. 

LIMERICK  COUNTY. 
William  Henry  O'SuUivan, 
Edmund  John  Synan. 

LIMERICK  (CITY). 

Isaac  Butt, 

Bichard  O'Shaughnessy. 

LONDONDERRY  COUNTY. 
Bichard  Smyth, 
Bt.  hon.  Hugh  Law. 

COLERAINE. 
Daniel  Taylor. 

LONDONDERRY  (CITY). 
Charles  Edward  Lewis. 
LONGFORD  COUNTY. 
Myles  WiUiam  O'Beilly, 
George  Errington. 

LOUTH  COUNTY. 
Alexander  Martin  Sullivan, 
George  Harley  Kirk. 

DUNDALK. 
Philip  Callaji. 

DROGHBDA. 
William  Hagarty  O'Leaiy. 

MAYO  COUNTY. 
George  Ekins  Browne, 
John  O'Connor  Power. 


'  MEATH  COUNTY. 

Nicholas  Ennis, 
Charles  Stewart  Pamell. 

MONAGHAN  COUNTY. 
Sir  John  Leslie,  bt., 
Sewallis  Evelyn  Shirley. 

QUEEN'S  COUNTY. 
Kenelm  Thomas  Digby, 
Edmund  Dease. 

PORTARLINGTON. 
Lionel   Seymour   William 
Dawson-Damer. 

ROSCOMMON  COUNTY. 
Charles  Owen  O'Conor  (The 

O'Conor  Don), 
Hon.  Charles  fVench. 

SLIGO  COUNTY. 
Denis  Maurice  O'Conor. 
Edward  Bobert  King  Har- 
man. 

TIPPERAEY  COUNTY. 
Stephen  Moore, 
Edmoiid  Dwyer  Gray. 

CLONMEL. 
Arthur  John  Moore. 

TYRONE  COUNTY. 

John  William  Ellison  Ma- 
cartney, 

Hon.HenryWilliamLowry- 
Corry. 

DUNGANNON. 
Thomas  Alexander  Dick- 
son. 

WATERFORD  COUNTY. 
Lord  Charles  William  De 

la  Poer  Beresford, 
James  Delahunty. 

DUNGARVAN. 

Frank  Hugh  O'DonneU. 

WATERFORD  (CITY). 
Bichard  Power, 
PurceU  O'Gorman. 

WESTMEATH  COUNTY. 
Patrick  James  Smyth, 
Bt.  hon.  Lord  Bobert  Mon- 
tagu. 

ATHLONE. 
Edward  Shell. 

WEXFORD  COUNTY. 
Sir  George  Bowyer,  bt., 
Keyes  OMDlery. 

WEXFORD  (BOROUGH). 
William  Archer  Bedmond. 

NEW  ROSS. 
John  Dunbar. 

WICKLOW  COUNTY. 
William  Bichard  0*Byrne, 
William  Wentworth  Fitz- 
William  Dick. 


HANSARD'S 


PARLIAMENTARY  DEBATES, 

IN  THE 
BlXTH     8B8BI0N    OF      THB     TwBNTT-FlRST     PjJLLIAMENT    OF    THE 

United    Kingdom     of     Great    Britain  and    Ireland^ 

APPOINTED  TO   MEET   5   MaBGH,  1874,  AND  THENCE  CONTINUED 

TILL  5  December,   1878,  in  the  Foett-second  Yeab  of 

THB  BeIQN   of 

HER  MAJESTY  QUEEN  VICTOEIA. 


FEBST    VOLUME    OP    THE    SESSION. 


HOUSE     OF     LOBDS, 
Thmr^iayf  6M  Ihembir,  1878. 


m0^m0t0*^t0^0t0t^ 


rB  PAHLTAMENT,  which  had  been 
Koroffaed  in  the  uaoal  form  from 
the  16th  day  of  Augnst  to  the  2nd 
day  of  NoTember;  and  thence  to  the 
SOth  day  of  November ;  was  now  com- 
manded to  aBsemble  on  the  5th  day  of 
December  for  Despatch  of  Business  by 
Brodamation,  as  follows : — 

«  BT  TEE  QTTEEN^A  PROCLAMATION. 

^'YlCTOBXA  B. 

''Wliflreaa  Our  ParUamezit  standB  prorogued 
to  Mmrday  the  Thirtieth  Day  of  November  in- 
Btant :  We,  by  and  witii  the  Advice  of  Our  Priyy 
Oomual,  hereby  iffae  Our  Boyal  Prodamation, 
and  paUiih  and  dedare,  that  the  said  Parlia- 
ment be  futiier  prArogued  to  Thunda^  the 

YOL.  OOXIin.      [ZSXBD  flDOBB.] 


Fifth  Day  of  Deeember  One  thoofland  eight 
hundred  and  seventy-eight ;  and  Wo  do  hereby 
further,  with  the  Advice  aforesaid,  declare  Our 
Boyal  Will  and  Pleasure  that  the  said  Parlia* 
ment  shall,  on  the  said  Thurtday  the  Fifth 
Day  of  December  One  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy-eight,  assemble  and  be  holden  for 
the  Despatch  of  divers  urgent  and  important 
Affairs ;  And  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral, and  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses, 
and  the  Commissioners  for  Shires  and  Burgha 
of  the  House  of  Commons,  are  hereby  re- 
quired and  commanded  to  give  their  Attendance 
accordingly,  at  JFettmitiater,  on  the  said  ThurS" 
day  the  f^fth  Day  of  December  One  thousand 
eight  hundred  and  seventy-eight. 

"  Qiven  at  Our  Court  at  Windtor,  thia 
Twenty-seventh  Day  of  November  in  the  Year 
of  our  Lord  One  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
seventy-eight,  and  in  the  Forty-second  Year  of 
Our  Beign. 


<<  Gk>d  save  the  Queen," 


B 
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Thi  Queefifi 


(LOEDS] 


Sf$$ch. 


And  {he  Paht.tamknt  having  met 
aoeordinffly,  {he  Session  was  opened  by 
OoQunisdon. 

The  House  of  Lobds  being  met; 

The  LOED  OHANOELLOE  ac- 
quainted the  Housei 

**  That  it  not  being  convenient  for  Her 
Majesty  to  be  pereonally  present  here  this  day, 
She  has  been  pleased  to  cause  a  Commission 
under  tiie  Great  Seal  to  be  prepared,  in  order 
to  the  holding  of  this  Parliament.*' 

Then  Five  of  the  Lobds  Oommissiokebs 
— ^namely,  The  Lord  Chanoellob  ;  The 
LoBD  President  op  the  Oounoil  (The 
Duke  of  Eichmond  and  Gk>rdon) ;  The 
Lord  Prtvt  Seal  (The  Duke  of  North- 
umberland) ;  The  Lord  Steward  (Earl 
Beauchamp) ;  and  The  Lord  Seelmebs- 
DALE — being  in  their  Eobes,  and  seated 
on  a  Form  placed  between  the  Throne 
and  the  Woolsack,  commanded  the  Gen- 
tleman Usher  of  the  Black  Eod  to  let 
the  Commons  know  ''  The  Lords  Com- 
missioners desire  {heir  immediate  at- 
tendance in  this  HousOi  to  hear  the 
Commission  read." 

And  the  Commons  being  at  the  Bar, 
with  their  Speaker: — The  Commission 
was  read  by  the  Clerk : — Then 

THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  delivered 
Heb  Majesty's  Speech  to  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  as  follows : — 

^^My  Lords f  and  Gentlemen, 

<<  I  beobet  that  I  have  been  obliged 
to  call  for  your  attendance  at  an  un* 
nsual  and,  probably,  to  most  of  yoUj 
an  inconvenient  season* 

"  The  hostility  towards  my  Indian 
Govenunent  manifested  by  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  repulsed  my  friendly  Mis- 
sion, left  me  no  alternative  but  to 
make  a  peremptory  demand  for  re- 
dress. 

"  This  demand  having  been  disre- 
garded, I  have  directed  an  expedition 
to  be  sent  into  his  territory,  and  I 
have  taken  the  earliest  opportunity  of 
calling  you  together^  and  making  to 


yon  the  communication  required  by 
Law. 

"I  have  directed  that  Papers  on 
the  subject  shall  be  laid  before  you. 

''  I  receive  from  all  foreign  Powers 
assurances  of  their  friendly  feelings, 
and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
that  the  arrangements  for  the  pacifica- 
tion of  Europe,  made  by  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  will  be  successfully  carried 
into  effect 

"  OentUmen  of  the  House  of 
Commons, 
^'The  Estimates  for  the  ensuing 
year  are  in  course  of  preparation,  and 
will   in  due  time  be  submitted   to 
you. 

**My  Lords,  and  Gentlemen, 

''  I  propose  that  after  full  delibera- 
tion upon  the  matters  which  have  led 
me  to  anticipate  your  usual  time  of 
meeting,  and  after  a  suitable  recess, 
you  should  proceed  to  the  considera- 
tion of  various  measures  for  the  public 
benefit  which  will  then  be  laid  before 
you. 

"I  confidently  commit  to  your 
wisdom*  the  great  interests  of  my 
Empire,  and  I  pray  that  the  blessing 
of  Almighty  GK)d  may  attend  your 
counsels." 

Then  the  Commons  withdrew. 
House  adjourned  during  pleasure. 
House  resumed. 


EoLL  OP  the  Lobds — Garter  King  of 
Arms  attending,  delivered  at  the  Table 
(in  the  usual  manner)  a  List  of  the 
Lords  Temporal  in  the  Sixth  Session  of 
the  Twenty -first  ParUament  of  the 
United  Slingdom:  The  same  was  or- 
dered to  Ue  on  the  Table. 

Select  YE8TBiBa*-Bill,  pro  formdf 
read  1% 
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AFQHANISTAN   (EXPENSES   OF  MIU- 

TART  OPEEATIONS). 

voTioB    or    HOTIOir. 

ViaooTOT  OEANBEOOK :  My  Lords, 
I  beg  to  give  Notioe  that  on  Monday 
next  I  diaU  move — 

'*  That  Her  Majei^7,  haTixig  directed  a  Hili- 
tarr  eimedition  of  Her  Forces  charged  npon 
Indiaii  fieveoLiiei  to  be  despatched  against  the 
Anwer  of  Afghanistan,  this  jSouse  consents  that 
the  Bevenues  of  India  shall  be  applied  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Military  operations  widen 
may  be  carried  an  beyond  the  external  frontiers 
ot  Uer  Mjjesty't  Lumaa  pooiosrionfl." 

THE  QTJEEira  SPEECH. 

ADDBES8  m  AKSWEB  TO  HEB 

MAJESTTS  MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

The  Qussn'b  Speech  reported  by  The 
LoBD  Chancellob. 

The  Eabl  op  RAVENSWOETH,  in 
rising  to  more  that  an  hnmble  Addrees 
be  presented  to  Her  Majesty  in  answer 
to  Her  Majesty's  Most  Gfradous  Speech, 
said :  My  ILoids,  on  rising  for  the  first 
time  to  address  yonr  Lordships  I  must 
daim  yoor  indaigenoei  I  am  afraid  for 
some  time,  on  two  grounds — upon  gene- 
ral g^imds,  my  Lords,  and  upon  special 
grounds ;  because,  though  I  cannot 
aUege  entire  inexperience  in  public 
business  or  in  debate,  haying  served  a 
considerable  apprenticeship  in  ''another 
place,"  I  cannot  disguise  from  myself 
that  within  this  Chamber  popular  pas- 
sion and  prejudice  hare  no  influence. 
My  Lords,  to  woo  and  to  win  the  popu- 
lar ear  is  not  the  ambition  of  many  of 
your  Lordships ;  but  that  fact  does  not 
render  the  task  of  addressing  you  for  the 
&st  time  any  easier.   It  is,  tiierefore,  on 

general  grounds  that  I  claim  your  in- 
ulgence,  and  there  are  special  grounds 
likewise  upon  which  I  shall  daim  it. 

This  is  a  special  summons  to  Parlia- 
ment, and  it  has  met  for  a  special 
purpose.  The  subject  which  you  have 
to  discuss  is  one  of  no  ordinary  im- 
portance ;  and  in  attempting  to  address 
your  Lordships  upon  {it  I  cannot  but 
consider  for  a  moment  the  circumstances 
that  hare  occurred.  I  see  before  me 
statesmen  of  profound  and  lengthened 
experience;  I  see  before  me  old  and 
skilled  diplomatists ;  I  see  Secretaries 
and  ex-Secretaries  and  ex- Viceroys  of 
India ;  and  I  see,  likewise,  military  men 
of  the  highest  and  most  exalted  rank, 
and  prof oond  in  tho  fldenoe  and  the  arts 


and  strategy  of  war.  To  render  my  task 
more  than  ordinarily  difficult,  I  feel 
that  the  atmosphere  of  the  House  of 
Lords,  though  essentially  calm  and  judi- 
cial, is,  at  Uie  same  time,  a  critical  one. 
My  Lords,  exactly  10  years  ago  an 
eminent  Indian  statesman  wrote  thus 
from  Calcutta,  as  Viceroy,  to  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  He 
said— 

'<No  man  oan  doubt  that  the  approach  of 
Russia  towards  the  North -Western  Frontier 
of  India  may  inyolve  us  in  great  difficulties." 

My  Lords,  the  Viceroy  who  wrote  this 
was  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  was  the  Duke  of 
Argyll;  and  I  venture,  my  Lords,  to 
aUuae  to  these  plain  words,  because  I 
think  they  are  fitting  words  to  open  the 
discussion  of  the  subject  which  you  are 
about  to  deal  with.      They  were  pro- 

ghetic  words  then,  my  Lords,  and  they 
ave  come  true  now ;  they  are  the  **  key- 
note "  of  this  debate. 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  trust  that  in  dis- 
cussing this  matter  we  shall  not  blink 
this  question,  because  it  is  a  question 
upon  which  we  should  not  speak  with 
bated  breath ;  and  I  think — in  fact,  I 
firmly  believe — that  a  plain  outspoken 
Parliamentary  debate  upon  the  question 
of  Oentral  Asia  will  do  [more  than  any- 
thing else  to  effect  that  which  every 
statesman  and  lover  of  his  country  ought 
to  desire — namely,  to  bring  about  an 
understandiDg  between  Bussia  and  Eng- 
land upon  that  question.  I  venture  to 
think,  my  Lords,  that  plain  speaking 
will  do  more  to  accomplisn  that  end  than 
the  whispers  of  Cabinets,  the  words  of 
Generals,  or  the  wiles  of  diplomacy.  My 
Lords,  the  Frontier  policy — or  rather  the 
policy  that  should  guide  us  with  respect 
to  the  Frontier  of  our  North -Western 
Provinces  in  India — is  a  question  that  has 
occupied  and  taxed  the  energies  of  our 
greatest  statesmen,  and  for  years  almost 
has  appeared  to  baffle  their  efforts  at 
solution.  I  should  like  to  remind  your 
Lordships  that  there  has  existed  for  a 
long  time  two  distinct  schools  of  policy 
on  that  subject ;  and  they  are,  if  I  may 
use  the  expression  for  the  sake  of  argu- 
ment, what  I  may  term  the  backward 
school  and  the  forward  school  of  In- 
dian politicians.  To  give  some  idea 
of  the  bent  of  mind  of  the  backward 
school,  I  would  draw  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  an  event  of  some  importance 
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as  far  back  as  the  year  1857,  when 
an  eminent  Indian  statesman  proposed 
the  abandonment  of  Peshawur  and 
the  cession  of  it  and  a  portion  of  the 
neighbouring  district  to  Dost  Mahomed. 
I  do  not  allude  to  that  matter  now  bj 
way  of  criticism,  for  that  is  unnecessary ; 
but  I  may  mention,  in  passing,  that  this 
rather  remarkable  proposal  was  stoutly 
combatted  at  the  time  by  Sir  Sidney 
Cotton,  and  that  great  and  good  man, 
Colonel  Edwards,  afterwards  Sir  Herbert 
Edwards,  and  the  Viceroy  of  that  day. 
Lord  Canning,  rejected  the  proposal. 
I  allude  to  tms  as  an  indication  of  the 
length  to  which  the  disciples  of  the  back- 
ward school  have  been,  and  may  be  now, 
Srepared  to  go.  My  Lords,  when  doctors 
iffer  the  patient  suffers,  and  in  this 
case  the  patient  is  the  Indian  Empire. 
I  think  he  would  be  a  bold  statesman 
who  would  get  up  and  attempt,  looking 
at  the  intrigues  and  conspiracies,  the 
insurrections,  the  mischief,  and  the 
danger  that  might  result  to  our  Indian 
Empire  from  delay,  to  recommend  that 
we  should  wait  until  these  two  schools 
had  settled  their  differences.  I  venture 
to  think,  my  Lords,  that  the  time  for 
argument  has  passed — that  the  time  for 
action  has  arrived. 

Now,  my  Lords,  to  speak  plainly.  Her 
Majesty's  Gracious  Speech  .has  informed 
us  mat  we  are  at  war  in  Afghanistan,  and 
I  venture  to  call  your  Lordships'  atten- 
tion to  that  littie  word  "in,"  for  I  am 
rejoiced  that  we  are  not  at  war  with 
Afghanistan — we  are  at  war  with  the 
Ameer,  but  not  with  his  subjects ;  and  if 
we  can  trust  the  Manifesto  which  has 
been  issued  by  the  Government  of  India 
it  is  not  a  war  of  ambition — ^it  is  not  a  war 
of  aggression,  it  is  not  a  war  of  annexa- 
tion— ^but  it  is  a  war  for  the  support  of  the 
honour  of  the  Crown,  the  dignity  of  the 
nation,  and  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  Now,  my  Lords,  very  serious 
accusations  have  been  largely  and  libe- 
rally levelled  at  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
for  some  time  past.  They  have  been 
accused  of  having  entered  into  this  war 
recklessly,  hastily,  and  without  justifi- 
cation, and  even,  my  Lords,  wickedly,  for 
I  have  seen  the  word  wickedly  used, 
and  by  a  noble  Lord  who  I  did  not 
expect  would  use  such  an  expression. 
My  Lords,  these  are  grave  charges. 
They  are  more  than  charges — they  are 
impeachments — and  if  they  be  just  and 
true,  I  think  it  is  time  that  the  High 
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Court  of  Parliament  should  ascertain,  by 
careful  examination,  whether  they]  are 
true  or  fnot.  My  Lords,  I  am  here  to- 
night charged  with  the  duty  of  opening 
the  case  for  the  defence  against  these 
charges,  and  I  must  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' indulgence  once  again  while  I 
do  so. 

In  the  first  place,  allow  me  to  refer  to 
my  own  position  for  one  moment.  I  can 
assure  your  Lordships,  with  all  sincerity, 
that  I  would  not  have  allowed  myself  to 
be  placed  in  this  prominent  position  if  I 
did  not  entertain  the  firm  conviction  and 
belief  that  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment 
were  justified  in  the  course  that  they 
have  taken,  and  I  go  beyond  that  and 
say  that  there  was  no  other  course  which 
in  honour  they  could  have  pursued. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  order  to  make  ^ood 
the  position  that  I  have  ventured  to 
take,  I  must  begin  by  asking  your  Lord- 
ships' permission  to  review  and  give  a 
brief  mstoiy  of  the  past  position  of 
affairs,  and  to  make  a  ^ort  retrospect  of 
our  relations  with  Shore  Ali.  First  of 
all,  my  Lords,  it  is  my  duty  to  remind 
you  that  so  far  back  as  1855  a  Treaty 
was  concluded  between  the  old  East 
India  Company  and  the  father  of  the 
present  Ameer,  Dost  Mahomed.  It  was 
short  and  simple,  and  in  its  terms  it  was 
a  Treaty  of  friendship  and  amity.  It 
was  a  Treaty  that  bound  both  signatories 
to  respect  the  integprityof  each  other's  ter- 
ritories ;  but  it  is  to  the  third  portion  of 
that  Treaty  to  which  I  particularly  wish 
to  refer.  It  bound  the  Ameer  to  be  the 
friend  of  our  Mends  and  the  enemy  of 
our  enemies;  but  there  was  no  such 
obligation  on  our  part,  and  it  is  dear 
that  the  Ameer  always  considered  the 
Treaty  as  a  one-sided  instrument.  More- 
over, my  Lords,  Lord  Canning  himself 
has  so  described  that  Treaty,  and  it  is 
important  to  bear  that  fact  in  mind.  In 
1856  an  important  engagement  was 
entered  into  oetween  the  Government 
of  tndia  and  the  old  Ameer,  which 
had  reference  mainly  to  the  war  with 
Persia,  then  going  on,  and  there 
were  certain  engagements  as  to  a  sub- 
sidy, which  I  shcol  have  to  allude  to 
by-and-bye.  In  1863  Dost  Mahomed 
died,  and  the  Ameer — Shore  Ali — noti- 
fied the  event  to  our  Gbvemment  in  a 
very  proper  and  respectful  manner.  He 
informed  the  Indian  Qovemment  of  the 
death  of  his  father ;  but  it  so  happened 
from  some  reason  or  other,  of  which  I 
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am  not  aware,  that  for  six  months  after 
that  important  oonminnication  was  re- 
ceired  no  notice  whatever  was  taken  of 
it,  and  I  think  your  Lordships  will  agree 
with  me  that  that  was  a  reiy  unfortu- 
nate start  to  make  with  a  man  of  the 
pecoliar  temper  of  the  Ameer.   If  Shore 
Ali  had   been    an  angel  on    earth  — 
and  certainly  I  believe  he  is  far  from 
that — ^he  most  have  felt  very  much  an- 
noyed at  such  a  delay.    Then  broke  out 
the  dvil  war,  in  which  at  first  Shore  Ali 
was  sacces8fiil,*his  brothers,  Mahomed 
Ufzul  Khan,  Azim  Khan,  and  a  son  of 
ITfzal,  Abdul  Bahman  !^ian,  being  in 
arms  against  him.    In  1865  he  gained 
a  very  considerable  victory  over  his  elder 
brother  and  against  his  nephew,  the  son 
of  ITfiEul  Khan ;  and  that  victory  appears 
to  have  been  gained  in  a  vexy  gallant 
manner,  but  not  without  a  severe  loss 
to  the  Ameer,  because  he  lost  his  fa- 
vourite son,  who  was  shot  in  the  battle 
by  his  own  imde.      I  do  not  allude  to 
this  as  a  great  political  event,  but  as  a 
verv  great  event  m  the  life  of  the  Ameer, 
and  it  appears,'  from  the  testimony  of 
writers  of  the  time,  that  it  had  a  very 
great  effect  on  the  mind  of  the  Ameer. 
It  is  even  uncertain  whether  that  effect 
has  entirely  disappeared  at  the  present 
time.    Moreover,  my  Lords,  I  might 
remind  you  that  the  sorrow  which  was 
caused  by  that  event  has  been  re-opened 
f  ery  lately  by  the  death  of  Abdoolla 
Jan,  the  yotmgest  and  favourite  son  of 
Shere  Ali.      Jui   1864    the    war    went 
on.     Soon  after  his  brother  gained  so 
neat  an  advantaj^e  over  him  that  Shere 
Ali  was  almost  forced  into  banishment, 
and  he  fled  to  Herat  with  a  few  fol- 
lowers.    Then  came  a  curious  portion 
of  the  history  of  our   relations   with 
Afghanistan.      TJfzul   Khan    ascended 
the  Throne  of  Cabul,  and  Shere  Ali 
remained  in  possession  of  Herat,  and  at 
that  time  the  Viceroy  of  India  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  actual  Ameer,  who  had  lo- 
cated himself  at  Oabul,  while  the  other 
dethroned  Ameer  was  at  Herat.    It  be- 
gan by  saying — 

*'  I  am  very  Bony  for  the  Ameer ;  he  is  a 
very  old  friend  of  mine,  and  I  never  had  any 
oocaaion  of  quarrel  against  him.  I  am  sonyfor 
his  degradation ; " 

but  it  goes  on  to  say — 

*'  I  am  delisted  to  oongratolate  you  (Afsul) 
on  the  yidbory  jron  ha▼1^.^(ained,  and  I  have 
DO  dooM  that  yoawiU  he  my  friend.'* 


There  were  at  that  time  not  one,  but 
two  Bulers  of  Afghanistan  —  one   at 
Cabul  and  one  at  Herat — and  the  letter 
concluded  by  recognizing  both.     Now, 
that  letter  recognized  a  principle  against 
which  Shere  Ali  had  a  great  objection, 
and  that  was,  the  recognition  of  a.  de 
facto  Buler.     Shere  Ali  has  always  said 
— *'  If  you  recognize  a  de  facto  Buler, 
the  effect  of  it  will  be  to  encourage 
everyone  who  is  opposed  to  me  to  rise 
up  against  me,  and  if  he  succeeds  in 
getting  upon  the  Throne,  you  will  im- 
mediately recognize  him."    What  Shere 
Ali  wanted  was  the  adoption  of  another 
principle.      He    wanted   the    de   jure 
principle,  and  he  wanted  us  to  recog- 
nize his  absolute  right  to  the  Throne, 
and  he  said — "I  not  only  want  you  to 
recognize  my  right  ^to  the  Throne,  but 
my  son's  right   to    the  succession.    I 
want  him  recognized  as  the  heir  to  the 
Throne  de  jureJ^    Now,  TJfzul  having 
shortly    afterwards    died,     then    came 
Shere    Ali's  famous   victory,  in  1867, 
in  Gandahar,  which  led  to  his  re-enter- 
ing Cabul  in  1868.    After  that  I  find 
a  letter  written  by  the  Ameer  to  the 
Viceroy,   and  there  appeared  to  be  a 
curious  strain  of  irony  running  through 
it.    It  was  to  this  effect — **  Here  I  am 
at  last ;  thank  God  for  it ;  but  no  thanks 
to  you."    It  is  evidently  in  an  ironical 
spirit  that  the  Ameer  wrote  that  letter. 
Now,  I  may  remind  your  Lordships  that 
the  subsidy  of  six  lacs  of  rupees  which 
had  been  formerly  given  to  the  Ameer 
was  allowed  to  go  on,  and  there  was  also  a 
valuable  annucd  present  of  arms.    I  now 
come  to  a  part  of  the  narrative  to  which 
I  refer  wi&i  very  great  pain,  and  I  am 
sure  that  your  Lordships  will  share  with 
me  in  the  sorrow  with  which  I  mention 
the  name  of  the  Viceroy — my  late  dear 
and  lamented  Friend,  Lord  Mayo.     He 
arranged  matters  with  Shere  Ali  at  a 
meeting  at  TJmballa,  and  for  some  con- 
siderable time  our  relations  with  the 
Ameer  became  comparatively  friendly — 
they  were  peaceable,  at  least,  and  so  far 
they  were  satisfactory — and  the  noble 
Duke  (the    Duke    of  Argyll),   who    I 
regret  to  see  is  not  in  his  place,  in  an 
interesting  letter  which  he  has  lately 
written,  has  paid  a  noble  and  grace- 
ful   tribute    to    the  late    Lord    Mayo, 
to  the  effect  that  the  influence  which 
we  obtained  at  that  time  over  the  mind 
of  Shere  Ali  was  owing  to  his  exertions, 
his  manly  [presence;  Jtis  genial,  open- 
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hearted  countenancei  and  Ids  transparent 
sincerity  of  character.  My  Lords,  Non 
euivis  homini  eontingit  adire  Corinthum; 
and  while  I  mention  that  our  relations 
with  Shere  Ali  at  that  time  became  more 
satisfactoxy  than  at  any  other  time,  it  is 
no  disparagement  to  the  noble  Lord  the 
late  Viceroy  (Lord  Northbrook)  to  say 
that  during  his  tenure  of  office  he]  did 
not  get  on  quite  so  well  with  the 
Ameer.  I  merely  mention  that  as  a  fact. 
There  is  no  doubt  of  the  abilities  of 
my  noble  Friend  as  an  administrator 
imder  trying  difficulties;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  I  feel  bound  to  state  the 
circumstances.  Some  Tery  curious  things 
came  out  upon  the  occasion  of  the 
Oonference  at  Umballa.  At  that  time 
we  had  an  insight  into  the  mind  of 
the  Ameer.  He  was  yery  sore  then 
upon  one  or  two  points.  He  was  sore 
at  the  premature  recognition  of  his 
brother  Azim,  and  he  made  Tarious  ob- 
servations upon  the  one-sided  charac- 
ter of  the  ^eaty  of  1855;  he  wanted 
the  succession  recognized  of  the  son 
whom  he  had  chosen  to  succeed  him. 
He  did  not  get  all  that  he  wanted  upon 
that  occasion;  but  he  obtained  some- 
thing. In  point  of  fact  he  got  a  great 
deal,  because  Lord  Mayo  promised  him 
that  the  British  Government  would  view 
with  displeasure  any  attempt  to  disturb 
the  Ameer,  and  he  presented  him  with 
two  batteries  of  artillexy,  and  a  con- 
siderable stand  of  arms ;  and  no  doubt 
the  Ameer  and  Lord  Mayo  left  the  Oon- 
ference in  a  Tery  good  humour  one 
with  the  other.  The  Ameer  wrote  a 
very  striking  letter  afterwaidsi  in  which 
he  said — 

''I  atrongly  hope  that  the  BxitiBh  Govem- 
ment  will  ^ways  do  good  and  be  kind  to  me, 
and  keep  me  under  its  protection.'* — AfghtmiB' 
tan,  No.  1,  p.  91.] 

That  was  what  the  Ameer  wanted ;  but 
it  was  what  he  never  could  get.  There 
were  many  other  matters  discussed  upon 
the  occasion,  and  among  them  the  pre- 
sence of  British  officers  in  Afghanistan, 
and  I  think  that  there  was  very  good 
reason  at  that  time  to  hope  that  the 
Ameer  would  have  consented  to  the  pre- 
sence of  British  officers  at  Herat,  Oan- 
dahar,  and  Balkh ;  but  he  certainly 
would  not  have  consented  to  the  presence 
of  British  Eesidents  at  Oabul^  because 
he  said  it  might  embarrass  him  with 
his  subjects:  I  do  certainly  think  that 
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he  would  have  given  his  consent  to  the 
presence  of  Besidents^  the  other  towns 
that  I  have  mentioned.  Her  Majesty's 
Qovemment,  however,  at  the  time,  did 
not  altogether  approve  of  what  had  been 
done  at  the  Conference,  and  they  insisted 
upon  certain  conditions  being  inserted 
— certain  reservations  and  certain  pro- 
visions being  made. 

I  pass  now  from  that  point,  and  oome 
down  to  ^the  year  1878,  and  it  is  an 
important  epoch  in  the  history  of  our 
relations.  We  found  the  Ameer  still 
friendly,  but,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
less  attentive  to  our  rispresentations  than 
he  had  shown  himself  before.  Now, 
what  had  occurred  in  the  interval?  Very 
great  events  had  occurred.  What  had 
been  styled  the  bugbear  of  the  Indian 
Government — ^namely,  the  Bussian  ad- 
vance— had  become  a  stem  reality.  The 
Eussian  troops  had  advanced  through 
Central  Asia ;  Bussia  had  made  her  in- 
fluence paramount  at  Samarcand  and  in 
Bokhara ;  she  was  now  upon  the  Oxus, 
and  Khiva  had  been  annexed.  That 
caused  very  great  alarm,  and  the  annex- 
ation of  !^biva  especially  shook,  I  hope 
not  for  ever,  the  confidence  of  England 
in  Bussian  promises.  The  Ameer  was 
alarmed,  and  he  wrote  to  us  that  he 
should  be  glad  to  have  a  Oonference  with 
the  Viceroy.  The  Oonference  was  held 
at  Simla.  Now,  my  Lords,  I  must  call 
your  attention  for  one  moment  to  th^ 
circumstances  in  which  the  Ameer  found 
himself  placed,  and  I  think  the  best 
way  to  do  so  is  to  refer  to  two  telegrams 
that  passed  between  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Secretary  of  State.  The  Viceroy 
telecTaphed  on  the  24th  of  July,  1878,  to 
the  oeoretary  of  State  tor  India,  as  fol- 
lows :— 

"  Ameer  of  Oabul  alanued  at  Bnanan  pn^^reas, 
disaatiBfied  witb  general  assurance,  and  anziooB 
to  know  definitely  how  far  he  may  rely  on  our 
help  if  invaded.  I  propose  assmring  him  that  if 
he  unreserredly  aoMpts  and  acts  on  our  advice 
in  all  external  relations  we  will  help  him  with 
money,  arms,  and  troops,  if  necessary,  to  e^oel 
unprovoked  invasion.  We  to  be  the  judge  of  tne 
necessity."— [J4wf.  p.  108.] 

The  reply  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to 
that  telegram,  on  the  26th  of  July,  was 
as  follows : — 

"  Cabinet  thinks  you  should  inform  Ameer 
that  we  do  not  at  all  share  his  alarm,  and  Qoa» 
aider  there  is  no  cause  for  it:  but  you  may 
assure  hun  we  shall  maintdn  our  settled  policy 
in  favour  of  Af ffhan^stan,  if  he  alndee  by  our 
advice  in  estenul  alfia»."-^[iW.] . 
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Now,  there  are  two  or  three  very 
importaiit  considerations  with  reference 
to  those  telegrams.  The  continuance  of 
the  sabsidy  was  one  of  the  topics  of 
consideration  between  the  Ameer  and 
the  l^ceroj,  and  the  record  of  the  con- 
versationa  is  certainly  very  pnzzling 
reading.  ^  In  the  first  mstance,  we  were 
to  negotiate  in  the  event  of  invasion; 
but  if  the  n^otiations  &iled,  we  were 
to  take  another  course,  and  if  hosti- 
lities broke  out  we  undertook  to  me 
the  Ameer  material  assistance.  But 
if  the  granting  of  the  subsidy  was  to  con- 
tinue, it  was  to  continue  not  only  upon 
the  condition  of  the  Ameer's  conduct 
towards  the  British  Gk)yemment,  but 
upon  the  manner  in  whi(^  he  treated 
his  own  subjects.  Now,  the  withdrawal 
of  the  subsidy  on  such  a  ground  would 
be  a  very  difficult  and  delicate  opera- 
tion. It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be 
a  very  difficult  thiufi^,  indeed,  to  treat 
with  a  Sovereign  when  you  have  de- 
prived yourselves  of  the  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  information  mat  is  neces- 
BBiy  to  enable  a  proper  opinion  to  be 
formed.  We  have  no  British  officers  in 
Afghanistan,  and  therefore  no  person 
on  whom  we  can  fairly  rely  for  obtaining 
such  information ;  and  it  was  not  the 
policy  of  the  then  Government  to  place 
Besidents  in  the  Frontier  towns,  so  that 
we  could  ascertain  f^m  them  what  was 
going  on  in  the  countiy,  and  the  general 
treatment  by  the  Ameer  of  his  subjects. 
There  is  another  jpoint  which  had  refe- 
rence to  the  contmuance  of  the  subsidy. 
The  assistance  of  our  troops  was  to 
depend  upon  the  implicit  acceptance  by 
the  Ameer  of  our  advice  in  all  the  ex- 
ternal relations  of  his  country.  Then 
what  becomes  of  theindependence  of  the 
Ameer,  which  was  another  stringent  prin- 
dple  insisted  on,  if  at  that  time  we  were 
to  oe  absolute  judges  of  his  foreign  policy? 
Now  I  go  on,  and  I  may  mention,  in 
passing,  that  a  careful  record  of  these 
conversations  was  kent  and  sent  to  the 
Ameer,  accompanied  by  a  letter  from  the 
Yiceroy  telling  him  that  Her  Majesty's 
Oovemment  was  bound  by  their  sub- 
stance; and  I  can  quite  understand, 
having  read  the  despatches,  that  the 
Ameer  was  puzzled  when  he  read  the 
Coirespondence,  and  I  can  quite  imagine 
that  he  should  have  said  when  he  got 
up  from  the  perusal  of  them  —  "I 
don't  understand  these  Engliflhmen.  I 
don't  know  what  Uiey  mean  to  do  or 


what  they  don't  mean  to  do ;  but  one 
thing  seems  clear,  and  that  is  that  they 
are  not  friendly  to  me,  and  I  will  have 
nothing  more  to  do  with  them."  If  he 
did  not  say  that,  that  was  the  spirit  in 
which  he  seems  to  have  acted.  Now,  the 
next  thing  which  I  wish  to  allude  to  is  the 
Conference  which  took  place  in  1877  at 
Peshawur.  That  was  intended  to  be  a 
friendly  Oonference,  and  Sir  Lewis 
Felly  was  empowered  to  make  many 
important  concessions.  At  that  Confer- 
ence a  great  deal  was  said  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameer  with  reference  to  the  neces- 
sity of  recognising  the  succession  of  his 
younger  son,  on  which  he  had  set  his 
mind ;  but,  after  all,  the  Conference  was 
an  abortive  one.^  The  Afghan  Envoy  was 
iU  almost  all  the  time  the  proceedings 
were  going  on,  and  he  died  before  the 
Conference  ought  to  have  ended.  But  I 
think  it  is  the  true  solution  of  the  failure 
to  say  that  it  was  too  late ;  that  the 
Ameer  had  made  up  his  mind  as  to  who 
should  be  his  friend,  and  had  made  choice 
of  Bussia,  and  not  of  us.  Then,  or  shortly 
after,  confidential  communications  with 
Cabiil  took  place  fr^m  Tashkend.  And 
long  before  these  Papers  were  produced 
to  us,  we  have  the  evidence  of  an  inde- 
pendent witness  upon  the  subject.  That 
witness  is  M.  Vambery,  the  traveller,  and 
he  tells  us  that  on  the  ISth  of  August 
of  this  year — which  was  the  very  day 
that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed — 
a  Bussian  Mission  started  from  Tash- 
kend, and  a  Bussian  Oeneral  remained 
five  weeks  at  Cabul,  and  was  treated 
with^evexy  consideration,  in  fact  received 
with  open  arms.  Then  it  was  that  we 
resolved  to  send  a  firiendly  Mission  to 
Cabul,  and  informed  the  Ameer  of  our 
intention^  telling  him  that  it  was  sent 
with  a  friendly  object.  We  were,  how- 
ever, stopped  and  looked  upon  as  in- 
truders, and  your  Lordships  will  re- 
member the  reception  it  met  with  at 
the  entrance  of  tne  Khyber  Pass,  and 
you  will  also  remember  the  words 
that  were  addressed  by  the  Afghan 
Sirdar  to  our  Envoy  —  "If  it  were 
not  for  my  personal  friendship  for 
you  I  should  have  fired  upon  you, 
and  if  you  go  farther  I  shall  do  so." 
Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  concluded 
this  loufi^,  and  I  am  afraid  tedious, 
review  of  our  relations  with  the  Ameer, 
and  I  come  to  the  inference  that  I  wish 
to  draw  frrom  that  retrospect.    The  in- 


ference I  draw  is,  I  think,  the  true  one, 
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and  I  assure  your  Lordships^  that  I 
have  no  wish  to  treat  the  subject  in  a 
narrow  Party  spirit ;  but  I  want  to  get 
at  the  truth,  and  the  truth  is  simply 
this — ^that  the  Ameer  never  was  a  friend 
to  England  in  our  acceptation  of  the  tenui 
and  we  were  never  finends  to  the  Ameer 
in  his  acceptation  of  the  term.  The  cold 
and  neutral  tinted  policy  which  we  had 
too  long  pursued  in  India  had  no  attrac- 
tion for  the  Ameer;  he  wanted  brighter 
colours  and  a  warmer  tone.  He  sought 
for  them  at  Simla,  but  he  found  them  in 
Turkestan. 

My  Lords,  statesmen  must,  as  school 
children  must,  submit  to  be  judged  by 
results.  If  a  certain  policy  proves  a 
failure  we  are  not  to  be  debaired  from 
condenming  it  by  such  high-sounding 
terms  as  ''benevolent  neutrality,"  or 
"  non  -  intervention,"  or  "  non  -  inter- 
ference." My  Lords,  non-interference 
is  an  excellent  rule  in  private  life,  so 
long  as  nobody  shows  a  disposition  to 
interf  e]:e  with  you ;  but  if  another  man  is 
interfering  with  your  business  you  must 
interfere  .with  mm.  Oaution  is  a  veiy 
desirable  thing ;  but  over-caution  leads  a 
man  into  quite  as  great  straits,  as  rashness 
and  over-caution  is  apt  to  be  regarded 
by  semi-civilized  communities  and  Sove- 
reigns as  timidity.  We  all  know,  if  we 
know  anything  of  human  nature,  that 
nobody  cares  for  a  tiEnid  man.  My 
Lords,  I  would  ask,  with  the  greatest 
possible  respect,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
with  the  greatest  possible  confidence, 
whether  any  noble  Lord  who  sits  on 
the  opposite  benches  will  get  up  and 
say  tnat  after  the  insult  which  was 
offered  to  our  Envoy  any  English  Ca- 
binet could  have  stood  motiomess,  and 
tamelv  submitted  to  that  insult?  Know* 
ing  that  Russian  influence  was  domi- 
nant in  Afghanistan ;  feeling,  as  every 
English  Cabinet  must  feel,  Ihat  it  was 
responsible  for  the  honour  of  the  Crown, 
the  dignity  of  the  nation,  the  tranquillity 
of  the  Frontier,  and  the  tranquillity  of  a 
country  numbering  200,000,000  of  in- 
habitants within  its  Frontiers,  will  any 
noble  Lord  get  up  and  say  that  an 
English  Cabinet  could,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, have  tamely  submitted  to 
that  insult  ?  If  there  is  one  man  in  this 
House  so  hardy  and  so  bold  as  to  say 
that,  I  would  venture  to  tell  him  that  he 
must  settle  his  account  with  his  country- 
men— ^he  must  be  responsible  to  them 
for  such  advice. 

The  JEarl  o/  S^pmworth 


NoWi  my  Lords,  I  have  done,  or  nearly 
done.  Since  the  outbreak  of  hostilities 
In  Afghanistan  our  noble  soldiers  and 
our  gallant  and  instructed  officers  have 
done  what  English  soldiers  have  ever 
done — ^their  duty.  It  is  too  early  to 
speak  of  results.  I  am  not  spoing  to  at« 
tempt  to  foretel  what  will  be  the  issue 
of  the  present  war.  The  matter  is  in 
the  hands  of  Providence,  and  we  must 
abide  the  result  with  hope  and  confi- 
dence. It  has  been  said  that  we  have 
failed  to  make  a  Mend  of  the  Ameer, 
and,  before  quitting  the  subject,  I  would 
remark  that  ne  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  able  to  make  very  good  Mends  of 
his  feudatory  dans. 

There  is  another  paragraph  in  the 
Most  Ghracious  Speech  of  Her  Majesty 
upon  which  I  wish  to  say  one  or  two 
words.    Her  Majesty  says-^ 

"I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  the 
arrangements  for  the  pacification  of  Europe, 
made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  will  be  saooefls- 
fully  carried  into  effect." 

That  statement  will,  I  think,  be  regarded 
by  the  country  wilh  great  satisfaction, 
because  it  implies  the  sanctity  of  Trea- 
ties. I  hope  tne  time  is  far  distant  when 
the  sanctily  of  Treaties  will  cease  to  be 
recognized.  Treaties  are,  mv  Lords,  the 
title  deeds  of  Empires ;  they  are  the 
guarantees  of  the  independence,  liberty, 
and  safety  of  smaller  and  weaker  States ; 
which  in  turn  may  be  regarded  as  neu- 
tral zones,  marked  out  by  the  negotia- 
tions of  dinlomatists  and  statesmen,  and 
estabUshed  as  barriers  againt  the  en- 
croachments of  the  greater  and  more 
powerful  States.  Of  all  countries,  Eng- 
land is  the  last  that  ought  lightly  to  re- 
gard Treaty  obligations.  I  oelieve  that 
in  insisting  on  a  firm  adherence  to  the 
stipulations  in  the  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  England  will  receive  the  sup- 
port of  Europe.  At  any  rate,  England 
IS  bound  to  regard  the  obligations  of 
Treaties  even  more  than  any  other  State 
that  could  be  named,  because  it  has  al- 
ways been  jour  boast  that  an  English- 
man's word  is  his  bond. 

I  wish  to  allude  for  a  moment  to  one 
subject  which  is  not  mentioned  in  Her 
Majesty's  most  gracious  Speech.  Havinff 
been  connected  for  many  years  with 
large  mining,  manufacturing,  and  agri- 
cultural districts,  and  with  the  commerce 
of  the  country,  I  wish  to  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' pexmisnon  to  ezpress^-as  I  do 
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tial  to  bear  in  mind  the  ooonrrences 
which  have  recently  talcen  place  in 
Europe  as  well  as  in  Asia. 

I  think  it  will  be  conceded  on  all  aides 
that  the  task  which  Her  Majesty's  GK>- 
Tcmment   have    had    before   them   in 
carrying  out  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
country    has  been   lately   one    of  im- 
exampled    difficulty    and  danger ;  and 
that  they  have  carried  that  policy  out 
with  honour  to  themselves  and  satisfac- 
tion to  the  country,  I  think  has  been 
sufficiently    provea   by   the    reception 
which  the  First  Minister  of  the  Grown 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary  received  on 
their  retiim  from  the  Berlin  Oonffress, 
and  also  by  the  overwhelming  majority 
with  which  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
pronoimced  a  decision  in  their  favour. 
My  Lords,  the  difficulties  which  thev  have 
had  to  encounter  have  proceeded,  in  a 
great  measure,  £rom  the  aggressive  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  by  Bussia,  and 
by  the  threatemng  attituoe  which  that 
country  has  on  more  than  one  occasion 
assumed  towards  England,  and  also  from 
the  pledges  and  assurances  which  have 
been  given  by  her,  and  which,  like  the 
proverbial  pie-crust,  seem  to  have  been 
made  only  to  be  broken.    My  Lords,  the 
astounding  revelations  of  diplomatic  un- 
scrupulousness  and  intrigue  which  are 
contained  in  the  volume  which  has  just 
been  issued  upon  afiEairs  in  Central  Asia 
have  shown  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  not  without  sufficient  cause 
pursued  the  course  they  have  done  with 
regard  to  A%hanistan.    But,  my  Lords, 
the  difficulties  which    they   have   had 
to  encoimter  have  not  onlv  proceeded 
firom  without.    Thev  have  also,  in  great 
measxire,   proceeded    from   within.      I 
allude  especially  to  the  agitation  which 
took  place  in  this  country  before  and 
during  the  late  war.    I  think  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  those  agitations  had  a 
most  injurious  efTect,  and  that  they  made 
it  exceedingly  difficult  for  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  act  with  that  decision  and 
promptitude  which  they  otherwise  would 
have  used.  My  Lords,  Ihese  internal  diffi- 
culties and  agitations  undoubtedly  had  a 
most  injurious  effect  during  the  late  war. 
They  produced  an  effect  upon  Bussia 
which  made  her  imagine  inkt  she  had 
Aothing  to  do  but  to  go  on  with  her  con- 
quests, without  taking  into  consideration 
the  possibility  of  England's  inteiferenoe, 
andledherto  pursue  her  victorious  course 
up  to  the  vezy  walla  of 

Z^rdAchijuin 


But,  nevertheless,  all  this  time  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gtovemment  were  keepinga  watch- 
ful eye  upon  the  interests  of  this  country. 
They  were  only  waiting  until  the  time 
arrived  to  intervene,  and  when  it  did 
arrive  they  interfered  with  so  much  effect 
that  the  Treaty  of  San  Stef  ano,  which 
completely  abrogated  iTurkish  power  in 
Europe,  was  submitted  to  the  assembled 
Powers  of  Europe  at  the  Ck>ngress  of 
Berlin,  and  the  result  was  the  conclu- 
sion of  Ihe  Treaty  of  Berlin.  By  that 
Treaty,  Turkey  was  re-established  as  an 
European  Power ;  and  I  think  it  will  be 
a  source  of  immense  gratification  to 
everyone  in  this  country  to  hear  the 
announcement  which  Her  Majesty  has 
made  in  Her  most  gracious  Speech,  that 
she  has  every  reason  to  believe  that  this 
Treaty  will  be  faithfully  carried  out. 

My  Lords,  while  these  affairs  were 
going  on  in  Europe,  Bussia  was  not  idle 
in  Asia.  She  had  for  vears  been  pur- 
suing a  policy  of  interference,  .pressing 
on  her  arms  in  every  quarter,  and  an- 
nexing first  one  countiy  and  then  an- 
other ;  and,  my  Lords,  at  the  very  time 
that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed  she 
was  intriguing  with  the  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan, in  order  that  she  might,  in 
the  event  of  war  breaking  out  between 
her  and  England,  send  an  army  into  his 
dominions  n>r  the  purpose  of  making  a 
descent  on  Lidia.  1  would  recommend 
those  who  read  the  Papers  upon  the  Af- 
ghan Question  to  judge  of  the  intentions 
of  Bussia.  But,  my  Lords,  I  must  draw 
your  attention  to  one  special  incident 
recorded  in  the  Central  Asian  Papers. 
I  allude  to  the  publication  of  the  letters 
from  General  Kauf mann  to  the  Ameer. 
The  publication  of  those  letters,  follow- 
ing as  they  did  the  categorical  denial  of 
their  existence,  given  first  by  Prince 
Gortchakoff,  and  subsequently  by  Gene- 
ral Kaufmann  himself,  form  a  curious 
and  interesting  commentary  on  the  re- 
peated assurances  given  by  Bussian 
statesmen,  and  even  by  the  Emperor 
himself,  that  A%hanistan  lay  outside  the 
sphere  of  Bussian  action. 

My  Lords,  I  shall  endeavour,  as  shortly 
and  as  briefly  as  I  can,  to  touch  on  the 
subject  of  Afghanistan.  It  has  been  so 
fully  dealt  with  by  my  noble  Friend 
that  I  shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the 
ground  again ;  but,  in  the  mrst  place,  I 
wish  to  say,  that  after  carefully  perusing 
the  Papers  which  have  been  placed  in 
our  handsi  it  appeani  to  me  that  tiie 
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des^teh  of  the  Secretazy  of  State  for 
India  ia  most  folly  justified  npon  ex* 
aminatioii  of  those  Papers.  It  ap* 
pears  to  me  that  no  inference  is  drawn 
in  that  deepateh  which  is  not  borne  out 
by  the  Papers.  The  whole  matter  may, 
I  think,  be  stated  in  two  simple  ques- 
tions— ^first  of  all»  have  we  been  fkir  in 
our  dealings  with  the  Ameer  through- 
out ?  and,  secondly,  are  we  justified  now 
in  declaring  war  against  him  ?  I  think 
the  first  question  must  be  answered  in  the 
n^atiye,  and  the  last  in  the  affirmatiye. 
It  appears  to  me  that  if  instead  of 
pursuing  that  course  of  masterly  in- 
actiyity  and  timidity  which  marked  our 
dflalings  with  Afghanistan  in  the  early 
part  of  the  Ameers  reign,  we  had  come 
boldly  forward  and  told  him  that  we 
would  recognize  him  as  the  de  jure  as 
well  as  the  defaeto  Buler  of  Afghanistan, 
and  if,  g^uarding  ourselyes  against  in- 
terfering in  his  domestic  afGairs,  we 
had  promised  to  assist  him  in  defend- 
ing nimself  against  foreign  enemies, 
he  would  still  haye  been  our  staunch 
ally.  But  it  is  a  remarkable  fact 
that  Lord  Mayo  appears  to  haye  been 
the  only  Viceroy  who  really  inspired 
confidence  in  Shore  Ali.  He  certainly 
estabUshed  an  [immense  infiuence  oyer 
him,  and  especially  at  the  time  of  the 
Umballa  Gonference.  But  it  is  also  re- 
markable that  after  the  Umballa  Con- 
ference a  letter  was  written  by  the  then 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (the  Duke 
of  Argyll)  to  Lord  Mayo,  disapproy- 
ing  in  a  certain  measure  of  what  he  had 
done  there.  My  Lords,  the  fact  is  that 
we  haye  always  been  unwilling  to  take 
any  risk  upon  ourselyes.  We  haye 
asked  from  the  Ameer  eyerythin^,  and 
on  our  part  we  haye  been  unwilhng  to 
grant  anything  in  return.  But  the 
same  eiror  appears  on  our  part  in  our 
dealings  with  the  Ameer  in  1873.  That 
year  was  a  yery  remarkable  one,  though 
I  will  not  dwell  on  it  on  account  of  my 
noble  Priend  haying  so  fully  called  at- 
tention to  it;  but  I  may  say  toat  there  is 
no  doubt  that  that  year  was  the  turning 
point  m  our  negotiations  with  Shore 
Ali.  He  had  become  alarmed  at  the 
rapid  adyance  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia, 
azid  at  ^e  taking  of  Khiya,  and  ap- 
pealed to  us  for  more  explicit  assurances 
of  our  protection ;  but  the  Viceroy,  Lord 
Northbrook,  was  not  authorised  by  the 
Home  Gt>yemment  to  giye  these  pro- 
Again,   after  the  Oonferenoe 


between  the  YiceiOY  and  Shore  Ali's 
Enyoy  at  ffimla  the  same  difficulty 
arose.  The  Viceroy  was  not  able, 
on  account  of  the  orders  which  he 
had  receiyed  from  England,  to  giye 
Shere  Ali  those  assurances  which  he 
sought.  This  was  the  state  of  affairs 
when  the  present  Goyenmient  came  into 
Office ;  and  the  first  thing  which  Lord 
Salisbury  did  was  to  write  to  Lord  North- 
brook,  tilie  then  Viceroy,  stating  what 
scanty  information  was  being  receiyed 
firom  Afghanistan,  and  sugg^ting  that 
a  British  Agent  should  be  establiwed  at 
Herat  and  Candahar.  Now,  my  Lords, 
it  will  probably  be  in  your  recollection 
that  Shere  AH  had  assented  to  this  pro- 
position before ;  but  what  was  the  answer 
which  the  Viceroy  sent?  He  sent  an 
answer  saying  that  he  and  his  Council 
considered  that  the  policy  which  had 
been  preyiously  pursued  was  much 
better  than  that  suggested  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  A  short  time  after  that 
the  Secretaiy  of  State  again  writes, 
saying  that  if  it  was  injudicious  to  send 
a  British  Agent,  he  suggested,  under  the 
circumstances,  that  the  best  thing  to  do 
was  to  send  a  British  Mission.  This, 
again,  was  declined  by  the  Indian 
€k>y«mment ;  and  it  was  not  until  Lord 
Lytton  came  into  office  that  a  real 
attempt  was  made  to  establish  a  British 
Mission,  and  to  find  out  whether  Shere 
Ali  was  willing  to  giye  the  necessaiy 
consent.  And,  my  I^rds,  Lord  Lytton, 
when  he  went  out,  was  instructed  to 
offer  the  assistance  which  Shere  Ali 
had  before  appealed  for  inyain.  But 
it  was  too  late.  The  mischief  had 
been  done,  and  it  was  impossible  to 
undo  it.  Thinfl;s  remained  in  this  way 
until  July  and  August  of  this  yery 
year,  when  a  notice  came  to  say 
that  a  Bussian  Mission  was  at  that 
moment  in  Cabul ;  and  the  Viceroy  tel^ 
graphed  home  to  know  whether  the 
matter  was  to  be  treated  as  an  Imperial 

Question,  or  one  which  concemea  the 
ndian  Goyemment.  Having  been  told 
that  it  was  to  be  dealt  with  in  the  latter 
capacity,  he  informed  the  Ameer  that  a ' 
British  ICssion  would  be  sent  immedi- 
ately to  Cabul,  and  with  what  result 
is  well  known  to  your  Lordships.  It 
was  impossible  for  the  GK>yemment  to 
put  up.with  such  an  open  insult ;  and  I 
naye  no  hesitation  in  saying  Her  Ma« 
jesty's  Goyemment  had  no  other  course 
open  to  them,  than  that  which  thej 
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have  taken.  There  maj  be  people  who 
will  say  "Perish  India,"  ana  would 
rather  sacrifice  their  own  country  than 
sacrifice  their  particular  views  as  to  our 
relations  with  the  Ameer ;  but  I  believe 
the  people  who  are  of  that  way  of 
thinlung  are  very  few :  and  I  am  sure 
that  your  Lordships  and  the  bulk  of  the 
people  of  England  will  tolerate  no  inter- 
ference with  our  Empire,  but  will 
sacrifice  blood  and  treasure  to  maintain 
it,  and  will  be  prepared  to  say  "  Eng- 
land's friends  are  our  friends,  and  Eng- 
land's enemies  are  our  enemies."  I  beg 
to  second  the  Address.    [See  p.  17.1 

Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  it 
has  been  my  lot  not  unfrequently  during 
the  existence  of  the  present  Government, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  opening  of  Par- 
liamenty  to  express  the  great  pleasure  I 
have  felt  at  the  ability  with  which  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty  in  answer  to 
Her  Majesty's  Most  Ghradous  Speech 
have  been  moved  and  seconded  in  this 
House  by  young  Peers.  The  noble  Lord 
who  has  just  seconded  the  Address  (Lord 
Inchiquin)  we  have  often  had  the  plea- 
sure of  hearing  before ;  and  with  regard 
to  my  noble  Friend  who  moved  it,  he  is 
an  old  soldier  in  debate  whom  we  gladly 
welcome,  though  coming  from  another  re- 

flment.  I  hope  that  neither  of  my  noble 
riends,  nor  any  of  your  Lordships,  will 
think  I  am  wanting  in  courtesy  to 
those  noble  Lords,  or  that  I  do  not  con- 
sider the  topics  with  which  they  have 
dealt  of  the  greatest  importance  and 
gravity,  if  I  do  not  follow  them  in  detail 
in  the  statements  they  have  made,  and 
which  I  shall  avoid  doing  for  the  reasons 
I  shall  shortly  give.  I  observe,  though 
I  do  not  complain  of  it,  that  neither  of 
the  noble  Lords  has  followed  the  usual 
practice  of  adverting  to  each  of  the  points 
mentioned  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne.  With  regard  to  home  matters 
there  is,  indeed,  very  little  to  be  said — 
for  there  are  only  two  points  in  it.  The 
first  is  the  reference  to  the  inevitable, 
and,  I  am  afraid,  the  annually  increasing 
Estimates;  and  there  is  also  an  an- 
nouncement of  certain  anonymous  Bills 
to  be  introduced  into  Parliament  after  a 
suitable  Becess.  I  own  that  after  the 
experience  I  have  had  of  the  announce- 
ment of  Bills  in  Queen's  Speeches  in 
the  last  two  years  and  the  results,  I  am 
able  to  wait  with  indifference  till  Feb- 
ruary next  to  know  the  names  of  the 
new  iriends  or  the  old  fiiends  with  new 


faces,  as  the  case  may  be.  The  noUe 
Earl  who  moved  the  Address  appealed 
to  me  to  hit  a  very  serious  blot,  whidi 
had  struck  me  on  reading  the  Qneeii*s 
Speech.  We  all  know  me  warm  and 
active  sympathy  which  Her  Migesfcy 
evinces  when  any  calamity  happena  to 
any  dass,  or  even  to  individuals,  among 
her  subjects ;  and  I  do  think  it  is  some- 
what strange  that  Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters should  entirely  omit  to  insert  a 
single  word  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of 
Her  Majesty  with  the  great  msfaress 
which  indubitably  exists  among  the 
tradine,  the  manufacturing,  and  the 
agricultural  dasses  of  this  cotmtrv.  The 
noble  Earl  spoke  with  great  feelinff^ 
as  becomes  his  g^reat  knowledge  of  this 
subject ;  and  I  am  happy  to  agree  with 
him  in  the  hopes  of  improvement  which 
he  expressed  as  to  the  future.  No  doubt 
the  depression  has  arisen  mainly  from 
causes  with  which  Her  Majesty's  Gk>- 
vemment  have  nothing  to  do.  First, 
there  was  the  inflation  of  a  few  years 
ag^,  against  the  dangers  of  which  the 
Leader  of  the  late  Government  so  elo- 
quently warned  the  public.  Then  there 
was  the  commercial  disturbance  caused 
by  the  Busso-Turkish  War.  I  do  not 
Imow  how  far  it  can  be  said  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  nothing  to 
do  with  that,  for  the  Prune  Minister 
told  us  last  year  that  if  the  Government 
had  taken  a  course  they  did  not  take  that 
war  might  have  been  prevented,  while 
others  think  there  was  a  different  course 
which  might  have  had  the  same  effect 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  have  nothing 
to  do  with  bad  harvests,  nor  with  the 
folly  of  the  enormous  loans  to  insolvent 
States,  enabling  them  for  a  short  period 
to  buy  the  produce  of  our  labour.  My 
firm  belief  at  this  moment  is  that  these 
causes  are  diminished,,  if  not  removed, 
and  that  the  one  thing  wanted  is  confi- 
dence. With  confidence  there  would  be 
a  return  of  gradually  increasing  pros- 
perity ;  but  how  far  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, by  their  acts,  are  contributing 
to  restore  that  confidence  it  is  not  for  me 
to  say.  It  is  quito  dear  that  a  Govern- 
ment which  describes  every  diplomatic 
move  as  a  diplomatic  triumph;  which 
announces — with  perfect  truth — that 
this  country  is  able  from  year  to  year 
to  sustain  the  strains  of  war  without 
being  exhausted;  which  starties  the 
country  with  great  responsibilities  for 
which  it  is  utterly  unprepared,  even  if 
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it  follows  a  policy  that  may  be 
may  be  popular — ^it  does  not  contribute 
tobringaboutthe  sort  of  confidence  wbidi 
is  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  trade  and 
manufactures.     I  do  not  complain  of 
the  Speech  being  short ;  but  there  are 
some  Tory  singular  omissions  to  which  I 
must  allude.    While  a  most  serious  war 
is  raging  in  our    dominion   of  South 
A£nca,  and  we  are  despatching  troops 
thither,  it  does  seem  to  me  that  in  a 
communication  from  Her   Majesty    to 
Her  Parliament  there  should  be  some 
reference  to  the  state  of  afiiedrs  in  that 
important  Colony.    There  is,  indeed,  an 
allusion  to  the  Ireaty  of  Berlin — a  very 
satisflEustory  allusion   it  is;  and  I    am 
ready   to    admit  with   great  pleasure 
that  if  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment,   in 
concert  with  the  other  European  Powers, 
have,  by  judicious  diplomatic  measures, 
contributed  in  any  degree   to    induce 
Bussia  and  Turkey  to  execute  all  their 
engagements   under  that    Treaty,  not 
exduding  any,  they  will  have  done  a 
Tory  great  and  important  work.     I  am 
Tezy  glad,  indeed,  Her  Majesty's  Oo- 
yemment  are  able  to  inform  us   that 
they    think  those    two   countries    will 
execute  the  Treaty,  and  that  it  will  work 
satisfactorily,  though  of  this  I  require 
more  information  to  be  convinced.    But 
there  is  another  matter  which  afiEects 
this  country  much  more  vitally  than  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin^  and  that  is  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention;   we  are  not  quite 
sure    how   that  is  being  carried  out. 
That  came  upon  us  all  with  a  surprise. 
As  the  result  of  that  Convention  we 
found  ourselves  in  pbssession  of  Cyprus, 
and    loaded   with   immense    responsi- 
bilities— the  government  of  Asia  Minor 
and  the  Protectorate  of  Turkey.     My 
Lords,  we  who  dared  last  year  to  criti- 
cize the  value  of  Cyprus  were  stigma- 
tized as  unpatriotic.    1  admit  that  many 
people   thought  that    it  was  a   great 
success  at  the  moment  and  for  a  par- 
ticular purpose.    I  am  told — though  I 
do  not  Imow  whether  it  is  true — ^that  a 
great  Continental  statesman,  who  has 
constantly  recommended  annexation  to 
this  country,  when  he  heard  of  it  said — 
**  It  will  succeed ;  it  will  be  popular  in 
England ;  they  will  call  it  progress,  but 
it  is  acquisition."    l£.j  Lords,  we  have 
heard  a  great  deal  of  Bussian  aggres- 
sion of  late ;  but  I  find  in  these  Papers 
a  Governor  General  declaring  of  India 
tbirt  we  fear  ^o  aggression  and  desire 


no  acquisition;  and  the  late  Foreign 
Secretary  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  said  Ihat 
the  strength  of  this  country  consisted 
in  this — that  we  feared  nobody  and 
wanted  nothing.  It  appeared  to  me  to 
be  a  proud  and  true  assertion.  I  am 
afraid  that  these  former  truths  can 
hardly  now  be  maintained.  I  rather 
gather  that  the  acquisition  of  Cyprus, 
even  apart  from  the  mode  in  which  it 
was  made,  is  not  now  considered  of  such 
high  value  by  those  who  made  it  as  it 
was  at  first.  I  judge  this  from  the 
different  manner  in  which  they  defend 
it.  One  Minister  states  that  it  is  to  be 
considered  a  model  school  of  good  go- 
vernment for  the  Turks.  I  very  much 
doubt  whether  many  Pashas  will  be 
sent  to  Cyprus  to  study  our  administra- 
tion more  than  thev  have  been  sent  to 
Malta,  to  England,  or  to  the  Ionian 
Islands.  The  Prime  Minister  has 
spoken  of  Cyprus  as  '^  a  place  of  arms ;" 
but  before  it  becomes  so  I  am  afraid 
many  improvements  will  have  to  be 
carried  out  and  much  expense  incurred. 
It  is,  indeed,  a  little  out  of  the  way ;  but 
by  the  time  it  is  fortified,  harbours  pro- 
vided, and  the  pestilential  climate  ren- 
dered salubrious,  I  trust  it  may  turn  out  to 
be  of  some  use.  But  then  it  seems  there  is 
some  further  consolation  in  store  for  us. 
A  right  rev.  Prelate  (the  Bishop  of  Glou- 
cester) has  spoken  of  our  possession  of 
Cyprus  as  a  providential  dispensation 
that  would  promote  the  spread  of  the 
Christian  religion.  Nobody  would  be 
more  delighted  than  I  should  be  if  such 
an  object  could  be  attained  ;  but  I  con- 
fess I  do  not  quite  understand  how  that 
brilliant  and  gallant  soldier  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  administering  Mahommedan 
law  in  that  Island,  will  promote  in  any 
very  sensible  degree  the  advancement  of 
the  Christian  reHgion.  I  hope  the  Go- 
vernment will  succeed  in  their  endeavours 
to  introduce  better  government  into  Asia 
Minor ;  but  I  am  disappointed  that  they 
did  not  think  it  worth  while  to  mention 
the  subject  in  the  Boyal  Speech. 

I  now,  my  Lords,  come  to  the  subject 
to  which  both  the  noble  Earl  and  the 
noble  Lord  so  properly  devoted  their 
attention.  No  doubt  your  Lordships 
have  a  perfectly  Constitutional  right  to 
move  an  Amendment  to  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne ; 
but,  my  Lords,  it  is  a  right  which  for  the 
last  20  years  has  not  been  exercised.  It 
I  is  a  right  the  exercise  of  which  states** 
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men  have  always  deemed  it  well  to 
avoid  if  possible,  it  being  desirable,  out 
of  respect  to  the  Sovereign,  that  in  our 
Address  to  the  Throne  we  should  be  as 
unanimous  as  possible.  An  Amendment 
is  all  the  more  unnecessary  when  an 
Address  does  not  commit  the  House, 
and  we  have  simply  to  thank  Her  Ma- 
jesty for  the  information  we  have  re- 
ceived. There  is  another  reason,  my 
Lords,  why  I  think  an  Amendment  on 
this  occasion  is  almost  impossible,  with 
due  regard  for  the  convenience  of  Peers. 
Parliament  has  been  summoned  very 
suddenly ;  but  the  Papers  bearing  upon 
the  causes  of  that  summons  have  been 
delivered  to  us  only  a  very  few  days 
ago,  and  we  have  had  no  time  to  study 
them  in  detail.  I  think  the  House 
will  expect  some  explanation  why  the 
Central  Asia  Papers,  which  were  ]pro- 
mised  before  the  close  of  last  Session, 
have  been  withheld  from  your  Lord- 
ships and  the  country  till  the  beginning 
of  this  week.  With  regard  to  the 
Afghan  Papers,  they  consist  of  so  large 
a  mass  that  some  considerable  time 
must  be  required  to  master  them — ^I 
venture  to  say  that  the  great  majority  of 
your  Lordships  here  present  have  not 
had  the  time  requisite  to  master  their 
details.  I  therefore  at  once  wish  to 
state  that  it  is  not  my  intention  to  move 
any  Amendment  to  die  Address ;  but  I 
beg  it  to  be  clearly  understood  that  I 
think  there  are  matters  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  with  which  we  have 
to  deal,  and  that  it  will  be  impossible 
for  this  House  not  fully  to  discuss  the 
whole  subject,  and  to  express  an 
opinion  upon  it.  Speaking  of  what 
has  been  achieved  in  the  field,  I 
must  say  it  is  to  me  a  source  of 
veiy  great  pleasure  to  hear  of  the 
briUiant  dash  and  courage  of  our 
troops  which  have  led  them  on  to  success. 
Whatever  may  be  the  cause,  or  in  what- 
ever part  of  the  world,  our  troops  never 
fail,  whether  on  land  or  sea ;  and  the  fact 
of  their  success  will  enable  us,  so  far  as 
the  Opposition  is  concerned,  all  the  more 
thoroughly  to  discuss  and  debate  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  which  the 
noble  Lord  who  seconded  the  Address 
stated  turned  on  two  points — first,  whe- 
ther the  conduct  of  the  English  (Govern- 
ment had  been  just  to  the  Ameer ;  and, 
secondly,  whether  the  war  itself  was 
just.  I  agree  with  him  in  thinking 
the  first  question  must  be  answered  in 
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the  negative,  and  I  should  have  Aoufflit 
that  the  two  questions  were  mnaewm 
connected.  This,  my  Lords,  is  the  great 
question  which  has  called  Parliament 
together.  I  had  no  ^at  anxiety  about 
the  meeting  of  Parhament.  I  ielt  per- 
fectly certain  it  would  be  called  toge- 
ther. Not  that  it  makes  any  gxeat 
difference  to  Parliament  whether  it 
meets  now  or  in  February,  so  fiir  aa  it 
may  exercise  any  influenoe  after  the 
mischief  has  been  done  —  alter  a  mat 
has  already  commenced.  Once  you  out 
the  jugular  vein,  it  does  not  much  mat- 
tor  whether  you  send  for  the  surgeon  at 
once  or  a  week  aftorwards.  There  are 
great  Constitutional  questions  oonneoled 
with  it.  No  one  denies  the  absbluto 
Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to  dedare  war 
and  make  peace;  but  there  are  ques- 
tions connected  with  every  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  with  regard  to  the  £scre- 
tion  and  the  extent  to  which  it  is  used ; 
and  it  is  perfectly  clear  to  me,  that  if 
year  after  year  you  take  the  oonntry 
and  Parliament  perfectly  by  surprise 
and  throw  on  them  the  responsibility  of 
measures,  without  the  means  of  forming 
a  judgment  having  been  afforded,  you  do 
weaken  the  foundations  on  which  the 
principle  of  Prerogative  rests,  and  you 
may  do  a  great  deed  of  mischief  thereby. 
I  do  not  wish  to  entor  into  the  Consti- 
tutional question — ^it  rather  belongs  to 
the  whole  merits  of  the  case,  on  which  I 
do  not  wish  to  dwell  to-night.  But 
there  is  this  peculiarity  in  uie  case- 
there  has  been  a  great  change  of  policy 
on  this  most  important  matter.  During 
the  last  three  years,  not  only  has  Par- 
liament not  been  taken  into  confidence 
on  the  subject,  but  Parliament  has 
actually  been  led]  to  take  a  wrong  view 
of  what  was  the  policy  of  the  Cabinet. 
During  that  period  had  Parliament  any 
reason  to  suppose  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  Afghanistan 
was  different  from  that  of  all  me  Secre- 
taries of  State,  and  of  all  (Governors  (Ge- 
neral from  the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie  to 
the  time  when  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  took  the  Seals  of 
the  India  Office  ?  It  is  not  my  habit  to 
trouble  your  Lordships  by  reading  long 
extracts  from  Blue  Books ;  but  I  must 
trouble  your  Lordships  wi^  a  few.  In 
the  first  place,  what  were  the  general 
principles  held  by  the  Conservative 
Party  upon  this  subject  nine  years  ago, 
when  they  were  in  power  f    Sir  Staffed 
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Norihoote,  when  at  the  India  Office,  said 
in  the  House  of  (TommonSi  on  the  9th  of 
July,  1869 — 

"  LooUng  at  it  from  an  Indian  point  of  yiew, 
tfaii  debate  had  been  eminently  Batiafiictory, 
both  in  the  opimona  that  had  been  ezpresBed 
and  the  opInionB  tiiat  had  not  been  expreaaed. 
There  had  been  no  advooaoy  of  a  policy  of 
annexation,  of  a  policy  of  extending  the  Bri- 
tiah  dominiona,  or  of  a  poliey  of  advancing  in 
order  to  meet  Bnaaia  midway  between  our  rrfm.- 
tier  and  hen.    The  general  feeling  evidently 
was  in  favoor  of  the  policy  of  keeping  within 
our  own  Frontiera— of  developing  the  internal 
def enoea,  extending  the  exiatmg  railways,  and 
improving  the  harbour  of  Kuzrai^ee,  rather  than 
attempting  to  go  into  the  country  of  Afghan- 
istan.   In  addition  to  the  other  reasons  which 
might  be  stated  against  such  a  prooeeding  as 
the  latter,  there  was  the  danger  of   creating 
■nspicion  in  the  minds  of  the  natives.    He  be- 
lieved the  hon.  Member  for  Qravesend   had 
given  expression  to  the  feelings  of  Englidmien 
of  all  parties,  when  he  said  that  we  ought  to 
keep  free  from  the  imbroglio  of  Afghan  policy. 
Thsm  was  a  general  feehng  that  we  ought  not 
to  repeat  the  mistakes  we  made  in  1840 ;  that 
we  ought  to  keep  ourselves  entirely  free  from 
entangling  alliances.    What  we  should  do  was 
to  maintain  friendly  relations  with  the  natives 
on  our  borders,  to  desire  the  existence  of  a  good 
Government  in  Afghanistan.    It  was  a  mis- 
apprdiension  to   suppose  that  we  wanted  to 
erwt  C^bul  into  a  oulwark  against  Bussia." 
-—[3  JSTsMMnf,  cxcvii  1676.9.J 

No  doubt  Sir  Stafford  Northoote  fairly 
represented  the  opinions  of  the  Gk)Yem- 
ment  on  that  occasion.  I  will  not  quote 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Derby), 
speaking  in  behalf  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess in  1874,  but  he  certainly  gave  no 
indication  of  any  change  of  policy.  But 
in  1877  there  arose  considerable  dis- 
quietude on  this  subject  among  those 
conversant  with  India,  and  on  June  1 1 
of  that  year  the  noble  Marquess  said — 

^  I  can  assure  the  noble  Lord  that  any  dan^ 
of  a  Bussian  inroad  on  the  Frontier  of  British 
India  is  not  4pite  bo  far  advanced  as  he  seems 
to  imagine.  The  nearest  point  on  the  Caspian 
at  which  supplies  could  be  gathered  by  Bussia 
is  over  a  thousand  miles  frtmi  our  TniHan  JPron- 
tier.  The  consideration  of  the  daneer  to  which 
the  noble  Lord  refers  may  possibly  interest  a 
future  generation  of  statemnen ;  but  that  cala- 
mity is  not  of  such  imminence  as  to  render 
neoesnry  the  Motion  by  which  the  noble  Lord 
seeks  to  avert  it.  I  will  not  dweU  longer  on 
the  geographical  circumstances,  except  to  pro- 
test against  the  statement  of  the  noble  Ijord 
that  uie  fimpire  of  British  India  knows  no 
bomids.  My  Lords,  the  bounds  of  that  Em- 
pire are  very  minutely  marked  out,  especially 
on  the  Nozth-Westem  side.  Whatever  the 
Empire  of  Bussia  may  be,  there  is  no  doubt 
whatever  as  to  what  the  Frontier  of  British 
India  is.  It  is  perfectly  well  known.  I  cannot 
iMlp  iiuakfaiif  toat  in  diwoHionB  of  this  kind 


a  great  deal  of  misapprehension  arises  from  the 
popular  use  of  maps  on  a  small  soale.  As  with 
such  maps  you  are  able  to  put  a  thumb  on  India 
and  a  finger  on  Bussia,  some  persona  at  once 
think  that  the  political  situation  is  alarming, 
and  that  India  must  be  looked  to.  If  the  noblo 
Lord  would  use  a  larger  map — say  ono  on  tho 
scale  of  the  Ordnance  Map  of  lliigland  —  he 
would  find  that  the  distance  between  Bussia  and 
British  India  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  fing^ 
and  thumb,  but  by  a  rule.  There  arc  between 
them  deserts  and  mountainous  chains  measured 
by  thousands  of  miles,  and  these  are  serious 
obstacles  to  any  advance  by  Bussia,  however 
well  planned  such  an  advance  might  be." — 
[3  Samard,  ccxxxiv.  1664-6.] 

Do  such  sentiments  appear  to  be  those 
of  a  Minister  who  was  making  a  great 
change  in  the  Indian  policy,  out  of  fear 
of  Bussia  ?  Not  very  long  after  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  put  a  Question  to  the 
noble  Marquess.  I  may  say,  in  passing, 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll  greatly  regrets 
that  an  important  question  like  this,  in 
which  he  takes  so  much  interest,  should 
be  discussed  when  he  is  unable  from  ill- 
health  to  be  present.  Lord  Salisbury 
answered — 

**  With  respect  to  the  information  askeS  for 
by  the  noble  Duke,  I  can  hardly  give  him  mudi 
positive  knowledge ;  but  I  think  I  can  givo  him 
some  negative  information.  Ho  has  dorivod 
from  tho  sources  open  to  him  tho  following 
statement,  as  I  understood  him : — that  we  had 
tried  to  force  an  Envoy  upon  the  Ameor  at 
Gabul ;  that  we  had  seloctoa  for  that  purpose 
Sir  Lewis  Felly,  whose  vigour  of  mind  and 
action  mi^ht  possibly  inspire  apprehension  in 
the  Councils  of  a  Native  iMnce ;  that  we  had 
supported  this  demand  by  a  largo  assemblage 
of  troops  on  the  North-Western  Frontier ;  and 
that  we  were  preparing  boats  upon  the  Indus. 
Now,  we  have  not  tried  to  force  an  Envoy  upon 
the  Ameer  at  Cabul;  wo  have  not  suggested 
8ir  Lewis  Polly  as  an  Envoy  to  Cabul;  the 
troops  were  assembled  on  tho  North- Western 
Frontier  without  the  slightest  reference  to  any 
such  demand ;  and  with  regard  to  the  boats  on 
the  Indus,  I  never  hoard  of  them  until  to-day." 
—[Ibid.  1836.] 

With  regard  to  sending  Envoys,  tho 
noble  Marquess  stated  that  he  referred 
to  Oandahar  and  Herat,  and  not  to 
Oabul ;  but  in  the  Papers  it  is  distinctly 
shown  that  it  was  announced  to  the 
Ameer  that  it  was  intended  to  send  Sir 
Lewis  Felly  to  Cabul.  The  Papers  say 
nothing  about  the  massing  of  troops  on 
the  Frontier,  and  I  do  not  know  from 
the  Papers  what  was  the  reason  for 
which  they  were  sent.  Then  the  noble 
Marquess  continued — 

''Our  relations  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul 
have  undergone  no  material  change  since  last 
year.    I  do  not  .beUeve  that  he  is  wone  dis- 
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posed  towardB  ns  than  hitherto^  or  that  hii  feel- 
ings are  in  any  way  more  embittered  towards 
the  British  GK>verxmient." — {Ibid,'\ 

My  Lords,  I  shall  listen  with  great 
anxiety  to  the  explanation  of  the  noble 
Marquess;  but  I  must  ask,  after  all 
that  liad  happened,  how  was  it  possible 
to  saj  that  our  relations  with  the  Ameer 
had  undergone  no  material  change,  and 
that  the  feelings  of  the  Ameer  were  not 
more  embittered  towards  the  British  Gk>- 
vemment  ?  Well,  mj  Lords,  a  despatch 
from  Lord  Lytton  was  sent  on  the  20th 
of  February,  1876 ;  the  next  Paper  to 
it  is  the  answer,  on  the  10th  of  May — 
not  the  10th  of  May,  1876,  but  the 
10th  of  May,  1877.  Now,  I  really  want 
to  know  what  passed  all  this  time.  Are 
we  really  to  believe  that  during  these  14 
months,  when  such  importimt  trans- 
actions were  going  on,  not  a  single  com- 
munication passed  between  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  and  the  Viceroy  of  Ladia  ? 
That  seems  almost  impossible;  but  if 
there  were  a  number  of  such  despatches, 
I  presume  that  they  will  be  produced. 
Or  are  we  to  understand  that  the  system 
of  Correspondence  known  as  "  private 
and  personal  communications, ''  and 
which,  when  attempted  in  the  Foreign 
Office,  exploded  in  the  Warner  policecase, 
was  adopted  durine  that  period  ?  As  I 
said  before,  I  shall  listen  with  anxiety  to 
the  explanation  of  the  noble  Marquess, 
how  it  was  that  during  all  that  time 
there  were  no  communications  between 
the  two  Governments?  But,  however 
long  that  despatch  of  Lord  Lytton  was 
in  coming,  it  must  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  the  noble  Marquess  a  week  or 
a  fortnight  before  the  day  when  he  gave 
the  reply  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and 
how,  then,  was  it  possible  to  say  that 
there  was  no  change  in  the  position 
when  at  the  time  we  had  broken  off  all 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ameer, 
and  we  gave  him  to  understand  that  he 
was  not  to  entertain  any  hope  of  help 
against  Eussia?  The  noble  Marquess 
having  given  this  explanation,  what 
happened?  The  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Lawrence),  a  former  Governor  General 
of  Lidia,  whom  I  have  always  found 
the  most  courteous  of  men,  did  not 
acquiescd.     He  said  that — 

'*  So  far  as  Central  Aaia  was  concerned,  there 
was  nothing  to  be  desired  beyond  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Marquess  to  the  House,  coupled 
with  that  made  'elsewhere'  on  the  previous 
Monday ;  but,  with  regard  to  our  policy  on  the 
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Norths  West  IFrontier  and  oar  rektioiis  wifli 
Cabul,  he  feared  that  Bomething  more  had 
occurred  than  had  yet  been  heard  cdf.  Itsaemad 
unUkel^r  that  all  the  doubts,  forebodings,  and 
BuggestionB  which  had  appeared  in  thelndiaa 
papers  should  haye  so  little  basis  as  oontBnded 
for  in  the  explanations  of  the  noble  Mazqossii 
It  was  dear  from  the  Indian  papen,  and  lie 
included  those  whidi  auppoitea  the  action  of 
the  Indian  (Government,  uutt  something  of  toj 
considerable  importance  had  occurred  to  oanas 
agitation  on  theNorth-West  Frontier  of  Jn^bi.** 
— [i*M?.  1836.] 

What  did  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  say  ?    He  said — 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
I  have  heard  the  assurance  of  the  noble  Maxw 
guess  that  the  policy  I  have  refezred  to  Hqr 
Majesty's  (Government  will  continue  to  puxsiis. 
I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  given  us  that  aw* 
ance  in  perfect  good  faith,  and  that  we  may 
trust  him  to  resist  any  attempt  to  put  it  aside. 
—llhid.  1843.] 

I  ma^  add,  with  regard  to  this  point, 
that  it  was  throu^  the  advice  of  my 
noble  Friend  (the  £arl  of  Northbrook), 
and  through  his  influence  upon  us,  that 
we  entirely  gave  up  the  idea  of  taking 
Parliamentary  action  on  this  subject. 

Now,  I  come  to  another  question,  to 
which  I  have  been  invited  by  the  noble 
Lord  who  seconded  the  Address — ^I  do 
not  pretend,  however,  that  I  should  not 
have  referred  to  it  even  if  the  noble 
Lord  had  not  done  so.  The  noble  Lord 
says  that,  in  the  despatch  of  the  18th  of 
November,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Lidia  gave  a  perfectly  correct  statement 
of  all  that  had  happened.  Now,  my 
Lords,  I  must  say  that  a  certainportion 
of  the  despatch  of  the  noble  Yuoount 
(Viscount  Cranbrook)  conveved  the  most 
erroneous  impression  possible  of  what 
had  occurred.  When  a  subject  interests 
the  public  they  resort  to  every  device  to 
get  easy  information  upon  it;  they  fly 
to  the  newspapers,  to  abstracts,  digests, 
&c.  to  get  at  the  matter  without  great 
labour.  Very  few  men  are  gluttons  of 
Blue  Books.  Now,  I  do  not  blame  the 
noble  Viscount  in  the  slightest  degree 
for  writing  and  publishing  the  despatch 
— ^I  think  he  was  perfectly  right  in  taUng 
an  opportunity  of  stating  ms  own  case. 
But  in  producing  such  a  statement, 
which  he  knew  would  be  read  by  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  who  would  never 
dream  of  reading  two  pages  of  a  Blue 
Book,  surely  it  was  incumbent  on  him  to 
use  special  care  and  accuracy  in  re- 
spect of  everything  ?  I  do  not  imder- 
value  the  diffioully  of  making  a  prim 
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of  Bucli  a  multitude  of  Fapen,  and  tliis 
is  very  able,  rery  dear,  and  Teiy  inte- 
resting; but  what  did  the  noble  Yis- 
coant  do  ?  He  gave  a  short  historical 
sketch  of  what  had  happened  with  re- 
gard to  this  question  in  previous  stages 
and  under  diiSerent  Gk>yemor8  General. 
I  am  not  aware  that  any  fault  can  be 
found  with  that  part  of  the  despatch. 
My  noble  Friend  behind  me  (Lord 
Lawrence)  will  correct  me  if  1  am 
wrong ;  but  I  think  the  description  of 
his  poHcy  was  perfectly  fair  and  accu- 
rate. But  when  the  noble  Viscount 
came  to  deal  with  the  policy  of  the  late 
GoTemment  the  case  was  very  different. 
The  ninth  paragraph  of  the  despatch 
contains  the  part  to  which  I  refer,  and 
I  will  read  it  to  your  Lordships.  Para- 
graph 9 


**  Finding  that  the  object  of  the  Ameer  waB 
to  ascertain  definitelT  how  far  he  might  rely 
on  the  help  of  the  Britiah  GoTemment  if  his 
territories  were  threatened  by  Russia,  Lord 
Northbrook's  (Government  was  prepared  to 
assure  him  that,  imder  certain  conditions,  the 
GoTemment  of  India  would  assist  him  to  repel 
unproyoked  aggression.  But  Her  Majesty^s 
OoTemment  at  home  did  not  share  His  High- 
neas's  appr^enaion,  and  the  Viceroy  ultimately 
informed  the  Ameer  that  the  discussion  of  the 
question  would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more  con- 
venient season." — [Afghaniitany  No.  I,  p.  262.] 

Now,  I  yentare  to  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ships— and  I  found  my  appeal  on  what 
has  appeared  in  the  public  Press  and 
on  the  comments  generaUy  made — and 
to  these  I  most  add  the  reproaches  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  political  Friends — I 
put  it  to  your  Lordships  whether  that 
paragraph  was  not  likely  to  lead  to  the 
erroneous  impression. that  Lord  North- 
brook  desired  to  make  an  engagement 
somewhat  similar   to  that    wnich    the 
Ameer  desired,  but  before  doing  so  he 
referred  home  for  permission ;  that  he 
got   instructions,  which  were    opposed 
to   his   proposal ;    that,    therefore,    he 
did    not   give    the    assurances    which 
he  wished  to  give,  and  that  he  post- 
poned the  discussion  to  a  more  conye- 
nient  season  ?    I  appeal  to  your  Lord- 
ships, whether  Liberal  or  Conservatiye, 
who  have  read  the  despatch,  whether  that 
description  is  correct  r    But  the  truth  is 
exactly  the  reverse.    My  noble  Friend 
did  not  propose  to  g^ve  what  the  Ameer 
desired;  but  he  wrote  home  for  per- 
mission to  g^ye  an  assurance  which  he 
thought  sufficient.    Those  instructions 
were  not  of  a  dissenting  character  to 
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withhold  any  assurances  which  he  de- 
sired to  giye,  but  of  an  assenting  cha- 
racter to  the  assurances  which  he  desired 
to  giye;  and  those  assurances  he  ac- 
cordingly g^ye.  He  did  not  postpone 
anything  owing  to  instructions,  but 
spontaneously,  in  consequence  of  the 
Enyoy  not  oeing  ready  to  negotiate 
on  one  point.  I  state  the  case  as  it 
is,  leaving  it  to  the  noble  Viscount 
to  make  an  explanation.  There  is 
one  point  with  which  I  think  the 
noble  viscount  has  not  dealt  sufficiently, 
and  that  is  the  result  of  the  interview 
between  Sir  Lewis  Felly  and  the  Ameer's 
Hepresentatiye  in  1876.  The  result  of 
this  interview  is  described  in  these 
words — 

*'  Although  the  Ameer  had  been  informed  in 
writing,  both  of  the  concessions  which  the 
British  Government  was  ready  to  grant  to  him 
and  the  conditions  attached  to  thom,  and  al- 
though, at  the  same  time,  it  was  signified  to 
him  that  it  would  be  of  no  avail  for  him  to  send 
his  Envoy  to  Peshawur  unless  His  Highness 
were  prepared  to  agree  to  those  conditions  as 
the  bases  of  the  proposed  Treaty,  it  became 
apparent  in  the  course  of  the  Conference  that 
the  ^linister  had  received  no  specific  authority 
to  accept  them.  As,  moreover,  the  language 
and  conduct  of  Shere  Ali,  which  had  so  long 
been  dubious,  became  openly  inimical,  you 
judiciously  took  advantage  of  the  sudden  death 
of  His  Highness' B  Envoy  to  discontinue  nego- 
tiations, the  bases  of  which  had  been  practic^y 
rejected."— [/*»V/.  p.  264.] 

This  does  not,  however,  convey  all  that 
may  be  found  in  the  other  Papers. 
There  is  an  extract  from  a  cipher  tele- 
gram, dated  the  30th  of  March,  1877, 
from  the  Viceroy  at  Calcutta  to  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  at  Peshawur.  The  Viceroy 
says — 

"Close  Conference  immediately,  on  ground 
that  basis  on  which  we  agreed  to  negotiate  has 
not  been  acknowledged  by  Ameer;  that,  Mir 
Akhor  not  being  authorized  to  negotiate  on 
that  basis,  nor  you  on  any  other.  Conference  is 
terminated  ipto  facto ;  and  that  you  will  leave 
Peshawur  on  a  stated  day.  The  date  of  it  you 
will  fix  yourself,  but  it  should  be  as  early  as 
conveniently  possible,  in  order  to  show  we  are 
in  earnest  and  avoid  further  entanglement. 
Let  vour  language  to  Mir  Akhor  be  most 
friendly.  If,  in  the  meanwhile,  now  Envoys 
or  messengers  arrive  to  continue  negotiation 
you  will  t^  them  that  your  powers  are  termi- 
nated. On  dosing  Conference,  write  to  Ameer 
friendly  letter  notifying  the  fact.  I  entirely 
approve  your  letter  to  Ajmeer." — \lhid,  p.  222.] 

Now,  my  Lords,  what  is  the  description 
given  by  Lord  Lytton  himself  in  his 
long  and  able  despatch  of  the  10th  of 
May  ?    His  Lordship  says — 
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"Apparently  the  Ameer,  whoae  object  was 
still  to  gain  time,  was  much  snrprised  and  em- 
barrassed by  this  step.  At  the  moment  when 
Sir  Lewis  PoUy  was  closing  the  Conference, 
His  Highness  was  sending  to  the  Mir  Akhor 
instructions  to  prolong  it  by  every  means  in  his 
power ;  a  fresh  Envoy  was  already  on  the  way 
m>m  Cabul  to  Peshawur ;  and  it  was  reported 
that  this"*  Envoy  had  authority  to  accept  even- 
tually all  the  conditions  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. The  Yioeroy  was  aware  of  these  facts 
when  he  instructed  our  Envoy  to  dose  the  Con- 
ference. But  it  appeared  to  his  Excellency  that 
liabilities  which  the  British  Government  might 
properly  have  contracted  on  behalf  of  the 
present  Ameer  of  Cabul,  if  that  Prince  had 
shown  any  eagerness  to  deserve  and  reciprocate 
its  friendiship,  could  not  be  advantageously,  or 
even  safely,  accepted  in  face  of  the  situation 
revealed  by  Sir  Lewis  PeUy's  energetic  investi- 
gations. Under  these  circumstances,  the  pro- 
longation of  the  Peshawur  Conference  could 
only  lead  to  embarrassments  and  entanglements 
best  avoided  by  the  timely  termination  of  it." 
—[Ibid.  pp.  170-71.] 

I  think  that  is  a  most  important  fact,  and 
I  am  not  arguing  now  whether  Lord 
Lytton  was  right  or  wrong — ^I  am  not 
arguing  the  merits  of  the  case  in  the 
slightest  degree;  but  I  do  think  that 
the  description  in  the  despatch  of  No- 
vember 18  does  not  fully  set  forth  these 
important  facts.  And  here  I  wish  to 
give  noble  Lords  a  caution  as  to  the 
epithets  used  by  the  noble  Viscount  in 
describing  the  conduct  of  Lord  Lytton. 
Lord  Lytton  has  gained  all  his  experience 
in  life  in  diplomatic  circles,  aAd  has  had 
no  experience  of  administrative  business 
either  in  Parliamentary,  official^  or  com- 
mercial life ;  but  I  must  say  he  some- 
times seems  to  do  business  in  a  rather 
peculiar  manner.  Now,  there  is  one 
very  curious  Paper.  I  have  known  all 
the  Viceroys  of  India  for  a  very  long 
time,  and  I  cannot  imagine  one  of 
them — ^Lord  Dalhousie,  Lord  Canning, 
Lord  Elgin,  Lord  Mayo,  or  the  noble 
Earl  and  Baron  now  in  the  House — 
sitting  down,  as  Lord  Lytton  appears  to 
have  done,  with  a  shorthand  writer  at 
his  back,  making  a  magniloquent  speech, 
interspersed  with  metaphors  of  a  more  or 
less  Oriental  character,  to  his  own  Envoy, 
and  desiring  that  Envoy  to  deliver  faith- 
fully that  speech,  which  had  taken  half  or 
three  quarters  of  an  hour  in  delivery,  to 
the  Ameer  when  he  returned  to  him. 
The  special  qualities  on  which  the  noble 
Viscount  complimented  Lord  Lytton  are 
his  discretion,  consideration,  and  the 
conciliation  with  which  he  treated  the 
Ameer.  Now  just  let  us  look  at  this. 
As  regards  his  discretion,  let  us  take  a 
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few  sentences.  We  find  Lord  Lytton 
saying — 

<*  The  moment  we  cease  to  regard  AfghimiiitMi 
as  a  friendly  and  firmly  allieii  State,  what  !• 
there  to  prevent  us  from  providing  for  the  8^ 
curit^  of  our  Frontier  by  an  understouiding  with 
Russia,  which  might  have  the  effect  of  wiping 
Afghanistan  out  of  the  map  altogether?  If  the 
Ameer  does  not  desire  to  come  to  a  speedy 
understanding  with  us,  Kussia  does;  and  one 
desires  it  at  his  expense." — [Ibid,  p.  183.] 

Now,  I  am  perfectly  ignorant  as  to 
whether  there  is  a  foundation  or  not  for 
that  declaration  of  Lord  Lytton.  I  do 
not  know  whether  the  noble  Viscount 
opposite  thought  it  necessary  to  enter 
into  negotiations  with  Count  SchonvalofF 
in  regard  .to  the  partition  of  Afghan- 
istan.  But  if  it  is  true,  what  do  you 
think  of  Lord  Lytton,  who  was  selected 
from  diplomacy  of  all  professions,  makin^^ 
such  a  declaration  as  this  to  the  Ameer  r 
The  Viceroy  tells  the  Ameer  that  Bussia 
has  negotiated  with  us.  Is  not  that  the 
greatest  inducement  you  can  offer  to  the 
Ameer  to  place  himself  also  in  communi- 
cation witn  Bussia?  I  must,  therefore, 
caution  your  Lordships  against  believing 
in  the  absolute  discretion  of  Lord  Lytton. 
Then  Lord  Lytton  is  praised  for  the 
moderation  of  his  monitions  to  the 
Ameer.    Well — it  appears  that — 

"  The  Viceroy  then  said  that,  if  the  Ameer 
remained  our  fnend,  this  military  power  could 
be  spread  round  him  as  a  ring  of  iron,  and,  if 
he  became  our  enemy,  it  could  break  him  as  a 
reed."— [/6»rf.] 

A  very  pleasant  alternative  indeed! 
Placing  the  Ameer  in  such  a  position  as 
this  reminds  me  of  the  alternative  sug- 
gested by  the  historic  mottoes  of  the 
Colonna  and  Orsini  families,  one  of  which 
I  unworthily  possess — "  You  can  break, 
but  you  cannot  bend  me,"  the  other 
being — **You  can  bend  me,  but  you 
cannot  break  me."  I  do  not  see  how 
this  can  be  described  as  great  considera- 
tion. Then  it  is  said  Lord  Lytton  is 
so  conciliatory.  Well,  in  a  subsequent 
sentence  we  find  Lord  Lytton,  speaking 
of  the  Ameer,  saying — 

"  This  is  the  man  who  pretends  to  hold  the 
balance  between  England  and  Russia  independ- 
ent of  either !  His  position  is  rather  that  of  an 
^arthen  pipkin  between  two  iron  pots." — {IbidJ\ 

That  is  not  the  language  of  conciliation. 
There  is  an  omission  in  the  Papers  to 
which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
noble  Vifloount.    I  refer  to  the  omisaioii 
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of  four  veiy  important  lettersy  as  to  which 
the  noble  Yiaooimt  will  no  doubt  giro  an 
explanationi  as  it  was  stated  that  their 
terms  were  nnnsually  harsh  and  had 
produced  a  most  pernicious  effect.     The 
noble  Viscount  says  he  never  received 
them.    But  it  is  an  extraordinary  thing 
that  he  did  not  remark  the  omission  of 
such  important  documentSi  which  caused 
the  Ameer  to  describe  them  as  making  it 
impossible  for  him  to  accept  the  pro- 
posal.   Then,  ftg^n^  I  think  we  should 
have  had  the  Beport  of  our  Envoy  the 
Nawab  Oholam  Hussein  Khan,  on  his 
return  to  Simla,  which  does  not  appear 
in  the  Fmers.    My  Lords,  I  saia  just 
now  that  1  could  not  go  into  the  merits 
of   the  question,   though  I  think    the 
noble  Lords  opposite  were  quite  right 
in  doing  so.  As  it  is  our  intention,  when 
the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Halifax) 
brings  forward  his  Besolution,  to  raise 
the  question,  I  think  it  is  more  becoming 
on  the  present  occasion  to  abstain.     One 
reproach  is  frequently  addressed  to  those 
who  belong  to  tne  Opposition.    We  were 
placed  in  a  very  difficult  position  last 
year ;  and  one  of  the  complaints  made 
against  us  was — ''You  attack  the  Go- 
vernment, but  you  do  not  state  your  own 
dcy."   Now,  I  entirely  deny  that  any- 
y  has  a  right  to   demand — and  it 
would  be  easy  to  quote  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
or  the  present  Prime  Minister  on  this 
subject — an  explanation  of  our  policy. 
I,  therefore,  deny  that  I  can  be  called 
upon  to  state  exactly  what   I   should 
have   done  after  each  false  step  that 
has   been   taken.      It    often   happens 
in  private  life  that  a  man  comes  to  you 
and  says — *'  I  have  got  into  a  difficulty ; 
what  am  I  to  do  now?"  The  answer  is — 
''If  you  had  come  to  me  only  a  week 
ago,  I  think  I  could  have  given  you  very 
fair  advice;    but  after  what  you  have 
written  and  done  and  said,  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  do  more  than  tell  you  what 
I  think  is  the  least  of  two  evils."    If 
your  Lordships  would  think  it  worth 
while  to  know  generally  what  my  policy 
is,  I  can  state  it  in  a  very  few  words. 
My  Ipolioy  with  regard  to  the  North- 
Western  Frontier  of  India  is  the  same 
as  that  which  has  been  the  policy  of  all 
the  greatest  authorities  and  the  most 
experienced  men  in  India  up  to  the  time 
when  the  noble  Marquess  opposite  ^the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  took  the  SeaU  of 
the  Lidia  Office.    That  is  enough  to  say 
as  to  our  general  policy.    If  you  say  all 


that  is  passed — we  have  changed  all  that, 
and  we  are  now  in  a  very  different  posi- 
tion— I  can  only  say  at  this  moment  that 
my  policy — and  I  think  I  should  have  the 
concurrence  of  my  Friends  in  this — would 
be  that,  however  strong  our  opinion  may 
be  of  the  injustice  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  towards  the  Ameer;  however 
disastrous  and  unnecessary  may  have 
been  the  bringing  about  of  this  war; 
however  much  we  are  convinced  that  you 
have  effectually  played  into  the  hands  of 
our  g^eat  rival  in  the  East,  yet  at  this 
moment,  the  emergency  having  been 
created,  I  would  use  every  effort  to  in- 
duce your  Lordships — who,  I  am  sure, 
need  no  such  persuasion — to  co-operate 
in  the  strongest  manner  with  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  in  making  the 
most  ample  provision  for  the  sake  of  the 
brave  and  gallant  troops  with  whom  we 
sympathize  so  entirely.  I  would  go 
further,  and  I  would  press  on  the  Govern- 
ment the  consideration  whether  they 
really  have  taken  all  the  precautions 
that  are  required — ^because  we  could  not 
be  certain  of  the  success  they  would 
meet  with — whether  they  have  sent  them 
sufficient  reinforcements,  with  all  the 
requisites  which  should  be  furnished  to 
them.  I  would  also  urge  the  Govern- 
ment to  be  perfectly  frank  and  open 
with  Parliament,  and  to  tell  us  the  amount 
of  money  they  require,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  is  to  be  raised.  I  would 
especially  advise  them  to  guard  against 
fallaciouB  Estimates,  such  as  those  which 
were  at  first  produced,  and  afterwards 
doubled  or  nearly  trebled,  in  the  case  of 
the  Abyssinian  War.  I  would  have  them 
explain  how  far  they  would  leave  saddled 
oh  the  people  of  India,  and  how  far  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  cost  of  a 
war  which  they  themselves  declare  not 
to  be  an  Indian,  but  an  Imperial  one. 

Viscount  CBANBBOOK  :  My  Lords, 
I  am  deeply  indebted  to  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Granville)  for  giving  me  an  op- 
portunity, which  I  might  not  otherwise 
have  had,  of  saying  what  I  wish  to  say  in 
reference  to  this  despatch  of  the  1 8th  of 
November.  I  take  upon  myself  the 
whole  and  entire  responsibility  of  that 
despatch,  and  I  neither  apologize  for  nor 
retract  a  single  sentence  of  it.  The 
noble  Earl  has  adopted  a  different  tone 
from  that  which  has  been  held  out-of- 
doors.  I  sat  with  hon.  and  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  me  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament  for  20  years,  and 
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on  no  occasion  have  I  known  my  conduct 
to  be  impugned  for  honesty  and  inte- 
grity. But  now,  one  of  those  right  hon. 
Gentlemen,  in  the  coarsest  invectiye,  has 
charged  me  with  falsehood,  and  another 
has,  with  more  poisonous  insinuations, 
held  me  up  as  g^ty  of  that  offence.  If 
I  have  committed  the  offence  which  they 
allege  in  publishing  that  despatch — if  in 
writing  that  despatch  I  have  wantonly 
or  deUberately  prejudiced  the  public 
mind  against  a  former  Ministry  without 
truth  and  without  reason,  and  with  the 
knowledge  that  it  was  false — then  I 
would  admit  the  justice  of  all  the  attacks 
which  have  been  made  upon  me.  But, 
my  Lords,  the  question  is,  not  whether 
I  have  arrived  at  a  right  or  a  wrong  con- 
clusion, but  whether  I  took  such  fair  and 
reasonable  means  as  I  was  bound  to  do 
in  arriving  at  the  conclusions  stated  in 
that  despatch — whether  I  put  down  that 
which  would  fairly  arise  in  one's  mind 
from  an  examination  of  the  Papers  be- 
fore me  ?  And  in  a  few  moments  I  think 
I  can  prove  to  your  Lordships  that  what 
I  said  in  Paragraph  9  is  true.  I  do  not 
deny  that  what  me  noble  Earl  affirms 
may  be  the  true  reading ;  but  I  do  say 
that  to  an  outsider  reading  these  Papers 
the  conclusion  which  I  came  to  is  the 
only  legitimate  and  fair  conclusion  at 
which  an  honest  and  impartial  mind  can 
arrive.  That  is  a  fair  and  open  state- 
ment, and  I  propose  to  vindicate  myself 
upon  it.  Why  did  I  publish  that 
despatch  ?  For  this  reason.  I  am  not 
going  now  to  discuss  the  question  of 
policy.  One  noble  Lord,  an  ex- Viceroy 
of  India,  has  gone  about  the  country 
spreading  his  opinions  in  respect  of  this 
matter  in  letters  and  speeches,  and  a 
noble  Earl,  another  ex-Governor  General, 
has  lately  spoken  upon  it  at  a  meeting  at 
Winchester.  I  make  no  complaint  of 
that.  A  right  hon.  Gentleman,  a  Mem- 
ber of  the  other  House  and  a  man  of 
the  gpreatest  possible  influence,  has  also 
made  a  speech,  in  which  he  declared  the 
state  of  things  which  existed  when  his 
Ministry  was  in  Office.  Every  sort  of 
imputation  and  insinuation  have  been 
directed  against  the  conduct  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government;  and  I  thought  it 
was  only  fair  that  a  simple  and  true  his- 
torical statement  of  the  case  should  be 
given  to  the  public.  In  preparing  that 
aocument  I  sought  to  conceal  nothing 
on  the  part  of  my  own  Government,  and 
I  said  nothing  offensive— or  nothing  that 
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was  intended  to  be  offensive — against  the 
Government  of  my  Predecessors.  I  only 
desired  to  give  a  simple,  plain,  ana 
honest  statement,  and  one  which  wooU 
be  justified  by  llie  Papers,  the  produc- 
tion of  which  was  to  follow  it  in  a  veiy 
few  days.  And  when  people  impute  to 
vou  that  you  are  a  knave,  they  might  at 
least  give  you  the  credit  for  not  being  a 
fool  also ;  for  one  would  hardly  give  in 
the  margin  of  a  despatch  that  was  false 
the  references  to  the  Papers  which  would 
so  soon  convict  it  of  falsehood.  That  is 
an  imputation,  therefore,  which  oorreots 
itself.  With  respect  to  what  has  taken 
place  in  this  House,  I  have  no  complaint 
to  make.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook),  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  newspapers,  says  that  I  have  come 
to  an  incorrect  conclusion.  An  incorrect 
conclusion  is  one  thing ;  a  wilfully  false 
representation  is  quite  another.  The 
noble  Earl  had  a  right  to  speak,  and  was, 
I  suppose,  speaking,  of  his  own  policy, 
and  his  interpretation  of  his  instructions. 
All  I  attempted  to  do,  in  my  despatch, 
was  to  present  the  version  which  I 
thought  the  Papers  would  justify.  What 
I  wrote  had  reference  to  events  in  1873, 
when  he  was  Viceroy ;  and,  first,  I  would 
call  attention  to  a  despatch  which  he 
sent  home  on  the  27th  June,  1873.  That 
despatch  he  sent  home  with  a  view  of 
calling  the  attention,  as  he  said  (para- 
gpraph  18),  of  the  Government  of  Bussia 
to  what  he  thought  was  our  policy  in 
Afghanistan.  That  part  of  the  case  has 
not  been  spoken  of,  but  it  is  most  mate- 
rial to  my  view  of  the  case.  That  para- 
graph was  to  this  effect — 

**  Although  we  have  abstained  from  entering 
into  any  Treaty  engagement  to  support  the 
Ameer  by  British  troops,  in  the  event  of  Af- 
ghanistan being  attacked  from  without,  yet  the 
complete  independence  of  Afghanistan  is  so  im- 
portant to  the  interests  of  British  India  that  the 
Government  of  India  oould  not  look  upon  an 
attack  upon  Afghanistan  with  indifference.  So 
long  as  tiie  Ameer  continues,  as  he  has  lutherto 
done,  to  act  in  accordance  with  our  advice  in  his 
relations  with  his  neighbours,  he  would  natu- 
rally look  for  material  assistance  from  us ;  and 
circumstances  might  occur  under  which  wa 
should  consider  it  incumbent  upon  us  to  recom- 
mend Her  Majesty's  Government  to  render  him 
such  assistance. "---[^^Aafiurtfn,  No.  1,  p.  107.] 

Lord  Northbrook  wished  his  despatch, 
with  that  passage,  to  be  commumcated 
to  Bussia;  and  he  says — "I  propose  to 
inform  Cabul  Envoy  of  sense  of  this 
paragraph."  That  was  his  propom* 
tion— that  when  the  Cabul  Envoy  came 
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to  Simla  he  would  inform  him  of  the 
intentiozis  of  the  Gbyemment.  That 
despatch  was  sent  home  by  the  Yiceroy 
to  the  Secretary  of  State  in  London,  and 
he  got  an  answer  from  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Doke  of  ArsyU),  whose  absence  I 
deplore,  because  he  has  written  a  letter 
to  which  I  would  much  rather  refer  in 
his  presence  than  in  his  absence.  It  is  a 
great  disadvantage  to  me  that  I  am  not 
uce  to  face  with  him,  for  he  would,  I 
am  sure,  argue  the  point  fairly.  The 
Secretary  of  State  telegraphed  to  the 
Viceroy  thus — 

^  Your  telegram  of  the  27th  June.  I  do  not 
object  to  the  general  senae  of  the  pora^nph, 
which  jovL  quote  as  a  oommmiication  to  Knasia 
from  Uie  Foreign  Office,  bat  great  caation  ia 
neoeasarj  in  aiwuiing  Ameer  of  material  aasiat- 
ance  which  may  raiae  undue  and  unfounded 
expectation.  He  already  shows  symptoms  of 
rlaiming  more  than  we  may  wish  to  give." — 
[Ihd.  p.  108.] 

That  was  sent  on  the  1st  of  July,  1873. 
Now,  what  happened  ?  That  dfespatch 
was  sent  to  the  Foreign  Office  with  the 
view  of  being  conmiunicated  to  the  Bus- 
sian  GK>Temment.  Was  it  conmiuni- 
cated to  the  Bussian  GoYemment  ?  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  said  he  did  not  object  to 
that;  but  that  he  did  object  to  state- 
ments being  made  on  the  subject  to  the 
Ameer's  Envoy  without  great  caution. 
In  estimating  what  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  was  as  to  what 
was  to  be  communicated  to  the  Ameer, 
it  is  material  that  we  should  see  what 
the  Foreign  Office  said  on  the  subject — 
because  that  would  indicate  what  their 
intentions  were  about  the  material  assist- 
ance which  was  to  be  given  to  the 
Ameer.  Well,  the  noble  £arl  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  (Earl  (hanville),  writing 
on  the  25th  of  August,  1873,  said— 

"  I  am  to  request  that  yon  will  state  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  that  Loid  GranTille  would  not 
think  it  desuable  to  communicate  with  the 
Ruasian  (JoTucnment,  as  suggested  by  the  Indian 
OoTernment,  a  copy  of  t£a  fonner  despatch 
(June  30,  1873),  and  so  oouTey  to  it  indirectly 
an  intimation  tiiat  any  aggression  by  it  on 
Afghanistan  would  be  resisted  by  Great  Britain 
with  force  of  axmBJ'-^^Cfntral  Am,  No.  1, 
p.  206.] 

And  the  noble  Earl  added  that  this  had 
reference  to  present  propriety  in  not  in- 
dicating a  desire  to  modify  our  policy 
with  regard  to  Central  Asia,  and  with 
respect  to  A%hanistan  in  particular. 
But  when  I  am  judeing  of  what  Ihe 
Government  of  that  aay  meant  and  in- 
tended to  do,  I  must  look  to  the  whole 


of  their  proceedings.  That  was  in 
August,  aner  the  teleg^ram  was  received. 
Thus  the  Government,  which,  according 
to  the  noble  Earl,  had  sanctioned  con- 
ditional and  material  assistance  being 
given  to  the  Ameer,  now  said  that  it 
would  not  communicate  to  the  Bussian 
(Government  a  copy  of  the  former  des- 
patch (of  June  30,  1873),  and  so  convey 
to  it  indirectly  an  intimation  that  any 
aggression  by  it  on  Afghanistan  would 
be  resLsted  by  Great  Britain  by  force  of 
arms.  If  the  noble  Earl  means  to  put 
it  that  he  would  not  submit  that  com- 
munication to  Busda,  on  the  ground 
that  Knasia  would  take  it  as  an  intima- 
tion of  an  offensive  character,  all  that  I 
can  say  is  that  Bussia  had  been  informed 
again  and  again  that  we  could  not  view 
these  things  with  indifference — in  fact, 
the  noble  Earl  the  Foreign  Secretaiy 
had  already  told  the  Gk>vemment  of 
that  countiy  that  we  could  not  view  the 
question  of  an  advance  on  Merv  with 
indifference.  My  view  of  the  transaction 
was  that,  in  August,  1873,  the  Govern- 
ment had  not  come  to  any  determination 
as  to  the  circumstances  in  which  they 
could  give  material  assistance  in  men, 
armsy  and  money  to  the  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Now,  my  Lords,  I  will  go  a 
Htde  further.  What  is  the  teleg^ram  of 
the  noble  Duke,  which,  it  is  said,  has 
been  misrepresented  in  this  despatch? 
The  telegram  from  the  Yiceroy  to  the 
noble  Duke  is  dated  July  24,  1873,  and 
it  is  to  this  effect — 

"Ameer  of  Cabul  alarmed  at  Russian  pro- 
gress, dissatisfied  with  general  assurance,  and 
anxious  to  know  definitely  how  far  he  may  rely 
on  «ur  help  if  invaded.  I  propoee  assuring  him 
that  if  he  unresenredly  accepts  and  acts  on  our 
adyice  in  all  external  relations  we  will  help  him 
with  money,  arms,  and  troops,  if  necessary,  to 
expel  unproYoked  invasion.  We  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  necessity.  Answer  by  telegraph 
quickly."— [-4/37Asiiw<tf#i,  No.  l,p.  108.] 

The  Viceroy  of  India  either  knew  the 
"  settled  policy  "  of  his  Government  at 
home  at  the  time  or  he  did  not.  If  he 
knew  that  it  was  the  settled  policy  of  his 
GK)Temment  to  give  material  assistance 
to  the  Ameer  on  certain  conditions,  why 
did  he  send  this  telegram  to  the  noble 
Duke  asking  for  a  speedy  answer  ?  He 
had  receiyed  one  answer,  telling  him  he 
must  exercise  great  discretion  in  the 
matter — ^he  had  had  a  conversation  with 
the  Envoy,  and  had  said  that  it  was 
probable  that,  under  certain  circum- 
stancesi    assistance    would    be    given. 
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Now  to  that  telegram,  asking  for  fiuther 
assurances  aail  for  help  in  money  and 
arms,  what  was  the  answer?  Theieply 
of  the  noble  Duke  was  this — 

"  Cabinet  OunlcB  you  should  inform  Ameer 
that  WD  do  not  at  all  share  his  alarm,  and  aoa- 
■ider  tlioro  is  no  cause  for  it ;  but  yon  majr 
snare  tiini  ire  shall  maintain  our  settled  pdlioy 
hi  favour  of  AfKhanislan,  if  he  abides  by  our 
advice  in  eitenud  affairs." — [Ibid.] 
"  Our  settled  policy  in  favour  of  Af- 

fhanistan !"  Where  is  it  to  be  found  ? 
cannot  find  it.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Granville]  has  complained  that  during 
a  certain  period  of  late  date  no  de- 
spatches appear  to  have  passed  be- 
tween the  Homo  and  the  Indian  Qovem- 
ments  ;  but  I  think  your  Lordships  will 
view  with  astonishment  the  fact  that 
during  the  whole  of  the  time  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  was  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  and  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Northbrook)  was  Viceroy,  not  a  single 
despatch  on  this  subject  sent  by  the  noble 
Duke  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Viceroy  can 
be  found,  and  that  the  only  indication  of 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  on  the 
matter  is  to  be  found  in  the  telegram 
now  before  us.  That,  my  Lords,  is 
something  startling — and  yet  the  noble 
Duke  is  amazed  and  indignant  that  I 
should  have  misrepresented  him.  Theonly 
other  document  in  which  the  noble  Duke 
refers  to  Afghanistan  is  his  letter  to  Lord 
Mayo,  and  that  merely  deals  with  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  internal  affairs 
of  that  country,  without  in  any  way 
totiohing  upon  its  external  relations  with 
other  nations.  There  is  certainly  no 
despatch  &om  the  noble  Dnke  which 
indicates  any  "settled  policy"  with 
regard  to  furnishing  nmterial  assistuioe 
in  men,  arms,  and  money  to  the  Ameer. 
There  is  no  despatch — and  it  is  a  re- 
markable thing  that  though  there  is  this 
despatch  of  the  Viceroy,  of  June  1 3,  there 
is  no  despatch  of  the  noble  Daks  adoiow- 
ledging  it.  Going  a  little  further,  let  ns 
see  what  really  did  pass  between  the 
noble  Earl  and  the  Envoy  of  the  Ameer. 
In  page  118  of  the  Papers  it  wiU  be 
found  that  the  Viceroy  observed — 

"  That  if  in  the  event  of  sny  agereasion  from 
without,  British  influence  -were  mvoked  and 
failed  by  negotiation  to  effect  a  aatisfactory 
setUouient,  it  vas  probable  that  Uia  BriUsh 
Ooveinment  would  in  tliat  case  afford  the  Buler 
of  Afghanistan  material  assistance  in  repelling 
an  invader.  Such  assistance  would,  of  course, 
be  conditional  on  the  Ameer  foUowinjr  the  ad- 
vice of  the  Bntiah  Goveminent,  and  having  I 
himself  abst«inedfromarewsBon.'"—{jW.liaJ  I 
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That  was  the  statement  in  the  first  con- 
versation, which  was  subsequent  to  the 
first  telegram.  Then  we  come  to  the 
second  conversation,  which  occurred  after 
the  receipt  of  the  noble  Duke's  telegram. 
It  appears  from  the  Papers — 

"  That  his  Eioollencj  proceeded  to  say  that 
Lord  Mayo  bad  aasurcd  the  Ameer  that  any  re- 
presentation ho  might  make  would  '  always  bo 
treated  with  comndctatiou  and  respect,*  and  hia 
EicellencT  \ne  quite  prepared  to  maintain  the 
policy  of  Lord  lAwreooe  and  Liord  Mayo,  and 
to  entertain  in  a  similar  Spirit  the  request  now 
proferred."— [/iirf.  113,] 
Now,  Lord  Uayo  hod  never  done  any- 
thing with  regard  to  the  external  affairs 
of  the  country,  and  Lord  Lawrence  had, 
so  far  as  I  know,  given  no  promise  with 
regard  to  material  assistance  to  the 
Ameer.  Then  there  is  the  further  point 
as  to  what  the  noble  Earl  said  to  the 
Envoy.  On  page  114,  in  reply  to  the 
Envoy,  who  was  pressing  for  definite 
promises  of  assistance,  it  appears  that — 

"  Hia  Excellency  tlie  Ticeroy  replied  that  the 
British  Oovemment  did  not  alkaie  the  Ameer's 
apprehensions,  but  that  as  already  mentioned 
in  the  previous  conversation,  it  would  be  tho 
duty  of  the  Ameer,  in  case  of  any  actual  or 
threatened  aggreauon,  to  refer  the  question  to 
tlio  British  Oovemment,  who  would  endeavour 
by  negotiation  and  by  every  means  iu  their 
power  to  settle  the  matter  and  avert  boatililii's. 
It  was  not  intended,  by  insisting  on  such  pro- 
vioua  reference  to  the  Biitiah  Oovemment,  to 
restrict  or  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Amccr 
as  an  independent  Ruler  to  take  such  steps  as 
might  be  necessary  to  repel  any  aggrassiuu  on 
his  territories;  but  such  reference  woa  a  pre- 
liminary and  essential  condition  of  the  British 
Oovemment  assisting  him.  In  such  event, 
ahonld  those  endeavours  of  the  British  Oo- 
vemment to  bring  about  an  amicable  settle- 
ment prove  fmitleas,  the  Brittah  Government  are 
prepared  to  asauie  tie  Ameer  that  they  will 
afford  himaamstancein  the  shape  of  arms  and. 
money,  and  will  alio  in  oaas  of  neceasity  aid  him 
withtroopa.  The  Britiah  Oovemment  holds 
itself  perfectly  free  to  decide  as  to  the  occasion 
when  nch  aaciBtanoe  shonld  be  rendered,  and 
also  aa  to  its  natats  and  extent  i  moreover,  the 
will  be  conditioaal  l^K>n  the  Ameer 


Well,  my  Lords,  if  it  seemed  probable  to 
the  Ameer  in  the  former  conversation 
that  be  was  to  get  the  assistance  of 
the  British  Government,  I  think  that 
when  he  heard  all  the  guarding  and 
cautioning  that  were  laid  donn  in  the 
re  ond  conversation  ho  would  havo  con- 
sidered it  very  problematical  whether 
he  was  to  get  any  assistance  at  all.  It 
will  be  obHTved  that  there  it  not  a  word 
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in  that  second  oonyeraation  about  our 
'*  settled  policy."  I  can  only  say  that  I 
think  the  inference  I  have  drawn  from 
the  language  of  the  noble  Lord  a  per- 
fectly just  one.  On  the  6th  of  Septem- 
ber,  1873,  he  writes  to  the  Ameer — 

"  I  have  haA  some  conyenation  with  yonr 
EnToy  on  the  sahject  of  the  policy  which  the 
Britifih  Govenunent  would  poiBue  in  the  event 
of  an  attack  on  your  Highness's  territories.  A 
copy  of  the  record  of  these  conversations  is  at- 
tached to  this  letter.  But  the  question  is  in  my 
opinion  one  of  such  importance  that  the  discus- 
sion of  it  should  be  postponed  to  a  more  suitable 
opportunity."— [liuf.  816.] 

Thus  nothing  was  done  except  in  the 
way  of  oonyersation — nothing  definitely 
settled.    Nothing  is  said  in  that  letter 
about    promises    or    assurances ;    and, 
therefore,   nothing    having  been  done, 
nothing  settled,  nothing  complete,  I  con- 
sider that  the^inferenoe  which  I  drew  was 
a  just  and  legitimate  one,  and  that  I 
fairly  expressed  it  in  the  ninth  para- 
graph of  the  despatch.     The  Gbvem- 
ment  said  in  a  telegram  that  they  did 
not  ag^e  with  the  alarms  of  the  Vice- 
roy about  the  Ameer.    If  they  had,  the 
telegram  would  have  been  direct  in  its 
answer,  instead  of  being  general  terms, 
such    as   "  your  proposals    approved " 
would  have  been  used;   and  this  view 
of  the  telegram  is  supported  by  the 
letter  of  the   Viceroy,   who  said  that 
he    would     give    no    assurances,   and 
that  the  whole  question  would  be  post- 
poned for  future  consideration.    I  do 
not  pretend  to  be  infallible ;  I  may  be 
mistaken :  but  I  consider  that  the  view 
which  I  took  was  a  perfectly  legitimate 
yiew.    There  was  a  statement  xSoade  by 
the  noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  A^yll) 
in  the  debate  which  took  place  in  «lune, 
1877,  audi  gather  from  what  he  then  said, 
as  I  ^thered  from  these  Papers,  that  he 
was  in  favour  of  a  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity;  that  they  were   desirous  of 
being  on  friendly  terms  with  the  Ameer ; 
but  that  they  should  not  bind  them- 
selyes  by  any  obligations  to  him  beyond 
being  generally  friendly,  and  giving  him 
assistance  in  arms  and  money  in  order 
to  consolidate  his  strength.    The  noble 
Duke  said— 

"  The  policy  of  the  last  three  Viceroys  of 
India  towarda  that  country  had  been  one  of 
watchfulneoB  and  friendly  support.  We  do 
not  wish  to  tangle  ourselyee  in  any  jpeima- 
nent  arrangementB  towards  that  Sovereign.'  — 
[3  Hansard,  ccxzxiv.  1831.] 

I  look  to  the  Papers,  and  the  deduction 


I  draw  from  them  is,  I  think,  a  fair  and 
just  conclusion,  and  is  borne  out  by  that 
observation  of  the  noble  Duke.  My 
only  object  in  this  discussion  has  been 
to  vindicate  myself  from  the  charge  of  un- 
fairness. I  can  say  most  sincerely  that 
when  I  was  told  that  paragraph  9  had 
been  found  fault  with,  I  searched  in 
every  direction  to  see  what  the  g^und 
of  complaint  was ;  and  it  was  not  till  I 
read  some  of  the  violent  speeches  made 
that  I  at  all  imagined  what  it  was  I  was 
supposed  to  have  mis-stated.  I  have 
given  youmy  reasons  for  coming  to  the 
conclusion  I  did;  and  I  say  most  dis- 
tinctly that  if  I  had  to  re- write  that  para- 
f'aph  with  the  same  Papers  before  me, 
should  re-write  it  in  the  terms  I  ori- 
ginally adopted.  I  have  already  said 
that  I  accept  the  noble  Earl's  state- 
ment of  the  understanding  which  he 
put  upon  the  noble  Duke's  telegram. 
With  regard  to  the  Commissioner's  let- 
ters to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
I  have  only  to  say  that  they  were  not 
letters  addressed  to  the  Ameer  person- 
ally, but  to  Gholam  Hussein  and  the 
Mustaufi,  and  that  they  have  now  been 
placed  on  the  Table  with  certain  other 
Papers.  It  is  complained  that  Parlia- 
ment has  never  been  informed  of  these 
things ;  but  I  would  point  out  that  none 
of  these  Papers  relating  to  Afghanistan 
previous  to  1874 — and  they  were  very 
important — were  put  before  Parliament 
by  our  Predecessors.  Nothing  was  said 
about  them.  That,  however,  is  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  and  I  do  not  mean  to  go 
into  it.  The  Viceroy's  speeches  form 
another  subject  into  which  I  need  not 
no#  enter.  They  were  delivered  at  a 
time  when  I  was  not  Secretary  of  State 
for  India ;  and  my  present  object,  as  I 
have  already  said,  is  only  to  vindicate 
myself,  not  to  go  into  questions  of  policy. 
I  think  it  win  be  an  evil  day  for  this 
country  if  one  Party  begins  to  make  per- 
sonal charges  against  the  Gentlemen 
sitting  opposite  them;  and  it  will  not 
tend  to  the  friendly  intercourse  which  I 
have  had  with  those  who  have  been 
opposed  to  me.  In  becoming  a  Member 
of  a  Government  succeeding  another,  I 
cannot  call  to  mind  that  in  one  instance 
— though  I  may  have  differed  from  the 
policy  of  my  Predecessors — I  have  ever 
imputed  to  them  anything  wilfully  wrong 
in  their  action.  In  the  present  case  I  con- 
tend that  I  have  full  justification  for  the 
language  I  have  used,  and  upon  that 
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point  I  have  given  evidence  wliidiy  ^m 
my  point  of  view,  appears  condnsive. 
If  I  nave  arrived  at  an  incorrect  condu- 
eion  with  regard  to  the  policy  of  the 
noble  Lord  opposite,  I  maintain  that  it 
was  a  fair  and  reasonable  conclusion, 
and  one  which  might  have  been  taken 
by  any  one  conscientiously  studying  the 
question. 

Earl  GEEY,  who  rose  with  Lord 
Northbrook  and  was  very  imperfectly 
heard,  was  understood  to  say  that  he 
was  sorry  to  interfere  with  his  noble 
Friend,  who  was  no  doubt  anxious  to 
vindicate  his  own  conduct  as  Viceroy  of 
India ;  but  he  thought  there  was  a  ques- 
tion of  far  higher  national  importance 
than  that  as  to  the  comparative  merits 
and  faults  of  different  Ministries  and 
Governors  General  of  India,  which  could 
best  be  discussed  on  this  occasion,  and 
to  which  it  was  high  time  to  come. 
The  question  to  which  he  adverted  was 
whether  Ministers,  in  omitting  to  advise 
Her  Majesty  to  consult  Parliament  when 
they  considered  it  necessary  to  order  pre- 
parations to  be  made  for  entering  upon 
hostilities  with  the  Ameer,  had  acted 
as  they  ought  to  have  done  ?  The  ques- 
tion seemed  to  him  one  of  such  import- 
ance that  it  was  his  intention  to  raise  it 
formally  by  an  Amendment  on  the 
Address.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Gran- 
ville) had  said  that  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Address  was  an  inconvenient 
course;  but  with  that  he  (Earl  Grey) 
was  not  disposed  to  a&^ee.  There  were' 
questions  which  could  only  properly  be 
brought  under  discussion  by  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Address.  The  old  Parlia- 
mentary practice  of  moving  Amendnibnts 
on  the  Address  was  a  right  and  proper 
practice ;  and  it  was  invariably  followed 
in  the  best  periods  of  our  ParHamentary 
history,  and  it  ought  not  to  be  aban- 
doned. At  the  same  time,  he  agreed 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  justice 
and  policy  of  this  war  might,  perhaps, 
be  best  discussed  on  the  Motion  of 
which  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  had  given  No- 
tice, and  he  would  not,  therefore,  en- 
ter into  it  at  present.  The  question 
to  which  he  wished  to  caU  their  Lord- 
ships' attention  was  this— Was  it  right 
that  this  country  should  be  involved 
in  a  terrible  war — for  it  was  a  terrible 
war  they  had  now  in  hand  —  without 
an  opportunity  having  been  afforded 
to  Parliament  of  expressing  an  opinion  i 
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upon  its  justice  or  expediency?  He 
was  quite  aware  that  it  was  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown  to  declare  war  ; 
and  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that 
that  power  was  properly  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  Sovereign.  He  believed 
that  detriment  to  the  national  interest 
would  result  if  a  large  discretionary 
power  was  not  intrusted  to  the  Exe- 
cutive Government.  At  the  same  time, 
although  it  was  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  to  declare  war,  it  had,  formerly 
at  least,  been  held  to  be  equally  the 
duty  of  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
not  to  exercise  that  great  Prerogative 
without  giving  Parliament  the  earliest 
information  on  the  subject,  and  without 
calling  for  the  opinion  of  Parliament 
and  asking  its  approval  of  the  course 
they  had  decided  to  take.  He  could 
point  out  many  instances  in  which  that 
rule  had  been  acted  upon  ;  indeed,  he 
could  not  recollect  any  instance  in  the 
best  times  of  our  Parliamentary  history 
when  a  different  course  had  been  fol- 
lowed. The  practice  —  as  he  believed 
the  invariable  practice — ^had  been  that 
when  the  servants  of  the  Grown  found 
that  a  necessity  for  war  was  about  to 
arise  they  advised  the  Sovereign,  by 
formal  Message,  to  announce  that  to  Par- 
liament, and  to  ask  for  its  support.  Thus, 
when  the  great  Revolutionary  War  broke 
out,  Mr.  Pitt  did  not  wait  for  the  com- 
mencement of  hostilities  in  order  to 
communicate  with  Parliament.  On  the 
contrary,  on  the  23rd  of  January,  1793, 
a  Message  from  the  Grown  was  sent  to 
the  House  of  Commons  in  reference  to 
the  relations  between  En^and  and 
France,  and  recommending  I'arliament 
that  provision  might  be  made  for  an 
augmentation  of  the  Forces ;  and  it  was 
not  until  a  fortnight  after  that  war  had 
actually  began  that  Mr.  Pitt  brought 
down  another  Message  saying  that  war 
had  been  declared  by  France  against 
England.  In  like  manner,  after  the  Peace 
of  Amiens,  when  the  relations  between 
this  country  and  France  were  again 
embarrassed,  a  Message  was  brought 
down  on  the  8th  of  March  stating  that 
danger  of  war  rendered  desirable  an 
increase  of  the  Forces,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  16th  of  May  that  a  further 
announcement  was  made.  Those  two 
iustances  would  prove  to  their  Lordships 
that  when  this  country  was  involved  in 
danger  of  war,  the  announcement  to 
Parnament  was  not  defenred  until  the 
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war  had  begun ;  but  wben  the  danger 
became  serious,  it  was  at  once  made 
known  to  Parliament,  and  the  support 
of  Parliament  requested.  And  the  ad- 
vantage of  that  practice  was  also  illus- 
trated by  two  cases  in  which  no  war  ac- 
tually followed  after  Messages  from  the 
Crown  to  announce  its  probability,  and 
in  which  the  sending  of  those  Messages 
contributed  much  to  avert  the  threatened 
danger.  In  1790  great  indignation 
was  excited  in  this  country  by  the  seizure 
by  Spain  of  two  British  ships  in  Nootka 
Sound,  and  on  the  5th  of  May  Parlia- 
ment was  informed  by  a  Message  from 
the  Crown  that  no  satisfaction  had  been 
made  or  offered  by  Spain  for  this  out- 
rage, and 

**  His  Majesty  has  judged  it  indispensably 
necessary  to  give  orders  for  making  such  pre- 
parations as  may  put  it  in  Uis  Majesty's  power 
to  act  with  vigour.*' — [Pari,  Historyy  vol.  28, 
p.  766.] 

This  appeal  was  promptly  and  unani- 
mously answered ;  and  the  Spanish 
Government,  influenced  probably  by 
the  determination  of  the  country  and 
the  Legislature  to  support  its  Govern- 
ment, gave  way,  and  war  was  avoided. 
In  the  following  year  the  British 
Government  was  disposed  to  inter- 
fere between  Russia  and  Turkey,  in 
order  to  obtain  better  terms  than  Hussia 
was  inclined  to  grant,  and  a  Message 
was  sent  to  Parliament  asking  for  a 
grant  of  money  to  increase  our  Naval 
Force  to  enforce  our  mediation.  But  that 
proposal  was  met  with  strong  opposition 
in  Parliament  and  the  country.  The 
Government  carried  the  Vote  it  had 
proposed,  and  Resolutions  which  were 
moved  against  its  intended  measures 
were  rejected,  but  by  majorities  so  small, 
in  comparison  with  those  that  Mr.  Pitt 
was  usually  supported  by,  that,  al- 
though the  Naval  Force  was  for  a 
short  time  augmented,  it  was  speedily 
reduced,  and  it  was  not  used  in  the 
manner  the  Government  originally  in- 
tended, and  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  very  considerably  modified, 
so  much  BO,  that  when  the  subject  was 
referred  to  in  the  following  Session  Lord 
Hawkesbury  said  it  had  been  clear  that 
the  opinion  of  the  country  had  been 
against  war  with  Bussia,  and  Ministers 
wore  not  ashamed  of  deferring  to  it. 
These  two  cases  showed  completely  the 
great  importance  of  Parliament  being 


informed  in  due  time  of  what  was  in- 
tended. In  the  one  case,  the  support  of 
Parliament  induced  Spain  to  give  way, 
and  to  abandon  an  untenable  position  ; 
and  in  the  other,  such  a  manifestation 
of  opinion  was  produced  that  so  power- 
ful a  Minister  as  Mr.  Pitt  thought  it 
proper  and  necessary  to  yield  to  the 
opinion  of  the  country  ;  so  that  in  both 
instances  the  practice  of  making  a  timely 
communication  to  Parliament  had  been 
the  means  of  saving  the  nation  from 
the  calamity  of  war.  Nothing  could 
more  clearly  support  the  principle  for 
which  he  contended — that  Parliament 
ought  not  to  be  committed  to  a  war 
without  timely  information,  so  that  it 
might  judge  of  the  necessity  and  justice 
of  the  war.  He  maintained  that  when 
war  was  imminent  the  announcement 
to  Parliament  should  not  be  deferred 
until  hostilities  had  actually  commenced; 
but  that,  when  danger  became  so  serious 
as  to  make  warlike  preparations  ne- 
cessary, it  should  be  made  known,  and 
the  support  of  the  Legislature  invited. 
Parliament  ought  not  to  be  led  into  a 
war  without  timely  information,  so  that, 
if  its  judgment  should  be  against  hos- 
tilities, it  might  have  an  opportunity  of 
interfering ;  and  he  felt  so  strongly  on 
this  subject — believing  the  old  Constitu- 
tional principle  for  which  he  contended 
to  be  so  important,  and  holding  that  the 
departure  from  it,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, had  been  accompanied  with  so 
much  injury  to  the  country — that  it  was 
his  intention  now  to  move,  as  he  did  in 
a  similar  case  in  1857,  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address  in  reply  to  the  Speech 
frofli  the  Throne.  His  Amendment  was 
to  insert  after  the  first  paragraph  the 
following  words : — 

("  We  beg  humbly  to'  express  to  your  Majesty 
our  sorrow  that  the  great  calamity  should  have 
occurred  of  a  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  very  respect- 
fully to  express  to  your  Majesty  our  regret  that 
as  soon  as  your  Majesty's  servants  were  satisfied 
that  war  had  become  so  probable  as  to  impose 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  ordering  costlj  pre- 
parations for  it  to  be  commenced,  they  did  not 
advise  your  A^jesty  to  summon  Parluunent  to 
meet  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  order  that 
due  provision  might  be  made  for  the  expense  to 
be  incurred,  and  Uiat  an  opportunity  might  be 
offered  to  Parliament,  before  the  war  was  begun, 
of  considering  the  grounds  on  which  it  was  to 
be  undertaken,  and  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
its  justice  and  necessity.") 

That    Amendment    was,    he    thought, 
oouched    in    moderate   and   respeotfol 
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terms ;  at  the  same  time,  it  miglit  be  of 
servioe  in  upholding  what  he  beueved  to 
be  a  great  Oonstitutional  principle.  He 
asserted  the  right  of  Parliament  to  be 
consulted  upon  a  matter  of  this  kind, 
and  especially  to  express  an  opinion 
upon  the  objects  of  a  war.  He  agreed 
that  they  must  now  postpone  a  discus- 
sion of  the  policy  and  justice  of  file 
war;  but  though  he  could  not  then 
state  his  reasons  for  so  doing,  he  would 
not  shrink  from  taking  this  earliest 
opportunity  of  expressing  his  strong 
opinion  that  the  war  in  which  they  were 
now  engaged  was  flagrantly  unjust, 
and  as  impolitic  as  it  was  unjust — so 
impolitic  that  even  if  its  success  were 
complete  the  consequences  might  be  only 
less  disastrous  and  injurious  to  the 
country  than  defeat.  For  what  would 
happen — what  would  be  the  result  of 
success?  It  must,  however  successful 
it  might  prove,  cause  an  expense  which, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  finances,  both 
of  England  and  of  India,  would  be  most 
inconvenient ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  have  the  effect  of  totally  alienating 
Afghanistan  from  us,  and  making  its 
population  our  bitter  enemies,  driving 
them  to  throw  themselves  into  the  arms 
of  that  very  great  Power  of  whom  we 
were  so  much  afraid — ^Eussia.  That 
was  not  his  own  opinion  only;  it  was 
the  opinion  entertained  and  publicly  ex- 
pressed by  men  of  far  greater  knowledge, 
whose  opinions  and  judgment  were  en- 
titled to  far  greater  weight  than  his  own. 
It  was  the  opinion  entertained  by  a  very 
lar^e  number  of  people  in  this  country ; 
and  though  you  might  prove  it  to  be 
wrong,  he  maintained  that  before  we 
were  involved  in  a  war  of  this  kind  Par- 
liament ought  to  have  had  an  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  question.  Nor  would  it 
have  been  difficult  to  afford  Parliament 
that  opportunity.  It  appeared,  from  the 
Papers  before  the  Housoy  that  as  early 
as  the  end  of  September,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  October,  measures  for  collecting 
troops  and  other  measures  of  a  prepara- 
tory nature  were  actually  in  progress. 
This,  therefore,  was  the  time  when,  ac- 
cording to  the  practice  of  former  times 
and  the  conduct  pursued  by  Governments 
in  earlier  periods,  what  was  going  on 
ought  to  have  been  made  known  to 
Parliament,  and  Parliament  ought  to 
have  been  enabled  to  pronounce  its 
judgment.  If  every  Cabinet,  no  mat- 
ter  of  wiiat   Party  it  might  be  com- 
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posed,  were  to  be  entitled,  without  the 
slightest  previous  warning  or  intima- 
tion, to  enter  on  a  war  which  might  ex- 
tend indefinitely,  as  this  war  might  ex- 
tend, from  hostilities  with  the  Ameer  to 
hostilities  with  Bussia,  then  there  was 
virtually  an  end  of  anything  like  a  free 
Constitution.  In  regard  to  the  present 
war.  Parliament  and  the  country  had 
been  kept  entirely  in  the  dark ;  and  not 
only  that,  but  they  had  been  expressly 
assured  that  there  was  no  change  of 
policy  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment which  was  likely  to  involve  us 
in  such  a  war.  So  late  as  1877  a  posi- 
tive assurance  was  g^ven  by  the  noble 
Marquess  opposite  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  that  there  was  no  such 
change  intended ;  although  it  was  now 
perfectiv  clear  from  the  Papers  on  the 
Table  that  already  a  great  change  had 
actually  taken  place.  Whereas  formerly 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  had  been 
assured  that  he  would  not  be  pressed  to 
receive  a  British  Agent,  that  course  was 
ultimately  pressed  upon  him  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  lead  to  the  war  now  going 
on.  Looking  at  the  practice  of  former 
times  and  Governments,  he  maintained 
that  the  course  adopted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  in  the  present  instance 
was  a  fatal  departure  from  that  practice, 
and  that  the  country  ought  not  to  have 
been  involved  in  an  unjust  and  impolitic 
war  in  a  secret  and  clandestine  manner  ; 
but  that  proper  notice  ought  to  have 
been  ^ven  of  what  was  taking  place,  so 
that  Parliament  might  have  had  an 
opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter. 
Entertaining  that  feeling  so  strongly,  ho 
felt  it  his  duty  to  submit  his  Amend- 
ment, as  expressing  his  strong  disap- 
provskl  of,  and  protest  against,  the  course 
which  had  been  adopted  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government. 

Amendment  moved,  to  insert  after  the 
first  paragraph — 

("  We  beg  humbly  to  express  to  your  ^lajcsty 
our  sorrow  that  the  great  calamity  should  have 
occurred  of  a  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  we  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  very  respect- 
fully to  express  to  your  Majesty  our  regret  that 
as  soon  as  your  Majesty's  servants  were  satisfied 
that  war  had  become  so  probable  as  to  impose 
upon  them  the  necessity  of  ordering  costly  pre- 
parations for  it  to  be  conunenccd,  they  did  not 
advise  your  Majesty  to  summon  Parliament  to 
meet  with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  order  that 
due  provision  might  oe  made  for  the  expense  to 
be  incurred,  and  that  an  opportunity  might  be 
offered  to  Parliamezit,  before  the  war  was  begun, 
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of  comwidflring  the  gronnd^  on  which  it  was  to 
be  nndertaken,  and  of  forming  a  judgment  as  to 
its  justice  and  nece88ity."}—(TAtf  £arl  Grey.) 

The  Duke  OF  SOMERSET:  My  Lords, 
I  cannot  approve  the  noble  Earl's 
Amendment.  It  appears  to  me  that  the 
propositions  laid  down  in  that  Amend- 
ment interfere  with  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  and  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  Ministers.  The  noble  Efi^l  has 
mentioned  several  precedents.  He  quoted 
the  case  of  1 793 ;  but  in  that  case  we  did 
not  declare  war.  The  war  was  declared 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Channel: 
that  precedent,  therefore,  was  inapplic- 
able. In  the  case  of  theAbyssinian  War 
there  was  a  debate  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, and  on  that  occasion  Mr.  Glad- 
stone stated  that  it  was  the  right  course 
— that  it  was  the  duty  of  Ministers  to 
take  the  responsibility  of  declaring  war 
upon  themselves,  coming  to  Parliament 
afterwards.  I  shall  not  go  into  the  per- 
sonal question  to-night.  It  would  take 
some  time ;  but  surely  nobody  can  sup- 
pose that  the  noble  Lord  the  Secreti^ 
of  State  for  India  would  intentionally 
mis-state  the  case.  He  has  tried  to  do 
what,  no  doubt,  is  very  difficult — to  draw 
up  a  prieit  of  the  opinion  of  the  opposite 
party — and  he  only  failed  where  all  his- 
torians have  failed.  Going  into  details, 
it  would  not  be  difficult  to  show  that 
every  history  is  untrue  in  some  respects ; 
and,  for  my  own  part,  I  do  not  know  any 
history  that  is  perfectly  true.  But  I 
come  to  the  more  serious  question — the 
question  of  this  war.  I  cannot  a^ree 
with  the  speech  of  my  noble  Fnend 
below  me  (Earl  Ghrey).  He  says  it  is  an 
unjust  war — ^not  only  an  unjust,  but  an 
impolitic  war — a  war  which,  whatever  its 
result,  you  will  be  worse  off  at  the  end 
of  than  you  are  now ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Granville) 
said  he  would  go  on  with  it,  and  al- 
though it  was  contrary  to  justice  and 
to  policy,  and  likely  to  be  profitless, 
nevertheless,  he  would  urge  the  country 
to  give  every  assistance  to  carry  it 
through.  There  seems  to  me,  my  Lords, 
a  very  serious  contradiction  there.  If  I 
thought  a  war  both  unjust  and  impolitic, 
I  would  do  what  I  could  to  prevent  it. 
As  to  Buasian  aggression,  I  remember 
in  1873  my  noble  Friend,  representing 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  stated  that 
Bassia  coming  to  Khiva  was  to  be  looked 
upon  with  great  concern,  not  only  on 
account  of  England,  but  on  account  of 


India.  But  surely  if  Bussia  reached 
Cabul,  there  would  be  still  more  danger. 
And  what  did  the  late  and  the  present 
Government  say  f  Both  the  former  and 
the  present  Government  had  agreed  that 
Hussia  could  not  be  allowed  to  have  a 
preponderating  influence  in  Afghanistan. 
WiU  you,  my  Lords,  allow  it  ?  If  you 
will,  then  say  so.  There  was  a  neutral 
zone;  but  that  is  gone.  What,  then, 
are  you  asked  to  do  ?  You  must  make 
some  other  provision.  I  confess,  my 
Lords,  much  as  I  regret  it,  this  war 
appears  to  me  to  be  unavoidable.  I  do 
not  see  how  the  Government  could  take 
any  other  course  than  that  they  have 
taken.  I  say  so  with  deep  feeling,  be- 
cause I  well  remember  the  disasters  and 
the  deplorable  mismanagement  that  oc- 
curred in  1838.  My  Lords,  then  we  were 
united;  now,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  there 
has  been  formed  what  is  called  "  an 
Afghan  Committee,"  who  are  anxious  to 
encourage  the  Ameer  and  the  enemies 
of  the  Queen.  I  think  it  a  misfortune 
that  any  such  Committee  should  have 
been  formed ;  and  I  deeply  deplore  that 
a  noble  Lord  who  has  been  Governor 
General,  and  who  is  peculiarly  ac- 
quainted with  that  country  (Lord  Law- 
rence), should  have  thought  fit,  no  doubt 
conscientiously,  to  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  that  Committee.  I  regret  it,  be- 
cause that  noble  Lord  was  an  ornament 
to  India,  and  is  an  ornament  to  your 
Lordships'  House.  In  speaking  thus  I 
do  not  mean  to  pledge  myself  that  all 
the  measures  taken  from  1873  to  the 
present  time  were  judicious  in  all  re- 
spects. Far  from  it.  But  the  great 
?uestion  of  all  is.  What  are  we  to  do  ? 
,  for  one,  give  my  cordial  assent  to  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  because  I 
do  not  see  what  else  they  could  do.  It 
is  not  speeches  that  are  wanted,  but 
action ;  and  I  hope  that  vigorous  action 
on  their  part  will  bring  the  war  to  a 
successful  issue. 

Thb  Mabqijess  of  SALISBTJEY  :  My 
Lords,  after  the  small  personal  details  to 
which  we  have  had  to  listen  this  evening, 
your  Lordships  must  have  listened  with 
pleasure  to  the  courageous  and  patriotic 
speech  which  we  have  just  heard.  I 
wish  it  may  produce  the  same  effect 
upon  others  who  share  the  general  poli- 
tical opinions  |of  the  Speaker,  but  who 
have  not  been  able  to  imitate  his  pa- 
triotism. But,  my  Lords,  that  speech 
makes  me  the  more  regret  that  1  am 
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compelled,  on  personal  grounds,  to  pur- 
sue another  course.    I  deeply  feel  the 
wretchedness  of  the  small  personal  de- 
tails which  I  am  obliged,  out  of  defer- 
ence to   others,   to  bring  before  your 
Lordships,  but  I  have  no  other  alterna- 
tive.    I  have  often  noticed  the  singular 
skill  of  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
noble  Lords  on  the  other  side.    Perhaps 
some  might  have   thought  that  when 
the  fallacies  employed  were  being  ex- 
posed by  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Oranbrook)    the    noble    Earl    opposite 
would    have    felt    discomfited;    but    I 
traced  no   sense  Of  discomfiture  upon 
his  countenance.     He  is  too  well  satis- 
fied with   the   result  of  the  stratagem 
to  which  recourse  has  been  had.     The 
noble  Earl's  policy  is  to  draw  aside  the 
attention  of  the  country  from  the  broad 
issues  before  it,  and,  if  possible,  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  his  favourite,  his  most 
attached,  political    Friends  have  been 
taking  the  side  of  the  enemies  of  their 
country.     That  is  a  matter  upon  which 
the  traditions  of  the  Party  to  which  he 
belongs  naturally  make  him  sensitive. 
The   noble  Earl    has    shown    siDgtdar 
judgment  and  astuteness  at  this,  per- 
haps the  most  important,  political  junc- 
ture which  this   country  has  witnessed 
in  this  generation,  in  turning  your  de- 
bates almost  entirely  upon  questions  of 
small  personal  attack.  I  admit,  however, 
that  though  the  imputations  which  he 
had  to  make  were  not  of  a  very  pleasant 
nature,  he  put  them  in  words  to  which 
no  exception  can  be  taken.     I  do  not 
wish  to  detain  your  Lordships  on  this 
personal    matter;    but   the    accusation 
which  the  noble  Earl  made  against  me 
was  substantially  this — that  being  ques- 
tioned by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  I  misled 
tlie  House  as  to  the  real  state  of  the 
case.     The  noble  Earl  quoted  my  words 
in  justification  of  that  charge.  He  began 
by  saying  that  my  words  would  indicate 
what  the  nature  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll's 
Question  had  been.     I  regret  that  he 
did  not  quote  the  actual  Question  of  the 
D  ako  of  Argyll.     When  a  legal  opinion 
is  produced,  it  is  usual  to  give  the  ques- 
tion on  which  the    legal  opinion  was 
founded.     When  the  dictum  of  a  Judge 
is  quoted  it  is  a  matter  of  ordinary 
practice  to   ask  what  was   the  precise 
nature  of  the  case  to  which  the  dictum 
refers.     Words  taken  by  themselves  are 
often  misleading,  instead  of  giving  in- 
formatiou.     As  I  understand  the  charge 
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of  the  noble  Earl,  it  is  that  at  a  time 
when  I  knew  that  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  had 
been  commissioned  to  go  to  Cabul  I 
denied  that  any  Envoy  had  been  sent 
to  Cabul  at  all.  Now,  my  Lords,  it  is 
necessary  to  read  the  Question  of  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  to  which  I  replied. 
What  he  said  is  spread  over  a  speech 
of  considerable  length — I  will  not  read 
many  passages,  but  I  will  select  some 
of  them.  Tmey  go  to  show  that  what 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  asked  was  as  to 
whether  it  was  true  that  I  had  forced  on 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul  a  Kesident  at  his 
Court.     The  Duke  of  Argyll  said — 

"No  doubt  it  would  be  very  convenient  to 
have  a  Resident  at  Cabul,  if  you  could  get  a 
man  for  the  place,  and  that  ne  was  received 
with  cordiality ;  but  it  was  notorious  for  a  long 
time  past  that  the  present  Ameer  had  set  his 
face  against  having  such  an  officer  in  his  Court. 

Rumour  said  that  the  Government 

of  India  had  determined  upon  a  change  of  policy, 
and  had  resolved  to  insist  on  the  Ameer  having 
a  resident  British  Envoy  ^at  his  Court." — 
[3  Hanaard,  ccxxxiv.  1830.]  ' 

Well,  my  Lords,  the  noble  Earl  said, 
parenthetically  in  the  course  of  his  re- 
marks, that  I  should  not  attempt  to  ex- 
plain the  statement  by  observiug  that 
what  we  had  deliberately  attempted  to 
do  was  to  attempt  to  induce  the  Ameer 
to  receive  resident  Envoys  at  other  places 
besides  Cabul.  I  dare  say  when  the 
noble  Earl  made  that  observation,  ho 
thought  it  was  unimportant  whether  the 
Ameer  received  an  Envoy  at  Cabul  or 
Herat.  But  the  difference  is  essential. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been 
impressed  with  the  opinion  that  to  ask 
the  Ameer  to  receive  an  Envoy  at  Cabul 
would  be  not  only  idle,  but  unwise,  be- 
cause of  the  turbulent  and  revengeful 
character  of  the  population,  which  would 
render  the  residence  of  the  Envoy  dan- 
gerous. Moreover,  there  is  no  doubt 
mat  a  Besident  at  Cabul  would  have 
such  powers  of  interfering  in  the  inter- 
nal government  of  Afghanistan,  and  of 
overshadowing  the  dignity  of  the  Princo 
himself,  that  such  a  proposal  would 
have  very  naturally  raised  objections 
in  the  mind  of  the  Ameer — objections 
which  it  was  the  desire  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  avoid  raising.  We  did 
not  want  to  interfere  in  the  internal 
government  of  Afghanistan  or  to  over- 
shadow the  authorityof  the  Ameer.  What 
we  wanted  was  to  have  officers  on  the 
Frontier,  who  might  see  something  of 
what  was  going   on  within  them  and 
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beyond  them.  I  need  hardly  explain 
to  the  House  why  we  should  wisn  to 
know  what  was  going  on  in  Afghan- 
istan. It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
year  before  Khiva  had  been  occupied 
—  without  going  further  I  am  sure 
the  House  will  understand  why  we  de- 
sired to  know  what  was  going  on  in 
Turkestan  and  in  the  Ameer  s  territories, 
without  having  any  intention  whatever 
of  interfering  in  the  internal  govern- 
ment of  Afghanistan  or  overshadowing 
the  Ameer  in  his  own  Court.  I  dwell  upon 
this  point  to  show  that  the  difference 
between  asking  for  an  Agent  at  Herat 
and  at  Cabul  is  immense.  It  was  a 
distinction  upon  which  the  Ameer  in- 
sisted all  along.  We  have  a  curious 
account  in  Lord  Lytton's  letters  in 
1877,  derived  from  officers  who  saw 
the  Ameer  at  TJmballa.  A  consider- 
able number  of  them  represented  that 
they  knew  from  personal  knowledge 
that  while  the  Ameer  was  willing  to 
admit  an  Agent  at  Herat,  or  on  his  fron- 
tiers, he  would  not  admit  one  at  Cabul. 
We  were  exceedingly  careful  to  avoid 
making  this  particular  demand  to  which 
the  Ameer  was  certain  to  object.  My 
first  instructions  to  Lord  Northbrook 
were,  that  he  should  take  measures  for 
obtaining  the  assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the 
establishment  of  a  British  Envoy  at 
Herat ;  but  I  did  not  suggest  any  similar 
step  with  regard  to  Cabul.  Lord  Lytton, 
when  he  came  to  propose  the  terms  on 
which  the  negotiations  should  be  con- 
ducted, was  careful  to  make  a  similar 
distinction.  He  says,  in  Article  5  of 
the  Treaty,  he  proposed  that  for  the 
protection  of  the  Afghan  Frontier  British 
Agents  should  reside  at  Herat,  and  at 
such  other  places  as  might  be  agreed 
upon  by  the  contracting  Powers;  but 
further  on  the  Treaty  says,  that  unless 
and  until  it  is  otherwise  agreed,  a  Native 
Agent  only  should  reside  at  Cabul. 
With  this  understanding  I  think  your 
Lordships  will  see  that  my  reply  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  was  absolutely  correct. 
I  had  first  to  inform  him  that  I  could 
not  give  him  any  positive  knowledge. 
The  circumstances  at  the  time  were 
difficult  and  critical  in  the  extreme. 
Bussia  was  in  arms;  great  irritation 
prevailed ;  no  one  knew  whether  the 
war  would  not  spread  much  further  than 
its  original  area;  and  whatever  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
might  be,  and  whatever  duties  it  might 


be  called  upon  to  perform,  this,  at  least, 
was  our  duty — not  to  bias  in  any  way 
the  policy  of  the  country,  nor  to  add  to 
its  difficulties  and  dangers  by  any  im- 
prudent language  of  our  own.  It  was, 
therefore,  our  duty  not  to  say  much  of 
that  which  I  say  now,  and  which  is  said 
in  the  Papers  before  the  House.  Con- 
sequently, I  told  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
that  I  could  not  give  him  much  positive 
information,  but  that  I  could  give  him 
some  negative  information.  The  nega- 
tive information  was  this — that  we  had 
not  tried  to  force  an  Envoy  on  the  Ameer 
at  Cabul,  and  that  we  had  not  suggested 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  as  an  Envoy  at  Cabul. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  why  the  noble 
Earl  opposite  (Earl  Qranville)  insinuates 
that  1  said  anything  contrary  to  the 
most  perfect  truth  in  the  reply  I  made 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The  noble  Earl 
who  sits  on  the  cross-benches  (Earl 
Grey)  talked  of  my  having  stated  that 
there  had  been  no  change  of  policy  as 
regards  Afghanistan.  I  must  charitably 
suppose  that  the  noble  Earl  spoke 
without  having  taken  the  trouble  to  read 
the  speech  to  which  he  referred.  There 
is  no  such  statement  in  that  speech. 
The  noble  Earl j  remarked  that  I  said 
that  our  relations  with  the  Ameer  had 
undergone  no  material  change  since 
last  year,  and  that  the  Ameer's  feelings 
towards  the  British  Qt)vemment  were 
not  more  embittered  than  they  had  been. 
Now,  if  I  had  said  that  his  feelings  were 
not  more  embittered  towards  us  than 
they  had  been  when  Lord  Mayo  met  him 
at  Umballa,  there  might  be  a  consi- 
derable doubt  as  to  the  accuracy  of  that 
statement.  His  feelings  are  undoubtedly 
a  matter  of  some  mystery ;  but  I  have 
little  doubt  that  they  have  gone  on  de- 
teriorating progressively  against  us  from 
the  time  when  Sir  John  Lawrence  came 
to  the  unfortunate  resolution  not  to  take 
what  has  been  called  the  honest  double- 
dealing  policy  with  regard  to  the  candi- 
dates for  the  Throne  of  Afghanistan.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  became  worse  and 
worse.  There  was  a  slight  improvement, 
however,  during  the  Viceroy alty  of  Lord 
Mayo;  but  during  the  Viceroyalty  of 
Lord  Northbrook  there  were  several  cir- 
cumstances which  caused  them  to  become 
worse  and  worse.  There  was  that  un- 
fortunate arbitration  at  Seistan,  with 
which  the  Ameer  was  profoundly  dissa- 
tisfied ;  and  which  only  added  one  to  the 
list  of  those  arbitrations  which  have  not 
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precisely  produced  that  perfect  good 
feeling  which  the  devisers  of  the  system 
hoped  for.  Then  there  was  an  act  which 
reflects  great  credit  on  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  was  then  Viceroy,  but  which  much 
displeased  the  Ameer.  That  was  Lord 
Northbrook's  interposition  to  save  the  son 
of  the  Ameer,  Takoob  Khan,  from  suf- 
fering the  worst  results  of  one  of  the 
most  atrocious  acts  of  perfidy  which  even 
an  Afghan  Buler  ever  committed.  What 
I  desired  to  express,  and  what  was  a 
distinct  and  a  true  answer  to  all  the 
questions  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  was, 
that  the  policy  which  led  to  the  Confer- 
ence of  Peshawur  had  not  made  any  un- 
favourable difference  in  the  dispositions 
of  the  Ameer — ^his  feelings  were  already 
as  hostile  to  us  as  they  could  well  be.  I 
can  only  go  to  the  official  documents. 
The  noble  Earl  says — what  is.  perfectly 
true — that  I  received  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Lytton  about  a  week  before  I  made 
that  answer  in  the  House.  Well,  what 
are  we  take  as  proof  of  the  Ameer's  re- 
lations towards  us?  I  will  first  take 
the  Ameer's  own  account.  I  find  this 
in  Lord  Lytton's  despatch — 

"So  completely  had  the  whole  movement 
collapsed  before  we  closed  the  Conference  at 
Peshawur,  that  the  first  step  taken  by  the 
Ameer,  limmediately  after  that  event,  was  to 
send  messengers  to  the  authorities  and  popula- 
tion of  Canoahar,  informing  them  that  the 
jehad  project  was  abandoned,  requesting  them 
to  do  all  in  their  power  to  allay  tiie  religious 
excitement  he  had  till  then  been  endeavouring 
to  arouse,  and  adding  that  his  ■  relations  with 
the  British  Government  were  eminently  satis- 
factory."— [Jfffhanittanf  No.  1,  p.  171.] 

With  that  statement  in  my  hands,  I 
oould  not  say  in  this  House  that  our  re- 
lations with  the  Ameer  were  unsatisfac- 
tory. Lord  Lytton,  in  the  meanwhile, 
said — 

**  We  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  present  Ameer ; " 

and  he  added — 

**  Our  relations  with  him  are  still  such  as  we 
commonly  maintain  with  the  Qiiefs  of  neigh- 
bouring and  friendly  countries.'* — llbid,] 

That  is  exactly  the  position  which  it 
was  the  ambition  of  Lord  Lawrence, 
and,  subsequently,  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
to  maintain.  What  was  my  own  offi- 
cial estimate  some  three  months  later 
of  the  state  of  things  ?  I  said  we  had 
been  engaged  in  negotiations,  the  ob- 
ject of  which  was  not  to  maintain  our 


relations  with  the  Ameer  unchanged, 
but  to  make  them  more  friendly  thnn 
they  had  been.  He  refused  our  ad- 
vances, and  when  I  spoke  in  the  House 
I  knew  that  those  advances  had  been 
refused.  My  statement,  therefore,  was 
in  all  its  parts  strictly  in  accordance  with 
the  facts.  We  have  now  before  us  not 
the  original  Address,  but  an  Amend- 
ment to  it ;  and  the  noble  Earl  has 
based  his  Amendment  on  statements 
implying  that  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Grown  has  been  used  to  encroach  on 
the  privileges  of  Parliament.  It  is 
saying,  in  a  more  distinct  form,  what 
was  again  and  again  intimated  by 
the  noble  Earl  who  opened  on  that  side, 
and  what  has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Glad- 
stone at  Greenwich.  It  is  the  charge 
included  in  that  curious  phrase  '' per- 
sonal government,"  of  which  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  late.  I  always  be- 
lieved— and  every  one  else  believed — 
that  when  this  phrase  was  constantly 
reiterated  it  meant  some  return  to  the 
days  of  Charles  I.,  and  some  overthrow 
of  the  Constitation  established  in  1688. 
But  now  it  appears  from  Mr.  Gladstone 
that  he  never  meant  that.  He  says  the 
phrase  is  awkward  perhaps,  but  it  is  one 
to  which  they  are  well  accustomed,  and 
that  it  applies,  not  to  Her  Majesty,  but  to 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers.  Well,  personal 

fovemment  of  some  kind  you  must  have, 
omebody  must  do  the  work  of  govern- 
ment. If  it  is  not  done  by  the  responsible 
Ministers,  it  must  be  done  by  the  perma- 
nent officials ;  or,  if  not  done  by  the  latter, 
it  must  be  done  by  the  Chief  Clerks — 
and  if  not  by  the  Chief  Clerks  by  the 
Assistant  ClerKS.  I  suppose  that  what 
the  noble  Earl  who  has  moved  this 
Amendment  really  referred  to  is  the  idea 
that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Crown,  before 
it  exercises  the  Prerogative  of  making 
peace  or  war,  to  consult  Parliament. 
Great  efforts  have  been  made  to  persuade 
the  country  that  we  have  done  some- 
thing essentially  un-Constitutional  in 
what  we  have  done  in  this  respect.  The 
assertion  has  been  repeated  again  and 
again  without  proof,  till — as  such  asser- 
tions get  to  be  accepted  by  sheer  repeti- 
tion— there  are  some  people  who  believe 
it.  I  think  there  are  some  people  who 
believe  that  in  concluding  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  without  the  know- 
ledge of  Parliament  we  did  something 
without  precedent.  But  some  ingenious 
person  in  the  House  of  Gommonsi  to  try 
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the  matter,  moved  for  a  Ketum  of  all  the 
Treaties  which  were  laid  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  before  they  were  ratified,  and 
not  one  could  be  produced.  The  truth 
is,  that  some  of  the  most  important  and 
most  recent  engagements  in  our  history 
have  been  conduded  by  the  Ministers  of 
the  Grown  without  any  reference  to,  or 
knowledge  of.  Parliament.  I  will  only 
state  two,  and  they  will  be  sufficient. 
Few  more  important  things  have  been 
done  in  our  generation  than  the  sacrifice 
of  that  right  of  search  for  which  our 
forefathers  fought.  I  do  not  say  whe- 
ther it  was  right  or  wrong  ;  I  only  say 
that  few  more  important  things  have 
been  done.  Yet  that  was  done  —  the 
Declaration  of  Paris  was  accepted  and 
signed — without  any  intimation  to  Par- 
liament of  what  was  going  to  be  done  ; 
and  so  complete  was  the  absence  of  any 
official  form  about  it,  that  I  believe  that 
now  no  records  can  be  discovered  of  the 
instructions  given  for  signing  it  or  of 
the  object  with  which  it  was  concluded. 
Again,  take  the  Tripartite  Treaty  of 
1856,  which  bound  us  to  fight  for  every 
inch  of  Turkish  soil  if  we  were  chal- 
lenged to  do  so  either  by  France  or  Aus- 
tria. It  was  a  Treaty  most  large  in  its 
engagements,  and  most  precise  in  its 
language.  That  is  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. No  intimation  was  g^ven  to  Par- 
Hament  before  it  was  signed,  and  you 
find  no  record  of  the  motives  which  in- 
duced the  Ministers  to  conclude  it.  In 
fact,  you  will  hardly  find  any  Treaty  of 
an  important  political  character  which 
was  not  concluded  under  similar  condi- 
tions as  far  as  the  ignorance  of  Parlia- 
ment was  concerned.  Well,  the  case  is 
the  same  with  regard  to  declarations  of 
war.  I  have  in  my  hand  a  long  list  of 
successive  declarations  of  war  since 
1815,  and  I  am  unable  to  discover  that 
any  considerable  number  of  them — I 
doubt  whether  any  of  them  except  the 
Crimean  War — was  communicated  to 
Parliament  before  it  was  undertaken. 
Allow  me  to  give  three  or  four  recent 
precedents  to  the  House — ^I  mean  pre- 
cedents within  the  lifetime  of  Lord 
Palmerston,  who  was  not  a  Tory,  and 
who  was  a  very  considerable  authority 
on  Constitutional  practice.  The  Afghan 
War  was  declared  by  Lord  Auckland  in 
October,  1838,  with  the  consent  and  the 
full  authority  of  the  Home  Government; 
and  the  first  time  it  was  communicated 
to    Parliament    was    in    the  Qoeen's 


Speech  on  the  5th  of  February,  1839. 
Then  there  is  the  war  in  Syria — a  very 
considerable  and  important  operation. 
On  the  15th  of  July,  1840,  while  Parlia- 
ment was  still  sitting,  the  Government 
concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  other  three 
Powers,  to  the  exclusion  of  France, 
without  either  consulting  Parliament 
beforehand  or  informing  them  of  it 
afterwards.  The  result  of  that  Treaty 
was  the  military  operations  in  the 
Levant  which  took  place  in  the  winter, 
and  Parliament  was  not  called  together 
until  January,  1841,  when  the  whole 
thing  was  over.  Take,  again,  the  case 
of  the  Persian  War — a  case  as  nearly 
on  all  fours  with  the  present  one  as 
can  be.  Persia,  like  Afghanistan,  is  an 
Oriental  country,  and  about  equal  to  it  in 
power,  and  the  interests  that  were  con- 
cerned were  in  the  same  manner  partly 
European  and  partly  Asiatic.  But  the 
Persian  War  was  determined  on  by  the 
Government  at  home  during  the  Becess 
of  1856-7 ;  the  assembling  of  Parlia- 
ment was  not  hastened  in  the  least 
degree,  and  Parliament  was  informed  of 
the  war  for  the  first  time  in  1857.  I 
think  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
benches  (Earl  Grey)  protested  against 
it  then  as  he  does  now,  and  there  were 
protests  of  the  same  kind  made  in  the 
other  House  ;  and  what  was  Lord  Pal- 
merston's  reply  ?  He  said  that  in  the 
case  of  an  expedition  against  Persia — a 
remote  country,  and  one  not  likely  to 
entail  on  us  any  considerable  efforts-* 
considering  that  in  the  ordinary  course 
Parliament  would  speedily  assemble,  to 
call  it  specially  together  under  those 
circumstanees  would  only  be  a  burlesque 
on  our  Constitutional  forms. 

Earl  GBEY  was  understood  to  say, 
that  Lord  Palmerston  admitted  the 
principle  that  Parliament  ought  to  be 
informed  as  soon  as  possible  when  war 
was  to  be  made ;  but  contended  that  the 
Persian  War  had  been  one  of  sa  little 
importance  that  to  summon  Parliament 
specially  at  an  inconvenient  season  on 
account  of  its  occurrence  would  have 
been  a  burlesque.  

The  Marquess  of  S ALISBUEY  :  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  he  said  that  whenever 
this  country  becomes  involved  with  one  of 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  or  with  the 
United  States  of  America — not  before, 
but  when  we  become  so  involved— it  is 
the  duty  of  the  Government  to  call  Par- 
liament  together  and  ask  it   for   the 
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means  of  carrying  tlie  struggle  on.    But 
in  the  case  of  a  collision  with  such  a 
Power  as  Afghanistan — ^a  remote  coun- 
try, and  one  which  is  not  likely  to  entail 
upon    us    any  considerable    efforts — it 
would  be,  according  to  Lord  Palmer- 
ston's  words,  only  a  burlesque  of  Ck>n8ti- 
tutional  forms  to  call  Parliament  to- 
gether when  it  was  commenced.    There- 
K)re,  the  criticism  of  Lord  Palmerston — 
if  he  were  here — ^would  be,  not  that  we 
have  exaggerated  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  or  disparaged  the  privileges  of 
Parliament,  but  that  in  our  excessive 
tenderness  for  Parliament,  and  to  avoid 
the  slightest  appearance  of  treating  it 
with  disrespect,  we  are   actuaUy  bur- 
lesquing Constitutional  forms.     There  is 
another  case — ^that  of  the  Abyssinian 
War.      On    July  25,    1867,    the    then 
Foreign  Secretary  declared  to  Parlia- 
ment that  the  Gbvemment  had  not  de- 
cided on  sending  an  expeditionary  force. 
In  the  foUowingAugust  an  expeditionary 
force  against  JBang  Theodore  was  de- 
cided on ;   but  the  fact  was  not  com- 
municated to  Parliament  until  the  Pro- 
rogation, when  there  was  no  opportu- 
nity of  debate;   and  the  intention  of 
going  to  war  was  never  communicated 
to  Parliament  until  the  war  was  entirely 
over.      The  Expedition  left  Bombay  in 
September,  and  the  fact  was  not  officially 
communicated  to  Parliament  until  the 
Queen's  Speech  of  the  1 9th  November. 
I  am  not  here  to  deny  that  you  will  find 
on  these  occasions  men  of  the  type  of  the 
noble  Earl  on  the  cross  benches  (Earl 
Grey)  who  then  raised  objections.    It  is 
very  probable  that  that  was  so ;  but  what 
I  say  is,  that  in  all  those  instances,  what- 
ever the  objections  were,  be  they  small 
or  large,   they   did  not  represent  the 
dominant  feeUng  of  Parliament;   that 
Parliament  is  in  the  last    resort    the 
supreme  determiner  of  its  own  privi- 
leges ;  and  that  Parliament  has  always 
acunitted  precisely  that  use  of  the  Pre- 
rogative—or rather  a  much  more  exten- 
sive use  than  that  which  we  have  had 
recourse  to    on    the    present  occasion. 
There  is  only  one  other  remark  that  I 
will  venture  to  make.    It  is  on  a  matter  of 
a  personal  character,  in  reply  to  some  ob- 
servations which  have  been  made  on  the 
fersonal  characteristics  of  Lord  Lytton. 
heard  with  regret  the  observations  made 
by  the  noble  Earl  opposite  (Earl  (Gran- 
ville).    I  admit  that  it  is  the  Prerogative 
and  the  duty  of  Parliament  to  scrutimze 
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and,  if  necessary,  condemn  the  action  of 
the  servants  of  the  Crown.  On  the 
other  hand,  every  generous  mind  will 
feel  that  men  in  situations  of  extreme 
responsibility,  and  who  have  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  contend  with,  ought  not  at 
the  same  time  to  have  the  painful  feel- 
ing that  they  are  being  treated  ungener- 
ously. If  the  noble  Earl  had  been  con- 
tent merely  to  condemn  the  measures 
which  have  been  taken  by  Lord  Lytton, 
of  course  the  answer  was  ready — those 
measures  were  either  before  or  after- 
wards approved  by  his  official  supe- 
riors, and  on  them  the  whole  Parlia- 
mentary responsibility  must  fall.  But 
when  the  noble  Earl  goes  so  far  as  to 
ridicule  him  because,  as  the  noble  Earl 
puts  it,  he  made  a  speech  in  the  presence 
of  his  own  Envoy,  and  employed  a  short- 
hand writer  to  take  it  down— or,  as  I 
should  rather  put  it,  he  followed  the 
usual  course  after  such  an  interview  and 
corrected  the  Memorandum  of  what  had 
been  said  during  its  progress — I  think 
the  noble  Earl  trespasses  beyond  the  line 
which  ought  to  be  observed  in  criticising 
absent  public  servants.  I  can  only  say 
that  on  our  part  we  cannot  accept,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  the  shadow  of  the  cen- 
sure which  has  proceeded  from  the  noble 
Earl.  We  have  the  greatest  cause  to  be 
indebted  to  Lord  Lytton  for  the  devo- 
tion with  which  he  has  given  himself  to 
the  great  task  that  he  has  undertaken, 
and  for  the  high  qualities  that  he  has 
displayed.  I  do  not  know  what  Lord 
Lytton's  precise  nationality  is;  but  he 
has  combined  the  imagination  of  a  poet 
with  the  shrewdness  of  a  Scotchman. 
He  has  a  singtdar  combination  of  quali- 
ties. The  remarkable  eloquence  which 
he  shows  in  all  his  speeches  and 
despatches  might  give  you  the  impres- 
sion that  he  was  a  man  whose  gifts  were 
purely  those  of  imagination,  if  you  had 
not  followed  him  through  the  details  of 
his  official  career  and  been  enabled  to 
satisfy  yourself  that  in  industry,  cau- 
tion, and  sound,  hard  discretion  he  has 
not  been  exceeded  by  any  Viceroy  who 
has  preceded  him. 

The  Earl  of  NORTHBROOK:  My 
Lords,  I  rise  to  address  your  Lordships 
on  this  occasion  because  it  appears  to 
me  that  I  am  called  upon  to  give  evi- 
dence on  two  points,  on  both  of  which 
I  am  obliged  to  give  it  against  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  noble  Viscount 
oppoaite  (Viscount  Cranbrook),  in  an- 
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Bwering  the  speech  of  my  noble  Friend 
behind  me,  gave,  as  far  as  I  could  fol- 
low him,  a  very  able  account  of  my 
actions  and  of  the  motives  that  actuated 
me  in  dealing  with  the  Ameer  when  I 
was  Viceroy  of  India.     It  appears  to 
me,  however,  with  all  due  deference  to 
the  noble  Viscount,  that  I  am  the  only 
person  who  can  state  to  your  Lordships 
and  to  the  country  exactly  what  I  did 
when  I  was  Governor  General  of  India. 
The  question  at  issue  between  us  is  a 
vary  simple  one.    I  have  never  made 
any  charge  against  the  noble  Viscount 
of  having  endeavoured  wilfully  to  mis- 
represent my  conduct  in  this  matter; 
but  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  words 
used  by  the  noble  Viscount  in  his  de- 
spatch of  the  18th  of  November  last, 
give  the  people  of  this  country  an  en- 
tirely  inaccurate  impression    of   what 
really  happened  at  the  time.    That  in- 
accurate impression  has  not  only  been 
expressed  in  the  daily  organs  of  the 
Press,  but  it  has  also  been  expressed  to- 
night by  the  noble  Lord  the  Seconder 
of  the  Address.    In  paragraphs  8  and  9 
of  the  noble  Viscount  8  despatch,  he  says 
that — 

'*Shere  Ali,  actuated  by  his  fears  on  this 
score,  sent  a  special  Envoy  to  Simla  in  the 
summer  of  that  year  (1873),  charged  with  the 
duty  of  expressing  them  to  the  Government  of 
India." 


And  in  paragraph  9,  he  says — 

"  Finding  that  the  object  of  the  Ameer  was 

to  ascertain  definitely  'how  far  he  might  rely 

on  the  help  of  the  British  Government  if  his 

territories  were    threatened   by  Russia,   Lord 

Kortlibrook's    Government    was    prepared    to 

assure  him  that,  under  certain  conditions,  the 

Government  of  India  would  assist  him  to  repel 

unprovoked   aggression.    But   Her    Majesty's 

Government  at  home  did  not  share  his^  High- 

ness's  apprdiension,  and  the  Viceroy  ultimately 

informed  the  Ameer  that  the  discussion  of  the 

question  would  be  best  postponed  to  a  more 

convenient    season."  —  Y^fghaniatan,    No.    1, 

p.  262.] 

No  person  who  reads  those  paragraphs 
could  come    to    any    other    conclusion 
than  that   I  wished    to    give    certain 
assurances  to  the  Ameer  which  I  was 
prevented  from  giving   by  the  Home 
Government,  and  that  I  was  therefore 
compelled  to  tell  the  Ameer  that  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  matter  had  better  be  post- 
poned to  a  future  time  ;  and  from  another 
paragraph  of  the  noble  Viscount's  de-  j 
spatch  it  has  been  naturally  inferred  that 
Her  Majesty's  present  Ghovemment  in 
1876    gave  assurances   to    the  Ameer 

VOL.  CCXUII.     [thibd  swobs.] 


which  Her  Majesty's  Ipte  Govemra*nt 
in  1873  had  refused  to  give  him.     As 
regards  the  first  part  of  the  qnoption, 
I  am,  as  I  said  before,  f^e  orly  person 
who  can  give  evidence  with  respect  to  it. 
The  fact  is,  that  having  asked  to    bo 
allowed   to   give  to  the  Ameer  e  rtain 
assurances,  and  having  received  a  reply 
by  telegraph  from  the  Home  Gctctu- 
ment  in  answer  to  my  inquiry,  I  felt 
that  their  telegram  justified  me  in  giving 
the  Ameer  the  precise  assurances  I  desire  :'. 
to  give  him,  and  which  I  actually  did  giv^ 
him  through  his  Prime  Minister,  an  au- 
thenticated copy  of  those  assurances  being 
forwarded  to  him  personally.     S^  la, 
therefore,  from  the  despatch  of  the  nobb 
Viscount  giving  an  accurate  im  r'^sfir" 
of  what  occurred,  it  gives  an  imp^-essio 
totally  at  variance  with  the  facts  of  th 
case.    As  the  noble  Viscount  has  gone 
into  this  question  at  such  length,  an  1  as 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  is  unable  to  be  in 
his  place  to-night  to  explain  his  own 
conduct,  I  asked  him  to  allow  m^  to 
make  use  of  any  private  letters  relating 
to  this  subject  which  might  have  passed 
between  us;  and,  with  his  permission, 
I  will  read  to  the  House  a  paragraph 
from  a  private  letter  I  wrote  to  him  two 
days  afker  I  received  his  telegram  per- 
mitting me  to  give  the  assurance  I  de- 
sired to  give  to  the  Ameer,  and  before  I 
had  the  interview  with  his  Prime  Minis- 
ter.    The  words  I  used  in  the  letter  I 
wrote    to    the   Duke    of   Argyll   were 
these—"  Your  telegram  of  the  26th  will 
enable   me    to    give    him     sufficiently 
distinct  assurances."     This  letter,  there- 
fore,   entirely    bears    out  my  impres- 
sion of   what  occurred  at    that  time. 
While  I  entirely  acquit  the  noble  Vis- 
count   of   any  deliberate  intention   to 
misrepresent  the  matter,  I  cannot  h'^lp 
thinking  that  it  is  extremely  unfortunate 
that  he  did   not  take   more   pains  to 
master  the  facts  of  the  case.    If  he  had 
taken  common  pains  to  do  so,  he  wovJd 
never  have  allowed  the  paragraphs  in 
his  despatch  to  which  I  have  referred 
to  stand.     The  noble  Viscount  would 
have  found  my  view  of  the  case  sup- 
ported by  the  despatch  of  the  noble 
Marquess   opposite    (the    Marquess  of 
Sali^ury),   of  the  28th  of  February, 
1876,  who,  in  page  168  of  the  Papers, 
in  referring  to  this  question,  says — 


"  In  the  year  1873,  Lord  Northbrook  gave  to 
the  Envoy  of  the  Ameer  the  personal  assimmoe 
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that,  in  the  event  of  any  aggression  upon  the 
territories  of  His  Highness  which  the  British 
Government  had  failed  to  avert  by  negotiation, 
that  Government  would  be  prepwed  *  to  assure 
the  Ameer  that  they  will  afford  him  assist- 
ance in  the  shape  of  arms  and  money,  and 
will  also,  in  case  of  necessity,  assist  him  with 
troops.'  ** 

Viscount  ORANBEOOK:  Go  on. 
Bead  the  next  paragraph. 

The  Eakl  OF  NORTHBROOK :  IwiU 
do  80  if  the  noble  Viscount  wishes  me  to 
do  so.    The  despatch  goes  on — 

"  The  terms  of  this  declaration,  however, 
although  sufficient  to  justify  reproaches  on  the 
park  of  Shere  Ali  if,  in  the  contingency  to  which 
it  referred,  he  should  be  left  unsupported  by 
the  British  Government,  were  unfortunately 
too  ambiguous  to  secure  confidence  or  inroure 
gratitude  on  the  part  of  His  Highness.  The 
Ameer,  in  fact,  apjpears  to  have  remained  under 
a  resentful  impression  that  his  Envoy  had  been 
trifled  with,  and  his  attitude  towards  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  has  ever  since  been  character- 
ized by  ambiguity  and  reserve.*' 

That  is  an  argument  to  which  I  will  ad- 
vert immediately.  At  present  I  am  deal- 
ing merely  with  the  facts  of  the  case ;  and 
I  think  that  if  the  noble  Viscount  had 
consulted  these  Papers  carefully  he 
never  would  have  introduced  these  para- 
graphs into  his  despatch.  If  anyone 
will  read  the  12th  paragraph  of  Lord 
Lytton's  despatch  of  the  lOth  of  May, 
1877,  in  page  162,  it  will  be  seen  that 
the  account  of  the  noble  Viscount  does 
not  accurately  state  the  case.  There  is 
also  the  statement  in  the  Conferences  be- 
tween the  Prime  Minister  of  the  Ameer 
and  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  which  gives  a  com- 
pletely nccuittte  account  of  the  trans- 
actions of  1873.  The  Prime  Minister 
says  that  the  assurances  at  his  firat  in- 
to I'viow  were  not  suf&cient,  but  that  after- 
wards further  assurances  were  given; 
and  if  iho  noble  Viscount  desires  any 
further  evidence,  there  is  the  language 
of  Lord  Lytton  in  his  letter  of  the  loth 
of  March,  1877,  to  the  Prime  Minister, 
in  wliich  the  assurances  I  had  given  in 
1873  wero  withdrawn;  all  notice  of 
which  has  been  omitted  by  the  noble 
Viscount.  Therefore,  I  say  that  even 
from  the  Papers  themselves  the  noble 
Viscount  ought  to  have  formed  a  more 
accurate  judgment  of  the  transaction, 
and  have  avoided  wnting  a  paragraph 
wliicU  has  led  to  such  misapprehension 
on  tlie  part  of  the  public.  But  that  is 
not  all.  The  noble  Viscount  has  now 
upon  his  Council  three   distinguished 
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statesmen  who  were  Members  of  my 
Council  in   1873,   or  afterwards  —  Sir 
Henry  Norman,  Sir  Barron  Ellis,  and 
Sir  William  Muir — all  of  whom  were 
cognizant   of   these    transactions;  and 
yet  will  it  be  believed  that  the  noble 
Viscount  has    not  taken  the  common 
precaution  of  asking  them  whether  he 
was  right  in  his  facts  before  publishing 
those  paragraphs,    and  that  the    first 
thing  that  they  knew  about  his  despatch 
was  seeing  it  in  the  newspapers  ?    If  he 
had  taken  that  precaution,   the  noble 
Viscoimt  would  not  have  found  himself 
in  the  difficult  position  in  which  he  is 
now  placed.     Exception  has  also  been 
ta^en  by  ther  noble    Earl    behind   me 
(Earl  Granville)  to  the  16th  paragraph 
of  the  despatch,  which  refers  to    the 
close  of  the  Sir  Lewis  Polly's  negotia- 
tions, and  I  cannot  look  upon  the  ex- 
planation of  the  noble  Viscount  as  to 
the  accuracy  of  that  paragragh  as  satis- 
factory.   In  the  18th  paragraph,  more- 
over, the  noble  Viscount  describes  the 
position  of  the  Government   after   the 
close  of  the  'negotiations  as  one  of  **  vi- 
gilant reserve."    The  real  position  was 
that  on  the  15th  of  March,  1877,  the 
Viceroy  had  informed  the  Ameer  that  all 
the  assurances  of  protection  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo, 
and  myself,  were  repudiated,  and  that 
the  only  engagement  by  which  the  Bii- 
tish  Government  were  bound  was  the 
Treaty  of  1855,  under  which  no  assur- 
ance of  protection  was  given  him.     I  do 
not  think  anyone  would  draw  any  such 
inference  as  this  from  the  account  given 
in  the  despatch  of  these  transactions. 
Giving  the  noble  Viscount  every  cix?flit 
for  a  desire  not    to    misrepresent  the 
facts   of  the  case  in  his  despatch,   I 
must   say  that  anyone  who  reads  liis 
conclusions  and  then  carefully  examines 
the  Papei's  will  be  very  much  surpiiscd. 
There  is  another  point   in  the  nol-le 
Viscoimt's  speech  to  which  I  must  allude, 
although  it  is  one  on  which  I  have  no 
personal  knowledge.     The  noble  Vis- 
count in  his  despatch  leaves  it  to  be 
inferred  that    Her    Majesty's    present 
Government  have  given  to  the  Ameer, 
or  rather  oflPered  to  the  Ameer,  the  as- 
surances which  His  Highness  required 
from  me  and  which  I  was  not  able  to 
give  him.     The  noble  Viscount  spoke  in 
a  condemnatory  sense  of  the  safeguards 
and  cautions  attached  to  the  as8iu*ances 
offered  to  Shere  Ali  in  1873, 
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VisooOTT  CRANBKOOK:  I  must 
deny  haying  expressed  the  sentiment 
which  the  noble  Earl  imputes  to  me. 

The  Earl  of  NORTHBROOK:  Then, 
I  wish  the  noble  Viscount  would  not  use 
language  which  is  liable  to  misconstruc- 
tion.    His  words  about ''  vague  "  assur- 
ances certainly  seemed  to  imply  that 
those  assurances  were  not  of   a  kind 
which  ought  to  have  been  g^Ten  at  the 
time.    Now,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  your 
Lordships  that  the  ofi^rs  made  to  the 
Ameer  by  Her  Majesty's  present  Govern- 
ment were  guarded  far  more  strictly  than 
those  of  the  Gbvemment  of  1873.  These 
Papers  contain  the  draft  Treaty  which 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  authorised  to  con- 
clude with  the  Ameer.    My  assurances 
to  the  Ameer  in  1873  were  that  the 
British  Gbvemment,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, would  afford  him  assistance 
in  the  shape  of  arms  and  money  and 
also,  in  case  of  necessity,  assist  him  with 
troops.  The  safeguards  were  these — that 
he  should  abstain  from  aggression  and 
should  unreservedly  accept  the  advice  of 
the  British  Government  in  regard  to  his 
external  relations.     Now,  turning  to  the 
draft  Treaty  which  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was 
authorized  to  conclude  with  the  Ameer, 
which  is  given  at  page  190  of  the  Papers, 
what  do  I  find  ?    There  is  an  assurance 
of  protection,  no  doubt,  in  the  second 
Article  ;  but  it  is  qualified  in  the  third 
and  fourth  Articles  in  precisely  the  same 
way  as    the     assurance    of  protection 
offered  to  the  Ameer  by  the  Government 
of  1873.    The  qualification  is  that  His 
Highness  should  '^  refrain  from  all  pro- 
vocation of  aggression  on  or  interfer- 
ence with    the    States    and  territories 
beyond  his  present  Frontier,"  and  that 
''he  should  conduct  Lis  relations  with 
Foreign    States  in  harmony  with   tlie 
policy  of  the  British  Government."     It 
appears  that  the  Viceroy  was  not  quite 
satisfied  with  these  conditions ;  and  on 
looking  to  the  aide  mhnoire  **for  sub- 
sidiary secret   and   explanatory  agree- 
ment," at  page  191,  you  will  find  that 
it  was  understood,  in  regard  to  Article  2, 
that  the  Ameer   should  *'bind  himself 
to  abstain  from  discussion  of  political, 
international,  or  State  matters  with  any 
ForeignGtevemment, '  'communicatingun- 
reservedly  to  the  British  Government  all 
communications  on  such  subjects  received 
by  him.    I  wish  to  show  that  if  there  is 
any  distinction  between  the  terms  offered 
to  the  Ameer  by  the  Yioeroy  under  in- 


structions from  the  Home  Government, 
and  the  terms  which  were  proposed  in 
1873,    the     terms     proposed    by    Her 
Majesty's    present     Government    were 
more    strict     than    those     offered    iu 
1873.      I    have    thought    it    right    to 
mention  this,    because  there  is   great 
misapprehension  on  the  subject.     It  has 
been  said  in  several  of  the  newspapers, 
and  notably  by  The  Pall  Mall  Gazette,  that 
the  conduct    of  the  late    Government 
towards  Shere  Ali  was  the  whole  cause 
of  the  present  wax.     Shere  Ali,  said  The 
Pall  Mall  Gazette,  wanted  to  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of  England,  and  made 
a  proposal  which  Lord  Northbrook  was 
willing  to  accept,  but  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's Government  declined;    and  oii'c 
of  that  proposal  has  grown  the  Afghan 
"War.  Knowing  the  truth  of  this  matte/, 
as  I  do,  I  cannot,  in  common  fairness 
and  justice  to  the  Government  under 
which  I  was  then  serving,  refrain  from 
explaining  what  the  real  facts  of  the 
case  are ;  and  I  venture  to  say  I  should 
have  taken  the  same  course  if  these  cii'- 
cumstances  had  occurred  when  the  Pari  v 
opposite  was  in  Ofiice,  and  while  I  was 
serving  under  the  Earl  of  Eeaconsfield. 
I  think  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury)  has  very  much  un- 
derrated the  importance  of  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Earl  beside  me  (Eavl 
Granville)   upon  the  debate  which  oc- 
curred in  this  House  on  the  15th  of 
June  last  year.   I  do  not  think  anything 
which  amounts  to  concealing  from  your 
Lonlships  facts  which   are  known    by 
Ministers  can  be  considered  to  be  a  ^ 'small 
personal  question ,  unworthy  of  discus- 
sion."   It  so  happened  that  I  took  very 
great  interest  in  the  debate  in  question, 
and  the  account  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess has  given  of  it  is  not  one  which  I 
feel   disposed    to    accept.       My    noble 
Friend  (the  Duke  of  Argyll)  certainly  did 
put  some  Questions  on  particular  points 
to  the  noble  Marquess ;  but  he  did  not 
confine  his  speech  to  that.     If  he  had 
done  so,  I  might  have  accepted  the  ex- 
planation now  given  by  the  noble  Mar- 
quess.   My  noble  Fiiend  discussed  the 
policy  pursued  by  successive  Viceroys  to- 
wards Afj^hanistan,  remarking  that  the 
views  of  the  last  three  Viceroys  were  that 
we  should  maintain   an   amicable  aud 
watchful  attitude  towards  the  Ameer, 
without  entangling  ourselves  in  perma- 
nent engagements.  There  can  be  only  one 
interpretation  of  what  occurred.    Tho 
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Duke  of  Argyll  wished  to  receive,  not 
only  an  answer  to  a  particular  Question, 
but  a  general  assurance  from  the  noble 
Marquess  that  he  had  not  departed  ^m 
the  line  of  policy  indicated.  I  remem- 
ber hearing  the  noble  Marquess  state 
that  affairs  maintained  a  peaceful  as- 
peoty  and  that  there  was  ''  no  reason  for 
any  apprehension  of  any  change  of  policnr 
or  disturbance  in  our  Indian  Empire/' 
But  the  noble  Marquess,  in  now  quoting 
that  passage,  omitted  to  quote  the  words 
''  in  our  Indian  Empire/'  I  assert  on 
my  own  authority,  having  been  person- 
ally in  the  House  and  having  listened 
with  the  greatest  care  to  what  fell  from 
the  noble  Marquess,  that  I  believed  and  ao- 
cep^^ed  those  words  to  mean  that  there  had 
been  no  material  change  in  our  relations 
with  Afghanistan.  Thatis  not  all,  because 
I  addressed  7-our  Lordships,  and  I  gave 
the  noble  Marquess  an  opportunity,  of 
whi'ih  he  might  have  taken  advantage, 
of  explainirg  tlie  misconception  under 
which  I  laboured,  and  of  stating  to  your 
Lor-^ships  precisely  the  state  of  affairs 
as  they  existed  at  that  time.  As  the 
matter  is  important,  I  must  trouble  your 
Lordships  w4th  the  few  words  I  used  on 
that  occasion.    I  said — 

'*  The  policy  we  have  pnifaed  with  regard  to 
the  Ameer  has  been  to  show  him  that  we  desired 
to  asnst  him  with  onr  advice  whenever  he  re- 
qtuTOB  it,  and  not  to  press  upon  him  the  pre- 
sence of  British  officers  in  his  territories,  umess 
he  reaUy  desires  that  they  should  go  there,  and 
will  give  them  a  welcome." 

Isaid-* 

''  That  if  that  poHcy  is  deliberately  adhered 
to  now,  as  it  has  heon  for  many  years.  .... 
whatever  suspicions  may  be  entertained  by  the 
Ameer  .  .  .  will  disappear,  and  that  the  Ameer 
will  soon  see  that  his  suspicions  have  no  foun- 
dation, and  will  look  upon  us  .  •  .  as  his  best 
Mends,  and  as  those  to  whom,  in  certain  cir- 
cumstances, he  will  have  to  apply  for  assist- 
ance." 

I  added — 

"  It  is  with  great  satisfaction,  therefore,  that 
I  have  heard  the  assurance  of  the  noUe  Mar- 
quess that  the  policy  I  have  referred  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  continue  to  pursue." 
^3  Hansard,  ccxzxiv.  1843.] 

I  therefore  stated  in  the  presence  of  your 
Lordships  the  interpretation  I  put  on  the 
words  of  the  noble  Marquess ;  and  I 
further  said — 

"  I  am  satisfied  that  he  has  given  us  that  as- 
8ur9Tic6  in  perfect  good  ^th,  and  that  we  mav 
trust  him  to  resist  any  attempt  to  put  it  aside. 

If  it  had  not  have  been  for  that  as- 
surance, as  I  understood  it,  most  un- 
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doubtedly  I  should  have  brought  the 
question  before  your  Lordships.  I  will 
not  say  what  the  effect  of  the  debate 
might  have  been ;  but,  at  any  rate,  be- 
fore the  war  had  been  entered  into,  this 
House  and  the  country  would  have 
known  what  the  policy  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  was,  and  would  haye  been  able  to 
express  an  opinion  as  to  whether  that 
policy  was  right  or  wrong,  and  whether 
we  were  to  drift  into  the  war  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  As  I  have  said 
before,  this  is  not  simply  a  personal 
question.  Li  deeding  with  distant  coun- 
tries great  confidence  must  be  placed 
in  Her  Majesty's  Gbyemment,  and  great 
discretion  must  be  used  by  those  who 
differ  from  them.  On  such  questions 
a  Minister  is  required  to  be  more  care- 
ful than  in  dealine  even  with  Euro- 
pean questions.  I  have  said  what  t^e 
assurances  giyen  were,  and  I  have 
now  to  state  what  were  the  circum- 
stances at  the  time  they  were  given.  So  fear 
^m  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  not 
having  desired  to  enter  into  any  defini- 
tive &eaty  eng^agement,  an  endeavour 
had  been  made  to  negotiate  a  Treaty 
with  the  Ameer ;  and  so  far  ^m  there 
having  been  no  change  in  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Ameer,  on  the  15th  of 
March,  1877,  the  assurances  that  had 
been  given  to  the  Ameer— of  protection 
in  the  event  of  attack  or  of  internal  dis- 
turbance— ^by  Lord  Lawrence,  Lord 
Mayo,  and  myself,  had  been  withdrawn 
under  the  instructions  of  the  British  Gt>- 
vemment,  any  expectation  of  support 
from  us  had  been  repudiated,  and  he 
had  been  told  that  we  were  under  no 
engagement  except  that  of  the  Treaty  of 
1855,  under  whi<m  there  was  no  obliga- 
tion on  our  part  except  to  refrain  from 
interference,  and  to  leave  the  Ameer 
entirely  to  himself.  I  was  perfectly  as- 
tounded by  the  condition  of  things  re- 
vealed by  the  despatch  addressed  to  the 
noble  Marquess  by  the  Viceroy  on  the 
lOdi  of  May,  1877,  which  must  have 
been  in  the  hands  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess at  the  time  he  gave  the  assur- 
ances in  the  House  of  Lords  in  June, 
1877,  of  which  I  have  spoken.  It  is 
with  deep  regret  I  am  obliged  to  say 
this :  it  would  not  be  right,  the  Question 
having  been  put,  and  the  answer  having 
been  given,  if  I  did  not  give  my  deli- 
berate testimony  that  the  statement  then 
made  by  the  noble  Marquess  gave  me  a 
oompletely  inooneot  impression  of  what 
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the  real  facts  of  the  case  were.  I  am 
not  going  now  to  enter  into  the  general 
policy  of  the  war ;  but  I  must  say  I  do 
not  think  the  noble  Duke  behind  me 
(the  Duke  of  Somerset)  was  quite  fair 
in  his  remarks  about  the  noble  Lord  a 
late  Governor  General  (Lord  Lawrence) 
for  having  joined  the  Afghan  Committee. 
If  my  noble  Friend  had  done  such  a 
thing  in  the  sense  of  supporting  the 
Afghans  against  the  British  Goyem- 
ment,  no  language  would  be  too  strong 
to  be  used  in  the  circumstances.  But  as 
matters  stand,  I  am  surprised  at  the 
noble  Duke's  condemnation  of  my 
noble  Friend.  He  has  an  opinion  that 
the  war  is  right.  Very  good;  but  my 
noble  Friend  thinks  it  is  unjust  and 
impolitic — an  opinion  in  which  I  myself 
am  very  much  disposed  to  concur  with 
him.  The  noble  Duke  says  that  my 
noble  Friend  is  not  patriotic ;  but  he 
would  appear  not  to  be  patriotici  sim- 
ply because  he  differs  from  the  noble 
Duke,  and  expresses  the  earnest  opi- 
nions which  he  holds.  Few  men  in 
this  country  have  given  such  proofs 
as  my  noble  Friend  has  done  of  pa- 
triotism, of  vigour,  of  honour,  and  of 
a  desire  at  any  risk  to  maintain  the 
British  Empire  in  Lidia ;  and  yet,  be- 
cause he  does  not  happen  to  agree  with 
the  noble  Duke,  he  is  to  be  spoken  of  in 
such  terms.  It  is  repugnant  to  all  my 
feelings  of  justice  and  to  every  sentiment 
of  propriety  that  a  man  of  such  distin- 
guished services  should  be  so  spoken  of 
in  this  House.  My  noble  Friend  has  a 
perfect  right  to  express  his  opinions  on 
the  causes  of  this  war,  and  to  say  whether 
he  thinks  it  just  or  unjust.  It  is  fortu- 
nate that  we  have  men  like  him  in  the 
country,  who  know  something  of  our 
former  relations  with  Afghanistan,  and 
who  can  correct  statements  which  have 
been  made,  and  despatches  which  have 
been  published,  by  the  knowledge  which 
they  possess.  One  thing  more.  With 
regard  to  the  Amendment  proposed 
by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  Ghrey),  I  hope 
it  will  not  be  pressed  to  a  division. 
Unfortunately,  this  discussion  has  as- 
sumed a  somewhat  personal  character. 
Nobody  more  regp:«ts  that  circumstance 
than  I  do  ;  but  from  that  very  fact, 
if  the  Amendment  were  to  be  pressed, 
your  Lordships  would  be  asked  to  vote 
upon  a  proposition  which  you  have  not 
yet  had  an  opportunity  of  fully  and  com- 
pletely discussing.    At  the  same  time,  I 


must  confess  that  I  concur  entirely 
with  that  part  of  the  argument  of  the 
noble  Earl  which  rests  upon  the  Act  of 
1858.  I  hold  that  it  is  not  right  for  any 
Administration  carrying  on  war  outside 
India  to  apply  the  Bevenues  of  that  coun- 
try towards  the  expense  of  such  war  with- 
outthepreviousconsentofParliament.  In 
this  case  there  was  plenty  of  time  before 
the  declaration  of  war  for  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  to  have  summoned  Parliament  and 
explained  their  policy;  therefore,  that 
would  have  been  a  proper  and  a  Consti- 
tutional course,  because  there  can  be 
no  doubt  that  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown  is  limited  by  Act  of  Parliament, 
and,  although  it  is  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown  to  declare  war,  at  the  same 
time  the  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1858  pre- 
scribe the  course  that  should  be  followed 
under  the  circumstances.  It  has  been  a 
matter  of  extreme  regret  to  me  to  be 
placed  to  some  extent  in  collision  with 
the  noble  Marq uess  and  the  noble  Yiscount 
opposite.  I  have  endeavoured  since  I 
returned  from,  India  to  abstain  from 
making  unnecessarily  any  observations 
on  Indian  affairs.  I  can  say  with  per- 
fect sincerity  that,  both  in  and  out  of 
Parliament,  I  have  endeavoured  to  look 
at  Indian  affairs  entirely  apart  j^om 
Party  politics ;  and  I  should  not  hesitate 
for  a  moment  to  express  my  opinion  as 
strongly  with  regard  to  anything  done 
by  those  on  my  own  side  of  the  House 
as  with  regard  to  the  conduct  of  noble 
Lords  opposite. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
Although,  my  Lords,  I  cannot  support  the 
noble  Earl  who  moved  the  Amendment, 
I  still  agree  with  him  that  there  are 
occasions  when  Amendments  to  the 
Address  are  desirable,  expedient,  and 
politic.  I  think  I  may  speak  with  some 
authority  on  the  subject,  for  probably  I 
am  the  only  Member  of  this  House  who 
has,  in  his  time,  moved  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address — with  what  success  I 
care  not  to  recollect — but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  feeling  of  duty,  such  as  that 
which  has  animated  the  noble  Earl, 
actuated  me,  and  I  am  qiute  prepared 
to  say  that,  under  similar  circumstances, 
I  should  deem  it  my  duty  to  take  a  simi- 
lar course.  What,  ^en,  was  the  state  in 
which  we  found  ourselves  some  25  years 
ago,  advocating  a  cause  with  deep  and 
warm  convictions,  but  one  which,  per- 
haps, was  not  supported  by  a  majority 
of  the  HottsOi  to  which  we  appealed,  or 
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the  nation?  The  Eecess  had  passed. 
We  had  all  of  us  made  a  ^ood  many 
speeches — in  which,  probabfy,  we  had 
used  language  not  much  more  measured 
than  wo  have  lately  become  accustomed 
to ;  many  of  us  had  written  letters — 
though  not  so  many,  perhaps,  as  some 
individuals  have  done  in  more  modem 
times ;  and,  under  these  circumstances, 
being  also — if  I  may  recall  the  circum- 
stance without  offence— members  of  a 
society  of  great  activity  and  organiza- 
tion —  more  active  certainly  than  the 
Afghan  Committee  —  having  agitated 
the  country  for  a  considerable  time  by 
the  sincere  expression  of  our  opinion, 
we  did  think  that  when  Parliament  met 
we  were  bound  to  take  the  opinion  of 
that  great  Assembly  on  the  question 
which  we  had  so  long  described  as 
of  the  highest  importance  and  of  the 
most  urgent  interest.  The  noble  Earl 
(Earl  Grey)  has  taken  that  step  to-day ; 
but  the  noble  Earl  (Earl  (Jranville),  in 
his  recognized  position  of  Leader  of  {he 
Opposition  in  this  House,  has  taken 
an  entirely  different  course.  He  has 
declared  that  to-night  we  are  not  to 
enter  into  the  question  of  policy  which 
so  deeply  interests  the  country,  and 
which,  if  we  are  to  judge  from  the 
speeches,  organization,  and  conduct  of 
noble  Lords  opposite  and  their  friends 
in  the  country,  so  deeply  excites  and 
agitates  them.  We  are  not  to-night 
to  enter  into  the  merits  of  that  policy, 
but  confine  ourselves  to  what  the 
noble  Earl  who  last  spoke  (the  Earl 
of  Northbrook)  so  admirably  described 
as  descending  into  the  personalities  of 
the  question.  But,  although  the  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  told  us  that  we  were 
not  to-night  to  enter  upon  the  question 
of  policy,  he  still  felt  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  denounce  the  war  into  which 
we  have  entered  as  an  imjust  and  impolitic 
war.  He  has  still  felt  it  consistent  with 
his  duty  to  hold  up  to  depreciation  and 
ridicule  the  Viceroy  of  the  Queen,  who  is 
at  this  moment  incurring  the  greatest 
responsibility,  and  on  the  devotion  of 
whose  intelligence  more,  perhaps,  de- 
pends than  on  that  of  any  other  indivi- 
dual in  the  country.  He  has  even  felt 
it  consistent  with  his  views  to  intimate 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  are,  at  this 
moment,  neglecting  their  highest  duty, 
and  that  they  are  not  supporting  those 
gallant  men  whose  heroic  exploits  have 
juat  reached  us,  and  that  we  have  not 
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reinforced  them  as  was  required.  This, 
my  Lords,  is  a  strange  vein  to  indulge  in 
when  we  are  asked  not  to  enter  upon  the 
merits  of  this  question.  If  that  insinu  a- 
tion  against  the  Government  be  founded 
on  fact,  we  should  be  unworthy  of  the 
seats  we  hold.  Is  it  to  be  said  that  those 
soldiers,  who  have  given  so  good  an  ac- 
count of  the  enemy,  have  not  been  ade- 
quately supported  ?  Is  the  country  to  be 
informed  on  .the  first  opportunity  that 
they  are  hardly  equal  to  the  exertions 
they  have  been  calLed  upon  to  make? 
Not  more  complimentary  to  the  troops 
than  to  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  the  country  to- 
morrow will  be  greatly  disappointed  in 
reading  this  debate.  To-morrow  the 
country  will  not  be  considering  what  one 
ex-Minister  may  have  written,  or  what 
a  present  Minister  may  have  quoted. 
It  may,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
be  a  legitimate  mode  of  passing  our 
time  that  we  should  compare  notes  on 
such  subjects,  and  if  any  misrepresenta- 
tions have  been  made  as  to  the  conduct 
or  expression  of  individuals  our  utmost 
efforts  on  both  sides  should  be  given  to 
rectify  them ;  but  is  it  right  that  hour 
after  hour  should  be  wasted,  at  a  time 
when  the  country  wants  our  opinion  on 
one  of  the  greatest  issues  ever  submitted 
to  the  consideration  of  Parliament,  in 
order  to  ascertain  whether  Secretary  This 
misquoted  the  despatch  of  Governor  Ge* 
nerid  That?  Hours  have  been  passed  in  a 
discussion  leading  to  such  a  mystifica- 
tion that,  excepting  the  principal  actors 
in  the  scene,  I  defy  any  human  being  to 
understand  what  the  whole  controversy 
is    about.      To    whatever    monstrous 

Sroportions  you  may  exaggerate  this 
iscussion,  it  is  notning  after  all  but 
an  official  squabble;  while  the  real 
issue  is  the  most  important  that  can  be 
presented  for  our  consideration.  See 
the  unjust  effect  produced  upon  the 
House— By  this  sing^ar  process  of  de- 
bating, we  are  not  to  discuss  to-night  the 
policy  to  discuss  which  Parliament  has 
been  summoned.  But  though  we  are  not 
to  discuss  it,  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  given  his  opinion  on  the  great  issue. 
He  tells  you  we  are  engaged  in  an  unjust 
and  impolitic  war.  But  what  is  this? 
It  is  mere  assumption.  If  the  war  is 
unjust  and  impolitic,  prove  it.  Bring 
forward  vour  reasons  and  your  argu- 
ments. Assail  our  policy,  and  give  us 
the  proofs  on  which  your  opinions  axe 
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founded.  Do  this  and  we  will  meet  you, 
and  the  House  and  the  country  will  de- 
cide. That  is  the  legitimate  and  Consti- 
tutional manner  which  the  noble  Earl 
(Earl  (Jrey)  has  adopted  in  moving  his 
Amendment.  But  to-night  we  have  been 
for  hours  listening  in  the  House  of  Lords 
whilst  a  number  of  influential  men  have 
risen  and  denounced  as  unjust  and  im- 
politic what  they  refrain  from  attack- 
mg  openly  and  frankly.  It  would  be 
yain  at  this  hour  to  enter  into  such  a 
discussion.  The  noble  Earl  opposite 
has,  with  consummate  dexterity,  pre- 
vented any  expression  of  opinion  by 
Parliament  on  this  all-engrossing  sub- 
ject to-night.  It  is  postponed  to  some 
day  when  there  may  be  a  long  and  ad- 
journed debate;,  instead  of  now  ani- 
mating the  spirit  of  the  country,  and  ex- 
plaining why  they  are  called  upon  to  make 
great  sacrifices  and  encouraging  that 
patriotic  spirit  which  has  been  sneered  at, 
but  which  I  trust  there  are  some  in  this 
House  who  appreciate.  A  week  may 
yet  elapse,  at  a  time  very  critical  to  this 
country,  before  the  opinion  of  Parlia- 
ment can  be  taken.  I  cannot  refrain 
from  expressing  my  entire  disapproba- 
tion of  this  course  of  proceeding.  I  ad- 
mit its  dexterity ;  but  I  think  that  there 
are  times  when  Parliamentary  manoeu- 
vring, a  very  happy  quality  when  g^eat  in- 
terests are  not  at  stake,  may  be  misplaced. 
There  are  one  or  two  points  on  which  I 
should  not  have  touched  on  this  occasion, 
but  for  some  remarks  which  the  noble 
Earl  called  upon  me  to  notice.  He  has  a 
habit,  when  1  do  not  notice  every  remark 
he  makes,  most  amiably  to  remind  me 
of  it,  and  I  must  notice  what  he  tells  us 
about  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  noble 
Earl,  who  has  already  decided,  without 
discussion,  the  question  of  this  war,  ex- 
presses great  doubts  about  the  state- 
ment in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  that  Her  Majesty  has  every  rea- 
son to  believe  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  will 
be  successfully  carried  into  effect ;  and 
he  asks  us,  like  a  counsel  cross-examin- 
ing a  doubtful  witness — **  But  is  this  the 
real  opinion  of  the  Ministry?"  If  it 
had  not  been,  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
we  should  have  recommended  Her  Ma- 
jesty to  use  such  language,  and  our- 
selves have  come  down  to  support  such 
a  Speech  from  the  Throne  ?  Why,  my 
Loras,  in  that  case  our  conduct  would 
have  been  not  only  infamous,  but  absurd. 
I  may,  in  fact,  say  that  it  would  have 


been  akin  to  what  has  been  charged 
against  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  ( Viscoimt  Cranbrook), 
of  garbling  in  a  despatch  an  epitome  of 
important  State  Papers  which  he  knew 
would  necessarily  be  made  known 
within  48  hours  of  the  publication  of 
his  own  despatch.  My  Lords,  the 
language  which  Her  Majesty  has 
been  advised  to  use  in  the  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne  has.  been  en- 
tirely warranted  by  circumstances.  We 
do  look  upon  the  Berlin  Treaty  as  cer- 
tain to  be  carried  completely  and  suc- 
cessfully into  effect.  But  the  noble  Earl 
says — "It  is  not  merely  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin.  There  are  other  Treaties ;  there 
is  the  Convention  with  Turkey.  Why 
not  insert  a  paragraph  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  to  inform  Parliament  what  is 
being  done  to  effect  the  reform  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire?"  Why,  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  like  other  Treaties,  provides 
a  certain  specified  time  during  which 
itis  arrangements  may  be  properly  car- 
ried into  effect,  and  a  moiety  of  the 
period  has  not  yet  elapsed.  Probably 
of  all  the  arrangements  connected 
with  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  the  arrange- 
ments with  respect  to  Turkey  are  the 
most  important.  But  the  noble  Earl 
is  under  a  great  error  in  supposing 
that  nothing  has  been  done.  Unceas- 
ing labour  has  been  bestowed  upon  the 
subject ;  and  nothing  but  the  great  ability 
of  those  who  foi*tanateIy  are  in  the  em- 
ployment of  Her  Majesty  abroad,  their 
perseverance,  and  untiring  devotion  to 
their  task  could  have  effected  the  con- 
siderable results  already  accomplished. 
My  Lords,  I  look  forward  to  the  Con- 
vention respecting  Turkey  and  Cyprus 
as  one  likely  to  prove  most  advan- 
tageous, not  merely  for  this  country, 
but  for  the  world  in  general ;  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  tlio  rege- 
neration of  Asia  Minor.  When  the  noble 
Earl  turns  round  and  ridicules  the 
occupation  of  Cyprus  and  the  objects 
for  which  we  undertook  that  occupation, 
I  will  tell  him  that  it  is  not  easy  in 
language  to  describe  the  advantages  of 
that  position  ;  and  when  the  noble  Earl 
assumes  that  the  Island  is  wanting  in 
many  qualities  which  were  announced, 
and  that  its  acquisition  is  a  blunder,  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  conditions  for 
which  we  agreed  to  occupy  that  Island 
have  been  entirely  fulfilled.  I  repeat 
without  the  slightest  fear,  after  commu* 
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nication  with  my  Colleagues  who  have 
recently  visited  it,  that  it  vnML  be,  as 
I  have  formerly  said,  most  important 
as  ''  a  place  of  arms,"  as  affording  a 
capacious  harbour  for  our  Navy,  and 
umimitiid  convenience  for  the  quartering 
of  Her  Majesty's  Forces.  It  has  en- 
tirely fulfilled  our  expectations,  and  I 
believe  will  soon  be  recognized  as  one  of 
the  mosst  important  and  influential  posi- 
tions und^r  the  dominion  of  Her  Majesty. 
My  Lords,  I  regret  very  much  that  there 
has  been  a  feeling  among  certain  of 
yuur  Lordships  that  there  has  been  an 
omission  in  the  gracious  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  inasmuch  as  there  was  no  al- 
lusion to  the  prevalent  distress  in  the 
country  consequent  on  the  badness  of 
trade.  That  was  through  no  inadvert- 
ence, no  neglect.  Noble  Lords  opposite 
will,  I  am  sure,  agree  with  me  in  one 
tiling — that  there  are  no  persons  so  inte- 
rested in  the  prosperity  of  the  country  as 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  whoever  they 
may  be.  But  it  is  a  questionable  course 
to  allude  publicly  to  the  distress  of  the 
country  when  it  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
country  itself;  when  you  are  not  your- 
selves prepared  with  any  remedial  mea- 
sures ;  and  when,  if  you  express  your  real 
opinions,  you  may  give  rise  to  hopes 
aud  miscalculations  which  afterwards 
may  be  disappointed  and  defeated,  and 
which  you  must  deplore.  That  is  the 
reason  that  has  governed  us  in  this 
case.  What  is  the  real  state  of  affairs 
at  present  ?  The  distress  in  this  coun- 
try is  great ;  but  there  are  circumstances 
which  alleviate  it  in  the  low  price  of 

Erovisions.  Still,  that  distress  cannot 
e  tlenied;  and  yet  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that  it  is  a  commercial  distress, 
which  is  shared  by  eveiy  other  country. 
It  has  bcon  occasioned  by  the  same 
causes  which  occasion  the  distress  of 
other  countries.  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
meut  are  not  prepared — I  do  not  suppose 
any  Government  would  be  prepared — 
witli  any  measures  which  would  attempt 
to  uUeviate  the  extensive  distress  which 
now  prevails.  But  if  we  are  pressed 
upon  the  subject,  it  is,  I  trust,  justifi- 
able, though  I  speak  with  the  utmost 
diffidence,  to  say  that  the  opinion  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  that  the 
woi*st  part  of  the  distress  has  been 
experienced.  We  believe,  from  all  that 
reaches  us,  that  there  are  indications, 
not  in  tills  country  only  but  in  other 
countii'jji.  of   a  re-action.     We  believe 
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that  not  only  in  this  country,  but  in 
other  ooimtries  where  the  industry 
peculiarly  affects  our  own,  where  the 
course  of  commerce  exercises  a  particular 
influence  on  the  industry  of  England, 
there  are  symptoms  of  amelioration  and 
general  amenament  which  must  in  time 
— and  perhaps  sooner  than  the  country 
is  prepared  for — bring  about  those  ad- 
vantageous results  which,  after  periods 
of  snaring,  we  have  before  experienced. 
But  in  a  Speech  from  the  Throne  ad- 
dressed to  Parliament  assembled  for  a 
specific  purpose,  upon  which  the  atten- 
tion of  Parliament  ought  to  be  concen- 
trated, it  did  not  appear  to  us  advisable  to 
introduce  the  subject,  though  wehope  that 
before  the  year  is  passed  we  shall  every 
day  find  ourselves  in  a  better  position 
with  respect  to  the  employment  of  the 
people,  the  employment  of  capital,  and 
the  enterprize  of  individuals.  I  will  not 
dwell  on  the  words  of  the  President  of 
the  United  States,  though  words  from 
such  an  authority  and  such  a  quarter 
cannot  be  treated  with  too  much  con- 
sideration. But  the  enterprize  of  Ame- 
rica generally  precedes  that  of  Europe, 
as  the  industry  of  England  precedes 
that  of  the  rest  of  Europe ;  and  I  look 
forward  with  confidence  Uiat  the  industry 
and  enterprize  of  America  will  be  pro- 
ductive of  beneficial  results  upon  this 
country.  I  should  not  like  to  sit  down 
without  thanking  the  noble  Earl  who 
moved  the  Address  for  the  speech  which 
he  made  this  evening.  I  am  sure  the 
House  listened  to  it  with  much  interest. 
It  would  well  have  preceded  a  debate 
which,  unfortunately,  we  are  not  to  have. 
But  it  will  be  a  satisfaction  to  my  noble 
Friend  to  remember  that  it  has  been  his 
lot,  which  is  not  the  lot  of  all  of  us,  to 
have  in  his  time  addressed  both  Houses, 
and  to  have  succeeded  in  interesting 
both.  I  do  not  wonder  at  the  interest 
which  has  been  shown  in  the  affairs  of 
India  by  my  noble  Friend  who  seconded 
the  Address.  I  believe  there  is  no  por- 
tion of  Her  Majesty's  subjects  who  have 
profited  more  by  our  Indian  Empire 
than  the  Irish ;  and,  what  is  more,  our 
Indian  Empire  is,  perhaps,  more  in- 
debted to  them  for  the  great  talent  and 
ener^^y  which  they  have  shown  in  its 
administration  than  any  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  subjects.  Well,  my  Lords,  in 
conclusion,  we  are  told  that  on  Monday 
we  are  to  deal  with  this  great  question 
which  now  excites  public  attention,  and 
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that  we  are  to  como  to  a  decision  upon 
it.  We  have  received  intelligence  to-day 
which  no  man,  on  whatever  side  he  sits, 
can  read  without  pride  and  admiration. 
Whatever  may  be  the  results  of  that 
brilliant  victory — and  I  should  hope 
that  the  result  will  be  speedy  and 
satisfactory — there  can  be  but  one  opi- 
nion among  us  as  to  the  admirable  quali- 
tios  by  which  that  victory  has  been  ac- 
complished. Her  Majesty's  Ministers, 
mv  Lords,  have  another  sort  of  encounter 
hanging  over  us.  I  know  not  what  may 
be  its  result.  The  decision  may  differ 
from  what  might  be  calculated  upon  in 
ordinary  times.  Whatever  that  resxilt 
may  be  individually,  I  am  prepared  to 
meet  it,  as,  I  am  sui*e,  are  my  Colleagues. 
Whatever  the  result,  it  will  be,  I  hope, 
equal  to  the  occasion.  That  the  House 
of  Lords  will  decide  that  they  will  main- 
tain the  Empire,  and  that  they  will  not 
in  any  way  sanction  that  policy  which 
mistakes  timidity  for  wisdom ; — that  is 
what  I  most  earnestly  hope,  and  that  is 
what  I  believe  the  people  of  England 
expect. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  My  Lords,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  reply  very  briefly  to  some 
of  the  criticisms  which  have  been  made  ? 
The  noble  Duke  has  complained  of  my 
being  illogical  in  condemning  a  war 
which  I  consider  unjust,  unnecessary, 
and  impolitic,  and  yet  being  ready  to 
vote  the  Supplies  for  it.  He  is  quite 
right — it  is  illogical;  but  when  once 
our  soldiers  are  before  the  enemy,  and 
the  honour  of  the  country  is  engaged, 
however  illogical  it  may  be,  I  will  not 
CL»a8ent  to  dv^prive  our  army  of  the 
nucessary  sup^;ort,  however  desirous  I 
ijiay  be  that  the  war  should  be  brought 
to  a  speedy  termination,  honourable  to 
Oa::ielves,  and  just  to  the  foe.  The 
:  oble  Duke  complains  that  a  disappro- 
Lation  of  the  war  will  encourage  the 
Ameer.  But  Parliament  has  been  de- 
barred from  any  previous  knowledge 
of  the  policy  which  has  caused  this  war ; 
fcnd  now  when  it  has  broken  out,  if  we 
may  not  discuss  this  policy,  lest  it  should 
eucourage  a  semi-barbarian  on  the  other 
side  of  the  world,  there  cannot  be  much 
uso  iu  calling  Parliament  together  at 
all.  But  if  I  am  willing  to  kiss  the  rod 
oi  uu  f;ld  political  and  personal  friend 
\\j.ii  rhc3  uoble  Duke,  I  am  not  prepared 
Cii  do  the  aflme  for  the  rod  of  the  noble 
Maiquc,-s  [X\\Q  Marquess  of  Salisbury). 
li  is  much  too  full  of  buds.    The  noble 


Marquess  has  read  me  a  severe  lecture 
for  indulging  in  personalities.  I  ad- 
mit that  there  is  no  greater  autho- 
rity in  either  House  of  Parliament 
than  the  noble  Marquess  on  the  sub- 
ject of  personalities;  out  as  the  House 
has  been  misled  on  a  most  important 
measure  and  policy  which  has  been 
maturing  for  two  years,  I  think  it  is 
not  mere  personality  to  ask  for  some 
explanation  of  what  has  occurred.  The 
noble  Eturl  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfiold), 
who  is  himself  not  wanting  in  authority 
on  a  question  of  Parliamentary  manoeu- 
vring, has  given  me  a  severe  lecture 
for  the  manoeuvring  I  have  done  to-day. 
Well,  I  have  only  made  a  complaint 
which  I  thought  I  was  entitled  to  make, 
and  asked  certain  questions  which  have 
not  been  answered.  I  had  consulted 
the  convenience  of  the  House  in  not 
beginning  a  skirmishing  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  a  question  which  must  be 
thoroughly  discussed,  and  on  which  the 
House  will  be  asked  to  give  an  opinion 
on  the  early  opportunity  which  hs^  been 
promised  by  the  noble  Yiscount.  In 
conclusion,  I  appeal  to  my  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross  benches  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment,  which  caanot  be  discon- 
nected entirely  from  the  general  subject 
which  is  to  be  discussed  on  Monday. 

Earl  GEEY  said,  he  would  not  press 
his  Amendment  to  a  division  ;  but  he 
wished  the  Question  to  be  put. 

Question  put,  Whether  the  said  words 
shall  be  there  inserted?  Resolved  in  the 
negative. 

Then  the  original  Motion  was  agreed  to. 

Ordered  that  the  said  Addi*ess  be  pre- 
sented to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords  with 
White  Staves. 

CHAIRMAN  OF  COMMITTEES. 

The  Earl  of  Bedesdale  appointed, 
netnine  dissenttente,  to  take  the  Chair  in 
all  Committees  of  this  House  for  this 
Session. 

Committee  for  Pbivileges  —  Ap- 
pointed. 

StJB-CoMMITTEE   FOB  THE   JoTJBNaLS — 

Appointed. 

Appeal  Committee — appointed. 

House  adjoarnedat  Eleven  u'tlocir, 

till  To-morrow,  a  n  urter 

past  Foiu'  u' clock. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 


Thursday,  5th  Deesmber,  1878. 
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The  House  met  at  half  after  One  of 
the  clock. 

Message  to  attend  the  Lords  Commis- 
sioners ; — 

The  House  went; — and  haying  re- 
turned;— 

NEW  WRITS  ISSUED  DURENG  THE 

RECESS. 

Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House, 
— that  he  had  issued  Warrants  for  New 
Writs,  for  Truro  City,  v.  Sir  Frederick 
Martin  Williams,  baronet,  deceased  ; 
for  Peterborough  Borough,  v,  George 
Hammond  Whalley,  esquire,  deceased. 

CLARE  COUNTY  WRIT. 

Mr.  Speaker  also  acquainted  the 
House,  that  he  had  received  from  one 
of  Her  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  a 
Letter  relating  to  the  Humble  Address 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  of  the  8th 
of  August  last :  — And  the  same  was 
read. 

NEW  WMTO  ISSUED. 

For  Maldon,  v.  George  Montagu 
Warren  Sandford,  esquire,  Manor  of 
Northstead  ;  for  Bristol,  v,  Kirkman 
Daniel  Hodgson,  esquire,  Chiltem 
Hundreds. 

NEW  MEMBERS  SWORN. 

Honble.  William  John  Wentworth 
Fitz William,  for  Peterborough  ;  Loini 
Colin  Campbell,  for  the  County  of 
Argyll ;  Samuel  Eathbone  Edge,  esquire, 
for  Newcastle  -  under  -  Lyme  ;  Arthur 
Tremayne,  esquire,  for  Truro. 

PRIVILEGES. 

Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of  Privi- 
leges be  appointed. 

OUTLAWRIES  BILL. 

Bill ''  for  the  more  effectual  prevent- 
ing Clandestine  OuUawries,"  read  the 
first  time ;  to  be  read  a  second  time. 


NOTICES    OF    MOTION. 


AFGHANISTAN   (EXPENSES    OF   MILL 
TARY  OPERATIONS). 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  Monday  next  I  shall 
move  the  following  Kesolution : — 

'*  That  Her  Majesty,  having  directed  a  Mili- 
tary expedition  of  Her  Forces  charged  upon 
Inoian  Revenues  to  be  despatched  against  tlie 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents  t^iat 
the  Revenues  of  India  shall  be  applied  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Military  operations  whicli 
maybe  carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiei'S 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions." 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  I  believe  I  am  in 
Order  in  giving  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment. I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  I  shall 
oppose  the  Besolution. 

QUESTION. 


AFGHANISTAN  (MILITARY  OPERA- 
TI0NS)~T1IE  PEIWAR  COLUAm— 
TELEGRAM.— QUEST  ION. 

Mr.  EITCHIE  asked  tho  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
any  information  has  been  received  at 
the  India  Office  with  reference  to  the 
report  of  the  g^eat  victory  of  General 
Koberts  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  I  am 
happy  to  be  able  to  inform  my  hon. 
Fnend  and  the  House  that  we  have 
received  full  confirmation  from  the  Vice- 
roy of  India.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House  I  will  read  the  telegram  from 
the  Viceroy.  It  is  dated  the  6th  of 
December,  and  is  as  follows : — 

**  Roberts  attacked  Peiwar  2nd  ;  turniiig 
mOTement  daring  night  of  Ist  successful ;  sur- 
prised and  turned  enem^r,  but  attack  of  Kotal 
xrom  that  side  found  impossible.  Robci*ts, 
therefore,  continued  turning  movement,  placinTj 
himself  in  enemy's  rear,  with  flanking  column, 
while  denend  Cobbe  engaged  attention  in  front. 
Enemy,  reinforced  by  four  i*cgiments  from 
Ehushi,  made  determined  resistance,  but  were 
driven  from  Kotal,  which  was  occupied  at  4  p.m., 
2nd.  Enemy  completely  defeated,  leaving  15 
guns  and  large  amount  of  ammunition  in  our 
hands;  other  g^uns  abandoned,  and  will  be 
secured.  Loss  supposed  to  be  very  heavy.  Our 
loss — Captain  Kelso,  R.A.,  Major  Anderson, 
23rd  Pioneers,  killed ;  General  Cobbe  and  Lieu- 
tenant Monro,  72nd  Highlanders,  wounded ; 
about  50  xnen  lolled  and  wounded.    Troops  had 
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Very  recently,  Sir,  another  question, 
which  at  one  time  promised  to  be  of  a 
very  troublesome  character,  has  been 
brought,  I  am  thankful  to  say,  to  a  suc- 
cessful and  satisfactory  issue.  The  United 
States  have  paid  over  the  sum  of  money 
which  was  adjudged  to  this  country  in 
the  Fisheries  dispute.  I  am  sure  no 
one  doubted  for  a  moment  that  that 
money  would  be  paid;  and  I  do  hope 
that  this  amicable  conclusion,  of  what 
might  have  been^a  serious  difficulty,  will 
tend  to  draw  in  still  closer  connection 
the  tie  of  friendship  which  I  hope,  and 
I  am  sure  will  always,  exist  between  the 
two  countries. 

Her  Majesty's  Most  Gracious  Speech 
refers  chiefly  to  the  condition  of  affairs 
on  the  borders  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
With  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
shall  touch  but  generally  on  that  ques- 
tion, as  no  doubt  it  will  be  amongst 
many  others  brought  under  its  notice; 
but  I  am  happy  to  think  that  I  can 
commence  at  a  period  on  which  all 
parties  are  agreed.  No  one  can  deny 
that  the  statesmanlike  ability  of  Lord 
Mayo,  his  personal  qualities  and  his 
natural  courtesy,  created  between  him- 
self and  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  I 
may  say  I  think,  a  feeling  of  good- will 
— nay,  even  more,  a  feeling  of  friend- 
ship. When,  at  last,  we  suffered  a 
great  loss  by  Lord  Mayo's  death,  he 
bequeathed  to  his  successor  the  same 
state  of  good  feeling.  In  the  meantime, 
Sir,  a  new  element  had  been  introduced. 
The  advances  of  Eussia  were  beginning, 
and  the  Ameer  applied  to  Lord  North- 
brook  for  assurances  of  protection  against 
that  advancing  Power.  What  those  as- 
surances were  it  is  unnecessary  for  me 
to  say.  At  all  events.  Lord  Northbrook 
was  unable  to  comply  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  give  complete  satisfaction  to  the 
Ameer.  The  Eussian  advances  still 
continued,  and  the  Ameer  became  more 
and  more  estranged  to  England,  and 
more  willing  to  enter  into  negotiations 
with  the  advancing  Power.  Lord  Salis- 
bury, at  last,  thought  that  the  time  had 
come  when  he  should  be  justified  in 
giving  further  assurance  of  protection 
to  the  Ameer  against  foreign  invasion, 
upon  condition  that  our  officers  were 
aUowed  to  be  present  at  certain  places 
in  his  territory,  in  order  that  they  might 
thoroughly  watch  the  movements  on  the 
Frontier.  To  this  the  Ameer  declined 
to  agree.    The  discussion  was  prolonged 


to  undergo  great  exertions  and  exposure  at 
altitude  of  8,000  feet,  but  behaved  admirably, 
and  are  in  excellent  spirits.  Roberts  continues 
pursuit  to  wards  Shutar-Gardan  to-day;  wounded 
sent  into  Kuram." 


THE  QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Me.  SPEAKEE  reported  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  made  by  Her  Chancellor, 
and  read  it  to  the  House. 

ADDRESS   IN   ANSWER   TO    HER   MA- 
JESTY'S MOST  GRACIOUS  SPEECH. 

Viscount  CASTLEEEAGH  :  Sir,  I 
rise  with  the  ^eatest  diffidence  to  move 
that  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
Her  Most  Gracious  Speech.  I  have  had 
the  privilege  of  being  a  Member  of  this 
House  but  a  short  time,  and  I  trust 
that  in  the  few  remarks  I  shall  make  I 
shall  receive  its  indulgence,  and  that 
any  shortcomings  on  my  part  may  be 
attributed  not  to  any  want  of  confidence 
in  the  cause  I  advocate,  but  rather  to 
the  inexperience  of  one  who  is,  for  the 
first  time,  addressing  it. 

At  first  sight  it  may  appear  to  many 
hon.  Members  a  matter  of  great  incon- 
venience to  have  been  summoned  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  Parliament  at  this 
time;  but  on  further  consideration  of 
the  questions  that  are  before  the  coun- 
try, and  the  provisions  of  the  law  by 
which  Indian  Bevenues  cannot  be  ex- 
pended without  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment, I  think  there  is  no  hon.  Member 
who  will  not  agree  with  me  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  no  course 
open  to  them  but  to  summon  Parlia- 
ment in  this  sudden  and  extraordinary 
manner. 

Since  we  last  met  many  things  have 
taken  place  which  have  caused  serious 
apprehensions  that  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
which  secured  peace  to  Europe,  was  in 
danger  of  being  disturbed.  I  cannot 
but  think  that  one  advantage  gained  by 
the  meeting  of  Parliament  to-day  will 
be  to  dispel  any  such  illusion,  for  there 
is  not  the  slightest  fear  that  any  Power 
concerned  in  that  Treaty  has  any  inten- 
tion of  not  observing  its  conditions.  I 
trust,  Sir,  that  the  House  will  permit 
me  to  say  that  I  think  the  country  owes 
much  to  the  Commissioners  in  Turkey, 
who  have  done  so  much  to  bring  about 
a  solution  of  those  problems  which  at 
present  are  in  a  state  of  uncertainty 
there. 
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indefinitely ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  the 
Ameer  showed  a  still  more  unfriendly 
feeling  towards  our  country.  Suddenly, 
in  Jmy  of  this  year,  we  were  startled 
by  hearing  that  the  Ameer  had  reoeived 
a  Bussian  Envoy  at  Cabul.  Under  these 
circumstances,  the  Indian  Ooyemment 
felt  that  the  time  had  come  at  which 
they  should  consider  how  they  would 
act.  They  proposed  a  friendly  Mission 
to  Cabul  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
Of  the  circumstances  which  followed 
the  House  is  well  aware;  and  when, 
later  on,  they  gave  the  Ameer — if  I  may 
so  use  the  expression — another  chance, 
the  House  is  well  acquainted  with  the 
manner  in  which  that  Ultimatum  was 
treated.  Under  these  circumstances,  the 
Indian  Oovemment  felt  compelled  to 
take  those  steps  which  are  now  to  be 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  Par- 
liament. We  are  at  the  present  moment 
engaged  in  a  war  whicn,  I  trust,  will 
be  short,  successful,  and  decisive;  and 
I  can  only  express  a  hope,  which  I  am 
sure  you  will  all  feel,  that  our  European 
soldiers,  as  well  as  our  Indian  troops, 
will,  as  they  have  ever  done,  do  their 
utmost  to  show  that  they  are  fiilly 
qualified  to  maintain  the  gloiy  and  the 
power  of  our  Indian  Empire. 

As  reg^ards  domestic  leg^islation,  I 
may  be  excused  for  saying  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  form  any  opinion 
of  the  work  of  the  coming  Session ;  but 
I  wish  I  could  feel  sanguine  that  any- 
thing can  be  done  to  alleviate  the 
distress  which  unfortunately  prevails 
through  the  greater  part  of  this  coun- 
try. In  view  of  the  bad  harvests  and 
the  depression  of  trade,  I  feel  that  the 
prospects  of  a  return,  of  prosperity  are 
anything  but  good.  At  the  same  time, 
hon.  Gentlemen  will  remember  that 
these  misfortunes  are  not  confined  to 
our  country.  They  extend  all  over 
Europe  and  America ;  and  as,  therefore, 
there  can  be  no  question  that  they  are 
not  the  consequence  of  political  causes, 
I  think  we  must  not  despair.  On  for- 
mer occasions  we  have  had  a  similar 
depression  of  trade ;  and  as  bad  harvests 
have  been  previously  met  by  the  skill 
and  energy  for  which  Englishmen  have 
always  been  renowned,  so,  I  trust,  Eng- 
land will  again  overcome  those  diffi- 
culties as  in  former  days. 

I  cannot  conclude  without  expressing 
my  most  grateful  thanks  to  the  House 
for  the  kind  indulgence  which  they  have 

Fucount  CaethrMjih 


shown  to  me,  and  I  shall  conclude  by 
moving — 

*'That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  convey  the  thanks  of  this 
House  for  Her  Majesty's  Most  (Gracious  Speech : 

^Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  the 
gracious  expression  of  Her  regret  that  She 
has  found  it  necessary  to  call  for  our  attendance 
at  an  unusual,  and,  as  Her  Majesty  is  pleased 
to  say,  probably  at  an  inconvenient  time : 

"  To  express  our  regret  that  the  hostility 
manifested  towards  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Go- 
vemment  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and 
the  manner  in  which  he  has  repulsed  Her  Ma- 
jesty's friendly  Mission,  has  left  Her  Majesty 
no  alternative  but  to  make  a  peremptory  de- 
mand for  redress : 

*' Humbly  to  thank  Her  Majesty  for  in- 
forming us  that,  in  consequence  of  this  demand 
having  been  disregarded,  Her  Majesty  has 
directed  an  Expedition  to  be  sent  into  his  Ter- 
ritory, and  has  taken  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  calling  us  together,  and  making  to  us  the 
communication  required  by  Law : 

"To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  directing  that 
Papers  on  the  subject  shall  be  laid  before  us : 

"Humbly  to  express  the  gratification  with 
which  we  learn  that  Hor  Majesty  receiver  from 
all  Foreign  Powers  assurances  of  their  friendly 
feelings,  and  that  Her  Majesty  has  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  arrangements  for  the  pacifi- 
cation of  Europe,  made  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
will  be  successfully  carried  into  eiSect : 

**  To  thank  Her  Majesty  for  having  directed 
the  Estimates  for  the  ensuing  year  to  be  laid 
before  us  in  due  course  : 

"  Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that,  after 
full  dehberation  upon  the  matters  which  have 
led  Her  Majesty  to  anticipate  our  usual  time  of 
meeting,  we  shall  be  prepared,  at  such  date  as 
Her  Majesty  may  determine,  to  give  our  care- 
ful consideration  to  such  measures  for  the  public 
benefit  as  Her  Mijesty  may  direct  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  us : 

"Humbly  to  assure  Her  Majesty  that  uur 
beet  care  shall  be  devoted  to  the  maintenance 
of  the  great  interests  of  Her  Empire ;  and  that 
we  unite  with  Her  Majesty  in  praying  that  the 
blessing  of  the  Almighty  may  attend  our 
counsels." 

Mr.  hall  :  In  rising  to  second  the 
Address,  I  shall  not  hesitate  to  allude 
to  the  great  subject  to  which  the  re- 
marks of  my  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Down  (Viscount  Oastlereagh)  have 
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been  mainly  directed.  It  must  be  quite 
clear  that  when  Parliament  is  summoned 
at  this  unusual  and,  as  Her  Majesty  is 
pleased  to  say,  somewhat  inconvenient 
season,  there  must  be  some  great  topic 
for  discussion  and  settlement  by  me 
House,  which  rightly  and  necessarily 
puts  the  ordinary  Business  of  an  ordi- 
nary Session  entirely  in  the  shade. 
Sir,  that  great  topic  is  the  question  of 
our  Nortin- Western  Frontier  of  India, 
and  the  relations  of  Her  Majesty  towards 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  and  as  being 
germane  to  that  question.  The  House 
will  have  learned  with  satisfaction  the 
assurance  contained  in  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech  that  Her  Majesty  is  in 
friendly  relations  with  all  other  foreign 
Powers. 

It  is  a  matter,  I  venture  to  think,  not 
only  for  satisfaction,  but  also  for  pro- 
found thankfulness,  that  those  great 
subjects  which  the  Berlin  Congress  was 
called  together  to  discuss  seem  to  be  in 
a  fair  way  of  being  brought  to  a  final 
adjustment,  without  any  break  whatever 
in  the  Mendly  relations  between  the  sig- 
natory Powers;  because  it  cannot  be 
denied  that  whether  we  look  to  our 
North- West  Frontier  in  Inditf,  or  look 
at  home  for  that  revival  of  trade  pros- 
perity, for  which  so  many  eyes  are 
anxiously  scanning  the  horizon,  much  de- 
pends on  the  peaceable  and  loyal  carry- 
ing out  of  the  Berlin  Treaty.  And,  Sir, 
I  cannot  use  the  word  "  trade  "  without 
venturing  to  express  the  sympathy,  which 
I  am  sure  the  House  feels,  with  our 
fellow-countrymen  in  Scotland,  who  have 
suffered  from  so  severe  a  financial  cala- 
mity, and  who  have  borne  their  suffer- 
ing so  bravely. 

Sir,  the  regret  which  has  been  ex- 
pressed in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  Parliament  should  have  been  caUed 
together  to  discuss  the  war  in  Afghan- 
istan, is  a  regret  which,  so  fiEur  as  the  war 
is  ^oonoemed,  will  be  shared  by  every 
hon.  Member  of  the  House,  no  matter 
what  may  be  his  political  opinions.  These 
Frontier  Wars,  so  many  of  which  have 
been  entailed  on  this  country  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  our  Indian  Empire,  are  at 
all  times  undertakings  which  this  coun- 
try would  fain  avoid  if  she  could  fairly 
and  reasonably  do  so :  and  of  Afghan 
Wars  espedallyy  it  may  be  said  that  our 
reminiscences  certainly  are  not  of  such 
a  character  as  to  induce  responsible  In- 
dian statesmen  to  rush  into  them  lightly 


or  without  a  grave  sense  of  responsi- 
bility. Therefore  it  is  that  we  have 
always  found  that  the  chief  and  most 
cardinal  point  in  the  policy  of  our  In- 
dian statesmen  has  been  the  independ- 
ence and  friendship  of  Afghamstan. 
But,  as  has  been  well  pointed  out  in 
one  of  our  great  centres  of  commerce 
and  intelligence  by  the  Leader  of 
this  House  on  a  recent  occasion,  that 
independence  and  friendship  must  be 
real;  because  what  we  desire  is,  that 
Afghanistan  should  be  for  us  in  Asia 
that  which  our  forefathers  always  de- 
sired  Turkev  should  be  for  us  in  Europe 
— a  buffer  between  ourselves  and  the 
possible  aggrandizing  propensities  of 
other  Powers.  That  has  been  a  position 
as  favourable  for  the  Euler  of  Afi^han- 
istan  as  for  this  country.  It  was  a  posi- 
tion which  was  always  cordially  and 
frankly  accepted  by  Dost  Mahomed,  and 
up  to  1872  apparently  by  his  ]<^ss  reliable 
son  Shere  AH,  with  more  or  less  sincAritj. 
I  use  the  word  "  apparently,"  because 
it  is  very  doubtful  whether  Shere  Ali 
ever  forgave  this  country  for  the  recog- 
nition it  gave  to  his  rival  brothers  in 
1867.  Be  that  as  it  may,  and  with- 
out stopping  to  inquire  whether  the 
result  of  the  famous  Umballa  Con- 
ference in  1869  did  or  did  not  carry  out 
Shere  All's  wishes,  I  think  we  may 
fairly  say  that  up  to  the  year  1872  the 
relations  of  Shere  Ali  to  this  country 
were  fairly  friendly.  Since  that  date, 
however,  there  has  been  a  great 
change.  His  friendship  has  given  way 
to  ill-concealed  enmity,  and  hu  estimate 
of  the  comparative  power  of  Bussia 
and  ikiglana  has  imdergone  a  complete 
change— a  change  not  in  our  favour. 
What  the  causes  of  the  chazige  may  bo, 
and  the  amount  of  responsibility  that 
will  have  to  be  borne  for  it  by  previous 
Yioeroys  and  the  present  Administration, 
must  and  will,  of  course,  be  dlBCUssed 
at  a  fitting  moment.  That  moment  is 
certainly  not  the  present ;  but  when 
that  time  comes,  and  strong  opinions 
are  expressed,  on  the  one  hand  that  a 
more  resolute  and  less  ambiguous  policy 
in  the  past  would  have  secured  Shere  AH 
to  our  interests,  and  on  the  other  hand 
opinions  are  as  strongly  expressed  that  a 
less  resolute  and  a  moreambiguouspoHcy 
now,  would  have  had  a  similar  effect, 
I  am  incHned  to  beHeve  that  poHtical 
circumstances  farther  North  than  Oabul, 
in  the  one  case,  bad  not  so  for  matured 
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as  to  render  a  more  resolute  policy  ab- 
solutely necessary;  and,  in  the  other 
case,  had  done  so,  in  so  marked  a  man- 
ner and  with  such  gi*eat  rapidity,  that  a 
longer  continuanceinthe  rut  of  ambiguity 
would  have  been  not  only  unwise  but 
absolutely  impossible ;  and  I,  therefore, 
venture  to  think  that  it  would  better  be- 
come the  Parliament  of  England  frankly 
and  fully  to  look  this  side  of  the  question 
in  the  face  with  a  view  to  our  future  ad- 
vantage, rather  than  by  useless  endea- 
vours to  prove  opponents  wrong  and  lose 
our  capacity  for  formins^  a  sound  judg- 
ment in  a  mist  of  political  prejudice. 
At  the  end  of  the  year  1872  the  Seistan 
boundary  arbitration  was  concluded, 
and  that  seems  to  have  left  a  rankling 
sense  of  wrong  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ameer,  and  it  was  but  a  few  months  after 
that  the  continued  advance  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  seemed  to  impress  the 
Ameer  with  the  possible  difficulties  of 
liis  position  in  regard  to  that  country, 
and  ne  therefore  sent  an  Envoy  to  Simla 
to  endeavour  to  induce  Lord  Northbrook 
to  enter  into  an  alliance  specifically 
0  gainst  Bussia.  I  venture  to  think  that 
tlie  wisdom  or  im wisdom  of  the  course 
then  adopted  depended  upon  the  estimate 
reasonably  to  be  formed— of  the  reality  of 
the  danger  which  Shere  Ali  apprehended. 
And  we  must  not,  in  determining  that, 
forget,  that  only  six  months  before  an 
agreement  had  been  come  to  between 
llussia  and  this  country  as  to  the  boun- 
daries of  Afghanistan,  and  that  so  frank, 
full,  and  unreserved  were  the  assurances 
of  Russia  in  this  respect,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Government  seemed  to  have  no 
difficulty  in  coming  to  the  conclusion 
tliat  Shere  Ali's  reading  of  the  political 
barometer  had  been  entirely  incorrect. 
The  House  will  remember  that  when  these 
assurances  were  given  Lord  Granville 
Lad  been  told  that  Afghanistan  did  not 
come  within  the  political  purview  of 
Itussla.  that  the  Emperor  considered  an 
extension  of  territory  as  a  weakness ; 
while  as  to  Cabul,  it  was  admitted  that 
English  officers  might  fairly  be  foun'l 
there,  and  that  Russian  of&cers  ought 
not  to  be  found  there.  Lut  it  would 
feoem  that  Shere  Ali  was  a  better  judge 
of  the  ii'iimediale  future  than  either  the 
Russian  or  English  Governments,  for 
within  six  months  of  the  agreement,  Khiva 
had  fallen,  and  Shore  Ali  had  seen  the 
Iwussian  Frontier  and  his  own  drawing 
nearer  and  nearer  day  by  day.  He  seemed 


to  be  making  up  his  mind  to  side  with  the 
strongest  Power,  whether  that  should  be 
Russian  or  English ;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  however  favourable  a  Treaty 
might  at  that  time  have  been  concluded 
between  his  country  and  ourselves,  the 
well-known  character  of  the  Ameer  Chief 
would  have  rendered  it  not  impossible 
that  the  Treaty  would  have  been  frankly 
and  fully  accepted  by  him  so  long  as, 
and  no  longer  than,  it  tallied  with  his 
own  interests  and  squared  with  his  own 
estimate  of  the  relative  power  of  Russia 
and  England.  With  regard  to  this  I 
may  venture  to  quote  the  opinion  given 
by  Lord  Lawrence  in  1869 — that  if  an 
invasion  of  Ladia  were  imminent,  every 
Afghan,  from  the  Ameer  on  the  Throne 
to  the  domestic  slave  in  the  house- 
hold, would  join  it.  In  1875  Lord 
NorUibrook  expressed  his  belief  that 
whenever  the  day  came  for  Russian  in- 
fluence to  be  supreme  in  the  Turcoman 
territory,  it  would  be  necessary  that 
more  specific  assurances  should  be  given 
to  the  Ameer  that  we  should  have  a  Bri- 
tish Resident  at  Herat ;  and  at  the  close 
of  that  year  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  time 
had  arrived.  That  opinion  was  not 
shared  in  by  Lord  Northbrook ;  but 
subsequent  events  went  far  to  show  that 
the  real  question  was,  not  whether  the 
time  for  more  specific  assurances  had 
aiTived,  but  whether,  in  truth,  it  had  not 
for  ever  passed  away  ?  For  what  do  we 
find  ?  That  when,  in  obedience  to  Lord 
Salisbury's  instructions,  the  Mission  of 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  proposed  to  the 
Ameer,  it  was  rejected  by  him,  and 
when,  after  considerable  pressure,  the 
Envoy  of  the  Ameer  was  sent  to  Pesha- 
wur,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
the  Treaty  for  which  his  master  was 
said  to  have  been  looking  so  long  no 
longer  had  any  charms  for  him,  and  his 
whole  ingenuity  appeared  to  be  directed 
to  tlie  frustration  of  the  objects  of  the 
Conference.  Old  grievances  were  raked 
up ;  much  time  was  wasted  by  intermi- 
nable discussions  as  to  the  position  of 
the  proposed  British  Residents,  although 
that  point  was  well  understood  to  have 
been  previously  agreed  to;  and,  generally, 
it  appeared  that  no  definite  conclusions 
were  desired  by  the  Ameer.  With  re- 
gaixi  to  those  British  Residents,  I  may 
mention  that  the  question  had  been 
fully  explained  to  the  Ameer  over 
and  over  again,  and  there  is  evidence 
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to  show  that  he  not  only  understood 
it,  but  fully  acknowledged  the  justice 
of  our  demands.  For  it  must  be  quite 
clear  that  in  any  Treaty  entered  into 
by  us  for  securing  the  integrity  of  Shore 
All's  dominions,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  us  to  secure  speedy  and  trustworthy 
information  of  what  was  going  on  upon 
the  Fi'ontiers,  if  only  to  enable  us  to 
carry  into  effect  our  engagement  to  pre- 
vent conduct  on  his  part  provocative  of 
Bussian  aggression.  If  we  had  not  done 
this  we  should  have  been  placing  our 
responsibility  at  the  mercy  of  Shore 
Ali's  caprice.  The  Peshawur  Confer- 
ence went  on  until  the  Envoy  died,  and 
then  Lord  Lytton,  having  information 
of  continued  hostility  on  the  part  of 
the  Ameer — who  was  trying  to  raise 
a  jehad,  or  religious  war,  against  the 
English  —  wisely  seized  that  opportu- 
nity to  close  the  Conference.  For  12 
months  nothing  more  was  done,  when 
all  British  India  was,  as  my  noble 
Friend  has  said,  st€urtled  by  the  intelli- 
gence that  a  Eussian  Mission  had  been 
received  at  Cabul.  Then  the  question 
arose  as  to  whether  the  Government 
could  remain  a  pacific  spectator  of  that 
groat  event  ?  and  it  was  felt  that  to  do 
so  would  be  practically  to  hand  over 
the  interests  oi  Afghanistan  to  Bussia, 
in  the  same  way  that  Bokhara  had  been 
handed  over  to  her.  I  do  not  know 
whether,  as  a  simple  matter  of  Inter- 
national Law,  it  might  have  been  jus- 
tifiable for  Shore  Ali  to  receive  a  Eus- 
sian  Mission,  and  to  reject  an  English 
one ;  but  for  our  Govei*nment  to  have 
permitted  such"  conduct  would  have 
been  contrary  to  all  the  dictates  of 
common  sense,  and  would  have  been 
an  utter  disregard  of  that  mIus  repuh- 
liea  which  we  all  know  is  suprema  lex. 
It  must  bo  quite  clear  that  even  if  the 
British  Government  could  have  forgotten 
the  treachery — the  base  treachery— of 
Shore  Ali,  and  the  gifts  which  have 
been  so  freely  lavished  upon  him  by 
successive  Viceroys  during  a  period  of 
eight  years  —  gifts  comprising  ammu- 
nition without  end,  12  cannon,  21,000 
rifles,  and  £250,000 — for  which  no  sort 
of  return  has  ever  been  made,  or  is 
ever  likely  to  be  made;  if  they  could 
have  forgotten  all  that,  it  was  absolutely 
impossible  for  them,  as  guardians  of 
British  honour  in  India,  to  forget  the 
insult  offered  by  the  stoppage  of  a  peace- 
ful Misaioii,    I  believe  there  are  xoany 


of  our  way  of  thinking  who  believe 
so  fully  in  the  ultimate  power  of  our 
country  in  India,  that  they  are  apt  to 
despise  what  generally  goes  by  the  name 
of  prestige.  That  is  a  view  with  which 
I.  cannot  sympathize.  Prestige,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  once  heard  well  described — 1 
think  the  description  emanated  from  an 
hon.  Member  of  this  House — prestige  is 
credit,  and  credit,  as  we  all  know,  is 
capital.  Prestige,  in  the  present  case, 
is  the  estimate  formed  in  the  Native 
mind  of  the  invincibility  of  the  British 
power  in  India.  It  is  that  which  in  the 
olden  times  was  won  for  you  by  the 
genius  of  Marquess  Wellesley  and  the 
great  Wellington,  and,  in  more  recent 
years,  by  Pollock,  Nott^  Sale,  and  Have- 
lock.  Let  us  remember  how  much  this 
prestige  has  cost  to  win,  and  prize  it  as 
the  talisman  of  the  future.  With  regard 
to  increase  of  territory,  I  ought,  perhaps, 
to  say  that,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  word,  I  believe  Great  Britain 
desires  no  increase  of  territory  either  in 
India  or  anywhere  else;  but  I  may 
venture  to  express  a  hope,  with  regard 
to  the  future,  that  in  any  rectification 
of  Frontier  which  may  take  place  by 
arrangement  with  the  Border  Tribes — 
who  are  independent  of  Shore  Ali  to  a 
great  extent,  be  it  remembered  —  or 
otherwise,  that  care  will  be  taken  to  have 
the  mountains  on  our  own  side.  In  that 
case  our  responsibility  will  not  only  be 
not  increased,  but  we  shall  be  able,  at 
less  cost  and  at  less  trouble,  to  guard 
our  own,  which  is  all  that  Great  Biitaiu 
desires  to  do,  and  with  less  than  which 
I  hope  she  will  never  bo  content. 

I  thank  the  House  very  much  for 
having  listened  to  me  so  patiently;  and 
I  will  only  venture,  in  conclusion,  to 
express  a  hope  that,  when  those  feel- 
ings of  partisan  passion  which  on  these 
subjects  seem  naturally  to  arise,  and 
which  although  wo  have  hoard  notliing 
of  them  in  debate  to-night  may  possibly 
be  still  in  store  for  us — ^that  when 
they  are  hushed,  as  one  day  they  will 
be,  and  the  calm  gaze  of  the  historian 
is  directed  to  the  Eastern  policy  of 
England  in  1878,  I  trust  it  will  be 
written  that  without  European  convul- 
sion, and  at  tiie  cost  of  only  a  short 
Frontier  war,  British  India  was  secured 
from  foreign  foes,  not  only  in  the  South- 
East,  amid  the  fertile  vnlleys  of  Asia 
Minor,  but  also  on  her  North- Western 
Froutieri  in  that  lose  hiospitable  regiosi 
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which    borders  on    the  snows  of   the 
Himalayas  and  the  great  Hindu-Kush. 

^Eotion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That,  &c.''     [Seep.  88.] 

The  Z^Iaequess  of  HAETINGTON  : 
Sir,  the  first  and  most  agreeable  portion 
of  my  task  to-night  is  to  congratulate 
the  Mouse  and  my  Friends  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Down  (Yisoonnt 
Gastlereagh)  and  the  hon.  Member  for 
the  City  of  Oxford  (Mr.  HaU)  for  the 
manner  in  which  they  have  moved  and 
seconded  the  Address.  It  is  unnecessary 
for  me  to  say  anything  respecting  the 
epe'^eh  which  has  just  been  deHvered. 
Tho  lion.  Member  who  has  just  spoken 
has  on  formor  occasions  often  taken 
part  in  our  debii*:«P  and  all  will  be  pre- 
pared to  admit  the  ability  he  has  on 
those  occasions  manifested.  With  re- 
gard to  the  Mover  of  the  Address, 
although  the  last  Lord  Castlereagh  who 
sat  in  this  House  was  a  statesman  with 
whose  politics  we  on  this  side  of  the 
House  could  not  generally  agree,  I  am 
euro  we  phall  all  be  disposed  to  welcome 
the  appearance  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
spoke  first  fo-night,  and  I  hope  he  will 
rival  tho  distinction  which  has  been 
acquired  b^  various  members  of  his 
family. 

Certainly  the  Members  who  moved 
and  seconded  the  Address  have  had 
before  them  an  easier  task  than  that 
which  has  fallen  to  some  of  their  Pre- 
decessors ;  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have,  I  must  admit,  succeeded  in 
compressing  the  Queen's  Speech  within 
shorter  limits  than  those  which  have 
marked  former  documents.  Therefore, 
I  suppose,  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
for  either  the  Mover  or  the  Seconder  of 
the  Address  to  enter  into  the  consideration 
of  the  great  variety  of  those  discon- 
nected topics  which  have  frequently 
somewhat  embarrassed  Members  who 
had  a  similar  duty  to  peiHTorm.  No 
doubt  the  haste  wi&  which  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  summon  Parliament 
will  account  for  some  of  the  omissions 
which  we  may  perceive  in  the  Queen's 
Speech ;  but  there  are  other  omissions 
for  which  I  do  not  think  that  hasty 
summons  furnishes  a  sufficient  excuse. 

Li  the  first  place,  I  have  noticed  with 
very  great  surprise  that  there  is  no 
allusion  to  the  Colonies  in  tiie  Speech. 
I  believe  the  right  hon.  Oentleman  tiie 

Mr,  Ball 


Secretary  of  State  for  the  ColoTii's  has 
attended  the  recent  deliberations  of  th<i 
Cabinet,  and  I  believe  ho  is  at  prpsc:  t  ii 
his  place,  and  that  ;ho  knows  hoTv  that 
has  come  about.    I  believe  and  uncltT- 
Btand,  and  we  are  all  aware,  that  events 
of  the  gravest  character  are  occurring  in 
one  of  the  Colonies  of  South   Africa; 
that  a  war  is  actually  in  progress  in  that 
Colony  which  is  occasioning  much  ex- 
citement and  some  measure  of   alarm 
there ;  and  that  it  has  been  f  oimd  neces- 
sary to  send  out  reinforcements  from  the 
mother  country.      Yet  Her    Majes-y's 
Government  seem  to  think  it  so  utterly 
trifling  and  unimportant  a  matter  that 
in  Her  Majesty's  Speech  it  is  not  evei 
mentioned.      I   cannot   helj^    thinking 
that  such  neglect  as  this  is  likely  to  be 
felt  very  deeply  by  the  Colonies.    It  is 
possible  that  no  measures  dealing  with 
the  matter  are  in  contemplation  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  a  few  words 
of  sympathy  and  encouragement  for  the 
difficulties  under  which  the  Colony  is  at 
present  labouring   would    have    been 
found  acceptable,  and  would  not  have 
been  thrown  away. 

There  are,  Sir,  a  few  lines  devoted  to 
the  progress  made  in  the  re-organization 
of  European  Turkey  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  I  do  not  com- 
plain that  the  reference  is  very  short ; 
out  I  think  the  House  will  probably 
expect  to  have  from  Her  Majesty's 
Mmisters  some  further  information  with 
regard  to  the  matter.  Since  the  Pro- 
rogation of  Parliament  we  all  know  that 
one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  has 
been  carried  into  effect ;  but  not  without 
very  prolonged  resistance  on  the  part  of 
the  Turkish  people  or  the  Government, 
and  a  very  consiaerable  loss  of  life  and 
injury  to  the  resources  of  Austria.  We 
heara  a  few  weeks  ago-— as  has  been 
mentioned  by  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down — that  there  were  consider- 
able difficulties  in  the  plan  of  organizing 
a  new  Province  in  Eastern  Boumelia. 
We  heard,  and  it  was  supposed  at  that 
time,  that  obstacles  had  been  thrown  in 
the  way  by  Bussia.  I  trust,  however, 
from  the  language  at  the  end  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  that  the  Government 
will  be  able  to  inform  us  that  this  is  not 
the  case.  At  the  same  time,  I  believe 
that  these  obstacles  to  the  desired  organ- 
ization of  the  Province  are  very  grea^, 
and  arise  both  iiom  the  difficulty  of 
framing  a  Constitution  for  the  Province, 
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and  also  from  the  disinclinatioii  of  its 
inhabitants  to  remain  imder  Turkish 
rule.  I  trusty  Sir,  that  in  these  matters 
we  shall  have  some  information  from 
Her  Majesty's  jOovemment ;  and  that 
they  will  be  able  to  inform  us  that  it  will 
not  be  necessary  to  employ  forco  upon 
the  inhabitants  of  East^  Boumelia  in 
order  to  impose  upon  them  a  Government 
to  which  they  are  irrevocably  opposed. 

I  think  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford 
felt  the  force  of  the  omissions  from  Her 
Majesty's  Speech  when  he  referred  to 
the  existing }  depression  of  trade,  and 
that  he  thought  the  matter  one  worthy  of 
mention  in  Her  Majesty's  Speech.  It  is 
possible— nay,  it  is  probable— that  that 
depression  is  beyond  the  power  of  control 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but  are 
we  to  gather  from  the  Speech  that  they 
have  no  legislative  intentions  with  the 
view  of  endeavouring  to  improve  the 
existing  state  of  things  ?  I  believe  it  is 
imexampled  in  the  histoiy  of  Queen's 
Speeches  that  Parliament  should  be 
opened  without  a  single  indication  from 
tne  Throne  of  the  subj  ect  of  domestic  legis- 
lation during  the  Session.  We  are  not 
without  precedent  in  this  case.  A  Con- 
servative Government  was  in  power  when 
Parliament  was  hastily  summoned  at  an 
earlier  period  of  the  year  than  the  present 
for  the  consideration  of  a  very  similar 
subject.  Parliament  was  summoned,  in 
1867,  on  accoimt  of  the  war  in  Abys- 
sinia, in  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
November;  but  on  that  occasion  the 
form  of  Her  Majesty's  gracious  Speech 
was  the  usual  form.  The  subjects  of 
legislation  were  set  forth  at  lensth,  and 
the  Business  intended  to  be  laid  before 
Parliament  during  the  Session  was  men- 
tioned in  the  usual  manner.  I  hope. 
Sir,  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  will 
be  able  to  inform  us  that  the  remarkable 
omission  to  which  I  have  referred  arises 
from  the  fact  that  the  Government  have 
not  yet  made  up  their  minds  as  to  the 
legislation  they  are  about  to  introduce ; 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
know  what  Bills  they  will  bring  in,  but 
that  they  are  of  such  infinitesunal  im- 
portance that  they  could  not  properly 
require  or  find  a  place  in  Her  Majesty's 
gracious  Speech. 

I  now  come,  Sir,  to  the  subject  which 
occupies  the  greater  portion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  and  which  was  the 
cause  of  Parliament  being  summoned 
at  an  earlier  period  than  usual.    And 
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here  I  may  point  out  the  extraordinary 
position  in  which  Parliament  is  placed. 
It  is  now  but  a  few  months  since  we 
were  rejoicing  at  the  conclusion  of  a 
Treaty — the  fieaty  of  Berlin  —  and  of 
an  arrangement  which  we  were  told  had 
given  us  "  peace  with  honour."  Within 
tiiose  few  months  we  find  ourselves  in- 
volved in  a  war,  a  war  which  may  be — 
I  trust  it  will  not  be,  but  which  may 
be— an  anxious  and  a  prolonged  war. 
Although  it  is  not  a  fomudable  war, 
having  regard  to  the  antagonist  with 
whom  we  are  immediately  engaged  in 
it,  yet  we  cannot  conceal  from  ourselves 
that  it  is  a  war  which  may  probably 
bring  us  further  difficulties  and  compli- 
cations with  a  more  powerful  Empire. 
Well,  Sir,  and  what  are  the  circum- 
stances under  which  we  are  called  to- 
f  ether  ?  Some  time  since  we  were  told 
y  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department 
that  a  cloud  had  arisen  on  the  horizon 
in  the  East.  Wdl,  Sir,  that  cloud  we 
now  find  has  been  in  the  sight  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  the  last  two 
years,  and  yet  this  House  has  been  in 
perfect  ignorance  of  its  existence ;  and 
so  far  as  any  official  communication  to 
it  was  concerned,  so  far  as  they  had  in- 
formation other  than  that  derived  from 
the  ordinary  sources  open  to  eveiy  hon. 
Member,  might  have  assembled  to  day 
and  heard  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  for  the  first  time  that  anything 
had  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  our 
relations  in  India.  It  is  true  that  Papers 
have  been  laid  before  us ;  but  with  re- 
gard to  those  Papers  I  think  the  House 
has  just  cause  to  complain.  Three 
mont&9  ago  Her  Majesty^s  Government 
must  have  been  perfectly  aware,  from  the 
repulse  of  the  lussion,  that,  whether  the 
matter  was  amicably  settled  or  not,  it 
should  become  the  subject  of  discussion 
in  Parliament,  and  that  information 
should  be  laid  before  Parliament.  A 
large  portion  of  those  Papers  might 
have  been  published  in  the  early  part 
of  this  year ;  but,  though  it  was  known 
three  months  since  that  the  Papers  must 
necessarily  be  presented  to  Parliament, 
they  were  only  placed  in  the  hands  of 
hon.  Members  on  Saturday  last,  and  a 
portion  of  them  only  within  the  last 
few  hours ;  while  other  important  Papers 
which  bear  closely  upon  the  subject,  re- 
lating to  affairs  in  Oentral  Asia,  and 
which  were  promised  in  answer  to  a 
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Qaestion  put  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  at  the  conclusioii  of  last  Session, 
were  only  presented  last  Monday.  That, 
in  my  opinion,  is  a  very  serious  matter. 
It  is  one  not  merely  cdSectin^  the  con- 
venience of  hon.  Members,  but  which 
may  affect  the  character  and  the  honour 
of  this  House.    The  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  presume,  is  contained  in  the 
Papers  which  lie  on  the  Table,  and  the 
statement  of  facts  as  they  have  occurred 
has  been  given  in  the  Queen's  Sneech. 
It  may  reasonably  be  contended  mat  it 
would  be  the  proper  course  and  abso- 
lutely necessaiy  for  any  hon.  Member 
who  desired  to  question  the  ^policy,  the 
expediency,  or  the  justice  of  this  war  to 
make  himself  acquainted  at  the  earliest 
possible  period  with  the  contents  of  those 
I'apers,    and  to  raise  those    questions 
upon  the  earliest  possible  opportunity — 
namely,  upon  votmg  the  Address  to  the 
Grown ;  but,  in  my  opinion,  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government,  to  which 
I  have  referred,  has  rendered  such  a 
course  impossible.    The  Papers  are  so 
voluminous,  the  subject  to  manv  of  us 
is  so  new,  it  requires  such  careful  con- 
sideration, that  no  hon.  Member  would 
be  justified  in  calling  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  this  great  question  and 
asking  it  to  pronoimce  a  final  opinion  on 
the  conduct  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Ctovemment  imtil  the  House  had  more 
time    than    it    could    possibly    get    to 
examine  the  case  of  the  Government  as 
set  forth  in  those  Papers.     Sir,  as  I 
have  suggested,  it  may  probably  become 
necessaiy,  and  be  the  duty  of  some  hon. 
Member,  to  call  in  question  the  policy 
and  expediency  of  this  war.    But  before 
I  go  fiurther  let  me  say  for  myself,  and, 
I  believe,  for  those  who  sit  near  me, 
that  we  have  not  the  slightest  intention 
to  oppose  in  any  way  any  proposition 
the  Government  may  make  for  obtaining 
the  necessary  Supplies  and  means  for 
carrying  on  the  war.  In  my  opinion,  this 
war  has  been  entered  upon  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,    a  Government  — 
imfortunately  as  I  think— entrusted  by 
Parliament  with  full  powers  to  enter 
upon  such  a  course — a  Government — ^un- 
fortunately again,  as  I  think — which  has 
received  many  proofis  of  the  confidence  of 
the  prosont  Parliament,  and  therefore, 
as  I  have  stated,  fully  entitled  and  em- 
powered to  advise  the  Crown  to  exercise 
its  Prerogative  of  dedarmg  war.  Under 
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those  circumstances,  it  appears  to  me 
that  it  is  due  to  the  safel^  and  honour 
of  our  gallant  Army — ^it  is  due  also,  I 
will  admit,  to  the  safety  and  honour  of 
our  Empire  in  India — that  a  war  once 
entered  upon,  whether  rightly  or  other- 
wise, dioxud  be  conducted  with  vigour 
and  conducted  to  a  successful  end.  I 
may  even  go  further,  and  say  that  I  think 
it  is  now  the  truest  mercy  to  the  Ameer 
himself  and  to  his  people  that  the  war 
which  has  been  begun  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  linger,  but  that  it  should  be 
brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion.  For 
these  reasons,  Sir,  I  have  no  intention 
whatever  to  oppose  any  measure  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  think  it 
necessary  to  bring  before  the  House  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  means  to  pro- 
secute the  war;  and  for  these  reasons 
I  have  also  the  very  greatest  pleasure 
in  oongrattdating  the  House  and  Her 
Majes^'s  Government  upon  the  news 
which  has  been  received  to-day.  As 
this  war  has  been  entered  upon,  it  is  no 
doubt  satisfJEictory  that  it  shomd  be  prose- 
cuted, as  I  have  said,  with  vigour ;  and 
it  is  satisfactory,  too,  to  know  that  so  far 
as  the  operations  have  hitherto  been 
conducted,  they  have  been  well  conceived 
and  admirably  executed. 

Well,  Sir,  having  said  that,  I  revert  to 
what  I  said  before,  and  I  must  acknow- 
ledge thatthe  discussions  which  took  place 
previous  to  the  assembling  of  Parliament, 
and  the  perusal,  as  fully  as  I  have  been 
able  to  read  them,  of  the  Papers,  have 
raised  doubts,  and  more  than  doubts 
— they  have  given  rise  to  a  very 
strong  conviction  in  my  mind — that  the 
conduct  and  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  which  have  led  to  the  out- 
break of  this  war  are  not  capable  of 
justification.  I  trust.  Sir,  that  we  shall 
not  be  told  that,  now  that  the  war  has 
broken  out,  it  is  mere  waste  of  time  to 
go  back  to  the  origin  of  the  war ;  that 
a  patriotic  Parliament  has  but  one  duty 
to  perform — ^namely,  to  ignore  the  past, 
and  simply  to  support  the  Government 
who  have  imdertaken  the  war.  If  it 
were  necessary  to  refer  to  precedents,  I 
could  point  to  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Opposition  at  the  close  of  the  last 
and  the  beginning  of  the  present  centuxy 
in  the  course  of  the  War  of  Independenco 
with  the  American  Colonies  and  the 
Eevolutionary  War  with  France.  With 
respect  to  the  first  case,  at  all  events,  I 
thi^  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  (^posi- 
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tion  took  a  wise  and  patriotic  course  in 
opposing,  and  continuing  to  oppose,  the 
Government  during  that  war.  With 
regard  to  the  other  there  may  be  more 
difference  of  opinion.  But  I  may  remind 
the  House  that  in  1857,  in  the  other 
House  of  Parliament,  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  and  in  this  House  Mr.  Cobden, 
supported  by  the  present  Prime  Minister, 
by  the  whole  Conservative  Party,  by 
many  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  of  the 
House,  did  not  think  it  unpatriotic  to 
pass  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  Lord  Pal- 
merston  on  accoimt  of  tho  war  which 
was  in  progress  at  the  time.  But  it  is 
unnecessary  to  refer  to  precedent  on  the 
subject,  for  reason  points  to  the  same 
conclusion.  Therefore,  if  the  Papers 
had  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members  at  an  earlier  period,  it  would 
have  been  competent  to  them  not  only 
to  discuss  and  criticise,  but,  if  necessary, 
to  condemn  the  policy  and  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  If  this 
policy  has  culminated  in  a  war  without 
the  mowledjfi^  of  Parliament,  it  would 
be  strange  if  that  fact  should  absolve  the 
House  from  the  duty  of  oriticizinff  the 
conduct  of  the  Government.  I  think, 
indeed,  that  the  very  fact  of  war  having 
bi^oken  out  would  only  make  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  more  worthy  of  criti- 
cism. I  have  very  little  doubt  that  the 
Government  themselves  would  not  feel  a 
complete  confidence  in  the  goodness  of 
their  case  in  justification  of  this  war. 
The  imofficial  explanations  repeatedly 
put  forward  by  Gentlemen  holding  of- 
ficial positions — explanations  put  for- 
ward in  anticipation  of  the  meeting  of 
Parliament — appear  to  me  to  be  open 
to  objection  and  to  point  to  that  conclu- 
sion. The  publication  of  Lord  Cran- 
brook's  despatch  of  the  19th  of  Novem- 
ber, in  anticipation  of  the  publication  of 
the  Papers,  appears  to  me  to  point  to 
the  same  conclusion,  and  I  must  confess 
that  the  publication  of  that  despatch 
appears  to  me  to  be  open  to  grave  mis- 
apprehension and  objection.  The  pub- 
lication of  such  a  document,  reviewing 
the  whole  of  the  long  series  of  evente 
referred  to  in  the  lon^  series  of  Papers, 
I  think  could  only  be  justified  by  giving 
to  it  the  strictest  character  of  an  his- 
torical narrative.  Without  imputing 
any  intentional  partiality  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  this  matter,  I 
think  that  it  is  very  difficult  for  a  state- 


ment of  this  kind,  made  by  one  of  a 
party  implicated  in  these  transactions, 
and  who  nas  taken  part  in  them,  to  be 
made  a  strictly  historical  narrative.  Such 
a  statement  made  in  these  circumstances 
is  very  apt  to  become,  not  an  impartial 
historical  narrative,  but  a  mere  statement 
of  the  case  upon  one  side,  and  accordingly 
that  is  what  I  find  to  be  the  character  of 
this  despatch ;  and  I  contend  that,  there- 
fore, that  document  is  not  calculated  to 
enable  Parliament  and  the  country  to 
form  a  calm  and  deliberate  judgment 
upon  what  has  occurred.  That  despatch 
has  been  allowed  for  some  weeks  to  sink 
into  the  mind  of  the  country  before  the 
statement  on  the  other  side  could  be 
put  forward.  No  sooner,  however,  was 
that  despatch  put  forward  than  we 
find  its  impartiality  challenged.  I  am 
unwilling  to  refer  to  a  matter  that  has 
already  been  dealt  with  at  considerable 
length  by  those  who  possess  a  much 
fuller  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  I 
can  pretend  to  nave;  but  I  wish  not  to 
pass  it  over  altogether  unnoticed,  be- 
cause I  desire  to  give  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  an  opportunity  of 
giving  the  House  some  explanation  with 
regara  to  it.  I  refer  to  what  has  taken 
place  with  respect  to  the  9th  and  10th 
paragraphs  of  Lord  Cranbrook's  de- 
spatch. Ll  those  paragraphs  extraor- 
dinary importance  is  attached  to  certain 
negotiations  which  took  place  between 
Lord  Northbrook,  the  then  Governor 
General  of  Lidia,  and  the  Envoy  of  the 
Ameer.  I  am  not  saying  that  any  actual 
statement  is  made ;  but  the  general  im- 

Eression  conveyed  by  those  paragraphs 
as  been  challenged  by  those  who  were 
concerned  in  the  transactions  referred 
to.  The  impression  conveyed  is  that 
Lord  Northbrook,  finding  that  the  Ameer 
of  Afd^anistan  was  seriously  alarmed 
at  the  Kussian  progress  in  Central  Asia, 
desired  to  give  to  the  Ameer  certain  more 
extended  assurances  of  support  and  pro- 
tection than  had  hitherto  been  offered  to 
him  by  the  British  Government ;  and  that 
on  his  telegraphing  to  the  Home  Govern- 
ment for  permission  to  do  so,  he  was 
told  that  tne  then  Government  did  not 
share  the  Ameer's  apprehensions,  and 
that  the  result  of  the  telegram  in  reply 
was  to  tie  Lord  Northbrook's  hands  and 
to  prevent  him  from  giving  the  assur- 
ances which  the  Ameer  desired  to  re- 
ceive, and  to  put  tho  matter  off  until  a 
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more  conyenient  Beason.    That  is  the 
impression  which  would  be  conveyed  to 
the  mind  of  any  ordinary  man  on  read- 
ing the  paragraphs  of  the  despatch  to 
wmch  I  nave  referred.    What  are  the 
facts,  however,  as  they  appear  in  the 
Papers  and  in  the  narrative  of  Lord 
Northbrook  ?  The  Ameer  had  not  sought 
the  interview  with  Lord  Northbrook  in 
vain.     On  the  contrary,  Lord   North- 
brook had  himself  desired  to  commimi- 
cate  with  the  Ameer,  in  order  to  explain 
what  had  taken  place  with  regard  to  the 
boundaries  of  Seistan  and  also  the  cha- 
racter of  the  negotiations  which  had 
takon  place  between  the  British   and 
Hussian  Governments   in   reference  to 
the  Northern  boundaries  of  Afghanis- 
tan.   Lord  Northbrook  found,   in  the 
course    of  his    conversation    with    the 
Envoy  of  the  Ameer,  that  there  was 
considerable  alarm  in  the  mind  of  the 
latter,  and  he  K^^ve  him  certain  assur- 
ances which  had  been  given  by  previous 
Governors  General,  and  telegraphed  to 
the  Home  Government  for  authority  to 
give  the  Ameer  further  and  more  precise 
assurances  on  the  point.    The  Gfovem- 
ment  replied  to  him  in  a  telegram  which 
authorized  him  to  give  the  further  assur- 
ance that  the  British  Gt>vemment  would 
pursue  a  certain  policy  with  regard  to 
Afghanistan.    The  result  was  that  Lord 
Northbrook    gave    those    re-assurances 
which  he,  with  the  advice  of  his  Ooimcil, 
was  prepared  to  give,  and  refused  simply 
those  conditions  which  were  asked  for 
by  the  Envoy,  and  which  neither  he 
nor  his  Council  had  the  slightest  inten- 
tion of  giving,  or  thought  it  was  possible 
that  any  Government  would  give.     That 
is  a  short  statement  of  the  difiEerenoe  on 
this  part  of  the  despatch.    I  do  not  im- 
pute to  Lord  Cranbrook  any  intention 
to  convey  a  false  impression ;  I  merely 
wish  to  show  the  difficulty  of  making  a 
statement  of  this  sort  thoroughly  impar- 
tial.    The  questions  which  are  involved 
in  the  accuracy  of  the  remaining  por- 
tions of  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch  are 
of  a  very  much  graver  and  more  im- 
portant character ;  and  on  the  accuracy, 
or  the  want  of  accuracy,  of  those  state- 
ments it  contains  depends  the  question 
whether  this  war  and  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  justified  or 
not.     The  hon.  Member  for  Oxford  (Mr. 
Hall)  has  stated  substantially,  and  with 
great  ability,  the  version  of  the  story 
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conveyed   by  this  despatch.     I    need 
hardly  go  over  it  agam;  but  perhaps 
the  House  will  permit  me  to  recapitulate 
the  main  points  of  the  case  put  forward 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  as  I  un- 
derstand them.  When  Lord  Lytton  went 
out  to  Lidia  as  Governor  General,  he 
found  that  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
was  unfriendly  to  us.    He  found  that 
proofis  of  his  ill-will  and  unfriendliness 
nad  been  accumulating  for  some  time ; 
that  he   had  become  more  and  more 
estranged  from  us;  and  that  he  had  been 
negotiating   with   the    Government    of 
Eussia;  and,  in  fact,  he  foimd  that  all  the 
efforts  which  had  been  made,  and  all  the 
sacrifices  which  had  been  incurred,  by  the 
British  Government  had  been  thrown 
away;  and  that  instead  of  having  on  our 
North- Western    Frontier,    as    we    had 
hoped,  the  Ameer  as  an  Ally  and  as  an 
advanced  guard  of  our  Lidian  Empire 
against^invasion,  he  was,  on  the  contrary, 
no  Ally  at  all,  but  a  mere  instrument  in 
the  hands  of  possible  enemies  of  this 
country.     That  I  gather  is  the  correct 
statement  of  the  representation  of  the 
Government  as  to  matters  existing  be- 
tween this  coimtry  and    Afghanistan. 
But  the  story  goes  on  that  Lord  Lytton 
went  out  with  instructions  from  Her 
Majesty's   Government  to  correct  this 
state  of  things.     He  went  out  to  offer 
the  Ameer  an  alliance  imder  far  more 
favourable  terms  than  had  hitherto  been 
offered  by  any  previous    Government. 
But  the  sole  condition  required  as  pre- 
liminary to  I  the  alliance  was    one    of 
eventucd  safety  to  the  Ameer  himself, 
as  well  as  for  our  own  protection.     It 
was  that  our  Agents  should  be  permitted 
to  reside  in  certain  parts  of  Afghanistan. 
It  is  further  reported  that  me  Ameer 
was  approached  in  a  most  conciliatory 
manner,  and  that  overtures  were  made 
in  a  manner  most  calculated  to  insure  a 
favourable  [reception.     Notwithstanding 
this  the  negotiation  fell  through,  and  the 
Ameer  declined  to  accede  to  the  condition. 
After  long  consultations  with  Sir  Lewis 
Felly  nothing  further  remained  for  [the 
Government  than  to  adopt  an  absolute 
vigilanfc  reserve,  not,  as  I  understand  it, 
beings  on  bad  terms  with  the  Ameer,  but 
simply  on  terms  of  vigilance  and  watch- 
fulness, in  the  hope  that  time  would 
enable  him  to  see  tne  advantage  of  the 

Proposals  which  we  made  to  him,  and  the 
anger  he  was  incurring  by  rejecting  our 
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alliance  and  holding  himself  aloof  from 
us.  At  this  point  the  Bussian  Mission 
was  despatched  to  Cabul,  where  it  met 
with  a  very  ostentatious  reception,  and 
Her  Majesty's  Government  thought  it 
necessary  that  a  Mission  from  India 
should  also  be  received  by  the  Ameer ; 
but,  notwithstanding  the  fact,  as  stated, 
that  representations  to  this  effect  were 
made  in  the  most  friendly  spirit  by  the 
Government  of  India,  permission  to  send 
a  Mission  was  most  positively  refused  by 
the  Ameer,  and  when  the  Mission  at- 
tempted to  approach  it  was  stopped  in  a 
most  ostentatious  manner  by  a  hostile 
force.  That  I  understand  to  be  the 
history  of  these  despatches.  I  admit  at 
once  the  perfect  accuracy  of  the  position, 
that  if  the  attitude  of  the  Ameer  has 
been  correctly  described  in  these  Papers, 
it  went  a  long  way  towards  establisning 
the  painful  necessity  for  the  war  which 
has  been  undertaken.  I  say  '  *  the  painful 
necessity,"  because,  even  if  it  were  es- 
tablished, it  is  difficult  to  see  what 
useful  object  we  can  hope  to  gain  by 
having  imdertaken  it. 

I  must  say,  however,  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  a  very  different  case  set 
up,  and  it  is  contended  that  that  case  is 
supported  by  a  greater  weight  of  autho- 
rity and  of  evidence  than  is  contained 
within  the  pages  of  the  Blue  Book  which 
has  been  issued  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  I,  however,  have  no  inten- 
tion on  this  occasion  to  attempt  to  prove 
any  allegation.  I  have  already  said 
that,  in  my  opinion,  the  time  has  not 
come  when  the  House  can  with  advantage 
be  asked  seriously  to  discuss  the  bearing 
of  these  Papers.  I  do  not  wish  to  argue 
anything;  but  having  stated  what  I  take 
to  be  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  I 
wish  to  show  briefly  what  I  understand 
as  the  nature  of  the  case  which  mav  be 
set  up  on  the  other  side  in  support  of  the 
view  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
were  not  justified  in  undertaking  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged  with 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  Now,  Sir,  what  is 
that  case  ?  It  is  this — The  view  to  which 
I  allude  is  based  on  the  fact  that  before 
the  departure  of  Lord  Northbrook  from, 
India  the  relations  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  Government  with  the  Ameer, 
though  not  cordial  or  altogether  satis- 
factory, presented  no  element  of  danger ; 
that  the  Ameer  was  thoroughly  convinced 
that  he  had  no  danger  to  apprehend  from 
aggressions  upon  our  part,  but  that  he 


was  very  seriously  alarmed  at  possible 
aggressions  on  the  part  of  Bussia ;  that 
he  had  shown  no  symptom  of  rejecting 
our  advice,  but  had  conformed  to  it  in 
his  Frontier  relations  and  in  the  matter 
of  the  Seistan  boundary;  and  that,  in 
fact,  the  main  object  of  the  policy  of 
successive  Viceroys  from  the  time  of  Dost 
Mahomed  had  been  secured,  and  there 
was  no  occasion  to  alter  it.  In  fact,  he 
showed  that  the  bad  terms  were  the 
result  of  the  policy  which  had  been 
adopted  by  Lord  Oanning  and  his  suc- 
cessors— ^Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo. 
Lord  Lytton  when  he  arrived  was  deter- 
mined to  remedy  this  state  of  things  and 
was  prepared  to  offer  an  alliance.  The 
requirement  of  a  preliminary  Conference 
was  a  proceeding  which  all  the  best 
authorities  in  India  condemned  as  unwise 
and  dangerous.  It  prepared  the  way 
for  the  proposed  Treaty  by  a  pretext  as 
transparently  unwise  as  it  was  un- 
English.  Lord  Lytton  put  forward  a 
pretext,  in  which  the  Ameer  saw  only 
the  fulfilment  of  those  schemes  for  the 
partition  of  his  country  which,  although 
made  and  discussed  here,  he  was  perfectly 
well  acquainted  with,  and  which  he  at 
once  prepared  to  resist.  He  w  as  addressed, 
before  any  interview  had  taken  place, 
in  letters  which  contained  threats  which 
were  calculated  to  alarm  him,  and  which 
did  alarm  him.  These  threats  were 
repeated  in  an  interview  which  was 
had  between  the  Ameer  and  our 
Native  Envoy,  who  conducted  the 
negotiations  with  considerable  skill 
and  ability,  and  in  the  course  of  which 
the  Ameer  protested  against  the  con- 
ditions sought  to  be  imposed  upon 
him,  and  appealed  to  the  Treaties 
which  had  been  concluded  with  him,  and 
the  assurances  he  had  received  from 
various  Envoys,  as  to  the  position  which 
he  was  to  hold  in  relation  to  political 
matters  affecting  his  country.  At  the 
end  of  this  negotiation  a  violent  letter 
was  written  by  Lord  Lytton  for  trans- 
mission to  the  Ameer,  in  which  his  con- 
duct was  denounced,  and  in  which  Lord 
Lytton  repudiated  the  obligation  con- 
tracted by  the  British  Government  to- 
wards that  of  Afghanistan;  and,  in 
short,  cast  off  the  alliance  which  had 
been  entered  into.  The  Conference  was 
put  an  end  to  by  the  death  of  the  Envoy ; 
but  Lord  Lytton  concluded  the  business, 
and  did  so  on  the  basis  of  renouncing 
our  obligations  to  the  Ameeri  although 
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he  was  informed  thai  another  Envoy 
was  on  the  road,  and  inBtmcted  to  accept 
our  terms. 

I  will  now  point  out  a  singalar  cir- 
cumstance in  connection  with  all  these 
events.  All  the  accounts  given  of  the 
Conferences  at  Peshawur  are  reported 
in  one  single  despatch  from  the  Govern- 
ment in  India  to  the  Government  at 
home.  These  transactions  are  not,  as 
is  usually  the  case,  related  in  despatches 
sent  at  short  intervals,  while  the  events 
were  in  progress.  During  the  whole, 
or  at  least  a  great  part,  of  that  time — 
a  period  of  15  months — there  appears 
to  nave  been  but  this  single  despatch. 
Why  was  that?  Is  it  a  fact,  as  has 
been  surmised,  that  if  the  despatches 
which  passed  were  published  they  would 
not  point  to  an  unanimous,  or  nearly 
unanimous,  opinion  between  the  Viceroy 
and  the  Home  (Government ;  or  is  it  a 
fact  that  the  high-handed  measures  of 
Lord  Lytton  did  not  receive  the  cordial 
support  and  concurrence  even  of  his 
own  Government  ?  I  certainly  [think 
that  explanations  on  this  point  ought  to 
be  received,  and  that  is  my  sole  reason 
for  mentioning  it  at  the  present  junc- 
ture. Then,  a  year  after  these  events, 
it  was  found  that  a  Eussian  Envoy  had 
arrived  at  Cabul.  Could 'the  GFovem- 
ment  be  surprised  at  that  ?  Lord  Lytton, 
having  repudiated  the  relations  between 
his  Government  and  that  of  the  Ameer, 
was  it  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Ameer 
should  s^k  the  support  of,  or  throw  him- 
self into  the  arms  of,  his  next  most  power- 
fol  neighbour  ?  I  do  not  deny  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  Jwere,  probably, 
justified  in  requiring  that  the  Ameer 
should  receive  an  Emoassy ;  but  it  does 
not  seem  clear,  on  the  face  of  the  Papers, 
that  the  refusal  to  grant  a  reception 
was  a  positive  one,  or  one  couched  in 
such  terms  as  to  justify  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  proceeding  by  force  of 
arms  against  the  Ameer.  It  is  stated 
in  the  despatches  that  the  Ameer  strongly 
complained  of  the  tone  of  the  letters  ad- 
dressed to  himself  and  to  his  Ministers ; 
but  in  spite  of  aU  these  things,  there 
appears  to  be  good  reason  for  believing 
that  the  Ameer  was  perfectly  willing  to 
receive  the  Mission  if  only  it  was  under- 
wood that  it  came  by  his  permission  and 
was  not  forced  upon  him.  Notwith- 
standing that,  no  delay  was  granted, 
and  the  consequence  was  the  stoppage 
of  the  Mission. 

The  Marquess  of  Hortingtm 


I  have  now  briefly  stated  the  argu- 
ments which  may  be  put  forward  on  the 
opposite  side,  and  I  think  it  puts  the 
matter  in  a  very  different  light.  It  is, 
therefore,  for  the  House  to  decide  as  to 
the  view  and  the  statement  of  facts 
which  is  most  entitled  to  support  and 
credence.  What  opinion  can  the  House 
pronounce,  except  that  the  Governor 
General  and  the  Government  never  had 
any  serious  intention  in  these  negotia- 
tions with  Shore  Ali ;  because  we  heard 
nothing  then  about  a  ''scientific  Fron- 
tier" or  ''irresponsible  frivolity" — ^the 
words  of  truth  and  justice  were  much 
more  heard.  Was  it  not,  then,  reason- 
able to  infer  that  the  account  which  I 
have  just  given,  and  which  shows  that 
the  Government  was  in  search  of  a 
scientific  Frontier,  indicates  that  the 
Government  did  not  object  to  find  a  pre- 
text for  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer  ?  If 
that  is  not  the  explanation,  I  should 
like  to  hear  what  explanation  can  be 
given.  If  their  object  was  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ameer,  and 
to  secure  in  him  a  friendly  Ally  instead 
of  a  sullen  enemy,  I  must  say  they  have 
mismanaged  the  negotiations  as  nego- 
tiations never  |before  were  mismanaged. 

I  know  what  is  said  on  another  view 
of  this  question,  and  I  know  that  it  is 
said  this  is  not  a  matter  which  merely 
concerns  Great  Britain  and  a  smaU  Fron- 
tier State ;  that  we  cannot  leave  out  the 
great  question  of  the  advance  of  Itussia 
in  Asia.  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
I  am  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the 
gravity  of  the  considerations  involved 
in  that  question.  No  Gtovemment — ^no 
Party — ^in  this  country  has  been  indif- 
ferent to  these  considerations.  There  is 
no  despatoh  which  is  more  remarkable 
than  one  of  the  earliest  written  by  the 
Government  of  Sir  John  Lawrence — the 
greatest  advocate  of  what  is  called 
"masterly  inactivity" — in  which  the 
attention  of  the  Government  of  1867  is 
directed  to  the  advance  of  Bussia  in 
Central  Asia.  In  that  despatoh  the  Go- 
vernment of  Sir  John  Lawrence  pointed 
out  what  was  the  character  and  what 
the  inevitable  course  of  that  advance, 
and  they  prophesied  with  remarkable 
accuracy  the  extent  to  which  Bussian 

S regress  would  extend.  Thelre  is  one 
espatch  in  this  Book  which  is  still  more 
remarkable.  It  is  the  answer  given  by 
the  Government  of  the  day — ^by  the  right 
hon.  GenUeman  opposite,  who  was  Be- 
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cretary  of  State  for  India — and  the  ex- 
pressions are  so  remarkable  that  I  shall 
ask  the  House  to  allow  me  to  read  them. 
They  are  the  only  extracts  I  intend  to 
read.  The  extract  to  which  I  refer 
states  that — 

"Upon  this  point  [the  question  of  the  pro- 

Sress  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia],  Her  Majesty's 
ovemment  see  no  reason  for  any  uneasiness 
or  for  any  jealousy.  The  conquests  which 
Russia  has  made,  and  apparently  is  still  mak- 
ing in  Central  Asia,  appear  to  them  to  be 
the  natural  result  of  the  circumstances  in  which 
she  finds  herself  placed,  and  to  afford  no  ground 
whatever  for  representations  indicative  of  sus- 
picion or  alarm  on  the  part  of  this  country. 
Friendly  communications  have  at  various  times 
])assed  between  the  two  Governments  on  the 
subject,  and  should  an  opportunity  offer  Her 
Majesty's  Government  will  avail  themselves  of 
it  for  the  purpose  of  obviating  any  possible 
danger  of  misunderstanding  either  with  re- 
spect to  the  proceedings  of  Russia,  or  to  those 
of  England.  This  is  all  that  it  appears  neces- 
sary or  desirable  to  do." — [Afghaniitan^  No.  1, 
pp.  26-6.] 

[An  hon.  Member  :  What  is  the  date  ?] 
I  said  1867.  I  have  pointed  out  that 
the  Government  was  informed  of  the  in- 
evitable progress  which  would  be  forced 
upon  Bussia,  and  the  extent  to  which 
Hussia  would  be  forced  in  a  few  years 
to  extend  her  dominions.  I  am  not  im- 
puting any  blame  to  the  Government  of 
the  day ;  but  I  say  there  is  no  excuse 
for  imputing  to  the  late  Government,  or 
to  any  other  Gx)vemment,  that  they  were 
indifferent  to  the  movements  of  Bussia. 
I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit  the  pos- 
sible danger  and  the  certain  inconveni- 
ence to  our  external  and  internal  rela- 
tions with  India,  with  the  power  of 
Bussia  bordering  on  the  Frontiers  of 
India.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit 
this;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  that 
danger  is  disposed  of  by  rushing  into 
hasty  or  ill-considered  measures  in  the 
way  of  extending  our  Frontiers.  Cer- 
tainly, the  effect  of  an  advance  on  our 
part  will  not  be  to  retard,  but  rather  to 
accelerate  the  danger  which  will  ensue 
when  our  Frontiers  are  coterminous  with 
those  of  another  European  Power.  It  is 
not  an  infallible  remedy  against  an  ap- 
prehended danger;  and  wo  may  hasten 
the  danger,  if  we  take  the  initiative  and 
advance  to  meet  Bussia.  The  policy  of 
all  former  Governments  has  been  to  deal 
with  Bussia  direct  in  this  question — ^to 
hold  Bussia  responsible  for  what  she 
was  doing  in  Asia — and  not  the  inter- 
mediary States  which  are  coming  within 


her  influence.  That  has  been  the  policy 
of  former  Governments.  It  has  also 
always  been  our  policy  to  provide  that, 
when  Bussia  approached  towards  India, 
she  should  And  other  States  well  affected 
to  us,  anxious  to  maintain  their  own  in- 
dependence— States  jealous  of  the  danger 
of  Kussian  advance.  That,  however,  has 
not  been  the  policy  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment; for  we  And  that  it  holds,  not 
Bussia  responsible  for  what  it  is  doing 
in  Asia,  but  it  holds  the  unfortunato 
State  of  Afghanistan  responsible  for  it 
— a  country  which  will  not  be  rendered 
jealous  by  the  Bussian  advance,  which 
will  not  be  actuated  by  feelings  of  amity 
towards  us,  but  which  will  be  forced  to 
fall  into  the  arms  of  Bussia.  Before  I 
sit  down  I  have  only  to  refer  again  to 
the  condition  of  complete  ignorance  in 
which  Parliament  has  been  kept;  and  I 
think  we  have  something  more  to  com- 
plain of  than  the  neglect  that  informa- 
tion h£is  not  been  communicated  to  us. 
It  h£is  been  withheld  from  us.  In  the 
Session  of  1877  the  attention  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  called  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  to  this  subject  of  the  North-West 
Frontier  of  India,  and  in  reply  to  the 
Question  Lord  Salisbury  rephed  as  fol- 
lows:— 

"  Now,  wo  have  not  tried  to  force  an  Envoy 
upon  the  Ameer  at  Cabul — we  have  not  sug- 
gested Sir  Lewis  Polly  as  an  Envoy  to  Cabul. 

Our  relations  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul 

have  undergone  no  material  change  since  last 
year.  I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  worse  disposed 
towards  us  than  hitherto,  or  that  his  feelings 
are  in  any  way  moro  embittered  towards  tno 

British  GU>vemment If  it  is  necessary 

to  ro-opcn  the  Conference  it  will  be  done  under 

better  auspices There  is  no  ground  for 

any  of  the  apprehensions  to  which  the  noble 
Duke  has  referred,  or  for  suspicions  which  aro 

too  absurd  to  be  seriously  entertained 

But  there  is  no  reason  for  any  apprehension  of 
any  change  of  policy,  or  of  disturbance  in  our 
Indian  Empire." — [3  Hansard^  ccxxxiv.  1835-6.  ] 

I  am  not  going  to  controvert  any  of  these 
statements.  I  have  no  doubt  that  proof 
may  be  brought  forward  for  the  verbal 
accuracy  of  every  word  that  has  been 
stated ;  but  what  I  want  to  bring  before 
the  House  is  the  general  impressions 
and  inferences  of  that  statement,  and 
what  it  seems  to  sanction,  judged  by 
what  has  taken  place  at  JPeshawur. 
Who  will  imagine  for  a  moment,  after 
hearing  that  speech,  that  an  interview 
had  taken  place  between  the  Envoy  of 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  and  the  Be- 
presentative  of  the  British  Government  ? 
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There  was  a  similar  attempt  to  obtiun 
informatioii  from  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Middlesex  (Lord  George 
Hamilton).  Li  the  debate  on  the  9th 
of  August,  1877,  the  noble  Lord  said — 

"  He  hoped  that  the  frank  ^ezchange  of  opi- 
nion which  had  undoubtedly  passed  between 
Sir  Lewis  Felly  and  the  Ameer's  Envoy  had 
removed  previous  misconoeption,  and  would  lead 
to  a  restoration  of  those  friendly  terms  which 
had  formerly  existed." —  [3  Santard^  oozxzvL 
707.] 

I  need  not  refer  to  the  further  declara- 
tions of  Lord  Salisbury,  nor  to  a 
speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite,  giving  a  warm  adherence 
to  what  is  called  the  old  policy,  and  say- 
ing he  would  be  no  party  to  any  change 
in  it.  Again,  Sir,  precautions  should  be 
taken  by  the  (Jovemment  to  relieve  this 
House  up  to  the  present  moment  of  a 
serious  responsibility.  The  responsibility 
is  not  shared  in  the  slightest  degree  by 
Parliament  at  present.  It  will  be  shared 
in  a  few  days  no  doubt;  but,  in  my 
opinion,  that  does  not  relieve  the  House 
in  the  slightest  degree.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  still  more  incumbent  on  this 
House  to  examine  the  policy  which  has 
led  to  this.  I  do  not  intend  to  take  up 
the  attention  of  the  House  any  further. 
It  will,  no  doubt,  be  anxious  to  hear  from 
the  Ministers  what  information  the  Gt>- 
vemment  has  to  give,  and  to  hear  such  ex- 
planations which  may  have  some  influence 
on  the  judgment  of  the  House  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  war ;  and  I  do  not  think 
any  explanation  on  that  point  can  avert, 
or  ougnt  to  relieve,  the  responsibility  of 
tisserting  a  judgment  which  the  House 
ought  to  form  on  the  previous  conduct 
and  policy  of  the  Government  which  led 
to  the  outbreak  of  the  present  war. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  I  purposely 
rise,  notwithstanding  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  has  risen,  for  a  reason 
which  will  be  obvious.  I  do  not  'pro- 
pose to  enter  at  all,  on  the  present 
occasion,  into  what  I  conceive  to  be  con- 
troversial matter.  My  noble  Friend 
has  made  the  observations  that  he  thinks 
necessary,  and  I  have  no  wish  to  make 
any  addition  to  those  observations.  He 
has  given  us  a  distinct  intimation  that, 
on  a  future  occasion,  a  Motion  will  be 
made  which  will  open  up  fully  the  whole 
question  of  the  merits  of  the  policy 
which  has  led  to  the  present  war,  and 
the  merits  of  the  war  itself.  That  being 
so,  I  feel  under  no  obligation  to  tou(£ 
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the  matter  at  present ;  but,  that  being 
so,  I  teJke  it  likewise  to  be  quite  dear 
that  nothing  shall  be  said  or  done  in  the 
Address  which  diall  have  the  effect  of 
committing  us  to  any  opinions  expressed. 
I  am  going  to  point  out  what  I  tnink  an 
unfortunate  error,  an  error  which  I  do 
not  think  anybody  in  the  least  degree 
to  bkune  for,  but  it  is  an  error  which 
has  probably  arisen  from  the  haste  of 
preparation ;  and  I  know  that  sentences 
sometimes  assume  a  form  and  colour, 
in  fact,  which  is  far  from  the  intention 
of  those   who    phrased   them.     It   is 
almost  habitual  with  us  not  to  pay  a 
very  dose  attention  to  these  Addresses 
when  they  are  read,  and  I  am  very  far 
from  blaming  the  noble  .Lord  and  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  so  well  dis- 
charged their  duties  to-night;   yet,  at 
the  same  time,  it  is  a  matter  of  grave 
consideration  for  those  whose  minds  do 
not  happen  to  be  in  the  same  attitude, 
that  we  should  not  be  called  upon  to 
express  an  opinion  on  the  hostiHty  of 
the  Ameer's  policy,  and  the  manner  in 
whidi  he  has  repulsed  Her  Majesty's 
Mission,  leaving  Her  Majesty  no  alter- 
native but  war.     [^Chsors.']    I  do  not 
question  that  sentiment  on  the  present 
occasion ;  but  is  it  the  meaning  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  so  gallantly  cheers 
me  that  I  am  to  be  callea  upon  to  vote 
that  ?    That  is  the  obvious  meaning  of 
his  cheer,  if  it  has  any  meaning ;  but, 
in  truth,  I  do  not  believe  it  has  any 
meaning.     I  do  not  think  it   will  be 
necessary  to  postpone  discussion  on  the 
Address    for  this  reason,   as  doubtless 
Her  Majesty's  Government  will  see  fit 
to  make  some  verbal  Amendment,  which 
will  have  the  desired  effect.    I  reserve 
myself  entirely  for  a  future    occasion, 
when  we  shall  be  enabled  to  open  up 
the    merits   of   the    question.      I    am 
anxious  to  make  one  observation  merely 
in  the  manner  of  question.    It  would 
be  of  great  advantage  to  the  House  if 
Her  l£kjesty's  GK>vemment  could  on  one 
or  two  points  enlarge  the  information 

flven  us  on  this  siu)ject.  My  noble 
riend  has  referred  to  points  apparently 
omitted— one  a  reference  to  the  distress 
in  the  country,  and  the  other  a  reference 
to  the  war  at  the  Gape.  The  point  I 
want  information  upon  is  this — It  is 
stated  in  Her  Gracious  Majesty's  Speech 
from  the  Throne  that  Her  Majesty  con- 
templates with  confidence  the  execution 
of  the   requisitions   of  the   Treaty  of 
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Berlin.      There    is    one  point    among 
those  requisitions  with  regard  to  which 
it  does  not  appear  that  any  progress  has 
been  made,  so  far  as  the  public  are  in- 
formed.   I  mean  the  question  relating 
to  the  Greek  Frontier.    I  have  beard 
various  rumours  of  efforts  made  by  other 
Powers,    and  of  efforts  made  by  Her 
Majesty's  G-overnment,  in  this  direction. 
I  am  quite  sure  it  is  a  matter  on  which 
the  country  feels  a  lively  interest ;  and 
if  Her  Majesty's    Government  are  in 
possession  of,  and  can  give  the  House 
any  information  on  the  subject,  I  think 
it   will  be  received  with  thankfulness. 
There  is  another  omission  which  I  think 
is  rather  remarkable,  considering  that 
in  the  Speech  at  the  close  of  the  last 
Session  there  was  a  very  full  paragraph 
on   what  is  called  the   Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  and  the  purposes  are  very 
distinctly  described.     It  is  singular  that 
this  matter  does  not  re-appear  in  any 
form  in  the  Speech  which  has  now  been 
delivered.    I  will  not  say  that  sufficient 
time  h^s  elapsed  for  the  execution  of 
reforms  in  Asiatic    Turkey;    but    five 
months  have  elapsed  since  that  Instru- 
ment was  executed  between  the  Sultan 
and  Her  Majesty  :  and  I  do  think  that, 
after  all  that  has  been  said  upon  this 
subject  and  considering  the  obligations 
under  which    the  Turks  have  been  to 
England,  some  progress  ought  to  have 
been  made    by    the    Porte    in,  at    all 
events,     initiating     reform.      If    Her 
Majesty's   Government    can    give    the 
House  any  information  with  regard  to 
reforms  in  Turkey,  I  am  sure    it   will 
be   received  with   great    thankfulness. 
There  is  only  one  other  subject  to  which 
I  will  refer.     Notice  has  been  given  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that    al  Eesolution  will  be    moved  on 
Monday  next  that  the   charges  of  this 
war  shall  be  borne  out  of  Indian  funds. 
For  my  own  part,  I  concur  in  what  has 
been  stated  by  my  noble  Friend.     I  do 
not  think  the  House,  in  the  position  in 
which  it  is  placed,  is  in  a  condition  to 
refuse  the  Supplies  necessary  for  carry- 
ing on  the  war ;  but  the  very  fact  of  its 
not   being  in  a  position  to  exercise  a 
judgment  on  that  subject  must  be  a  very 
important  element  in  the  general  dis- 
cussion as    to  the  mode  in  which  the 
House  camn  to  be  placed  in  that  posi- 
tion.    But  with  regard  to  the  particular 
question  relating  to  the  charges  of  the 
ifWf  we  are,  I  aubmiti  free  to  ezerdae 


a  discretion  upon  it.  In  that  discretion 
is  involved  a  vital  principle  altogether 
apart  from  any  desire  to  withhold  the 
means  necessary  for  defraying  the 
engagements  into  which  the  Crown  has 
entered.  I  hope,  then,  that  accurate 
information  as  to  the  probable  charges 
of  this  undertaking  will  be  given,  and 
that  the  explanations  regarding  them 
will  be  full  and  explicit.  It  will  be 
remembered  that  on  the  occasion  of  the 
Abvssinian  War,  1 1  years  ago,  we  felt 
under  very  serious  difficulty.  What 
was  stated  by  the  Government  in  rela- 
tion to  that  war  was  supposed  to  be  the 
outside  cost  of  that  war,  and  no  more  at 
that  time  was  said  upon  the  subject. 
When,  however.  Parliament  was  dis- 
solved and  the  new  Parliament  had  met, 
the  amount  of  the  charge  on  being 
examined  into  was  found  to  be  about 
double  that  which  had  been  stated  to 
the  House  by  the  Government.  I  am 
sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  be  anxious  to  avoid  any  error  of 
this  kind  with  respect  to  the  present  war 
charges.  I  trust  ihat  when  the  explana- 
tions in  respect  to  them  will  be  made 
that  they  will  be  given  with  as  much 
accuracy  as  possible ;  and  that  it  will  be 
perfectly  understood  that  upon  all  ques- 
tions relating  to  the  proposals  of  the 
Government  the  House  ^all  retain  an 
unlimited  discretion. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  theEXCHE- 
QUEB:  Sir,  I  will  endeavour,  in  the 
observations  with  which  it  will  be  my 
duty  to  trouble  the  House  at  the  present 
time,  to  follow  the  example  which  has 
been  so  well  set  by  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington),  and  not  im- 
port into  our  discussion  to-night  anything 
that  can  be  advanced  of  a  controversies 
character  before  this  matter  is  finally 
parted  with  by  Parliament.  I  feel  that 
the  noble  Lord  and  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  in  abstain- 
ing on  the  present  occasion  from  im- 
porting the  premature  discussion  of 
questions  which  will  by-and-by  have  to 
be  fuUy  considered  and  discussed  with 
the  debate  on  the  Address,  have  exercised 
a  wise  and  convenient  discretion.  I 
wish,  I  may  add,  at  the  outset  to  dispose 
of  one  or  two  points  which  may  be  con- 
sidered of  a  formal  character,  and  with 
respect  to  which  we  can  all  agree.  In 
the  first  place,  with  reference  to  what 
has  been  said  by  both  of  those  who  have 
spoken  £rom  the  opposite  Bench  as  to 
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the  mannor  in  whicli  the  Address  has 
been  moved  and  seconded.  I  am  sure 
what  has  fallen  from  them  will  be  in 
consonance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  House.  Mv  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Oastlereagh),  in  his  first  essay  in 
public  speaking  in  this  House,  has,  I 
think,  broken  the  ice  in  a  manner  which 
leads  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  often  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  debate,  and  that  he 
will  sustain  the  honoured  name  he  bears. 
As  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Hall),  he  has  well  main- 
tained to-night  the  reputation  which  he 
had  previously  already  established.  I 
am,  at  all  events,  quite  sure,  that  who- 
ever is  to  blame — if,  indeed,  there  be 
anybody  to  blame — for  the  incorrectness 
of  expression  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Address,  it  cannot  be  either  the 
Mover  or  the  Seconder.  The  Address 
has  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thoroughly 
weU-understood  habit  of  this  House  is 
that  it  should  bo  so  drawn  as  not  to 
raise  any  question  of  controversy  in  the 
moving  of  the  Address.  It  is  obviously 
for  our  convenience  that  the  Address 
should  be  as  positively  neutral  as  it  can 
be,  and  that  we  should  simply  confine 
ourselves  to  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
the  information  which  She  has  been  good 
enough  to  communicate  to  us.  The 
intention  with  which  the  present  Ad- 
dress was  framed  was  certainly  to  do 
that  and  no  more ;  but  it  may,  no  doubt, 
be  a  question  among  very  acute  critics 
whether  the  particular  phraseology  em- 
ployed may  not  fairly  oe  held  to  go  a 
little  further.  Nobody  will  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  there  was  any  desire  to  do 
so,  and  I  would  venture,  Sir,  to  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands.  If  you  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  expressions  to 
which  exception  has  been  taken  could  be 
improved  by  a  slight  verbal  Amendment, 
there  would,  I  believe,  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  correction  made.  •  I  sup- 
pose the  Motion  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  renewed  in  a  more  proper  form. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington)  has  remarked  that  the  Speech  is 
one  of  unprecedented  brevity,  which  is 
perfectly  true;  and  he  has,  I  think,  gone 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  any  Eoycd  Speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Session,  however  suddenlv 
that  Session  might  have  beg^n,  in  which 
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some  reference  was  not  made  to  mea- 
sures of  domestic  legislation.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord  is 
quite  accurate  in  that  observation.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  the  case  to  which  he 
referred — the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1867 — domestic  measures  were  alluded 
to  in  the  Boyal  Speech ;  but  there  is  an 
earlier  insteoice  when  Parliament  was 
called  together,  in  1854,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 
which  no  allusion  to  domestic  measures 
was  made,  more  specifically  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, after  fully  considering  the 
advice  they  should  give  Her  Majesty  on 
the  subject,  thought  it  would  bo  more 
convenient  that  on  this  occasion  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  should  be  directed 
exclusively  to  the  subject  which  had 
caused  our  early  and  unusual  meeting, 
and  that  we  should  reserve  for  our  more 
regular  meeting  at  the  usual  time  of  the 
year  a  statement  of  the  Business  with 
which  we  proposed  that  Parliament 
should  occupy  itself ;  apd,  though  such  a 
course  may  not  be  in  accordance  t^ith  all 
the  precedents  which  have  been  referred 
to,  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  House,  that  when  the  attention  of 
Parliament  is  to  be  directed  to  questions 
of  domestic  legislation,  that  should  bo 
done  after  full  and  careful  consideration, 
and  that  all  reference  to  measures  of  the 
kind  may  be  well  omitted  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present.  For  the  same 
reason  we  have  avoided  referring  to 
other  subjects  to  which  it  is  usual  to 
refer  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  question  we  had  to  consider  was, 
shall  we  have  the  Queen's  Speech 
directed  exclusively  to  the  subject  which 
brought  us  together,  or  shall  it  be  made 
to  deal  with  matters  of  a  more  general 
character  ?  and  we  decided  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  direct  the  Speech  exclusively 
to  one  point,  there  seeming  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  into  other 
questions. 

In  reference  to  the  various  points  on 
which  particular  questions  have  been 
raised,  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place, 
the  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  is 
not  free  from  some  anxiety.  At  the  end 
of  last  Session  Parliament  was  informed 
that  the  war  in  Cape  Colony  was  over, 
but  that  there  was  still  cause  for  anxiety 
in'  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Since 
that  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  cause 
of  anxiety  has  increased  rather  than 
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diminislied ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Chelmsford;  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  re-inforce  our  troops  in  the 
Zulu  territory.  But  the  last  advice, 
dated  October  19,  says — "There  is  no 
war,  and  we  still  hope  that  war  may  be 
avoided."  Our  object  has  been  to  send 
out  troops  to  impress  the  Zulus  with  the 
strength  of  this  country ;  we  hope  that 
there  may  be  no  actual  collision,  and 
that  the  relations  between  us  may  be 
improved.  We  are  asked  as  to  the 
position  of  the  question  of  Greece.  Well, 
with  regard  to  that,  I  may  say  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  rectification  of  the 
Frontier,  as  recommended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  by  the  Six  Powers,  has  cer- 
tainly not  as  yet  been  made.  But 
negotiations  are  in  progress,  and  we  hope 
a  satisfactory  settlement  may  be  arrived 
at.  I  am  not  now,  however,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  into  detail  upon  that  question. 

With  respect  to  reforms  in  that  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
— the  Island  of  Crete — I  believe  that 
the  reforms  there  have  been  practically 
arranged,  and  that  a  Firman,  giving 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  in  the  Island, 
is  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of  being 
issued. 

As  to  reforms  in  Asia  Minor,  these 
have  formed  the  subject  of  serious  com- 
munications between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Porte,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  may  say  the  progress 
is  satisfactory,  though  the  negotiations 
are  still  going  on  ;  and  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  in  a  position  to  lay  the  Papers 
on  the  subject  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
They  will,  however,  bo  produced  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  forget  whether  there  was 
any  other  point  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  men- 
tioned particularly. 

With  regard  to  Cyprus,  I  hope  we 
may  before  long  be  in  a  position  to  lay  the 
Papers  on  the  Table  ;  and  I  wish  to  say 
wi^  reference  to  Cyprus  in  connection 
with  some  observations  which  I  made  a 
month  or  two  ago  which  seem  to  have 
been  misimderstood — that  we  have  had 
very  careful  estimates  prepared,  and 
that  BO  far  as  those  estimates  go  we  are 
very  much  encouraged  to  hope  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Island  will  more  than 
cover  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  those 
matters  which  belong  to  the  military 
arrangements.  At  present  that  is  such 
ft  serious  exception;  that  lam  not  able  to 


go  into  the  question ;  but  the  House  may 
be  sure  it  is  a  matter  that  engages  our 
attention,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  Cyprus  will  be  the  burden 
upon  us  that  some  persons  have  sup- 
posed. With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
generally,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make 
any  estimate  of  it,  including,  of  course, 
military  expenditure,  the  information 
which  I  have  received  from  the  spending 
departments  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  the  estimates  of  the  year 
have  not  been  exceeded.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  s^ive  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
report  of  some  branches  of  theBevenue ; 
but  the  course  of  the  Bevenue  for  the 
last  month  has  been  of  a  character  more 
encouraging  than  we  have  recently 
found  it  to  be  :  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
forecast  that  about  which  I  am  really  in 
the  dark. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  which  has 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
this  evening ;  and  I,  in  the  first  place, 
want  to  assure  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
that  I  greatly  regret  that  there  should 
have  been  any  delay  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Papers  which  have  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attached 
to  anyone  for  that  delay.  The  selection 
of  Papers,  which  are  contained  in  a 
large  mass  of  correspondence,  and  which 
had  to  be  looked  over  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  unavoidably  taken  up  a  good 
deal  of  time ;  and  when  it  is  necessary, 
as  it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  to  con- 
sult persons  who  are  affected  by  the 
Sublication  of  the  Papers,  a  further 
elay  takes  place.  We  did  not,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  call  Parliament  together, 
or  to  make  any  appeal  to  it  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  fully  believed — and  I  think 
had  very  good  ground  for  believing — 
that  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  would 
not  arise.  We  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  belief  —  which  W6W  also  the 
belief  of  Lord  Lytton — that  the  Mission 
we  proposed  to  send  to  the  Ameer  at 
Cabul  would  be  received,  and  that  this 
unfortimate  necessity  would  not  occur. 
When  it  did  occur,  we  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  for  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  call  Parliament  together, 
and  in  setting  about  the  preparation  of 
the  Papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  complains 
that  while  this  preparation  of  Papers 
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the  manner  in  which  the  Address  has 
been  moyed  and  seconded.  I  am  sure 
what  has  fallen  from  them  will  be  in 
consonance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  House.  Mv  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Castlereagh;,  in  his  first  essay  in 
public  speaking  in  this  House,  has,  I 
think,  broken  the  ice  in  a  manner  which 
leads  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  often  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  debate,  and  that  he 
will  sustain  the  honoured  name  he  bears. 
As  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Hall),  he  has  well  main- 
tained to-night  the  reputation  which  he 
had  previously  already  established.  I 
am,  at  all  events,  quite  sure,  that  who- 
ever is  to  blame — if,  indeed,  there  be 
anybody  to  blame — for  the  incorrectness 
of  expression  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Address,  it  cannot  be  either  the 
Mover  or  the  Seconder.  The  Address 
has  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thoroughly 
weU-understood  habit  of  this  House  is 
that  it  should  be  so  drawn  as  not  to 
raise  any  question  of  controversy  in  the 
moving  of  the  Address.  It  is  obviously 
for  our  convenience  that  the  Address 
should  be  as  positively  neutral  as  it  can 
be,  and  that  we  should  simply  confine 
ourselves  to  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
the  information  which  She  has  been  good 
enough  to  communicate  to  us.  The 
intention  with  which  the  present  Ad- 
dress was  framed  was  certainly  to  do 
that  and  no  more  ;  but  it  may,  no  doubt, 
be  a  question  among  very  acute  critics 
whether  the  particular  phraseology  em- 
ployed may  not  fairly  be  held  to  go  a 
little  further.  Nobody  will  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  there  was  any  desire  to  do 
so,  and  I  would  venture,  Sir,  to  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands.  If  you  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  expressions  to 
which  exception  has  been  taken  could  be 
improved  by  a  slight  verbal  Amendment, 
there  would,  I  believe,  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  correction  made.  •  I  sup- 
pose the  Motion  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  renewed  in  a  more  proper  form. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington)  has  remarked  that  the  Speech  is 
one  of  unprecedented  brevity,  which  is 
perfectly  true;  and  he  has,  I  think,  gone 
BO  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  any  Eoyai  Speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Session,  however  suddenlv 
that  Session  might  have  begun,  in  which 
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some  reference  was  not  made  to  mea- 
sures of  domestic  legislation.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord  is 
quite  accurate  in  that  observation.  It 
is  quite  true  that  in  the  case  to  which  he 
referred — the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1867 — domestic  measures  were  alluded 
to  in  the  Boyal  Speech ;  but  there  is  an 
earlier  instance  when  Parliament  was 
called  together,  in  1854,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 
which  no  allusion  to  domestic  measures 
was  made,  more  specifically  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, after  fully  considering  the 
advice  they  should  give  Her  Majesty  on 
the  subject,  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  that  on  this  occasion  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  should  be  directed 
exclusively  to  the  subject  which  had 
caused  our  early  and  unusual  meeting, 
and  that  we  should  reserve  for  our  more 
regular  meeting  at  the  usual  time  of  the 
year  a  statement  of  the  Business  with 
which  we  proposed  that  Parliament 
should  occupy  itself ;  apd,  though  such  a 
course  may  not  be  in  accordance  trith  all 
the  precedents  which  have  been  referred 
to,  I  think  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  House,  that  when  the  attention  of 
Parliament  is  to  be  directed  to  questions 
of  domestic  legislation,  that  should  be 
done  after  full  and  careful  consideration, 
and  that  all  reference  to  measures  of  the 
kind  may  be  well  omitted  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present.  For  the  same 
reason  we  have  avoided  referring  to 
other  subjects  to  which  it  is  usual  to 
refer  in  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 
The  question  we  had  to  consider  was, 
shall  we  have  the  Queen's  Speech 
directed  exclusively  to  the  subject  which 
brought  us  together,  or  shall  it  be  made 
to  deal  with  matters  of  a  more  general 
character  ?  and  we  decided  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  direct  the  Speech  exclusively 
to  one  point,  there  seeming  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  into  other 
questions. 

In  reference  to  the  various  points  on 
which  particular  questions  have  been 
raised,  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place, 
the  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  is 
not  free  from  some  anxiety.  At  the  end 
of  last  Session  Parliament  was  informed 
that  the  war  in  Cape  Colony  was  over, 
but  that  there  was  still  cause  for  anxiety 
in'  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Since 
that  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  cause 
of  anxiety  has  increased  rather  thaa 
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diminished ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Chelmsford,  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  re-inf  orce  our  troops  in  the 
Zulu  territory.  But  the  last  advice^ 
dated  October  19,  says — ''There  is  no 
war,  and  we  still  hope  that  war  may  be 
avoided."  Our  object  has  been  to  send 
out  troops  to  impress  the  Zulus  with  the 
strength  of  this  country ;  we  hope  that 
there  may  be  no  actual  collision,  and 
that  the  relations  between  us  may  be 
improved.  We  are  asked  as  to  the 
position  of  the  question  of  Greece.  Well, 
with  regard  to  that,  I  may  say  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  rectification  of  the 
Frontier,  as  recommended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  by  the  Six  Powers,  has  cer- 
tainly not  as  yet  been  made.  But 
negotiations  are  in  progress,  and  we  hope 
a  satisfactory  settlement  may  be  arrived 
at.  I  am  not  now,  however,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  into  detail  upon  that  question. 

With  respect  to  reforms  in  that  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
— the  Island  of  Crete — I  believe  that 
the  reforms  there  have  been  practically 
arranged,  and  that  a  Firman,  giving 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  in  the  Island, 
is  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of  being 
issued. 

As  to  reforms  in  Asia  Minor,  these 
have  formed  the  subject  of  serious  com- 
munications between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Porte,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  may  say  the  progress 
IS  satisfactory,  though  the  negotiations 
are  still  going  on  ;  and  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  in  a  position  to  lay  the  Papers 
on  the  subject  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
They  will,  however,  be  i)roducod  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  forget  whether  there  was 
any  other  point  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  men- 
tioned particularly. 

With  regard  to  Cyprus,  I  hope  we 
may  before  long  be  in  a  position  to  lay  the 
Papers  on  the  Table ;  and  I  wish  to  say 
with  reference  to  Cyprus  in  connection 
with  some  observations  which  I  made  a 
month  or  two  ago  which  seem  to  have 
been  misimderstood — that  we  have  had 
very  careful  estimates  prepared,  and 
that  so  far  as  those  estimates  go  we  are 
very  much  encouraged  to  hope  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Island  will  more  than 
cover  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  those 
mattors  which  belong  to  the  military 
arrangements.  At  present  that  is  such 
ft  serious  exception;  that  lam  not  able  to 


go  into  the  question ;  but  the  House  may 
be  sure  it  is  a  matter  that  engages  our 
attention,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  Cyprus  will  be  the  burden 
upon  us  that  some  persons  have  sup- 
posed. With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
generally,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make 
any  estimate  of  it,  including,  of  course, 
military  expenditure,  the  information 
which  I  have  received  from  the  spending 
departments  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  the  estimates  of  the  year 
have  not  been  exceeded.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  give  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
report  of  some  branches  of  theBevenue ; 
but  the  course  of  the  Bevenue  for  the 
last  month  has  been  of  a  character  more 
encouraging  than  we  have  recently 
found  it  to  be  :  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
forecast  that  about  which  I  am  really  in 
the  dark. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  which  has 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
this  evening ;  and  I,  in  the  first  place, 
want  to  assure  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
that  I  greatly  regret  that  there  should 
have  been  any  delay  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Papers  which  have  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attached 
to  anyone  for  that  delay.  The  selection 
of  Papers,  which  are  contained  in  a 
large  mass  of  correspondence,  and  which 
had  to  be  looked  over  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  unavoidably  taken  up  a  good 
deal  of  time ;  and  when  it  is  necessary, 
as  it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  to  con- 
sult persons  who  are  affected  by  the 
publication  of  the  Papers,  a  further 
delay  takes  place.  We  md  not,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  call  Parliament  together, 
or  to  make  any  appeal  to  it  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  fully  believed — and  I  think 
had  very  good  ground  for  believing — 
that  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  would 
not  arise.  We  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  belief  —  which  was  also  the 
belief  of  Lord  Lytton — that  the  Mission 
we  proposed  to  send  to  the  Ameer  at 
Cabul  would  be  received,  and  that  this 
unfortunate  necessity  would  not  occur. 
When  it  did  occur,  we  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  for  advisiiig 
Her  Majesty  to  call  Parliament  together, 
and  in  setting  about  the  preparation  of 
the  Papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  complains 
that  while  this  preparation  of  Papers 
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the  manner  in  wMcli  the  Address  has 
been  moved  and  seconded.  I  am  sure 
what  has  fallen  from  them  will  be  in 
consonance  with  the  feelings  of  the 
whole  House.  Mv  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Castlereagh;,  in  his  first  essay  in 
public  speaking  in  this  HousC;  has,  I 
think,  broken  the  ice  in  a  manner  which 
leads  us  to  hope  that  we  shall  often  meet 
him  in  the  field  of  debate,  and  that  he 
will  sustain  the  honoured  name  he  bears. 
As  to  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Oxford  (Mr.  Hall),  he  has  well  main- 
tained to-night  the  reputation  which  he 
had  previously  already  established.  I 
am,  at  all  events,  quite  sure,  that  who- 
ever is  to  blame — if,  indeed,  there  be 
anybody  to  blame — for  the  incorrectness 
of  expression  which  has  been  noticed  in 
the  Address,  it  cannot  be  either  the 
Mover  or  the  Seconder.  The  Address 
has  been  prepared  in  the  usual  manner, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  thoroughly 
weU-understood  habit  of  this  House  is 
that  it  should  be  so  drawn  as  not  to 
raise  any  question  of  controversy  in  the 
moving  of  the  Address.  It  is  obviously 
for  our  convenience  that  the  Address 
should  be  as  positively  neutral  as  it  can 
be,  and  that  we  should  simply  confine 
ourselves  to  thanking  Her  Majesty  for 
the  information  which  She  has  been  good 
enough  to  communicate  to  us.  The 
intention  with  which  the  present  Ad- 
dress was  framed  was  certainly  to  do 
that  and  no  more  ;  but  it  may,  no  doubt, 
be  a  question  among  very  acute  critics 
whether  the  particular  phraseology  em- 
ployed may  not  fairly  be  held  to  go  a 
little  further.  Nobody  will  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  there  was  any  desire  to  do 
so,  and  I  would  venture.  Sir,  to  leave 
the  matter  in  your  hands.  If  you  should 
be  of  opinion  that  the  expressions  to 
which  exception  has  been  taken  could  bo 
improved  by  a  slight  verbal  Amendment, 
there  would,  I  believe,  be  no  difficulty 
in  getting  the  correction  made.  •  I  sup- 
pose the  Motion  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  renewed  in  a  more  proper  form. 

Now,  there  is  another  point  on  which 
I  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  The  noble 
Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington)  has  remarked  that  the  Speech  is 
one  of  unprecedented  brevity,  which  is 
perfectly  true;  and  he  has,  I  think,  gone 
80  far  as  to  say  that  there  is  no  precedent 
for  any  Eoyai  Speech  at  the  commence- 
ment of  a  Session,  however  suddenly 
that  Session  might  have  beg^n,  in  which 
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some  reference  was  not  made  to  mea- 
sures of  domestic  legislation.  I  do  not 
think,  however,  that  the  noble  Lord  is 
quite  accurate  in  that  observation.  It 
is  qidte  true  that  in  the  case  to  which  he 
referred — the  meeting  of  Parliament  in 
1 867— domestic  measures  were  alluded 
to  in  the  Boyal  Speech ;  but  there  is  an 
earlier  instance  when  Parliament  was 
called  together,  in  1854,  with  reference 
to  the  question  of  the  Crimean  War,  in 
which  no  allusion  to  domestic  measures 
was  made,  more  specifically  than  on  the 
present  occasion.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, after  fully  considering  the 
advice  they  should  give  Her  Majesty  on 
the  subject,  thought  it  would  be  more 
convenient  that  on  this  occasion  the  at- 
tention of  Parliament  should  be  directed 
exclusively  to  the  subject  which  had 
caused  our  early  and  unusual  meeting, 
and  that  we  should  reserve  for  our  more 
regular  meeting  at  the  usual  time  of  the 
year  a  statement  of  the  Business  with 
which  we  proposed  that  Parliament 
should  occupy  itself ;  apd,  though  such  a 
course  may  not  be  in  accordance  t^ith  all 
the  precedents  which  have  been  referred 
to,  1  think  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  the  House,  that  when  the  attention  of 
Parliament  is  to  be  directed  to  questions 
of  domestic  legislation,  that  should  bo 
done  after  full  and  careful  consideration, 
and  that  all  reference  to  measures  of  the 
kind  may  be  well  omitted  on  such  an 
occasion  as  the  present.  For  the  same 
reason  we  have  avoided  referring  to 
other  subjects  to  which  it  is  usual  to 
refer  in  the  Speech  from  tlio  Throne. 
The  question  we  had  to  consider  was, 
shall  we  have  the  Queen's  Speech 
directed  exclusively  to  the  subject  which 
brought  us  together,  or  shall  it  be  made 
to  deal  with  matters  of  a  more  general 
character  ?  and  we  decided  to  advise  Her 
Majesty  to  direct  the  Speech  exclusively 
to  one  point,  there  seeming  to  be  no 
reason  why  we  should  go  into  other 
questions. 

In  reference  to  the  various  points  on 
which  particular  questions  have  been 
raised,  undoubtedly,  in  the  first  place, 
the  position  of  affairs  in  South  Africa  is 
not  free  from  some  anxiety.  At  the  end 
of  last  Session  Parliament  was  informed 
that  the  war  in  Cape  Colony  was  over, 
but  that  there  was  still  cause  for  anxiety 
in'  other  parts  of  South  Africa.  Since 
that  time,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  the  cause 
of  anxiety  has  increased  rather  than 
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diminiBhed ;  and,  in  compliance  with  the 
request  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere  and  Lord 
Chelmsford,  it  has  been  thought  ad- 
visable to  re-inforce  our  troops  in  the 
Zulu  territory.  But  the  last  advice, 
dated  October  19,  says — "There  is  no 
war,  and  we  still  hope  that  war  may  be 
avoided."  Our  object  has  been  to  send 
out  troops  to  impress  the  Zulus  with  the 
strength  of  this  country ;  we  hope  that 
there  may  be  no  actual  collision,  and 
that  the  relations  between  us  may  be 
improved.  We  are  asked  as  to  the 
position  of  the  question  of  Greece.  Well, 
with  regard  to  that,  I  may  say  that  at 
the  present  moment  a  rectification  of  the 
Frontier,  as  recommended  in  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  by  the  Six  Powers,  has  cer- 
tainly not  as  yet  been  made.  But 
negotiations  are  in  progress,  and  we  hope 
a  satisfactory  settlement  may  be  arrived 
at.  I  am  not  now,  however,  in  a  posi- 
tion to  go  into  detail  upon  that  question. 

With  respect  to  reforms  in  that  in- 
teresting part  of  the  Turkish  dominions 
— the  Island  of  Crete — I  believe  that 
the  reforms  there  have  been  practically 
arranged,  and  that  a  Firman,  giving 
satisfaction  to  all  parties  in  the  Island, 
is  at  this  moment  on  the  point  of  being 
issued. 

As  to  reforms  in  Asia  Minor,  these 
have  formed  the  subject  of  serious  com- 
munications between  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  Porte,  and  at  the 
present  moment  we  may  say  the  progress 
IS  satisfactory,  though  the  negotiations 
are  still  going  on  ;  and  I  am  not  at  this 
moment  in  a  position  to  lay  the  Papers 
on  the  subject  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
They  will,  however,  be  produced  as  soon 
as  possible.  I  forget  whether  there  was 
any  other  point  which  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  men- 
tioned particularly. 

With  regard  to  Cyprus,  I  hope  we 
may  before  long  be  in  a  position  to  lay  the 
Papers  on  the  Table  ;  and  I  wish  to  say 
with  reference  to  Cyprus  in  connection 
with  some  observations  which  I  made  a 
month  or  two  ago  which  seem  to  have 
been  misimderstood — that  we  have  had 
very  careful  estimates  prepared,  and 
that  so  far  as  those  estimates  go  we  are 
very  much  encouraged  to  hope  that  the 
revenue  of  the  Island  will  more  than 
cover  the  expenditure,  exclusive  of  those 
matters  which  belong  to  the  military 
arrangements.  At  present  that  is  such 
ft  serious  exception;  that  lam  not  able  to 


go  into  the  question ;  but  the  House  may 
be  sure  it  is  a  matter  that  engages  our 
attention,  and  we  do  not  think  it  is  at  all 
probable  that  Cyprus  will  be  the  burden 
upon  us  that  some  persons  have  sup- 
posed. With  regard  to  the  expenditure 
generally,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  make 
any  estimate  of  it,  including,  of  course, 
military  expenditure,  the  information 
which  I  have  received  from  the  spending 
departments  encourages  me  to  hope  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  we  shall  be  able 
to  show  that  the  estimates  of  the  year 
have  not  been  exceeded.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  s^ive  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
report  of  some  branches  of  theBevenue  ; 
but  the  course  of  the  Eevenue  for  the 
last  month  has  been  of  a  character  more 
encouraging  than  we  have  recently 
found  it  to  be  :  but  I  do  not  wish  to 
forecast  that  about  which  I  am  really  in 
the  dark. 

I  now  come  to  a  subject  which  has 
formed  the  principal  topic  of  discussion 
this  evening ;  and  I,  in  the  first  place, 
want  to  assure  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
that  I  greatly  regret  that  there  should 
have  been  any  delay  in  the  presentation 
of  the  Papers  which  have  been  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House.  I  do  not  know 
that  there  is  any  blame  to  be  attached 
to  anyone  for  that  delay.  The  selection 
of  Papers,  which  are  contained  in  a 
large  mass  of  correspondence,  and  which 
had  to  be  looked  over  for  a  series  of 
years,  has  unavoidably  taken  up  a  good 
deal  of  time ;  and  when  it  is  necessary, 
as  it  has  been  on  this  occasion,  to  con- 
sult persons  who  are  afiPected  by  the 
publication  of  the  Papers,  a  further 
delay  takes  place.  We  did  not,  till  a  very 
recent  period,  anticipate  that  it  would 
be  necessary  to  call  Parliament  together, 
or  to  make  any  appeal  to  it  on  this  sub- 
ject. We  fully  believed — and  I  think 
had  very  good  ground  for  believing — 
that  the  necessity  which  has  arisen  would 
not  arise.  We  were  fully  impressed 
with  the  belief  —  which  was  also  the 
belief  of  Lord  Lytton — that  the  Mission 
we  proposed  to  send  to  the  Ameer  at 
Cabul  would  be  received,  and  that  this 
unfortimate  necessity  would  not  occur. 
When  it  did  occur,  we  lost  no  time  in 
taking  the  necessary  steps  for  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  call  Parliament  together, 
and  in  setting  about  the  preparation  of 
the  Papers  which  have  been  laid  before 
Parliament.  The  noble  Lord  complains 
that  while  this  preparation  of  Papers 
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was  going  oil;  the  GK>T6mm6nt  took  a 
step  in  advance  by  publishing  separately 
a  particular  despatch  of  Yiscount  Cran- 
brook;  summing  up  the  case  of  the  GK>- 
yemment,  and  explaining  to  the  country 
the  views  of  the  Government  on  the 
situation  of  affairs ;  and  the  noble  Lord 
intimates  that  by  so  doing  we  were  pro- 
ducing an  unfair  impression,  and  taking 
a  course  which  we  had  no  right  to  take 
— laying  our  own  case  before  ttie  country 
before  mere  was  an  opportunity  of  the 
whole  of  the  Papers  being  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  at  large.  I  can  assure  the 
noble  Lord  there  was  no  intention  in 
the  publication  of  that  despatch  to  en- 
deavour unfairly  to  prejudice  the  public 
mind.  We  knew  the  subject  was  one 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  the  public 
were  unacquainted  with.  We  knew  it 
was  very  desirable  their  attention  should 
be  drawn  as  speedily  as  possible  to  the 
outline  of  the  case,  which  we  endeavoured 
to  present  as  fairly  as  it  could  be  done, 
and  which  I  venture  to  think  we  did 
present  fairly.  I  am  not  disposed  to 
admit  there  is  a  shadow  of  reason  to 
impute  to  us  anything  in  the  nature  of 
distortion  or  suppression,  or  any  unfair 
dealing  with  the  statements  we  made  in 
that  despatch.  But  there  must  be,  in  an 
account  of  transactions  extending  over 
so  many  years,  and  in  which  so  many 
Governments  have  been  concerned,  and 
so  many  distinguished  persons  have 
taken  an  active  part,  and  which  were 
of  themselves  difficult  and  complicated 
transactions — there  must  be  many  occa- 
sions on  which  different  views  will 
prevail,  and  on  which  those  who  are 
interested  will  desire  to  state  their  case 
in  a  different  way  from  that  in  which  it 
would  appear  to  the  Government  of  the 
day.  And  I  cannot  but  think  that  some 
advantages  have  arisen  from  the  publi- 
cation— premature,  if  you  like  to  call  it 
— of  the  despatch  of  Viscount  Cranbrook, 
because  it  nas  given  the  opportunity 
to  those  who  are  interested  in  the  matter 
to  lay  hold  of  the  points  to  which  they 
wish  to  draw  attention,  and  to  give  the 
answers  which  they  had  thought  them- 
selves entitied  and  bound  to  give.  I  am 
told  that  no  opportunity  of  an  answer 
was  given.  I  really  think  that  is  an 
extraordinary  view  for  anyone  to  take 
who  considers  what  has  taken  place,  and 
what  controversy  has  arisen  since  the 
publication  of  that  despatch.  If  such 
controversy  could  g^  on  when  no  oppor- 
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tunity  of  an  answer  was  given,  what 
would  have  gone  on  if  an  opportunity 
had  been  given  I  cannot  conceive.  After 
all,  the  despatch  only  anticipated  the 
publication  of  all  the  Papers  and  the 
meeting  of  Parliament,  by  a  very  short 
period;  and  I  must  say  that  it  gives 
very  fair  notice  of  the  particular  points 
on  which  explanation  may  be  desired, 
while  its  result  has  been  to  assist  the 
elucidation  of  the  whole  subject.  The 
noble  Lord  goes  on  to  make  a  much 
more  serious  charge.  He  imputes  that 
we  have  introduced  into  that  despatch  a 
paragraph  which,  according  to  his  view, 
misrepresented  —  and  almost  wilfully 
misrepresented — the  conduct  of  our  Pre- 
decessors at  an  important  stage  of  these 
transactions.  I  quite  agree  with  the 
noble  Lord  that  the  relations  between 
statesmen  sitting  on  different  sides  of 
the  House,  and  who  represent  different 
Parties  in  the  country,  ought  to  be 
maintained  upon  a  footing  of  perfect 
honour  and  confidence  in  respect  of  the 
representations  they  make  of  the  con- 
duct of  their  opponents.  We  may  differ 
—  and  we  do  differ  —  very  widely 
upon  questions  of  policy ;  we  may — and 
do— differ  very  widely  upon  matters  of 
the  greatest  importance;  and  we  may 
express  our  opinions  —  and  it  is  well 
we  should  do  so — with  freedom  and 
vigour ;  yet  anything  like  an  unfair  re- 
presentation of  the  conduct  of  an  op- 
ponent is  a  matter  which  undoubtedly 
ought  to  be  visited  with  most  severe 
censure.  But  I  can  only  say  that  having 
read  and  re-read  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion, and  having  examined  and  re-exa- 
mined the  correspondence  on  which  that 
paragraph  is  founded,  I  can  see  no  rea- 
son whatever  for  regretting  or  question- 
ing the  language  of  the  paragraph  in 
Lord  Cranbrook^  despatch.  There  ought 
to  be  no  mistake  about  this  despatch. 
Undoubtedly  it  was  written,  and  it  is 
signed  by  Ix)rd  Cranbrook ;  but  it  is 
also  true  that  the  despatch,  before  it 
was  finally  sent  out,  was  submitted  to 
the  whole  of  the  Oabinet,  and  that  we 
are  all  responsible  for  the  statements  in 
that  despatch  —  at  all  events,  for  the 
general  character  of  the  despatch.  With 
regard  to  this  paragraph  9,  I  think  an 
undue  amount  of  importance  has  been 
given  to  it  in  this  respect :  the  noble 
Lord  seems  to  imagine — as  others  have 
seemed  to  imagine — that  our  g^eat  ob- 
ject throughout  this  despatch,  and  espe- 
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clalljr  Hub  part  of  it,  vaa  to  throw  the 
blame  of  what  has  occurred  on  our  Pre- 
deceseors  in  1873.  Undoubtedly  there 
IB  reason  to  doubt  whether  the  conduct 
that  was  pursued  in  1873  had  the  beat 
results.  Whether  it  was  not, 
whole,  open  to  the  charge — I  will  not 
Bay  charge,  but  to  qnestion — whether  it 
was  the  proper  policy  to  be  adopted. 
But  the  great  object  that  we  hatl  in 
writing  the  despatch,  and  in  setting  out 
this  history,  was  not  so  much  to  throw 
blame  on  this  Government  or  on  that 
GoTemmeut,  but  to  show  what  the  pro- 
gress of  events  had  been,  and  how  mat- 
ters had  come  into  the  state  in  which  wa 
found  them  when  we  were  obliged  to 
act  a  short  time  ago.  But  with  respect 
to  this  particular  paragraph,  the  sub- 
stance and  purport  of  it  was  that  in 
1873certain  communications  were  opened 
between  Lord  Northbrook  and  his  Go- 
vernment in  India  and  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan ;  that  those  oommunications 
led  to  an  unsatisfactory  result ;  and  we 
attributed — imdoubtedly  it  was  a  fair 
inference  fix)m  the  paragraph — that  re- 
sult, in  a  large  measure  at  all  events,  to 
Her  U^esty's  Government  at  home. 
The  paragraph  certainly  gives  the  im- 
pression IJaat  it  was  our  belief  that  the 
Oovemment  at  home  had  overruled  Lord 
Northbrook  in  India.  Lord  Northbrook 
has  since  said  that  is  not  a  true  state- 
ment of  the  case.  Of  course,  we  know 
nothing  of  what  may  have  been  iu  the 
minds  of  Lord  Northbrook  or  the  Go- 
vernment, and  we  are  bound  to  accept 
that  statement.  But  allow  me  to  say 
that  if  you  read  the  different  telegrams 
which  passed  between  the  Oabiuet  at 
home  and  the  Government  of  India  the 
suggestion  which  is  contained  in  that 
paragraph  ts,  at  least,  not  an  uunattiral 
suggestion.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  the 
House  with  extracts  ;  but  the  challenge 
has  been  made,  and  it  is  on  a  point  as  to 
which  it  is  desirable  we  should  not  sub- 
mit to  have  it  said  that  we  are  dealing 
imfairly  with  our  opponents.  I  must 
therefore  read  some  portion  of  this  Cor- 
respondence. The  matter  begins  in  this 
way  —  There  is  a  telegram  &om  the 
Viceroy  at  Simla  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Loudon,  dated  June  27,  1873, 
and  in  that  we  read — 


"  We  tliink  it  for  intereati  of  peaoa  that 
Biuau  should  know  our  reUtioDa  with  Afglumis- 
tan,  and  we  mj  in  potngra^  IS :  '  AlQiougli 
W9  hsve  alwtained  from  ant«rui^  into  tn^  Ttatij 
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engagemant  to  siipport  the  Ameer  by  BritUh 
troops  Id  the  event  of  Afghanistan  heing  attacked 
from  without,  ;^et  the  oomplete  indepwideiica 
of  Ai^haniBtan  is  so  important  U>  the  intereets 
of  BntiBb  India  that  the  Ovvernment  of  India 
oanld  not  look  uponanattaok  upon  AfghaaiAtan 
with  indifferenos.  Be  long  m  the  Ameer  oon- 
linues  as  he  has  hitherto  done  in  oocordance 
with  onr  advice  in  his  relations  with  his  neigh- 
bours, he  wonld  naturally  look  for  material  as- 
sistance from  us ;  and  cironmatanoes  might  od> 
cor  under  which  we  should  consider  it  incum- 
bent upon  us  to  recommend  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  render  him  auch  assistance.'  I 
propose  to  inform  Cabul  Envoy  of  sense  of  this 
paragraph." — [A/gSanittan,  No.  1,  pp.  IOZ-3.] 

What  is  the  answer  he  receives  to  that 
telegram?  It  ia  one  which  certainly 
appears  in  the  nature  of  throwing  oold 
water  on  the  proposal.  It  is  dated 
July  1,  from  the  oecretary  of  State  in 
London  to  the  Viceroy  at  Simla — 
ohjeot  to  the  general  sense  a 
' '  '  mote  as  a  oommunic   .  .  . 

'oreign  Office,  but  great 
caution  in  neceeaary  in  assuring  Ameer  of  ma- 
terial atmstance  which  may  raiae  undue  and 
unfounded  expectation.  He  already  shows 
symptoms  of  olaiming  mors  than  we  mfty  wish 
to  give."— [iJW.  p.  108.] 

That  is  rather  holding  back  than  other- 
wise, and  to  a  certain  extent  qualifying 
the  intention  of  the  Yiceroy.  A  short 
time  afterwards,  on  the  24th  of  July, 
after  communications  had  been  opened 
with  the  Ameer,  the  Ticeroy  tele- 
graphs- 
Ameer  of  Cabnl  alarmed  at  Buaiian  pro- 
gress, diuatisfled  with  general  assorance,  and 
andoiu  to  know  definitely  how  far  he  may  rely 
on  our  help  if  inraded.  I  propose  assuring 
him  that  if  he  unreservedly  accepts  and  acts  on 
our  advice  in  all  external  relatioiul  we  will  help 
him  with  money,  arms,  and  troops,  it  neoeesary, 
to  expol  unprovoked  invasion.  We  to  be  the 
judge  of  the  necessity." — {JiiJ.] 

To  which  Her  Majesty's  Government  at 

home  reply — 

"  Cabinet  thinks  yon  shonid  inform  Ameer 
that  we  do  not  at  oil  share  his  alarm,  and  con- 
sider there  is  no  oaose  tor  it ;  but  you  may  as- 
led  policy  in 
favour  of  Afghanistan,  if  he  abides  by  onr  ad- 
~""  '~  external  affairs." — [Ibid,} 

I  do  not  deny  that  those  telegrams  may 
have  been  perfectly  well  understood  be- 
tween the  Secretary  of  State  and  the 
Viceroy  to  mean  that  they  were  entirely 
in  accord  as  to  what  they  were  to  do ; 
but  oertainly  the  impression  of  anyone 
reading  the  Papers  would  be  that  the 
Ameer  was  dissatisfied  witb  that  inde- 
finite nndeistandin^  known  by  the  nam« 
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of  "  onr  BetUed  polio; ; "  that  the  Vice- 
roy had  been  anxioufi  to  sa;  Bomething 
more  definite ;  and  that  the  language  of , 
the  Cabinet  at  home  had  been  rather  to 
throw  cold  water  npon  that,  and  to  Bug- 

gefFt  that  the  Cabinet  did  not  at  all  sh^ 
le  alarm  of  the  Ameer.  If  we  tarn  to 
Lord  Cranbrook'a  despatch,  what  do  we 
find  in  the  9th  paragraph  f 

"  Finding  thSit  the  object  of  tits  Ameer  was 
to  Mcortain  daflnitely  how  far  he  inif;ht  rely  on 
the  help  of  the  British  OoTemmont  li  Mb  teiri- 
tories  irere  throat^med  bj-  Buaaia,  Lord  NorUi- 
hrook'a  QoTemnioDt  waa  prepared  to  assure  him 
that,  under  certain  conditions,  the  Oovemment 
of  India  would  aaaist  him  to  ropol  unprovoked 
aggression.  But  Hec  Uaj^y 's  QoTonunent  at 
home  did  not  share  his  Highneu'a  apprehen- 

That  is  perfectly  trae^ 
"and  the  'Vioetoy  nltimately   infonnad  tfao 
Ameer  that   the  diBcossion  of  the    qneetion 
would  be  beet  postponed  to  a  more  convenient 
season."— (Jii^.  p.  262.] 

Just  60.  What  was  the  efFeot  which 
this  communication  produced  upon  the 
Ameer? 

Ma.  OOSCHEN :  Tou  have  not  read 
what  was  said  to  the  Ameor.  [Hr. 
GunaTONE :  Hear,  hear !  ] 

TaECHANCELLOBoFTHEEXCHE- 
QTJEB:  Here  it  is,  at  page  114  of  the 
Correspondence. 

"The  Envoy  obeorved  that  at  the  previous 
interview  His  Excellency  had  said  that  if,  in 
the  event  ot  any  ag^««ion  from  without, 
British  influence  were  invoked  and  faUod  b^ 
negotiation  to  effect  a  satisfactory  settlement,  it 
was  probable  that  the  British  Oovemment  would 
in  that  case  afford  the  Buler  of  Aighanistan 
material  assistance  in  mpolliug  an  invader. 
Bis  Sicollency  had  also  said  that  snch  assist- 
anoe  would  oi  course  bo  conditional  on  the 
Amaer  following  the  advice  of  the  British  Oo- 
vemment, and  having  himself  abstained  from 
twgreA^on.  Now  the  Ameor,  in  oxpoctation  of 
t£e  asaiBtance  of  the  British  Oovommont,  had 
np  to  the  present  time  followed  the  advice  of 
the  Viceroy  as  regards  abstinence  from  aggres- 
sion, and  in  the  event  of  aamstanoe  being  given 
woiUd  continue  to  follow  that  polioj." 

He  goes  on  to  point  out  that  we  did  not 
give  him  sufficient  re-aseurauco.  Then 
the  Viceroy  made  this  peculiar  com- 
mnnicatioQ  to  him — 

"Tho  Viceroy  replied  that  the  British  6o- 
Tsrament  did  not  nhtan  the  Ameer's  apprehen- 
Dons,  but  that  as  already  mentioned  in  the 
previous  converaation,  it  would  be  the  daty  of 
the  Ameer,  in  case  of  any  actual  or  threatened 
aggression,  to  refer  the  question  to  the  British 
Etovemmont,  who  would  endeavour  by  negotia- 
tion and  by  every  means  in  theb  power  to 
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settle  the  matter  and  avert  hostilitiss.  It  was 
not  intended,  by  insistinK  on  such  prerioai 
reference  to  the  British  Oovemment,  to  restrict 
or  interfere  with  the  power  of  the  Aroev  sa  aa 
independent  Rnler  to  take  snch  steps  as  might 
be  neoeesary  to  repel  any  aggiessbn  on  his  ter- 
ritories ;  but  each  reference  was  a  preliminary 
and  esaential  condition  of  the  British  Gorem- 
ment  asasting  him."  [Mr.  Ooschss:  Qo  on.] 
"  In  such  event  should  those  endeavours  of  tho 
British  Oovemment  to  bring  about  an  amicable 
settlement  prove  fmitleea,  ttie  British  Gh}vam. 
ment  are  prepared  to  assure  the  Ameer  that  they 
vill  afford  him  assistance  in  the  shape  of  arms 
and  money,  and  will  alsoj  in  case  of  necessity 
aid  him  with  troops.' ' 

The  Viceroy  thought  the  Ameer  ahould 
hold  this  assurance  to  be  sufficient.  The 
Envoy  then  pressed  that  the  oontingenoy 
of  an  act  01  aggreaaion  on  the  part  of 
BuBsia  should  be  expressly  mentioned 
in  the  letter.  He  was  answered  that 
this  BUTCestion  oould  not  be  adopted, 
for  the  British  Govemmeut  were  not 
prepared  to  admit  the  possibility  of  snch 
a  contingenoy  ocourring.  Now,  let  me 
oondnde  this  part  of  the  story  by  refer- 
ring to  the  answer  which  ute  Axaeer 
gives,  at  page  119 — 

"  All  that  has  bean  written  regarding  tlie 
northern  bonndary  I  have  fully  understood, 
and  I  offer  np  my  grateful  thanks  to  the 
Almighty  that  peace  and  tranquillity  have, 
praise  be  to  Ctod,  been  established  in  all  States 
in  perpetuity,  and  that  doubts  and  disputes 
have  on  every  side  been  removed ;  and  that 
such  security  has  been  established  in  all  ooud- 
tries  that  no  af^(roasionB  will  take'place,  nor  will 
any  Power  raise  discussions  or  disputes  with 
another  within  the  dominions  of  that  Power; 
and  that  the  use  of  inimical  eipresuons  has 
been  diacontinued  in  diplomatic  correapondioice, 
and  that  peace  and  tranquillity  have  been  se- 
cured to  the  whole  world." 

Then  he  goes  on  and  says,  in  effect^ 
"Under  all  these  circumstances,  why 
was  it  necessary  to  hold  all  these  con- 
versations?" I  have  intervened  so&r 
with  these  quotations  from  the  Corro- 
BpondoDce  because  of  the  challenge  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite.  I  do  n<rt  for 
one  moment  dispute  that  Lord  North- 
brook  acted  entirely  in  accordance  with 
his  own  judgment  m  what  he  said,  and 
that  it  was  not  in  consequence  of  a  com- 
munication from  the  Cabinet,  although 
a  Bu^estion  appeared  to  have  come 
from  the  Cabinet.  But  it  was  impoB^dble 
in  reading  these  despatches  not  to  re- 
member that  when  Lord  Mayo,  in  his 
farmer  dealings  with  the  Amoer  in 
1869,  made  certain  communications 
to  the  Ameer,  he  was  taken  to  task 
by  the    Secretary   of    State    of  that 
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fiame  Goyemment,  and  he  had  to 
explain  and  satisfy  them  that  he  had 
not  gone  too  far  in  what  he  had  said, 
which,  being  of  a  more  definite  character, 
had  been  quite  satisfactory,  as  we  know, 
to  the  Ameer.  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  a  sort  of  assurance  might  have  been 

fiven  by  Lord  Northbrook,  if  he  had 
een  left  as  free  as  Lord  Mayo  was,  to 
say  in  what  form  assistance  would  be 
given,  and  to  explain  under  what  cir- 
cumstances it  would  be  given.  There 
was  just  that  sort  of  restriction  which 
might  be  represented  by  the  diflPerence 
between  drinking  a  glass  of  champagne 
fresh  out  of  the  bottle  and  drin^ng  it 
after  it  had  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
a  while.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  effect 
of  all  the  qualifications  insisted  upon  by 
Lord  Nortnbrook  was  to  produce  upon 
the  mind  of  the  Ameer  a  wholly  different 
impression  from  that  which  would  have 
been  produced  by  more  definite  assur- 
ances. I  do  not  find  fault  with  the 
Government  of  that  day  for  what  they 
did.  They  were  placed  in  great  difficulty. 
The  British  Government  has,  throughout 
its  dealings  with  Afghanistan,  been 
placed  in  a  position  which  was  necessarily 
difficult  and  complicated.  All  I  have  to 
point  out  is,  that  the  attempt  to  deal 
with  Afghanistan  in  the  way  in  which 
we  have  for  many  years  attempted  to 
deal  with  it  has  led  to  misunderstanding 
and  difficulties ;  and  I  cannot  doubt  that 
many  of  those  difficulties  have  been 
occasioned  by  errors  of  judgment, 
though  perfectly  honest  and  honourable. 
But  we  are  going,  by-and-bye,  to  have  a 
more  solemn  and  serious  debate  on  this 
question,  and  it  will  be  the  duty  of  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Lidia, 
when  he  states  the  case  and  makes  a  pro- 
posal to  the  House,  to  take  a  more 
general  view  of  our  relations  from  time 
to  time  with  Afghanistan  than  I  have 
now  done.  But  the  noble  Lord  has 
brought  another  charge  of  a  much  more 
serious  character  against  the  Gt)vem- 
ment.  He  threw  out  the  suggestion  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Viceroy  of  India  have  been  guilty  of  a 
deliberate  intention  to  pick  a  quarrel 
with  the  Ameer.  Now,  that  is  about  the 
most  serious  char^  that  could  be  made. 
Pick  a  quarrel  which  is  to  bring  about  a 
war  in  which,  whatever  may  be  our  suc- 
cesses, we  must  suffer  considerably,  and 
in  which  we  must,  under  any  oircum- 
stanoes,  inflict  great  suffering!   To  bring 


about  a  quarrel  for  the  purpose  of  attain- 
ing some  object  which  we  do  not  like  to 
avow  is  one  of  the  most;  serious  charges 
that  can  be  made  against  the  Govern- 
ment. It  is  with  the  very  deepest  regret 
we  find  ourselves  involved  in  a  war 
at  all.  It  is  with  the  greatest  possible 
reluctance  that  we  have  been  brought  by 
the  force  of  circumstances  to  the  position 
in  which  we  find  ourselves ;  and  with  all 
our  admiration  for  the  gallantry  of  our 
troops  and  for  the  military  operations 
which  have,  so  far,  been  conducted,  we 
yet  hope  that  the  war  will  be  of  very 
short  duration.  But  with  all  these 
qualifications,  it  cannot  but  be  a  matter 
of  most  serious  regret  that  we  should  be 
forced  into  such  a  position ;  and  to  say 
that  the  Government  and  the  Viceroy 
have  deliberately  brought  about  that 
state  of  things,  and  dehberately  picked 
a  quarrel,  is  to  make  a  very  serious 
charge  indeed  against  the  Government. 
I  utterly  and  entirely  deny  the  charge 
of  the  noble  Lord.  I  need  not  now  go 
through  what  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment really  is  in  this  matter,  because 
the  noble  Ix>rd  opposite  has  done  it  for 
us.  In  the  most  complete  and  lucid  way 
he  stated  what  he  imderstood  to  be  the 
case  of  the  Government,  and  he  stated 
it  with  the  most  perfect  accuracy.  It 
was,  and  it  always  has  been,  our  desire 
to  live  upon  terms  of  friendship  and  to 
maintain  good  relations  with  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  Our  great  object,  and 
the  object  of  all  successive  Governments, 
has  been  but  one.  We  have  never  de- 
sired to  enlarge  our  territories  or  to  an- 
nex fresh  soil,  and  certainly  not  such  a 
coxmtry  as  Afghanistan  ;  but  what  we 
have  felt  it  our  duty  to  provide  for  as 
well  as  we  could  was  the  security  of 
India.  Let  me  remind  the  House  that 
it  is  a  question  not  of  ambition,  or  pres- 
tige, or  oovetousness,  or  anything  of  that 
kmd.  We  are  under  obligations  to 
those  hundreds  of  millions  of  subjects 
who  are  under  our  charge  in  India  to 
procure  for  them  such  tranquillity  and 
opportunities  for  the  development  of 
the  country  as  it  may  be  possible  for  us 
to  do.  Whatever  difficulties  there  may 
be  lying  in  our  way,  the  general  effect 
of  the  British  rule  in  India,  I  think,  has 
been  to  produce  happiness  among  its 
people,  and  if  our  rule  were  overtiurned 
it  could  not  fail  to  occasion  the  most 
serious  mischief.  The  (Government  has 
beendoaizous  to  prevent  this  injuzyi 
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to  maintain  the  confidence  of  tlie  Native 
population   in  the   BritiBh  rule.      Our 
power  in  India  rests  upon  two  bases — 
justice  and  strength,  and  it  is  absolutely 
impossible   you  can  maintain   security 
unless  you  are  known    to  be  strong. 
What  is  the  quarter  from  which  danger 
has  been  apprehended  ?  It  is  the  North- 
West,  and  it  has  been  the  object  of  suc- 
cessive Viceroys  in  every  possible  way  to 
prevent  and  obviate  danger  from  that 
quarter.      We  have  endeavoured  to  do 
that  for  a  long  series  of  years,  by  keep- 
ing up,  as  far  as  possible,  friendly  rela- 
tions with  Afghanistan,  and  preventing 
others  from  interposing  there.    I  do  not 
propose  to  go  into  that  question  further ; 
but  I  say  that  that  is  the  object  we  have 
sought  to  attain  throughout.     Opinions 
I  have  formerly  'expressed  have  been 
referred  to.     Well,   Sir,   I  hold  those 
opinions  as  strongly  as  ever  I  did.    I 
desire  now,  as  ever,  to  abstain  from  the 
taking  of  an  unnecessary  step ;  but  when 
we  saw  that  a  Bussian  Mission  was  re- 
ceived atOabul  at  a  time  when  an  English 
Mission  was  refused — and  refused  on 
two  grounds— one,  that  they  could  not 
receive  any  Mission  at  all ;  the  other, 
that  if  they  received  an  English  they 
must  receive  a  Bussian  Mission — it  was 
absolutely  impossible,  if  we  were  to  have 
regard  to  the  question  of  our  security,  for 
us  to  remain  inactive.     The  noble  Lord 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  have  in- 
timated that,  perhaps,  we  ought  to  have 
gone  to  BuBsia ;    and  the  noble  Lord 
assumes  and  implies  that  we  did  not. 
Well,  but  we  did.      We  made  inquiries 
at  St.  Petersburg  as  to  what  the  Mission 
was.      And  what  was  the  answer  we 
received  ?    It  was,  that  the  Mission  was 
sent  under  circumstances  now  happily 
passed  away.    A  friendly  character  was 
given  to  the   Mission.      But  does  the 
noble  Lord  suppose  that  we  could  stop 
the  danger  that  was  going  on  in  that 
part  of  the  world  by  communications 
with  St.  Petersburg  ?    Does  he  not  know 
that  there  is  this'  real  difficulty — ^that  the 
Government  of  Bussia  is  often  ignorant 
of  what  is  going  on  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Afghanistan  and  in  Central  Asia,  or 
is  powerless  to  prevent  or  control  the 
proceedings  of  its  officers.    It  was  neces- 
sary for  us  to  take  some  step  to  secure 
our  proper  position  in  Central  Asia.   We 
acted  upon  that  principle,  and  we  sent  a 
Mission  with  every  precaution  that  could 
suggest  itself  to  us,  so  that  it  might  be 
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received  in  a  friendly  manner.  It  was 
a  Mission  at  the  head  of  which  was  an 
officer  well  known  to  the  Ameer — a  friend 
of  the  Ameer's — and  whose  views  were  of 
themostpaoifio  character.  Itwassentwith 
every  circumstance  of  care  and  caution, 
that  it  mieht  not  interfere  with  the 
moumine  tnen  going  on  in  the  Ameer's 
Court.  How  was  it  met?  It  was  met 
with  hostile  interruption  upon  territory 
which  did  not  belong  to  the  Ameer,  for 
it  was  in  a  Pass  which  belongs  to  tribes 
more  or  less  independent  of  ike  Ameer, 
but  upon  whom  he  put  pressure,  under 
threats  of  punishment,  to  refuse  acquies- 
cence to  our  passage,  after  they  had  as- 
sisted the  Mission  to  come  in  a  friendly 
way  towards  the  P^ss.  Under  these 
circumstances,  what  alternative  had  we  ? 
I  venture  to  say  that  when  the  case  is 
fully  stated,  and  the  judgment  of  the 
House  is  asked  upon  it,  it  will  be  very 
difficult,  indeed,  to  show  that  the  course 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
not  forced  upon  us,  or  was  one  which 
we  could  have  avoided  without  serious 
danger  to  British  interests  or  the  inter- 
ests of  the  people  of  India.  Well,  Sir, 
something  has  been  said  as  to  the  pro- 
bable extent  and  limits  of  this  war.  it  is 
impossible  at  this  moment,  when  military 
operations  are  going  on,  to  speak  witn 
confidence  on  such  matters.  Our  object 
is  clear.  It  is  not  aggrandisement ;  it  is 
not  annexation  of  large  Provinces  or 
the  extension  of  our  territory ;  but  it  is  the 
security  of  our  Frontier.  How  that  se- 
curity is  to  be  obtained  is  a  matter  on 
which  very  serious  attention  must  be 
bestowed.  I  hope  and  trust,  from  all 
we  hear  and  read,  that  this  calamitous 
struggle  will  be  of  short  duration.  I 
hope  and  trust  that  the  arrangements 
wluch  will  be  made  may  be  sudi  as  to 
give  confidence,  and  secure  for  us  that 
Frontier  which  we  have  hitherto  been 
unable  to  secure.  This,  at  all  events,  I 
am  able  to  say — that  it  is  a  struggle 
which  has  been  forced  upon  us  by  the 
conviction  that  it  was  our  duiy  to  the 
people  of  England,  and  to  the  people  of 
India  more  particularly,  that  we  snould 
not  allow  the  dangerous  state  of  things 
to  which  I  have  referred  to  continue ; 
that  we  ought  to  make  dear  that  which 
has  hitherto  been  a  matter  of  suspicion ; 
that  we  should  ascertain  what  were  the 
feelings  towards  us  of  the  Ameer ;  that 
we  should  take  steps  to  vindicate  our 
honouTi  which  is  essential  as  part  of  our 
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strength  in  India;  and  also  that  we 
should  take  steps  to  secure  that  which 
is  the  great  object,  at  which  we  have 
always  aimed,  and  still  aim — namely, 
the  securiiy  of  our  Indian  Frontier. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  it  was 
not  his  intention  to  enter  into  the  slxugffle 
which  had  been  going  on  between  me 
two  front  Benches  with  regard  to  the 
merits  of  the  Afghan  Question  in  the 
past — struggles  which  would  probably 
be  resumed  at  an  early  day.  He  rose  for 
the  purpose  of  asking  for  the  presenta- 
tion to  the  House  of  information  which 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  should  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
spoken  with  an  air  of  imured  innocence 
as  to  charges  which  had  been  made  by 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington)  with  respect  to  the  Oovemment ; 
but  the  riffht  hon.  Oentleman  must  be 
aware  of  the  tone  which  had  been  taken 
out-of-doors  by  some  of  his  supporters, 
and  also  in  the  Press,  as  to  Members  of 
former  (Governments,  and  the  charge 
which  had  been  made  to  the  effect  that 
the  present  war  was  traceable  to  their 
policy  and  conduct.  It  was  impossible 
that  they  could  sit  down  quietly  under 
such  accusations,  or  not  take  the  first 
possible  opportunity  of  putting  them- 
selves right  before  the  country.  The 
right  hon.  Oentleman  had  stated  that 
inquiries  as  to  the  character  of  the 
Bussian  Mission  had  been  made  at  8t. 
Petersburg,  and  that  the  Oovemment 
had  received  assurances  of  a  satisfactory 
nature;  but  the  Papers  showed  that 
no  satisfEUitory  assurances  had  been  re- 
ceived, and  that  the  despatch  which  was 
sent  to  St.  Petersburg  immediately  after 
the  rising  of  Parliament  required  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Mission,  and  was 
little  short  of  an  ultimatum.  The  de- 
spatches of  the  late  Oovemment  and 
their  Viceroy  had  been  criticized ;  but  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  present  Oovem- 
ment held  almost  the  same  language 
as  their  Predecessors.  The  House  was 
told  in  1875  that  if  confidential  Papers 
could  be  produced,  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  relations  between  this  country  and 
Bussia  were  harmonious,  and  yet  at 
that  time  all  the  acts  now  complained  of 
had  taken  place,  and  they  all  remem- 
bered the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  at 
the  head  of  the  Oovemment,  in  which 
he  said  that  he  felt  no  alarm  at  the 
advance  of  Bussia ;  that  there  was  room 
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enough  in  Asia  for  England  and  Bussia. 
The  noble  Lord  spoke  on  that  occasion 
with  Oeneral  KaufiDiann's  letter  in  his 
pocket.  These  were  matters  he  would 
not  then  go  further  into,  as  he  had 
merely  risen  to  ask  for  further  Papers 
which  it  was  absolutely  necessary  they 
should  have  before  they  could  give  an 
opinion  upon  this  war.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  explained  the 
delay  in  the  production  of  the  Central 
Asian  Papers,  which  had  been  promised 
within  a  few  days  after  the  15th  of 
August,  but  had  been  kept  back  to  the 
last  moment  before  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, although  they  were  essential  to 
the  understanding  of  these  questions. 
Was  it  consistent  with  the  ordinary  ob- 
servances of  the  House  that,  having 
actually  laid  Papers  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  in  August  last,  under  the  title  of 
''  Central  Asia,  No  1,''  there  should  be 
delivered  to  hon.  Members  on  Saturday 
last  as  part  of  ^the  same  Papers 
despatches  three  months  later  in  date  ? 
But  several  Papers  of  the  most  vital  im« 
portance  had  not  been  ^ven  to  hon. 
Members  at  all.  Surely  Lord  Lytton's 
Proclamation  of  War  ought  to  be  laid 
on  the  Table.  Lord  Lytton  had  been 
made  to  say  in  it  that  the  Ameer  had 
''  openly  and  assiduously  attempted, 
both  by  words*  and  deeds,  to  incite  war 
against  the  British  Empire  in  India." 
There  was  not,  as  far  as  he  knew,  any 
evidence  in  support  of  this  statement ; 
and  he  should  certainly  like  to  know 
why  a  document  containing  it  was  not 
laid  before  the  House,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  compared  with  the  milder 
allegation  of  tne  hon.  Member  who 
had  seconded  the  Address,  that  there 
was  an  '' ill-concealed  enmity"  be- 
tween the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
and  the  Qt)vemment  of  the  Queen. 
Next,  then,  came  the  four  letters  written 
by  the  Commissioner  at  Peshawur,  and 
referred  to  by  the  Ameer.  These  letters 
also  should  be  before  them.  Perhaps 
they  miffht  serve  the  Ameer's  view,  and 
if  they  Sid  they  ought  to  be  known  here. 
They  had,  he  imderstood,  been  pub- 
lished in  Lidia.  The  Instructions  upon 
which  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  would 
have  acted  had  he  reached  Cabul  would 
be  a  document  in  which  the  House  would 
find  the  Oovemment  policy  very  clearly 
laid  down.  The  Oovemment  might  re- 
fuse to  present  these  Instructions  to  the 
I  House ;  and,  if  so,  hon.  Members  ooul4 
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account  for  the  refusal  in  their 
way.  Ho  threw  on  the  Government  the 
responsibility  of  assenting  or  refusing 
to  assent  to  their  publication.  At 
page  170  of  the  Afghan  Papers,  para- 
graph 34,  there  would  be  found  an  ex- 
traordinary statement  alle^d  to  be  made 
by  the  Bepresentative  of  the  Ameer. 
That  man  was  one  of  the  ablest  diplo- 
matists in  his  service,  yet  he  was  repre- 
sented in  these  Papers  as  saying  that 
since  his  own  absence  from  the  Cabul 
Durbar  His  Highness  had  fallen  under 
mischievous  influences,  which  he  himself 
deplored  and  condemned.  He  found 
nothing  in  the  Papers  to  explain  that 
statement,  and  he  was  inclined  to  think 
there  was  some  mistake  in  the  transla- 
tion from  the  Persian,  for  he  could  not 
understand  how  so  able  and  astute  a 
man  could  make  such  an  admission.  If 
it  was  true,  they  ought  to  know  what 
the  mischievous  influences  were,  and  if 
it  was  not  it  ought  to  be  rectifled.  Then 
at  page  180  some  extracts  from  a  oon- 
yersation  at  Simla  with  our  British 
Native  Agent  at  Cabul  were  given. 
Extracts  were  generally  unsatisfactory ; 
and  it  was  almost  always  possible  to 
make  an  extract  report  the  very  con- 
trary of  the  tenour  of  the  document  or 
report  from  which  it  was  taken.  Sir 
Charles  Wingfield,  a  great  Indian  autho- 
riiy,  had  represented  Shore  Ali  as  say- 
ing that  the  chief  reason  for  his  estrange- 
ment from  the  Indian  Government  was 
the  fact  of  his  having  read  in  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson's  works  that  the  policy  that 
was  being  pursued  by  the  British  Oto- 
vemment  towards  Afghanistan  was  a 
policy  of  annexation.  Was  he  right  in 
believing  that  that  part  of  the  conversa- 
tion omitted  in  the  extracts  was  the  part 
in  which  the  Ameer's  Agent  said  that  ? 
Ho  came  now  to  matters  outside  the 
Afghanistan  Question.  In  the  Speech 
there  was  a  paragraph  about  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin.  The  noble  Lord  who  moved 
the  Address  said  that  one  result  of  the 
meeting  of  Parliament  would  be  that  no 
Power  would  check  the  carrying  out  of 
the  Treaty ;  and  the  hon.  Member  who 
fl^^conded  it  said,  further,  that  on  the 
carrying  out^of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin 
would  depend"Tfe\5©vival  of  trade.  -  In 
that  he  quite  agr^pod  with  the  hon. 
Member ;  but  ho  \^8  greatly  mistaken 
if  he  supposed  th^  Treaty  of  Berlin 
was  going  to  be  carded  out  very  soon. 
He  had  no  doubt   t^^^   the   Bussian 
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troops  would  retire  by  the  stipulated 
time;  but  it  would  be  still  a  yeiy 
long  step  indeed  to  the  final  execu- 
tion of  the  Treaty,  and  they  might  ex- 
pect a  formidable  insurrection  in  South- 
em  Bulgaria  before  that  result  would 
be  consummated.  We  had  been  com- 
mitted to  certain  engagements  with 
Turkey.  Were  we  ready  to  be  a  party 
to  compelling  the  South  Bulgarians  to 
accept  a  Government,  even  when  they 
opposed  it  by  revolt  ?  He  would  remina 
the  noble  Lord  who  moved  the  Address 
that  his  great  Predecessor  in  the  title 
constantly  reftised  to  impose  by  force 
upon  a  people  a  form  oi  Government 
against  which  they  maintained  any  rea- 
sonable sort  of  objection.  Lord  Castle- 
reagh,  who  was  so  unpopular  in  conse- 
quence of  the  violence  of  his  repressive 
principles  with  regard  to  a  portion  of 
this  country,  never  would  have  gone  so 
far  as  to  impose  by  force  upon  foreigners 
a  form  of  Government  they  did  not  like. 
This  led  him  to  ask  for  Papers  on  this 
subject.  There  had  been  a  great  many 
Papers  in  connection  with  t£e  carrying 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  sureW 
there  were  many  of  those  Papers  which 
might  be  produced  without  the  least  in- 
convenience, such  as  the  German  Circu- 
lar to  the  Powers  in  August,  and  their 
answers,  the  German  Circular]  to  Tur- 
key, the  French  despatches  recommend- 
ing Turkey  to  carry  out  the  suggestions 
of  the  Congress  with  regard  to  Gbeeoe. 
Would  the  Government  present  the 
past  Papers  with  regard  to  Greece,  the 
Greek  Circulars  of  August  last  and  our 
reply,  and  the  French  Circular  of  the 
22nd  October,  to  which  we  only  replied 
on  the  21st.  November,  after  every  other 
Power  had  answered  it?  There  were 
Papers  published  during  the  Becess 
witii  regard  to  the  negotiations  between 
this  country,  France,  and  Egypt.  They 
were  complete  as  far  as  they  went ;  but 
they  made  no  mention  of  previous  com- 
munications. It  was  well  known,  how- 
ever, that  the  Government  went  out  of 
its  way  to  make  communications  to  the 
French  Government  respecting  Egypt; 
and  there  was  one  in  which  they  said 
that,  under  no  circumstances,  would  they 
take  any  steps  for  the  annexation  <n 
Egypt.  He  aid  not  know  whether  there 
were  any  more  Papers  on  this  subject. 
The  present  Government  seemed  inclined 
to  give  Parliament  a  vast  mass  of  infor- 
mation on  subjects  which  were  not  so 
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material,  and  to  keep  them  in  the  dark 
with  regard  to  important  matters  essen- 
tial to  the  understanding  of  our  position. 
With  respeot  to  l^gypt,  he  would  make 
this  remark.  Lord  Salisbury  alluded  in 
his  despatch  to  the  Correspondence  be- 
tween the  English,  French,  and  Austrian 
Oovemments  with  respect  to  the  Tripar- 
tite Treaiy;  but  M.  Waddington  went 
further  in  his  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury, 
and  spoke  about  the  clandestine  Con- 
vention between  ourselves  and  Turkey, 
and  mentioned  that  France  and  Austria 
refused  to  act  under  the  provisions  of 
the  Tripartite  Treaiy.  That  meant  that 
they  had  been  askea  to  act  together  with 
England  in  maintaining  the  integrity  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire,  and  had  refused. 
He  wanted  to  know  when  that  proposal 
was  made  to  France  and  Austria  ?  This 
was  of  great  importance,  because  they 
had  been  told  vexy  early  in  the  Eastern 
troubles  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  AfiPairs  that  the  Tripartite  Treaty 
must  be  looked  upon  as  virtually  dead, 
and  it  seemed  to  him  that  after  that 
statement  was  made  France  and  Austria 
were  invited  to  intervene  by  force  to 
maintain  the  integrity  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire.  He  also  wanted  to  know  what 
was  the  present  situation  with  regard  to 
Merv?  The  Oovernment  had  attached 
very  great  importance  indeed  to  the 
possession  of  Merv  by  Bussia ;  and  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  there  was 
any  information  to  disprove  the  very 
serious  rumours  which  were  afloat  on 
this  question?  More  information  was 
also  needed  with  regard  to  Cyprus,  pre- 
vious questions  in  reference  to  that  sub- 
ject having  been  answered  in  an  im- 
candid  way  in  that  House.  The  very 
question  as  to  jurisdiction  and  sovereignty, 
which  had  been  pooh-poohed  last  Ses- 
sion by  the  Solicitor  General  as  highly 
speculative,  had  arisen  in  regard  to  the 
trial  of  an  American  before  a  Court  pre- 
sided over  by  a  Turkish  cadi,  and  at  which 
the  assessor  was  an  Englishman.  A  con- 
viction for  digging  up  antiquities  was 
obtained  imder  a  Turkish  statute,  and 
the  antiquities  were  confiscated.  The 
point  was  raised  whether  the  Court  was 
a  Turkish  or  an  English  one  ;  the  defen- 
dant maintaining  that  if  it  was  an  Eng- 
lish Court  he  should  be  tried  by  English 
law,  and  that  if  it  was  a  Turkish  Court 
he  ought  to  be  tried  by  the  Consul.  The 
Oonsm  had  been  appealed  to,  and,  as  the 
American  Oovernment  did  not  pass  over 


these  matters  quietly,  there  had  no  doubt 
been  some  communications  with  the 
Oovernment.  Information  was  thus 
needed  not  only  with  regard  to  the 
health  of  Cyprus — which,  he  feared,  from 
the  reports  of  to-day,  was  a  serious  ques- 
tion, K>r  a  diminution  of  the  troops  quar- 
tered there  had  been  found  necessary — 
but  also  with  regard  to  the  grave  ques- 
tion of  jurisdiction  and  future  sovereignty. 
Parliament,  unless  otherwise  informed, 
must  treat  as  idle  rumours  stories  as  to 
a  new  secret  Convention  handing  over 
Cyprus  entirely  to  us ;  but  it  was  impor- 
tant that  in  any  new  arrangement  be- 
tween England  and  Turkey  Parliament 
should  not  leave  these  matters  in  the 
unsatisfactory  position  in  which  they 
now  stood. 

Mb.  BOUKKE  :  I  only  rise  to  trespass 
on  the  attention  of  the  House  for  two  or 
three  minutes  ^in  consequence  of  what 
has  just  fallen  from  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea.  I  am  very  far 
from  complaining  of  any  remarks  of  his. 
On  my  part,  and  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  I  may  state  mat  we  are 
always  ready  to  give  every  Paper  to  the 
Members  of  this  House  which  they  ask 
for,  provided  it  can  be  given  with  due 
regard  to  the  public  interests.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  know  what  are  the 
Papers  which  shall  be  presented  to  Par- 
liament. After  the  Government  have  done 
all  their  duty  in  a  matter,  certain  parts 
of  a  question,  or  certain  other  questions, 
may  occur  to  hon.  Members  of  this  House, 
and  therefore  all  the  Papers  required 
are  not  always  produced  at  first.  I 
can  only  say  tnat  all  the  Papers  he  may 
want  with  respect  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
if  he  would  only  give  me  Notice  of  them, 
I  will  do  my  best  to  produce  to  the 
House,  and  it  will  not  be  on  any 
small  or  narrow  ground  that  they  wiU 
be  refused.  With  regard  to  one  or  two 
remarks  which  were  hardly  worthy  of 
the  position  the  hon.  Baronet  holds  in 
this  House,  and  with  regard  to  *'  ex- 
tracts "  which  he  thought  were  occasion- 
ally garbled  and  not  produced  by  the 
Qt)vemment  with  a  very  good  inten- 
tion  

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE:  I  did 
not  allude  to  the  present  Government ; 
I  was  referring  to  something  that 
occurred  some  years  ago. 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Then  I  have  nothing 
more  to  say  upon  that  point.  I  am 
very  glad,  indeed,  to  have  elicited  that 
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espieBBion  &om  the  hou.  Baronet 
There  is  another  question  upon  whioL 
the  hoQ.  Baronet  did  bb^  sometlmig, 
and  upon  which  I  am  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  mjBelt.  I  certainly  did  at  the 
end  of  last  SesBion  use  the  words  which 
he  has  attributed  to  me,  and  have  never 
denied  them  for  one  moment,  either 
public  or  in  private  conversation,  and 
those  wordB  were  that  the  Central  Asian 
Papers  would  bo  produced  "in  a  fen 
days,"  The  fact  of  the  matter  iB  this— 
wheni  answered  thatQueBtionloonBuIted 
those  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  conEiult ; 
and  having  BatiBfied  myself  that  the 
Papers  should  be,  and  could  be,  pro- 
duced within  that  period,  I  used  the 
words  "  a  few  days  "  advisedly.  The 
Vacation  then  began,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  Papers  did  not  cease,  be- 
cause the  preparation  of  them  was  con- 
fided to  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
duBtriouB  public  servants  we  have,  and 
he  went  on  with  the  task.  But  events 
soon  occurred  which  made  it  [perfectly 
clear  that  the  Papers  which  we  intended 
to  present,  and  which  we  thought  would 
be  sufGciont  at  that  time,  woi3d  bo  in- 
adequate, with  regard  to  Central  Asia. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  very 
much  larger  series  of  Papers  should  be 
presented,  and  therefore  an  examination 
of  the  Central  Asian  documents  for  the 
last  13  years  had  to  be  undertaken. 
The  Itegistor  for  the  last  six  years  con- 
tains 15,000  documents;  therefore,  the 
examination  of  the  Pwiera  for  13  years 
was  no  light  task.  I,  during  the  He- 
cess,  reminded  the  Office  on  several 
occasions  of  the  promise  I  had  given, 
and  I  also  heard  on  several  occa- 
sions of  the  subject  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett), 
I  have  throughout  done  my  best  to 
have  the  Papers  produced ;  but  they 
wore  delayed,  in  the  first  instance,  owing 
to  the  press  of  business,  and,  in  the  next 

Elace,  owing  to  the  great  mass  which 
ad  to  be  examined.  All  I  need  odd  is, 
that  wo  were  as  anxious  as  any  hon. 
Member  could  be  that  they  should  be 
presented,  and  that  the  statement  that 
they  would  be  produced  "in  a  few 
days"  was  made  by  me  in  perfectly 
good  faith.  I  hope  this  explanation 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  House  and  for 
the  hon.  Baronet;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
I  think  I  may  sa^  that  no  great  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience  has  been  caused 
by  Uio  Papers  not  being  produced.  With 
Mr.  Sourit 


regard  to  one  expression  used  by  the  h(m. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Ohelsea,  "  that 
the  Papers  had  been  kept  bank,"  ] 
must  say  the  Papers  were  not  kept  back 
for  one  moment ;  but,  on  the  oonbsry, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  get  them  tar- 
ward;  so,  as  to  having  any  intention  to 
keep  them  back,  such  an  intention  has 
not  existed  for  one  moment.  The  hon. 
Baronet  has  already  made  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Berlin  Treaty ;  but  I 
may  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  Power  in  Europe  has  any 
intention  of  not  carrying  out  that  Treaty : 
find  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Baronet  will 
attach  importance  to  what  has  been  said 
by  M.  Waddington  on  the  subject.  M. 
Waddington,  at  a  dinner  which  waa 
given  a  few  weeks  ago  in  hie  honour, 
said,  with  regard  to  uie  Berlin  Treaty 
and  the  work  which  has  been  aooom- 
by     the    French    Plenipoten- 


Thev  hftve  imta^arated  peace;  tliey  have 
Btantly  sapported  tha  great  principles  cm 
which  onr  moaem  Bociot7  Teats,  1'hej-  hare 
maintained  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Fmnoe, 
and  tho;r  hare  hrought  back  for  her  from  Berlin 
the  esteem  and  rcepoct  of  Europe.  The  vork 
of  the  Congress  haa  heen,  and  ia  atill,  the  objeut 
of  attacks  aapaaaionate  as  they  are  unjust.  Tba 
momont  for  jadging  it  aa  a  whole  haa  not  yst 
■ived,  and  can  ajrive  only  when  it  hai  been 
npletely  carried  out.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
a  work  of  compromise  and  equilibrium, 
whereby  the  Powcre,  while  taking  acconnt  of 
accomplished  facta,  hare  sought,  na  far  as  was 
poBsihle,  to  conciliate  a  host  of  confiicdnx 
pretensions,  claims,  and  resistancea.  I rogardft 
—  1  equitable  aad  comparatively  dursblo  aoln- 
of  the  Eastern  Question ;  but  on  one  condi> 
tion — that'it  shall  be  completely  and  loyally 
carried  out  in  all  its  atipulationa,  withont  excep- 
tion, to  ensure  which  result  tho  French  Qorem- 
mant  will  devote  all  its  eSbrta.  The  Prafaot 
haa  spoken  of  apaitemtnt.  It  ia  a  word  I  always 
hear  with  pleaauro  ;  but  there  is  one  I  like  still 
bettor— it  is  peace.  We  hare  at  Berlin  secured 
leace  abroad.  Ttfay  it  Boon  be  equally  pro- 
I  nt  home,  and  take  root  in  the  heart  and 
of  trery  Pronchman  who  loves  hia  coun- 
I  give  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  highest  personification  of  Fnuoh 
Fatherland." 

That  was  the  sentiment  by  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  animated 
in  carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  they  are  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  Greece,  tho  hon.  Baronet  has  already 
been  informed  by  my  right  hon.  Friend 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present 
the  Papers  with  respect  to  that  oouBtt7 
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at  this  moment.  The  negotiations  are 
going  on,  and  I  can  say  they  are  favour- 
able to  the  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  As  to  the  document  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  alluded  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  of  any  great 
importance  now  whether  it  is  shown  or 
whether  it  is  not  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  asked  the  other  Powers 
to  join  in  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  extremely  unlikely,  because 
unnecessary ;  and  I  do  not  think  for  one 
moment  that  the  idea  was  entertained 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  asking 
the  other  Powers.  With  regard  to  the 
Central  Asian  Papers  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  will  kindly  give  me  a  list 
of  the  particular  Papers  which  he 
wishes  to  have  produced,  and  repeat  his 
Question  on  Monday,  I  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  give  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  took  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  for  a  little  more  infor- 
mation, especially  on  the  point  which 
was  more  particularly  before  them — the 
war  with  Afghanistan.  Before  that,  he 
must  state  that  although  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  asked  for  a 
great  many  Papers  on  a  great  many 
subjects,  he  yet  gave  good  reasons  for 
every  question.  He  had  been  met  very 
fairly  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  there  was  one 
Paper  which  his  hon.  Friend  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  include  in  the 
list  which  he  had  been  invited  to  give 
in,  because  it  was  not  actually  a  de- 
spatch, but  a  statement  of  M.  Wadding- 
ton.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  only 
one  more  remark  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  general  question,  and  that  was  as 
to  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  or  the 
conditions  to  which  this  country  and  the 
Government  stood  committed  with  re- 
gard to  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eou- 
melia.  There  appeared  to  be  a  feel- 
ing abroad  that  the  English  power 
might  be  used  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Bulgaria  being  a  united  Common- 
wealth. Now,  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  dividing 
Bulgaria;  but  he  knew  there  was  nothing 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  would 
look  upon  with  more  distaste  than  the 
use  of  the  English  power  to  put  down 
Buch  a  union  as  that  of  the  two  Bul- 
garias.  He  entirely  supported  his  hon. 
Sbiend  in  saying  he  trusted  the  Govern- 


ment were  not  in  any  way  committing 
the  country  without  giving  information, 
so  that  the  House  might  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  ground  on  which  they  did 
so.    His  hon.  Friend  had  anticipated 
him  in  two  or  three  questions  he  was 
going  to  ask  with  regard  to  Papers  that 
had  been  given  to  the  House  upon  this 
country's  position  in  Afghanistan.    In 
the  first  place,  he  alluded  to  the  Procla- 
mation of  War.  He  supposed  that  would 
be  given.     [Mr.  E.  Stanhope  :  Yes,  it 
is  given  to-night.]  His  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded  to  the  terms  of  that  Proclama- 
tion.   He  understood  it  went  back  for 
some  time  past,  and  supposed  it  referred 
to  those  acts  which  were  alluded  to  in 
that    part  of   Lord  Lytton's   despatch 
which  appeared  in  page  170;  but  he  did 
not  think  his  hon.  Friend  quite  described 
the  full  weight  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  House  might  fairly  ask  for  a  little 
more    information.    At    page    170    an 
account  was  given  by  Lord  Lytton  of 
the  Peshawur  Conference.   In  paragraph 
33  of  that  despatch  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  is 
reported  to  have  demanded  from  the 
Envoy  an  explanation  of  the  reported 
hostility  of  the  Ameer's  conduct.     The 
Envoy  is  stated  to  have  replied  that  the 
reports  which  had  reached  us  of  the 
Ameer's  utterances  were  much  exagger- 
ated, and  he  feared  His  Highness  had 
fallen  under  influences  which  he  must 
condemn.    In  the  enclosures  there  were 
most  detailed  memoranda  of  all  the  in- 
terviews between  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  and 
the   Minister  of   the  Ameer,    and  yet 
there  was  no  mention  of  this  demand, 
or  of  the  answer  thereto.     The  ques- 
tion he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  wished  to 
ask  was  whether  there  was  not  some 
such  allusion;  and,  if  there  was  not, 
upon  what  Lord  Lytton  founded   his 
statement  in  the  33rd  and  34th  para- 
graphs, that  there  was  a  demand  for 
explanation,  and  that  the  Envoy  gave  it? 
He  could  not  find  in  the  detailed  account 
either  the  demand  or  the  explanation. 
One  other  Paper  he  should  like  to  ask 
for,  which  was  not  of  great  importance; 
but  he  thought  they  should  have  the 
letter  from  Captain  Grey,  alluded  to  in 
the  Memorandum    by  Dr.  Bellew,   in 
page  195.    This  letter  he  wanted  pro- 
duced; because,  though  he  could  not 
put   his    hand   on    the    statement,   he 
knew  it    was  in  the  despatches,   that 
one  reason   why  the    Indian    Govern- 
ment believed  the  Ameer  was  hostile 
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expression    from    the     hon.     Baronet. 
There  is   another  question  upon  which 
the  hon.  Baronet  did  say  something, 
and  upon  which  I  am  anxious  to  say  a 
few  words  myself.    I  certainly  did  at  the 
end  of  last  Session  use  the  words  which 
he  has  attributed  to  me,  and  have  never 
denied  them  for  one  moment,  either  in 
public  or  in  private  conversation,  and 
those  words  were  that  the  Central  Asian 
Papers  would  be  produced  *'  in  a  few 
days."     The  fact  of  the  matter  is  this — 
when  I  answered  that  Question  I  consulted 
those  whom  it  was  my  duty  to  consult ; 
and    having  satisfied  myself  that   the 
Papers  should  be,  and  could  be,  pro- 
duced within  that  period,  I  used  the 
words  *'  a  few  days  "   advisedly.     The 
Vacation  then  began,  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  those  Papers  did  not  cease,  be- 
cause the  preparation  of  them  was  con- 
fided to  one  of  the  ablest  and  most  in- 
dustrious public  servants  we  have,  and 
he  went  on  with  the  task.     But  events 
soon  occurred  which  made  it  [perfectly 
clear  that  the  Papers  which  we  mtended 
to  present,  and  which  we  thought  would 
be  sufficient  at  that  time,  would  be  in- 
adequate, with  regard  to  Central  Asia. 
It  was  therefore  determined  that  a  very 
much  larger  series  of  Papers  should  be 
presented,  and  therefore  an  examination 
of  the  Central  Asian  documents  for  the 
last   13  years  had    to    be  undertaken. 
The  Begister  for  the  last  six  years  con- 
tains 15,000  documents;   therefore,  the 
examination  of  the  Papers  for  13  years 
was  no  light  task.     1,  during  the  Be- 
cess,  reminded    the  Office    on    several 
occasions  of  the  promise  I  had  given, 
and    I    also    heard    on    several    occa- 
sions   of   the    subject    from   the    hon. 
Member  for  Hackney    (Mr.    Fawcett). 
I  have  throughout  done    my    best  to 
have  the  Papers  produced;    but  they 
were  delayed,  in  the  first  instance,  owing 
to  the  press  of  business,  and,  in  the  next 
place,  owing  to  the  great  mass  which 
had  to  be  examined.    AH  I  need  add  is, 
that  we  were  as  anxious  as  any  hon. 
Member  could  be  that  they  should  be 
presented,  and  that  the  statement  that 
they  would  be    produced    "in   a  few 
days"    was  made  by  me    in  perfectly 
good  faith.    I    hope    this  ex^anation 
will  be  sufficient  for  the  House  and  for 
the  hon.  Baronet;  and,  at  the  same  time, 
1  think  I  may  say  that  no  great  diffi- 
culty or  inconvenience  has  been  caused 
by  the  Papers  not  being  produced.  With 

Mr.  Bourke 


regard  to  one  expression  used  by  the  hon* 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea,  ''  that 
the  Papers  had  been  kept  back,"  I 
must  say  the  Papers  were  not  kept  back 
for  one  moment ;  but,  on  the  contrary, 
we  have  done  our  best  to  get  them  for- 
ward ;  so,  as  to  having  any  intention  to 
keep  them  back,  such  an  intention  has 
not  existed  for  one  moment.  The  hon. 
Baronet  has  already  made  a  statement 
with  regard  to  the  Berlin  Treaty ;  but  I 
may  say  that  we  have  no  reason  to  sup- 
pose that  any  Power  in  Europe  has  any 
mtention  of  not  carrying  out  that  Treaty ; 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Baronet  will 
attach  importance  to  what  has  been  said 
by  M.  Waddington  on  the  subject.  M. 
Waddington,  at  a  dinner  which  was 
given  a  few  weeks  ago  in  his  honour, 
said,  with  regard  to  the  Berlin  Treaty 
and  the  work  which  has  been  accom- 
plished by  the  French  Plenipoten- 
tiaries— 

''They  have  inaugurated  peace;  they  have 
constanUy  supported  the  great  principles  on 
which  our  moaem  society  rests.  They  have 
maintained  the  honour  and  dignity  of  France, 
and  they  have  brought  hack  for  her  from  Berlin 
the  esteem  and  respect  of  Europe.  The  work 
of  the  Congress  has  been,  and  is  still,  the  object 
of  attacks  as  passionate  as  they  are  unjust.  Hie 
moment  for  judging  it  as  a  whole  haA  not  yet 
arrived,  and  can  arrive  only  when  it  has  been 
completely  carried  out.  The  Treaty  of  Berlin 
is  a  work  of  compromise  and  equilibrium, 
whereby  the  Powers,  while  taking  account  of 
accomplished  facts,  have  sought,  as  far  as  was 
possible,  to  conciliate  a  host  of  conflicting 
pretensions,  claims,  and  resistances.  I  regard  it 
as  an  equitable  and  comparatively  durable  solu- 
tion of  the  Eastern  Question ;  but  on  one  condi- 
tion—that'it  shall  be  completely  and  loyally 
carried  out  in  all  its  stipulations,  without  excep- 
tion, to  ensure  which  result  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  devote  all  its  efforts.  The  Prefect 
has  spoken  of  apaisement.  It  is  a  word  I  always 
hear  with  pleasure ;  but  there  is  one  I  like  still 
better — it  is  peace.  We  have  at  Berlin  secured 
you  peace  abroad.  May  it  soon  be  equally  pro- 
found at  home,  and  take  root  in  the  heart  and 
mind  of  every  Frenchman  who  loves  his  coun- 
try. I  give  the  health  of  the  President  of  the 
Republic,  the  highest  personification  of  French 
Fatherland." 

That  was  the  sentiment  by  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  were  animated 
in  carrying  out  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
and  I  wish  to  state  that  they  are  en- 
tirely in  accord  with  the  French  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  Greece,  the  hon.  Baronet  has  already 
been  informed  by  my  right  hon.  Friena 
that  it  would  be  impossible  to  present 
the  Papers  with  respect  to  that  country 
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at  this  moment.  The  negotiations  are 
going  on,  and  I  can  say  they  are  favour- 
able to  the  sentiments  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  As  to  the  document  to 
which  the  hon.  Baronet  has  alluded  on 
the  subject  of  the  Tripartite  Treaty,  I 
am  not  sure  whether  it  is  of  any  great 
importance  now  whether  it  is  shown  or 
whether  it  is  not  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  asked  the  other  Powers 
to  join  in  communications  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  extremely  unlikely,  because 
unnecessary ;  and  I  do  not  thmk  for  one 
moment  that  the  idea  was  entertained 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  asking 
the  other  Powers.  "With  regard  to  the 
Central  Asian  Papers  connected  with  the 
execution  of  the  Berlin  Treaty,  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  will  kindly  give  me  a  list 
of  the  particular  Papers  which  he 
wishes  to  have  produced,  and  repeat  his 
Question  on  Monday,  I  will  then  be  pre- 
pared to  give  him  an  answer. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOKSTEK  took  this  op- 
portunity to  ask  for  a  little  more  infor- 
mation, especially  on  the  point  which 
was  more  particularly  before  them — the 
war  with  Afghanistan.  Before  that,  he 
must  state  that  although  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oheisea  asked  for  a 
great  many  Papers  on  a  g^eat  many 
subjects,  he  yet  gave  good  reasons  for 
every  question.  He  had  been  met  very 
fairly  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Affairs ;  but  there  was  one 
Paper  which  his  hon.  Friend  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  include  in  the 
list  which  he  had  been  invited  to  give 
in,  because  it  was  not  actually  a  de- 
spatch, but  a  statement  of  M.  Waddin^- 
ton.  He  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  only 
one  more  remark  to  make  with  regard 
to  the  general  question,  and  that  was  as 
to  the  state  of  the  negotiations,  or  the 
conditions  to  which  this  country  and  the 
Government  stood  committed  with  re- 
gard to  Bulgaria  and  Eastern  Eou- 
melia.  There  appeared  to  be  a  feel- 
ing abroad  that  the  English  power 
might  be  used  to  prevent  the  people 
of  Bulgaria  being  a  united  Common- 
wealth. Now,  he  would  not  enter  into 
the  question  of  the  expediency  of  dividing 
Bulgaria;  but  he  knew  there  was  nothing 
that  a  large  part  of  the  population  would 
look  upon  with  more  distaste  than  the 
use  of  the  English  power  to  put  down 
such  a  union  as  that  of  the  two  Bul- 
mrias.  He  entirely  supported  his  hon. 
S^riend  in  saying  he  trusted  the  Govern- 


ment were  not  in  any  way  committing 
the  country  without  giving  information, 
so  that  the  House  might  form  a  judg- 
ment as  to  the  ground  on  which  they  did 
so.  His  hon.  Friend  had  anticipated 
him  in  two  or  three  questions  he  was 

foing  to  ask  with  regard  to  Papers  that 
ad  been  given  to  the  House  upon  this 
country's  position  in  Afghanistan.  In 
the  first  place,  he  alluded  to  the  Procla- 
mation of  War.  He  supposed  that  would 
be  given.  [Mr.  E.  Stanhope  :  Yes,  it 
is  given  to-night.]  His  hon.  Friend  had 
alluded  to  the  terms  of  that  Proclama- 
tion. He  understood  it  went  back  for 
some  time  past,  and  supposed  it  referred 
to  those  acts  which  were  alluded  to  in 
that  part  of  Lord  Lytton's  despatch 
which  appeared  in  page  170;  but  he  did 
not  think  his  hon.  Friend  quite  described 
the  fuU  weight  of  the  ground  upon  which 
the  House  might  fairly  ask  for  a  little 
more  information.  At  pa^  170  an 
account  was  given  by  Lord  Lytton  of 
the  Peshawur  Conference.  In  paragraph 
33  of  that  despatch  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  is 
reported  to  have  demanded  from  the 
Envoy  an  explanation  of  the  reported 
hostility  of  the  Ameer's  conduct.  The 
Envoy  is  stated  to  have  replied  that  the 
reports  which  had  reached  us  of  the 
Ameer's  utterances  were  much  exagger- 
ated, and  he  feared  His  Highness  had 
fallen  under  influences  which  he  must 
condemn.  In  the  enclosures  there  were 
most  detailed  memoranda  of  all  the  in- 
terviews between  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  and 
the  Minister  of  the  Ameer,  and  yet 
there  was  no  mention  of  this  demand, 
or  of  the  answer  thereto.  The  ques- 
tion ho  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  wished  to 
ask  was  whether  there  was  not  some 
such  allusion;  and,  if  there  was  not, 
upon  what  Lord  Lytton  founded  his 
statement  in  the  33rd  and  34th  para- 
graphs, that  there  was  a  demand  for 
explanation,  and  that  the  Envoy  gave  it? 
He  could  not  find  in  the  detailed  account 
either  the  demand  or  the  explanation. 
One  other  Paper  he  should  like  to  ask 
for,  which  was  not  of  great  importance ; 
but  he  thought  they  should  have  the 
letter  from  Captain  Grey,  alluded  to  in 
the  Memorandum  by  Dr.  Bellew,  in 
page  195.  This  letter  he  wanted  pro- 
duced; because,  though  he  could  not 
put  his  hand  on  the  statement,  he 
knew  it  was  in  the  despatches,  that 
one  reason  why  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment believed  the  Ameer  was  hostile 
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was  that  he  thought  this  Minister  was 
prejudiced  against  him.  With  respect 
to  the  letters  referred  to  in  the  despatch 
which  Lord  Cranbrook  called  the  eva- 
sive letter,  perhaps  they  were  not  in 
England.  [Mr.  E.  Stanhope:  Yes, 
they  are.]  Then,  again,  the  Nawab 
Gholam  Hussein  Khan  was  sent  to 
sound  the  Ameer  as  to  whether  he  would 
receive  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  the 
practice  was  in  Indian  matters  for  a 
gentleman  sent  on  a  mission  to  make  a 
Heport.  If  he  did  make  a  Beport,  and 
if  it  was  in  England,  would  it  be  pro- 
duced? If  it  was  not,  would  the  Go- 
vernment telegraph  for  it?  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  Report  would 
throw  a  great  deal  of  light  upon  the 
Ameer's  conduct.  The  only  other  re- 
quest for  additional  information  which 
he  would  make  referred  to  a  different 
matter.  The  policy  with  regard  to  the 
admission  of  British  Besidents  in  Af- 
ghanistan had  been  admitted  on  all 
sides  to  have  been  changed  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  who  wrote  on  the  22nd  of  Jan- 
uary to  Lord  Northbrook,  and  again  on 
the  19th  of  November,  in  a  tone  which 
undoubtedly  denoted  a  great  change  of 
policy.  The  question  he  was  going  to 
ask  was,  whether  there  were  any  opi- 
nions given  by  any  Members  of  the  In- 
dian Council  in  ^gland  on  the  matter, 
and  whether  they  would  be  produced  ? 
He  could  not  think  that  there  was  any- 
thing in  any  of  these  Papers  which  the 
Government  would  refuse  to  give  to  the 
House.  He  had  only  one  other  remark 
to  make,  and  it  was  with  reference  to 
the  question  as  between  the  present  Go- 
vernment and  the  GK)vemment  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  connected  with. 
It  might  be  thought  unseemly  that  there 
should  be  bickerings  between  two  front 
Benches,  between  the  present  Ministers 
and  the  late  Ministers,  with  regard  to 
their  past  conduct  when  the  country  was 
in  a  difficult  position,  and  when  they 
were  eng^ed  in  so  very  important  a 
matter;  yet  the  Opposition  could  not, 
with  a  due  regard  to  their  own  honour, 
allow  charges  to  be  made  against  them 
without  making  some  reply.  He  only 
wished,  very  briefly,  just  to  state  what 
the  country,  generally  speaking,  under- 
stood by  Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch. 
They  understood,  first,  that  Lord  North- 
brook  and  the  Government  did  not  agree 
as  to  the  treatment  of  the  Ameer ;  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  disagreement.  Lord 
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Northbrook  informed  the  Ameer  that  the 
discussion  as  to  his  reception  of  a  Besi- 
dent  had  better  be  postponed  to  a  more 
convenient  season,  ana  that  the  result 
was  that  no  assurances  were  given  to  the 
Ameer.  He  was  confident  that  it  was 
the  impression  of  the  country  that  the 
Ameer  wanted  assurances  against  Bus- 
sia ;  that  Lord  Northbrook  was  prepared 
to  give  these  assurances;  and  that  it  was 
owing  to  the  action  of  the  Home  Go- 
vernment that  they  were  not  given. 
Now,  the  facts  were  these— that  Lord 
Northbrook  proceeded  to  give  certain 
assurances  containing  the  word  ''pro- 
bable," and  that  it  was  in  consequence  of 
a  telegram  he  received  from,  the  Home 
Government  that  he  missed  out  the  word 
''  probable,"  and  gave  to  his  assurances 
a  stronger  character.  The  question  of 
the  assurances  was  not  postponed.  On 
the  contrary,  in  the  Blue  Book  there 
are  positive  statements  made  by  Lord 
SaHsDury  and  Lord  Lytton,  that  assur- 
ances were  given  against  asgression.  He 
thought  they  had  some  right  to  complain 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dwelling 
upon  the  refusal  of  Lord  Northbrook  to 
insert  in  his  communication  to  the 
Ameer  a  distinct  reference  to  a  possible 
aggression  on  the  part  of  Bussia ;  because 
they  had  every  reason  to  believe  that 
for  two  years,  at  least,  thereafter  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  his  Colleagues 
would  have  taken  up  precisely  the  same 
ground.  Lord  Northbrook  was  given 
to  understand  by  the  Government  that 
the  policy  of  their  Predecessors  was 
approved. 

LoKD  BOBEBT  MONTAGU* :  Sir,  a 
reference  has  been  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  to  some  "  acts  of 
hostiliiy  "  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
mitted by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
against  the  English  nation.  No  such 
acts  could  have  oeen  committed  prior  to 
the  conclusion  of  the  Peshawur  Confer- 
ences in  the  month  of  May  of  last  year ; 
for  Lord  Lytton  and  the  Indian  Council 
wrote,  in  their  despatch  of  May  10 — 

"  We  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  any  act  of 
aggression  on  the  part  of  the  present  Ameer, 
or  on  our  own  part  axiy  cause  of  interference 
with  His  Highness.  Our  relations  with  him 
are  still  such  as  we  commonly  maintain  with 
the  Chiefs  of  neighbouring  and  friendly 
countries."— [4/57^««i»raif,  No.  1,  p.  172.] 

Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  moreover,  on  March  16, 
1877,  summed  up  the  conclusions  of  the 
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Conference  in  a  Paper  for  the  Ameer's 
Envoy,  and  said — 

"  The  Britiflh  Govemment  harbours  no  hostile 
designs  against  Afghanistan.  .  .  .  The  Afghan 
people  may  rest  fully  assured  that  so  long  as  they 
are  not  excited  by  tiieir  Euler,  or  others,  to  actis 
of  aggression  upon  the  territories  or  friends  of 
the  British  Government,  no  British  soldier  will 
ever  be  permitted  to  enter  Afghanistan  unin- 
vited. .  .  .  The  Ameer  .  .  .  need  be  under  no 
apprehensioD  whatever  of  any  hostile  action  on 
the  part  of  the  British  Govemment." — llbid, 
p.  220.] 

The  supposed  casus  belli  is  simply  and 
solely  the    refusal   to  receive,  at    the 
date  named  by  Lord  Lytton,  an  armed 
British  Embassy  of  1,000  strong.     It  is 
worth  while  to  trace  the  causes  of  that 
refusal ;  for  there  is  a  patent  and  dis- 
tinct chain  of  causes  and  effect,  which 
brought  about  that  refusal  and  the  war. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
just  accounted  for  the  lateness  of  the 
production  of  the  Papers — just  a  week 
before  this  time— ana  the  short  notice 
which  was  given  for  the  assembling  of 
Parliament — ^little  more  than  a  week — 
by  saying  that  the  Oovemment  had  not 
at  all  expected  a  war ;  and  that  as  soon 
as  they  saw  that  war  was  inevitable, 
they  determined  upon  calling  Parlia- 
ment together.    I  was  glad  to  hear  that 
assertion ;  for  it  is  as  much  as  denying 
that  the  war  was  intentionally  brought 
about,  and  a  casus  belli  invented  to  serve 
a  particular  purpose.      That,    indeed, 
would  be  a  crime  too  awful  in  its  con- 
ception, and  too  heinous  in  its  perpe- 
tration, for  anyone  calmly  to  contem- 
plate.   But  if  this  be  not  true,  then  the 
Govemment  may  be  accused  of  want  of 
prescience  in  not  foreseeing  the  war  of 
which  they  had  been  warned  by  the 
Indian  Council,  and  of  blindness  in  not 
detecting  a  very  manifest  chain  of  causes 
and  effect.    At  the  time  of  our  Afghan 
reverses,    in    1842,    a  policy    towards 
Afghanistan  was    inaugurated.      That 
policy  was  to  cultivate  and  maintain,  by 
every  means  in  our  power,  the  goodwill 
and  friendship  of  the  Ameer,  and,  as  a 
part  of  that  poli^,  not  to  force  upon  him 
the  location  of  ^European  Envoys  on  his 
territory.    That  policy  was  perfected  by 
Lord  Canning;  it  was  carried  out  by 
Lord  Lawrence;  it  was  endorsed  and 

Practised  by  Lord  Mayo ;  and  not  repu- 
iated  by  Lord  Northbrook.  During  all 
that  time,  for  30  years,  there  has  been 
an  Indian  Envoy  at  the  Court  of  Cabul ; 
but  no  British  Envoy  was  forced  upon 


the  Ameer.  That  policy  was  successM. 
On  Jime  7,  1875,  the  Indian  Govem- 
ment wrote,  in  a  despatch  to  Lord 
Salisbury — 

"  If  we  have  formed  a  ooirect  ladgment  of 
the  sentiments  of  the  Ameer  towards  the  British 
Govemment,  the  main  ohjects  of  the  policy 
which  was  advocated  by  Lora  Canning  .  .  .  are 
secured." — [Ibid,  p.  184.] 

Lord  Salisbury,  however,  comes  to  the 
India  Office  in  1874,  and  he  soon 
determines  to  change  the  policy  which 
had  been  maintcdned  by  so  many  succes- 
sive Governments,  and  advocated  by  all 
who  were  acquainted  with  India,  and 
which  had  been  successful;  he  deter- 
mined to  change  it,  and  adopt  an- oppo- 
site policy.  He  wrote  a  high-handed 
despatch,  commanding  a  change  of 
policy.  The  Indian  Council  replied  by  a 
dignified,  but  strong  protest,  warning  him 
of  the  dangers  which  he  was  incurring. 
Lord  Salisbury's  despatch  was  written  on 
January  22,  1875.  The  Indian  protest 
was  written  on  June  7th.  On  November 
19th,  Lord  Salisbury  sent  a  still  more 
peremptory  order,  directing  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  British  Envoy.  Again,  Lord 
Northbrook  and  his  Council  remon- 
strated, protesting  in  strong  and  unmis- 
takable terms — 

"  We  deprecate,  as  involving  serious  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Afghanistan  and  to  the  interests 
of  the  British  Empire  in  India,  the  execution, 
under  present  circumstances,  of  the  instructions 
conveyed  in  your  Lordship's  Despatch." — [Ibid, 
p.  156.] 

This  was  met  by  Lord  Salisbury,  and 
overriden,  by  a  most  peremptory  order 
to  carry  out  the  opposite  poHcy  without 
a  moment's  delay.  There  is  then  a 
hiatus  in  the  Blue  Book.  But  we  know 
that  Lord  Northbrook  came  home  before 
his  time,  and  that  Lord  Lytton  was 
appointed.  Lord  Lytton  had  con- 
ferences with  Lord  Salisbury  and  the 
Bussian  Ambassador,  Count  Schouvaloff, 
and  went  to  India  to  carry  out  the  new 
policy.  There  was  a  new  Council  and  a 
new  Viceroy  ;  and  they  wrote  home  in 
May,  1877,  that  the  information  con- 
cerning these  conferences  with  the 
Bussian  Ambassador  '*  influenced  their 
considerations,"  and  then  they  pro- 
ceeded to  affirm  many  things  which 
they  had  a  short  time  before  most 
stoutly  denied,  in  order  to  vindicate  or 
at  least  exculpate  the  change  of  policy. 
Thus  was  the  settled  and  time-honoured 
policy  of   30   years  reversed,   and  no 
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information  is  laid  before  the  House  of 
the  grounds  which   ''influenced"  and 
brought  about  that  change.     We  know 
not  how  or  by  what   arg^uments  that 
sudden    volte-face,    before  the  Bussian 
Ambassador,  was  produced.      It  is  now 
for  the  House  to  look  at  the  results,  not 
unpredicted  and  unwarned,  and  to  judge 
of   that    change  of   policy.      A  policy 
approved  and  maintained    by   Parlia- 
ment, by  successive  Administrations  and 
Viceroys,  has  been  suddenly  and  secretly 
altered,  and  Parliament  knows  not  the 
reasons  which  induced  the  alteration. 
Unless  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  be 
no  more  than  a  debating  society,  it  must 
judge  the  acts  of  the  Ministry,  and  hold 
them  responsible  for  a  change  in  a  de- 
clared policy  that  Parliament  had  ap- 
proved.   The  country  expects  the  House 
to  do  this.    Yet  the  information  which 
alone  can  enable  the  House  to  arrive  at 
this  Judgment,  has  not  been  laid  before 
the  House ;  and  we  are  called  together 
because  the  wilful  change  of  policy  has 
immediately  resulted  in  a  war,  just  as 
we  were  forewarned  that  it  woiild.    The 
fact  I  believe  to  be  this — Lord  Salisbury 
never  apprehended  the  old  policy,  be- 
cause of  a  most  pernicious  fallaoy  in  his 
mind ;  and  he  initiated  the  new  policy 
as  a  direct  outcome  of  that  fallacy.     He 
could  not  understand  the  former  policy, 
which  has  been  termed  ''masterly  in- 
activity," because  he  has  no  conception 
of  any  influence  except  brute  force.    He, 
for  the  same  reason,  disbelieved  in  the 
possibility  of  any  Bussian  influence  being 
exerted  in  Afghanistan  or  India,  and 
told  us  to  study  "  maps  on  a  large  scale," 
and  see  how  far  off  India  is  from  Bussia ; 
and  he  jeered  at  Bussian  power  being 
felt  in  India,  saying  that  you  might  just 
as  well  expect  a  Bussian  Army  to  march 
on  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.     As  he  mis- 
judged the  former  policy,  so  too  when 
he   found  that  Bussian  influence  had 
become  paramount  at  Cabul,  he  had  no 
other     idea    of    establishing     English 
influence,  except  by  brute  force.     Yet, 
"  opinion    is    stronger    than    armies." 
That  disbelief  in  anything  except  brute 
force  is  the  grave  error  in  Lord  Salis- 
bury's mind,  which  has  proved  fatal  to 
our    influence    in    the    East,   and  has 
thrown  Afghanistan    into  the  arms  of 
Bussia,  and  given   Bussian  policy  full 
scope  in  Europe.      He  has,  as  I   will 
presently  shoyr,  been  playing  Bussia's 
game,    in    fighting    the    Ameer,    and 
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causing  us  to  assume  the  character  of 
aggressors,  while  Bussia  is  enabled  to 
appear  as  a  protector.  Lord  Napier,  in 
his  able  Memorandum  on  this  question  (at 
page  225  of  the  Papers) — a  Memoran- 
dum penned  on  the  very  day  of  the 
signature  of  the  Schouvaloff-Salisbury 
capitulation — May  30 — says — *  *  We  have 
managed  the  Ameer  badly.  .  .  .  the 
Afghans  look  upon  us  as  a  weak  and 
treacherous  people."  That  is  very 
true ;  and  all  our  recent  acts  and  words 
have,  I  will  show,  tended  to  increase 
that  distrust  in  the  Ameer's  mind.  It 
will  be  found,  by  the  Papers,  that  the 
Ameer  reiterated  firemiently  his  pro- 
found distrust  of  the  Kussians.  That 
feeling  pervades,  indeed,  the  whole  of 
Central  Asia.  Thus  we  read  in  Sir  Donald 
McLeod's  Memorandum  (page  47) — 

"  AH  the  information.  I  have  been  enabled  to 
obtain  on  the  subject  leads  me  to  believe  that 
there  exists,  throughout  Central  Asia,  in  the 
minds  of  all  the  most  influential  and  best  in- 
formed of  its  populations,  a'  wide  spread  feeling 
of  distrust  and  dislike  of  the  Russians,  as  an 
aggressive  and  unscrupulous  Power,  who  have 
brought  their  co-rdigionists  (Mahommedans) 
to  ruin  and  humiliation,  in  almost  all  quarters 
where  their  dominion  has  been  established." 

That  was  written  in  1868,  before  the 
events  of  the  late  war,  the  Berlin  Treaty, 
and  the  Secret  Agreement ;  or  the  same 
would  have  been  also  said  of  us. 
Another  example  of  this  feeling  is  given 
in  the  Ameers  letter  of  May  5,  1873 
(page  110),  in  which  he  says — 

"  It  cannot  be  concealed  that  it  is  impossible 
for  the  Russians  to  remain  always  firm  in  tiieir 
negotiations.  For  instance,  they  could  not 
remain  firm  in  their  engagements  about  the  . 
Crimea  even  for  a  short  period.  My  anxiety 
which  I  feel  on  account  of  the  Russians  will 
never  be  removed  unless  the  British  Govern- 
ment adorns  the  Afghan  Gk>vemment  with 
gp^eat  assistance  in  money  and  ammunitions  of 
war  for  the  troops,  and  unless  great  aid  is  g^ven 
for  the  construction  of  strong  forts  throughout 
the  Northern  Afghan  Border.  And  further,  if 
an  emergency  arises  from  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment to  oppose  the  Russians,  such  opposition 
cannot  take  place  without  the  co-operation  of 
the  disciplined  troops  of  the  Britiui  Gk>vem- 
ment.  .  .  .  Time  hiGis  approached  very  near, 
when  the  Russians,  after  taking  possession  of 
TJrganj  fand  Merve  Shajehan,  will  make  com- 
munications for  exerdfiing  some  influence  in  my 
kingdom." 

That  was  the  state  of  feeling  throughout 
Eussia.  They  knew  the  Russians  to  be 
false,  faithless,  and  robbers  of  territory 
by  fraud  and  force.  They  recognized 
the  fact  that  the  Bussian  political  prin- 
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ciple  is — Destruction  in  order  to  annex. 
What  should  have  been  our  line  of  con- 
duct ?  We  should  have  been  careful  to 
dissociate  ourselves  entirely  from  the 
Bussians,  and  separated  ourselves  en- 
tirely from  their  proceedings.  What 
was  our  line  of  conduct  ?  On  GK)rtcha- 
koffs  suggestion  we  did  the  very  re- 
verse. We  set  to  work  thoroughly  to 
re-assure  the  Ameer  (as  we  learn  from 
page  211  and  many  other  places).  We 
told  the  Ameer  that  there  is  no  danger 
from  Bussia;  no  precautions  need  be 
taken  against  Bussia ;  Bussia  will  never 
invade  him,  nor  interfere  in  his  terri- 
tory; there  is  not  the  slightest  reason 
to  fear  Bussia.  Lord  Sa£sbury  expa- 
tiated upon  this  theme  in  his  speech 
about  'Marge  scale  maps,"  and  ''Cape 
of  Good  Hope' '  re- assurance.  Doubtless, 
that  speech  was  read  in  Cabul,  and  the 
incredulous  Afghans  learned  that  we 
English  considered  that  the  inspection 
of  a  large  map  was  enough  to  convince 
any  sane  man  that  the  Bussians  could 
never  reach  Afghanistan,  and  that  no 
apprehensions  need  be  entertained  of  a 
Bussian  advance  in  Central  Asia.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  we  were  urging  the 
Ameer  to  receive  a  British  Envoy  at 
Cabul,  and  English  officers  on  his 
Northern  Frontier.  **  I  really  cannot  be 
answerable  for  their  lives  (reiterated 
the  Ameer),  my  people  have  an  ineradi- 
cable hatred  to  Europeans."  Yet  we 
continued  to  urge  it  vehemently.  **  Why 
then  should  you  want  to  send  Envoys 
and  officers  ?'  *  asked  he.  *  *  Merely  out  of 
kindness;  in  order  to  protect  your  terri- 
tory." **  From  whom?"  **  From  Bussian 
aggression."  **  That  is  but  a  pretext 
(thought  he).  You  tell  me  not  to  fear 
Bussian  aggression,  and  yet  you  want 
to  send  Envoys  and  officers  to  protect 
me  against  Bussian  aggression.  I  sus- 
pect that  you  would  send  them  to  under- 
mine my  independence,  so  that  you  may 
make  me  a  mere  Indian  Prince,  or 
openly  annex  my  territory."  That  was  a 
very  natural  conclusion  for  him  to  arrive 
at,  and  that  was  the  conclusion  which 
he  arrived  at.  Colonel  Taylor,  the 
British  Commissioner  at  Umbeyla, 
wrote  these  words  with  regard  to  British 
officers  in  Afghanistan — 

«  Asa  body,  the  Afghans  do  distrust  us,  and 
the  re-appearance  of  rair  faces  m  the  streets  of 
Cabul  would  not  bo  popular,  aq  they  would  be 
regarded  as  the  forerunners  of  occupation." — 
[Ibid.  p.  68.] 


That  was  a  very  natural  conclusion  in 
regard  to  the  real  object  in  the  urgency 
of  British  demands  to  send  British 
Envoys.  The  occupation  of  Quetta 
strengthened  that  suspicion.  ' '  It  would 
be  a  very  good  step,^  said  the  Indian 
Government,  "  provided  you  could  get 
the  Ameer  to  concur  in  it;  but  not  other- 
wise, as  it  would  raise  his  suspicions." 
Look  at  the  position  of  Quetta  on  the 
map ;  at  the  mouth  of  the  Bolan  Pass ; 
excellent  to  bar  an  advance  of  the  Bus- 
sians ;  but  no  one  fears  an  advance  of 
the  Bussians;  we  are  all  thoroughly 
re-assured  on  that  point.  The  only 
other  use  of  it  is,  as  a  basis  from  which 
to  effect  a  coup  de  main  on  Candahar, 
and  then  on  Ouzni,  and  then  on  Cabul. 
That  was  the  next  step  to  sow  distrust, 
and  to  make  the  Ameer  suspect  our  in- 
tentions. So  that,  as  we  re-assured  the 
Ameer  against  all  fears  concerning 
Bussia,  as  Prince  Oortchakoff  persuaded 
us  to  do,  we  were,  in  fact,  causing  him  to 
distrust  our  own  good  intentions.  Not 
content  with  this,  the  suggestion  is 
quietly  rumoured  (as  we  find  from  the 
despatch  of  the  Indian  Government  of 
May  10th,  1877)  that  the  Ameer  was 
''assumed  to  be  dependent"  on  Great 
Britain.  We  are  further  told  (page 
166)— 

<'  Prince  Gortchakoff  had  not  been  slow  to 
fix  Jupon  us  all  the  responsibilities  of  such  a 
position.  ...  It  is  the  British  Government 
which  the  Government  of  Bussia  would  en- 
deavour to  hold  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Ameer." 

He  had  not  only,  then,  been  led,  by  our 
own  words  and  acts,  to  mistrust  us,  and 
to  suspect  us;  but  he  was  induced  to 
associate  us  in  the  same  enterprize  with 
the  Bussians,  and  we  had  so  far  suc- 
ceeded that  he  was  already  regarded  as 
a  mere  dependent  of  Great  Britain. 
What  was  the  effect  on  the  Ameer  ?  At 
the  Peshawur  Conferences,  on  May  1 9th, 
1877,  we  find  the  Envoy  saying  signifi- 
cantly— You  talk  of  danger?  But 
danger  is  of  two  kinds,  external  and 
internal.  Against  all  external  danger 
you  have  re-assured  me ;  you  say  there 
IS  none.  There  is  then  only  a  danger 
from  within ;  and  that  is  the  very  thin^ 
which  I  fear  that  your  Envoys  would 
cause.  The  mischief  seemed,  then,  to 
have  been  already  done;  and  it  was 
worked  by  our  own  hands.  Yet  we 
were  not  content.  We  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  inveigled  into  going  further 
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Envoy  at  tlte  Feshawnr  Conferences  was 
a  cunning  man.  He  bethongbt  him  of 
a  delicate  teat.  "  You  wish  me  to  accept 
your  British  Envoys,  to  guard  me 
a^^ainst  Kussia,  because  the  advance  of 
Kuasia  is  so  rapid  in  Central  Asia? 
(thought  he.)  I  will  see  whether  you  are 
sincere."  He  thei-efore  said  to  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  {page  114)  — "The  Turkomans, 
across  the  Oxue,  are  much  afraid  of  the 
Buseian  Army  vhich  is  approaching ; 
and  they  have  sent  to  the  Ameer  for  help 
against  the  advancing  Bussiana ;  but 
what  do  you,  Sir  LewisPelly,  advise?" 
"Oh!"  said  Sir  Lewis,  "the  Turko- 
mans are  a  set  of  robbers ;  do  not  help 
them;  leave  them  to  the  Bueaians. 
"Oh no!  (thought  the  Envoy),  you  seem 
very  maiaix  to  concur  in  the  Buseian 
plans  of  aggression;  perhaps  you  belong 
tu  the  aame  gang,  and  are  a  merepal  of 
theirs."  T^t  was  a  suspicion.  Was  it 
a  just  suspicion  7  Of  course,  it  was 
more  than  a  suspicion.  For  the 
Foahawur  Conference  was  closed  in 
February,  1877;  while  on  January  28, 
1876,  the  Indian  Government  wrote,  in 
their  despatch,  cooceming — 

"  Thu  usurancee  efivon  to  tho  Ameer,  tliat  a 
good  uudciBtandiog  exists  between  Bneland 
and  Busaia  on  Central  Afian  aflhin." — [Jbii. 

p.  164.] 

Then  England  and  Bussia  had  already 
come  to  an  understanding,  not  only  as 
to  what  shonld  be  done  with  Afghanis- 
tan, but  also  respecting  all  the  Khanates 
of  Central  Asia !  The  booty  was  already 
divided  beforehand !  That  was  one  way 
of  "  re-assuring  "  the  Ameer,  who  had 
already  begun  to  think  that  Afghanistan 
had  been  placed  between  the  upper  and 
nether  millstone!  Again,  tho  Viceroy 
and  Sir  Lewis  Felly  used  a  threat  to 
tlie  Envoy  atPeshawur — a  threat  which 
ilew  like  an  arrow,  to  wound  beyond  its 
mark.  On  October  10,  1876  (page  183) 
they  said — 

"  Our  only  mtoKst  in  naiotaiiuD^  the  inde. 

ppodenco  of  AfglisniHtiQ  is  to  provide  for  the 
Bccurity  of  our  own  Frontier.  But  tho  moment  wt 
cxaao  U)  regard  Afghanistan  as  a  fiiendly  and 
firmlf  allied  State,  what  ii  there  to  prevent  u» 
from  providing  for  the  security  of  ouz  Frontier 
hy  an  understanding  with  Russia,  which  might 
have  the  effect  of  wiping  Afghanistan  out  of  the 
map  altogether?  If  the  Ameer  does  not 
desire  to  I'ome  to  a  sperdy  understanding  with 
us,    Ruaain    docs ;   and    she  demrea  it    at  his 

mpBDBB." 
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Just  as  I  thoDght  I  siud  the  Ameer  to 
himadf ;  they  nave  been  plotting  to- 
gether for  my  deatructiou ;  and  if  1  can- 
not be  persuaded  to  admit  the  ' '  internal 
danger,"  tfaey  will  tear  me  in  pieces  by 
force;  better  to  trust  to  the  God  of 
Battles  and  of  Justice,  and  die  sword  in 
hand.  Lord  Napier,  in  bis  Hemoran- 
dum  written  on  the  Sohouvaloff-Salia- 
bury  capitulation  day,  says — 

Does  not  the  example  of  Turkey,  witli  hsr 
tributary  States  stin«a  into  lebellion  by  smis- 
saries  from  Eussiaii  societies,  show  the  mischief 
which  Bussia  might  work  in  IndiaF" — [Jbid. 
p.  22fi.] 

That  the  Ameer  had  been  thinking 
much  on  this  subject  is  proved  by  the 
fact  that  his  Envoy  spread  out  a  map, 
and  asked  Dr.  Bellow  (on  February  7, 
1877)  to  point  to  Bosnia  and  Herzego- 
vina and  Servia  and  Bulgaria,  and 
Circssda ;  and  asked— 

How  it  was  Quit  the  nations  of  Enrope  (and 
notably  Great  Britain)  permitt«d  Roama  to  send 
her  soldieiB  to  fight  in  Uie  Servian  ranks  whilst 
the  Russian  Ambasasdoi  remained  at  Constanti- 
nople."—[/Wrf.  p.  202.] 

Doubtless  he  asked,  also,  why  we  inter- 
fered to  save  Servia,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  the  "most  outrageous  and 
wicked  war"  (as  the  Prime  Minister 
said  on  September  21,  1876),  and  to 
prevent  Turkey  from  crushing  Servia, 
and  even  from  taking  securities  against 
a  repetition  of  the  o^ence.  He  perhaps 
askeii  why  we  had  been  content  with 
telling  Bussia  that  it  was  a  breach  of 
Treaties  and  of  International  Xaw  to 
invade  Turkey ;  while  we  did  not  fulfil 
our  obligations  under  those  Treaties, 
and    defend    the  integrity    and    inde- 

Eendence  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Dr. 
iellew  states  that  he  asked  about  Cir- 
cassia — Circassia,  whoso  independence 
we  had  recognised — Circassia,  the  great 
bulwark  that  prevented  the  advauce  of 
BuEsia  into  Central  Asia,  the  hrst 
fortress  of  India  (as  was  well  remarked 
by  Sir  Henry  Bawljnson,  and  by  others 
in  these  Afghan  Papers).  And  we 
allowed  Bussia  to  take  Circassia  and 
menace  India !  Tet  that  was  of  little 
use  to  Bussia ;  for  the  Caucasus,  even 
although  BuBsian,  was  yet  impassable ; 
and  Poti,  to  the  south,  was  marshy, 
and  malarious,  and  with  three  miles  of 
shoal  water  between  it  and  the  sea  ;  and 
so  we  gave  Bussia  tho  only  good  har- 
bour  on   the  coast  —  Batoum  —  and 
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enabled  her  to  turn  the  Caucasus  and  Lokd    ROBERT    MONTAGU :     He 

land  her  troops  to  menace  Persia  and  may   have    heard   of   the   despatch   of 

India.     So  the  Envoy  saw  how  that  by  February  28,  1876,  before  the  Peshawur 

our  perfidious  advice  to  Turkey  we  had  Conference  at  the  end  of  the  year.  Such 

weakened  her  hands — ^the  Head  of  all  things  are  easily  done  in  India.     I  am, 

Islam — and  by  our  treacherous  acts  at  however,   no    longer    speaking    of  the 

Berlin  we  had  given  away  her  fortresses  effect  on  the  Ameer's  mind ;    I  have 

and  harbours,  and  by  our  secret  agree-  passed  from   that  to  the  acts  of  the 

ments,  we  had  partitioned  her  Empire.    GK)vemment 

Nay  more;  his  suspicions  were  oonfinned  Mb.  E.  STANHOPE   said,  that  the 

when  he  read  the  Premier's  speech  on  document  referred  to  was  a  confidential 

the  28th  July —  and  private  despatch,  containing  instruc- 

**One  of  the  results  of  my  attending  the  tions   intended  for  the  Viceroy.      The 

Congress  of  Berlin  has  been  to  prove,  what  I  Government  thought  it  ought  to  be  now 

always  suspected  to  ^  an  absolute  fact,  that  published  for  the  information  of   the 

this  horrible,  devastating  war,  which  has  just  tt-.,.-^ 

terminated,  would   not   have    taken  place  if  •■J-?.^^®'    _^^__-^_,  ^-.^^xm  a /-i-rT     rm 

England  had  spoken  with  the  necessary  firm-  hORD  ROBERT  MONTAGU  :  Then, 

ness."  I  think.  Sir,  that  the  next  poetical  effu- 

Was  not  aU  this  enough  to  make  the  8ion,wldoh  WLytton  writes,  ^^^ 

Ameer  say :  '*  Russia  and  England  seem  entitled-'*  The  Sorrows  of  a  Viceroy ;" 

to  be  puUing  together;  they  are  in  the  ^^^  it  appears  that  he  n^ust  submit  to 

same  boat;  while  there  is  this  difference  receiving  despatches  couched  in  limguage 

between  them-Russia  is  the  stronger,  ^P^^h  no  gentleman  would  address  to 

and  England  is  afraid ;  besides  England  ^]^  ^^^^f'-     \^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^V'  *?*^^°? 

deserts  her  aUies  in  the  hour  of  need ;  ^\^^^  ^om  his  superior,  seems  almost 

it  is  better  for  me  at  once  to  propitiate  ^^J^T®  ^P??^,^*:    For,  on  February  15, 

the  Russians."   These  were  the  Envoy's  1877  (page  210)  he  told  the  Ameer's  En- 

words,  as  reported  by  Sir  Lewis  PeUy  voy  that  the  British  Government  would— 

(page  181) —  <<  Strengthen  the  Frontier  of  British  India 

ttrrru^  T>      •        V    1     m«    Ai        i.     1    -    ^  without  fuithor  reference  to  the  Ameer ....  The 

"  The  Kussians  hroke  Treaties  at  pleasure,  v;««wv«.«;n  ♦oi-^  «„«!,  «»^o<>»«^<i  -«  i»«  ™«,r  a^^ 

, .      .     ^,    .        ..           5  X       J  Viceroy  WILL  take  such  measures  as  ne  may  deem 

ere  very  pushing  in  their  pohcy,  and  feared  .^  ^J , ,  ^  ,  .     Rfr«n<W;>iAnincr  th^  FinntiAr 


^      <,,...  .          ^  r»      •                 •       ff  communication  with  the  Ameer, 
equally  impotent  to  arrest  Russian  aggressions. 

That,  then,  was  the  Ameer'e  suspioion  S°*^?^   *\^°'  ""^  ^°  ^°^  manifest 

of  our  real   intent  in  forcing  British  t^an  this  chain  of  causes  and  effect; 

Envoys  upon  him;  and   that  was  the  nottung  more  dew  than  that  the  words 

estimation  in  which  he  held  us.    In  his  "f^.*^  °^  ^^^  Government  have  led 

eyes,  we  seemed  to  be  plotting  with  his  «*'f  8^*  "P  *°  ^"'  f  *  *»»f  *  ^^^f  ^ 

enemy,  while  pretending  to  be Eis  friend;  ''J'^  ^"'^  7?".^^^  *',  *°^°"'^*  ^^ 

we  appeared  to  be  insidiously  forcing  ^??««  <«>°<^°d«  ^**v^°H  *°/  T'  ^^a 

Envoys  upon  him,  in  order  to  break  u?  1^°^.  "^d  secretly  hostile  to  him,  and 

his  independence ;   we   were  afraid  to  S"**,^V?*^!PV~''"!t.''^  to  cement  a 

fight  in  ^Ifilment  of  our  Treaty  obliga-  ^^\  friendship  with  Eussia.      This 

tions ;  we  connived  at  violations  of  law ;  f^^'^^''  foreseen  but  not  by  the 

we  approached  him  with  character  gone  British  Government.     It  was  foreseen 

and  honours  tarnished.    And  that  was  that  Bnbghpohcy  woTJd  throw  Afghan- 

the  time  which  Lord  SaUsbury  chose  '^  ">*<>  ttie  arms  of  Eussia,  and  that 

for  making  his  haughty  demands  (page  ^^^  consequent  war  was  playing   the 
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Mb.  E.  stanhope  observed  that  the  ^^^  "^^iS^^iSjrSrw  °l|h.^^nto 
Ameer  had  nev( >r  seen  the  despatch  from  ^q  inng  of  Russia  upon  the  first  favourahle 
vhioh  the  noble  Lord  was  quoting.  opportunity.    We  may  also  observe  that  the  re- 
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fusal  would  weaken  the  hands  of  Her  Majesty' s 
Goyeniment  in  any  futore  negotiations  with 
Russia  when  questions  might  be  raised  as  to 
the  real  value  of  British  influence  in  Afghan- 
istan." 

Sir  Bichaxd  Temple  went  further,  and, 
in  his  Memorandum  (page  69),  he  states 
the  conclusions  to  which  we  had  arrived — 

'*  If  we  engage  ourselves  in  Afghanistan, 
Russia  will  find  us  in  the  hour  of  trial  impover- 
ished and  embarrassed.  If  we  keep  out  of  Afghan- 
istan, Russia  will  find  us  in  the  hour  of  trial 
strong,  rich,  and  prosperous  in  India.  If 
she  really  wishes  us  ill  she  must  naturally 
desire  that  we  may  be  so  infatuated  as  to  pur- 
sue the  former  course.  But  it  is  for  us  to  avoid 
the  course  which  our  enemies,  if  we  have  any, 
would  desire  us  to  follow." 

So  much  for  the  expediency  of  this  war ; 
and  now  as  to  its  justice.  Either  Lord 
Salisbury  intended  war,  or  he  did  not. 
If  he  intended  to  force  on  a  war  (which 
he  has  done,  whether  intentionally  or 
not),  then  the  war  is  unjust,  and  a 
gricfVous  crime.  If  he  did  not,  then  by 
over-riding  the  Indian  Government,  in 
his  pride  and  petulance,  and  despising 
its  earnest  warnings,  he  has  committea 
a  very  grave  error.  They  closed  their 
despatch  of  January  28th,  1876,  with  a 
most  solemn  warning  on  a  matter  ''  of 
such  grave  importance,"  and  **  de- 
precated ''  the  demand  to  send  British 
Envoys  "as  involving  serious  danger 
to  the  peace  of  Afghanistan.''  Was  it 
just  to  make  such  a  demand ?  It  was  a 
violation  of  pledges  and  assurances  re- 
peatedly g^ven  by  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  the  Oovemment  of  Afghanistan, 
as  will  be  seen  on  pages  89,  94,  and  95. 
The  Indian  Oovernment  themselves 
assert  in  the  above-mentioned  despatch 
that— 

<*  The  proposal  to  establish  British  Agents  in 
Afghanistan  is,  as  we  pointed  out  in  our  Despatch 
of  the  7th  of  June,  a  departure  from  the 
understanding  arrived  at  between  Lord  Mayo 
and  the  Ameer  at  the  Umballa  Conferences  of 
1869.*'— [7*irf,  p.  161.] 

At  the  end  of  the  Conference  at  Peshawur 
last  year,  after  the  demand  had  been  re- 
jected, the  Ameer  was  assured  that  there 
was  no  cause  of  quarrel  or  ground  of 
hostility  between  England  and  Afghan- 
istan, as  you  will  see  on  page  172, 
where  we  have  the  statement  to  this 
effect  deliberately  written  by  the  Indian 
Government ;  and  on  page  220,  where 
there  is  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  s  own  assurance. 
Yet  the  Conference  was  prematurely 
closed  on  the  death  of  the  Ameer's  Envoy,  I 
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although  the  Ameer  desired  to  prolong 
it,  and  had  despatched  another  Envov 
with  instructions  to  accede  to  the  British 
demands.  The  cause  of  war,  if  any,  was 
therefore  of  a  later  date.  The  Indian 
Oovemment  (page  247)  state  it  to  be  the 
Ameer's  refusal  to  receive  the  English 
Mission,  which  was  armed,  and  1,000 
strong.  Yet  he  did  not  refuse ;  he 
merely  wished  to  delay  it,  as  he  was 
mourning  for  his  fi&vourite  son;  and 
also  he  aid  not  wish  to  accede  to  the 
peremptory  demand  to  admit  it  on  a 
specified  day ;  because  he  said  it  would 
<<  dis^ace  him  in  the  eyes  of  his  people." 
But  he  intimated  that  he  would  receive 
it  later.  Yet  our  pretended  cause  of 
war  is  his  refusal  to  receive  our  Mission. 
Be  it  so.  Would  that  be  a  just  cause  of 
war  ?  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  evidently 
thought  that  the  refusal  would  not  be  a 
sufficient  cause  of  war;  for  he  tele- 
graphed to  the  Viceroy  on  September  21 
(page  236)—'*  Shall  I  make  ....  Faiz 
Mahomed  ....  fire  upon  us  ?"  and  on 
being  forbidden  to  do  so,  he  telegraphed 
(page244)  that  he  would  consider  a  refusal 
to  let  the  Mission  pass  *'the  same  as  if 
we  had  been  fired  on."  It  is  clear  that 
such  a  refusal,  even  if  absolute,  would 
not  g^ve  a  cause  of  war.  If  an  acquaint- 
ance whom  I  did  not  care  to  see  were  to 
call  on  me,  and  I  told  my  servant  to  say — 
**  Not  at  home,"  would  he  have  a  right 
to  burst  into  my  house,  and  enter  my 
room  and  fire  a  revolver  at  me?  On 
October  6,  the  Ameer  wrote  a  letter  of  ex- 
postulation to  the  Viceroy,  saying  (page 
252) — "I  am  astonished  and  dismayed 
by  this  letter,  written  threateningly  to 
a  well-intentioned  friend;"  then  he 
pleads  his  **  great  trouble," — the  loss  of 
his  favourite  son,  and  complains  of  the 
'*  harsh  and  breathless  haste  "  in  send- 
ing the  Mission.  This  letter,  Lord 
L3rtton  came  to  regard  as  **  a  direct 
challenge  "  (page  253).  On  October  30, 
Lord  Sfiuisbury  telegraphed  the  Ultima- 
tum which  was  to  be  sent  to  the  Ameer, 
where  the  cause  of  war  was  thus  stated 
(page  254) — **  You  did  not  hesitate  to  in- 
struct your  authorities  on  the  Frontier 
to  repel  the  Mission  by  force."  Yet  it 
was  expressly  stated  by  Major  Cavagnari, 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  and  others,  that 
the  Commander  of  Ali  Musjid  explained 
that,  having  received  no  orders  from  the 
Ameer,  it  would  be  his  duty  to  oppose 
by  force  the  forcible  entrance  of  the 
Mission.    It  seems  to  me  that  there  haa 
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been  no  cause  of  war ;  and  that  Lord 
Ljtton,  in  order  to  make  one,  trumped 
up  a  false  tale  about  a  threat  to  shoot 
down  Major  Cavagnari  and  his  suite 
— a  tale  utterly  repugnant  to  Major 
Cavagnari' s  own  account  of  the  affair. 
Tet  war  is  either  the  highest  and  most 
solemn  judicial  act,  to  procure  repara- 
tion or  to  defend  a  right ;  or  else  it  is 
the  greatest  and  most  heinous  of  crimes. 
One  murder Js  bad  enough  ;  yet  an  un- 
just war  is  murder — ^murder  multiplied 
by  thousands.  If  the  Cabinet  has  made 
an  unjust  war,  then  on  them  rests  the 
guilt.  But  if  a  majority  of  the  House 
endorses  and  adopts  that  action,  then  the 
fault  is  with  them ;  and  unless  the  nation 
protests,  the  nation  is  involved  in  the 
crime.  For  my  part,  I  enter  my  humble 
and  feeble  protest  against  that  which  I 
sincerely  believe  to  be  a  crime. 

General  Sib  QEOEGE  BALFOUE 
believed  the  war  to  be  an  error  finan- 
cially, politically,  and  in  a  military  point 
of  view ;  and  his  main  reason  for  this 
belief  was  that  it  was  based  on  a  viola- 
tion of  Treaty  obligations  in  reference 
to  the  new  claim  for  the  admission  of 
British  officers  as  Envoys,  in  violation  of 
the  condition  for  non-interference  with 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  as  entered 
into  between  Her  Majesty's  Government 
and  Dost  Mahomed  in  1855.  He  also 
questioned  very  much  if  they  had  any 
right  to  occupy  Uuetta  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Ameer.  No  doubt,  the  Treaty 
with  the  Khan  of  Khelat  of  1854  did 
give  that  right  of  occupation ;  but  the 
two  prior  Treaties  of  1839  and  1841 
made  the  Khelat  and  Shawl  territories 
subordinate  to  the  Buler  of  Afghan- 
istan ;  and  he  hoped  they  would  hear 
something  from  the  Secretary  of  State 
which  would  set  their  minds  at  rest 
on  those  points.  As  to  the  Khyber 
Pass  and  the  Afridis,  the  rights  of  Dost 
Mahomed  in  that  direction  were  acknow- 
ledged by  Sir  John  Lawrence,  and  he 
did  not  see  how  they  could  be  disputed 
now.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
referred  to  the  1868  Memorandum  of  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson  which,  he  said,  was 
reported  to  have  been  circulated  in 
India,  and  was  known  to  several  Eng- 
lish officers  there ;  and  he  drew  atten- 
tion to  what  was  common  rumour — 
namely,  that  a  copy  of  it  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Ameer,  and  said 
that  it  was,  '.in  all  likelihood,  after 
he  pursued  its  contents,  so  hostile  to 


him,  that  his  conduct  towards  England 
changed.  At  all  events,  the  work  pub- 
lished by  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  in  1874, 
known  as  England  and  Russia  in  the  East, 
advocated  the  occupation  not  only  of 
Quetta,  but  of  Candahar  and  Herat, 
and  it  was  very  likely  a  translation  of 
this  part  might  have  been  made  for  the 
Ameer  by  the  Eussians.  He  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  the  policy  of  non- 
interference with  Afghanistan  had  been 
initiated  by  a  Tory  Government  at  the 
time  of  our  disasters.  "When  our  Army 
was  withdrawn  in  1842,  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  with  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington,  by  public  Proclamation 
abandoned  Afgnanistan  for  ever.  That 
was  the  resolution  arrived  at  by  the  Tory 
Government,  aided  by  the  advice  of  a  most 
experienced  commander,  who  said  that, 
though  we  might  invade  Afghanistan, 
the  difficulty  lay  in  coming  back  again 
firom  that  country.  He  hoped  that  they 
would  have  an  estimate  given  as  to  the 
probable  cost  of  the  war,  and  trusted 
that  it  would  be  a  more  accurate  one 
than  that  given  at  the  commencement 
of  the' Abyssinian  War.  To  hold  Afghan- 
istan, he  maintained  they  would  require 
to  keep  at  least  15,000  Europecm  and 
35,000  Native  troops,  in  all  50,000  Euro- 
pean and  Asiatic  troops,  in  the  country. 
The  cost  of  these,  with  the  many  mili- 
tary charges,  could  not  be  less  than 
£4,000,000.  It  would  be  a  fatal  policy 
to  cast  this  enormous  charge  on  the  pre- 
sent embarrassed  finances  of  India. 

Mk.  M'CAETHY  downing  said, 
that  the  Queen's  Speech  was  one  of  the 
most  meagre  ever  delivered  in  that 
House.  It  did  not  contain  one  matter 
connected  with  the  affairs  of  England, 
Scotland,  or  Ireland.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  spoken  as  if  it 
were  a  usual  thing  to  omit  such  matters 
from  the  Queen's  Speech  to  a  Parlia- 
ment specially  summoned ;  but  in  1867, 
when  Parliament  was  called  together  in 
November  on  a  question  of  at  least  as 
much  magnitude,  he  found  that  in  the 
Speech  from  the  Throne  there  were  many 
important  questions  affecting  the  three 
countries  of  the  United  Kingdom.  Fe- 
nianism  in  Ireland  was  referred  to,  cuid 
it  was  stated  that  it  was  intended  that 
there  should  be  repressive  laws  with  re- 
gard to  it.  It  was  also  stated  that  Eeform 
Bills  for  Scotland  and  Ireland  would  be 
introduced;  that  a  Commission  would 
be  issaed  to  settle  the  boundaries  of 
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existiiig  boroughs  in  England ;  that 
Bills  with  regara  to  bribery  and  corrup- 
tion at  elections,  to  public  schools  and 
general  education,  and  to*  consolidate 
the  Acts  relating  to  the  Mercantile  Ma- 
rine would  be  brought  in.  Parliament 
was  called  together  in  1857  in  conse- 
quence of  a  monetary  crisis  of  great 
severity,  and  because  India  was  then  in 
rebellion — a  more  important  reason  for 
calling  Parliament  together  than  the 
question  of  Afghanistan.  Was  there 
on  that  occasion  no  reference  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  to  local  matters  of  im- 
portance ?  On  the  contrary,  the  Speech 
said  that  the  attention  of  Parliament 
would  be  called  to  the  law  to  regulate 
the  representation  of  the  people  in  Par- 
liament, and  that  there  would  be  intro- 
duced Bills  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  real  property  and  to  amend  severfu 
branches  of  the  Criminal  Law.  The 
Government  on  that  occasion  indicated 
to  the  House  of  Commons  what  mea- 
sures would  be  brought  in,  after,  of 
course,  the  period  of  adjournment,  but 
no  such  thing  was  done  now.  The  late 
Lord  Derby  in  February,  1858,  when 
Parliament  met,  and  when,  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  the  adjournment  of  the  House 
was  moved  at  an  early  period  of  the 
evening,  said  he  conceived  that  was  a 
course  of  proceeding  most  unusual,  and 
that  he  was  quite  surprised  the  Gbvem- 
ment  had  made  no  statement  of  their 
general  policy,  and  of  the  measures 
which  they  intended  to  introduce  into 
the  House  after  the  adjournment.  The 
present  Government  had  made  no  such 
statement  either ;  and  very  likely  when 
the  House  met  in  February  they  would 
still  make  no  announcement  of  their 
policy.  In  1847,  on  the  18th  of  Novem- 
oer,  when  Parliament  was  called  to- 
gether in  consequence  of  the  state  of 
trade,  and  a  commercial  crisis  owing 
to  the  failure  of  several  banks,  and 
the  condition  of  trade  in  America, 
and  also  because  of  the  famine  in  Ire- 
land, the  Government  indicated  the 
measures  which  they  intended  to  intro- 
duce. That  was  an  occasion  when  they 
may  have  avoided  giving  to  the  coun- 
try a  statement  of  what  their  policy 
was.  But  they  said  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  that  they  should  introduce  a  Bill 
to  regulate  navigation,  and  that  a  Com- 
mission would  be  appointed  to  report 
on  the  best  means  of  improving  the 
health  of  the  Metropolis.     An  Amend- 
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ment  was  moved  and  seconded  in  conse- 
quence of  there  being  no  measure  for 
me  amelioration  of  the  condition  of  Ire- 
land, upon  which  an  assurance  was  given 
by  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  as  to 
Bills  which  the  Government  intended 
to  introduce  after  the  adjournment. 
"Well,  was  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land in  his  place  to-night  to  tell  them  if 
the  Government  meant  to  do  anything 
for  Ireluid.  There  had  been  thiiBe  bad 
seasons — that  of  this  year  having  been 
the  worst  that  had  occurred  since  1 847 
— and  was  no  measure  to  be  introduced 
for  the  amelioration  of  the  condition  of 
that  country  ?  Had  they  been  promised 
a  Universi^  Bill  ?  Had  they  been  told 
their  Grand  Jury  Laws  were  to  be 
amended  ?  Had  they  been  told  there 
was  to  be  a  Land  Bill  ?  They  had  been 
told  nothing  of  the  kind.  Why,  there 
might  be  a  Dissolution  of  Parliament 
before  the  right  hon.  GOntleman  would 
have  an  opportunity  in  February  of 
stating  what  measures  he  intended  to 
introduce.  The  House  might  not  meet 
after  the  adjournment  until  there  had 
been  a  General  Election  ;  and  it  was  veiy 
convenient  for  the  Government  not  to 
make  any  declaration  of  their  intentions 
either  with  regard  to  England,  Scot- 
land, or  Ireland.  He  should  not  be  at 
all  surprised  to  hear  of  a  Dissolution  of 
Parliament  before  February ;  and,  there- 
fore, the  Government  were  acting  very 
wisely.  They  had  come  to  a  wise  con- 
clusion in  saying — "  Oh,  we  will  just  gfo 
before  Parliament  on  this  Afghan  Ques- 
tion, with  which  we  will  amuse  them 
before  we  meet  again.  We  will  dissolve 
Parliament,  cmd  in  the  meantime  we 
will  not  tell  them  what  we  will  do." 
The  Government  could  not  be  charged 
with  having  promised  to  do  this  or  that, 
and  with  not  having  done  it,  and  with 
having  thereby  incurred  opposition. 
Whelhier  that  was  the  object  of  the 
omission  or  not,  the  omission  might  be 
very  convenient.  Irish  Members  had 
come  600  miles  at  an  unusual  period  of 
the  year  to  hear  what  Her  Majesty 
would  say  with  respect  to  the  affairs  of 
Ireland  and  the  people  of  Ireland,  and 
then  not  hearing  one  word  on  the  sub- 
ject was  a  proceeding  which,  at  all 
events,  merited  the  condemnation  of 
Irish  Members. 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE  hoped  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr. 
MK^arthy  Downing)  would  excuse  him 
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if  he  did  not  refer  to  the  subject  which 
the  hon.  Member  had  mentioned,  but 
addressed  himself  at  once  to  the  sub- 
ject with  which  he  was  connected, 
and  to  which  most  of  the  remarks 
that  eyening  had  been  directed.  The 
(Government  had  been  asked  to  give 
some  additional  Papers.  He  had  laid 
on  the  Table  that  night  some  additional 
Papers  with  reference  to  the  relations 
between  this  country  and  Afghanistan. 
First,  there  were  some  Papers  relating 
to  Mr.  M'Nabb,  which  had  Deen  left  out 
by  inadvertence  as  referring  in  gpreat 
part  to  other  subjects,  and  to  the  omis- 
sion of  which  he  was  glad  that  atten- 
tion had  been  called.  Secondly,  there 
was  the  Proclamation,  in  justification 
of  which,  against  a  statement  that  had 
been  made  by  several  hon.  Members,  he 
wished  to  say  that  it  certainly  was  the 
case   that    at    the  very  time   the  ne- 

fotiations  were  going  on  between  Sir 
rewis  Pelly  and  the  Envoy  of  the 
Ameer,  the  Ameer  was  preaching  a  reli- 
gious war  against  us.  Thirdly,  there 
were  four  letters,  or  rather  one  letter, 
written  to  an  official  of  the  Ameer,  three 
copies  being  sent  to  other  officials. 
There  was  a  fifth  letter,  which  was  ad- 
dressed to  our  Agent  at  Oabul,  and  that 
letter  was  opened  by  the  Ameer.  The 
following  was  the  text  of  the  Oommis- 
sioner  of  Peshawar's  letter,  dated  Sep- 
tember 7,  to  Mustaufi ! — 

"After  compliments,  I  write  this  friendly 
letter  to  inform  3roa  that  the  16th  or  17th  of 
September  has  been  fixed  for  the  departure  of  a 
Mission  of  high  rank  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment to  Cabul,  and  that  the  Mission  will  start 
whether  Nawab  Gholam  Hussein  shall  or  shall 
not  by  that  time  have  had  the  honour  of  wait- 
ing on  His  Highness  the  Ameer.  The  object 
for  which  Misdon  is  deputed  is  friendly,  and 
the  refusal  of  free  passage  to  it,  or  interrup- 
tion or  ii\jury  to  its  hiendly  progress,  will  be 
reg^arded  as  act  of  hostility.  I  am  to  explain 
that  the  Mission  will  not  in  any  case  enter  capi- 
tal of  Cabul  before  expiry  of  the  month  Hama- 
san.  In  conclusion,  may  you  keep  weU." — 
[Afyhaniatanf  No.  2,  p.  21.] 

With  regard  to  the  Papers  asked  for  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sanoar- 
dine  and  others,  he  was  quite  sure  the 
House  would  understand  that  until  he 
(Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  consulted  his  noble 
Friend  he  could  not  say  whether  those 
Papers  could  be  given.  Some  of  them, 
he  Delieved,  were  not  in  the  possession  of 
the  India  Office ;  whilst  some  that  were 
asked  for  were  obviously  impossible  to 
be  produced.    For  instAnce,  the  noble 


Lord  the  Member  for  Westmeath  (Lord 
Hobert  Montagu)  suggested  that  they 
should  publish  some  opinions  which  the 
Viceroy  had  earoressed  in  his  Council. 

LordEOBBET  MONTAGU  explained 
that  he  referred  to  a  report  of  a  Uonfer- 
ence  between  Lord  Lytton,  with  his 
Ooundl,  and  the  Eussian  Ambassador. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  replied,  that 
there  was  no  report  of  such  a  Conference. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had 
asked  whether  the  Gbvemment  would 
lay  on  the  Table  any  opinion  which  had 
been  expressed  by  a  Member  of  Council 
adverse  to  the  course  which  had  been 
adopted  ?  He  would  have  to  look  into 
that  matter.  He  doubted  whether  any 
such  opinion  had  been  expressed  in  the 
form  of  a  Minute.  With  regard  to 
the  Papers  actually  presented  to  Par- 
liament, he  must  say  that  any  at- 
tempt to  withhold  Papers  which  could 
with  propriety  be  produced  would  sub- 
ject them  to  suspicions  which  they  were 
most  anxious  to  avoid ;  and  he  supposed 
that  in  no  Papers  had  the  secrets  of 
diplomatic  intercourse  been  so  fully 
given  to  the  world.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  had  accused  the  Qt)vemment 
of  having  struck  out  a  passage  contain- 
ing an  aUegation  by  the  Ameer  in  which 
the  name  of  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson  was 
mentioned;  but  the  despatch  to  which 
he  alluded  contained  no  reference  what- 
ever to  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  or  any 
statement  of  his.  Then  there  was  an- 
other charge  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
with  reference  to  a  conversation,  of 
which,  he  believed,  there  was  no  report 
at  all,  but  of  which,  at  any  rate,  no 
report  was  sent  home.  He  ccune  next 
to  one  or  two  of  the  speeches  which  had 
been  addressed  to  the  House  in  the 
course  of  the  discussion  that  evening. 
He  was  sure  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman opposite  (General  Sir  George 
Balfour)  would  not  expect  him  to  follow 
him  at  any  length  into  the  observations 
which  he  had  made ;  but  he  was  bound 
to  say  that  if  anyone  had  broken  a 
Treaty  it  was  Shore  Ali,  because  he  had 
bound  himself  to  be  the  friend  of  our 
friends  and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  went 
on  to  say  that  we  had  no  right  to  occupy 
Quetta.  Now,  this  was  a  question  which 
would,  he  supposed,  have  to  be  gone 
into  hereafter  3   but  he  would  eay  at 
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once  that  wo  had  an  absolute  Treaty  to  maintain  our  ''settled  policy"  in 
right  to  occupy  Quetta ;  that  we  had  favour  of  A%hanistan,  if  he  would  only 
done  so  to  the  advantage  of  the  Ameer ;  consent  to  fubide  by  our  advice  in  ex- 
and  that  the  Ameer  had  since  expressed  temal  afi&drs.  Well,  when  a  settled 
his  satisfaction  at  the  result  of  the  occu-  policy  was  spoken  of,  he  presumed  what 
pation  upon  the  trade  of  Southern  Af-  was  meant  was  the  pohcy  which  was 
ghanistan.  He  wished  next  to  make  one  settled  at  the  time  of  Lord  Lawrence 
or  two  observations  on  the  curious  and  and  Lord  Mayo.  But  what  happened  ? 
discursive  speech  which  the  House  had  Lord  Northbrook  met  the  Envoy  of  the 
heard  from  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  Ameer,  and  eave  him  further  assurances 
for  Westmeath.  The  noble  Lord  jumped  of  a  somewhat  vague  character.  The 
about  from  one  thing  to  another,  asking  Envoy  was  then  kept  waiting  for  six 
for  explanations  and  pointing  out  con-  weeks,  and  during  that  time  there  were 
tradictions,  till  no  one  knew  what  Go-  further  conversations;  cmd  when  the 
vemment  it  was  of  which  he  was  Ameer  at  last  asked  for  definite  pledges 
speaking ;  and  he  should  reaUy  not  against  encroachment  by  Bussia,  and 
venture  to  follow  him  through  the  that  it  should  be  put  in  the  writing  from 
very  curious  account  of  the  transactions  the  Viceroy  to  the  Ameer,  instead  of 
which  he  had  given,  if  he  were  not  any  satisfactory  assurances  having  been 
anxious  at  once  to  point  out  that  some  given.  Lord  Northbrook,  in  a  letter 
of  the  propositions  which  tiie  noble  Lord  dated  the  6th  of  September,  informed 
had  laid  down  could  not  for  a  moment  him  that,  in  his  opinion,  the  question 
be  sustained.  It  was,  in  his  opinion,  was  of  such  importance  that  the  discus- 
unpardonable  in  the  noble  Lord  to  have  sion  of  it  should  be  postponed  to  a 
accused  the  Viceroy  of  India  of  having  **more  suitable  opportunity."  In  his 
trumped  up  a  false  statement.  The  despatch  of  January  28,  1876,  Lord 
noble  Lord  went  on  to  say  that  we  had  Northbrook  had  said  that  nothing  short 
attempted  to  impose  Besident  Agents  of  full  promises  of  protection  would  be 
on  the  Ameer  contrary  to  our  express  satisfactory  to  the  Ameer;  and  that, 
promise.  Now,  he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  consequentiy,  in  the  Viceroy's  letteri 
would  venture  to  say  that  no  such  pro-  the  question  had  been  deliberately  re- 
mise had  ever  been  given;  and  when  served  for  future  consideration.  The 
it  was  suggested  that  such  a  promise  right  hon.  Gentieman  the  Member  for 
had  been  made  by  Lord  Mayo,  he  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone)  had  called 
could  only  reply  that  no  mention  of  the  attention  to  a  paragraph  in  the  Address 
subject  had  been  made  by  Lord  Mayo  in  to  which  he  had  some  objection,  and  he 
his  communications  with  the  Ameer.  If  thought  it  very  desirable  there  should 
hon.  Members  would  look  at  the  para-  be  some  change  in  the  wordine  of  it. 
graph  of  Lord  Mayo's  despatch  in  which  He  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  would  a&  leave 
the  subject  was  mentioned,  they  would  of  the  House  to  propose  cm  Amendment 
find  that  it  was  described  as  a  boon  of  certain  words  of  the  Address,  which 
desired  by  the  Ameer  himself.  As  to  he  thought  would  entirely  meet  the 
the  statement  of  Lord  Cranbrook,  in  views  of  everyone.  He  would  ask,  in 
the  famous  9th  paragraph  of  his  de-  the  third  paragraph,  to  omit  the  words 
spatch,  of  which  so  much  complaint  ''to  express  our  regret,"  and  to  substi- 
was  made  by  right  hon.  Gentlemen  tute  the  words ''humbly  to  thank  Her 
opposite,  he  must  express  his  surprise  Majesty  for  informing  us." 
that  they  were  content  to  rest  a  com-  a  j  .  j 
plete  change  of  policy  on  tiie  autho-  Amendment  proposed, 
rity  of  a  single  telegram.     Havine  re-  ^^  paragraph  3,  lino  1,  to  leave  out  the  words 

-^^to^A     ix«  ^^^^^    ^if    -.   A^i  Ai.  "  To  express  OUT  roflret,"  in  order  to  inBert  tho 

versed,  by  means    of   a  telegram,   the  words  "Hmnblv  to  thiik  Her  Majesty  for  in- 

whole  of  our  Indian  pohcy  as  regarded  forming  us,"— (ifr.  Edward  Stanh<ie,) 

the  Ameer,  they  were  satisfied  to  allow  —instead  thereof. 

it  to  remain  on  the  authority  of  that  ^^        .       .  rm    ^    ,            ,                 <• 

telegram,  and  in  not  one  single  despatch  Question,     That  the  words  proposed 

did  the  Duke  of  Argyll  think  fit  to  place  ^  ^^  ^®"  ^^*  ^^^^  P^^  ^^  *^®  ^^^^ 

on  record  an  explanation  of  his  views.  ^^°»"  P^*'  *^^  negatived. 

Let  him  Examine  for  a  moment  what  Words  inserted. 

the  words  ©f  that  telegpram  were.    The 

Ameer  was  to  be  assured  that  we  were  Main  Question,  as  amended,  propose^* 

Mr.  E.  S^tanhofe 
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Mb.  OHILDEES  said,  before  the 
debate  dosed,  he  thought  some  further 
reference  should  be  made  to  the  very 
pointed  remarks  bj  his  noble  Friend  the 
Member  for  the  Badnor  Boroughs  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  with  reference 
to  the  discrepancies  in  t^e  despatch,  as 
to  which  remark  had  been  made,  and  as 
to  which  no  explanation  had  been  given 
either  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer or  by  the  hon.  Oentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down.  He  thought  it  was 
absolutely  due  to  the  House  that  some 
such  explanation  should  be  given  before 
the  debate  dosed,  for  there  were  dis- 
orepandes  on  which  comment  miffht  be 
made  on  another  occasion,  n  was 
absolutely  necessary  to  eluddate  the 
problem  why,  when  a  great  change  of 
policy  had  occurred,  it  had  been  subse- 
quently contradicted  in  Parliament,  as 
had  been  done  by  Lord  Salisbury.  In 
the  last  despatch  it  was  very  distinctly 
stated  that  a  change  in  the  policy  to- 
wards Afghanistan  was  deliberately  made 
by  the  Oovemment  some  time  ago,  and 
steps  were  taken  in  connection  with  that 
change  of  policy.  Lord  Salisbury  had 
made  a  statement  in  the  House  of  Lords 
as  to  the  continuance  of  the  former 
policy;  and  yet  when  his  noble  Friend 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  read 
this  despatch  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  made  no  answer  to  it.  [The 
Ohastobllob  of  the  Exohequeb  said  that 
arose  from  an  oversight.]  He  had  no 
idea  of  impugning  the  truth,  veracity, 
or  honour  of  the  Foreign  Secretary  or 
any  Member  of  the  Oovemment;  but 
when  hon.  Members  read  in  a  de- 
spatch statements  which  they  knew  were 
not  accurate,  they  were  perfectly  en- 
titled to  speak  of  them  in  language 
which  was  warranted  by  the  despatch 
itself.  He  considered  that  the  dis- 
crepandes  he  had  referred  to  were 
worthy  of  grievous  censure,  and  that  the 
explanations  which  had  been  up  to  this 
point  given  by  Members  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  not  satisfactory  ex- 
planations, and  also  that  the  charges 
made  against  them  were  well  founded, 
and  had  not  been  disproved.  The  House 
would  remember  the  manner  in  which 
that  despatch  had  been  published  and 
received,  and  the  very  singular  argument 
they  had  heard  from  Sie  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  evening,  that  the  very 
incompleteness  of  the  despatch  would 
be  advantageous  to  those  it  impugned 

YOL.  OOXTiTTT,     [thibd  ssbiss.] 


if  it  only  notified  certain  points  of  at- 
tack and  defence.  That  despatch  had 
been  published  in  a  very  unusual  way 
in  the  newspapers,  a  week  before  the 
Papers  were  issued.  It  was  a  carefully 
arranged  statement  for  a  particular  Party 
purpose ;  but  the  grounds  on  which  it 
was  based  were  not  made  public,  so 
that  the  Government  deliberately  kept 
back  firom  their  opponents  the  defence 
from  an  attack  wmdi  would  have  been 
imposdble  if  the  Papers  had  been  issued 
in  the  usual  way.  When  the  whole 
question  came  to  oe  discussed  next  week 
it  would  be  seen  what  were  the  real 
facts,  and  we  could  then  enter  more  fully 
into  the  matter.  Notwithstanding  the 
repudiation  of  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  he  contended  that  para- 
graph 9  of  Lord  Oranbrook's  despatch 
conveyed  a  most  unfair  inference.  That 
para^ph,  too,  had  been  said  to  be  not 
a  principal  part  of  the  despatch,  but 
only  part  of  a  long  narrative;  yet  it 
was  remarkable  that  every  person  in 
the  country  who  spoke  or  wrote  on  the 
subject  had  immediately  fixed  on  that 
9th  paragraph.  He  was  willing  to 
believe  that  the  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  bis  Oolleagues  were  as 
dmple  as  they  professed  to  be;  but  they 
were  the  only  Members  of  their  Party 
who  were  so  dmple.     Besides,  the  9th 

Paragraph  of  the  despatch  was  the  foun- 
ation  of  almost  all  tnat  followed.  The 
whole  argument  of  the  central  part  of 
that  despatch  was  that  a  wrong  policy 
had  been  adopted  at  a  certain  time;  that 
to  that  error  all  the  mischief  the  de- 
spatch described  was  due;  and  that, 
tnerefore,  an  oppodte  policy  was  wise. 
It  was  noteworthy  that  there  were  only 
two  statements  in  the  whole  despatch 
for  which  the  authority  was  given,  and 
both  of  these  were  in  the  9th  paragraph. 
It  should,  therefore,  have  been  pre- 
eminently accurate,  as  when  publidied 
ho  one  could  verify  the  quotations.  Yet 
what  happened  ?  The  quoted  telegpram 
condstea  actually  of  an  opinion  and  an 
instruction.  The  opinion  was  quoted  in 
the  paragraph;  but  the  course  which 
the  Viceroy  was  instructed  to  pursue 
was  not  stated.  And  what  the  viceroy 
said  he  had  done  was  omitted,  the  only 
part  quoted  being  his  account  of  what 
neither  he  nor  anyone  else  could 
have  done.  This  was  the  real  bads  of 
the  charge  of  unfsdmess  which  had 
been  brought  against  the  Government* 
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He  would  give  the  House  an  illustra- 
tion  of  what  he  meant  in  the  shape  of 
a  narrative  of  a  similar  kind.  Suppose 
it  were  proposed  to  give  an  account 
of  the  events  connected  with  the  last 
Administration,  and  suppose  it  were 
stated  that  the^te  Government  at  the 
time  of  the  General  Election  deemed  it 
desirable  to  disestablish  thelnsh  Church, 
and  suppose  the  narrative  then  went  on 
to  say — **  but  Her  Majesty's  Opposition 
did  not  share  the  sentiments  of  the 
Government,  and  the  Opposition  ulti- 
mately succeeded  in  themselves  be- 
coming the  Government."  That  would 
be  exactly  a  parallel  case  to  this  objec- 
tionable paragraph  in  Lord  Cranbrook's 
despatch.  All  the  statements  contained 
in  such  an  imaginary  narrative  as  he 
had  described  were  perfectly  true,  but 
it  was  not  the  whole  ^th,  and  a  similar 
suppression  stamped  this  despatch  with 
the  character  which  was  now  imiversally 
ascribed  to  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  last  spoken  had  made  a  most 
ingenious  defence  of  the  omission  in 
paragraph  9 ;  but  he  placed  it  upon  a 
ground  that  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Childers)  untenable.  He  had  endea- 
voured to  draw  a  line  between  ''the 
settled  policy "  of  the  Governments  of 
Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook  and 
the  assurances  which  Lord  Northbrook 
wished  to  give  in  1878.  For  that  there 
was  not  a  shadow  of  foundation.  He 
could  prove  this  by  the  statements  of 
the  Government  itself,  for  the  despatch 
was  not  the  only  account  that  had  been 
given  of  those  assurances.  With  regard 
to  the  assurances  of  material  assistance 
offered  by  Lord  Northbrook  to  the  Ameer 
in  1878,  if  the  House  would  refer  to  the 
statements  to  the  Ameer  at  the  Fesha- 
wur  Conference,  and  even  to  Lord 
Lytton's  despatch  narrating  that  negoti- 
ation, it  would  be  seen  that  the  present 
Government  considered  that  those  assur- 
ances had  been  of  the  amplest  character ; 
and  it  was  not  until  the  last  despatch  of 
Lord  Cranbrook  was  compiled,  that  it 
was  thought  essential  to  throw  blame  on 
the  late  Government.  The  fact  was  that 
the  Ameer  wanted  more  unconditional 
and  absolute  assurances  than  any  Govern- 
ment whatever  had  been  prepared  to  con- 
cede to  him.  In  a  discussion  in  the  other 
House,  in  1874,  Lord  Derby,  speaking 
with  express  reference  to  those  negotia* 
tions  01  1873,  declared  in  the  most  em- 
phatic maimer,  on  the  part  of  the  present 


Government,  that  the  assurances  which 
tiiie  Ameer  was  seeking  to  obtain,  and 
the  condition  which  he  was  seeking  to 
attach  to  them,  were  such  as  it  would 
be  improper  for  the  British  Government 
to  assent  to.  He  could  not,  therefore, 
accept  the  explanation  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  given  as  to 
the  accuracy  and  mimess  of  that  de- 
spatch. When  the  right  hon.  Gtontlemaa 
said  that  despatch  was  the  act  of  the 
Government  and  net  that  of  an  individual 
Minister,  it  was  quite  unneceesair  to 
apologise  for  any  strong  language  aboai 
it,  which  absurdly  enough  had  been 
attempted  to  be  called  a  personal  attack 
on  Lord  Cranbrook ;  but  it  was  necessary 
promptly  to  unmask  its  grossly  and  un- 
fairly inaccurate  character,  ana  that  in- 
accuracy had  now  been  conclusively 
shown  in  the  course  of  the  debate. 

Mb.  O'CONNOE  POWER:  Sir,  I 
shall  endeavour  to  follow  the  example  of 
my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Cork 
(Mr.  McCarthy  Downing),  and  give  ex- 
pression to  the  feeling  I  entertain  re- 
garding this  Address.  My  hon.  Friend 
quoted  several  instances  to  show  that  the 
practice  of  submitting  a  Speech  which 
contains  no  reference  to  local  legislation 
is  very  unusual ;  and  he  complamed  that 
the  claims  put  forward  on  behalf  of  the 
Irish  people  had  been  completely  ig- 
nored. In  my  opinion,  when  we  have 
been  summoned  here  from  different 
parts,  we  ought,  at  all  events,  to  have 
been  informed  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  respecting  our  own  coun- 
try, in  the  condition  of  which  we  are  far 
more  interested  than  in  the  successful 
policy  of  the  Gbvemment  in  Afghanis- 
tan. Although  I  am  opposed  to  the 
foreign  policy  of  the  present  Gbvem- 
ment,  I  have  not  taken  part  in  the  Party 
quarrels  or  divisions  in  this  House ;  and 
I  do  not  intend  to  take  part  with  the 
Liberal  Party  in  any  division  which 
may  be  called  for  on  foreign  policy, 
being  convinced,  as  I  am,  that,  as  be- 
tween the  two  Parties,  it  is  six  of  one 
and  half-a-dozen  of  the  other.  What 
has  this  debate  been  this  evening  ?  Not 
such  as  to  enlighten  us  as  to  ti^e  right 
and  wrong  of  the  war,  but  simply  an 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  vindicate  their  policy,  and  cm  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  Opposition  to  show 
that  something  they  did  on  a  certain 
occasion  is  not  deserving  of  the  censure 
which  has  been  oast  upon  it.    Neither 
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S.et  Majesty's  Government  on  the  one 
hand  nor  ihe  Opposition  on  the  other 
have  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  policy 
of  either  of  them  is  one  that  will  recom- 
mend itself  to  liberty-loving  men,  or  to 
those  who  profess  to  be  actuated  by 
Christian  prmciples.  Ireland  is  often 
regarded  as  an  integral  portion  of  the 
Empire ;  but  my  first  duty  as  an  Irish 
Nationalist  is  to  assert  the  distinct 
nationality  of  Ireland.  And  why?  Be- 
cause, in  ordinary  times,  Ireland  is  shut 
out  ^m  the  observation  of  Europe,  and 
her  aspirations  are  judged  by  the  cari- 
catures given  in  the  English  Press.  It 
is,  therefore,  when  questions  of  aninter- 
national  character  are  before  the  House, 
that  it  becomes  the  duty  of  Irishmen  to 
stand  forward  before  Europe  and  declare 
that  their  first  consideration  is  the 
nationality  of  their  own  country.  The 
Union  between  Ireland  and  England  is 
only  a  Union  in  name.  It  is  not  a 
union  of  hearts.  It  is  the  result  of  the 
blackest  crime  ever  perpetrated  by  one 
nation  against  another — ^the  destruction 
of  the  Insh  Parliament.  And  the  Im- 
perialism of  Lord  Beaconsfield  in  1878 
ought  to  be  as  odious  to  the  Irish  people 
—certainly,  it  was  as  destructive  to 
liberty — as  the  Imperialism  of  Pitt  in 
1798.  It  has  the  same  object  in  view — 
English  aggrandisement ;  it  adopts  the 
same  means  of  reaching  its  object— cor- 
ruption and  violence;  it  proceeds  from 
the  same  arrogant,  liberty-hating  Tory 
Party,  and  maSrches  forward  to  the  same 
dishonoured  victory  over  the  bodies  of 
brave  patriots  fallen  in  defence  of  their 
native  land.  I  have  read  all  that  has 
been  written  and  spoken  recently  by 
English  statesmen  of  both  Parties  on 
the  subject  of  the  Afghan  War,  and  I 
am  bound  to  say  that  a  good  deal  of 
what  they  have  said  of  each  other  is  sub- 
stantiated by  the  official  Oorrespondence 
which  has  been  placed  in  our  hands.  The 
accusations  they  have  levelled  at  each 
other  are  well  sustained  in  the  official 
Papers ;  and  as  cm  Irishman  I  have  the 
greatest  pity  for  England,  whose  politi- 
cians are  plunged  in  such  violent  dissen- 
sions that  they  seem  determined  to  fight 
each  other  like  the  Kilkenny  cats,  until 
there  is  nothing  lefb  but  their  tails.  We 
Irish  are  so  often  lectured  on  the  sin  of 
disunion  that  we  would  be  justified  in 
preaching  a  sermon  on  the  beauty  of 
Ohristianity  for  the  benefit  of  Indian 
Tioeroys  wd  ez-Yiceroys,  and  English 


Ministers  and  ez-Ministers ;  but  it  re- 
quires too  large  a  stock  of  English  hjmo- 
crisy  and  self-complacency  to  succeed  in 
such  a  task.  I  object  to  the  Address  in 
answer  to  the  Eoyal  Speech,  because  it 
is  the  duty,  Sir,  of  the  Bepresentatives 
of  the  people  to  demand  the  redress  of 
grievances  before  granting  Supplies.  I, 
for  one,  shall  exhaust  all  the  f'orms  of 
the  House  in  refusing  the  Supplies  for 
this  wicked  war.  In  the  name  of  my 
constituents  I  denounce  it  as  a  base  and 
cowardly  aggression  on  an  independent 
State.  I  i£all  vote  against  the  Address, 
because  I  condemn  and  abhor  the  brutal 
policy  which  has  been  pursued  towards 
the  Afghan  nation.  I  shall  vote  against 
the  Address,  because  the  Government 
has  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the  cries  for 
justice  which  have  been  repeatedly 
raised  on  behalf  of  the  Irish  people  in 
this  House.  Ireland  repudiates  from 
her  heart  and  soul  this  blood-stained  Im- 
perialism, which  tramples  on  the  rights 
of  nations ;  and  though  I  care  not  who 
may  betray  her  honour,  by  associating 
her  fair  name  with  tiie  unhallowed 
policy  of  the  Government  in  this  imholy 
war,  I  assert  that  her  sympathies  are 
now,  as  they  have  ever  been,  on  the  side 
of  struggling  freemen  in  every  oppressed 
land. 

M&.  SULUYAN  said,  that  the  curtain 
fell  last  Session  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  placing  on  the  back  of  John 
Bull  Asia  Minor.  Now  they  were  going 
to  place  there  Asia  Major  too.  The 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
seemed  to  him  to  be  one  of  universal 
annexation  and  war  with  smaller  Powers, 
with  those  who  might  be  weak  enough 
to  be  safely  bullied,  in  order  that  their 
territories  might  be  added  to  that  al- 
ready overgrown  Empire.  The  state  of 
home  affairs  in  England  and  Ireland 
was  far  more  serious  and  far  more 
worthy  of  a  winter  Session  than  this 
Afghan  business,  or  any  of  these  aggres- 
sive wars  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
What  was  the  condition  of  Ireland  at 
that  moment  ?  In  a  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial point  of  view  her  condition  was 
eminently  worthy  the  attention  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  yet  it  was  at 
that  moment,  when  trade  was  depressed, 
and  finances  paralysed,  that  they  came 
forward  and  prevented  the  revival  of 
public  confidence  by  creating  gloomy 
apprehensions  of  further  financial  bur- 
dens and  additional  wars.    They  must 
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lay  at  the  doors  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovem- 
xnent  the  guilt  and  blame  of  whatever 
financial  disaster  might  occur  in  Ireland 
from  that  broken  confidence  which  could 
only  be  restored  by  a  policy  of  peace. 
They  had  fondly  hoped  that  after  the 
Berlin  Treaty  and  the  return  of   the 
Prime  Minister  from  that  capital,  there 
would  be  an  end  to  the  torture  and  sus- 
pense to  which  they  had  been  accustomed 
for  the  past  two  years,  but  they  had 
been  mistaken.    Every  interest  in  the 
country  was  groaning  under  the  present 
condition  of  afiPairs,  for  they  could  not 
tell  from  day  to  day  what  policy  would 
be  brought  forth  by  that  Ministry  of  sur- 
prises. Lideed,  next  week  might  see  the 
Uovemment  spring  upon  them  another 
war,   and  that  at  a  time  when   great 
numbers  of  the  people  of  England — ^in 
Staffordshire  and  elsewhere— were  suf- 
fering   from  absolute    starvation.     He 
should  have  thought  there  would  have 
been  some  reference    in   the    Queen's 
Speech  to  the  distress  from  which  the 
people  were  at  present  suffering.    Ghrave 
evils  were  at  the  doors  of  their  manufac- 
turers, and  that  was  the  moment  selected 
by  the  Government  for  a  militiuy  prome- 
nade with  a  Mission  that  would  not, 
perhaps,  be  characterized  truly  in  our 
day,  but  which  20  years  hence  England 
would  blush  to  name.    It  was  an  unjust 
and  aggressive  war;   and  no  greater 
crime  that  he  knew  of  could  be  charged 
to  a  public  Ministry  than  that  of  making 
war  on  an  uncivilized  community  with 
an  unjust  cause.   No  nation  should  draw 
the  sword    lightly.     What    were    the 
gprounds  for  the  war  ?  The  Prime  Minis- 
ter said  that  we  wanted  aj'  *  scientific  Fron- 
tier ;"  and  although  that  had  not  been 
avowed  by  Ministers  to-night,  he  would 
rather  believe  Lord  Beaconsfield's  state- 
ment at  the  Guildhall  than  some  of  the 
reasons  which  had  been  advanced  in  that 
House.    No.     That  was  good  for  the 
Guildhall,  but  it  would  not  do  for  the 
Houses  of  Parliament.    They  spoke  of 
an  ''expedition."    But   what    was    an 
"  expedition  ?  "     It  might  be  scientific 
or  geographical.     They  euphemistically 
called  the  war  an  ''  expedition  "  because 
they  were  ashamed  to  give  it  its  proper 
name.     The  Indian  Secretary,  in   his 
final  despatch,  was  far  more  anxious  to 
convict  the  Opposition  than  to  convict 
the  Ameer  of  wrong.    Why  had  these 
voluminous  despatches  been    withheld 
and  then  flung  upon  us  in  a  mass,  whUe 
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public  opinion  in  England  had  been  mis- 
led by  mspired  telegrams  from  India  ? 
The  object  clearly  had  been  to  fan  the 
war  flame.    Else,  why  were  the  (Govern- 
ment dumb  while  the  newspapers  com- 
mented on  the  false  telegram  about  the 
alleged  insult  ?  The  Ministers  put  into 
the  Koyal  lips  a  version  of  the  story  of 
the  wolf  and  the  lamb.    The  object  of 
the  Viceroy  had  been  to  pick  a  qucurrel 
with  the  Ameer :  on  the  same  pretences 
on  which  they  had  gone  to  Afghanistan 
they  might  go  to  uie  North  Pole.    As 
for  the  despatch  which  had  been  issued 
by  Lord  Cranbrook  to  hocus  the  people, 
it  wfLS  a  Party  document  manifesting 
much  more  anxiety  to  show  that  the 
Liberal  Party  were  wrong  than  that 
the    Ameer    deserved  punishment.     It 
was  of  a  piece  with  the  false  telegrams 
sent  from  Simla  with  the  tacit  connivance 
of  the  Gt)vemment  officials  to  arouse  the 
war  feeling  in  this  country.    It  was  one 
of  those  tricks   of  political  life  which 
were  unbecoming  the  dignity  of  Cabinet 
Ministers.     He  considered  the  Ameer 
came  out  of  this  quarrel  with  credit, 
whilst  it  was  greatly  to  the  reproach 
of  Her  Majesty's    Government.    They 
wanted  to  fasten  a  quarrel  upon  him  in 
order  to  put  Besidents  in  his  towns.  He 
had  previously  known    that  Besidents 
were  spies,  who  would  undermine  his 
power,  and  he  got  a  promise  from  an 
English  Viceroy  that  no  Besidents  should 
be  put  in  his  territory,  and  now  that 
promise    was     sought    to    be    evaded. 
Bussia  gave  them  an  undertaking  and 
now  she   w£is  violating  it.     Let  them 
settle  with  Bussia ;  but  she  was  strong 
and  the  Ameer  was  weak.     Was  that  a 
policy  worthy  of  Great  Britain,  when 
they  wished  to  make  the  Indians  pay  for 
their   '*  scientific  Frontier?"     Just    as 
they   struck    the    Ameer    rather    than 
Bussia,  because  he  was  weak  and  Bussia 
was  strong,  so  they  taxed  the  Indians 
rather  than  the  English,  because  the 
former  were  unrepresented  in   Parlia- 
ment, and  had  no  one  to  take  their  part. 
They  were  plimging  India  into  bank- 
ruptcy; but  for  a  country  which  had  felt 
the  march  of  Ghreat  Britain's  wonderful 
civilization  his  voice  at  least  should  be 
raised,  and  his  vote  given  to  whoever  in 
that  House  made  a  struggle  against  that 
unjust  war,  and  against  the  imposition  of 
additional  taxation  on  people  who  were 
not  represented;    and  he  believed   he 
might  say  that  ihe  voice  and  Tote  and 
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the  best  will  of  Ireland  would  be  given 
with  a  protest  against  a  public  wrong, 
and  to  defend  those  who  could  not  speak 
for  themselves. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  resetted  that 
no  answer  had  been  given  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  the  remarks  which  had 
been  made  as  to  the  omission  of  any 
reference  to  Ireland.  He  regretted  that 
there  were  not  more  Irish  Members 
present ;  but  he  hoped  that  they  would 
be  there  before  the  end  of  the  Session 
to  protest  against  the  toted  omission  of 
Irish  affairs  from  the  Queen's  Speech. 
It  might  be  said  that  England  and  Scot- 
land were  also  omitted ;  but  he  objected 
to  the  total  omission  of  home  affairs. 
He  might  be  told  that  the  whole  in- 
terests of  the  country  were  entirely  with 
the  war;  but  he  thought  there  were 
many  grievances  in  Ireland — the  Land 
Question,  for  instance — which  most  of 
them  would  say  ought  to  be  settled 
before  any  foreign  war  was  considered. 
When  they  saw  9ie  tremendous  slap  in 
the  face  the  Ministry  were  giving 
Bussia  by  that  war,  they  could  not  say 
in  what  they  were  involved  for,  or  that 
the  war  in  Afghanistan  would  not  be 
followed  by  war  with  Eussia.  Then, 
again,  there  was  not  a  word  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  about  the  Irish  Univer- 
sity, and  he  was  afraid  the  Government 
would  not  do  anything  on  the  Land 
Question.  If  the  Ministry  would  give 
something  moderate  in  that  direction, 
they  would  be  satisfied.  He  would 
allow  that  the  Government  had  done 
some  good  last  year ;  if  they  would  give 
them  the  University,  it  would  be  some- 
thing more.  The  absence  of  any  refer- 
ence to  Irish  affairs  left  the  Members  in 
a  most  painful  position  in  facing  their 
constituents.  In  face  of  a  war,  he  con- 
sidered that  a  country  Jwhich  elected 
its  Members  freely  had  a  very  great 
superiority  over  the  country  which  could 
not  elect  its  Members  freely.  There 
was  a  vast  number  of  persons  in  Eng- 
land who  were  not  represented ;  but,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  England  could  elect  its 
Members  more  freely  than  Ireland.  At 
present  the  householders  in  Ireland  were 
not  represented  in  that  House  ;  and  he 
did  think  it  most  unfair  that  they  should 
be  pledged  to  a  war,  and  plunged  into  it 
without  having  some  vote  in  the  matter. 
He  thought  that  they  ought  to  have 
some  declaration  by  the  Government  to 
arfranohiAe  e^ual  in  Ireland  as  in  Eng- 


land before  they  were  committed  to  a 
war.  He  was  sorry  there  was  not  a 
large  number  of  Irish  Members  present ; 
but  he  thought  that  the  expression  of 
the  regret  of  the  Members  who  were 
there  would,  perhaps,  be  the  means  of 
bringing  over  a  good  many  more,  so 
that  if  no  satisfactory  statement  was 
forthcoming  from  the  Government  they 
might  try  tneir  strength. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  thought  the 
hon.  Member  for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor 
Power)  very  inconsistent,  for  while  con- 
demning the  course  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  he  announced  his  intention 
of  not  voting  against  them.  This  was 
not  a  matter  simply  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  the  Opposition. 
These  were  questions  in  which  they 
were  aU  deeply  interested ;  and  he  could 
not  understand  how  hon.  Members  could 
use  expressions  which  touched  the  very 
verge  of  the  usage  of  Parliament,  and 
then  declare  that  they  were  not  going  to 
vote.  He  had  also  referred  to  South 
Africa ;  but  the  fact  was  that  this  country 
had  spent  its  money  and  its  blood  there, 
becausej  it  honestly  believed  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  protect  the  lives  and  property 
of  Englishmen.  It  might  be  an  error  of 
judgment ;  but  ;he  thoroughly  believed 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  ashamed 
of  in  our  conduct  there.  We  were,  in 
fact,  making  heavy  sacrifices,  believing 
that  we  were  doing  our  duty.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Louth  (Mr. 
Sullivan)  had  condemned  our  previous 
dealings  with  the  Ameer,  and  he  (Sir 
John  Lubbock)  was  previously  of  some- 
what the  same  opinion  himself ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  say  that  upon  reading  the 
Papers  he  had  altered  his  views.  In 
1855  the  Ameer  made  a  stringent  Treaty 
with  us,  and  yet  after  receiving  a  friendly 
Mission  from  Eussia,  when  we  wished  to 
send  one,  he  refused  to  accept  it;  and 
again,  after  he  had  had  ample  time  to 
consider  the  matter  he  treated  all  com- 
munications with  contempt.  In  this  and 
other  matters  it  seemed  to  him  that  we 
had  just  cause  of  complaint,  and  he  (Sir 
John  Lubbock)  thought  that  the  Ameer 
brought  this  war  upon  himself.  Whether 
the  war  was  politic  was  quite  another 
question,  upon  which  he  should  pro- 
bably quite  agree  with  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber. He  could  not  keep  from  expressing 
his  astonishment  when  last  Session  Her 
Majesty's  Gt>vernment  came  down  with 
large  Supplementary  Estimates  and  pro- 
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posed,  not  to  meet  them  manfully  by 
extra  taxation  at  the  moment,  but  to 
distribute  the  pajrment  over  a  period  of 
years.  But  at  that  very  moment  they 
knew  that  this  Afghan  War  was  loom- 
ing in  the  immediate  future.  [**No, 
no ! "]  Hon.  Members  said  **  No ;"  but 
he  did  not  think  that  anybody  could 
read  those  Papers  without  coming  to 
the  conclusion  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  determined  at  the  time 
that  the  Ameer  should  receive  an  Envoy, 
and  that  the  Ameer  had  also  made  up 
his  mind  that  he  would  not  do  so.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  brought  in  a  Bill 
to  establish  a  new  Sinking  Fund;  but  he 
did  not  act  up  to  his  own  principles, 
and  borrowed  money  with  one  hand 
while  he  was  repaying  it  with  the  other. 
After  making  every  allowance,  he 
thought  this  state  of  affairs  most  un- 
satisfactory;  and  he  could  not  help 
feeling  that  it  was  much  to  be  regretted 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  should 
have  rushed  into  this  war,  and  that 
they  should  have  departed  from  the  old 
policy  of  the  Indian  Government. 

Mb.  O'GLEETsaid,  he  also  had  to  com- 
plain of  there  being  no  reference  to  Ireland 
in  the  S2)eech,  and  considered  Imperial 
England  held  towards  Ireland  a  some- 
what similar  position  to  that  held  by  Im- 
perial Eome  towards  the  subject-provinces 
in  the  old  days.  He  must  say,  nowever, 
that  there  had  been  times  when  England 
did  not  treat  her  in  that  way,  and  those 
were  periods  when  England  was  entering 
into  a  great  war,  and  when  English 
resources  were  strained  to  the  uttermost 
to  maintain  her  position.  At  that  time 
Ireland  was  loyal  to  the  core,  and  gave 
100,000  volunteers.  The  result  was 
that  when  the  war  was  at  an  end  they 
had  a  great  English  Minister — Pitt--- 
deliberately  striking  them  down.  While 
the  blood  of  Ireland  was  shed  on  every 
field  to  maintain  English  splendour,  how 
did  they  find  Ireland  treated  during  the 
famine  ?  '  With  supreme  indifference. 
There  was  a  time  in  the  Crimean  War 
in  which  the  English  Government  were 
obliged  to  consider  Ireland;  and  in 
regard  to  that  war  there  was  no  higher 
praise  given  by  English  officers  to  any- 
one than  that  they  gave  to  the  Irish 
soldiers.  They  had  always  been  told 
during  a  war  that  it  was  not  the  time  to 
make  applications;  but  he  would  be 
fieJse  to  his  own  position  if  ho  said  that 
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the  Irish  people  felt  any  interest  in  the 
struggle  now  being  entered  upon«  The 
English  enjoyed  me  bleasingB  of  a  £ree 
Government,  and  there  was  not  an 
Englishman  who  did  not  feel  that  he 
was  defended  bv  the  Government;^  but 
an  Irishman  had  not  the  same  feeUngs. 
Irish  people{might  regret  the  loss  of  lura^ 
and  the  Irish  were  compelled  by  the 
force  of  English  laws  to  take  paort  in 
what  was  undoubtedly  an  unjust  war; 
but,  beyond  that,  they  could  not  take 
any  further  interest  in  this  strogffle. 
This  Session,  which  had  been  oalled  to 
discuss  the  fate  of  Afghanistan,  would 
be  better  used  for  discussing  the  ques- 
tions relating  to  Ireland.  They  thought 
they  were  entering  upon  a  very  little 
war;  but  they  comd  not  disguise  from 
themselves  that  it  might  turn  into  a 
very  large  one.  They  thoueht  th^ 
were  only  waging  war  with  Afghanis- 
tan; but  it  might  be  possible  that 
our  real  enemy — Kussia — would  not 
act  towards  Afghanistan  the  same  part 
that  England  acted  towards  Turkey. 
Therefore,  it  was  the  first  duly  of  every 
English  patriot  to  see  that  the  claims  put 
forward  by  Irish  Bepresentatives  should 
receive  the  measure  of  respect  to  which 
they  were  entitled,  and  by  so  doing 
Englishmen  would  be  doing  a  higher 
duty  than  by  providing  for  war  with 
Afghanistan. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  said,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Mr.  O'dery)  had  used,  perhaps  inad* 
vertently,  an  expression  which  he  thought 
ought  not  to  go  uncorrected.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  spoken  of  Eussia  as  an 
enemy  of  this  country.  He  must  point 
out  &at  the  Queen's  Speech  assured 
them  that  Her  Majesty  was  now  in 
friendly  relations  with  all  the  great 
Powers  of  Europe— Eussia  indud^,  of 
course.  He  had  heard  other  expressions 
from  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House  as  to  the  injustice,  and  almost 
the  cruelty,  of  this  war,  which  unfor- 
tunately existed  in  Afghanistan ;  but  as 
it  had  been  generally  understood  that 
the  debate  on  the  justice  or  injustice  of 
the  war  was  to  take  place,  not  on  that 
night,  but  on  an  early  opportunity,  he 
hoped  hon.  (Gentlemen  would  withhold 
those  strong  epithets  until  the  question 
had  been  fimy  debated.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  M'CartJiy  Downing) 
had  complained  that  there  was  no  re- 
ference to  belaud  in  the  Queen's  Spooobt 
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Lord  Ohaboblloh  —  The  Lord  Pre- 
sident acqnainted  the  Hoase  that  Her 
Majesty  Lad  been  pleased  to  create 
Hngh  MacOalmont  Lord  Caims,  Lord 
Chaacellor  of  Qreat  Britain,  a  Yiaconnt 
and  Earl  of  the  United  Kinsdom,  by 
the  style  and  title  of  Viaeount  Garmoyle 
in  the  County  of  Antrim,  and  Earl 
Oums;  and  his  Lordship,  having  re- 
tired to  robe,  was  introaaced  in  the 
iisual  manner. 
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If  legislation  for  England  or  Scotland 
had  been  mentioned  in  the  Speech,  while 
no  notice  was  given  to  Ireland,  then  the 
latter  ooont^  niight  have  thought  itself 
neglected.  But  at  the  beginning  of  an 
Automn  Session,  called  for  a  ^>ecifio 
porpose,  he  thought  it  sufficient  in  the 
Queen's  Speech  only  to  state  generally 
Uiat  measures  would  be  laid  before  Par- 
liament in  the  ensuing  Session.  There 
was  the  precedent  of  1654,  in  the  case 
of  the  Crimean  War,  for  the  course 
which  had  been  followed  in  the  present 
instance,  and  he  thought  in  the  matter 
of  precedents  they  were  pretty  evenly 
balanced.  When  Lish  Members  spoke 
■  of  that  as  a  grievance,  he  hoped  they 
would  remember  that  tJie  last  measure 
which  the  Qovemment  had  passed  for 
L^land  was  one  of  peace,  goodwill,  and, 
he  believed,  of  justice.  That  being  the 
last  message  of  the  Oovemment  to  Ire- 
land, he  hoped  tiiat  they  would  acknow- 
ledge, and  do  the  Government  the  jus- 
tice of  believing,  that  thoy  might  have 
other  measures  to  introduce  for  that 
oonntiy  equally  beneficial.  A  general 
statement  would  bo  made  to  Parliament, 
immediately  after  it  re-assembled,  of 
the  measures  which  the  Government  in- 
tended to  bring  forward ;  and  when  their 
list  of  measures  was  produced  the  Irish 
Uembers  might  re^  upon  it  that  their 
country  would  not  be  overlooked. 

Ur.  O'OLEKY  explained  that  his  use 
of  the  expression  had  been  misunder- 
Btood.  what  ha  meant  to  infer  was 
that  it  was  against  Bussia  that  they  had 
to  defend  themselves  in  the  East,  rather 
tiian  Aighanistan. 


.    Main  Question  put,  and  agrttd  to. 

Oommittee  sppointti,  "to  dnw  np  an  Ad- 
dnm  to  1>e  pnwnted  to  Har  Msjeity  upon  the 
■aid  B—olntion : " — Vucaimt  OuTLBHSAaH,  Mr. 
HjiiL,  Ht.  Obakctllor  of  the  ExcHBausa, 
Mr.  Saoretarf  CitoM,  Mr.  Becretarj  Stamlbi, 
Mr.  WtLifui  Hixar  Bmitb,  Visconnt  Sandon, 
Sir  HxaKT  Silwih-Ibbetbox,  Mt.  AiTaaNET 
QimaALiMr.  EDWASsSTAKHors,  Ur.  Bodiikb, 
br  William  Hast  Dtki,  and  Mr.  Wibh,  or 
•njr  dne  of  them; — TomthdnwimniediAtely: 
'i  Speech  rifnrtii. 


AFGHAN18TAK— THE  WAR. 
nonce  OF  amehdiceiit. 

Thb  Earl  of  COEK  :  My  Lords,  I 
beg  to  give  Notice,  on  behalf  of  my 
noble  Fneud  (Visconnt  Halifax),  that  on 
Monday  next  he  will  move  the  follow- 
ing Amendment  to  the  Motion  to  be  pro- 
posed by  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India : — 

"  That,  whilo  this  House  whiUt  ready  to  con- 
sent to  proTiding  tho  moaiiB  nocoBsary  for  brin^- 
ing  the  war  in  which  wo  are  iiahapjHly  engaged 
to  B  lafs  and  honomable  conclnnon,  rsfcrets  the 
conduct  pursued  by  the  GoTemraent  which  baa 
mmecoMarily  engaged  this  country  in  the  con- 
test." 

Tub  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON:  May  I  ask  my  noble  Friend 
whether  the  words  he  has  just  read  are 
intended  as  an  addition  to,  or  a  substi- 
tution of,  the  Motion  of  my  noble 
Friend  the  Secreta^  of  State  ? 

The  Earl  of  G0£K  :  A  substitution. 


IfOnOIT  FOR  Air 
Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  that  com- 
plaints had  reached  this  country  from 
some  young  men  of  good  family  who, 
thinking  that  they  were  about  to  join  a 
body  of  a  civilian  character,  had  en- 
listed in  the  Cape  Frontier  Mount«d 
Police,  but  subsequently  found  that  they 
were  transferred  to  a  military  corps. 
He  would  therefore  move  for  any  Cor- 
respondence between  the  Government 
and  the  oivil  or  military  Authorities  at^ 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  xespeoting  ^^ 
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change  of  the  body  of  Cape  Proatier 
Mounted   Folioe    into    Cape   Mounted 
Biflee. 

Mmtd,  That  an  humUa  Address  bo  presented 
to  Her  MajeBty  for  any  correBpondonce  between 
the  Oovenmient  and  the  civil  or  military 
AuthoritiQa  at  the  Cape  of  .Good  Hope  reepect. 
ing  the  change  of  the  body  of  Capo  Frontier 
Moontod  Pohoe  into  Oape  Honnted  Eiiles.— 
{Thi  Lord  Soughtm.) 


Eakl  CADOGAN  said,  that  com- 
plaints of  B  similar  nature  to  those 
stated  by  the  noble  Lord  had  reached  the 
Colonial  Office.  The  first  of  those  com- 
plaintB  reached  them  on  the  6th  of 
November,  and  was  followed  by  others. 
On  the  14th,  and  again  on  the  2lBt  of 
that  month,  despatches  were  addressed 
to  8ir  Bartle  Frere  reonesting  explana- 
tion of  the  matter.  It  was  impossible 
fortheOoventmentto  receive  an  answer 
before  the  middle  or  end  of  January, 
and  therefore  he  hoped  the  noble  Lord 
would  not  press  his  Motion  for  Papers 
on  the  present  occasion,  and  he  should 
be  ready  to  give  bim  an  undertaking 
that  as  soon  as  the  required  answer  and 
explanation  had  been  received  the  Papers 
should  be  produced. 

Motion  (by  Leave  of  the  House)  v>ith- 
irawn. 

House  adjonmod  at  a  qnartor  past 
Five  o'doclc,  to  Monday  next, 
aqnarter  before  Five  o'clock. 
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FHday,  6th  Dtamhtr,  IS78. 


MTNnTES.]  —  PvBLio  BoAM  —  EiKMIont  m 
CoBHiiitlH — Orderid — Firit  Stading — Permia- 
aiYO  Prohibitory  liqnor  •  [6]  ;  Burial  Law 
Amandmont  [10];  Money  Laws  (Ireland)* 
[12]  ;  Consoeration  of  Churchyarda  Act 
(1867J  Amendment  [13]:  Licensuig  Boarda 
{Scotland)*  [161;  Clerical  Disabilitiea*  [181; 
Spirits  in  Bond*  [IB]  ;   Joint  Stock  Banki 

t Accounts)  [23];  Interments  in  Cbnrchyards 
24]  ;  Licondng  Iawb  Amendment  [2G] ;  In- 
toxicating  liqnors  (Ireland)  [32]  ;  Chnrch  of 
Scotland  f  39];  Burials  •  [42] 
Ordtrtd  —  Pint  Rtading  —  Married  Women's 
Property  (Scotland)  •  [1]  ;  MedicalAotasSS) 
Amendment*  [2] ;  HniotlLeo  Abolition  (Soot- 
"^^d)*  [3];    Ckmvention  (Inland)  Act  S«- 


X«nf.SbiyAtoi 


Mol  •  [4] ;   Volunteer        .     , 
Elective  Comity  Boards  (Ireland}' 
I^idsBecIamation  (Ireland)  *  [8] 


Corps  (Ireland) •re] ! 

i{Irolaiid)*[T];'WMU 
jland)  *  [8] ;  Mnnicipil 


[IflJ;  Colonial  Marriages*  [17];  Sale  of  Bi- 
toncstuig  Liqnors  on  Sunday  *  [20] ;  Em- 
jjoyers  and  Workmen  Act,  187S  (Eitenaica 
to  Seamen)*  [21];  Disqualification  by  Hedi. 
calReHef*[22];  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Irs- 
land)  •  [26] ;  Relief  of  Insane  Poor  •  [27] ; 
Cruelty  to  Animals  *  [28] ;  Yoters  Begutn- 
tion  (Iraland)  ■  [20] :  Marriage  with  a  Da- 
ceased  Wife's  Sister*  [30];  Artisans*  Dwell- 
ings  Act  (1868)  Bitension*  [31];  Pnblio 
Health  Act  (187S)  Amendment*  [331 ;  Con- 
tagious Diseases  Acts  Hepeal*  I3ij;  Pooc 
Iaw  Onardians  (Election  by  Ballot)  (Ire- 
land)* [SSJ;  Duration  of  Parliament *fSC] ; 
Ulster  Tenant  Bit^t*  [37];  Inhabited  Hodm 
I>atyandIncomeTaz*r38];  County Ooorts* 
UOl;  landlord  and  Ton—'  "■--  —  "  • -^ 
(1870)  Amendment*  " 
menf    [43];    : 

(1876)  Amendment  *  [44] ;  Bills  of  Sale  (Ire- 
land)*  [45];  County  Infirmarie*  (Ireland)* 
r46];UabituaIDmnWds*[47];  BaoecouiMa 
(Metropolis)  •  [48]. 


NOTICES    OF  MOTION. 


AFGHANISTAN  — AMENDMENTS    ON 


nd  Tenant   (Ireland) 
*[41];LiheIlAwAm 

ir  lAW   Amendment 


Ma.  WHITBBEAD :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  it  is  my  intention  to  call 
attention  to  the  Papers  on  Afghanistan, 
and  to  move — 

"  That  (bis  Honse  disapproves  the  conduct  of 
Her  Mijesty's  Oovemment  whioh  has  resulted 
in  the  War  with  Afghanistan." 

With  reg^ard  to  the  day  on  whioh  I  oaa 
bring  that  forward,  I  am,  of  course,  very 
much  in  the  hands  of  the  Oovemment. 
Having  given  Notice  of  a  Motion  which 
directly  diallenges  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majes^B  Oovemment,  X  am,  of  course, 
anxious  to  bring  it  forward  at  the  eaiheat 
opportunily;  and  I  presume  that  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment —  and,  indeed, 
boUi  sides  of  the  House — would  desire, 
as  is  usual,  that  not  a  day  should  be  lost 
in  bringing  it  forward.  I  therefore  oA 
the  li^ht  hon.  Oentleman  what  day  be 
will  give  me  for  the  Motion  7 

The  CHANCELLOR  or  the  EXCHE- 
QTJEE:  Undoubtedly,  Sir,  under  oidi- 
nary  circumstanoes  it  would  be  the  dedre 
of  the  Oovemment  to  give  the  very 
earliest  day  for  a  Motion  uiat  is  in  the 
nature  of  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  ths 
Oovenuaen^  a  Motimi  brought  nrward 
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hy  an  hon.  Member  of  the  Btauding  of 
t£e  hoa.  Member  for  Bedford,  and  with, 
as  I  liave  some  reason  to  auppose,  the 
general  approval  of  the  leading  Members 
of  the  Party  sitting  opposite  tome  ;  but 
I  Tould  remind  the  Houee  and  the  hon. 
Gentleman  that  on  this  occasion  Parlia- 
ment has  been  called  together  for  the 
special  purpose  of  discharging  a  Con- 
stitutional and  statutory  obligation 
entered  into  by  the  C^overumGut;  and 
that  in  order  to  fulfil  that  obligation 
it  will  be  necessary  for  us  immediately 
to  submit  to  Parliament  a  Vote  giving 
the  required  consent  of  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  to  the  course  which  is  pro- 
posed to  be  taken.  That  being  so,  it 
would  be  impossible  for  ua  to  set  aside 
proceeding  with  the  Motion  of  which 
Notice  has  been  given  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  It  was,  of  course,  open  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford  or  for  hia 
Friends  to  have  brought  forward  a 
Motion  such  as  that  of  which  he  has 
now  given  Notice  yesterday  upon  the 
Address ;  or  it  would  be  open  for  him  to 
faring  forward  his  Motion  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  proposal  of  my  hon.  Friend 
to  which  I  have  just  referred.  It  is  not 
for  me,  of  course,  to  say  what  would  be 
the  most  convenient  or  proper  course  for 
the  hon.  Member  to  take;  but  aU  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  the  question  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  points  to  our  giving  up 
Monday  and  putting  off  the  Besohition 
which  we  have  already  given  Notice  of, 
in  order  to  enable  his  Besolution  to  be 
brought  forward,  I  think  it  would  be 
impossible  for  us  to  comply. 

Ma.  CHAMBERLAIN :  I  beg  to  give 
Notice  that  on  the  Besolution  of  the  Eon. 
Member  for  Bedford  I  will  move  the 
following  addition : — 

"  And  tliia  Eonsa  regreta  that,  in  the  present 
instance,  the  consent  of  tlie  Nation,  through  its 
representatives,  waa  not  obtained  before  War 
wae  declared;  and  that  the  Qovemmeiit  withheld 
from  pnbliciLtion,  until  oftei  the  Deolantioa  of 
War,  the  Fapera  whioh  would  have  enabled  a 
correct  opinion  to  be  formed  as  to  its  Justice  and 
necesmty." 

Thb  Mabqusss  of  HAHTINGTON  : 
I  desire  to  make  an  appeal  to  the 
Government  to  re-consider  the  decision 
whioh  has  just  been  announced  by  the 
Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer ;  but  I  am 
under  the  impression  that  it  would  be 
iiregolar  for  any  disousaion  to  take  place 
at  this  stage  of  the  prooeedings.     It 
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would  possibly  be  more  in  Order  if  I 
were  to  postpone  any  appeal  I  have  to 
make  until  after  the  Notices  of  Motions 
and  Questions  have  been  put. 

The  OHANCELLOE  of  theEXCHB- 
QUEB  :  We  shaU  have  to  move  that 
the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  till 
Monday. 

8iE  HENEY  SELWIN.IBBETSON : 
It  becomes  mj  dut^  now  to  move  that 
the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  adjourn  till 
Monday. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  House,  at  its  rising,  do  ad< 
joum  till  Monday  next." — (Sir  Senrg 
Selioin-Ibbetton.) 

Thb  Mamubss  op  HAETINGTON  : 
I  intended,  if  I  had  been  enabled,  to  have 
made  an  appeal  to  the  Government, 
before  the  CnancelloT  of  the  Exchequer 
announced  the  determination  of  the 
Government,  to  take  into  consideration 
the  request  made  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bedford.  My  hon.  Friend 
has  given  Notice  of  a  Resolution  whioh 
ia  undoubtedly  a  Resolution  of  Censure— 
or, 'at  allevents.of  Want  of  Confidence  in 
the  Government.  From  the  observations 
that  I  made  yesterday  I  think  it  will  be 
easily  understood  that  I  and  those  who 
act  with  me  are  prepared  to  support  that 
Motion.  Well,  Sir,  under  these  oircum- 
atances,  I  wish,  as  I  have  said,  to  appeal 
to  the  Government  to  re-consider  their 
intention  of  moving  on  Monday  the 
Resolution  of  which  they  have  given 
Notice,  and  to  give  precedence  to  that 
of  my  hon.  Friend.  It  ooours  to  me 
that  that  would  be  the  most  convenient 
course  for  two  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  as,  I  think,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  admitted,  the  Govern- 
ment would,  under  ordinary  droum- 
stances,  be  anxious  to  give  the  earliest 
possible  opportunity  for  a  vote  involving 
the  question  of  the  confidence  of  the 
House  in  the  Government.  But,  in  the 
next  place,  there  are  peculiar  circum- 
stances which  seem  to  me  to  render  this 
course  even  more  desirable.  What  will 
take  place  on  Monday?  On  Monday 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
will  make  a  statement  whioh  will  not  be 
confined  to  the  financial  question,  but 
will  open  the  whole  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  reference  to  the  proceedings  in 
A&hanistan.  The  hon.  Member  will  be 
followed  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
tot  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawoett),  who  hu 
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given  Notice  of  a  Besolution  wliich 
raises  the  question  whether  the  cost  of 
the  war  shall  be  borne  by  the  Bevenues 
of  this  country  or  by  those  of  India. 
Now,  the  course  taken  by  my  hon. 
Friend  precludes  the  possibility,  even  if  it 
had  been  otherwise  desirable,  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford  moving 
his  Resolution  as  an  Amendment  to  the 
Besolution  which  will  be  moved  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State.  But 
I  have  ascertained  that  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney  is 
not  disposed,  even  [if  that  were  thought 
desirable,  to  give  way  in  order  that  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford's 
Besolution  might  come  on.  I  cannot 
complain  of  the  decision  at  which  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
has  arrived,  because  I  believe  it  will  be 
the  only  opportunity  which  he  will  have 
in  his  power  of  raising  the  very  import- 
ant question  which  he  wishes  to  sulbmit 
to  the  House.  What  will  be  the  result  ? 
We  shall  have  had  a  general  statement 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government  from  the 
Government  Bench;  we  shall  then  be 
invited  by  the  hon  Member  for  Hackney 
to  consider  a  most  important  but  still  a 
subsidiary  point ;  and  the  debate  which 
is  commenced  and  conducted  under  these 
circumstances  cannot  possibly  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one.  We  shaU  have  on  one 
side  speeches  made  directed  to  the  whole 
policy  of  the  Government ;  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  we  shaU  have  speeches  made 
directed  to  that  subsidiary  point  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member.  Now,  it  strikes 
me  it  would  be  far  more  logical  and  con- 
venient if  we  should  decide,  in  the  first 
instance,  on  the  issue  raised  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford  as  to 
the  policy,  or  wfuit  of  policy,  of  the  pro- 
ceedings which  have  led  to  war.  Having 
disposed  of  that  question,  we  could  then 
consider  on  a  subsequent  occasion  the 
issue  raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  as  to  the  source  ^m  which 
the  cost  should  be  defrayed.  That  cer- 
tainly seems  to  me  to  be  by  far  the  most 
convenient  course;  and  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  if  ^e  Government  will 
consider  it  they  will  agree  with  that 
view,  and  they  may  possibly  be  dis- 
posed to  allow  precedence  to  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  rise  to  point 
out  that  the  Parliamentary  case  does 
not  appear  to  me  to  rest  exactly  as  it 
was  described  by  the  GhanoeUir  of  the 
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Exchequer.  The  Ohancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer stated  that  it  was  in  the  option 
of  Gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the  House 
to  raise  the  general  question  on  the 
Address  to  Her  Majesty,  and  that,  having 
voluntarily  foregone  that  opportunity, 
there  still  remained  to  them  the  question 
of  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  opposite,  who  represente 
the  Indian  Department.  But  I  thinki 
Sir,  it  escaped  the  recollection  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  we  have  not  yet  done 
with  the  Address  to  Her  Majesty,  and 
that  it  is  in  the  option  of  any  person 
either  to  move  an  Amendment  on  the 
Beport  of  the  Address,  or,  if  it  is  thought 
fit,  to  move  the  postponement  of  the 
consideration  of  the  Address  until  Mon- 
day, when  it  would  of  necessity  be 
taken  as  the  first  Business,  and  when, 
therefore,  the  Opposition  in  this  House 
would  be  enabled  to  give  efPect  to  their 
view,  which  I  understand  to  be,  as  ex- 
pressed  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bedford  and  my  noble  Friend,  that 
the  general  question  of  the  conduct  of 
the  Government,  and  of  their  policy, 
ouffht  to  be  discussed  and  disposed  of 
be&re  we  come  to  consider  the  subaltern 
and  collateral,  although  a  most  im- 
portant, question,  which  is  wholly  dis- 
tinct from  that  general  question.  I 
frankly  own  I  do  not  know  why  Her 
Majesty's  (Government  object  to  the  pro- 
posal that  has  been  made  by  my  noble 
Friend.  I  cannot  conceive  what  disad- 
vantage they  are  to  undergo  if  they 
should  think  fit  to  give  way  to  it.  I 
would  also  point  out  that  the  two  ques- 
tions not  only  are  not  the  same  in  subject- 
matter,  but  are  not  the  same  in  any 
degree  as  regards  the  opinions  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  might  be  diiroosed  to  enter- 
tain. It  is  peiSectly  possible  that  there 
may  be  those  on  this  side  of  the  House 
who  object  to  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but,  notwithstanding,  wno 
might  be  disposed  to  support  the  Motion 
of  my  hon.lFriend  opposite  on  the  part 
of  the  Government ;  and,  vice  vered,  it  is 
perfectly  possible  that  there  may  be 
those  on  mat  side  of  the  House,  or 
elsewhere,  who  may  be  prepared  to 
give  a  strong  support  to  the  :  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  €K>vemment,  and 
yet  who  may  think  that,  under  all 
the  eiroomstances  of  the  case,  it  is  not 
desirable  that  the  cost  of  these  hostilitiea 
should  be  knpoeed  upon  flie  burdened 
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finances  of  India.    I  would  entreat  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  consider  that 
point,  which  appears  to  me  to  be  unde- 
niable.   In  truth,  as  I  view  the  matter 
<— idthouffh  I  can  understand  it  arises 
without  me  slightest  intention  to  perplex 
the  Business  of  the  House — ^the  proposal 
of  the  Government  that  we  should  take 
the  discussion  on  the  Motion  and  Amend- 
ment now  before  the  House  would  come 
to  nothing  more  nor  less  than  this — 
that,  first  of  all,  we  should  be  compelled 
to  debate  together,  and  in  hotch-potch, 
so  to  speak,   two  questions  which  are 
both  of  very  great  importance,  even  if 
not  of  equal  importance,  and  which  are 
perfectly  distinct  from  one  another ;  and 
then  that,  having  so  discussed  these  two 
questions  together,  we  should  go  to  a 
division,  in  which  it  would  be  absolutely 
impossible  for  anyone  to  know  whether 
he  was  voting  on  the  one  side  or  the 
other.     Now,   Sir,  that  is  a  state  of 
things  in  which  it  cannot  be  acceptable 
or  desirable  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment that  the  Business  of  the  House 
should  stand.     I  apprehend  no  one  is 
desirous  to  interfere  with  the  progress 
of  the  Eeport  of  the  Address  to-night. 
If  we  are  driven  to  the  alternative  be- 
tween making  an  attempt  to  discuss  the 
policy   of  the   Government  upon    the 
Beport  of  the  Address,  where  the  dis- 
cussion would  undoubtedly  be  legitimate 
and  in  place,  and  discussingupon  another 
occasion  when  it  would  not  be  legitimate 
nor  in  place,  and  where  it  womd  only 
throw  the  Business  of  the  House  into 
confusion,   I  know  not  what  position 
my  noble  Friend  might  take ;  but  I  see 
nothing  but  inconvenience  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  House  in  consequence. 
Then,    also,    I    think    Her    Majesty's 
Government  may  do  well    to  recollect 
that  they,  are  not  now,  as  at  the  end 
of  the  Session,  masters  of  all  the  days 
of  the    week.     If  it  is  insisted   that 
the  debate    on  Monday  shall   be  the 
debate  on  the  Motion  of  myhon.  Friend 
opposite,  and  also  that  that  Motion  shall 
be  the  only  occasion  given  us  for  consi- 
dering the  Amendment  of  myhon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Bedford,   the  conse- 
quence will  be  that  the    debate  will 
n>read  over  several  nights,  and  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford  would, 
I  apprehend,  decline  to  move  his  Motion 
as  an  Amendment.     But  suppose  mv 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford, 
AwMniTig  to  move  his  Motion  as  aa 


Amendment,  should  think  proper  to 
avail  himself  of  his  privilege  to  bring 
forward  his  Motion  on  Tuesday,  what, 
then,  will  be  the  position  of  the  House  ? 
That  we  shall  begin  on  Monday  the 
debate  on  the  question  of  Indian  finance 
with  a  considerable  admixture  of  the 
other  subject ;  that  my  hon.  Friend,  I 
apprehend,  will  notgive  way  on  Tuesday ; 
and  his  debate  will  then  commence  and 
be  continued  during  Tuesday  night.  But 
then  the  Government  will  retort  upon 
my  hon.  Friend  the  disadvantafi;e  which 
it  has  been  in  his  power  to  inflict  upon 
them,  and  on  Thursday  we  should  re- 
sume the  debate,  and  so  go  on  on  the 
Motion  about  Indian  finance.  I  hope  I 
have  not  appeared  to  put  this  question 
in  a  hostile  point  of  ^ew ;  I  have  only 
argued  it  in  the  interests  of  the  general 
convenience,  and  I  hope  the  suggestion 
of  my  noble  Friend  wiU  be  entertained. 
The  OHANOELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QT7£B :  I  must  confess,  after  listening  to 
the  speech  which  has  just  been  delivered, 
I  feel  very  much  like  the  picture  that  was 
exhibited  to  us  in  a  comic  periodical 
the  other  day,  of  *'  John  Bull  in  a  Fog." 
After  the  number  of  suggestions  made 
by  my  right  hon.  Friend  as  to  the  dif- 
ferent modes  in  which  those  who  oppose 
Her  Majesty's  Government  may  attack 
us,  I  feel  the  situation  is  perfectly  be- 
wildering. I  should  have  thought  that 
there  was  but  one  possible  mode  in 
which  the  Motion  could  be  brought  for- 
ward, and  that  that  mode  depended 
upon  the  formal  decision  of  the  Govern- 
ment; but  after  hearing  the  wealth  of 
suggestions  made  by  my  right  hon. 
Fnend  the  Member  for  Greenwich,  and 
considering  how  many  arrangements 
might  be  made  by  Gentlemen  opposite 
— who  have  only  got  to  arrange  amongst 
themselves  in  which  particular  way  thev 
would  like  it  discussed — I  do  not  thins: 
the  case  is  strengthened  by  the  speech 
which  has  been  made  to  us.  But  what 
I  wish  to  point  out  is  this — we  have 
taken  the  unusual  course  of  advising 
Her  Majesty  to  summon  Parliament  at 
this  inconvenient  season  for  a  particular 
object,  to  fulfil  the  statutory  obligation 
which  is  laid  upon  us  to  obtain  the  con- 
sent of  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  the 
application  of  the  Indian  Bevenues  to 
certain  military  operations.  I  wish  to 
point  out,  in  passing,  that  that  is  a  very 
different  thing  from  saying  we  are  ask« 
lag  Parliament  now  to  agree  to  charge 
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the  whole  of  the  expenses  on  the  Indian 
Hevenue.  That  is  a  point  which  has 
been  raised  in  this  Motion.  I  only  point 
out  that  by  the  way ;  but  at  this  time 
we  are  making  an  appeal  to  Parliament, 
asking  it  for  the  authority  required  by 
the  Act.  The  proper  time  for  making 
that  proposal  is  the  very  first  day  of 
Business  that  we  can  command,  and  it 
it  is  proposed  to  make  that  proposal  on 
Monday  next.  Well,  we  are  told,  whe- 
ther that  proposal  should  or  should  not 
be  assented  to,  it  is  desired  to  challenge 
the  whole  policy  with  regard  to  the  war 
itself.  But  that  might  have  been  chal- 
lenged on  the  Address,  and  it  may  still 
be  challenged  on  the  Beport  of  the  Ad- 
dress ;  or  it  might  be  challenged  by  some 
arrangement  between  the  different  Mem- 
bers of  the  Opposition — which  obviously 
suggests  itself,  but  which  we  are  told 
cannot  take  place;  or,  lastly,  it  might 
be  arranged,  after  a  decision  had  been 
taken  upon  the  questions  which  will  be 
raised  by  the  Amendment  and  Motion, 
a  substantive  Motion  should  be  brought 
forward  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford, which  would  raise  the  general 
policy  as  to  the  war.  But  I  thmk  the 
proper  and  most  convenient  course  is 
that  which  the  Qovemment  proposes  to 
pursue,  and  that  is  that  we  should  be 
allowed  to  take  the  opportunity  which 
would  naturally  be  afforded  us,  on 
moving  for  the  statutory  consent  of  this 
House  to  the  application  of  the  Bevenues 
of  India  to  those  purposes,  of  stating 
our  case.  Our  object  is  to  explain  our 
case,  and  to  let  such  discussion  arise  as 
may  be  thought  desirable.  I  really 
think  that  we  are  taking  the  most  con- 
venient course,  not  only  for  ourselves, 
but  for  the  House  generally.  We  have 
to  consider  the  convenience  of  the  House 
generally,  especially  upon  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this ;  and  I  am,  therefore,  very 
sorry  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  com- 
ply with  the  request  of  the  noble  Lord 
and  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  said, 
there  was  one  point  on  which  he  wished 
clearly  to  imderstand  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  The  Opposition  had 
been,  he  would  not  say  taunted,  but  it 
had  been  pointed  out  that  theymi^ht 
have  taken  the  course  of  moving  uiis 
Amendment  on  the  Address.  Now,  his 
noble  [Friend  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition stated  on  the  previous  night  the 
reaaons  which  had  induced  him  not  to 
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take  that  oourse,  expecting,' no  doubt, 
at  the  time,  that  the  Government  would 
have  made  no  difficulty  with  reference 
to  a  day  for  this  Motion.  ["  Oh,  oh !  "] 
His  noble  Friend  might  have  been 
wrong — and  it  would  now  appear  he 
was  wrong — at  all  events,  he  entertained 
that  expectation.  But  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  had 

Sointed  out  that  the  House  had  not  yet 
one  with  the  Address.  The  Beport  of 
the  Address  was  still  in  the  hands  of  the 
House;  and  he  did  not  know  whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  was  prepared  to  state 
the  case  of  the  Gt)vemment  that  night, 
and  if  not,  the  best  course  to  take  would 
be  the  one  suggested  by  his  right  hon. 
Friend,  and  that  was  that  upon  the  Be- 
port of  the  Address,  to  move  that  it  be 
postponed  till  Monday.  They  should 
then  place  the  Government  and  the 
Opposition  really  in  the  position  which 
the  Government  considered  the  latter 
ought  to  have  taken  up  in  the  first  in- 
stance. Therefore,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer thought  of  this — that  when  the 
Beport  of  the  Address  was  moved  that 
evening  a  proposal  for  an  adjournment 
till  Monday  should  be  agreed  to,  and 
then  the  Government,  on  the  Beport, 
would  state  their  case,  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  would  move  his 
Amendment.  He  did  not  see  that  any 
time  would  be  lost.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford's  Motion  would  then  be  an 
Amendment  on  the  Beport,  and  he 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Go- 
vernment would  assent  to  this. 

Mb.  WHITBBEAD  thought  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  not 
quite  understood  the  position.  [**  Oh !" 
** Order!"]  That  was  his  opimon,  and 
he  beggea  leave  to  state  it.  The  position 
of  affairs  was  this :  The  Opposition  de- 
sired to  challenge  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  in  two  particulars — those 
raised  by  the  Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney,  and  by  his  (Mr. 
Whitbread's)  own  Motion  —  but  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  proposed 
that  the  Government  should  state  the 
whole  of  the  Government  case  on 
Monday ;  and  then,  after  that,  that  the 
House  should  go  into  a  discussion  on  the 
particular  ]point  raised  by  the  Motion  of 
ids  hon.  Fnend  the  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett).  Did  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  really  think  that  liie  case 
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of  the  Government  could  be  dealt  with 
in  its  entirety,  having  stated  that  the 
discussion  would  be  confined  to  the 
Motion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Membev 
for  Hackney  ? 

The  OHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  did  not  make  that  suggestion. 
I  said  the  case  of  the  Government  would 
be  stated  on  Monday,  and  it  would  be 
for  those  who  opposed  the  Government 
to  take  what  course  they  deemed  neces- 
sary. 

Me.  WHITBEEAD  reminded  the 
House  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hackney,  who  had  already  given 
Notice  to  raise  a  particular  issue,  had 
declined  to  give  way.  He  did  not  com- 
plain of  his  hon.  Friend  for  taking  that 
course,  as  the  point  he  wished  to  raise 
was  an  importcmt  one ;  but  the  effect  of 
it  would  be  that  they  should  have  the 
general  statement  made  by  the  Under 
Secretary  ofState  for  India,  they  should 
then  have  the  particular  issue  raised  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hack- 
ney, and,  afterwards,  a  great  many 
Gentlemen  would  reply  on  the  whole 
case,  while  others  would  state  their 
opinions  of  the  Amendment,  so  that  they 
should  have  a  desultory  debate,  not 
dealing  satisfactorily  either  with  the' 
particular  point  raised  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Hackney,  nor 
brought  to  a  point  where  the  decision 
of  the  House  would  be  taken  on  the 
whole  question.  The  course  proposed 
by  the  Government  would  lead  to  a 
long  and  desultory  debate  ;  and  when 
the  Opposition  came  afterwards  to  raise 
the  questions  involved  in  his  Motion, 
complaints  would  be  made  from  the  Mi- 
nisterial Benches  of  their  going  over 
the  ground  again,  and  prolonging  the 
Sitting  at  this  inconvenient  time  of 
the  year.  It  was  not  in  his  power  to 
press  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
further.  In  the  course  of  his  experience 
of  that  House — which  was  not  a  short 
one  —  he  had  generally  found  the 
Government  anxious  to  provide  every 
facility  for  bringing  forward  Motions 
which  challenged  their  policy.  Often 
last  Session  and  the  Session  before  they 
used  this  sort  of  language — "  Why  don't 
you  bring  your  opinions  to  the  test  of  a 
vote  ?  It  you  disapprove  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  why  don't 
you  bring  a  Vote  of  Censure  ?"  Well, 
he  want^  to  propose  a  Vote  of  Censure. 
But  the  way  in  which  the  Government 


proposed  to  deal  with  that  matter  was 
oy  postponing  it.  He  had  expressed 
his  desire  to  enter  the  lists  witii  the 
Government  on  the  earliest  possible 
occasion ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  compel  the  Government 
to  accept  that  ch^enge  sooner  than 
thev  liked 

Mr.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  said,  that 
he  was  totally  unable  to  understand  the 
complaint  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford, that  the  Government  was  unwilling 
to  meet  a  direct  challenge.  As  the 
question  presented  itself  to  him,  the 
complaint  of  the  Government  was  that 
the  Opposition  had  hesitated  and  declined 
to  make  a  direct  challenge.  There  had 
certainly  been  plenty  of  time  for  all  the 
Leaders,  for  all  who  wished  to  be 
Leaders,  and  for  all  who  thought  them- 
selves Leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  have 
arranged  their  plans  of  operation.  Those 
various  classes  of  Leaders  might  have 
assembled  together ;  they  might  have 
squabbled  together,  and  then  made  up 
their  differences,  and  agreed  upon  some 
Amendment  with  which  they  could  have 
appeared  as  the  great  united  Party  they 
were  well  known  to  be.  It  would  have 
been  both  natural  and  easy  for  them  to 
have  arranged  an  Amendment  to  the 
Address,  which  in  a  crisis  like  this 
was  the  ancient  and  well-known  course 
of  procedure.  But  they  were  totaUy 
unprepared,  and  their  bewilderment  did 
not  even  stop  here ;  they  seemed  totally  to 
have  forgotten  thatthere  was  a  Eeport  on 
the  Address.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  in  his  charac- 
ter of  the  good  angel  who  sat  watching 
aloft,  the  super-Leader  or  post-Leader  of 
his  Pcu:'ty — which  he  was  it  was  difficult  to 
know,  for  he  always  appeared  after  the 
Leader  to  supply  the  casual  deficiencies 
in  the  Leader's  speech — stepped  forward 
to  refresh  their  memories,  and  his 
suggestion  that  there  was  a  Eeport  on 
the  Address  seemed  a  sudden  revelation 
to  Gentlemen  opposite.  But  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  was  much  too 
experienced  a  Member  to  have  forgotten 
that  there  was  a  Eeport ;  and  why  he 
did  not  give  Notice  of  his  Amendment 
last  night  was  the  one  thing  which  he 
had  not  explained.  His  solicitation 
amounted  to  a  confession  that  the  Liberal 
Party  had  out-generalled  themselves  in 
taking  up  a  defenceless  position,  and  had 
to  fa&  back  upon  an  appeal  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  take  the 
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oommand  of  their  forces  and  lead  them 
out  of  their  own  difficulty. 

Mb.  ETLANDS  said,  he  thought  there 
was  one  point  in  the  present  situation 
that  ought  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  by  the 
House.  It  had  been  customary — and  he 
believed  the  Qovemment  considered  it  a 
very  convenient  custom — that  the  Ad- 
dress in  answer  to  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne   should  be  assented  to  unani- 
mously. But  there  were  exceptions;  and 
he  took  it  for  granted  that  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  was  actuated 
by  a  desire  to  meet  the  convenience  of 
the  House  by  not  moving  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Address.     In  taking  that 
course  the  noble  Lord  had  disappointed 
the  expectations  of  some  of  those  who 
followed  his  Leadership,  and  who  would 
have  been  glad  if  the  question  had  been 
raised  at  the  earliest  possible  moment, 
as  an  Amendment  on  the  Address.    He 
could  also  say  that  the  noble  Lord  had 
disappointed  a  large  number  of  earnest 
members  of  his  own  Party  throughout 
the  country,  who  were  watcliing  the  pro- 
ceedings of  that  House  with  the  greatest 
anxiety,   and  they  were  most  desirous 
that  the  first  opportunity  should  be  em- 
braced for  entermg  a  protest  against  a 
war  which  they  believed  to  be  one  of 
the  most   infamous  ever  waged.    He, 
and  those  who  thought  with  him,  would, 
at  all  events,  have  the  courage  of  their 
convictions.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge Universiiy  (Mr.  B.  Hope)  taunted 
the  Liberal   Party  with  its  divisions; 
but  they  were  quite  prepared,  out  of 
regard  for  the  convenience  of  the  House, 
and  out  of  respect  to  the  noble  Lord  who 
led  their  Party,  to  keep  back  for  a  time 
their  protest,  but  how  were  they  met  ? 
in  such  a  way  that  he  hoped  that  the 
dilettante  mode  of  dealing  with  Addresses 
to  the  Throne  would  be  done  away  with. 
He  understood  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  say  that  while  the  noble 
Lord  liad  not,  out  of  courtesv,  brought 
forward  the  question  on  the  Address  to 
the  Throne  the  Qovemment  would  cheer- 
fully give  every  opportunity  for  its  full 
discussion.    They  had  found  out  by  a 
mere  accident  that  the    terms  of  the 
Address  were  most  unusual,   and  if  it 
had  not  been  altered  it  would    have 
committed  the  whole  House  to  an  ap- 
proval of   the  origin  of  the  war.     If 
that  Address  had  not  been  altered  they 
would  have  challenged  the  opinioB  of 
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the  House.  It  was  subsequently  altered, 
for  the  express  purpose  of  preventing  the 
necessity  for  an  Amendment.  This  was 
only  on  a  piece  with  the  conduct  of  the 
Government,  who  had  been  acting  in 
the  same  manner  for  several  months  past, 
leading  the  House  on  by  assurances  in 
which  they  were  afterwards  disappointed. 
They  had  treated  the  House  of  Commons 
— or,  at  all  events,  the  Liberal  Party — 
with  contempt ;  they  had  kept  back  infor- 
mation from  the  House— [**  No,  nol"] 
— the  only  opportunity  they  would  have 
of  raising  the  important  Constitutional 
question  would  be  on  such  a  Motion  as 
that  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bedford,  which  the  Government  refused 
to  give  an  opportunity  of  discussing. 
They  hoped  to  have  an  opportunity  for 
discussing,  not  only  the  war,  but  many 
questions  relating  to  the  war ;  and  if  the 
Government  did  not  give  the  House  an 
opportunity  for  discussing  the  Vote  of 
Censure— from  which  they  shrank — they 
would  use  all  the  Forms  of  the  House 
which  were  in  their  possession  with  the 
view  of  discussing  this  Eesolution  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  on  conditions  which 
should  ensure  a  fair  and  full  discussion. 
Even  now,  he  hoped  the  Government 
would  give  his  hon.  Friend  Monday 
night  for  his  Motion. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE  perfectly  under- 
stood the  position  of  the  Opposition,  and 
in  the  circumstances  of  this  war,  the 
contingencies  of  which  were  so  wide,  it 
was  to  the  credit  of  the  Opposition  that 
they  should  have  been  unwilling  even  to 
appear  to  refuse  the  means  of  carrying 
it  on.  He  rejoiced  that  Her  Majesiy's 
Government  had  convened  Parliament 
in  deference  to  what  he  had  always  un- 
derstood to  be  the  requirements  of  the 
law  with  respect  to  the  employment  of 
Indian  troops  out  of  India.  But  now 
that  Parliament  was  assembled.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  declined  to 
afford  an  opportunity  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  to  dis- 
cuss a  censure  of  their  policy.  [**  No, 
no  I "]  That  he  understood  to  be  the 
reply  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. He  had  replied  to  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford,  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  Badnor,  and  to  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich, that  there  were  opportunities  at  the 
command  of  the  Opposition  and  at  the 
general  command  of  the  House,  and 
they  must  avail  themselves  of  some  of 
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these.  That  was  an  answer  which  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  a  per- 
fect right  to  make ;  but  inferences  would 
be  drawn  from  it  which  might  not  be 
agreeable.  The  answer  might  be  given 
from  a  sense  of  duty;  but,  if  so,  the 
dutj  devolved  upon  the  Opposition  to 
avad  itself  of  the  privileges  they  pos- 
Beased  as  Members  of  the  House.  He 
tmsted  that  what  had  occurred  would 
render  Her  Majesty's  Opposition  and 
the  great  body  of  the  House  careful  how 
they  parted  with  their  privileges. 

Me.  GOSOHEN:  The  Government 
have  not  yet  favoured  us  with  their 
opinion  as  to  the  course  which  it  has 
lieen  indicated  from  this  side  must  be 
necessary — ^namely,  that  unless  the  Go- 
vernment can  make  a  satisfactory  ar- 
rangement for  the  discussion  of  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford, 
the  discussion  on  the  Beport  on  the 
Address  ought  to  be  adjourned,  so  that 
on  that  Beport  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bedford  may  move  his 
Amendment.  I  am  sure  the  Govern- 
ment do  not  wish  this  discussion  to  dose 
without  giving  us  their  views  on  that 
point ;  and  I  wish  to  know  in  what 
spirit  the  Government  desire  these  de- 
bates on  this  most  important  issue  to  be 
conducted  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  (Mr.  B.  Hope)  indi- 
cated his  views  of  the  Opposition  ;  but  I 
trust  the  public  will  not  be  misled  by 
pleasantries.of  that  sort.  The  point  of 
the  case  is  this — that  the  Opposition 
desire  a  clear  and  unmistakable  oppor- 
tunity of  debating  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment proposal  is  to  this  effect — that  the 
discussion  of  the  Vote  of  Censure  is  to 
be  mixed  up  in  an  inextricable  manner 
with  another  proposal  which  is  only  sub- 
sidiary. They  charge  us  now  with  an 
omission  in  not  moving  an  Amendment 
on  the  Address.  [The  Chanoellob  of 
theExoHEQTJBB:  Not  ''cha^."]  Not 
to  the  same  extent  in  this  House,  per- 
haps ;  but  in  ''  another  place"  the 
charge  was  made  in  the  most  direct 
manner.  To  that  charge  we  reply  that 
the  inexplicable  delay  in  the  issue  of  the 
Papers  placed  before  us  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  come  to  an  adequate  conclu- 
sion on  the  great  issues  involved  in  time 
to  take  that  course.  Hon.  Members 
could  not  make  up  their  minds  without 
knowing  the  fsLots  disclosed  in  that  most 
important  volume  containing  the  Asian 


Papers.  If  they  had  known  how  the 
Government  acted  with  Eussia,  and 
what  weak  remonstrances  they  made  as 
to  the  advances  in  Central  Asia,  while 
they  were  making  demonstrations 
against  Afghanistan,  it  might  have  been 
possible  to  debate  the  simject  without 
perusing  the  Papers.  But,  on  this  side 
at  least,  we  feel  there  is  an  immense 
responsibility  involved  in  the  case ;  and 
we  did  not  think  it  possible  to  debate  it 
in  the  manner  in  which  the  country 
desired  until  those  Papers  had  been 
thoroughly  mastered.  That  is  a  fair  and 
proper  statement  of  the  matter.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
placed  that  argument  before  the  House, 
and  it  was  not  challenged  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  I  wish  now  to 
know  whether  hon.  Members  opposite 
and  the  Government  do  not  desire  that 
my  noble  Friend  should  continue  to  act 
in  that  loyal,  patriotic,  and  Constitu* 
tional  manner  m  which  he  discharged 
his  duties  to  his  Party  and  the  country ; 
or  I  should  like  to  know  whether  they 
wish  this  side  to  have  recourse  to  what 
they  would  be  the  first  to  call  factious 
opposition  the  moment  it  was  adopted, 
and  if  they,  on  their  part,  intend  to  dis- 
regard traditionary  forms  ?  The  tradi- 
tionary form  is,  that  on  Notice  of  a 
Vote  of  Censure  the  Government  imme- 
diately postpone  all  other  Business  in 
order  to  take  the  opinion  of  the  House 
upon  that  issue.  In  the  first  place,  by  de- 
laying the  Papers  they  have  put  us  in  a 
position  that  a  debate  upon  the  Address 
would  have  been  too  early  and  inade- 
quate, and  now  they  wish  to  reduce  us 
to  the  position  that  the  debate  must 
be  put  off  and  be  unsatisfactory.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  says  **  we  must  state  our 
case."  So  far  it  is  clear.  What  is  to 
follow  ?  The  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  Fawcett)  will  propose  a  Motion 
on  a  subsidiary  point,  and  a  general  dis- 
cussion will  take  place  upon  it.  It  is 
perfectly  dear  that  in  that  case  the 
issues  themselves  which  it  is  desired  to 
raise  cannot  be  satisfactorily  discussed; 
and  the  country  will  know,  if  you  refuse 
to  give  us  this  adequate  discussion  upon 
your  conduct,  that  you  are  attempt- 
ing to  confuse  our  challenge  with  other 
issues.  I  wish  to  know  the  opinion  of 
the  Government  with  regard  to  the 
adjournment  of  the  Beport  on  the  Ad- 
dress* 
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Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS:  We  all 
regret  that  in  debates  on  suoh  a  serious 
question  as  we  are  going  to  be  engaged 
m  next  week,  proceedings  should  be 
begun  by  any  heated  arguments,  on  one 
side  or  the  other,  entirety  on  side  issues. 
I  understood  from  the  noble  Lord  last 
night  that  nothing  was  further  from  his 
desire  than  that  it  should  be  the  case ; 
and  when  we  are  accused  of  having 
placed  matters  in  an  awkward  position 
before  the  House,  we  are  entitled  to 
deny  that  that  awkwardness  originated 
with  us.  How  did  this  matter  come  be- 
fore us  ?  Both  Houses  were  called  to- 
gether for  one  special  purpose.  Of 
course,  an  Address  had  to  be  moved  to 
the  Crown.  The  natural  course  on  such 
a  question  as  this  is  not  unknown  to  the 
noble  Lord,  for  it  was  successfully  ap- 
plied in  his  case  in  former  years,  and  he 
IS  therefore  perfectly  aware  of  it.  It 
was  to  challenge  the  policy  of  the  Gb- 
▼emment  in  an  Amendment  on  the  Ad- 
dress. The  noble  Lord  declined  to  do 
that ;  and  I  think  I  am  not  wrong  in  say- 
ing that  he  declined  to  do  it  because  he 
did  not  wish  to  do  anything  in  the  way 
of  stopping  Supplies  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  the  war. 

The  Mabquess  op  HAETINQTON  : 
The  right  hon.  Qentleman  is  somewhat 
under  a  misapprehension.  What  I  said 
was  that,  in  my  opinion,  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address  might  have  been  a  pro- 
per— perhaps  the  most  proper — way  of 
meeting  the  question ;  but  that  the  con- 
duct of  the  Government  in  keeping  back 
the  Papers  until  almost  immeoiately 
before  the  meeting  of  Parliament  ren- 
dered the  adoption  of  that  course  im- 
Dossible 

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS  :  And,  at 
the  same  time,  the  noble  Lord  said  he 
did  not  want  there  to  be  a  semblance 
of  opposing  Supplies.  If  the  course 
now  suggested  were  followed,  that 
would  practically  be  the  result.  It  was, 
however,  open  to  those  who  challenged 
the  policy  of  the  Government  to  move 
an  Amendment  to  the  Address,  which, 
in  my  opinion,  would  have  been  the 
most  proper  way  of  proceeding;  or  to 
have  given  Notice  of  moving  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Eeport,  or  on  the  Motion 
which  my  hon.  jPriend  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  proposes  to 
submit  to  the  House  on  Monday  next. 
If  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  had 
announced  it  to  be  bis  intention  to  bring 


forward  his  Amendment  on  that  Motion, 
I  feel  sure  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney would  not  have  disputed  his  right 
to  do  so.  The  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford, however,  has  not  chosen  to  take 
advantage  of  any  of  the  three  opportu- 
nities  which  were  open  to  him.  My  pur- 
pose in  rising  was  to  make  a  suggestion 
that  will,  it  seems  to  me,  remove  the 
difficulty,  if  hon.  Members  opposite  will 
agree  amongst  themselves.  Suppose  the 
Eeport  on  me  Address  is  taken  to-day, 
ana  that  on  Monday  the  Under  Seore* 
tary  of  State  for  India  lays  the  case  of 
the  Government  open  on  the  withdrawal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  no 
one  will  be  injured.  It  is  convenient 
that  the  course  in  both  Houses  should 
be  the  same.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  could  then  be  followed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford,  and  then  we 
should  go  into  the  whole  question,  and 
it  would  be  thoroughly  discussed.  If 
the  hon.  Gentleman  succeeded  in  cany- 
ing  his  Amendment,  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  would,  I  have  no  doubt, 
be  satisfied  with  the  result ;  but  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  Amendment  were  to 
be  defeated,  then  the  Question  put  would 
be  that  **  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question,"  and 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney,  being  a  simple  negative  of  the 
Eesolution  proposed  by  the  Government, 
he  would  be  afforded  an  ample  oppor- 
tunity of  diBCUBsing  the  question  which 
he  desires  to  raise  in  the  fullest  manner. 
That,  in  my  opinion,  would  be  the 
simplest  and  best  course  to  adopt. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  said,  he  would  con- 
sult the  convenience  of  the  House  in 
reference  to  his  Amendment;  but  his 
Amendment  was  a  very  important  one, 
and  was  totally  distinct  from  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bedford.  He  had  reason  to  believe  that 
on  both  sides  of  the  House  there  existed 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  the  financial  bur- 
dens should  be  apportioned.  If  the  war 
was  Imperial  rather  than  Indian  in 
its  scope  and  its  results,  it  would  be 
monstrously  unjust  to  make  the  people 
of  India  pay  for  it;  if,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  was  of  the  contrary  character,  its 
expense  should  be  defrayed  by  Lidia. 
That  was,  in  short,  the  point  raised  by 
his  Motion,  which,  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford  would  see,  had  no  relation 
to  his  own  Eesolution.    In  the  few  re* 
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marks  he  would  have  to  make  he  should 
avoid  any  oohsideration  of  the  purposes 
of  the  war,  beyond  what  was  necessary 
to  show  that  tiie  charge  should  not  be 
borne  by  the  people  of  India.  The 
Home  Secretary  had  suggested  a  course 
which  he  must  be  well  aware  would 
place  him  (Mr.  Eawcett)  in  a  position  of 
such  absurdity  as  to  his  ojpportimity 
that  he  could  not  agree  to  it.  There 
would  be  a  debate  of  four  nights,  one  of 
the  greatest  debates  which  had  taken 
place  for  a  quarter  of  a  century,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  Home  Secretary  would 
lead  to  his  rising  at  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  when  the  division  on  the  Vote 
of  Censure  took  place  to  propose  his 
Amendment.  He  would  not  further  dis- 
cuss that  impracticable  suggestion  ;  but 
would  only  add  that,  in  common  with 
many  hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  he  would  have  preferred  the  more 
direct  and  simple  course  of  bringing  for- 
ward the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford  on  the  Address.  As,  how- 
ever, that  had  not  been  done,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  the  best  remaining  plan  would 
be  to  brine  it  forward  on  the  Keport. 

Mb.  a.  aLILLS  confessed  that  he  had 
been  so  much  struck  by  the  remarks  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  as  to  the 
necessity  for  keeping  the  discussion  on 
the  merits  of  the  war  distinct  from  con- 
siderations of  finance,  that  he  could  not 
but  agree  with  him  in  hoping  that  the 
Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford 
would  be  brought  forward  as  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Keport.  He  regretted  that 
the  traditional  usage  had  not  been  fol- 
lowed; but  it  was  necessary,  at  any 
rate,  to  preserve  the  distinction  between 
the  Motions  of  the  hon.  Members  for 
Hackney  and  Bedford. 

Mb.  BATHBONE  remarked  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  thought 
it  convenient  that  the  plan  he  suggested 
should  be  adopted.  He  wished,  how- 
ever, to  know  to  whom  it  was  convenient, 
and  for  what  reason  ?  All  the  Opposi- 
tion wanted  was  to  have  the  question 
clearly  and  definitively  debated,  in  the 
belief  that  the  Q-ovemment  had  a  bad 
case ;  and,  that  being  so,  he  could  un- 
derstand that  it  would  be  very  conve- 
nient for  them  so  to  cloud  and  trouble 
the  waters  of  the  discussion  that  the 
country  would  not  be  able  to  judge  be- 
tween the  two  parties.  That  was  a  con- 
venience they  nad  no  intention  of  af- 
fording. 

YOU  OCXTiTTT,     [thibd  ssbibs.] 


Mb.  CHILDEES  said,  that  it  would 
probably  now  be  admitted  on  all  sides 
that  his  noble  Friend  had  been  right  in 
not  proposing  any  Amendment  to  the 
Address  on  account  of  the  short  time 
they  had  had  for  perusing  500  pages  of 
Blue  Book;  but  when  it  had  been  re- 
marked that  a  different  course  had  been 
taken  by  him  on  another  occasion,  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  that  was 
after  the  General  Election  of  1859,  when 
the  Beform  question  had  been  discussed 
for  months.  At  the  present  moment 
they  were  at  great  disadvantage,  be- 
cause the  usual  methods  for  discussing 
the  policy  of  a  war  had  been  deliberately 
taken  out  of  their  hands.  Take  the 
nearest  analogous  case  —  that  of  the 
summoning  of  Parliament  on  account  of 
the  Abyssinian  War.  On  that  occasion 
not  one,  but  several  distinct  opportu- 
nities were  afforded  for  discussing  the 
whole  question.  After  the  Address  had 
been  adopted  the  entire  case  of  the 
Government  was  stated,  on  the  Motion 
for  Supply,  by  the  Leader  of  the  House. 
That  was  followed  by  a  Ways  and 
Means  debate,  and  then  by  a  Motion 
as  to  the  charge  on  the  Hevenues  of 
India.  Some  objected,  in  the  debate 
in  Supply,  both  to  the  action  of  the  then 
Q-overnment  and  to  that  of  their  Pre- 
decessors; but  that  debate  had  been 
concluded  before  the  specific  question 
of  the  charge  on  India  for  the  expenses 
of  the  war  had  been  discussed.  In  the 
present  case,  however,  the  question  was 
simply  the  lesser  and  more  specific  one 
raised  by  the  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  what  share  of  the  military  burden 
should  be  borne  by  India.  It  would 
seem  that  the  Government  were  disposed 
to  take  advantage  of  the  fact  that  no 
Amendment  had  been  moved  to  the 
Address,  in  order  to  preclude  the  Opposi- 
tion from  a  general  debate  before  the 
comparatively  less  important — though 
still  very  important — subject  raised  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  came  before 
the  House  on  Monday.  The  Home  Se- 
cretary had  suggested  that  when  his  Col- 
league came  to  move  a  Resolution  re- 
lating to  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of 
the  war  by  India,  an  Amendment  might 
be  moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bedford ;  and  that  after  this  matter  was 
disposed  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney might  satisfy  himself  by  merely 
voting  a  negative  to  the  originid  Motion. 
But  why  (would  the  hon  Member  for 
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Hackney  so  satisfy  himself?  He  might 
wish  to  qualify  that  opposition  by  lan- 
fi^age  and  a  Besolution  very  different 
&om  a  bare  negative.  He  (Mr.  Ohilders) 
did  not  think  there  was  any  precedent 
for  such  a  proposal.  It  had  been  sug- 
gested that  this  question  should  be  now 
raised  on  the  Beport.  But  this  could 
not  be  done  to-day,  for  it  was  not  pos- 
sible to  propose  an  Amendment  without 
Notice,  and  no  Notice  could  have  been 
given  tmtil  to-day.  The  House  would 
agree  that  the  first  available  day  ought 
to  be  taken ;  and  he  thought  they  had 
better  adjourn  the  Beport  of  the  Ad- 
dress that  night,  and  take  it  on  Mon- 
day. They  could  then  thresh  out  the 
whole  question  of  the  war  on  the  im- 

S^rtant  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
edford.  It  would  be  time  to  consider 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hadm^  after  this  subject  had  been 
discussed. 

The  CHANCETiTX)B  of  the  EXOHE- 
QUEB  said  that,  having  already  spoken, 
he  had  no  right  to  say  anything  further 
except  by  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
He  thought  that  the  convenience  of  the 
House  would  be  consulted  bv  accepting 
the  proposal  that  had  just  been  made. 
The  Qovemment  had,  of  course,  no  de- 
sire in  any  way  to  preclude  discussion ; 
but  he  l^ought  the  proposal  made  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment would  have  given  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  every  advantage 
that  he  could  have  obtained  by  any 
other  course.  Whatever  course  was 
taken,  he  (the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer) understood  there  would  be  a  gene- 
ral discussion  of  the  whole  merits  of 
the  war  in  the  first  instance,  and  then  a 
subsequent  discussion  would  be  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  as  to  how 
it  was  to  be  charged.  According  to  the 
proposal  made  by  his  right  hon.  Friend, 
they  would  take  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  first,  and  then  take 
another  night  for  the  other.  Nobody 
would  ever  have  supposed  they  could 
take  up  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  at  3  o'clock  in  the  momine. 
If  it  had  come  up  at  such  an  hour,  it 
would  have  been  allowed  to  stand  over 
until  the  following  day.  The  Govern- 
ment had  no  desire  to  force  the  matter 
forward  upon  the  House*  They  would 
agree  to  the  adjournment  of  the  discus- 
sion on  the  Beport  of  the  Address  till 
Monday.    Before  sitting  down,  however, 

iff.  Cfhilders 


he  must  take  notice  of  the  observatLon 
of  the  right  hon.  Member 'for  the  City 
of  London  (Mr.  Goschen),  that  the  GKh 
vemment  had  intentionally  kept  back  the 
Papers.  That  was  a  remark  that  ought 
not  to  have  been  made.  The  GK>veni« 
ment  had  endeavoured  until  the  last 
moment  to  bring  about  an  amicable  se^> 
tlement.  It  was  not  until  the  Ameer 
declined  to  send  an  answer  to  the  Ulti- 
matum that  warlike  measures  were  found 
necessary;  and  then  the  GK>vemment 
took  immediate  steps  to  prepare  the 
Papers  and  lay  them  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  He  assumed  that  if  the  dis- 
cussion on  the  Beport  and  the  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  were  re- 
sumed on  Monday  the  House  would  be 
prepared  to  continue  it  de  die  in  diem. 
Mb.  WHITBBEAD  assented. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House,  at  rising,  to  adjourn  till  Mon- 
day next. 

QUE8TI0ir8. 


AFGHANISTAK  —  RUSSIA   AND   THE 
AMEER— GENERAL  KAUFFMANN. 

QT7BSTI0N. 

Mb.  a.  mills  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  official  information  has 
been  received  by  the  Government  con- 
cerning the  alleged  presentation  of  an 
address  by  General  Kaufimann  on  be- 
half of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  to  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  ? 

Mb.  BOUBKE  :  No  information  has 
been  received  on  the  subject. 


AFGHANISTAN— REPULSE    OF  THE 
MISSION.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  BOBEBT  MONTAGU,  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  What 
is  the  authority  for  Lord  Lytton's  state- 
ment in  the  telegram  of  September  26th, 
1878  (not  contained  among  the  facts 
which  were  given  in  his  three  previous 
messages),  viz. : — 

**  Officer  commanding  fort  said  .  .  .  but 
for  personal  friendship  he  would,  in  obedience 
to  the  Ameer*s  orders,  have  shot  down  Gavag- 
nari  and  his  suite ;" 

why  neither  the  account  given  by  the 
Indian  Government  on  the  same  day 
(p.  239),  nor  that  of  October  Srd  (p.  247), 
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tneolioii  saoih  a  ffvave  oooorrenoe ;  if  he 
4ioidd  0Kplain  imy  Major  Oavagitttri,  in 
liifl  report  of  the  a&ir,  says — 

^  TdoM  Mohammed  Shan,  from  first  to  last, 
hasMukTed  m  a  most  ooorteons  maimer,  and 
Tary  &TOtirahlT  impressed  both  Colonel  Jen- 
jkuifl  and  myself ;" 

and,  why  Sir  Neville  Ohamberlainy  in, 
irritinjg^  his  demand  on  September  22nd, 
(p.  259)  to  the  Oommander  of  All  Muejid, 
said — 

'*  Ton  declared  that  you  had  received  no  in- 
■tmctions  to  permit  the  firitlBh  Mission  to  pass, 
and  stated  that  you  would  certainly  oppose  it 
hy  force  if  it  advanced  P" 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  if  my  noble  Friend  will 
turn  to  the  next  page  to  that  which  he 
has  quoted  from  the  Blue  Book  I  think 
he  will  find  an  answer  to  his  Question. 
At  page  249  he  will  find  a  Report  from 
Mai  or  Cavagnari  to  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
berlain, and  the  1 1th  paragraph  contains 
a  full  account  of  what  took  place.  It  is 
tiiere  stated  by  M^jor  Cavagnari  that 
Faiz  Muhammed  £aian  came  down  to 
meet  them,  and  stated  that  he  was  not 
allowed  to  proceed,  and  then  he  makes 
this  observation — 

"  That  if  he  had  not  been  friendly  disposed 
he  woold  not  have  consented  to  the  present 
hxterview  or  have  restrained  his  levies  from 
fixing  on  my  party." 

At  page  251,  in  the  Report  from  Colonel 
Jeiudns,  who  was  present  on  the  same 
occasion,  there  is  the  following  pas- 
sage:— 

**  Major  Oavagnari  then  asked  whether,  nnder 
these  circnmstances,  the  Sirdar  would  oppose 
the  passage  of  the  Mission ;  and  the  Sirdar  said 
that  he  would  certainly  do  so.  He  further  said 
'  You  may  take  it  as  a  kindness,  and  because  I 
remember  friendi^p,  that  I  do  not  fire  upon  you 
for  what  you  have  done  already.' " 

These  are  the  grounds  upon  which  the 
Indian  Government  spoke  of  the  armed 
opposition  by  which  they  were  en- 
countered, and  I  think  that  is  an  answer 
to  the  Question.  The  noble  Lord  asks 
me,  whether  I  can  explain  how  it  was 
that  Major  Cavagnari,  in  his  report  of 
the  affair,  said  that — 

«  From  first  to  last  Faiz  Muhammed  Khan 
behaved  in  the  most  courteous  manner,  and  very 
favourably  impreased  Colonel  Jenkins  and 
myself." 

No  doubt  Faiz  Muhammed  Ehan  had 
a  very  disa^eeable  duty  in^osed  upon 
him  in  jfeaisting  the  J&glidi  Mission^ 
and  I  pMttime  wat  he  discbaiged  that 


disagreeable  duty  with  courtesy,  and 
like  a  gentleman,  as  no  doubt  he  is.  It 
is  stated  that  he  favourably  impressed 
both  Major  Cavagnari  and  Colonel 
Jenkins.  His  restraining  his  levies 
from  firing  would  favourably  impress 
them. 

LoED  EGBEET  MONTAGU :  I  would 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If 
he  does  not  think  such  an  interpretation 
of  the  words  quoted  is  inconsistent  with 
those  other  words  quoted  by  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain ;  and  whether  the  real 
meaning  of  them  is  not  this — ''  You  see 
how  perfectly  friendly  I  am  to  you.  You 
see  I  still  maintain  my  ancient  friend- 
rfiip."  [**Grder!''' 

Mb.  BPEAXEB  remarked  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  not  entitled  to  ask  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  for  an  ex- 
pression of  opinion  on  this  point. 

LoKD  ROBEET  MGNTAGU :  Then 
I  will  ask  whether  this  is  not  the 
meaning  of  the  words — **  As  a  proof  of 
my  ^eat  friendship  for  you,  I  have 
restrained  my  levies  from  firing  on  you." 

The  CHANCELLGE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEE:  That  was  not  the  impression 
that  was  made  on  the  minds  of  our  two 
emissaries.  Colonel  Jenkins,  in  his  Ee- 
port  to  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain,  says 
that  had  it  not  been  for  the  great 
courtesy  and  care  exercised  by  Maior 
Cavagnari  a  collision  would  probably 
have  taken  place.  No  doubt  there 
was  considerable  danger ;  and  if  Major 
Cavagnari  had  not,  with  considerable 
dexterity  and  tact,  changed  the  subject, 
it  is  extremely  likely  that  serious  conse- 
quences would  have  ensued. 

THE  EASTiaiN  QUESTION— THE 
TKEATY   OP   BEELIN  — ARTICLE    24. 

OUESnON. 

Mb.  W.  CAETWEIGHT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
AJESoirs,  Whether  any  Communications 
have  been  addressed  to,  or  any  Corres- 
pondence exchanged  between  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  and  France  or  any 
other  signatory  Power  of  the  Berlin 
Treaty  m  respect  of  some  proposed 
action  in  the  sense  of  Article  24  of  that 
Treaty,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
reotifioation  of  the  frontier  between 
Greece  and  Turkey,  as  suggested  in 
Protocol  13  of  the  Berlin  Congress ;  and, 
if  there  has  been  any  such  Conmiuni- 
cation  or  Correspondence,  whether  Her 


ea 
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Uajestr'a  GkiTernment  intend  to  la;  il 
before  Parliament. 

Ub.  BOUBKE:  The  subject  men- 
tioned in  the  Question  is  still  under 
negotiation,  and  when  these  negotiations 
are  finished  the  Papers  will  bo  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament. 


APGHAMISTAN— KtlSSIAK  POLICT. 

QXrSBTIOII. 

LOEB  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  tho  Eiohequer,  with 
regard  to  the  following  statement  made 
bjr  Lord  Lytton  and  Sir  Lewis  Felly  on 
10th  October,  1876  (p.  188)  :— 

"  Our  011I7  inteteet  m  mftintaifiing  the  inde- 
pendencQ  of  AfgtuuuBtau  is  to  praride  lor  th« 
■ecmity  of  OUT  frontier.  Bntthemomeiitweceau 
to  T%mrA  Afghsnitrtan  aa  a  friendly  and  fiiml; 
allied  State,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from 
providing  for  the  security  of  oor  frontier  hj  as 
underBtaiiding  with  Kusaia,  vihich  might  have 
de  effect  of  wiping  Afghanistan  oat  of  tho  nmp 
altogether  F    fl  the  £neer  does  not  deaire  to 


to  what  negotiation  or  proposal  did  the 
Tioeroj  allude ;  and,  whether,  asAfghan* 
istan  is  now  not  a  frieadlj  State,  any 
understand!  ugh  as  been  come  to  between 
England  and  Bussia  on  the  su^ect  7 

Tsz  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  that  as  he  read  the 
passage  referred  to  by  the  noble  Lord,  and 
as  it  was  understood  by  his  noble  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  it  simply 
conveyed  the  general  impression  which 
the  Viceroy  had  derived  from  the  con- 
versation with  the  Bussian  Minister  as 
to  the  action  of  Bussia.  There  was  no 
ground  for  interpreting  it  as  referring  to 
any  formal  proposals  by  Bussia  on  the 
subject. 

THE  BOAKD  OF  WOEKS  (lEBLAND). 

QUSSTIOK. 

UuoB  NOLAN  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  If  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  take  steps  towards  the 
re -organization  of  the  lioard  of  Works 
in  Ireland  ? 

Me.  J.  LOWTHEE:  The  Board  of 
Works  is  under  the  control  of  the  Trea- 
sury, and  my  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  that  Department  informs  me  that 
steps  are  being  taken  with  a  view  to  a 
re-organization  of  the  Board.  I,  bow- 
ever,  nave  no  personal  knowledge  of  the 
matter,  which  is  not  in  my  Depart- 
ment. 

Mr.  Cartteright 


Therefore,  I  give  Notice  that  I  shall  r 
peat  the  Question  to  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  shall  also  ask  him  if  the 
Government  intend  to  make  any  an- 
nouncement on  the  subject  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  £01  the  Christ- 


Ma.  SHAW  LEFEVBE  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  a  measure  for  the 
purpose  of  giving  greater  faoilitisa  for 
occupying  tenants  of  land  in  Ireland  to 
become  owners  of  their  holdings  by  pur- 
chase in  pursuance  of  the  evidence  and 
Beport  of  the  Committee  of  last  Session 
on  this  subject? 

Mk.  J.  LOWTHER :  The  Eeport  of 
the  Select  Committee  referred  to  and  the 
Evidence  are  now  engaging  the  atten- 
tion  of  the  Qovemment,  and  it  would  be 
premature  for  mo  to  state  now  what  the 
decision  of  the  Government  may  be.  In 
due  time  it  will  be  communicated  to  the 
House.  

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVEE:  I  shall  caU 
attention  to  the  subject  again,  and  move 
a  Besolution,  when  the  House  meets 
after  the  Eecess,  in  case  the  course  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  should  prove 
unsatisfactory. 

INDIAN  DESPATCHES— OPINIONS  OP 
THE  COUNCIL  OP  INDIA.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  any  opinions  were  given  by 
any  Members  of  the  Council  of  India 
with  respect  to  the  Despatcbes  from  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  to  the 
Governor  General  of  India,  dated  22nd 
January  and  I9th  November,  1875; 
and,  if  so,  whether  the  Government  will 
give  the  House  their  opinions ;  whether 
he  can  give  the  House  Captain  Grey'a 
Letter  to  Noor  Mahemed  Shah,  referred 
to  in  Dr.  Bellew's  Memorandum,  dated 
Peshawur,  28th  January  1877 ;  whether 
there  is  any  record  of  Sir  Lewis  Polly's 
demand  &om  the  Cabul  Envoy  for  an 
explanation  of  the  reported  hoetility  of 
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flie  Ameer's  language  and  conduct 
vhile  engaged  in  fiiendly  and  pacific 
iMgotuttion  with  the  British  Goveni- 
ment,  referred  to  in  paragraph  33  of 
Xxnd  LTtton'B  De|niatoh  of  lOth  iSaj 
1877,  and  of  the  Ryot's  reply  to  this 
demand,  referred  to  in  paragraph  84  of 
the  Bame  Despatch ;  and,  if  there  be 
nuh  record,  whether  it  can  be  pro- 
dooed ;  and,  whether  the  Native  Agent, 
Nawab  Qholam  Hnssein  Khan,  made 
any  report  of  hia  Mission  to  Oabul  on 
Mb  retom  to  Simla  in  October  1878; 
and,  whether,  if  bo,  such  report  can  be 
prodnoed? 

Me.  B.  stanhope  :  The  letters  of 
Captain  Grey  and  also  the  letters  which 
paaeed  between  Sir  Lewis  Felly  and  the 
£QToy  shall  be  included  in  the  forth- 
ooming  Papers.  The  only  official  ac- 
oonnt  which  we  have  received  at  the 
India  Office  of  the  Keport  of  our  Native 
Agent  is  a  very  short  telegraphic  Bo- 
port  ;  but  my  noole  Friend  is  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Yiceroy  on  the  subject. 
With  respect  to  Lord  Salisbury's  de- 
spatches to  the  Qovemor  General  of 
IiL^,  dated  the  22ad  January  and  1 9th 
November,  1875,  no  opinions  by  any 
Members  of  the  Oonncil  are  recorded 
in  the  proceedings.  They  were  ap- 
tvoTed  by  the  Be^et  Oommittee  of  the 
Ooondl.  [Mr.  Fawobtt:  iThe  Poli- 
tical Ooimnittee  of  the  Council  ?]  I 
inrefer  to  call  it  by  the  name  of  the 
Political  and  Secret  Committee.  While 
under  discussion  notes  were  written 
by  three  of  the  Members  for  the  con- 
sideration of  their  Colleagues  and  the 
Secretary  of  State.  These  notes  were  of 
a  strictly  confidential  character,  and  it 
has  never  been  the  practice  to  communi- 
cate their  contents,  or,  in  fact,  to  make 
their  existence  known.  If  such  notes 
were  to  be  published,  a  Secret  Com- 
mittee would  be  useless,  and  I  am  afraid 
we  cannot,  therefore,  undertake  to  pro- 
duce them.  The  letter  of  the  Native 
Agent  will  be  produced  with  the  rest  of 
the  Papers. 

Seb  WTLUAM  HAHCOTJBT  said, 
that  with  reference  to  the  Seport  of  the 
Native  Agent's  Mission  to  Cabul  there 
were  three  letters  written  by  Nawab 
Qholam  Hussein  Khan,  but  only  ab- 
stracta  or  extracts  were  given  of  the  con- 
tents in  the  Blue  Book.  As  the  letters 
were  written  letters,  he  presumed  they 
might  be  given  as  well  as  the  tele- 
giq^hio  eztraotB. 


Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER:  Do  I  under- 
stand that  we  shall  receive  these  Papers 

.  early  aa  possible  on  Monday  ? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE ;  They  will  be 
ready  early  to-morrow. 


THE  AFGHAN  PAPERS.— QUESTIONS. 

Gbnzbal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUIt 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  If  the  Papers  referred  to  at  page 
70  of  the  Afghan  Papers  will  be  hud 
before  the  House? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE:  The  Papers 
referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  consist  of  voluminous  Minutes 
relating  mainly  to  the  affairs  of  Quetta 
and  Beloochistan,  and  should  be  pro- 
duced together  with  the  Papers  relating 
to  the  subject.  That  is  the  reason  why 
they  have  not  been  included  among  the 
present  series. 

Gewbhal  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOTTE  : 
Can  I  see  them  before  the  debate? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE;  No,  Sir. 

Gknebai.  Sm  GEOEGE  BALFOUE: 
I  thought  so.    r  "  Order!"  ] 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE:  It  is  not  usual 
to  show  Papers  to  any  individual  Mem- 
ber which  have  been  refused  to  the 
House  generally. 


AFGHANISTAN  (EXPENSES  OF  MIU- 
TAEY  occupation.)— UUESTIONS. 
Mb.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
the  consent  of  the  Council  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  has  been  obtainod 
to  any  of  the  expenditure  hitherto  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  Military 
Expedition  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan ;  and,  if  so,  when  this  consent  was 
obtained  and  whether  it  was  unanimous; 
and,  whether  any  opinions  have  been 
recorded  by  the  Council  as  to  the  justice 
of  throwing  those  charges  upon  the 
Revenue  of  India ;  and,  if  so,  whether 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  lay  the 
record  of  these  opinions  before  Par- 
liament ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  On  Tuesday 
last  a  proposal  came  before  the  CouncU 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  increasing 
the  Native  Army  in  India.  Itwasi^reed 
to  by  a  unanimous  vote  of  the  Council. 
Since  that  time  certain  opinions  and 
reasons  have,  I  understand,  been  pre- 
pared, but  have  not  yet  been  reooMed 
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in  the  proceedings  of  the  Oonncil. 
When  they  are  so  recorded,  if  the  hon. 
Member  likes  to  move  for  them,  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  their  produc- 
tion. 

Mr.  FAWCETT:  I  wiU  move  for 
them ;  but  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
has  not  answered  my  Question.  It  was, 
"Whether  the  consent  of  the  Council  has 
been  obtained  to  the  expenditure  which 
has  been  incurred  in  Afghanistan;  and, 
if  so,  on  what  day  ? 

Mb.  GOSCHEN:  I  would  ask  a  further 
Question,  and  that  is,  whether  the  Council 
of  India  has  been  consulted  on  any 
single  point  connected  with  the  outbreak 
of  this  war  before  Tuesday  last  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  be  good 
enough  to  give  Notice  of  that  Question. 
With  regard  to  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney,  as  I  understand 
it,  the  object  was  to  know  whether  cer- 
tain dissents  of  the  Members  of  the 
Council  had  been  made,  and  whether  we 
knew  of  them.  I  have  already  told  him 
that  when  such  dissents  are  entered  upon 
the  records,  if  the  hon.  Member  moves 
for  them,  they  will  be  presented  to 
Parliament. 

Mr.  FAWCETT:  I  am  extremely 
sorry  to  trouble  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  but  my  Question  is 
divided  into  two  parts.  The  Under 
Secretary  has  answered  the  latter  part 
of  the  Question;  but  the  first  part  is 
absolutely  distinct,  and  refers  to  the 
expenditure  ''hitherto incurred."  What 
I  want  to  know  is,  whether  the  consent 
of  the  Council  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  has  been  obtained  to  any 
of  the  expenditure  hitherto  incurred  in 
connection  with  the  military  expedition 
against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan ;  and, 
if  so,  when  that  consent  was  obtained, 
and  whether  it  was  unanimous  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  I  have  to  say 
that  the  consent  of  the  Council  has  not 
been  necessary  in  any  case  that  has 
hitherto  occurred.  The  only  occasion  in 
which  any  reference  to  past  expenditure 
has  come  before  the  Council  was  on 
Tuesday  last. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  Then  I  wiU  ask— 
and  repeat  the  Question  on  Monday,  if 
necessary — ^if  the  consent  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
has  not  been  obtained  to  the  expenditure 
which  has  hitherto  been  incurred— <K)n- 
sidering  it  is  distinctly  provided  by  the 

Mr.  £.  Stanhope 


41st  section  of  the  Government  of 
India  Act  that  no  expenditure  of  the 
Eevenues  of  India»  whether  in  India  or 
elsewhere,  can  be  allowed,  exeept  by 
the  consent  of  a  majoriiy  of  the  Ooun- 
cil  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India — 
by  whose  authority  this  expenditure  has 
been  incurred  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  I  think  theHoase 
will  at  once  see  that  that  is  an  argument- 
ative Question .  At  the  same  time,  I  maj 
say  that  I  do  not  at  all  afl;re6  with  this 
reading  of  the  statute;  and  I  shall  at  the 
proper  time  be  prepared  to  argue  the 
matter  at  much  greater  length  than  I 
could  devote  to  it  now. 

Gbneral  Sir  GEOEGE  QALFOXTS 
asked,  if  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  lay  Papers  on  the  Table 
connected  with  the  assumption  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  in  respect  to 
Quetta? 

PARLIAMENT—COMMITTEE  ON  PUB- 
Lie  BUSINESS.— QITESTIONS. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  wished  to  know, 
whether  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ezohe- 
quer  intended  to  submit  to  the  House 
me  Besolutions  whioh  had  been  agreed 
to  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Business 
last  Session  ?  No.  8  of  those  Besolutions 
was  to  the  effect  that  no  hon.  Member 
should  move  for  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  which  he  might  introduce  a  day 
later  than  one  month  from  the  date  of 
the  first  reading.  Th^re  were  51  No- 
tices of  Bills. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  wished  to 
know,  whether  the  hon.  Member  was  not 
making  use  of  the  indulgence  of  the 
House  in  a  vexr  unusual  way  ? 

Mr.  speaker  said,  he  understood  the 
hon.  Member|for  NorthWarwickshire  did 
not  intend  to  raise  any  discussion.  At 
the  same  time,  he  must  point  out  to  him 
that  he  could  only  put  any  Question  by 
the  indulgence  of  the  House. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  thought  it  would 
have  been  competent  to  him  to  have 
raised  the  question  on  the  first  Bill;  but 
that  would  be  invidious,  and  therefore 
he  had  preferred  to  take  his  present 
course.  There  were  34  Wednesdays  be- 
tween now  and  the  end  of  July. 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  Member 
is  now  going  into  matter  which  he  is 
not  entitled  to  go  into. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  would  not  tres- 
pass on  the  House.    There  were  61  No« 
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iioes;  and  lie  asked  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  whether  he  would  more  the 
oeoond  and  third  Eesolutions  which  he 
oanied  in  the  Oommittee  on  Public 
Business  last  Session  ? 

The  OHANOELLOBoF  the  EXOHE- 
QXTEB  said,  he  was  afraid  that  he  could 
not  giye  a  very  full  answer  to  the 
Question.  Undoubtedly  the  Besolution 
was  adopted  by  the  Committee  to  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  referred;  but  he 
was  not  at  the  present  moment  able  to 
say  whether  he  would  make  proposals 
to  that  effect  in  the  House.  He  would 
not  do  so,  at  any  rate,  in  the  present 
short  Session. 


OEmiNAL  LAW— THE   MUBDER  IN 
KENT.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  KNATOHBULL-HUGESSEN 
wished  to  ask  the  Home  Secretary  a 
Question  of  which  he  had  given  him 
private  Notice.  It  was,  Whether  the 
Government  were  in  possession  of  infor- 
mation more  detailed  than  that  which 
had  appeared  in  the  newspapers  in 
reference  to  the  terrible  murder  in 
Kent;  and  also  whether,  considering 
the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  Gt>- 
yemment  had  any  intention  of  offering 
a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  the  mur- 
derer?          

Mb.  ASSHETON  OEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  no  information  at  all  on  the 
subject,  but  he  expected  to  be  in  pos- 
session of  some  to-morrow.  If  it  should 
appear  desirable  to  offer  a  reward,  he 
should  do  so;  but,  as  his  right  hon. 
Friend  knew,  rewards  were  not  offered 
by  the  Home  Office  until  a  verdict  had 
been  returned  by  the  Coroner's  Jury. 


THE   ADDBESS   IN  ANSWER  TO  THE 
QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

Beport  of  Address  hraughi  up,  and 
read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  the  said  Address  be  now  read  a 
second  time." 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
^'That  the  Debate  be  adjourned  till 
Monday  next." — (i&.  Chanc0Uar  of  the 
Sxehequer.) 


MOTIONS. 

BUmAIi  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIB8T  EEADINa. 

Considered  in  Oommittee. 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 
Mb.  BALFOUB  moved^ 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  Biuial  Laws." 

Mb.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  took  that 
opportunity  of  giving  Notice  that,  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  at  any 
subsequent  sta^e,  he  would  give  it  every 
opposition  in  his  power,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be  a  measure  eminently  calculated 
to  add  infinite  confusion  to  a  question 
infinitely  confounded  abready. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Besolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Balpov&,  Lord  F&amcis 
HBavBT,  and  Mr.  Wait. 

"BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  10.] 

CONSECEATION    OF   OHURCHYARDS 

ACT  (1867)  ^AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIEST  EEADINO. 

Considered  in  Oommittee. 

(In  the  Oommittee.) 

Mb.  monk  moved— 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  '  The  Ck>nsocration  of  Chui^yards  Act, 
1867.'  *' 

Mb.  DILLWTN  said,  he  thought  it 
better  to  oppose  the  Bill — the  object  of 
which  was  to  allow  clergymen  to  set 
apart  a  portion  of  the  graveyard  for  the 
interment  of  Dissenters — on  the  first 
reading,  as  it  would  save  the  time  of  the 
House,  if  the  Bill  was  one  which  the 
House  was  likely  to  reject.  He  had 
long  considered  that  the  practice  of  in- 
troducing Private  Bills  as  a  matter  of 
course  i£ould  be  put  an  end  to.  The 
Public  Business  of  the  House  had  be- 
come so  enormous  that  something  should 
be  done  to  relieve  the  pressure ;  and  he 
would  commence  by  opposing  this  par- 
ticular Bill,  which,  if  introduced,  would 
help  to  crowd  tiie  Orders  of  the^House 
wimout  a  probability  of  its  being  oanied« 
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Mr.  NEWDEQATE  did  not  dispute 
the  right  to  oppose  the  introduction  of  a 
Bill;    but  there  was  this  difficulty  in 
pursuing  that  course — that  it  was  im- 
possible for  the  House  to  know  upon 
what  it  was  voting.     He  had  suggested 
to  the  Committee  upon  Public  Business 
that  a  copy  of  the  Bill  should  be  de- 
posited in  the  Public  Bill  Office  three 
days  before  the  Motion  for  introduction 
must  be  made,  but  the  Committee  did 
not  adopt  the  suggestion.    There  were 
51  Notices  for  introduction  of  Bills  al- 
ready on  the  Paper,  and  there  would  be 
only  31  Wednesdays  down  to  the  end  of 
July,  so  that  there  would  be  something 
like  two  Bills  for  every  Wednesday. 
Some  private  Members'  Bills  might,  no 
doubt,  be  down  for  Tuesdays ;  but  one 
effect  of  this  would  be  that  unless  Q-o- 


boped  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
(i/Lr,  Dillwjm)  would  not  persevere  with 
his  Motion.  He  was  himself  not  averse 
from  considering  how  the  custom  of 
dealing  with  proposed  legislation  at  that 
stage  might,  wim  due  precautions,  be 
revived.  After  all,  it  nad  not  been 
so  long  obsolete;  for  he  had  himself 
in  the  last  Parliament,  not  so  many 
Sessions  back,  defeated  Mr.  Auberon 
Herbert  on  a  Motion  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill.  But  he  did  not  think  it  quite 
fair  on  the  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  aroitrarily  to  select  one  out  of 
many  Bills,  and,  without  Notice,  attempt 
to  strangle  it. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOEQAN  remarked, 
that  if  this  Bill  was  the  same  as  that 
brought  in  last  year,  it  was  about  the 
worst  measure  ever  introduced,  and  he 


vemment  should  consent  to  give  excep-    should  give  it  his  most  strenuous  opposi- 
tional privileges  in  favour  of  a  Bill,  that    tion.  The  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Monk)  was 


scarcely  anybody  wanted,  most  impor- 
tant measures  might  be  strangled. 
Looking  forwcu^'d  to  the  time  when  the 
ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  would  sub- 
mit the  Besolution  to  the  House,  he 
was  not  prepared  to  oppose  the  first 
reading  of  this  BiU.  He  advocated  the 
printing  of  Bills  before  they  were  read 
a  first  time. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
deprecated  the  premature  discussion  of 


greatly  mistaken  if  he  thought  it  would 
satisfy  the  claims  of  Nonconformists. 
He  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  DiUwyn) 
would  be  satisfied  with  calling  attention 
to  the  subject,  and  would  not  divide 
against  the  introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  monk  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
might  have  given  Notice  of  his  intended 
opposition  to  the  Bill,  as  he  knew  per- 
fectly well  that  it  had  been  read  a  second 
time  in  the  last  Session ;  and  that,  al- 


Besolutions,  some  of  them  adopted  only  I  though  it  was  then  opposed,  the  opposi- 

by  a  majority  of  the  Select  Committee    ^'"^       "*     -  ^  i  ^  i.  .  . 

on  Public  Business  last  year.     He  had 

put  on  the  Notice  Paper  a  Question, 

asking    the    Oovemment  what    course 

they  intended  to  take  with  regard  to  the 

Besolutions  of  that  Committee?  Without 

seeing  the  Bill,  he  was  not  prepared  to 

oppose  the  first  reading,  although  he 

should  probably  resist  its  further  pro- 


tion  had  not  been  earned  to  a  division, 
the  feeling  of  the  House  being  almost 
unanimous  in  its  favour.  He  should, 
however,  be  perfectly  ready  to  meet  his 
hon.  Friend  at  the  proper  time. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  think  it  would  be  most  un- 
desirable at  the  present  moment,  and 
on  a  single  question  of  this   kind,   to 


gross.     For  the  present  they  had  better    make  a  change  in  our  practical  system 
adhere  to  the  old  Bule,  under  which  all    of  proceeding.     I  think  it  open  to  very 

great  doubt  whether  it  might  not  be 


that  was  implied  by  a  first  reading  was 
that  the  subject  was  one  which  it  was 
fitting  the  House  should  consider. 

Mr.  BEBESFOBD  HOPE  said,  he 
must  protest  against  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
stealing  a  march  on  the  other  Members  of 
the  Public  Business  Committee  by  quoting 
from  its  Beport  at  such  length  recom- 
mendations which  were,  after  all,  very 
likely  to  come  to  nothing.  It  was  taking 
an  undue  advantage  of  those  other 
Members  who  were  just  as  able  to  do 
the  same,  but  who  refrained  from  such 
an  irregularity.    At  the  same  timoi  he 

Mr.Dilhffyn 


wise  for  the  House  to  return  to  a  prac- 
tice which  is  perfectly  legal,  but  has  be- 
come almost  obsolete-— namely,  to  object 
to  Bills  on  their  first  reading.  It  is  a 
practice  on  which  there  is  a  great  deal 
to  be  said;  but  it  should  be  practised 
under  the  full  understanding  that  the 
House  had  considered  the  proposal.  I 
do  not  certainly  think  that  on  tiiis  occa- 
sion it  would  be  proper  to  put  it  in 
practice  without  further  investigation. 

Sir  CHABLES  W.  DILIO:  said, 
there  were  occasions  on  which  it  was 
distinctly  desirable  that  Bills  should  be 
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opposed  on  their  first  reading,  and  he 
would  give  Notice  that  he  woiud  oppose 
the  Licensing  Bill  that  night,  but  he  ap- 
pealed to  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
not  to  oppose  this  particular  Bill. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  supported  the  BiU. 

Mr.  dillwyn  explained  that  his 
object  had  been  to  curtail  the  Business 
of  the  House  by  relieving  the  over- 
crowded state  of  the  Order  Book.  He 
would  give  way  to  the  appeal  made  to 
him,  and  not  press  his  opposition  to  the 
introduction  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to, 

Hesolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  iQ  by  Mr.  Moinc,  Mr.  G&akthax,  and 
Mr.  F0B8TTH. 

BHipresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  13.] 


INTERMENTS  IN  CHURCHYARDS  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST  BEADING. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Mb.  EITCHIE  moved-- 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  lliat  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
cmable  Incumbents  of  parishes  or  ecclesiastical 
districts,  or  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  same,  to 
permit  Interments  in  Churchyards  with  a  reli- 

g'ous  service  other  than  that  of  the  Church  of 
agland,  or  without  any  religious  service." 

Mr.  dillwyn  said,  that  he  had  an 
objection  to  this  Bill ;  but  in  deference 
to  the  feeling  of  the  House  he  would 
not  oppose  its  introduction,  though  he 
hoped  that  a  different  course  would  next 
year  be  taken  in  regard  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  Bills. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Besolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Gobst,  Mr. 
WooDD,  and  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd. 

BiRpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  24.] 


LICENSING  lAWS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

LBAYE.      FIBST  BEADINO. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(Li  the  Committee.) 

Me.  STAYELEY  HILL  moved--' 

**  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the 
House,  that  leave  be  ^yen  to  bring  in  ;a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Licensing  Laws.'' 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
ihat  his  objection  to  this  Motion  wae 


that  it  ought  to  be^made  later.  Last 
Session  the  Qoremment  recommended 
the  hon.  Member  to  wait  for  the  Beport 
of  the  Lords'  Committee ;  he  did  not  do 
so,  however,  but  endeavoured  to  press 
the  Bill.  The  Lords'  Committee  had 
not  yet  reported,  and  the  Government 
would  give  no  encouragement  for  carry- 
ing BiUs  of  this  kind  until  the  Lorda' 
Committee  had  reported. 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  hoped  that  the 
same  privilege  would  be  extended  to  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  as  had  been 
afforded  to  every  other  hon.  Member, 
and  that  the  BiU  would  be  allowed  to 
be  introduced  and  read  a  first  time.  Ail 
the  magistrates  in  the  country  were  in 
favour  of  it.  It  related  to  the  import- 
ant subject  of  grocers'  licences,  and  it 
was  very  desirable  that  the  subject 
should  be  discussed. 

Mb.  STAVELEY  HILL  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  the  measure  to  be 
discussed  by  giving  leave  for  its  intro- 
duction. 

Sib  WILFEID  LAWSON  pointed 
out  that  there  were  six  drink  Bills  on 
the  Paper,  and  that  four  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  introduced  sub  silentio ;  and 
it  would  be  rather  hard  upon  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  not  to  allow  this 
Bill  to  be  brought  in  at  once,  as  the 
Lords'  Committee  might  sit  for  ever. 

Sib  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  did  not  think  it  fair  that  this 
measure  should  be  singled  out  from  a 
number  of  others  for  opposition.  Until 
it  was  so  decided  by  some  Resolution  of 
•the  House,  it  would  not  be  well  to  sub- 
ject Bills  of  this  sort  to  opposition  on 
the  Motion  for  Leave  to  introduce  them. 
The  BiU  would  not  be  taken  for  second 
reading  untU  after  the  Lords'  Committee 
had  reported,  if  that  Report  were  made 
in  sufficient  time,  and  when  it  came  on 
again  the  Government  would  state  what 
they  proposed  to  do. 

Mb.  chamberlain  (for  Sir 
Chables  W.  Dilke)  said,  that  no  divi- 
sion was  intended  to  be  taken  at  this 
stage.  He  submitted,  however,  that  the 
question  was  one  of  very  great  import- 
ance, and  required  the  urgent  attention 
of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


Besolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Statblbt  Hill,  Mr.  Mun- 
DBLLA,  and  Mr.  Rodwbll. 

WXpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  2^.] 
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OHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  BILL.  CONVENTION  (eRELAND)  ACT  KBPBAL  BILL. 

LKAVB.     FIB8T  EBADINO.  On  Motion  of  Sir  Joseph  M^Kenka,  Bill  to 

repeal  '*The  Convention  (Ireland)  Act,''  ordered 

Considered  in  Oommittee.  to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Joseph  M'Ebnna,  Mr. 

P.  J.  Smtth,  and  Mr.  Downing. 

(In  the  Committee.)  Bill  prewtUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  4.] 

Sm   ALEXANDEE    GOEDON 

moved  voluntkeb  oobps  (ieeland)  bill. 

"  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to  move  the  Qq  Motion  of  Mr.  O'Clkrt,  Bill  to  authorise 

House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  the  enrolment  of  Volunteer  Corps  in  Ireland, 

make  further  provisions  in  regard  to  the  Church  ordered   to  be   brourfit  in  by   Mr.  O'Cleky, 

of  Scotland;  to  facilitate  the  re-union  there-  Major  Nolan,  LordPBANCis  Contnohax,  and 

with  of  other  Presbyterian  Churches  in  Scot-  Major  O'Bbibnb 

land ;  and  for  other  purposes  relating  thereto."  Bill i^««.««/, and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  6.] 

Mb.  M'LAEEN  wished  to  ask  the 
Speaker,  whether  it  was  competent  to  a 
private  Member  to  introduce  a  Bill  which 
affected  the  Church  of  Scotland  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  said,  there  was  no 
obiection    to    the   introduction   of  the 


PEBiaSSIYE  FBOmBITOBT  LIQI70B  BILL. 

Ootuidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Bewlved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 

in 


Bill ;  but  it  could  not  be  passed  through  move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  i„ 
the  subsequent  stages  if  it  touched  the  ft  BiU  to  enable  Owners  and  Occupiers  of  Pro- 
interests  of  the  Crown  without  the  con-  P«f*7  m  cwtain  ^stricts  to  prevoot  the  common 
sent  of  the  Crown  being  first  given.  ^^^*  Intoxicatmg  Liquors  withm  such  dis- 

Motion  agreed  to.  Besolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 

brought    in   by    Sir   Wilfbid    Lawson,    Sir 

Resolution    reported :  —  Bill   ordered  to   be  Thomas  Bazlbt,  Mr.  Richabd,  Dr.  Cakbron, 

brought  in  by  Sir  Albxandbr  Gobdon,  and  Mr.  Dalwat,  Mr.  Downing,  and  Mr.  Chablbs 

Mr.  Mackintosh.  Lbwis. 

"Biiilpreientedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  39.]  Bill  preaented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  6.] 


MABRrRD  women's  PBOPEBTY    (SOOTLAin)) 

BILL. 


ELEOnVB  COUNTY  BOABDS  (iBELAND) 

BILL. 
On  Motion  of  Major  Nolan,  Bill  to  establish 


i-k_  ij-  i.«        *  nc      A                  T»Mi  i.            J  Elective  County  Boards  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Andbrson^iU  to  am^  ^  ^        ,^^  i^  \    ^^j^,  ^          ^  O'Clbry, 

«^e  Law  regar^  the  Property  of   Married  ^r.  Fa?,  and  Mr;  O'Sullivan. 

Women  m  Scotland,  ordered  to  be  brought  m  _.„           ^  ,       ,        -,  .-,     r*    ^  ..       rx^-i,  ».  •* 

bv  Mr.  Andbrson,  Sir  Robbrt  Anstruthbr,  Billiwww<«f,andread  the  first  time.  [Bill  7.] 

Mr.  Orr  Ewing,  Mr.  M'Larbn,  and  Mr.  Lton 
Platpair. 

BiRpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  1.]  WASTE  LANDS   BEOLAMATION   (ibeland) 

BILL. 

(  MEDICAL  ACT  (1858)  AMENDMENT  BILL.  On  Motion  of  Mr.  CoLLDcs,  Bill  for  the  Re- 
clamation of  Wasto  Lands  in  Ireland,  ordered  to 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Lush,  Bill  to  amend  «  TJe  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Collins,  Mr.  MacCarthy, 

Medical  Act,  1868,    ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj  Mr.  Downing,  and  Major  Nolan. 

Jo^phT'Wca         ""   I^^^^<^  ^^  Sir  Bill  j^r-^ntei,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  8.] 
BiU  presentedffui^  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  2.] 

MX7NI0IPAL  OOBPOBATIONS  (PBOFEBTY  QUA* 

HYFOTHEO  ABOLITION  (SCOTLAND)  BILL.  LEFIOATION  ABOLITION)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Vans  Aonbw,  Bill  to  abo-  On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mundblla,  Bill  to  abo- 
lish the  Landlord's  riffht  of  Hypothec  for  lish  the  Property  Qualification  for  Members  of 
Rent  of  Land  in  Scotlana,  ordered  to  oe  brought  Municipal  Corporations  and  Local  Qoveming 
in  by  Mr.  Vans  Aonbw,  Mr.  Baillib  Hamil-  Bodies,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  M^.  Mun- 
TON,  Sir  Gborob  Douglas,  and  Colonel  Albx-  dblla,  Mr.  Chambbblain,  Mi.  Burt,  and  Mr. 
ANDBR.  Sullivan. 

BiUi»rvMfi^  and  read  thofini  time.  [Bias.]  BOlj^r^NM^andrndthofinttiaie.  [BiU9.] 
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H0T7BS  OP  POLLING  (bOBOUGHS)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Ohambeblain,  Bill  to 
extend  the  Hours  of  Polling  at  Elections  in 
Boroughs  pother  than  metropolitan,  ordered  to 
be  hrought  in  hj  Mr.  Chamberlain,  Sir  Chables 
W.  DiLxs,  Dr.  Gamebon,  Major  Nolak,  Mr. 
MuHDELLA,  Mr.  Bathbone,  and  Mr.  Hen&t 
Samvblson. 

BSlpreeerUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  11.] 


HOITBY  LAWS  (lEELAin>)  BILL. 

Conaidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Meiohed,  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  amend  the  Money  Laws  of  Ireland. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  "by  Mr.  Dblahuntt  and  Mr.  Richabd 

POWEB. 

BUlpreeenUdf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  12.] 

RATING  OF  TOWNS  (iBELANd)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  0*Shauohnbsst,  Bill  to 
alter  the  Law  with  regard  to  the  Bating  of 
Towns  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  O'Shauoukbsst,  "Mx,  Butt,  and  Sir 
Joseph  M*Kenna. 

BUlpresentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  14.] 


LICENSING  BOABDS  (SCOTLAND)  BILL. 

Coneidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Retolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  Bill  to  enable  Ratepayers  in  Scotland  to  elect 
Licensing  Boards. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Fobtsscue  Habbison,  Sir 
Gboboe  Balfoub,  and  Dr.  Cambbon. 

Bm presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  15.] 


VALUATION  OF  LANDS  (SCOTLAND)  AHEND« 

MENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Windham  Anstbutheb, 
Bill  to  amend  the  Act  relating  to  the  Valuation 
of  Lands  and  Heritages  in  Scotland,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Sir  Windham  Anstbutheb, 
Mr.  CAMPBBLL-BAmniBMAN,  and  Sir  Gbaham 
Momtoomebt. 

BiHUpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  16.] 


OOLONLLL  MABRIAGSS   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Enatchbull-Huobssbk, 
Bill  to  amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  certain 
Colonial  Marriages,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Knatchbull-Huobssbn  and  Sir  Txokab 
Chambbbb. 

BiUiwwfM<«i,andx«idtiieiMtiBio.  [BQII7.1 


CLBSIOAL  DTRABTTiTTIEfl  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

JReeohedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  ^ven  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  extend  the  provisions  of  ''The 
Clerical  Disabilities  Removu  Act,  1870." 

Resolution  rmrted :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
bro^ht  in  by  Mr.  Goldnbt,  Mr.  Hibbebt,  and 
Sir  Windham  Anstbutheb. 

BiU  jpr#MfiM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  18.] 

8PIBITS  IN   BOND    BILL. 

Comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Seeohedf  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  g^ven  to  bring  in 
a  BiU  for  the  improvement  <S  the  quality  of 
Spirits  in  Bond. 

Kesoluticm  retorted  :  —  BiU  ordered  to  be 
brou^t  in  by  Mr.  O'Sullivan,  Major  Nolan, 
Mr.  Blbnnbbhassbtt,  Captain  Pim,  and  Mr. 
Staopoolb. 

Bmpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  19.] 

SALE    OP    DTTOXIOATING    LIQTTOBS    ON 
SUNDAY  BILL. 

On  Motion  .of  Mr.  Stbvenson,  BiU  to  pro- 
hibit the  Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on 
Sunday,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Stbvbnson,  Mr.  Chablbs  Wilson,  Mr.  Biblet, 
Mr.  OsbobnbMoboan,  Mr.  William  M*Abthub, 
and  Mr.  James. 

Bmpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  20.] 

EMPLOTEBS    AND   WORKMEN   ACT,    1875 

(extension  TO  seamen)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bubt,  BiU  to  extend  the 
provisions  of  "  The  Employers  and  Workmen 
Act,  1876,"  to  seamen  whilst  they  axe  in  British 
waters,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Bust, 
Mr.  JosBPH  CowEN,  Mr.  Mundblla,  Mr. 
GoxTBLBT,'  and  Mr.  Gk>BST. 

BiUjpr«i»fiM,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  21.] 

DISQUALIPIOATIOiN  BY  MEDICAL    BELIEF 

BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Bathbonb,  BiU  to  remove 
disquaUfication  by  Medical  ReUef  for  Infectious 
or  Contagious  Disease,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Katsbonb,  Sir  John  Kennawat,  Sir 
Chablbs  W.  Dilke,  and  Mr.  Bitchib. 

Bmprnented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  22.] 

JOINT  STOCK   BANES  (AOOOUNTS)  BILL. 

Comidered  in  Committee. 

(La  the  Committee.) 

Meeolved,  That  th«  Chainnan  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring  in 
a  BiU  to  pvofidt  Ibv  th*  comsmkory  warn  of 
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the  Accounts  of  Joint  Stock  Banks,  and  for  the 
ftnnnal  pablication  by  them  of  Statements  of 
Accounts  according  to  a  prescribed  form. 

Resolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Stetbnbon, 
Mr.  Benjamin  Whitwobtk,  Mr.  Pennington, 
and  Mr.  James  Stewa&t. 

BUlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  23.] 

LANDLOBD    AKD   TENANT  (iBSLAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Heebeilt,  Bill  to  provide 
for  the  equitable  settlement  of  Rent  in  certain 
cases  of  difference  between  Landlords  and 
Tenants  in  Ireland ;  and  to  make  better  provi- 
sion as  to  Notices  to  Quit ;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses relating  thereto,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Herbert,  Mr.  Kino-Harman,  and  Mr. 
Pease. 

Biilpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  26.] 

BELIEF   OF  INSANE   POOB   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Rodwell,  Bill  to  make 
better  provision  for  the  maintenance,  reception, 
and  relief  of  the  Insane,  Imbecile,  or  Infirm 
Poor  chargeable  in  Unions  and  Parishes  in 
England  other  than  in  the  Metropolis,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Rodwell,  Sir  Baldwin 
Leiqhton,  and  Mr.  Bristowe. 

BHipreientedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  27.] 

0BT7ELTT  TO   ANIMALS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Holt,  BiU  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  Cruelty  to  Animals,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Holt,  Mr.  Ashley,  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  Sir  Charles  Leoard,  and  Mr. 
Charles  Wilson. 

BilljprM^n^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  28.] 

YOTEBS    BEOISTBATION  (IBELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mbldon,  Bill  to  assimilate 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Registration  of  Parlia- 
mentary Voters  in  England  and  in  IrdLand, 
and  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Registra- 
tion of  Voters  in  Ireland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Butt,  and  Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry. 

"Bin  presented  J  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  29.] 

MABBIAOE  WITH  A  DECEASED  WIFE'S 
8ISTEB    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Bill  to 
render  lawful  Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's 
Sister,  ordered  to  be  lm>ught  in  by .  Sir  Thomas 
Chambers,  Mr.  Morlet,  and  Dr.  Cameron. 

BiHpresented,  and  read  the  first  time,  ^ill  30.] 

ABTIZANS'  DWELUNGS  ACT  (1868) 
EXTENSION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Torrbns,  Bill  to  extend 
the  powers  of  the  Artisans'  Dwellings  Act  of 
1868  by  provisions  for  compensation  and  re- 
building, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Torrens,  Sir  Thomas   Chambers,    and   Mr. 

GOLDNBT. 

BiUiw«NM«M^  and  reftd  the  flzit  time.  [Bmsi.] 


INTOXICATINa   UQXTOBS   (iBELAND)  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resohed,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leaye  be  giyen  to  bring  in 
a  BUI  to  provide  for  the  earlier  closing  on 
Saturday  evenings  of  pubHc  houses  in  Ireland ; 
and  for  other  amendments  of  the  Laws  relating 
to  the  sale  of  Intoxicating  liquors  in  that 
country. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Dbase,  Mr. 
Meldon,  and  Mr.  Whitworth. 

Billjpr#Mft^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  32.] 

PX7BLIC  HEALTH    ACT  (1875)    AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Alexander  Brown,  Bill 
to  amend  "The  PubUc  Health  Act,  1876," 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Alexander 
Brown,  Mr.  Whitwell,  and  Mr.  Btder. 

BtlHI presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  33.] 

OONTAOIOTTS    DISEASES  ACTS  BEFEAL  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Harcourt  Johnstone,  Bill 
to  Repeal  the  Contagious  Diseases  Acts,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Harcourt  John- 
stone, Mr.  Stansfeld,  Mr.  Whitbread,  and 

Mr.  MUNDELLA. 

BHIlpresentedi  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  34.] 

poob  law  guabdians  (election  by 
ballot)  (ibeland)  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Errington,  Bill  to  pro- 
vide for  the  Election  of  Poor  Law  Guardians 
in  Ireland  by  Ballot,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Errington,  Mr.  Blennerhassett,  and 
Mr.  O'Reilly. 

BiHl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  35.] 


DUBATION    OF    PABLIAMENT   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  John  Holms,  Bill  to 
shorten  the  Duration  of  Parliaments,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  John  Holms,  Mr.  Joseph 
CowEN,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Collins,  and  Mr. 
Henrt  Samtjelson. 

BiHl presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  36.] 

TTL8TEB   TENANT   BIQHT   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Macartney,  Bill  to  secure 
more  effectually  the  Tenant  Right  Custom  in 
the  province  of  Ulster,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Macartney,  Mr.  Charles  Lewis,  and 
Mr.  William  Wilson. 

BtJI presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  87.] 

INHABITED    HOUSE    DUTY    AND    INCOME 

TAX    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hubbard,  BiU  to  amend 
the  administration  of  the  Inhabited  House 
Duty  and  Income  Tax,  ordered  to  be  brought  in 
by  Mr.  Hubbard  and  Mr.  Sampson  Llotd. 

BiUiv#f#fi(^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  88.1 
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OOTTirrT  OOITBTS  BILL* 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Nobwood,  Bill  to  extend 
the  jnriadiction  of  the  County  Conrta,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Norwood,  Sir  J. 
Eabdlet  Wilmot,  and  Mr.  Bowlbt  Hill. 

'BiSipre9entedf  axid  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  40.] 

LAlfDLOBD    Aim    TESTANT    (iBELAin))    AOI 
(1870)  AMENDHEKT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Dakibl  Tatlob,  Bill  to 
amend  ''The  Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland) 
Act,  1870/'  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Daniel  Taylor,  Mr.  Thomas  Dickson,  and 
Mr.  Benjamin  Whitworth. 

Bill  preeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  41 .] 


BUBIALS    BILL. 

Contidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Seeolved,  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
moye  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Burial  Laws. 

Besolution  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr. 
Lefbvrb,  Mr.  William  M' Arthur,  and  Mr. 
Richard. 

Bmpreeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  42.] 

UBEL  LAW  AMENDME17T  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hutchinson,  BiU  to  amend 
the  Law  of  Libel,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Hutchinbon,  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr.  Joseph 
CowEN,  Mr.  PuLESTON,  Mr.  Morlet,  Mr. 
Waddt,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Mr.  Govrlet, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

BiSlpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  43.] 

FOOB    LAW    AMENDHEKT    AOT    (1876) 
AMENDMENT    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mellor,  Bill  to  amend 
**  The  Poor  Law  Amendment  Act,  1876,"  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Mellor,  Mr.  Mere- 
WETHER,  Sir  Charles  Forster,  Mr.  Mundella, 
Mr.  Serjeant  Simon,  Mr.  Hubert,  and  Mr. 

TORRBNS. 

BiUi?rMm<«<^,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  44.] 

BILLS    OF    SALE    (iBELAND)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Mbldon,  BiU  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  Bills  of  Sale  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Meldon  and  Mr. 
O'Shauohnesst. 

BiHpretentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  45.] 

COUNTY    noriBMARIES    (IBBLAND)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Meldon,  BiU  to  amend 
the  Law  rating  to  the  Management  of  County 
L[ifirmaries  in  £eland,  ordered  to  be  brought 
in  by  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.  Errinqton, 
and  Mr.  Arthur  Moore. 

BiU^fWMfii^  and  lead  the  first  time.  [BiU  46.] 


HABITUAL  DBUNKABBS  BIIX. 

On  Motion  of  Dr.  Cameron,  BiU  to  fadlitato 
the  control  and  cure  of  Habitual  Drunkards, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Dr.  Cameron,  Mr. 
Clabe  Bead,  Mr.  Ashley,  Sir  Henbt  Jackson, 
Mr.  Edwabd  Jenkins,  Mr.  William  Holms, 
and  Mr.  O'Shauohnesst. 

BiU  preeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  47.] 


BAOEOOUBSES    (mETBOPOUS)    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Andbbson,  BiU  for  the 
Licensing  of  MetropoUtan  Suburban  Bace- 
courses,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
Andbbson,  Sir  Thomas  Chambebs,  and  Sir 
James  Lawbsncb. 

BiUjpr#Mii^#<;,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  48.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
iUght  o'clock,  tiU  Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OP     LOEDS, 
Monday  J  9th  December,  1878. 


The  Lobd  Windsob — Sat  first  in 
Parliament. 

EOLL  op  the  LORDS. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  ac- 
quainted the  House  that  the  Clerk  of 
the  Parliaments  had  prepared  and  laid 
it  on  the  Table :  The  same  was  ordered 
to  he  printed.    (No.  1.) 

QUEEN'S   SPEECH— HER   MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  LOED  STEWAED  (The  Earl 
Beauchamp)  reported  Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  the  Address  as  follows : — 

Mt  Lobds, 
I  THANK  yon  Biaoerely  for  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  Addrefs. 

You  may  rely  on  my  hearty  desire  to  co- 
operate with  you  in  all  measures  calculated 
to  increase  the  security  of  aU  parts  of  My 
Empire, 
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AFGHANISTAN  (EXPENSES  OP    MIU-. 
TAEY   OPERATIONS).— RESOLUTION, 

VisooOTT  OBANBROOK:  My  Lords, 
I  very  much  regret  that  it  Bhouid  have 
fallen  to  my  lot,  as  Mimster  for  India, 
to  be  the  person  whose  duty  it  is  to 
bring  before  the  House  of  Lords  the 
question  of  war  in  that  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Dominions.  I  occupied  for 
some  years  the  office  of  Minister  for 
War ;  but  I  am  happy  to  say  that  while 
filling  that  office  it  was  my  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  Minister  of  Peace,  though 
during  the  whole  of  that  time  the  De- 
partment with  which  I  was  connected 
was  occupied  in  making  preparations 
for  war,  in  case  war  should  be  necessary ; 
and  I  believe  that  the  best  way  of  pre- 
venting war  is  to  put  a  bold  face  on  the 
matter — to  say  what  you  mean  and  do 
what  you  have  said.  My  Lords,  the 
Motion  I  have  to  make  is  in  these 
terms — 

"  That  Her  Majesty  having  directed  a  mili- 
taiy  expedition  of  Her  forces  charged  upon 
Indian  revenues  to  be  despatched  against  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents 
that  the  revenues  of  India  shall  be  applied 
to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military  opera- 
tions which  may  be  carried  on  beyond  the 
external  frontiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian 
Possessions." 

My  Lords,  in  1858  a  short  Act  (the 
Government  of  Lidia  Act)  was  passed, 
with  the  view  of  putting  a  check,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  on  the  powers  of  the  Indian 
Government,  but  in  a  difPerent  way 
from  the  way  suggested  by  the  noble 
Earl  (Earl  Grey),  who  moved  the 
Amendment  to  the  Address.  The  noble 
Earl  assumed  that  it  was  essential  when 
the  subject  of  war  was  under  discussion 
that  the  Cabinet  should  be  entirely  pre- 
cluded froTo.  going  to  war  until  a  pre- 
liminary notification  of  its  intention  to 
do  so  had  been  given  to  Parliament. 
I  am  not  now  going  to  argue  whether 
or  not  in  other  kinds  of  war  there  is  or 
should  be  such  a  principle;  but  I  do 
say  that  by  the  Act  of  1858  Parliament 
sanctioned  the  principle  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  may  make  war 
in  Lidia  without  any  previous  notifica- 
tion to  Parliament.  rTay — that  Act  pro- 
vides that  the  Gk)vemment  may  do  so  if 
within  three  months  after  they  have  done 
BO  should  Parliament  be  sitting,  or  within 
one  month  after  the  next  assembling  of 
Parliament,  should  Parliament  not  be 


sitting  at  the  time,  the  Government 
announces  the  fact  to  both  Houses. 
That  is  provided  by  one  clause.  Another 
clause  provides  for  the  obtaining  of  that 
consent  of  Parliament  to  the  application 
of  the  Itevenues  of  India  which  my 
Motion  asks  this  House  to  accede  to. 
Now,  my  Lords,  in  reading  a  statute 
the  proper  rule  to  be  observed  is  to  read 
it  as  a  whole ;  and  I  think  that,  taking 
the  former  clause,  under  which  if  Parlia- 
ment should  not  be  sitting  the  Govern- 
ment is  not  bound  to  acquaint  it  with 
the  declaration  of  war  for  three  months 
after  it  meets — and  the  Government 
might  wait  a  number  of  months  without 
advising  the  Queen  to  call  it  together — 
I  think,  taking  that  clause  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Clause  55,  it  is  clearly  oon- 
templated  that  power  is  ffiven  to  the 
Home  Gbvemment  to  declare  war 
without  pirevious  communication  of  its 
intention  to  Parliament,  and  it  follows, 
of  necessity,  that  the  application  to 
Parliament  in  respect  of  funds  must  be 
made  subsequently.  The  declaration  of 
war  cannot  precede  the  communication, 
for,  otherwise,  such  notice  would  be  g^ven 
of  our  intention  as  might  preclude  the 
war  from  being  efficaciously  undertaken. 
The  fact  is,  then,  as  stated  the  other  night 
bymvnobleFriend(theMarquessofSsdis- 
bury),  we  are  taking  Parliament  into 
our  confidence  with  greater  rapidity  than 
is  required  by  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
We  called  Parliament  together  as  soon 
as  there  was  a  certainty  of  the  war.  Up 
to  the  20th  of  November  there  was  not 
that  certainty  ;  we  were  up  to  that  date 
unaware  of  what  would  be  the  reply  of 
the  Ameer  to  our  Ultimatum;  but  when 
the  circumstances  occurred  with  which 
your  Lordships  are  familiar,  and  there 
was  no  longer  any  uncertainty  that  otir 
Frontier  must  be  passed,  we  resolved  to 
call  Parliament  together.  You  cannot, 
however,  in  such  a  case  wait  and  stay 
your  hand  until  you  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  with  Parliament. 
And  I  think  I  may  now  say  that  the 
acting  with  such  promptitude  as  the 
Gk)vemment  did,  tended  materially  to 
the  success  of  the  operations  which  have 
already  been  executed. 

Now,  my  Lords,  as  to  the  question  of 
the  use  of  the  Indian  Bevenue,  I  do  not 
know  that  much  need  be  said.  If  the 
House  consents  to  the  Bevenues  of  India 
being  applied  to  defray  the  expense  of 
these  opentions,  it  wiU  not  &mow  from 
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siioli  oonBent  that  Parliament  would  be 
prevented  from  oontributing  to  the  cost 
ci  those  operations ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say,  after  looking  yexy  carefully  into 
ike  financial  condition  of  India  and  the 
dxmunstances  of  this  war,  I  believe  it 
will  not  be  necessary — at  least  in  the 
initial  steps — ^to  call  on  the  Bevenues  of 
England.  I  am  in  possession  of  facts 
which,  I  think,  will  convince  your  Lord- 
ships thati  without  unduly  pressing  on 
the  Bevenues  of  India,  there  will  be  no 
necessity  to  call  on  the  English  Bevenue 
-— «t  least,  during  the  present  financial 
year.  It  was  announced  by  my  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Stanhope),  in  ''another 
place,"  that,  including  the  £1,500,000 
of  new  taxation  for  famine  insurance, 
the  surplus  of  Indian  Bevenue  was  esti- 
mated to  amount  to  £2,156,000.  The 
Bevenue  has  actuallv  exceeded  the  Esti- 
mate. In  opium  alone  the  increase  is 
£1,245,000.  But  some  of  the  charges 
have  been  increased,  reducing*the  esti- 
mated surplus  to  £1,800,000.  Looking 
into  the  different  calculations  made  on 
the  Bubjeot,  the  supposition  of  the 
Indian  Government  is  that  during  the 
present  financial  year  the  cost  of  the 
military  operations  will  not  exceed 
£1,100,000  or  £1,200,000.  Take  it  at 
£1,250,000,  and  there  would  remain 
then  a  substantial  surplus  of  about 
£550,000  after  the  payment  of  the 
charges  for  the  Expedition.  If  it 
shotdd  be  necessary,  in  answer  to  any 
remarks  on  the  subject,  I  will  go  into 
this  question  again ;  but  for  the  present 
I  shall  pass  from  it,  as  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Halifax)  is  not  addressed  to  this  par- 
ticular branch,  but  to  the  general  ques- 
tion. I  shall  pass,  then,  at  once  to  poli- 
tical matters. 

My  Lords,  for  at  least  haK-a-century 
great  interest  has  been  felt  in  Afghan- 
istan by  those  who  have  devoted  any 
attention  to  Indian  affairs.  It  has  been 
considered  as  one  of  the  entrances  to 
India  from  the  North-West ;  its  relations 
towards  Great  Britain  have  always 
throughout  that  period  been  regarded  as 
very  important  to  the  Imperial  interests 
of  England  —  it  has  been  considered 
that  without  proper  relations  between 
British  India  and  Afghanistan  our 
Frontier  could  not  be  regarded  as  secure. 
This  has  never  been  a  question  of  Party 
politics.  The  opinion  to  which  I  have 
just  refetrgdjM^  not  been  that  of  any 


one  Gbvemment  or  another;  but  an 
opinion  expressed  by  all  statesmen  of 
every  Party.  Everyone  will  admit  that 
statesmen  of  all  Parties  have  agreed  in 
the  necessity  of  a  strong  Afghanistan  on 
friendly  terms  with  this  country.  And 
so  long  as  we  could  trust  the  Bulers  of 
Afghanistan,  and  so  long  as  they  were 
true  to  us,  we  were  content.  We  deoLred 
nothing  else  and  nothing  more.  I  do 
not  think  I  should  wisely  occupy  the 
time  of  your  Lordships  by  going  back  to 
the  time  of  Dost  Mahomed ;  but,  in  fact, 
Afghan  policy  was  very  much  affected 
by  what  took  place  in  the  war  with  that 
Buler.  I  may  make  one  remark  in  re- 
ference to  occurrences  in  Afghanistan 
^hich  at  the  time  of  those  occurrences 
painfuUy  affected  the  mind  of  this  coun- 
try, and  of  which  unpleasant  memories 
still  remain.  I  may  say  that  the  suffer- 
ings sustained  by  our  troops  in  the  war 
to  which  I  am  referring  did  not  happen 
because  this  country  was  too  weak  to 
maintain  her  rights  and  unable  to  vindi- 
cate her  position  in  Afghanistan  by  the 
sword ;  but  we  were  imfortunate.  We 
were  unfortunate  in  our  political  nego- 
tiators; we  were  unfortunate  in  our 
generals.  The  commonest  precautions 
were  neglected ;  and  from  those  miser- 
able complications  and  neglect,  and  not 
from  any  want  of  valour  in  the  field, 
resulted  those  disasters  which  we  all 
reffret.  But,  my  Lords,  those  occurrences 
dia  not  permanently  affect  our  relations 
with  Dost  Mahomed.  Being  our  pen- 
sioner, and  being  well  affected  towards 
us,  when  he  returned  to  Af  ghanisten  he 
was  not  influenced  by  any  hostile  feelings 
towards  England;  but  circumstances 
obliged  him  to  maintain  an  appearance 
of  ^*  sullen  reserve."  He  had  to  con- 
sider not  only  himself,  but  his  country; 
and  he  felt  obliged  to  maintain  that 
attitude  until  he  saw  that  his  people  had 
forgotten  what  they  had  suffered  in  the 
war.  He  then  became  a  firm  Ally  of  the 
British  Gt>vemment.  He  felt  our  power, 
our  position,  and  resources,  and  he  had 
learnt  that  what  we  promised  we  would 
assuredly  undertake,  and  in  1855  he 
entered  into  that  Treaty  which  is  so  well 
known  to  your  Lordships.  As  showing 
how  implicit  was  his  trust  in  the  British 
Gk)vemment,  it  is  remarkable  that  while 
he  by  that  Treaty  bound  himself  to 
regard  ''  our  friends  as  his  friends  and 
our  enemies  as  his  enemies,"  there  is  no 
reciprocal  declaration  from  us  that  we 
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will  regard  his  enemies  as  oiir  enemies 
and  his  friends  as  our  Mends. 

And  here,  with  respect  to  the  Papers 
in  which  this  Treaty  has  been  printed, 
I  wish,  in  answer  to  charges  which  have 
been  made  as  to  these  Papers,  to  say 
that  no  such  Papers  were  promised  or 
asked  for  last  Session.  Li  rejdyto  a 
Question  put  in  the  other  House,  the 
Papers  relating  to  Oentral  Asia  were 
promised  by  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  but  tiiese 
Indian  Papers  never  were  -  promised ; 
but  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  the  com- 
plications between  this  country  and  Af- 
ghanistan were  likely  to  become  serious, 
and  it  was  clear  that  official  informa- 
tion would  be  required,  we  saw  that 
those  Papers  would  be  important,  and 
I  gave  directions  that  they  should  be 
prepared  with  all  possible  speed.  I  am 
satisfied  that  effect  was  given  to*those 
directions.  I  will  add  that  though  there 
remain  unprinted  some  Papers  which 
some  persons  may  wish  to  see,  nothing 
whatever  has  been  kept  back;  and  I  be- 
lieve there  are  in  the  Papers  on  your 
Lordships'  Table  everything  necessary 
not  only  for  explaining  the  question, 
but  for  enabling  anybody  who  has  been 
concerned  fully  to  explain  his  own  con- 
duct, should  he  think  it  necessary  to 
do  so. 

My  Lords,  the  next  Treaty  to  which 
it  is  necessary  to  allude  is  that  of  1857. 
It  was  essentially  a  temporary  measure, 
and  I  need  not  &eat  it  further  than  to 
observe  that  in  connection  with  it  there 
again  arises  proof  that  when  we  are 
at  war  with  any  of  our  Western  neigh- 
bours the  importance  of  Afghanistan 
comes  into  peculiar  prominence.  We 
were  at  war  with  Persia  when  that 
Treaty  was  made,  and  it  became  neces- 
sary to  secure  Dost  Mahomed  as  our 
Ally — and  that  was  done.  When  Dost 
Mahomed  died  in  1863,  and  Shore  Ali 
as  his  successor  ascended  the  Throne,  he 
notified  his  accession  to  the  Viceroy  of 
that  day.  But  during  six  months  Shere 
Ali  waited  in  vain  for  an  acknowledg- 
ment of  that  announcement.  I  am  not 
blaming  anyone  for  that.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  illness  of  Lord  Elgin  there 
may  have  been  delay — in  consequence 
of  the  death  of  Lord  Elgin  there  may 
have  been  still  further  delay ;  but,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  six  months  elapsed  after 
Shere  Ali  announced  his  accession  before 
he  received  any  communication  fiK>m  the 
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Indian  Government.  I  think  we  must 
admit  that  that  circumstance  was,  at 
least,  unfortunate.  It  must  have  rankled 
in  the  mind  of  a  man  of  the  Ameer's 
peculiar  temperament,  and  the  feeling  to 
which  it  gave  rise  was  perhaps  intensified 
by  events  which  followed.  Struggles 
and  complications  followed.  There  were 
wars  between  Shere  Ali  and  members 
of  his  family  at  the  time,  and  one 
succeeded  another  in  different  parts  of 
the  country.  At  that  time  the  noble^Lord 
opposite  (Lord  Lawrence)  was  at  the 
head  of  British  affairs  in  India ;  he  pur- 
sued a  policy  of  recognizing  de  facto  Gt>- 
vemments  of  Afghanistan,  and  not  only 
of  Afghanistan  as  a  whole,  but  of  parts 
of  Afghanistan.  The  noble  Lord,  though 
one  of  those  who  maintained  the  ne- 
cessity, in  the  Imperial  interests,  of  a 
strong  and  friendly  Afghanistan,  sig- 
naliz^  his  Yiceroyalty  by  recognizing 
de  facto  Governments  in  the  several  parts 
of  that  country.  So  matters  went  on 
untn  1868.  When  Shere  Ali,  though 
partially  unsuccessful,  retained  a  pre- 
eminence at  Herat,  the  noble  Lord  re- 
cognized him  as  the  dc  facto  Buler  of 
Herat ;  while  he,  at  the  same  time,  re* 
cognized  as  dc  facto  Buler  of  Cabul  and 
Candahar  Ameer  Mahomed  Ufzul  Khan, 
his  brother,  to  whom  he  wrote  a  letter 
congratulating  him  on  his  successes  over 
Shere  Ali.  It  was  not  untU  the  latter 
was  again  on  the  Throne  of  Oabul,  and 
seemed  to  be  permanently  seated  tiiere, 
that  the  noble  Lord  wrote  to  him  offer- 
ing him  that  assistance  which  would 
have  been  so  useful  to  him  when  he  was 
struggling  for  that  Throne.  As  I  have 
said,  a  strong  and  Mendly  Afghanistan 
had  been  the  object  of  cdl  British  Go- 
vernments; but  I  ask  your  Lordships 
whether  it  is  a  likely  plan  of  conciliating 
the  Euler  of  a  strong  and  friendly  Go- 
vernment to  acknowledge  the  persona 
who  succeed  in  establishing  themselves 
in  different  parts  of  his  dominions  im- 
mediately upon  receipt  of  their  letters, 
but  not  to  acknowledge  the  Buler  him- 
self until  he  had  been  six  months  firmly 
seated  upon  his  Throne,  and  no  longer 
needed  our  assistance?  So  thought  Shere 
Ali ;  but  he  was  prudent  in  his  ^nera- 
tion.  He  accepted  the  acknowledgment 
of  the  Viceroy.  Why?  Because  the 
first  thing  which  he,  or  any  person  who 
aspired  to  the  rule  of  Afghanistan,  wished 
to  obtain  was  the  acknowledgment  and 
recognition  of  the  British  Gsvemment, 
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That  reoognition  gave  the  tide  of  the 
Soler  of  Afghanistan  a  validity  which 
lie  oould  not  otherwise  obtain  for  it. 
That  was  the  position  of  the  Ameer  just 
liefbre  the  noble  Lord  left  India ;  and 
fihere  Ali,  though  he  felt  sore,  and 
was  much  vexe^  at  what  had  been 
done  in  respect  of  his  brother,  proposed 
to  meet  the  noble  Lord  and  to  enter  into 
a  Treaty  with  him.  But  the  noble  Lord 
refused  to  enter  into  any  Treaty  engage- 
ment with  him.  He  would  give  mm 
what  he  had  so  much  recommended 
for  many  years — ''present  assistance," 
for  the  purpose  of  consolidating  and 
strengthening  his  Throne.  Shore  Ali 
was  engaged  in  trying  to  establish  his 
dynasty,  and  wished  that  our  Govern- 
ment should  recognize  the  successor  of 
his  choice.  The  noble  Lord  conveyed  to 
him  that  so  long  as  he  was  content  to 
maintain  friendly  relations  with  Her 
Majesty's  Government  so  long  might  he 
rely  on  our  assistance  and  friendship. 
No  doubt  that  was  valuable ;  but  it  was 
not  what  the  Ameer  wanted;  he  desired 
to  secure  the  succession  of  his  family, 
but  not  to  enter  upon  the  general  ques- 
tion of  foreign  relations.  But  the  noble 
Lord  was  succeeded  by  my  noble  Friend 
Lord  Mayo ;  and  let  me  for  a  moment 
turn  to  something  which  occurred,  and 
which  has  reference  to  that  policy  which 
has  been  before  alluded  to.  There  was 
at  this  time  no  question  of  Party  feeling 
or  Party  politics ;  but  there  was  a  very 
general  impression  among  all  at  the  time 
to  which  I  have  now  come  that  it  would 
be  very  undesirable  to  enter  into  any 
Treaty  binding  ourselves  in  any  way  to 
the  Aineer  in  the  future,  and  that  policy 
was  supported  by  many  who  held  very 
different  views  on  other  public  questions. 
But  in  1867  there  was  a  paper  written 
by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  treating  of 
Bussian  advances  in  Central  Asia,  and 
which  everyone  will  admit  to  be  a  paper 
of  great  ability,  and  almost  prophetic 
in  its  character.  In  that  paper  the 
writer  called  attention  to  the;  measures 
which,  in  his  judgement,  were  necessary 
for  maintaining  for  England  a  dominant 
position  in  Afghanistan.  The  proposi- 
tion that  England  should  have  such  a 
position  has,  1  think,  remained  unchal- 
lenged, although  it  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  much  writing,  and  the  paper 
to  which  I  allude  has  been  reviewea  in  a 
great  many  other  papers.  One  says — 
"We  must  use  diplomatic  measures;" 
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another  says — "  We  must  use  concilia- 
tory measures ;"  but  all  look  forward  to 
a  state  of  things  when  we  must  forbid 
any  further  advance,  if  it  should  be  at- 
tempted ;  and  not  a  few  were  prepared, 
to  use  the  words  of  the  noble  Lord  near 
me  (Lord  Lawrence),  if  a  certain  line  is 
passed,  we  must  be  prepared  for  war 
with  Russia  in  all  parts  of  the  world. 
But  when  Lord  Mayo  arrived  in  India 
questions  with  regard  to  the  Ameer's 
loreign  relations  did  not  arise.  The 
question  uppermost  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ameer  was  that  of  his  dynasty.  This 
appears  from  despatches  sent  home  by 
Lord  Mayo,  and  by  the  despatch  of 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  which  fault  was 
at  first  found  with  what  Lord  Mayo  had 
done.  But  that  was  not  the  case  outside 
the  Conference  which  took'place  between 
the  Ameer  and  Lord  Mayo.  You  find  by 
the  Papers  that  outside  the  Conference 
conversations  passed  on  various  subjects, 
and  at  that  time  the  Ameer  would  have 
raised  no  difficulty  to  the  residence  of 
British  officers  in  certain  parts  of  Af- 
ghanistan, excepting  Cabul.  These 
things  are,  I  repeat,  to  be  gathered 
from  what  took  place  outside  the  Con- 
ference. In  the  latter  the  Ameer  was 
concerned  about  his  dynasty.  The  noble 
Lord  who  preceded  Lord  Mayo  had 
urged  the  Home  Government  of  that 
day,  in  strong  language,  to  lay  down  a 
course  of  action,  and  to  get  rid  of  these 
questions  which  were  constantly  arising. 
My  Lords,  I  look  in  vain  among  the 
Papers  for  any  instructions  to  Lord 
Mayo  on  those  points.  The  noble  Lord 
(Lord  Lawrence),  who  had  taken  his 
seat  in  this  House,  spoke  on  the  19th 
of  April,  1869.  He  and  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
addressed  the  House  on  that  occasion, 
and  the  noble  Duke  said — 

"  I  think  it  would  be  an  extremely  dangerous 
thing  to  govern  by  telegraph,  or  even  to  reply 
in  Parliament  upon  telegraphs;  but  I  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord  Mayo  has 
consistently  pursued  the  same  policy  of  non- 
intervention and  of  Uie  avoidance  of  entangling 
enffagements,  which  was  pursued  by  my  noblo 
Fnend  the  late  Governor  Ueneral  of  India  (Lord 
Lawrence) .  So  far  as  my  own  instructions  to  Lord 
Mayo  are  concerned,  they  certainly  have  been 
to  avoid  all  entangling  engagements  for  the 
future  with  Afghanistim,  and  to  maintain  the 
British  Government  and  the  Government  of 
Lidia  perfectly  free  in  regard  to  that  and  other 
conterminous  States.'* — [3  Hansard,  cxcv.  1087.] 

Then  Lord  Lawrence,  in  reference  to 
the  Ameer's  proposal  to  enter  into  a 
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Treaty  as  Lie  father  had  dons,  and  to 
mqTnt.Hin  friendly  relationB,  said — 

"  I  tbereapon  wrote  to  the  Ameer  and  told 
him  what  were  my  yiews — thsl  I  wae  willing  to 
help  lii"i  atill  further  in  a  moderate  wajr ;  that 
I  could  not  Tiind  myself  hj  any  'fteatj'  which 
would  inTolve  obli^tiona  on  Uie  part  of  Her 
Majeoty'a  Qovemmont  to  aadit  hmi." — [Ibid. 
109*0 

Those  distinct  Btatements  show  that  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Dohe  and  the  noble 
Lord  was  one  of  distrust  and  isolation, 
of  independence  of  Afghanistan  in  re- 
ject of  any  entangling  engagements. 
Lord  Mayo  had  instruotiona  not  to  enter 
into  any  entangling  engagements  for 
the  future  ;  hut  Lord  Mayo  obtained,  by 
his  &ank  and  genial  intercourse  ana 
character,  an  extraordinary  influence 
idth  the  Ameer.  He  wrote  in  the  most 
friendly  manner  to  the  Ameer: — and 
It  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  though 
through  the  whole  period  of  his  ad- 
ministration Lord  Mayo  gave  but  one 
rather  vague  promise  in  writing,  Shere 
Ali  appeared  to  regard  the  simple  promise 
of  Lord  Majo  as  stronger  than  the  more 
solemn  engagements  oi  the  Ghtvemment 
offered  to  him  at  a  subsequent  time — 
indeed,  he  evidently  condders  that  what 
has  been  subsequently  done  tended  to 
vitiate  and  weaken  Lord  Mayo's  pro- 
mises. Evidently  the  Ameer  beliered  in 
Lord  Mayo's  sincerity;  and,  no  doubt, 
a  man  like  my  noble  Friend  was  such 
a  one  as  would  have  impressed  one 
with  the  erratic,  but  still,  to  some 
extent,  chiTalrio  mind  of  Shere  Ali. 
Lord  Mayo  wrote  him  a  letter  asking 
him  to  he  reconcUed  to  his  son ;  ana 
that  letter  was  received  without  dis- 
pleasure— a  circumstance  which,  I  think, 
was  owing  to  its  tone  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  worded.  "With  the 
lamented  death  of  Lord  Mayo  a  great 
change  occurred.  My  Lords,  I  cannot 
but  think  that  in  the  not  taking  advan- 
tage of  what  might  then  have  been  done 
a  great  opportunity  was  lost.  During 
the  period  that  had  elapsed  great  pro- 
gress had  been  effected  by  the  colossal 
power  which  is  overshadowing  Asia. 
Advances  were  made  by  that  Power 
to  the  Buler  of  Afghanistan,  and  he 
was  impressed  with  those  occurrences 
more  than  were  those  who  ruled  British 
India.  He  saw  his  neighbours  disap- 
pearing  one  after  the  other,  and  he  con- 
cluded that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
he  must  put  his  own  house  in  order,  and 
Fu^vwtt  Cranhrook 


prepare  for  any  emergencdes  that  might 
arise.  The  letter  written  by  the  Ameer 
in  1673  opened  the  wa^  to  a  complete 
understanoing.  Now,  it  appears  that 
in  1873  the  noble  £arl  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  requested  Shere  Ali  to  re- 
ceive a  British  Envoy  at  Oabul.  That 
was  a  very  important  step.  The  Ameer 
did  not  refuse  to  receive  the  Envoy; 
but  he  desired  that  they  should  firat 
come  to  an  understanding  as  to  the 
objects  of  the  Mission  and  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed,  and  he  proposed 
to  send  an  Envoy  to  Simla  to  hold  a 
Conference  with  the  Vioeroy.  This  waa 
accepted;  and  on  the  12thof  July,  1873, 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Xorthbrookj 
held  his  first  Conference  with  the  Cahul 
Envoy,  Syud  Noor  Mahomed  Shah. 
The  Ameer  then  wanted  much ;  but  in 
his  view  he  gat  nothing,  and,  in  my 
opinion,  a  great  opportunity  was  then 
lost.  In  alluding  to  what  then  occurred  I 
will  do  so  without  personal  references. 
I  am  quite  content  to  take  those  oo- 
currences  as  they  stand  on  the  Papers, 
or  even  to  take  them  as  the  noble  Earl 
himself  wishes  them  to  be  accepted. 
When,  the  other  night,  I  entered  into 
a  consideration  of  them,  as  recorded, 
I  did  so  in  vindication  of  myself  &om 
attacks  which,  I  venture  to  think,  went 
somewhat  further  than  they  ought  to 
have  done ;  hut  I  submit  that  we  have 
had  enough  of  personal  squabbles — the 
events  with  wluch  we  are  engaged  are 
too  great  to  allow  any  place  for  per- 
sonalties. Well,  then,  as  it  appears  on 
the  Papers,  I  say  that  in  1673,  when 
Shere  Ali  pointed  out  the  danger  which 
had  arisen  from  Bussian  advanoee,  the 
time  had  come  for  a  change  in  our  policy 
towards  Afghanistan ;  the  time  had 
come  when  we  were  honnd  to  say  that 
we  would  protect  the  Ameer,  and  pro- 
tect him  for  the  safe^  and  securi^  of 
the  Empire.  What  had  oecnrred?  IVom 
his  rocky  heights  he  wat^ihed  the  iire- 
siatible  tide  advancing,  submei^ng 
Kingdom  after  EIngdom  and  filling 
every  valley,  and  approaching  his  own 
dominion.  He  asked  you  to  aid  him  to 
set  up  a  sea-wall  to  keep  out  the  enemy, 
and  you  gave  him — what?  Tou  first 
of  all  gave  him  incredulity,  and  then 
promises  of  assistance  so  vague,  so 
ambiguous,  so  obscure,  that  Syud  Noor 
Mahomed  said,  in  1677,  that  neither  ia 
writing  nor  in  speech  did  Lord  North- 
brook  iafoim  him  vliat  help  he  might 
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hope  to  obtain.  But  the  time  had  oome 
irhen  Mrs.  Parting^ni  witli  her  diplo- 
matio  mop,  could  no  longer  keep  out  the 
tide,  and  when  verbal  promises  here  and 
there  were  inefESBctuaf.  There  was  the 
inevitable  pressure.  The  waters  were 
getting  higher  every  year.  Shore  Ali  saw 
what  Lidia  did  not  see — that  the  danger 
which  was  approaching  was  inevitable, 
and  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
ouffht  to  have  stretched  out  our  hands 
and  helped  him.  He  wanted  you  to  say 
you  would  not  only  help  him  under  cer- 
tain contingencies,  but  that  an  unpro- 
voked aggressor  on  his  dominions  should 
be  your  enemy.  But  you  would  not  say  it. 
He  asked  you  practically  that  you  should 
eng^e  yourselves  to  resist  unprovoked 
ag^g^ression  by  Eussia.  You  declined. 
Syud  Noor  Mahomed  Shah  said  that 
whatever  specific  assurances  Russia 
might  eive,  the  people  of  Afghanistan 
could  place  no  confidence  in  them,  and 
would  never  rest  satisfied  imless  they 
were  assured  of  the  aid  of  the  Britisn 
Government.    The  Ameer  said — 

**  My  anxiety  whioh  I  feel  on  account  of  the 
Roflsians  will  neyer  be  removed  unless  the 
Britii^  Gk>Temment  adorns  the  Afghan  Govern- 
ment with  great  assistance  in  money  and  am- 
munitions of  war  for  the  troops,  and  unless 
great  aid  is  given  for  the  construction  of  strong 
forts  throughout  the  northern  Afghan  border. 
And,  further,  if  an  emergency  arises  for  the 
Afghan  Government  to  oppose  the  Russians, 
audi  opposition  cannot  take  place  without  tho 
oo-operation  of  the  disciplined  troops  of  the 
British  Government.'* 

Again,  he  said — 

**  Should  the  British  Government  intentionally 
overlook  this  matter  with  a  view  to  temporizing 
for  a  few  days,  it  is  their  own  a£fair,  but  I  will 
represent  mj  droumstanoes  in  a  clear  form 
in  detail  without  time-serving  hesitation." — 
I4fyham9tan,  No  1,  pp.  110-111.] 

My  Lords,  the  Ameer  represented  his 
views  through  an  influential  Minister  at 
great  length  to  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Northbrook)  at  their  interviews ;  but 
he  only  got  the  same  indefinite  promise, 
and  he  took  it  for  what  it  was  worth. 
It  did  not  conciliate  Shore  AH,  who  con- 
sidered it  weaker  than  the  promises  of 
Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo.  He 
considered  that  they  did  not  in  any 
degree  tend  to  secure  to  him  the  assist- 
ance he  wanted.  Whoever  may  be  to 
blame  for  it — and  I  do  not  now  say  that 
anyone  was  to  blame  for  it — from  that 
time  the  Ameer  distrusted  England,  and 
began   to   look  aomewhere  else.    We 


have  several  proofis  of  the  change  in  his 
mind.  Take  that  letter,  in  which  he 
ironically  speaks  of  his  delight  at  the 
arrival  of  that  time  when  there  is  no 
danger  of  the  peace  being  broken,  and 
therefore  no  necessity  for  precautions 
against  such  an  occurrence.  We  have 
it  on  the  authority  of  the  noble  Earl 
himself  that  the  Ameer  took  no  notice 
of  the  request  made  of  him  in  re- 
spect to  British  officers,  though  he  was 
quite  ready  to  accede  to  that  proposal 
in  1873.  He  did  not  let  Mr.  Forsyth 
pass  through  the  country,  aud  he  did  not 
communicate  to  the  Viceroy  his  choice 
of  a  successor  till  that  choice  had  been 
made.  As  the  noble  Earl  admitted,  his 
language  was  unsatisfactory,  his  letters 
not  civil.  In  1874,  when  he  had  impri- 
soned his  son,  against  whom  even  in  his 
latest  letter  he  has  expressed  such  inve- 
terate hostility,  he  complained  of  the  con- 
duct of  this  country  in  interfering  between 
him  and  his  son.  His  complaint  is  not 
so  much,  however,  of  the  interference, 
but  of  the  manner  in  which  it  was 
effected.  I  admit  that  for  the  Ameer  to 
have  promised  his  son  a  safe  conduct, 
and  then  to  have  seized  him  and  cast 
him  into  prison,  was  a  dastardly  and  a 
wicked  thin^ ;  but  what  the  noble  Earl 
did  was  not  mat  which  Lord  Mayo  did  in 
reference  to  tho  Ameer's  son — address 
him  in  a  private  letter.  The  noble  Earl 
directed  our  Native  Vakeel  to  go  to  Shero 
Ali  and  read  the  message  to  him  in  his 
presence.  Pride  and  haughtiness  are  cha- 
racteristics of  Shore  Ah;  and  one  can 
imagpine  that  to  such  an  Eastern  Buler 
there  could  not  have  been  a  more  dis- 
agreeable thing  than  to  have  a  lecture 
read  to  him  on  Qiat  subject,  and  that,  too, 
without  any  previous  inquiry  as  to  whe- 
ther anything  had  occurred  to  change 
the  circumstances  imder  which  a  gua- 
rantee of  safe  conduct  had  been  given  to 
his  son.  That  the  affair  has  rankled  in 
his  [  breast  is  clear  from  the  last  com- 
munication of  his  which  has  just  reached 
this  country.  We  do  not  know  with 
accuracy,  since  the  time  that  written 
message  was  sent  to  the  Ameer,  how 
many  friendly  letters  have  passed  be- 
tween Russian  generals  and  Shore  Ali. 
Some  of  what  passed  since  then  we  may 
know;  but  I  oelieve  we  do  not  know 
all.  After  these  events,  negotiations 
began  to  be  conducted  on  a  different 
footing;  and  whereas  we  knew  every- 
thing before  that  time,  we  begun  to 
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know  yery  little  after.    There  is  another 
thing  on  which  the  Ameer  has  laid  great 
stress — ^the  fact  that  a  present  and  com- 
plimentary message  was  sent  direct  to 
the  Chief  of  Wakhan  by  the  noble  Earl 
without  having  been  sent  through  him 
as  Suzerain  over  that  Elhan.     Well,  in 
1874  the  present  Goyemment  came  into 
office ;  and,  my  Lords,  about  the  policy 
of  the  present  Gt>yemment  there  is  no 
concealment  in   these    Papers.      They 
fully  and  freely  state  the  truth,   and 
there  is  no  question  about  what  that 
policy  is.     In  1875,  after  a  year's  ex- 
perience, my  noble   Friend  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury)  complains   of  the 
scantiness  of  information  on  what  was 
passing  in  Afghanistan  in  the  hands  of 
the  Indian  G-oyemment ;  and  no  one  can 
read  the  Native  Envoy's  news  letters 
without  arriving  at  the  same  conclusion 
as  my  noble  Friend.    In  January,  1875, 
after  a  year's  reading  of  these  precious 
Papers,  which  did  give  us  all  that  we 
could  get  about  Afghanistan,  my  noble 
Friend,  dissatisfied  with  the  imperfect 
ideas  which  could  be  formed  on  such 
materials,  wrote  to  the  Viceroy  that  it 
was  desirable  we  should  have  a  resident 
British  officer,  not,  my  Lords,  at  Gabul, 
but  at  Herat,   who  should  furnish  us 
with   fuller    information,   especially  of 
what  was  passing  near  the  Frontier. 
I  should  have   thought   that   nothing 
could   be   more    advantageous   to    the 
Ameer  as  well  as  to  ourselves.     The 
time  had  come  when  Europeans  were 
acquiring  power  and  influence  in  those 
parts,   and   it  was   essential   that    the 
movements    of   Europeans   should    be 
watched  by  Europeans.     The  duty  of 
watching  tnem  is  one  which  Asiatics  are 
incapable  of  performing.    It  is  essential 
that  the  duty  should  be  performed  by 
civilized  Europeans.    I  shall  read  on 
this  subject  the  opinion  of  one  who  is 
capable  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the 
point.     Sir  Bartle  Frere  says — 

'*  I  judge  them  only  from  the  abBtracts  of  their 
correspondence,  whidi  are,  I  conclude,  weeded  of 
much  extraneous  anc}  Rifling  matter  before  they 
are  piinted  and  sent  home;  but  even  in  the 
shape  in  which  these  cibstracts  reach  us,  I  find  a 
vast  portion  of  durbar  gossip  in  proportion  to 
the  important  items  of  -  intelligence,  &o.  I  find 
no  scale  of  proportion  Bw  which  to  estimate  the 
relatiye  value  and  probalpility  of  the  important 
and  unimportant,  the  undV>abted,  the  doubtful, 
and  the  mere  hearsay ;  . 
find  any  discriminating  d< 
sach  as  may  assist  the  Yi 
in  judging  of  men  and 
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Ameer's  position  knows  well  that  he  can  trust 
almost  any  English  oflicer  who  comes  to  him 
as  a  representative  of  the  English  Qovem- 
ment." 

Well,  the  noble  Earl  as  Yiceroy,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  discretion,  did  not  think 
the  time  had  arrived  when  the  demand 
for  the  admission  into  Afghanistan  of 
such    officers    should   be   made.     The 
question  was   one  of  time,   of  degree, 
of  how   long   we  ought   to  wait,    for 
he  said  that  if  the  Kussians  were  at 
Merv  the  time  would  have  come.    The 
noble  Earl  thought  that  the  Russians 
had  not  approached    near   enough  to 
cause  any  danger.    If  they  had  been 
at  Merv — that  is,  within  12  marches  of 
Herat — I  have  no  doubt  that  the  noble 
Earl  would  have  thought  it  a  good  thing 
to  have  a  British  officer  there — in  time, 
perhaps,    to  receive   them.      Herat  is 
called  the  key  of  India.    Without  going 
so  far  as  to  adopt  that  phrase,  it  is  a 
place  which  must  exercise  a  considerable 
influence  in  Central  Asian  affairs.    But 
the  noble  Earl  apparently  wished  to  fol- 
low his  own  way,  and  the  time  passed. 
My  Lords,  there  is  such  a  thing  in  politics 
as  *  *  Toolate."  British  officers  might  have 
been  received  into  Afghanistan  before 
the  Conference  in  1873 — after  the  Con- 
ference it  was  "  too  late."    My  Lords, 
I  am  astonished  at  the  way  this  matter 
is  argued   out-of-doors.     I  hope   that 
here,  at  least,  it  will  not  be  argued  as  it 
has  been  argued  elsewhere.     I  hope  it 
will  not  be  argued  as  if  we  were  dealing 
with  the  state  of  things  which  existed 
10  years  ago— as  if  within  the  last  10 
years  nothing  had  taken  place — as  if 
the  world  had  stood  still.     Events  are 
crowding  upon  each  other  in  Europe 
and  Asia ;  and  to  speak  of  the  policy  of 
1868  as  the  policy  of  1878  would  be 
what,  if  it  were  not  for  those  who  do  argue 
so,  I  should  describe  as  childish.    Again, 
the  noble  Earl  was  appealed  to  by  my 
noble  Friend,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
time  had  come;  which  shows  me,  beg- 
ging the  noble  Earl's  pardon,  that  he 
had  not  realized  the  state  of  Afghanis- 
tan, and  the  condition  which  surrounded 
it. 

Well,  the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  left  in  1876,  and  the  pre- 
sent Viceroy  (Lord  Lytton)  succeeded 
him.  The  Instructions  with  which  he 
set  out  are  contained  in  these  Papers. 
I  venture  to  say  this  for  him,  since  so 
many  aoooBatioxui  on  the  point  have  been 
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made — that  the  steps  taken  by  Lord 
liyttoxi  hare  been  taken  in  strict  accord- 
ance with  the  Instructions  given  to  him. 
TheGK)yemment  accept  the  responsibility 
of  those  Instructions.  They  do  not  desire 
to  throw  on  Lord  Lytton  the  burden  of 
flinB  that  do  not  belong  to  him.  The 
Government  are  here  to  answer  for 
themselyes;  and  they  say  that  the  policy 
which  he  was  instructed  to  carry  out  was 
a  just,  right,  and  true  policy  for  the 
interests  of  Afghanistan,  the  inter- 
eats  of  India,  and  the  interests  of  the 
Empire;  and  when  Lord  Lytton  was 
thwarted  in  carrying  it  out,  it  was  not 
firom  any  fault  on  his  part.  It  was,  I 
regret  to  believe,  because  the  oppor- 
tuni^  had  passed.  It  was  ''  too  late." 
My  Lords,  it  was  a  most  unfortunate 
thin^  that  it  was  too  late ;  because  I  must 
say  for  myself — and  I  know  I  can  say  it 
for  my  Colleagues  and  for  the  noble 
Viceroy — that  anything  more  repugnant 
to  our  feelings  than  to  be  obliged  to 
coerce  Afghanistan,  instead  of  being 
able  to  enter  into  intimate  and  Mendly 
relations  with  her,  cannot  be  imagined. 
I  cannot  help  saying  that  he  would  be  a 
madman  who,  if  he  were  able  to  keep  a 
united  and  friendly  Afghanistan  in  union 
with  him,  would  do  anything  to  break 
up  the  strength  and  force  which  that 
state  of  things  would  place  at  his  dis- 
posal. That  was  not  our  intention,  nor 
18  there  a  sign  of  it  to  be  found  in  the 
Papers — and  when  our  policy  was  re- 
jected by  the  Ameer,  hew  as  told  that 
we  regretted  that  rejection.  Well,  in 
May,  1876,  Lord  Lytton  applied  to  the 
Ameer  to  receive  a  Mission  for  the  pur- 
pose of  consultation — a  friendly  Mission 
to  announce  Lord  Lytton's  accession  to 
the  Viceroyalty,  and  to  announce  that 
Her  Majesty  had  assumed  the  title  of 
Empress  of  India ;  and,  further,  to  in- 
vite the  Ameer  to  attend  the  great 
celebration  on  the  1st  of  January  on 
that  subject.  A  fitter  subject  for  such  a 
friendly  Mission  cannot  possibly  be  con- 
ceived. It  was  opportune,  too,  as  it 
would  have  given  Lord  Lytton  the 
means  of  ascertaining  what  was  going 
on  in  Afghanistan ;  what  the  feelings  of 
the  Ameer  really  were  towards  us;  and 
of  communicating  to  him  what  our  feel- 
ings were  towards  him,  and  of  assuring 
him  in  friendly  Conference  that  some 
better  understanding  could  be  arrived 
at.  The  Mission  was  rejected.  Why 
was  it  rejected  P     There  had  been  no- 


thing in  the  conduct  of  Lord  Lytton  to 
cause  the  Ameer  apprehension.  He  had 
taken  no  step  to  weaken  the  friendly 
feeling  which  had  before  existed  be- 
tween the  Ameer  and  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment. No  preliminaries  to  the  re- 
ception of  that  Mission  were  demanded. 
Some  have  said  that  our  occupation  of 
Quetta  displeased  the  Ameer,  but  it 
had  not  taken  place ;  and  as  to  Khelat 
generally  there  was  only  what  ha^ 
been  done  —  and  rightly  done  —  by 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  North- 
brook),  with  a  view  to  get  Belooch- 
istan  into  something  like  good  order. 
The  Ameer  now  tells  us,  in  his  letter  of 
the  19th  November,  that  it  is  customary 
to  receive  friendly  Missions  as  a  matter 
of  course.  Yet  he  rejected  this  one, 
and  why  ?  Because  there  was  rankling 
in  his  mind  all  that  had  taken  place  in 
1873,  and  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
he  said  so.  He  was  written  to  again 
by  the  Commissioner  at  Feshawur  as 
to  the  folly  of  such  a  course,  and  he 
then  suggested  that  he  should  send  to 
the  Viceroy  our  own  Native  Envoy  in 
order  that  he  should  state  what  was  the 
real  condition  of  things  in  Cabul.  My 
Lords,  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more 
conciliatory  than  Lord  Lytton' s  recep- 
tion of  that  message — of  which  it 
might  be  said  that  it  was  not  very  com- 
plimentary that  the  Ameer,  who  had 
refused  to  receive  our  Mission,  should 
suggest  that  he  should  send  our  own 
Envoy  to  confer  with  the  Viceroy.  But 
Lord  Lytton  did  not  object;  he  con- 
curred in  the  suggestion  in  the  most 
conciliatory  manner.  My  Lords,  the 
noble  Earl  the  other  night  complained 
of  the  language  of  Lord  Lytton  ;  but 
that  language  was  used  to  his  own  con- 
fidential officer — it  was  spoken  in  con- 
fidence, and  was  only  an  expression  of 
his  own  feelings.  Well,  our  Native 
Envoy  came  down.  Ho  was  one  of 
those  capable  gentlemen  who  were  relied 
on  for  information;  but  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to  squeeze  information  out 
of  him.  It  could  only  be  obtained  by 
degrees.  It  was  manifest,  however, 
from  more  than  one  piece  of  evidence, 
that  nothing  had  been  sent  by  him  from. 
Cabul  but  what  the  Ameer  wished ;  that 
the  Native  Envoys  were  obliged  to  show 
what  they  were  about  to  send ;  that  they 
were  under  duress — in  point  of  fact,  one 
of  these  Agents  says,  in  effect,  that  he 
spoke  with  the  voice  of  the  Ameeri  and 
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not  with  his  own.    But,  at  any  rate,  the 
grievances  alleged  by  the  Yakeel  sent 
irom  Oabnl  were  all  prior  to  the  arrival 
of  Lord  Lytton  in  India.    Fincdly,  it 
was  agreed  that  the  Prime  Minister  of 
the  Ameer  should  come  and  confer  with 
the  Indian  Government,  and  he  came ; 
but  nothing  could  be  more  unfortunate 
than  the  state  of  mind  in  which  that 
unfortunate  man  approached  the  carry- 
ing out  of  his  mission.      He  trembled 
at  the  probable  result  to  himself.    This, 
however,  he  said  not  to  the  Viceroy,  but 
to  an  intimate  friend  of  his,  Dr.  Bellew 
— "  The  Ameer  now  has  a  deep-rooted 
mistrust  of  the  good  faith  and  sincerity 
of  the  British  Government,  and  he  has 
many  reasons  for  this  mistrust.     The 
Ameer  himself  has  written  of  his  aversion 
and  apprehension.''   He,  therefore,  anti- 
cipated that  there  was  very  little  chance 
of  any  satisfactory  conclusion  being  ar- 
rived at.    Accordingly  the  Conference 
brought  about  no  satisfactory  conclu- 
sion, and  it  came  to  an  end  through  the 
death  of  the  Envoy.  An  attack  has  been 
made  upon  Lord  Lytton  for  closing  it, 
when  he  knew  that  another  Envoy  was 
coming.     His  action  was   approved  of 
by  my  noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  on  the  grounds  on  which  it 
took    place.    In    the    first   place,    the 
Ameer  s  Minister  had  never  expressed 
his  assent  to  that  which  Lord  Lytton 
laid  down   as  the    essential   condition 
to   the  very  beginning  of  the  Confer- 
ence ;   and  Sir  Lewis  I*eUy  said  to  the 
Envoy — 

"  The  acceptance  of  the  principle  that  British 
OfEccrs  may  rosido  in  Afghanistan  is  absolutely 
necessary  as  a  preliminary  to  the  commence- 
ment of  negotiations.*'— [4/57A«ni'*<a»,  No.  1, 
p.  196.] 

It  was,  indeed,  supposed  to  have  been 
accepted  when  the  Envoy  was  deputed 
to  meet  Sir  Lewis  Pelly.  But  through- 
out those  long  debates  and  discus- 
sions he  continually  evaded  giving 
any  promise  on  the  subject.  Although 
he  did  not  actually  say  it,  he  used 
language  that  what  was  required  was 
not  possible  ;  that  everytning  was 
against  it ;  and  that  he  would  be  in 
danger  of  his  life  if  he  agreed  to  it. 
Therefore,  my  Lords,  the  very  basis  of 
the  negotiation  was  at  an  end ;  for  irfter 
the  death  of  the  Minister  his  col- 
league, the  Mir  Akhor,  admitted  that 
he  had  no  instructions  and  no  power 
to  go  on  with  it.  I  say,  witliout  hesita- 
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tion,  that  it  would  have  involved  the 
dignity  of  this  country ;  it  would  have 
involved  the  dignity  of  the  Government 
of  India,  if  the  Viceroy  had  not  at  once 
put  an  end  to  that  Mission. 

But  you  will  remember,  my  Lords, 
that  it  was  still  open  to  the  Ameer  to 
make  any  proposal  he  thought  fit,  and 
my  noble  Fnend  near  me  referred  to 
that  fact.  Writing  to  the  Viceroy,  in 
reference  to  the  Peshawur  Conference, 
he  said — 

"  In  the  event,  therefore,  of  the  Ameer,  within 
a  reasonable  time,  spontaneously  manifesting  a 
desire  to  come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with 
your  Ezcdlency  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  lately 
offered  to,  but  declined  by,  him,  his  advances 
should  not  be  rejected." — [ihid,  p.  224.] 

And  added  words  to  the  efiPeot  that  if 
he  will  not  approach  us,  if  he  rejects 
our  approaches,  then  he  must  be  re- 
sponsible for  that  which  he  will  bring 
down  upon  his  own  head.  My  Lords, 
I  say  that  the  transaction  on  the  part 
of  Lord  Lytton  is  defensible  from  be- 
ginning to  end.  It  was  straightfor- 
ward. There  was  no  concealment  about 
it — no  device  to  conceal  his  intention. 
He  told  the  Ameer  what  he  would  do 
and  what  he  would  not  do.  He  said 
—  "I  must  be  supported  by  Political 
Officers  of  my  own  on  the  Afghan 
Frontier,  who  will  tell  me  what  is  going 
on.  '  That  there  might  be  no  mistake 
Lord  Lytton  told  the  Ameer  the  terms 
on  which  he  was  prepared  to  assist  him 
— to  acknowledge  his  dynasty,  to  be  the 
friend  of  his  friends  and  the  enemy  of 
his  enemies.  The  noble  Earl  (the  Earl 
of  Northbrook)  has  said  that  his  terms 
were  as  large  as  those  in  which  Lord 
Lytton  made  a  part  of  his  promises  as 
to  assistance  in  case  of  attack.  But  a 
Treatv  does  not  consist  of  one  clause, 
but  of  many  which  went  far  beyond  the 
noble  Earl's  suggestion ;  but  anyone 
who  would  indicate  to  an  Afghan  Euler 
that  he  would  be  responsible  for  his  fo- 
reign policy  without  naving  a  voice  in 
that  policy  would  undertake  a  grave 
responsibility;  and  therefore  Lord  Lytton 
took  means  to  provide  that  that  policy 
should  be  in  harmony  with  his  own.  The 
consequence  would  otherwise  have  been 
that  you  would  have  pledged  your  hon- 
our to  a  Potentate  who  did  not  understand 
the  limits  and  conditions  imposed  upon 
him,  and  the  time  would  come  when  he 
would  be  in  distress,  and  you  could  not, 
without  in  his  eyes  foxf eitare  of  jour 
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lionouTy  fail  to  assist  him ;  for  by  dally- 
ing about  promises  which  he  considered 
jou  had  made,  he  might  well  have  cause 
to  conclude  that  you  did  not  mean  to 
oomply  with  them.  So  things  remained 
at  the  close  of  the  Conference,  and  for 
a  certain  period  there  was  no  intercourse 
between  Jjord  Lytton  and  the  Ameer. 
There  was  no  hostility  on  our  part. 
Lord  Lytton  merely  said  to  the  Ameer — 
''What  is  offered  you  is  as  much  to  your 
advantage  as  ours ;  we  press  nothing  on 
you ;  you  are  left  to  yourself."  Now, 
my  Lords,  what  happened  ?  The  Ameer 
did  not  remain  by  himself.  He  began 
more  frequently  to  hold  communication 
with  Bussia.  He  began  to  send,  him- 
self, I  think,  emissaries.  Moreover, 
during  the  period  of  the  negotiations 
he  was  actually  attempting  to  incite  the 
tribes  against  us — that  is  to  say,  he 
was  actually  engaged  in  hostile  opera- 
tions against  us.  Well,  we  pardoned 
him.  **  We  will  leave  him,"  we  said, 
'*  till  he  is  in  a  better  frame  of  mind." 
But,  instead  of  getting  into  a  better 
frame  of  mind,  what  £d  he  do?  He 
waited  till  a  time  when  hostilities  ap- 
peared probable  between  this  country 
and  Bussia,  and  then  he,  who  had  made 
it  an  excuse  for  not  receiving  a  Mission 
from  us,  that  he  should  be  compelled,  in 
such  case,  to  receive  a  Bussian  Mission, 
received  a  Bussian  Envoy  with  ostenta- 
tious pomp  and  ceremony.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll,  in  his  published  letter,  says  he 
had  reason  to  believe  the  Ameer  had 
received  the  Bussian  Mission  with  re- 
luctance. I  am  bound  to  say  we  have 
received  no  official  information  to  that 
effect.  Private  letters  which  I  have 
seen,  and  Bussian  newspapers,  tend  to 
show,  on  the  contrary,  that  the  Bussian 
Genera]  was  treated  with  actually  em- 
barrassing ceremony — more  like  a  King 
than  an  Eoivoy.  He  was  received  with 
Boyal  salutes  and  attended  by  what  was 
really  an  armv,  and  everything  was 
done  by  Shore  Ali  to  show  the  general 
that  he  was  most  welcome.  It  has  been 
set  forth  in  the  Bussian  papers,  as  from 
correspondents  who  were  present,  that 
his  reception  was  of  a  magnificent 
character.  So  far,  therefore,  from  this 
Bussian  Mission  being  forced  on  the 
Ameer,  the  Bussian  Envoy  was  accepted 
and  entertained  to  the  best  of  the 
Ameer's  ability.  Well,  m^  Lords,  I  do 
not  hesitate  to  say  that  if  the  Indian 
Ch>¥0xiun6nt  had  aaid  that  that  con- 


duct on  the  part  of  the  Ameer  was  a 
distinct  declaration  of  hostility  against 
us,  she  would  have  been  perfectly  jus- 
tified. The  Ameer  had  aU  along  been 
aware  of  Bussia' s  pledge  not  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  that  Afghanistan  was  without 
the  scope  and  sphere  of  Bussian  influence. 
Yet,  knowing  this,  he  refused  our  Mis- 
sion without  any  reason,  except,  perhaps, 
this — in  order  that  a  Bussian  Mission 
might  come.  The  noble  Duke  in  his 
letter  says  he  is  one  of  those  who  would 
never  allow  Afghanistan  to  be  subor- 
dinate to  Bussia.  No;  there  may  be 
room  for  Bussia  and  England  in  Central 
Asia ;  but  I  say  distinctly  there  is  not 
room  for  England  and  Bussia  in  Af- 
ghanistan. The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Grey) 
who,  when  a  Bussian  Mission  is  actually 
at  Cabul,  can  anticipate  the  lapse  of 
50  or  100  years  before  the  question  of 
danger  to  India  can  arise  is,  indeed,  a 
consistent  disciple  of  masterly  inactivity. 
Were  we  to  blind  ourselves  to  facts, 
as  he  does,  we  might  hear  when  it  was 
'*  too  late  "  the  warning  cry — **  The  Phi- 
listines be  upon  you ; "  and  although  we 
might,  in  our  ^ant  struggles,  then  bring 
ruin  upon  others,  we  should  also  bring 
it  certainlv  upon  ourselves.  The  Bus- 
sian Mission  having  been  received  at 
Cabul,  the  Viceroy  sent  a  message  to 
the  Ameer  demanding  the  admission 
of  a  friendly  Mission,  coupling  with  it 
a  letter  of  condolence  couched  in  the 
most  proper  terms  on  the  death  of 
his  Highness's  son  and  heir,  Abdoollah 
Jan.  My  Lords,  there  is  in  the  East 
no  greater  insult  than  to  delay  an 
answer  to  a  letter  of  condolence.  But 
it  was  long  before  that  letter  was 
answered ;  and  to  the  Native  mind  in 
India  the  delay  was  an  insult  of  a 
character  which  would  in  itself  have 
justified  hostilities.  [**0h,  oh!"]  I  say 
in  the  Native  mind  of  India.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  it  would  have  justified  hosti- 
lities from  the  European  point  of  view,  nor 
was  it  so  regarded  by  us.  Anybody  who 
had  been  connected  with  India,  even 
so  short  a  time  as  I  have  been,  knows 
how  differently  from  ourselves  the 
Eastern  mind  views  transactions  of  this 
kind.  Well,  my  Lords,  we  demanded 
the  admission  of  a  friendly  Mission ; 
we  insisted  upon  it ;  and  we  have  been 
told  that  this  was  an  outrage  to  the 
Ameer.  It  so  happens,  however,  that 
this  is  not  the  first  time  Yiceroys  havQ 
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^nsisted  upon  demands  on  the  Ameer. 
The  noble  Earl  himself  on  one  occasion — 
the  Mission  to  the  Chief  of  Wakhan — 
thought  proper  to  insist  upon  the  ad- 
mission of  his  Envoy  througn  Afghanis- 
tan. A  great  deal  has  been  said  in  this 
country  about  the  ** independence"  of 
Afghanistan  ;  but  the  word  on  English 
lips  as  applied  to  Afghanistan  is  absurd 
and  misleading.  Afghanistan  has  con- 
stantly been  asking  our  protection.  The 
noble  Earl  himself  has  admitted  that  it 
is  impossible  to  interpret  neutrality  in 
a  strict  sense  in  relation  to  Afghanistan. 
And  how  did  he  view  the  question  of 
"  insistence"  when  it  arose  ?  He  writes — 

"  When  we  had  reason  to  suppose  that  Shore 
Ali  intended  to  demur  to  our  reasonable  request, 
that  our  Envoy  should  pass  through  Afghan- 
istan with  a  communication  from  us  to  the  Meer 
of  Wakhan,  we  insisted  upon  compliance  with 
our  wishes.  We  should  adopt  the  same  course 
again  under  similar  circumstances." — [Afghan' 
isian,  No.  1,  p.  135.] 

To  ''insist"  means,  if  necessary,  to 
resort  to  force  of  arms,  and  this  is 
what  the  noble  Earl  who  has  been 
held  up  as  the  advocate  of  masterly 
inactivity  was  on  the  occasion  referred 
to  prepared,  I  presume,  to  do  in  the 
event  of  a  passage  being  denied  to  the 
British  Envoy  tmrough  the  Ameer's  do- 
minions. The  step  we  have  taken  is, 
therefore,  not  so  very  difiPerent  irom  that 
which  the  noble  Earl  opposite  —  that 
great  advocate  of  masterly  inactivity — 
was  himself  prepared  to  taJce  in  similar 
circumstances.  We  asked  for  the  ad- 
mission of  a  friendly  Mission.  It  was 
refused,  and  refused  by  force  of  arms 
and  with  threats.  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain, of  cdl  men,  was  the  least  disposed 
to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  Afghamstan. 
**  No  man  " — to  use  his  own  words — 
**  was  more  desirous  than  I  to  preserve 
peace  and  secure  friendly  relations." 
Yet  what  does  he  add?  That  it  was 
plainly  the  Ameer's  intention  to  drive 
thom  into  a  comer,  and  that  they  had 
either  to  obey  all  his  behests  or  to  stand 
upon  their  own  rights.  Nothing 
could  have  been  more  distinctly  humi- 
liating to  the  dignity  of  the  British 
Crown  and  nation.  **  But  for  the 
tact  displayed  by  Major  Cavagnari  at 
one  period  of  the  interview,"  writes  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain,  **  even  the  lives  of 
the  British  officers  and  of  their  smcdl 
escort  would  have  been  endangered," 
and  **  the  Mission  failed  because  of  the 
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Ameer's  indifference  to  anv  indignity  im- 
posed by  him  on  the  Britisn  Government, 
while  he  himself  would  not  tolerate  any- 
thing which  could  be  strained  to  bear 
even  the  appearance  of  a  slight  to  his 
kingly  privileges." 

My  Ix)rds,  we  now  come  to  the  time 
when  everyone  in  India  thought  an 
actual  declaration  of  war  necessary.  On 
the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment at  home,  though  tney  thought  it 
would  be  justifiable,  felt  so  keenly  the 
importance  of  the  occasion  that  they 
resolved  to  make  one  last  attempt  to 
bring  the  Ameer  to  a  proper  frame  of 
mind  and  show  him  where  his  true  in- 
terests lay.  The  Ultimatum  was  ac- 
cordingly sent.  Having  arrived  at  this 
point  it  was  no  longer  for  us  to  talk 
of  unknown  and  unascertained  friendly 
relations.  It  was  absolutely  essential 
that  we  should  inform  the  Ameer  of 
the  minimum  we  should  insist  upon. 
That  minimum  was,  first  an  apology 
for  the  repulse  of  the  Mission.  The 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Lawrence),  in 
one  of  his  letters  to  the  newspapers,  said 
that  no  doubt  Shore  Ali  would  have  made 
us  an  apology  if  we  had  consented  to 
withdraw  the  Mission.  But,  my  Lords, 
that  would  not  have  been  an  apology 
by  him,  but  by  us.  We  required  an 
apology  from  the  Ameer  for  having 
stopp^  by  force  of  arms  a  friendly 
Mission.  The  Mission  was  not  accom- 
panied by  an  armed  force.  So  care- 
ful, indeed,  was  Lord  Lytton  to  avoid 
the  appearance  of  a  movement  of  troops 
when  proposing  the  Mission,  that  he  even 
held  back  the  change  of  reliefs.  The 
Mission  was  escorted  by  a  force  of  little 
over  200  men,  which  was  not  so  many  as 
the  Ameer  had  himself  brought  to  the 
Conference  at  Umbcdla.  Such  a  body  of 
men  could  not  have  threatened  the  in- 
tegrity or  independence  of  Afghanistan ; 
it  was  no  more  than  sufficient  as  a  pro- 
tection for  our  Envoy.  Accompanying  the 
Mission  were  Native  gentlemen,  to  i^ow 
the  Ameer  that  India  practically  was 
represented  by  us,  and  that  it  was  not 
merely  a  British  Mission,  but  that  we 
came  with  the  assent  of  those  in  whom 
we  take  so  deep  an  interest  in  India. 
And,  my  Lords,  let  me  here  say,  by  the 
way,  if  any  one  imputes  unfriendliness 
to  the  Native  Princes  of  India,  let  him 
look  at  what  these  Princes  have  offered 
us.  They  have  offered  to  be  at  our  side 
in  the  oan^>aign ;  and  shsAne  ought  to 
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cause  a  bluah  to  rise  to  the  oheek  of  any 
man  who  imputes  disloyalty  to  them  at 
Buoh  a  time  and  on  such  an  occasion. 
Why  should  the  Afghan  Representative, 
who  was  a  soldier,  and  bound  to  have 
obeyed  orders,  have  said  that  but  for 
his  friendship  for  Major  Oavagnari,  he 
would  have  fired  on  the  Mission  ?  Why 
should  he  have  had  such  orders  ?  Your 
Lordships  may  suppose  that  the  Mission 
was  at  the  time  in  Afghanistan,  but  that 
is  an  absolute  delusion — Ali  Musjid  does 
not  belong  to  the  Ameer — ^it  belongs  to  the 
Kyberee  tribes,  the  Afredees  and  others ; 
and  therefore  the  Mission  had  not  entered 
the  Ameer's  territory  when  this  hostile 
action  was  threatened  against  us.  The 
Mission,  as  it  was  directed,  immediately 
withdrew,  and  the  Viceroy  was  informed 
of  its  withdrawal.  When  we  are  spoken 
of  as  making  an  unnecessary  war,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  was 
something  more  involved  than  our  own 
honour  as  affected  by  the  affront  we  had 
received  ;  we  had  pledged  our  word  to 
the  Kyberee  tribes  that  if  they  gave  us 
a  safe  conduct  to  Ali  Musjid  we  would 
hold  ourselves  responsible  for  their 
safety  ;  and  it  appears  that  the  house  of 
a  Chief  had  already  been  burnt.  The 
Kyberees  called  upon  us  to  fulfil  our 
pledges,  and  even  if  they  had  not,  it 
was  our  duty  to  take  such  steps  that 
they  should  not  be  placed  in  danger. 
Therefore,  when  you  talk  of  the  non 
necessity  for  war,  we  say  that  it  be- 
came necessary  on  account  of  our  ob- 
ligations to  them,  as  I  think  it  was 
also  necessary  on  account  of  the  affront 
which  had  been  offered  to  ourselves. 
The  Ultimatum  is  sent,  and  the  20th  of 
November  is  fixed  upon  as  the  date  before 
which  the  Ameer's  reply  must  be  received. 
The  term  allowed  left  eight  or  nine  clear 
days  to  the  Ameer  to  prepare  his  reply 
before  despatching  his  messenger.  No 
reply  came  by  the  21st,  and,  of  course, 
the  troops  had  by  that  time  advanced  to 
the  Frontier  to  fulfil  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them.  How  they  have  fulfilled 
them  has  been  admirably  described  by 
the  noble  Earl  opposite  TEarl  Qranville) 
on  a  former  occasion ;  out  I  should  ill 
discharge  my  duty  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  if  1  did  not  add  my  tribute  to 
that  which  has  been  already  paid  by 
saying  that  praise  is  well  merited  by 
those  who  have  achieved  such  g^eat 
results  with  such  small  loss  of  life  and 
with  such  moderate  means.    We  might 


have  sent  large  armies  and  have  been 
involved  in  extravagant  expenditure; 
but  the  o£B.cers  made  only  such  demands 
as  they  thought  necessary  for  the  pur- 
pose. India  has  had  all  our  resources 
placed  at  her  disposal;  but  she  has  been 
content  with  what  she  had ;  and  Indian 
soldiers  have  added  another  laurel  to 
the  Crown  which  Indian  soldiers  have 
so  well  supported. 

My  Lords,  since  these  events  a 
long  letter  has  come  from  the 
Ameer ;  something  has  been  said  by 
anonymous  slanderers  that  the  Gbvem- 
ment  were  in  possession  of  this  letter 
before  Parliament  met  on  Thursday 
last.  My  Lords,  that  is  an  absolute 
fabrication.  It  is  stated,  and  rea- 
soned upon,  as  if  it  were  an  ascer- 
tained and  known  fact ;  and  I  think  it 
is  only  my  duty  to  g^ve  that  absolute 
denial.  The  Government  had  received 
notice  that  a  letter  had  been  addressed 
to  Major  Cavamari,  and  was  waiting 
for  him — that  the  messenger  was  wait- 
ins^  for  him  to  give  it  to  him  ;  and,  as  it 
wm  be  remembered,  we  had  announced 
in  the  Papers  that  we  had  heard  of  it, 
and  therefore  there  was  not  the  least 
concealment  on  our  part.  The  tele- 
graphic summary  was  received  on  the 
Thursday  night;  it  was  deciphered  by 
about  1  o'clock  on  Friday  morn- 
ing; and  it  was  delivered  to  me 
early  that  morning  with  an  intima- 
tion that  the  full  text  would  follow 
rapidly  afterwards.  Therefore,  we  de- 
termined— and  I  think  justifiably — that 
we  would  wait  for  the  full  text  before 
publishing  anything,  and  the  full  text 
arrived  yesterday.  It  was  a  very  long 
business  to  decipher  it ;  I  did  not  receive 
it  until  about  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon; and  I  lost  no  time  in  making 
arrangements  for  its  being  in  your  Lord- 
ships' hands  and  in  the  newspapers  this 
morning.  I  think  this  is  a  complete 
answer  to  the  fictions  circulated  in  order 
to  discredit  the  Gk)vemment. 

My  Lords,  that  letter  is  no  answer  to 
the  IJltimatum.  If  it  had  come  on  the 
20th  of  November,  according  to  the  in- 
structions which  my  Colleagues  and  I 
had  g^ven  to  the  Viceroy  the  troops  must 
have  advanced.  It  is  an  evasive  reply ; 
it  makes  no  apology ;  it  does  not  give 
any  undertaking  with  respect  to  the 
Kyberees;  it  says  nothing  with  re- 
gard to  admitting  a  permanent  Mis- 
don  ;  it  is  in  oharaoter  such  a  letter 
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as  would  not  be  sent  by  one  friendly 
authority  to  another.  We  read  these 
things  too  much  with  European  eyes; 
but  this  must  be  read  by  Eastern 
eyes,  because  it  is  only  in  that  way  we 
can  discern  the  real  meaning  which 
imderlies  these  apparently  friendly  ex- 
pressions. We  have  arrived  at  this 
point ;  and  I  say  the  time  has  gone  by 
for  **  masterly  inactivity."  The  time 
has  gone  by  for  verbal  engagements; 
the  time  has  come  for  distinct,  definite, 
perfect  understandings,  whether  it  be 
with  those  West  of  Afghanistan,  or  with 
Afghanistan  itself.  I  wish — as  everyone 
would — to  speak  with  respect  of  one  of 
the  great  countries  which  forms  part  of 
the  concert  of  the  nations  of  Europe ;  I 
would  not  say  anything^  that  would  be 
offensive  or  disrespectful  to  that  country 
or  its  Government.  It  has  been  driven 
on  by  events  I  dare  say,  and  by  neces- 
sity, to  effect  larger  seizures  of  Asiatic 
territory  than  it  originally  contem- 
plated ;  and  with  its  advances  it  has  con- 
tinued to  give  us  assurances,  solemn 
pledges  reiterated  again  and  again,  and 
not  even  denied  now;  and  it  has  ad- 
mitted that  this  particular  Bussian  Mis- 
sion was  sent  to  Cabul  because  of  the 
apprehension  of  war  between  us.  Be  it 
so ;  it  proves  this — ^that  the  weak  point 
in  our  armour  was  considered  to  be  Af- 
ghanistan ;  it  proves  that  they  thought 
if  they  could  turn  our  watch-dog,  the 
Ameer,  into  a  bloodhound  against  us,  it 
would  be  a  great  advanti^e  to  them — 
and,  therefore,  my  Lords,  1  say  that  if 
you  have  a  faithless  porter  at  your  door 
you  must  dispose  of  him,  and  take  the 
charge  of  your  door  from  him.  We  are 
driven  to  this  step. 

My  Lords,  it  is  no  light  matter  that 
wiU  make  any  man  carry  the  country 
into  a  war ;  but,  my  Lords,  our  honour, 
our  safety,  and  our  interests  alike  im- 
pelled us  to  this  course.  We  have  been 
driven  to  it  step  by  step ;  and  the  day 
has  come  when  there  can  be  no  palter- 
ing with  our  duty.  I  admit  that  within 
these  Eastern  nations  you  may  be  com-* 
polled  from  time  to  time  to  make  further 
advances  than  those  that  were  origi- 
nally contemplated.  Be  it  so,  but  let  us 
now  enter  into  some  conditions  about 
which  there  can  be  no  mistake ;  let  us 
say  distinctly  that  in  Afghanistan  we 
miist  be  paramount  and  supreme ;  that 
in  A%hanistan,  holding  the  doors  of 
India,  we  most  either  hare  a  friendly 
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porter  or  we  must  take  the  keys  our- 
selves. The  objects  of  this  war,  then, 
are  those  of  justice  and  security.  It  is 
a  just  war,  because  we  are  not  bound  to 
wait  attacks  until  an  enemy  shall  come 
upon  us  in  force  at  his  own  time ;  when 
we  see  what  is  coming  upon  us  we  have 
the  right  to  make  preparations  and 
act  so  as  to  avert  it.  Such  is  our 
course,  my  Lords ;  and  I  am  sorry  that 
an  Amendment  should  be  moved  on  this 
occasion  by  my  noble  Friend.  He  has 
on  all  occasions  said  that  he  has  endea- 
voured to  avoid  giving  a  Party  aspect  to 
Indian  questions,  and  when  In<£a  becomes 
a  Parliamentary  question  in  that  sense 
the  day  of  our  Empire  will  be  drawing 
rapidly  to  a  close.  Tou  must  have  a 
despotic  Oovemment  in  India ;  you  must 
make  the  Executive  Government  respon- 
sible for  India.  I  am  far  from  saying 
that  Parliament  shall  not  exercise  its 
right  to  speak  of  what  we  have  done ;  I 
am  not  complaining  of  it.  I  only  say  I 
deeply  regret  that  in  the  midst  of  a  war 
it  should  be  thought  that  any  occasion 
had  arisen  for  it.  I  ask  you-— our  oppo- 
nents— what  you  would  have  done  if  you 
had  known  that  a  Bussian  Mission  had 
been  received  with  honour  at  Cabul? 
Would  you  have  asked  the  Ameer  to  let 
you  send  a  friendly  Mission  to  explain 
what  the  relations  between  him  and  you 
ought  to  be ;  or  would  you  have  sub- 
mitted,  with  the  retiring  modesty  which 
a  noble  Lord  exhibited  on  a  former  oc- 
casion, when  he  wished  the  banner  of 
England  to  retire  behind  the  Indus? 
That  is  not  the  way  in  which  India  was 
won,  or  the  way  in  which  India  is  to  be 
held.  My  Lords,  India  was  looking  on. 
The  people  saw  us  at  the  gates  of  Afghan- 
istan demanding  admittance ;  they  saw  us 
repulsed ;  what  would  be,  what  was,  the 
effect  on  the  Indian  mind  and  Indian 
feelings  ?  That  is  a  matter  of  some  im- 
portance to  us  who  have  to  govern  the 
country.  They  thought  that  we  were 
hesitating  too  long,  and  that  we  were 
afraid;  mat  there  was  something  be- 
hind Afghanistan  we  durst  not  meet. 
This  was  in  their  minds,  and  if  we  had 
retired  they  would  have  been  justified  in 
Bupposingthat  such  fears  were  enter - 
tamed.  We  call  upon  you,  as  we  call 
upon  the  country,  to  support  us  in  the 
policy  we  have  adopted  for  the  honour, 
safety,  and  welfare  of  Her  Majesty  and 
Her  Dominions.  The  noble  Viscount 
oonduded  by  moving  his  Besolatian. 


/ 
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JtfbvMi  to  Tesolve^  That  Her  Majes^  having 
directed  a  military  expedition  ox  B^  forces 
charged  upon  Indian  revenues  to  be  despatched 
against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House 
ooDsents  that  the  revenues  of  India  shall  be  ap- 
plied to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  military 
operations  which  may  be  carried  on  beyond  the 
external  frontiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Pos- 
dons. — {Th4  Vi999uni  Cranbriok.) 


V18COUNT  HALIFAX* :  1  am  anziousy 
at  the  outset  of  the  obseryations  which 
1  shall  address  to  your  Lordships,  to  ex- 

?re88  my  satisfaction  that  the  debate  of 
horsday  last  will  have  deared  off  all 
questions  of  a  personal  or  Party  charac- 
ter, and  I  am  glad  to  hear  from  my 
noble  Friend  who  has  just  sat  down  his 
wish  to  avoid  anything  of  the  kind. 
He  has  only  done  me  justice  in  saying 
&at  I  have  always  disclaimed  the  intro- 
duction of  any  Party  views  into  Indian 
questions ;  and  although  he  is  inclined  to 
attribute  a  Party  view  to  the  proceeding 
of  this  evening,  I  can  assure  nim  that  I 
have  been  influenced  by  no  such  feeling. 
The  question  of  the  frontier  policy  of 
India  is  one  of  such  importuioe,  and 
the  recent  change  in  that  policy  may 
lead  to  such  serious  consequences,  that  it 
is  above  all  Partv  considerations.  I 
agree  with  my  noble  Friend  that  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  to  us  that  a 
strong  friendly  Oovemment  shoidd  be 
established  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  we 
should  have  a  paramount  influence  at 
Gabul ;  but  there  is  a  serious  difference 
between  us  as  to  the  course  of  conduct 
on  our  ^art  by  which  that  result  can  best 
be  attained.  My  noble  Friend  com- 
menced his  review  of  past  transactions 
from  the  Afehan  War  of  1839,  which  I 
well  remember,  as  well  as  himself.  It 
originated  in  an  apprehension  of  the 
danger  to  our  Indian  Empire  which 
might  result  .from  the  possible  conse- 
quences of  the  presence  of  two  Hussian 
officers  at  CabuL  We  undertook  to  set 
up  a  Buler  there  on  whose  friendship 
we  could  depend.  It  was  a  great  mis- 
take, for  wmch  we  paid  dearly  in  the 
greatest  disaster  which  ever  befell  our 
arms  in  India.  The  only  permanent 
result  of  the  war  was  an  intense  hatred 
of  the  British  name,  and  jealousy  and 
fear  of  the  British  power  in  the  mind  of 
evezy  inhabitant  of  Afghanistan.  From 
that  time  forward  the  object  of  every 
Viceroy  of  India,  up  to  the  time  of  the 
present  Viceroy,  and  supported  by 
every  Indian  Minister,  has  been  to  en- 


deavour to  remove  all  such  feeling  from 
the  minds  of  the  Afghans,  to  conciliate 
their  Bulers,  and  to  make  them  our  firm 
and  steadfast  friends ;  and  the  result  has 
been  that  for  35  years  peace  and  a  fairly 
good  understanding  nave  been  pre- 
served. Soon  afker  the  time,  however, 
when  the  noble  Lord  now  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  assumed 
charge  of  the  India  Office,  directions 
were  ffiven  to  my  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Northorook),  then  Viceroy  of  India,  to 
raise  what  has  always  been  'a  burning 
question  in  Afghanistan,  and  to  press 
on  the  Ameer  of  Oabul  the  residence  of 
British  officers  in  that  country.  My 
noble  Friend  remonstrated,  and  during 
his  Viceroyalty  nothi^  was  done.    In 

1876,  however,  Lord  Lytton  proceeded 
to  India  to  cany  out  a  new  Frontier 
policy.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  that 
this  was  so,  if  it  were  needful ;  but  we 
have  a  statement  to  that  effect  in  words 
of   his  own  in  a  despatch  of  March, 

1877,  which  wiU  be  found  in  the  Khelat 
Papers.  Lord  Lytton  says  in  that  de- 
spatch— 

"  The  present  Viceroy,  having  had  the  ad- 
vantage Defore  leavinpf  England  of  personal 
oommunioation  with  your  Lordship  on  the 
general  subject  of  our  Frontier  relations,  was 
strongly  impressed  by  the  importance  of  en- 
deavonrinsp  to  deal  with  them  simultaneously, 
as  indivisible  parts  of  a  single  Imperial  ques- 
tion, mainly  dependent  for  its  solution  on  the 
foreign  poUcy  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment." 

The  Frontier  policy  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment was  no  longer,  it  seems,  to  be 
a  policy  for  the  interests  of  India,  but 
was  to  depend  on  the  general  foreign 

5olicy  of  Her  Majesty  s  Oovemment. 
'his  new  line  of  policy  was  initiated  by 
Lord  Lytton,  and  it  has  resulted  in  war. 
The  old.  line  of  policy  gave  us  35  years 
of  peace;  SO  months  of  the  new  has 
plunged  us  into  war.  Surely,  my  Lords, 
such  a  change  of  policy  and  such  results 
are  well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
Parliament ;  and  I  may  be  justified  in 
bringing  them  to  your  Lordships'  at- 
tention without  being  supposed  to  be 
actuated  by  Party  motives.  We  are 
now  at  war.  Why  are  we  at  war  ?  I 
will  take-in  succession  our  alleged 
causes  of  complaint  against  the  Ameer, 
none  of  which — indeed,  not  all  of  which 
together — seem  to  me  to  afford  any  suffi- 
cient justification  of  our  invasion  of  his 
territory.  I  have  said,  my  Lords,  that 
the  question  of  the  residence  of  BritiBh 
officers  in   Afghanintan    has   been   % 
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boming  question  with  the  Afghans,  not 
with  the  Kuler  only,  but  with  the  ChiefiB 
and  the  people,  for  years.  My  noble 
Friend  has  alluded  to  the  Treaty  of 
1857,  concluded  between  Dost  Mahomed 
and  my  noble  Friend,  then  Sir  John  Law- 
rence. At  that  time  Dost  Mahomed  had 
agreed  to  receive  a  British  officer  even 
at  Cabul ;  but  on  going  back  to  his  camp 
and  meeting  his  Ohiefis,  they  were  so 
violently  opposed  to  it  that  he  was  com- 
pelled to  retract  his  consent,  and  my 
noble  Friend  was  satisfied  with  his 
reasons.  But,  with  the  consent  of  the 
Ameer  and  his  Chiefs,  British  officers 
were  allowed  to  reside  temporarily  at 
other  places.  Amongst  others,  the  pre- 
sent Sir  Herbert  Lumsden  resided  for  a 
time  at  Candahar.  Now,  he  went  there 
with  the  full  consent  of  the  Afghan 
Bulers;  he  went  there  to  dispense 
money  provided  by  us  for  the  pay  of  the 
Afghan  troops  —  and  how  were  the 
British  officers  treated?  Li  a  Minute 
of  Sir  John  Lawrence's,  some  time 
afterwards,  he  says — 

«  Our  officers  were  aU  this  time  in  a  most 
precarious  position — scarcely  for  a  day  were 
their  lives  safe.  Under  plea  of  taking  care  of 
them,  from  their  first  arrival  they  were  sur- 
rounded by  spies,  and  could  not  move  a  stone's 
throw  from  their  house  without  an  escort,  who 
watched  and  denoimced  any  man  who  might 
speak  to  them.  At  last  matters  got  so  bad  that 
they  were  glad  to  leave  Candahar.  General 
Lumsdon,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  Mission, 
more  than  once  assured  me,  after  his  return,  that 
ho  had  better  means  of  gaining  information  on 
Afghan  and  Central  Asian  afifairs  at  Feshawur." 

If  such  was  the  position  of  British 
officers  when  residing  with  the  full 
consent  of  the  Afghans,  what  would  it 
be  if  they  were  forced  on  an  unwill- 
ing people  ?  We  learn,  too,  that  the 
objection  is  not  that  of  the  Ameer  alone, 
but  is  as  fully  entertained  by  his  Chiefs 
and  people  ;  and  that  it  is  unjust  now  to 
hold  Shere  Ali  as  solely  responsible  for 
refusing  assent  to  the  residence  of 
British  officers  in  Afghanistan.  At  the 
time  of  the  Umballa  Conference  with 
Lord  Mayo  the  question  was  again  dis- 
cussed, and  Lord  Mayo  again  ac- 
quiesced in  the  objections  stated  by 
Shore  Ali.  So  the  matter  remained  till 
the  receipt  by  Lord  Northbrook  of  Lord 
Salisbury's  despatches  in  1875,  to  press 
the  question  on  the  Ameer.  On  the  re- 
ceipt of  those  directions  Lord  North- 
brook  assembled  the  Frontier  officers, 
who  firom  their  knowledge  of  the  difl^o- 
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sitions  and  feelings  of  the  Afghans  had 
the  best  means  of  forming  an  opinion. 
They  unanimously  agreed  that  it  would 
be  most  unwise  to  press  the  question  on 
the  Ameer.  LordNorthbrook  broughtthe 
question  before  his  Council,  and  wiw  their 
unanimous  concurrence  remonstrated 
against  Lord  Salisbury's  directions. 
Tbere  are  two  paragraphs  of  this  de- 
spatch which  state  so  clearly  the  objec- 
tions to  the  course  enjoined  by  Lord 
Salisbury,  that  I  will  take  the  liberty  of 
reading  them  to  your  Lordships.  Lord 
Northbrook  says — 

<*  It  is  in  the  highest  deg^^ee  improbable  that 
the  Ameer  will  yield  a  hearty  consent  to  the 
location  of  BritlBh  Officers  in  Afghanistan 
which  the  Mission  is  intended  to  accomplish  ; 
and  to  place  our  Officers  on  the  Ameer's  Frontier 
without  his  hearty  consent  would,  in  our 
opinion,  be  a  most  impolitic  and  dangerous 
movement.  Setting  aside  the  consideration  of 
the  personal  risk  to  which  under  such  circum- 
stances the  Agents  would  be  exposed  and  the 
serious  political  consequences  that  would  ensue 
from  their  being  insulted  or  attacked,  their  posi- 
tion would  be  entirely  useless.  They  would  be 
dependent  for  their  information  on  untrust- 
worthy sources.  They  would  bo  surroimded  by 
spies  imder  the  pretext  of  guarding  them  or 
administering  to  their  wants.  Persons  ap- 
proaching or  visiting  them  would  be  watched  and 
removed;  and  though  nothing  might  be  done 
ostensibly  which  could  be  complained  of  as  an 
actual  breach  of  friendship,  the  Agents  would 
be  checked  on  every  hand,  and  would  soon  find 
their  position  both  humiliating  and  useless. 
Such  was  the  experience  of  Major  Todd  at 
Herat  in  1839  when  his  supplies  of  money 
failed.  Such  was  the  experience  of  Colonel 
Lumsden  when  he  went  to  Candahar  in  1857  as 
the  dispenser  of  a  magnificent  subsidy.  A  con- 
dition of  things  like  this  could  not  exist  for  any 
length  of  time  without  leading  to  altered  rela- 
tions and  possibly  even  in  t£e  long  run  to  a 
rupture  with  Afghanistan,  and  thereby  defeating 
the  object  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  in  view." — [Afghanittany  No.  1,  p.  166.] 

This  was  the  last  act  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  Government ;  and  so  the  matter 
rested.  Up  to  that  time  an  uniform 
course  had  been  pursued  of  not  pressing 
the  residence  of  British  officers  in  Af- 
ghanistan. Not  that  it  was  not  a 
measure  desirable  in  itself,  but  that  it 
would  be  useless  without  the  consent  of 
the  Ameer,  and  ought  not  to  be  pressed 
upon  an  unwilling  Afghan  Gbvemment. 
My  noble  Friend  opposite  has  taken  ^reat 
pains  to  prove  that  the  alienation  of  the 
Ameer  is  owin^  to  various  steps  taken 
by  Lord  Normbrook.  I  venture  to 
think  that  there  is  no  sufficient  reason 
for  such  an  opinion;  and  in  confirmation 
of  this  view  1  will  read  an  extract  firom 
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a  letter  of  Sir  Henry  Norman's,  which  And  a  little  Airther  that — 

has  just  appeared  in  the  pubHo  papers.       «if  ^he  Ameer  became  onr  enemy  we  could 

Sir  Henry  Norman  is  an  Indian  officer  break  him  as  a  reed."— [iJirf.] 

•with    a    great    knowledge    of  Indian  m ^        .^^  .  -.n 

aflfairs,  both  military  and  poUtical.    He  ?^«^®  '^  °^f  expresBions  stiU  more 

Frontier,   and  he  closed  his  career  in  ,        .  x.1  x.  x    tl  •  iu  t     ni  ^    l         " 

India    a^   Member    of     the    Governor  J^? '"«^*' ^"L'^VJii.^  7^  f  I*  "^P^*" 

General's  CouncU,  and  is  now  a  Member  ^^,  ^^. «'',  *^®  ^^  of  October.    My 

of  the  CouncU  of  India.    He  says-  ?     t^^fl!'    ^^^     (Viscount  Gran- 

*^  brook)  talks  of  this  as  a  sort  of  conn- 

"My  opinion  wm,  and  is,  that  up  to  the  time  dential  conversation  between  the  Viceroy 

S!.'fe^uS°^'ZXr-rit"hT^  and  the  Agent      It  was  nothing  of  the 

somewhat  out  of  temper,  and  was  disquieted  by  8^"-     ^^  *  subsequent  interview  tnree 

writings  which  more  or  less  pointed  at  measures  days  later,  on  the  1  Sth  of  October,  the 

distasteful  to  him.    Any  real  resentment   he  Viceroy  said  to  the  Agent  that — 
may  have  subsequently  shown  is  entirely  due,  ttvj  j-l-ttli 

according  to  my  belief,  to  measures  taken  from        "  -^^  ™1  treated  the  Vakeel  confidentially, 

April,  1876,  to  the  present  time."  *^d  had  stated,  without  reserve,  aU  that  he  had 

in  his  mind.    He  had  no  doubt  that  the  Yakeel 

Such,  my  Lords,  was  the  state  of  matters  would  convey  this  faithfully  to  the  Ameer.'*— 

at  the  dose  of  what  I  venture  to  call  the  U^^^-  P- 186.] 

conciliatory  policy.    Lord  Lytton  took  a  We  do  not,  of  course,  know  how  much  of 

different  tone,  and  we  are  now  witnessing  this  conversation  the  Agent  did  really 

the  results.  On  his  arrival  he  despatched  communicate  to  the  Ameer ;  but,  at  aJl 

a  Native  officer  to  Cabul  to  propose  to  events,  he  sent  his  Minister,  Syud  Noor 

Shore  Ali  to  receive  a  Mission  at  Cabul,  Mahomed,  to  meet  Sir  Lewis  Felly  at 

which  the  Ameer  declined  ;   and  after  Peshawur.      At  this  Conference  it  was 

some  correspondence    and  communica-  again  declared  that  the  Ameer's  consent 

tions  which  the  noble  Lord  opposite  has  to  the  residence  of  British  officers  in 

partly  stated,  and  to  which  it  is  un-  Afghanistan  was  a  preliminary  sine  qud 

necessary  to  refer  further,  the  Native  non  to  all  further  proceeding.     It  seems 

Agent  of  the  Indian  Government  who  as  if  at  one  time  the  Ameer  was  not 

resides   at  Cabul,  met  the  Viceroy  at  indisposed  to  give  a  reluctant  assent, 

Simla,  to  communicate  to  him  the  views  yielding  to  necessity  and  pleading  his 

of  the  Ameer  and  to  receive  those  of  the  helplessness,    but   the    old    hereditary 

Viceroy,  .in  order  that  they  might  be  Afghan  feeling  was  too  strong,  and  it  is 

communicated    to    the    Ameer.      This  touching  to  read  the    appeals  of   the 

meeting  took  place  in  October,  1876.    I  Envoy.    One  of  our  officers  at  Peshawur 

must    say,  my  Lords,    that    the   tone  was  a  Dr.  Bellew,  who  had  been  asso- 

adopted  towards  the  Ameer  was  such  as  ciated  with    Syud   Noor  Mahomed  in 

must  have  been  intolerable  to  a  Buler  the  Seistan  arbitration,    and  was    his 

who  considered  himself  entitled  to  be  personal  fHend.     He  was  a  medical  man 

treated  as  an  independent  Prince.     The  also,  and  it  would  appear  that  the  Syud 

assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the  residence  of  wba  almost  on  his  death-bed.     He  ap- 

British  officers  in  Afghanistan  was  de-  pealed  to  Dr.  Bellew  as  his  friend  on 

dared  to  be  a  preliminary  «in«  ^tfd  lum  to  the   28th  of    January,    1877,    in    the 

any  further  negotiations ;  and  I  now  quote  following  terms : — 
the  Viceroy's  own  words  to  the  Agent,       ^^^  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  convinced  that  to 

as  reported  m  the  omciaJ  account,     ine  ^uo^  British  officers  to  reside  in  his  country 

Viceroy  regretted  the  view  which  the  will  be  to  relinquish  his  own  authority,  and 

Ameer  took  of  his  own  position,    and  the  lasting;  disgrace  thus  brought  on  the  Afghan 

went  on  td  sav—  P®^P^?  ^^  ^®  attached  to  his  name,  and  he 

•^  would  sooner  perish  than  submit  to  this.  — 

"The  moment  we  cease  to  regard  Afghan-  [i«5«rf.  p.  195.] 

istan  as  a  friendly  and  &mly  alHed  State,  what  ^  ^     ^^    ^j^^    7^    ^f  February,  *he 
10  there  to  prevent  us  from  providmg  for  the        •  j  x    t*     t>  n 

iecuritv  of  our  Frontier  by  an  understanding  B^ld  to  Vr.  UeUew— 
with  Russia,  which  might  have  the  effect  of        « <  You  must  not  impose  upon  us  a  burden 

wiping  Afghanistan  out  of  the  map  altogether  P  which  we  cannot  b^,  and  if  you  overload  us 

If  the  Ameer  does  not  desire  to  come  to  a  speedy  the  responsibility  rests  with  you.' "  —  [Ibid, 

understanding  with  us,  Russia  does;   and  she  p.  202.] 
desires  it  at  his  expense." — [Afyhanistimf'So,  If  •.  „        .  •  ,  •■       •■     -i 

p.  188.}  Dr.  Bellow  mtezposed  here,  and  asked 
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the  Cabul  Envoy  what  the  burden  was 
which  he  alluded  to  ? 

**  He  at  once  replied, '  The  residenoe  of  British 
offioers  on  the  frontier  of  AfghaniBtan.' "  — 
[Ibid.] 

And  on  the   12th  of  February,  at  an 

interview    with  Sir   Lewis   Pelly,    he 

said — 

"  In  the  first  place,  the  people  of  Afg^hanistan 
have  a  dread  of  this  propoKu,  and  it  is  firmlj 
fixed  in  their  minds,  and  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearts,  that,  if  Englishmen  or  other  Europeans 
once  set  foot  in  their  coimtry,  it  will  sooner 
or  later  paps  out  of  their  hands." — [Ibid.  p.  208.  j 

It  was  all  in  vain ;  there  was  no  relax- 
ation on  the  part  of  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment,  and  it  was  ultimately  declared 
that  all  promises  and  assurances  of 
support  and  assistance  were  withdrawn  ; 
that  the  Treaty  of  1855,  of  the  adequacy 
of  which  the  Ameer  had  frequently  eom- 

flained,  was  the  only  engagement  between 
ndia  and  Afghanistan;  and,  fUrther, 
that  the  Viceroy  would  take  steps  for 
the  rectification  of  the  North- West 
Frontier  without  reference  to  the  Ameer. 
The  Cabul  Envoy  died  at  Peshawur; 
and  though  Lord  Lytton  knew  that  his 
successor  was  on  his  way,  and  that  it 
was  reported  that  the  Ameer  was  pre- 

gared  to  concede  everything,  he  directed 
ir  Lewis  Pelly  to  dose  the  Conference 
and  to  leave  Peshawur.  An  insulting 
letter  was  written  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly — 
which  I  believe  may  be  taken  as  being, 
in  fact,  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Ameer, 
in  which  occurs  a  most  extraordinary 
passage,  which  I  can  only  understand 
as  a  piece  of  bitter  irony.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  how  the  residence 
of  ^British  officers  had  been  pressed ;  and 
I  think  your  Lordships  will  be  as  much 
surprised  as  I  was  at  reading  the  follow- 
ing sentence  in  that  letter : — 

"  The  proposal  of  this  arrangement  was  re- 
garded hy  the  British  Gk)vemment  as  a  great  con- 
cession ;  and  that  the  British  (Government  will 
most  assuredly  not  aUow  its  officers  to  under- 
take duties  on  behalf  of  Afghanistan  involving 
a  residence  in  any  ^rt  of  that  coimtry,  unless 
their  presence  there  is  specially  invited  and  cor- 
dially welcomed  by  the  Ruler  of  it,  whoever  he 
may  be,  and  their  personal  safety  and  comfort 
solemnly  guaranteed  by  the  same  authority." — 
llbid,  p.  216.] 

So  ended  the  Conference  at  Peshawur. 
The  Native  Agent  who  represented  the 
Government  of  India  was  subsequently 
recalled  from  Cabul,  and  all  the  accus- 
tomed and  ordinary  means  of  diplomatic 
intercourse  with  t^  Ameer  wen  doitod. 

1 


I  come  now  to  the  rectification  of  the 
North- West  Frontier  referred  to  in  the 
later  communications  to  the  Ameer. 
It  is  not  explained  in  the  Papers ;  but  it 
received  an  explanation  in  the  speech 
at  the  Mansion  House  of  the  noble  Lord 
at  the  head  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment.  He  stated  that  it  was  requisite 
to  obtain  a  scientific  Frontier,  and  that 
the  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  ex- 
isting Frontier  had  been  a  source  of 
anxiety  to  former  Viceroys.  I  am  sure 
that  the  noble  Lord  would  not  make 
such  a  statement  unless  he  believed  that 
he  had  good  authority  for  it ;  but  I  con- 
fess that  I  am  at  a  loss  to  imagine  what 
such  authority  can  be.  Our  present 
Frontier  is  what  was  the  Frontier  of  the 
Sikh  Kingdom  under  Bunjeet  Sing ;  and 
when  in  uie  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie  we 
annexed  the  Sikh  dominions,  the  Sikh 
Frontier  against  Afghanistaji  became 
ours.  This,  of  course,  was  the  case 
under  Lord  Dalhousie.  Now,  I  was  in 
constant  and  confidential  communication 
with  Lord  Dalhousie,  with  his  successor, 
Lord  Canning,  with  Lord  Elgin,  and 
with  my  noble  Friend  near  me  (Lord 
Lawrence),  four  successive  Viceroys,  and 
from  none  of  them  did  I  ever  hear  a 
word  upon  the  subject.  I  have  never 
heard  that  any  anxiety  was  expressed 
by  Lord  Mayo,  and  my  noble  Friend 
(Lord  Northbrook)  has  never  expressed 
any.  Unless,  therefore,  the  noble  Lord 
opposite  has  some  authority  for  his 
statement  of  which  I,  at  least,  have 
never  heard,  I  must  be  permitted  to 
believe  that  no  such  anxiety  has  been 
felt  or  expressed  by  any  Viceroy  since 
our  Frontier  has  been  what  it  is.  I 
come  now  to  the  military  authority  in 
favour  of  advancing  our  North- West 
Frontier.  The  only  one  given  in  these 
Afghanistan  Papers  is  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  It  was  not 
his  original  opinion.  He  had  recorded 
an  opinion  in  the  opposite  sense.  But, 
my  Lords,  on  looking  carefully  at  this 
opinion  now  given,  it  seems  to  refer 
almost  entirely  to  the  Frontier  of  Scinde 
and  the  occupation  of  Quetta ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  that  his  previous  re- 
corded opinion  referred  to  the  same 
question,  when  a  proposal  from  Bombay 
on  this  matter  was  submitted  to  the  GK>« 
vemment  of  India,  but  not  concurred  in 
by  them.  But  in  1867  this  whole  ques- 
tion was  formally  brought  before  the 
Government  of  Lidia,  in  the  time  of 
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Lord  Lawrence,  and  Minntes  against 
any  extension  of  the  Frontier  were 
reoorded  by  himself,  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
Sir  Henry  Dorand,  Sir  George  'Yule, 
and  Sir  William  Mansfield,  then  Com- 
xnander-in-Ohief  in  India,  three  of  them 
being  experienced  military  men.  Id. 
addition  to  these  authorities  we  ^have 
recently  seen  the  opinions  'against  any 
extension  of  the  Frontier  entertained  by 
Sir  Herbert  Edwardes,  whose  military 
talent  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
Frontier  no  one  can  doubt ;  of  General 
Sir  John  Adye,  a  Queen's  officer  of  high 
character,  and  who  himself  served  on 
the  Frontier  in  the  Umbeylah  campai^  ; 
and  I  find,  somewhat  to  my  surprise, 
that  Sir  Henry  Green,  one  of  the  fore- 
most advocates  of  the  extension  of  the 
Frontier  of  Scinde,  is  opposed  to  the 
extension  of  that  portion  of  the  Frontier 
which  borders  on  Afghanistan.  With 
this  preponderance  of  military  opinion, 
80  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  knowing, 
against  any  extension  of  the  North- 
Western  Frontier,  it  seems  now,  how- 
ever, that,  regardless  of  the  rights  of 
the  Ameer,  we  are  prepared  to  take 
possession  of  part  of  his  territory.  It 
appears  to  me  that  any  annexation  of 
territory  in  Europe  which  has  been  con- 
demned by  universal  public  opinion — ^that 
of  the  Frontier  of  the  Hhine,  the  taking 
possession  of  Sleswick,  or  any  other  such 
proceeding — may  be  equally  justified. 
But,  indeed,  the  csise  is  worse  against  us 
in  this  proceeding  in  India ;  for  by  the 
Treaty  of  1855,  which  we  acknowledge 
still  to  be  in  force,  we  are  bound  to 
respect  the  territories  of  the  Ameer. 
We  have  repeatedly  given  the  assurance 
that  we  wanted  nothing  from  Afghan- 
istan ;  even  in  the  last  proceedings  we 
declared  that  we  should  take  nothing 
over  which  the  Ameer  had  jurisdiction ; 
and  if,  in  spite  of  all  these  engagements 
and  assurances,  we  commit  such  an  act 
of  unjustifiable  and  unprincipled  spolia- 
tion, what  becomes  of  our  character  for 
good  faith,  on  which  our  position  in 
India  so  essentially  depends  ?  My  noble 
Friend  opposite,  indeed,  asserts  that  Ali 
Musjid  is  not  in  Afghan  territory. 
Whose  officer  commanded,  whose  troops 
earrisoned  Ali  Musjid?  Shore  All's. 
And  when  occupied,  as  my  noble  Friend 
said,  by  the  Khyberees,  it  has  been  only 
at  times,  and  then  imder  the  authority 
of  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  Who  occupy 
the  northern  aide  of  the  Pass?     Tke 


Momnnds;  and  when  a  British  officer 
was  murdered  by  some  of  them  a  few 
years  ago,  to  whom  did  we  apply  for 
redress  r — ^to  Shore  Ali.  Surely  that  is 
recog^nizing  his  jurisdiction.  Whose 
troops  are  we  fighting  in  the  Koorum 
Valley?  Those  of  Shore  Ali.  The 
inhabitants  [of  that  valley  are  un- 
doubtedly subjects  of  the  Aineer.  The 
intermediate  tribes  —  Afreedees  and 
others  —  do  not  pay  much  obedience 
even  to  their  own  Chiefs ;  but  their  alle- 
giance is  due,  such  as  it  is,  to  the  Chiefs 
of  Cabul,  whose  dominions,  till  the 
conquest  of  the  Sikhs,  extended  to  the 
Indus  and  beyond  it.  I  cannot  suppose 
for  a  moment  that  the  Afghans,  or  indeed 
any  persons  in  India,  will  consider  our 
annexation  of  territory  beyond  our 
North- West  Frontier  as  anything  but  an 
encroachment  on  Afghanistan.  I  will 
now  advert  to  the  complaint  made  of 
the  presence  of  Hussian  Agents,  and  of 
the  reception  of  a  Hussian  Mission  at 
Cabul.  In  former  years  it  has  been  the 
custom  for  letters  to  be  exchanged  be- 
tween the  Bussian  officers  in  Turkestan 
and  the  Ameer.  It  was  constantly  done 
in  Lord  Mayo's  time,  and  Lord  North- 
brook's.  Sometimes  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment was  consulted  as  to  what 
answers  should  be  sent  from  Cabul, 
sometimes  they  were  not ;  but  no 
objection  was  ever  entertained  to  this 
Correspondence,  and  on  one  occasion,  if 
I  remember  rightly.  Lord  Mayo  ex- 
pressed his  approbation  of  it.  It  would 
seem,  however,  as  if,  latterly,  the 
arrival  of  persons  claiming  to  be  Rus- 
sian Agents  had  been  more  frequent, 
and  their  presence  at  Cabul  more  con- 
stant than  heretofore.  We  must,  how- 
ever, be  cautious  in  placing  too  much 
confidence  in  these  reports.  Not  only 
the  Hussian  Government,  but  the  officers 
in  Turkestan  have  denied  having  sent 
such  Agents ;  and  in  such  an  atmosphere 
of  intrigue  and  deceit  as  surrounds  an 
Eastern  Court  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure 
of  the  truth,  which,  indeed,  we  shall 
probably  never  know.  The  Ameer's 
Envoy  stated  at  Peshawur  that  at  that 
time  their  presence  had  been  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  the  Ameer.  In  1878, 
however,  a  formal  Mission  was  imdoubt- 
edly  sent  from  Turkestan  to  Cabul ;  and 
perhaps  we  might  have  had  reason  to 
complain  that  this  was  a  breach  of  the 
engagements  of  Bussia,  and  of  her 
asMiraaoe  that  she  oonddered  Afghan- 
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istan  as  beyond  the  sphere  of  her  in- 
flaence.  But  had  we  not  given  Bussia 
some  justification  for  her  oourse  ?  I  will 
only  allude  to  what  appeared  in  an 
Indian  newspaper,  supposed  often  to 
represent  the  views  of  the  Govemment 
there,  in  which  it  was  said  that 

*'  It  was  now  no  longer  a  secret  that  if  war 
had  broken  out  between  England  and  Russia  we 
should  not  have  remained  on  the  defensiye  in 
India.'» 

At  any  rate,  it  is  undeniable  that  we 
brought  Indian  troops  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean, with  the  view  of  taking  part  in 
the  struggle  with  Bussia  if  war,  as  at 
one  time  seemed  not  improbable,  had 
broken  out.  Was  it  unnatural  that  the 
Bussians  should  take  measures  with  a 
view  to  finding  employment  for  the 
Indian  troops  at  home?  The  Mission 
did  not  leave  Turkestan  till  there  had 
been  ample  time  for  orders  to  be  trans- 
mitted by  telegram  from  St.  Petersburg 
for  its  departure  after  the  arrival  of  the 
Indian  troops  in  Egypt.  The  Indian 
troops  arrived,  I  thii^,  before  the  middle 
of  April,  and  the  Mission  did  not  leave 
Samarcand  till  the  10th  of  June.  Ex- 
planations have  been  asked  for  from  the 
Kussian  Government,  which  has  stated 
that  the  Mission  was  despatched  under 
circumstances  which  happily  no  longer 
exist,  and  it  appears  bv  the  Cental 
Asian  Papers  mat  Lora  Salisbury  is 
satisfied  with  their  explanations.  But 
this  cause  of  complaint,  whatever  it  may 
be  as  to  the  Bussians,  does  not  apply  to 
the  Ameer.  He  had  not  entered  into 
any  such  engagements.  And  how  did 
we  stand  wiUi  him  at  the  time  when 
their  Mission  was  received  ?  I  have  al- 
ready stated  that  long  before  this  we 
had  withdrawn  our  promises  of  support, 
broken  off  all  intercourse  with  the 
Ameer,  and  withdrawn  our  Agent  from 
Cabul.  There  was,  besides,  another  cir- 
cumstance which  we  know  weighed 
heavily  on  his  mind — ^the  occupation  of 
Quetta.  In  1875,  Sir  Henry  Bawlin- 
son,  a  Member  of  the  Indian  Council, 
had  written  a  Memorandum  on  Afghan 
and  Bussian  affairs,  in  which  he  advo- 
cated the  occupation  of  Herat  and  Can- 
dahar — leaving  him  in  imdivided  autho- 
rity only  over  Cabul  and  the  Northern 
and  Eastern  portions  of  Afghanistan, 
and  the  first  step  to  this  occupation  was 
to  be  the  taking  possession  of  Quetta. 
Lord  Salisbury  bought  it  neoessaxy  to 


state,  in  one  of  his  despatches  to  Lord 
Lytton,  that  English  newspapers  and 
books  on  Indian  affairs  were  rapidly 
translated  and  forwarded  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Ameer,  and  it  is  well 
known  that  the  Ameer  had  seen  the 
translation  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson's 
book.  Now,  was  it  not  most  natural 
that  the  Ameer  should  consider  this  occu- 
pation of  Quetta  as  the  practical  com- 
mencement of  the  scheme  which  would 
deprive  him  of  about  one-third  of  the 
best  part  of  his  dominions?  Lord 
Northbrook  had  refused  to  occupy 
Quetta.  One  of  the  earliest  steps,  how- 
ever, of  Lord  Lytton,  coming  out  fresh 
from  England,  and  who  might,  therefore, 
fairly  be  supposed  to  be  imbued  with 
the  notions  of  the  India  Office  in  Eng- 
land, was  to  direct  the  occupation  of 
Quetta ;  and  in  November,  1876,  an 
Engineer  officer  was  employed  in  laying 
out  sites  for  barracks  and  public  build- 
ings, and  it  was  actually  occupied  by 
troops  before  the  meeting  with  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  at  Peshawur.  Is  it  very  sur- 
prising that  after  the  language  held,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
him  at  the  close  of  Sir  Lewis  Polly's 
Conference,  and  with  the  threatening 
of  this  apparent  danger  to  his  territo- 
ries, which  was  paraded  and  magnified 
by  the  Indian  Press,  that  the  Ameer 
should  not  have  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  the 
Bassian  Envoy?  Is  there  no  excuse 
for  a  man  whom  we  had  so  treated  ?  I 
do  not  propose  to  say  a  word  further  as 
to  the  justice  or  fairness  of  our  conduct, 
or  of  the  war.  I  am  anxious  only  to 
deal  with  considerations  affecting  India ; 
and  I  ask,  would  it  not  have  been  more 
politic  and  wiser  on  our  part  to  have  en- 
deavoured, even  then,  to  re-establish 
friendly  relations  with  the  Ameer  than 
to  throw  him  into  the  arms  of  Bussia  ? 
If  Bussia  is  so  hostile  and  so  formidable 
to  us  in  Asia ;  if  it  is  necessary  to  take 
such  precautions  to  guard  against  the 
danger  of  her  action  against  us ;  can 
there  be  greater  insani^  on  our  part 
than  to  alienate  the  Power  which  would 
be  our  best  Ally  against  her?  What 
could  Bussia,  for  her  own  interest,  wish 
more  than  that  we  should  engage  our- 
selves in  hostilities  with  the  A^hans, 
and  waste  our  strength  and  resources  in 
a  struggle  from  which  military  honour 
would  be  the  only  gain  ?  How  truly  ap- 
plicable to  such  conduct  on  our  paxt  is 
the  line  of  the  Latin  poet— 
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"Hoc  IthaenB  vdit  et  magno  meroentur       heights,  and  if  on  the  hill  sides,  the 
Atridffi."  supply  of  water  may  be  deficient  and 

the  communications  will  be  difficult.  All 
this  was  experienced  in  the  operations 
at  the  Umbeylah  Pass  in  1863;  and,  in- 
deed, the  experience  of  that  operation 
is  a  warning  against  engaging  in  this 
mountain  wcufare.  It  was  at  that  time 
desirable  to  pimish  a  band  of  plunderers 
known  as  the  Sitana  fanatics,  who  had 
established  themselves  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from  our  border.  A  force  was 
despatched  for  this  purpose,  and  in  order 
to  reach  them  it  had  to  pass  through 
some  territory  belonging  to  the  Bonairs. 
We  had  no  hostility  to  them,  and  they 
were  told  so;  but,  nevertheless,  they, 
and  the  neighbouring  tribes,  rose  in 
force  as  soon  as  we  had  entered  their 
district,  and  held  us  in  check  for  a  con- 
siderable time  in  the  Pass.  At  last,  for- 
tunately for  us,  they  assembled  in  force 
in  the  valley,  and  we  attacked  and 
defeated  them.  So  little  real  hostility 
was  there,  that  they  actually  aided  us  in 
the  object  of  our  expedition ;  but  so  in- 
veterate was  their  feeling  against  the 
foot  of  the  foreigner  on  their  soil  that, 
as  we  retired,  they  destroyed  the  traces 
of  the  route  by  which  we  had  advanced. 
If  such  was  the  feeling  against  us  for 
our  temporary  presence,  what  will  it  be 
if  we  advance  for  the  purpose  of  per- 
manent occupation?  Tne  country  sur- 
rounding the  Khyber  Pass  is  inhabited 
by  the  Afreedees  and  other  tribes,  num- 
bering about  100,000  men,  of  the  fiercest, 
most  mtractable,  and  semi-barbarous  of 
the  Afghans.  They  live  in  a  constant 
state  of  feud.  Bobbery  and  murder 
are  of  daily  occurrence.  How  will 
you  punish  such  crimes,  which  you 
cannot  permit  in  the  districts  which  you 
govern  r  The  guilty  persons  will  escape 
into  the  next  valley,  will  be  aided  by  its 
inhabitants,  and  tiiere  will  be  frequent 
incursions  of  these  people,  who  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  for  mountain  warfare,  and 
being  bigoted  Mahomedans  will  be 
animated  by  an  intense  fanatical  hatred 
of  the  infidel  foreigner  who  seeks  to 
reduce  them  to  obedience,  to  law  and 
order.  You  will  be  compelled  to  advance 
from  valley  to  valley,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  I  understand  is  now  going  on 
in  the  hills  on  your  North-East  Frontier 
against  tribes  much  less  formidable  than 
the  Afghans.  Now,  my  Lords,  assuming 
that,  even  in  spite  of  our  annexation  of 
part  of  his  territory,  friendly  relations 


Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  Mission,  as 
to  the  reception  of  which  at  CabiQ  no 
answer  had  oeen  received,  was,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  stopped  at  the 
month  of  the  Pass,  but  without  any  in- 
sult, as  was  stated  by  the  noble  Lord 
who  moved  the  Address.  An  Ultimatum 
in  no  very  courteous  terms  was  sent  to 
the  Ameer,  and  before  any  answer  was 
received,  with  what  I  should  term  pre- 
cipitate haste  our  troops  entered  Af- 
gnanistan.  Conciliation  has  ceased. 
Uoercion  has  begun.  Where  will  it 
end  ?  We  have  had  military  success,  as 
was  sure  to  be  the  case.  I  have  never 
entertained  the  least  doubt  of  our  being 
able  to  go  where  we  chose — to  drive 
Shore  Ali  from  Cabul,  to  occupy  Canda- 
har  and  Herat ;  but,  my  Lords,  when  we 
have  obtained  the  military  success, 
wherever  and  whenever  we  may  stop, 
our  real  difficulty  begins.  I  approadi 
with  some  hesitation  what  may  be  called 
a  military  question,  and  so  in  part  it  is ; 
but  it  is  also  a  political  and  a  financial 
question.  Our  present  Frontier  in  the 
plain  beinff  deemed  insufficient,  we  are 
to  go  into  tne  hills,  and  amongst  them  to 
occupy  some  line  as  a  ''scientific"  Fron- 
tier. Now,  my  Lords,  I  can  understand 
if  we  were  deeding  with  a  single  line  of 
mountains — such  as  the  Pyrenees  or  the 
Balkans — that  by  occupying  the  Passes  in 
such  a  chain  we  might  obts^n  what  mili- 
tary men  would  call  a  scientific  Frontier. 
But  there  is  no  such  single  range  beyond 
our  j^resent  Frontier.  The  country  is 
described  by  a  most  competent  military 
authority  as  a  vast  tract  of  mountains  of 
the  most  rugged  and  desolate  character, 
sometimes  attaining  the  height  of  10,000 
feet,  running  down  in  successive  ridc^es 
from  the  great  mass  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  intersected  by  narrow  valleys 
and  defiles,  with  difficult  Passes  between 
them,  and  across  which  it  is  impossible  to 
lay  down  a  clear  and  definite  line  of  Fron- 
tier. To  whatever  line  we  choose  to  ad- 
vance, we  must  occupy  and  govern  the 
country  behind  it.  If  our  posts  and  the 
escorts  which  bring  up  their  supplies — 
all  of  which  must  come  from  the  rear — 
are  weak,  they  will  be  liable  to  be  cut  off. 
If  they  are  strong,  the  expense  will  be 
Yerj  considerable.  If  our  posts  are  in  the 
valleys  in  order  to  command  the  water 
and  such  roads  as  are  there,  they  will 
be  overlooked   from   the   surrounding 
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have  been  established  at  first  with  the 
Ameer,  such  proceedings  as  these  will 
render  it  impossible  for  him  to  maintain 
relations  of  friendship,  or  to  avoid  sup- 
porting the  tribes  whom   you  attack. 
The  national  feeling  of  his  people  and 
their  religious  fanaScism  will  force  him 
to  do  so.    You  will  be  brought  into 
collision  at  Cabul.    What  may  be  the 
result  cannot  be  predicted;   but  what- 
ever it  may  be,  anarchy,  a  puppet  Buler 
supported  by  us,  or  actual  annexation, 
will  equally  involve  us  in  further  diffi- 
culty, and  we  shall  be  again  compelled 
to  go  forward.  I  do  not  see  that  amongst 
all  the  advocates  of  advancing  our  Fron- 
tier anyone  has  even  suggested  where  we 
can  stop ;  and  depend  upon  it  that  if  we 
once    commence    advancing    into    Af- 
ghanistan, instead  of   taking  the  first 
ridge,  we  shall  never  stop  tm  we  have 
taken    the    last,    which    looks    down 
upon    the   plains    of    Balkh    and    the 
Oxus.      But     this    is    an    occupation 
of    Afghanistan,    the    folly    of   which 
Sir  Charles  Napier  said  only  equalled 
that  of  attempting  to  conquer  it.  Against 
whom  do  we  require  a  scientific  Fron- 
tier ?    Not  against  the  Afghans ;  against 
them  our  present  Frontier  has  sufficed 
for  the  last  28  years.     Bands  of  plun- 
derers are  the  only  persons  who  have 
crossed  in  hostile  form.  It  is  not  against 
Afghans,  but  against  Hussians   that  a 
scientific  Frontier  can  be  needed.    But 
nobody  expects  the  Hussians  to  advance 
for  the  purpose  of  assailing  India  by 
Cabul  and  the  Khyber.     Look  to  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson's  book,  who  certainly 
understands  the  subject.     He  tells  you 
that  it  is  upon  Herat  that  they  must 
advance,  and  I  believe  that  all  military 
men  agree  in  this  opinion.     In  order  to 
meet  their  possible  advance,  he  proposes 
to  erect  a  great  fortress  at  Herat,   a 
second  at  Candahar,  with  a  line  of  forts 
and  fortified  posts  at  Quetta  and  else- 
where,  in  order  to  maintain  the  com- 
munications along  a  line  of  800  miles, 
firom  the  Indus  to  Herat.     In  this  view 
he  is  corroborated  by  a  great  military 
authority.  General  Hamley.     If  on  mili- 
tary grounds  this  be  necessary,   then 
here  arises  the  important  question  of 
finance.  Herat  will  have  to  be  defended, 
not  against  Persian  or  Afghan  attacks, 
but  against  the  forces  and  nulitary  skill 
of  the  Russians.    It  must,  so  near  the 
Frontier,  be  made  a  second  Metz.    I  do 
not  presimie  to  say  what  the  first  cost  of 


constructing  such  a  fortress,  of  that  at 
Candahar  and  of  those  at  the  other 
posts,  will  be,  but  it  cannot  be  less  than 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000.    As  regards 
the  permanent  defence  of  the  country, 
an  estimate  was  made  in  the  time  of 
Sir  John  Lawrence's  (Jovemment.    The 
minimum  number  of  men  required  was 
put  at  30,000,  of  whom  one-third  were 
to  be  Europeans,  and  the  annual  cost 
was  taken  at  between  £3,000,000  and 
£4,000,000.    But  it  was  supposed  that 
the  necessary  force  would  in  all  pro- 
bability be,  not  30,000  but  50,000  men, 
and  no  allowance  was  made  for  keeping 
down  a  hostile  population,  or  for  the 
Civil  Government  of  the  country.  What- 
ever the  whole  force   required  for  all 
these  purposes  may  be  it  must  be  in  ad- 
dition to  what  there  is  now  in  India, 
where  there  is  not  a  man  too  much.     It 
would  be  a  low  estimate  to  put  the 
annual  sum  required  for  all  this  at  less 
than  from  £4,000,000  to  £5,000,000. 
Now,  my  Lords,  little  or  nothing  is  to 
be  obtained  in  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  coun- 
try which,  as  Dost  Mahomed  expressed  it, 
produces    only  men  and  stones.    The 
whole  expense  must  be  defrayed  from 
other  sources.    It  is  impossible  to  im- 
pose such  a  charge  upon  the  Bevenues 
of  India.    In  spite  of  the  favourable 
account  which  my  noble  Friend  opposite 
gave  of  the  amount  of  the  opium  duty 
this  year,  the  Bevenue  of  India,  one 
year  with  another,  barely  covers  the  ex- 
penditure.  Some  of  the  Kevenue  is  pre- 
carious.    The  expense  of  the  Civil  Ad- 
ministration is  steadily  and  inevitably 
increasing,  and  nobody  has  suggested 
how  mudi  additional  taxation  can  be 
imposed  on  India.    K  such  expense  is 
to  be  incurred  it  must  fall  upon  the  tax- 
payers of  this  country ;   and  tiiat  is  a 
prospect  which  may  well  make  the  bold- 
est   statesman   pause.    Her   Majesty's 
Government  may  ask  me  [what  I  would 
do.    Fortunately,  as  I  think,  the  winter 
months  render  a  pause  in  our  military 
operations  inevitable.    I  would  endea- 
vour during  this  interval.to  revert  to  the 
policy  of  conciliation.     We  have  done 
much  of  which  the  Ameer  has,  I  think, 
good    reason    to    complain;    but  Dost 
Mahomed  had  more,  when  we  had  de- 
posed   and    driven    him     into     exile. 
Nevertheless,  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and 
Sir  John  Lawrence  so  far  conciliated 
him  that  he  became  our  fast  friend ;  and 
during  our  worst  necessiliy  during  the 
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Hntii^,  in  Bpite  of  the  urgency  of  his 
CSiiefBy  he  allowed  no  Afghan  to  cross 
flie  Frontier  to  our  detriment.  Call  such 
poUoy  by  what  name  you  please — back- 
ward pcdioy,  or  masterly  inactivity — it 
has  succeeded  in  preservmg  peace  and  a 
good  understanding  with  the  Afghans. 
We  ought  to  abanaon  all  notion  of  per- 
manent occupation  beyond  our  present 
Krontier ;  we  ought  to  satisfy  the 
AfghauB  that  we  covet  no  portion  of 
iheir  territory.  We  oueht,  if  communi- 
cations are  opened — as  I  hope  they  may 
be--endeavour  to  conciliate  them.  We 
should  be  patient,  forgiving,  and  gene- 
rous, and  require  nothing  but  what  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  honour  of 
the  country.  We  have,  in  truth,  no 
cause  of  quarrel  with  the  Afghans  but 
what  we  have  made  ourselves.  There  is 
no  difKculty  as  to  our  Frontier.  It  is 
not  so  on  their  Northern  Frontier, 
where  they  are  almost  coterminous  with 
the  Bussians,  or  with  States  under  Eus- 
aian  influence.  Bokhara  and  Balkh  are 
in  near  proximity ;  and  looking  to  what 
has  been  the  progress  of  Bussian  ad- 
vance, it  is  more  than  probable  that  ere 
long  some  cause  of  difficulty  or  cause  of 
quarrel  will  occur  on  this  Frontier,  and 
on  the  occurrence  of  which  the  Afghans 
will  naturally  look  to  us  for  assistance. 
That  is  the  relative  position  in  which  wo 
ought  to  stand  with  Afghanistan,  not 
o£fending  their  national  feelings  ;  re- 
Bpecting  their  independence;  always 
ready  to  afford  them  uiendly  aid.  Such 
a  state  of  things  I  hope  ana  trust  may 
be  established;  and  with  the  Afghans 
our  friends,  though  we  may  not  have  a 
scientific  Frontier,  nevertheless,  with  a 
friendly  and  warlike  population  holding 
an  almost  inaccessible  country,  and  the 
British  power  behind  them,  we  shall 
have  an  unassailable  bulwark  to  our 
Indian  Empire.  The  noble  Viscount 
concluded  dv  moving  the  Amendment 
of  whidi  he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  moved^ 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  (''  House '')  to  the 
end  of  the  motion  for  the  purpoee  of  inserting 
(« whilst  ready  to  consent  to  providing  the 
means  neoessarv  for  bringing  the  war  in  which 
we  are  unhappily  engaged  to  a  safe  and  honour- 
aUe  ooncluAon,  regrets  the  conduct  pursued  by 
the  Govemment  which  has  unnecessarily  en- 
gaged this  country  in  the  contest.") — (The 
rummi  EaUfiun,) 

LoBD  LAWEENOE  * :  My  Lords,  the 
Dpble  Earl  who  moved  the  Address  to 


Her  Majesty  on  the  evening  of  the  5th 
(the  Earl  of  Bavensworth)  took  oc- 
casion to  quote  a  sentence  from  one  of 
my  letters,  written  some  years  ago  when 
I  was  (Governor  GeneriJ,  to  the  effect 
that  if  the  Bussians  got  possession  of 
Afghanistan  it  would  be  the  cause  of 
much  trouble  to  us  in  India.  I  quite 
admit  that  this  quotation  may  be  cor- 
rect, for  in  a  despatch  of  the  3rd  of 
September,  1867,  I  expressed  the  same 
view.  I  considered  then  that  we  should 
do  all  in  our  power  to  avert  such  a  con- 
dition of  things,  and  I  urged  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  that  some  under- 
standing should  be  at  once  come  to  with 
Bussia  on  this  matter.  I  think,  now, 
if  Bussia  will  not  enter  into  satisfactory 
arrangements  with  us  about  Afghan- 
istan, or,  having  made  them,  allow  her 
officers  in  Central  Asia  to  violate  thom, 
that  ulterior  measures  should  bo  taken 
in  England  to  protect  India.  But,  though 
I  entertain  these  views,  I  hold  —  and 
firmly  hold — that  it  would  be  an  unwise 
policy  for  us  to  go  beyond  our  present 
boamdary  on  the  Worth-West  Frontier  of 
India,  and  thus  to  anticipate  the  attacks 
of  Bussia.  The  policy  which  England 
for  the  last  few  years  has  adopted  to- 
wards Bussia  is  of  a  very  doubtful 
character.  We  distrust  her — we  are 
continually  questioning  her  as  to  her 
intentions  and  movements  —  and  then 
profess  ourselves  satisfied  with  her  ex- 
planations. For  instance,  in  the  Corre- 
spondence recently  published  regarding 
affairs  in  Central  Asia,  we  accept  all  she 
says  as  to  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  her  to  make  the  recent  diversion  in 
Afghanistan  ;  and  while  we  do  this,  and 
resume  friendly  relations  with  her,  we 
wage  war  with  the  Afghans  because 
they  received  a  Bussian  Mission ;  and 
further  are  about  to  rectify  our  Frontiers 
in  the  hope  of  strengthening  ourselves 
against  Bussian  advances.  This  is  not 
a  very  magnanimous  policy,  and  I  doubt 
it  adding  to  either  our  strength  or  pres- 
tige in  India.  I  will  not  say  very  much 
about  the  policy  which  we  have  pursued 
towards  ^ghanistan  since  the  war  of 
1842,  except  that,  after  punishing  its 
people  for  tneir  treachery,  our  endeavour 
has  uniformly  been  to  make  amends 
to  them  for  our  first  invasion  of  their 
country.  The  noble  Earl  taxed  me  in 
severe  terms — which,  however,  I  view 
with  indifference — on  account  of  my 
successive  recognitions  in  1864  of  Shore 
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Ali  and  his  brothers.  I  confess  that  I 
did  this ;  and  cannot  help  thinking  that 
if  the  noble  Earl  had  been  in  my  place, 
and  had  possessed  a  knowled^  of  Af- 

ghanistan,  in  all  probability  ne  would 
ave  acted  as  I  did.  For  many  years 
the  state  of  things  'in  Oabul  had  been 
one  of  constant  change  and  straggles 
for  the  Throne,  one  Chief  ousting  anol£er, 
as  their  respective  parties  gained  supre- 
macy. Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  was  him- 
seK  a  usurper  of  the  Throne  he  sat  on ; 
and  we  at  one  time  drove  him  from  it  in 
favour  of  a  dejure  King,  and  afterwards 
re-instated  him,  to  the  general  satisfac- 
tion of  the  Chiefs  and  people.  On  his 
death.  Ameer  Shore  Ali,  his  son,  who 
had  previously  been  appointed  heir- 
apparent,  succeeded  his  father,  and 
would  probably  have  retained  posses- 
sion of  the  Kingdom  if  he  had  only 
acted  prudently;  he,  however,  was  not 
the  rightful  heir,  either  by  Mahomedan 
law  or  by  custom  of  the  coimtry,  and 
his  brothers  were  among  his  bitterest 
enemies.  Sirdar  Afzul  ^lan  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  in  Balkh ;  Sirdar 
Azim  Khan  intrigued  in  Cabul ;  and  a 
third  brother  attacked  him  from  Can- 
dahar;  it  was,  in  fact,  an  internecine 
struggle  between  the  members  of  one 
family.  Why,  then,  should  we  inter- 
fere to  uphold  Shore  Ali  against  his 
elder  brothers  ?  On  what  principle  were 
we  to  pronounce  that  Shore  Ali  was  the 
dejure  Huler  of  Cabul  ?  Had  we  main- 
tained his  cause,  and  upheld  him  on  the 
Throne,  we  might  have  found  that  we 
were  helping  a  man  whom  neither  the 
Chiefs  nor  people  of  the  country  desired 
to  rule  over  them.  I  affirm,  then,  that 
the  policy  then  pursued  of  dealing  only 
with  the  de  facto  Huler  of  the  day  was 
the  right  one.  When,  however.  Shore 
Ali  had  subdued  his  enemies  and  re- 
covered his  power,  and  was  willing  to 
renew  friendly  relations  with  us,  I 
judged  that  the  time  had  come  when  we 
could  with  safety  afford  him  aid ;  and 
my  opinion  was  fully  concurred  in 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Sir  Stafford  Northcote.  I  promised  the 
Ameer,  therefore,  a  considerable  sum  of 
money — part  of  which  was  given  him 
at  once,  and  the  remainder  in  Lord 
Mayo's  time ;  I  also  presented  him  with 
a  number  of  arms,  to  which  Lord  Mayo 
added,  including  in  his  gift  12  gims. 
The  interview  with  the  ^jneer  which  I 
had  arranged  previous  to  my  departure 
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from  Lidia  was  carried  out  by  Lord 
Mayo  in  right  Boyal  fashion.  But  it  is 
an  entire  mistake  to  suppose  that  the 
Ameer  consented  at  the  Umballa  inter- 
view to  receive  British  officers  either  in 
Cabul  or  in  other  parts  of  his  country, 
or  that  we  desired  that  he  should  do  so. 
The  evidence  of  Mr.  Seton-EIarr,  who 
was  Foreign  Secretary  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  1869,  is  conclusive  on 
this  point.  I  was  very  glad  to  find 
among  my  papers  a  letter  of  his,  written 
on  the  5th  of  April,  1869,  in  which, 
with  the  approval  of  Lord  Mayo,  he 
gave  me  information  on  this  point,  which 
confirms  fully  his  recent  statement.  What 
the  Ameer  really  wanted  was  a  Treaty 
of  Reciprocity,  whereby  the  friends 
and  enemies  of  the  one  country  should 
be  deemed  the  friends  and  enemies  of 
the  other,  and  that  this  Treaty  should  be 
made  with  him  and  his  own  family. 
Lord  Mayo  refused  both  of  these  re- 
quests ;  but  gave  him  strong  assurances 
that  in  case  of  foreign  invasion,  if  we 
were  satisfied  that  the  Ameer  had  not 
acted  aggressively  beyond  his  Frontier, 
he  might  rest  assured  of  help  in  time  of 
need.  Lord  Mayo  likewise  pledged  him- 
self that  we  would  never  send  British 
officers  to  reside  in  his  coimtry — a  point 
which  we  shall  see  was  of  tiie  utmost 
significance  to  the  Afghans.  Shere  Ali 
returned  to  Afghanistan  expressing  him- 
self on  every  occasion  as  highly  pleased 
with  his  reception  at  Umballa.  In  1 872 
Lord  Northbrook  became  Viceroy  of 
India,  and  shortly  afterwards  Aineer 
Shere  Ali  sent  his  Minister,  Syud  Nur 
Mahomed  Khan,  to  pay  his  respects  and 
make  certain  representations  to  him. 
These  consisted  in  the  Ameer's  desire  for 
a  reciprocal  Treaty  (as  in  Lord  Mayo's 
time),  and  for  the  formal  recognition  of 
his  son,  Abdoolla  Jan,  as  heir-apparent. 
Lord  Northbrook,  of  course,  did  not  ac- 
cede to  these  requests,  but  gave  him 
similar  promises  to  those  of  Lord  Mayo  ; 
the  only  addition  to  them  being  Uiat 
troops  were  more  specifically  men- 
tioned than  before.  This  subject  has 
excited  especial  interest,  because  it  has 
been  supposed  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
had  not  responded  to  the  Viceroy  on 
this  point ;  but  it  is  clear  that  this  was 
not  the  case,  for  the  Viceroy  acted  on 
his  construction  of  the  Secretaiy  of 
State's  telegram,  which  he  understood 
as  giving  hua  the  saiictipn  for  which  to 
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-had  asked.  It  may  be  said  that  from 
the  time  of  Lord  EUenborough,  in  1 848, 
down  to  April,  1876,  a  period  of  33 
jears  (when  Lord  Northbrook  returned 
to  England),  an  uniform  policy  of  peace 
and  conciliation  had  been  acted  on  with 
regard  to  Afghanistan.  When  any  un- 
reasonable demands  were  made  they 
were  firmly  and  quietly  refused ;  on  the 
other  hand,  if  we  wished  to  introduce 
changes  which  the  Afghans  objected  to, 
our  wishes  were  never  pressed  on  them  : 
and  this  policy  was  approved  of  by  the 
Home  Government.  It  is  worthy  of 
note  that  the  two  points,  one  of  a  per- 
sonal Treaty  with  tne  Ameer  of  the  day 
and  his  heirs,  and  the  other  of  a  reci- 
procal Treaty,  have  been,  from  1855  to 
the  time  Lord  Northbrook  left  India, 
subjects  of  the  greatest  interest  to  the 
different  Ameers  of  Cabul.  Sirdar  Hyder 
Ali,  in  1855,  desired  that  the  Treaty 
should  be  made  with  his  father.  Dost 
Mahomed,  and  himself  as  heir-apparent 
individually,  and  not  as  Bulers  of  Af- 
ghanistan ;  we  did  not  comply  with  this, 
or  the  other  request ;  explaining  that 
our  Treaties  were  simply  to  be  made 
with  the  Bulers  of  Cabul,  as  such ;  and 
that  in  the  matter  of  reciprocity,  we  coulcl 
only  give  full  assurance  of  help  in  time 
of  need,  did  we  approve  of  the  Ameer's 
conduct.  In  one  instance,  to  which  I  will 
now  allude,  the  Home  Government  did 
not  agree  with  Lord  Northbrook.  In  1 875 
the  British  Government  desired  to  make 
a  material  change  in  the  policy  hitherto 
adopted  towards  the  Bulers  of  Oabul. 
They  desired  the  Viceroy  to  press  upon 
Ameer  Shere  Ali  the  reception  of  a 
Mission  at  Cabul  as  a  temporary  mea- 
sure, with  the  view  of  urging  him  to 
agree  to  British  officers  being  placed  at 
different  parts  of  his  dominion,  such  as 
Balkh,  Herat,  and  Candahar,  and  even- 
tually, if  possible,  at  Cabul.  This 
change  of  policy  was  more  than  once 
pressed  on  the  Viceroy — who,  however, 
firmly  resisted.  He  stated  in  one  of 
his  despatches  that  all  the  officers  of 
standing  and  experience  in  the  Punjab, 
and  elsewhere,  were  of  his  opinion,  and 
that  no  dissentient  voice  had  been  raised 
in  his  Ooundl.  When,  however.  Lord 
Northbrook  gave  up  the  Viceroyalty, 
instructions  still  more  definite  to  the 
same  purport  were  again  issued ;  and 
several  letters  appear  to  have  been  sent 
to  the  Ameer  which  produced  great  irri- 
tation on  his  mind.    It  is  known  that 


three  of  the  Governor  General's  Council 
—  Sir  William  Muir,  Sir  Henry  Nor- 
man, and  Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  — 
strongly  deprecated  both  the  new  In- 
structions and  the  way  in  which  they 
were  carried  out ;  but,  on  the  retirement 
from  the  Council  of  these  gentlemen, 
no  obstacle  then  remained  to  the  pres- 
sure of  this  measure  on  the  Ameer. 
Shere  Ali  was  next  asked  to  attend  the 
Durbar  on  the  1st  of  January,  1877 ; 
but  the  invitation  was  declined — which 
is  not  surprising  if  it  be  borne  in  mind 
that  he  was  an  independent  Buler,  and 
that  his  presence  at  the  Durbar  might 
have  been  construed  as  an  admission  of 
dependence ;  moreover,  he  could  be  ill- 
spared  from  his  duties  in  his  own  coun- 
try. Later  on,  the  Ameer  was  requested 
by  the  Viceroy  to  receive  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
at  Cabul  for  a  short  time,  to  explain  the 
views  and  wishes  of  his  Excellency ;  he 
declined  this  also,  but,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, agreed  to  send  down  his  confi- 
dential Minister,  Syud  Nur  Mahomed, 
to  meet  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  at  Peshawur. 
The  Syud  was  labouring  under  a  severe 
form  of  disease,  and  came  by  slow  stages 
from  Cabul.  On  his  arrival  at  Pesha- 
wur he  was  courteously  received  by  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  and  Dr.  Bellew.  His  first 
interview  with  the  latter  officer  was  of 
a  very  pathetic  character.  The  Syud  de- 
plored the  nature  of  the  Viceroy's  wishes, 
and  concluded  by  saying  —  "  Matters 
have  now  come  to  a  crisis,  and  the  situa- 
tion is  a  grave  one.  This  is  a  last  op- 
portunity for  a  settlement,  and  God  only 
knows  the  future."  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
had  received  instructions  to  insist  on  the 
principle  that  British  officers  might  be 
placed  in  Afghanistan,  except,  in  the 
first  instance,  at  Cabul ;  indeed,  this 
condition  was  to  be  the  basis  of  the  Con- 
ference, and  without  its  acceptance  no 
other  point  was  even  to  be  discussed. 
The  Syud  entreated,  again  and  again, 
that  the  matter  might  bo  postponed 
until  later  in  the  proceedings ;  but  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  was  inexorable,  and  the 
Conference  consisted  of  a  considera- 
tion of  this  single  subject.  The  Syud, 
among  other  questions,  was  asked 
why  the  Ameer  had  refused  a  tem- 
porary Mitision,  and  what  were  the  mis- 
apprehensions which  had  led  him  to 
such  a  step  ? ;  He  evaded  an  answer  as 
long  as  he  could ;  but  at  last  alluded  to 
the  settlement  of  the  Seistan  boundary. 
Lord  Northbrook's  intervention  on  be« 
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half  of  Takoob  Khan,  and  other  minor 
points.  But  it  is  evident  from  a  perusal 
of  the  proceedings  that  the  Envoy  was 
on  the  defensive,  and  had  no  real  desire 
to  prefer  any  other  complaint  than  the 
one  under  discussion — namely,  the  re- 
ception of  British  officers  in  Afghanistan, 
in  which,  the  Syud  said,  the  Ameer,  the 
Chiefs,  and  the  people  were  all  of  one 
mind,  and  were  all  in  the  highest  degree 
alarmed  at  the  idea  of  its  being  forced 
on  them.  Every  other  consideration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  merged  in  this  one 
anxiety,  and  to  the  last  moment  of  the 
last  day  of  the  Conference  the  Syud 
refused  to  admit  that  the  Ameer  would 
ever  accept  such  a  measure.  The  Con- 
ference was  obliged  to  end  on  account  of 
Syud  Nur  Mahomed's  illness  ;  but  a 
letter  was  sent  him  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
(under  the  Viceroy's  directions)  still  de- 
manding an  answer  on  this  point.  But 
no  answer  was  ever  sent,  fcr  the  Syud 
died  without  giving  any  consent  to 
this  cardinal  condition.  On  the  news  of 
the  Envoy's  death  the  Viceroy  directed 
that  the  Conference  should  be  termi- 
nated, though  it  appeared  that  the 
Ameer  was  about  to  send  down  a  second 
Envoy,  who  was  authorized  to  submit  to 
all  the  conditions  demanded  by  the  Vice- 
roy, including  the  reception  of  the 
officers.  The  Native  Agent  who  had 
represented  the  British  G-ovemment  at 
Cabul,  and  had  accompanied  the  Envoy 
to  Poshawur,  was  not  allowed  to  return 
to  Afghanistan,  and  the  Viceroy  sent  no 
one  to  take  his  place ;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  all  diplomatic  communications 
with  the  Ameer  ceased,  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  received  no  reliable  in- 
formation, but  had  to  depend  on  the 
news  picked  up  in  the  bazaars  of  Pe- 
shawur  and  elsewhere.  But  to  return 
briefly  to  the  Conference,  the  proceedings 
of  which  ought  to  be  read,  in  order  to 
realize  fully  the  genuine  feeling  of  alarm 
and  apprehension  that  was  expressed  by 
the  Syud  in  deprecating  the  sending  of 
officers  into  his  country.  And  another  cir- 
cumstance worthy  of  note  is,  that  in  these 
discussions  the  Envoy  expressed  himself 
as  thoroughly  satisfied  with  the  manner 
in  which  Afghanistan  had  been  treated 
in  the  days  of  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord 
Mayo,  and  myself.  He  seoms  to  have 
looked  back  to  the  tima  when  we 
governed  Lidia  as  one  of  assurance  and 
security  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul.  I  would 
observe  here,  that  the  unsaoceseful  re- 
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suit  of  the  Mission  to  Candahar  in  1857 
was  one  of  the  reasons  which  led  me  to 
conclude  that  the  time  had  not  arrived 
for  the  Afghan  (Government  to  be  re- 
quired to  accept  our  policy  in  this 
matter.  Ameer  Dost  MaJiomed  had  ab- 
solutely objected  to  receive  British  offi- 
cers at  Cabul ;  and  though  when  relieved 
from  this  anxiety  he  had  with  seeming 
willingness  agreed  to  their  residence  for 
a  time  at  Candahar,  yet  they  were  not 
received  with  the  consideration  that  ought 
to  have  been  shown  them.  The  officers 
chosen  were  Colonel  H.  Lumsden  (Sir 
H.  Lumsden),  Lieutenant  P.  Lumsden 
(now  Adjutant-General),  and  l)r.  H.  W. 
j^ellew ;  none  better,  in  every  way,  were 
to  be  found  on  the  Frontier.  I  can- 
not trace  in  the  Correspondence  com- 
munications of  any  kind  between  the 
Ameer  and  Viceroy  from  March,  1877, 
to  July,  1878.  We  may,  therefore, 
reasonably  conclude  that  it  was  during 
this  period  that  the  Ameer  turned  to 
Bussia  for  help,  and  that  those  com- 
munications took  place  with  her  which 
led  to  negotiations  with  the  Turkestan 
authorities,  and  finally  to  the  Mission  to 
Cabul.  Li  July,  1878,  the  Ameer  was 
called  upon  by  the  Viceroy  to  receive  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain's  Mission,  and 
before  an  answer  could  arrive  its  ad- 
vance guard  was  sent  on  to  Ali  Musi  id, 
where  it  met  with  the  rebuff  whicn  is 
one  of  the  reasons  of  the  present  war. 
Telegrams  of  an  exciting  nature,  des- 
cribing^ the  conduct  of  the  Ameer's  officer 
at  Ali  Musjid  as  violent  and  insulting, 
were  sent  to  England,  and  are  still 
officially  uncontradicted.  They  con- 
tributed much  to  the  anger  of  the  people 
of  England  against  the  Ameer.  On 
referring  to  the  Afghan  Correspondence 
two  different  versions  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Mir  Akhor  received  our 
Mission  on  the  21st  of  September  will  be 
found.  Major  Cavagnan,  the  head  of 
the  party,  says  distinctly,  that  thoueh 
told  ne  would  be  resisted  by  force  if  he 
proceeded,  he  was  treated  courteously 
from  first  to  last.  Colonel  Jenkins 
states,  however,  that  the  Mir  Akhor 
said  that  but  for  former  friendship  he 
would  have  fired  on  the  party.  As 
Major  Cavagnari  was  the  principal 
officer,  we  are  justified  in  taking  his 
account  in  preference  to  that  of  Colonel 
Jenkins.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  the 
difference  is  not  of  much  importance ; 
for  if  the  Mir  Akhor  beUered  that  oar 
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Mission  was  about  to  force  its  way 
througli  the  Pass,  It  was  only  natural 
that  he  should  intimate  that  he  was  pre- 
pared to  resist.  Bearing  in  mind  the 
rough  character  of  the  Afghans,  the 
action  of  this  officer  at  its  worst  was 
no  more  than  a  rebuff,  which,  for  want 
of  common  prudence,  our  people  had 
brought  on  themselves.  We  now  come 
to  the  Ameer's  answer  to  the  Viceroy's 
letters,  which  constitutes  the  gravamen  of 
the  charge  against  him.  It  is  very  diffi- 
cult in  the  absence  of  a  copy  of  the  exact 
expressions  used  by  the  Ameer  in  the 
original  Persian  to  estimate  fairly  the 
importance  to  be  placed  on  its  contents ; 
and  this  difficulty  is  increased,  as  we  have 
neither  of  the  four  letters  of  the  harsh- 
ness of  which  the  Ameer  complains. 
However,  taking  the  translation  as  it 
stands  in  the  Correspondence,  I  declare 
as  my  deliberate  opinion  that  the  words 
therein  used  do  not  amount  to  an  insult. 
The  Ameer  was  clearly  angry,  and  under 
great  apprehensions  when  he  wrote. 
His  answer  is  evasive,  and  to  a  certain 
extent,  perhaps,  defiant ;  but  as  little  so 
as  coula  be  expected  consistently  with  a 
resolution  to  resist  receiving  the  Mission. 
He  also  complains  of  discourteous  and 
inconsiderate  treatment  on  the  part  of 
the  British  Government ;  and  it  would 
be  well  for  us  not  to  forget  the  provo- 
cations which  in  many  instances  he  had 
received  from  us,  if  we  wish  to  judge 
justly  in  this  matter.  The  so-called 
affront  from  the  Ameer  was  certainly 
not  one  that  deserved  to  be  wiped  out  in 
blood.  I  see  in  the  Correspondence  in 
August  of  this  year  that  the  Governor 
General  telegraphed  that  "  the  safety  of 
India  depended^'  on  our  establishing  a 
preponderating  influence  in  Afghanistan, 
^nd  to  that  end  would  insist  on  the  re- 
ception of  British  officers  into  that 
country;  and,  this  condition  being  ac- 
cepted by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  we  have  been  plunged  into  the 
present  war.  It  is  my  firm  and  unbiassed 
opinion  that  the  war  now  raging  in 
Afghanistan  is  a  most  unjust  one,  and 
that  its  political  consequences  will  be 
exceedingly  damaging  to  us.  We  have 
already  been  victorious  in  the  fight ;  but 
in  the  minds  of  most  educated  Natives 
in  India  the  war  will  be  considered — 
and  considered  rightly — as  an  oppres- 
sive and  high-handed  proceeding.  It  is 
vain  for  as  to  say  that  the  war  is  with 
{he  Ameer  and  not  with  his  people ; 


they  will  be  one  in  their  desire  to  resist 
our  aggression.  All  the  good  results  of 
the  policy  of  more  than  80  years  have 
been  cast  to  the  winds,  and  the  suspicions 
and  enmity  of  the  Afghan  nation  have 
been  revived  with  four-fold  intensity. 
Thus  have  we  played  the  game  of 
Hussia ;  for  rest  assured  that,  if  the  day 
should  ever  come  when  Afghan  influence 
would  be  of  any  value,  it  wiU  to  a  cer- 
tainty be  thrown  in  the  balance  against 
us,  and  we  shall  have  nothing  to  blame 
for  such  results  except  our  own  folly  and 
injustice.  Now  as  to  our  present  action. 
In  mv  opinion,  the  war  ought  to  be 
brought  to  as  speedy  a  conclusion  as 
can  with  honour  bo  done — the  victorious 
party  in  a  conquest  has  never  any  real 
difficulty  in  treating  with  the  vanquished. 
I  would  exact  nothing  from  the  Afghans. 
I  would  take  no  territory  from  them 
on  any  pretext  whatever.  I  would 
arranc^e  that  bygones  should  be  bygones. 
I  womd  place  no  British  officer  in  their 
territory.  If  they  were  willing  to  make 
a  friendly  and  reasonable  Treaty  with 
us  I  would  meet  their  wishes  (stUl,  of 
course,  adhering  to  the  old  principles  of 
refusing  to  bind  ourselves  absolutely  to 
defend  and  protect  them).  I  would  give 
them  the  strongest  assurances,  provided 
we  were  satisfied  with  their  conduct,  of 
help  in  case  of  foreign  invasion.  I  would 
agree,  on  the  same  conditions,  to  give 
them  periodical  grants  of  money — not  as 
a  regular  subsidy ;  for  by  keeping  the 
power  of  giving  or  withholding  in  our 
own  hands  our  hold  over  them  becomes 
stronger.  The  Ameer  is  very  poor ;  his 
revenues  are  small,  and  the  legitimate 
expenses  of  maintaining  his  Government 
are  very  considerable.  He  has  never  had 
sufficient  means  at  his  command  to  pay 
his  troops,  whose  allowances  are  scanty 
and  always  some  months  in  arrear.  I 
have  said  that  I  would  take  no  territory 
from  the  Afghans ;  neither  would  I  ex- 
tend our  North- West  Frontier  over  what 
are  called  the  independent  Border  Tribes ; 
in  every  respect  we  are  much  better 
without  them  than  with  them.  H  we 
annex  any  of  them — more  especially 
those  of  the  Pathan  race — we  shaU 
sooner  or  later  be  forced  to  subjugate 
them,  disarm  them,  and  keep  mem 
down.  This  would  necessitate  a  consider- 
able addition  to  our  Native  Army,  and, 
for  political  reasons,  to  our  European 
force  also;  the  consequent  increase  of 
expenditure  would  be  a  great  drain  oa 
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our  resources.  We  might  with  advan- 
tage give  some  of  these  tribes  moderate 
retaining  fees,  and  employ  more  of  them 
than  at  present  as  levies  on  the  border ; 
we  might  establish  posts  of  small  size  in 
suitable  positions  in  the  Khyber  Pass, 
to  be  held  by  them.  Should  a  day  of 
invasion  ever  come,  we  shall  have  ample 
time  to  make  such  preparations  with 
them  as  circumstances  may  suggest,  and 
having  respected  their  independence, 
and  treated  them  kindly  but  firmly,  we 
shotdd  have  some  reason  for  calculating 
on  their  assistance.  They  would,  with 
a  few  English  and  Native  officers  to  look 
after  them  (not  to  driU  them),  make  good 
guerilla  troops  wherewith  to  annoy  the 
flanks  and  rear  of  an  invading  enemy. 
With  the  consent  of  these  tribes,  field- 
works  might  then  be  constructed  within 
the  mountains,  our  own  forces  would  be 
ready  in  the  plains  and  valleys  east  of 
the  Passes,  and  would  be  near  their  true 
base,  the  sea-coast  of  Scinde,  and  would 
be  able  to  concentrate  rapidly  at  any 
point  by  means  of  our  lateral  communi- 
cations. We  could  keep  a  considerable 
portion  of  our  European  troops  in  the 
adjacent  hills  in  the  rear,  or  in  the  most 
healthy  parts  of  the  plains,  until  they 
were  wanted ;  and  then,  when  the  enemy 
appeared,  we  should  be  able  to  array 
against  him  an  army,  European  and 
Native,  fresh  and  well-found,  which 
would  prove  irresistible.  Now,  as  regards 
the  present  Motion.  Of  course,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  He  venues  of  India  must 
defray  the  expenditure ;  but  England 
alone  ought  to  bear  all  the  costs  of  the 
war,  as  a  matter  of  justice.  Unless  this 
be  done  the  general  feeling  in  India  will 
be  one  of  indignation  and  despair — par- 
ticularly if  additional  taxation  is  laid 
on  an  already  burdened  people.  If  we 
borrow  the  money  we  shall  add  in- 
definitely to  the  financial  difficulties  of 
India,  and  when  troublous  times  come 
shall  be  proportionately  overweighted. 
One  word,  before  I  sit  down,  as  to 
another  point.  What  is  the  cause  of 
the  mystery  and  secrecy  with  which 
everything  of  importance  to  India  is 
carried  on,  both  by  the  Government 
there  and  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  in  England?  In  1877  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  and  other  noble  Lords  endea- 
voured, in  this  House,  to  find  out  if 
there  was  any  important  change  in  the 
policy  towards  AJ^hanistan.  An  answer 
in  the  negative  was  given  to  all  our  in- 
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quiries.  We  now  know,  as  we  then  sur- 
mised, that  the  policy  which  has  since 
brought  on  the  war  was  being  vigorously , 
pursued.  The  Correspondence  also  re- 
cently published  is  not  compiled  in  an 
imperial  spirit,  for  there  are  many 
omissions  which,  were  they  filled  up, 
would  show  strong  reasons  against  the 
course  pursued  by  the  Gt)vemment ;  for 
instance,  not^  a  word  is  said  of  three 
dissentient  opinions  in  the  Governor 
General's  Council  to  the  present  policy. 
Those  omissions  have  led  to  much  of 
the  public  anxiety,  and  ought  to  be  at 
once  remedied.  Again,  the  mode  in 
which  affairs  are  at  present  conducted 
in  the  India  Office  requires  immediate 
reform.  Criticisms  which  Councillors 
desire  to  make  are  not  allowed  to  appear 
— it  is  always  too  soon  or  too  late.  If 
they  are  eventually  published,  the  time 
has  passed  injwhich  they  might  have 
done  good.  Whilst  maintaining  the 
authority  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  the 
Councillors  should  have  perfect  freedom 
to  make  known  their  opinions;  and  the 
people  of  England  would  then  have  some 
chance  of  benefitins^  by  their  knowledge 
and  experience,  and  of  seeing  for  them- 
selves m  some  degree  how  matters  were 
going  on  in  India.  The  noble  Viscount 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  order 
to  disparage  the  weight  of  my  opinion 
on  the  present  war,  has  alludea  to  a 
proposal  made  by  me  in  the  Mutiny,  to 
give  up  the  Peshawur  Valley  and  retire 
across  the  Indus ;  and  no  doubt  the  noble 
Earl,  in  moving  the  Address  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Speech,  on  the  5th  instant,  had 
the  same  object  in  view  when  he  made 
a  similar  allusion.  I  have  hitherto  been 
unwilling  to  refer  to  what  actually  oc- 
curred in  1857,  because  to  do  so  satis- 
factorily would  have  necessitated  my 
bringing  to  light  the  state  of  things 
which  induced  me  to  entertain  this  idea. 
I  will  only  point  out  now  that  the  pro- 
posal was  prospective  and  conditional, 
subject  to  a  state  of  things  which  might 
have  occurred,  and  which  was  likely  to 
occur.  Kever  openly  and  fairly  chal- 
lenged, I  shall  DO  prepared  to  show 
grounds  for  the  line  on  which  I  then  in- 
tended to  act.  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  con- 
cluded, by  mistake,  that  I  had  decided  to 
abandon  Peshawur  at  once ;  but  this  was 
not  the  case ;  I,  in  the  first  instance, 
only  wished  that  preparations  should  be 
made,  by  the  withdrawal  of  tiie  Enelish 
women  and  children  to  a  place  of  0e- 
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ourity — ois-Indus;  so  that,  should  the 
necessity  arise  which  I  had  anticipated, 
our  soldiers  might  be  free  and  untram- 
melled. In  1858,  after  all  danger  from 
the  effects  of  the  Mutiny  had  passed 
from  the  Punjab,  I  discussed  this  ques- 
tion with  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  and  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain,  when  the  latter 
officer  expressed  an  opinion  that,  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  I  had  pro- 
posed to  act,  he  thought  I  had  resolved 
advisedly;  that  had  the  force  before 
Delhi  been  compelled  to  give  up  the 
siege  and  fall  back,  we  coiud  not  have 
continued  to  hold  Peshawur.  My  views 
may  not  have  been  correct,  and  Sir 
Herbert  Edwardes's  may  have  been  the 
right  judgment ;  but  while  he  only  knew 
how  we  stood  at  Peshawur,  I  was  be- 
hind the  scenes  and  knew  also  the  state 
of  things  at  Delhi.  Sir  Neville  Cham- 
•  berlain  had  this  advantage  also  ;  for  he 
had  barely  left  Peshawur  a  month  or 
mx  weeks  when  I  made  the  suggestion 
now  under  consideration  to  Sir  Herbert 
Edwardes — and  he  was  subsequently 
Adjutant  General  of  the  troops  before 
Delhi.  Whatever  may  be  the  views  of 
impartial  men  on  this  subject,  on  know- 
ing all  the  circumstances  which  in  1857 
beset  our  position  in  the  North-West  of 
India,  it  was  solely  the  desire  of  econo- 
mising our  English  troops,  and  thus  to 
enable  them  to  be  used  in  the  most  ef- 
fective way  in  stemming  the  tide  of  mis- 
fortune which  surrounded  us,  that  led 
me  to  advocate  the  abandonment  of  Pes- 
hawur; and  as  for  those  who  use  the 
resolution  I  then  formed  with  the  object 
of  damaging  my  reputation,  I  can 
only  regard  their  conduct  with  feelings 
strongly  akin  to  contempt. 

The  Earl  of  DERBY :  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  follow  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Lawrence),  who  has  so  extensive  and  so 
practical  a  knowledge  of  the  question  of 
Afghanistan  in  all  its  phases,  nor  the 
noble  Viscount  who  moved  the  Amend- 
ment, nor  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  the  able  and  exhaustive  ac- 
counts which,  from  their  respective  points 
of  view,  they  have  given  of  the  question 
now  before  us.  I  rise  not  very  willingly, 
and  I  shall  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
long ;  but  having  been  concerned  m 
some  of  the  earlier  stages  of  these  trans- 
actions, and  standing  in  the  unfortunate 
position  of  finding  myself  unable,  on  the 
one  hand,  to  support  the  Beeolution  of 
the   Government,    and,  on  the   other 


hand,  unable  to  agree  with  a  large 
part  of  the  arguments  adduced  by  a 
majority  of  those  who  oppose  it — be- 
lieving, as  I  do,  that  the  policy  of 
the  Government  in  1876  was  sound  and 
defensible,  but  that  the  proceedings  in 
1878  are  not  such  as  this  House  ought 
to  support — standing  in  that  isolated 
and  unfortunate  position,  I  do  not  feel 
it  consistent  with  my  duty  to  give  a  silent 
and  unexplained  vote.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  commenced  by  taHng 
credit,  on  behalf  of  the  Government  of 
which  he  is  a  Member,  for  having  called 
Parliament  together  at  the  earliest  con- 
venient date.  He  had  a  perfect  right  to 
do  so ;  and  that,  probably,  is  the  only  part 
of  these  transactions  on  which  the  opi- 
nion of  your  Lordships  will  be  unani- 
mous. I  think,  however,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel  that  there  is  something  unreal 
and  unsatisfactory  in  the  state  of  things 
with  which  we  have  to  deal.  We  are 
discussing — and  we  know  we  are  dis- 
cussinfi^ — an  issue  over  which  we  have 
no  real  or  practical  influence.  When  a 
war  is  begun,  to  withhold  Supplies 
which  are  necessary  to  carry  it  on,  and 
thereby  to  expose  a  British  Army  in  the 
field  to  disaster  and  defeat,  is  a  course 
outside  the  limits  of  what  is  allowable 
or  possible.  We  are,  therefore,  placed 
in  this  position — ^we  are  bound  to  sup- 
port in  action  a  policy  which  in  opinion 
we  may  wholly  disapprove.  The  other 
evening  the  noble  Dukc  who  sits  on  the 
Opposition  benches  f  the  Duke  of  Somer- 
set) made  a  sarcastic  comment  on  the 
speech  of  a  noble  Earl  then  sitting  below 
him  (Earl  Granville),  because  that  noble 
Earl,  while  disapproving  the  general 
policy  of  the  war,  yet  expressed  a  hope 
that  nothing  would  be  left  undone  to 
press  it  to  a  conclusion.  Well,  that  is 
the  sort  of  language  which  a  great  many 
others  of  us  are  holding.  It  is  an  in- 
consistency if  you  will ;  but  an  incon- 
sistency which  is  forced  upon  us  by 
the  peculiar  position  in  which  Parlia- 
ment is  placed.  And,  my  Lords,  it 
is  not  onlv  to  the  case  of  a  war  that 
this  practical  helplessness  of  Parlia- 
ment extends.  Take  the  case  of  a 
concluded  Treaty.  If  the  Government 
has  pledged  the  faith  of  the  nation  to 
this,  that,  or  the  other  —  no  matter 
how  imprudently — we  are  asked,  how 
is  it  possible  for  us  to  repudiate  an  obli- 

fation  undertaken  in  the  face  of  Europe  ? 
[y  Lords,  let  me  say,  in  passing,  that 
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any  remarks  I  may  make  on  this  sub- 
ject are  not  meant  by  way  of  censure 
upon  the  Government.  They  have 
acted  simply  in  accordance  with  many 
precedents.  I  do  not  contend  that  the 
Government  have  exceeded  Constitu- 
tional limits,  nor  do  I  even  affirm  that 
they  have  strained  them ;  but  I  do  hold 
that  a  country  professing  to  be  self- 
governed,  and  wnich  supposes  at  least 
that  it  manages  its  own  affairs,  is  in  a 
very  peculiar  position  when  twice  in 
the  same  year  Parliament — once  in  July 
and  again  in  December — is  called  upon 
to  consider  decisions  of  national  import- 
ance— decisions  which  may  affect  the 
future  of  the  country  for  many  years — 
those  decisions  having  been  taken  on 
the  responsibility  of  tne  Executive  Go- 
vernment without  a  possibility  of  any 
Parliamentary  opinion — or,  indeed,  any 
opinion  at  all — beinff  previously  ex- 
pressed upon  them — ^thus  rendering  all 
criticism  merely  retrospective  and  his« 
torical  in  its  character.  Most  of  us  be- 
lieve that  before  long  the  nation  is  to  be 
consulted  as  to  the  policy  it  will  sanction. 
When  that  time  arrives  there  will  be  a 
questioii  to  be  asked  and  answered — a 
question  quite  apart,  from  Party  poli- 
tics— Can  a  country  be  said  to  be 
really  self-governed  which  may  at 
any  moment  find  itself  engaged  in 
a  European  or  an  Asiatic  war  —  not 
necessarily  a  defensive  war — or  which 
may  be  committed  to  some  engagement, 
inevitably  involving  war  in  the  future ; 
the  decision  in  each  case  having  been 
taken  without  anyone  knowing  any- 
thing of  it  outside  the  small  number 
of  persons  who  constitute  the  Cabinet 
of  the  day  ?  I  do  not  think  it  is  any 
answer  to  say — "You  have  Ministerial 
responsibility."  What  does  Ministerial 
responsibility  mean?  We  all  know  it 
means  that  if  a  majority  of  the  electors 
disapprove  what  has  been  done,  the  Go- 
vernment is  changed,  and  the  power 
will  pass  from  one  set  of  men  to  an- 
other. But  that  result  is  not  a  remedv. 
It  does  not  get  us  out  of  the  quarrel  in 
which  we  have  been  involved,  nor  does 
it  disengage  us  j&om  the  obligations 
which  we  may  have  hastily  and  rashly 
incurred.  This  question,  my  Lords,  is 
one  upon  which  I  will  say  no  more,  but 
which  I  think  you  will  find  become  more 
and  more  prominent.  My  Lords,  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  controversy, 
and  much  has  been  said  and  written 
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by  members  of  the  two  political  Parties, 
as  to  which  Administration  must  bear 
the  responsibility  of  having  originally 
alienated  the  Ameer  j&om  us.  My  Lords, 
I  have  examined  the  Papers;  I  have 
read  most  of  what  has  been  written 
on  this  subject :  and  the  only  conclusion 
to  which  I  can  come  is,  that  it  would  be 
utterly  impossible,  and  that  even  if  it 
were  possible  it  would  be  utterly 
useless,  to  tiy  to  single  out  any  one 
special  and  exclusive  cause  for  that  feel- 
ing of  jealousy  and  distrust  on  his  part 
with  which  we  have  undoubtedly  to  deal. 
I  believe  the  mischief  may  be  traced 
back  in  its  origin  to  a  cause  for  which 
no  one  now  living  is  responsible — to  the 
first  Afghan  War.  Everybody  now  ad- 
mits that  war  to  have  been  a  foUy,  and 
there  are  a  good  many  who  think  it  a 
crime.  To  us  it  is  now  mere  matter  of 
history — it  has  almost  faded  from  our 
memories.  But  we  cannot  expect  that  it 
shall  have  equally  passed  from  the  recol- 
lection of  those  who  suffered  from  it.  The 
Afghan  Hulers  and  the  Afghan  people 
probably  know  very  littie  of  any  change 
of  opinion  which  may  have  taken  place 
here.  What  they  do  know  is  this — that 
in  the  memory  of  living  men  their  coun- 
try was  invaded  by  a  British  Army  with- 
out cause  or  provocation;  that  it  was 
occupied  for  a  considerable  time;  and 
that  when  at  last  evacuated,  its  evacua- 
tion was  accompanied  by  severities  not 
usual  in  English  war.  It  seems  to  me, 
therefore,  that  if  we  were  in  the  position 
of  the  Afghan  Chief,  or  of  those  about 
him,  we  should  be  disposed  to  look 
with  considerable  suspicion  and  distrust 
on  the  proceedings  of  neighbours  who 
had  these  antecedents.  It  may  be 
argued,  no  doubt,  that  in  1855  the 
quarrel  was  made  up  and  a  Treaty 
signed  between  the  Indian  and  the 
Afghan  Governments,  which  was  in 
force  up  to  the  late  declaration  of  war. 
But  on  looking  at  that  Treaty  the 
other  day,  it  struck  me — as  it  struck  the 
noble  Earl  who  moved  the  Address  the 
other  night — that  it  was  not  altogether  a 
satisfactory  Treaty  to  one  of  the  parties 
concerned.  The  Treaty  consists  of  three 
Articles.  The  first  is  a  declaration  of 
perpetual  peace  and  friendship.  The 
second  is  a  declaration  that  we  will 
respect  the  Ameer's  territories,  and  not 
interfere  therein.  The  third  gives  the 
same  pledge  on  behalf  of  the  Ajneeri 
with  the  important  addition  that  he 
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agrees  to  be  the  friend  of  our  friends 
and  the  enemy  of  our  enemies.  That 
amounted  to  an  alliance  ofiPensive  and 
defensive  with  us  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameer,  while  we  on  our  part  incurred  no 
corresponding  obligation.  I  know  that 
a  few  years  later  it  was  modified,  as  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  said,  for  a 
temporary  purpose;  but  this  Treaty 
at  least  helps  to  explain  why  the  present 
Ameer,  who  succeeded  to  those  obliga- 
tions, should  have  assumed  towards  us 
that  very  peculiar  tone  which  is  ob- 
servable in  his  correspondence  —  the 
tone,  not  exactly  of  a  friend,  nor  ex- 
actly of  an  enemy,  but  of  a  man  who 
feels  himself  ill-used  and  has  a  grievance. 
I  will  not  go  through  the  history  of  our 
past  relations  with  the  Ameer.  As  far 
as  I  can  judge,  the  root  of  the  misunder- 
standing between  us  and  him  appears  to 
have  been  this — th$it  while  we  oflPered 
him  occasional  help  in  money  and  arms 
and  promised  him  a  certain  support  in 
his  difficidties,  the  kind  of  support  which 
he  has  asked  us  for,  and  at  various  times 
has  endeavoured  to  obtain,  was  such  as 
with  our  ideas  of  responsibility  it  would 
have  been  impossible  for  any  English 
Ministry  to  give.  He  wanted  a  pledge 
that  his  dynasty  should  be  supported  by 
us  against  all  rivals.  The  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Viscount  Cranbrook), 
in  referring  to  that  subject  to-night, 
seemed  to  treat  that  claim  of  the  Ameer 
as  not  altogether  unreasonable,  and  to 
contend  that  he  had  some  cause  of 
complaint  against  us,  because  we  only 
recognised  him  as  de  facto  Buler  of  a 
part  of  his  country,  and  also  recognized 
another  Prince  who  held  certain  other 
districts.  My  answer  is,  that  the  Ameer 
appears  to  have  required  from  us  that 
which  would  necessarily  have  involved 
our  continual  interference  in  the  domes- 
tic afiPairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  pos- 
sibly the  employment  of  British  troops 
to  put  down  insurrection  against  him. 
The  granting  of  his^  request  would  have 
led  to  the  exercise  of  constant  control 
over  his  acts;  because  if  we  were  to 
be  bound  to  give  him  support,  we  must 
have  taken  care  that  he  did  not  abuse 
his  power.  No  concession  of  that  sort 
could,  therefore,  reasonably  have  been 
made.  No  doubt  other  questions  had 
their  influence — such  as  the  Seistan 
arbitration  and  some  minor  matters — 
which  it  is  not  worth  while  to  mention ; 
but  I  think  that  to  whioh  I  have  ad- 


verted was  the  principal  grievance  of 
the  Ameer,  and  the  one  which  raised 
the  strongest  feeling  of  resentment  in 
his  mind.  Well,  in  1873  came  the  Eus- 
sian  advance  on  Khiva.  The  Ameer  was 
naturally  alarmed,  and  a  long  series  of 
communications  passed  between  him  and 
the  Indian  Government.  What  I  under- 
stand the  Ameer  to  have  then  wanted 
j&om  us  was  an  unconditional  guarantee 
of  protection  j&om  external  attack,  he 
making  no  stipulation  in  return.  The 
British  Government  was  willing  to  give 
him  assurances  of  protection  if  he  was  at- 
tacked without  provocation,  such  protec- 
tion to  be  conditional  on  his  placing  him- 
self in  our  hands.  The  difiPerence  be- 
tween what  was  asked  for  and  what  was 
promised  appears  to  have  mainly,  if  not 
entirely,  turned  on  the  conditions  upon 
which  the  protection  should  be  afforded; 
and  I  am  bound  to  say,  from  a  study  of 
these  Papers,  that  I  do  not  draw  the 
conclusion  that  there  is  a  very  marked 
difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  Ameer 
to  the  British  Government,  before  and 
after  these  transactions.  He  is  repre- 
sented to  have  been  jealous,  suspicious, 
and  mistrustful  after  what  took  place 
in  1873;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  he 
was  jealous,  suspicious,  and  mistrustful 
before  that  date,  and  that  there  is  no 
apparent  change  in  that  respect.  Well, 
in  1874  the  present  Government  came 
into  Office.  1  am  not  careful  to  argue 
the  question  of  how  far,  and  how  soon, 
they  diverged  from  the  policy  of  their 
Predecessors.  I  do  not  think  the  di- 
vergence was  very  marked  in  the  first 
year,  because  I  myself  had,  early  in 
that  year,  to  state  the  views  of  the 
Cabinet  on  the  subject;  and  I  did  so 
after  consultation  with  the  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India.  What  I  said 
is  on  record ;  and  I  do  not  see  in  it  any 
marked  difference  from  the  recorded 
opinions  of  the  India  Office  in  the  pre- 
ceding year.  No  doubt,  later  on,  steps 
of  a  di^erent  kind  were  taken.  But 
is  it  necessary  to  assume,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  that  either  the  policy  that 
prevailed  before  1873,  or  the  policy 
that  prevailed  after  that  date,  must 
necessarily  have  been  erroneous  because 
they  may  have  differed?  My  Lords,  I 
do  not  take  that  view.  I  say  that  you 
must  aUow  for  the  lapse  of  time  and 
for  the  change  of  circumstances.  You 
must  admit  that  the  estabUshment  and 
oonsolidation  of  Sussian  power  in  Gen- 
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tral  Asia  introduce  a  new  element  into 
the  question.  It  may  have  been  wise 
and  right — I  believe  it  was — ^to  have 
taken  precautions  after  that  event,  which 
before  its  occurrence  would  have  been 
premature,  and  possibly  mischievous. 
What  were  the  steps  then  taken  ?  One 
of  them — the  occupation  of  Quetta — 
was  recommended  by  various  considera- 
tions of  local  security;  it  violated  no 
right  of  the  Afghan  Government;  and 
we  had  a  Trea^  right  to  take  it,  al- 
though it  may,  no  doubt,  have  tended — 
and  I  am  afraid  it  did  tend — to  increase 
the  irritation  and  the  jealousy  of  the 
Ameer.  That  was  no  sufficient  reason 
for  not  taking  it ;  but  the  feeling  is  in- 
telligible, and  I  think  its  existence,  and 
the  cause  of  it,  ought  to  have  been 
borne  in  mind  when  we  dealt  with  him 
as  we  have  done  in  the  last  few  months. 
Then  came  the  attempt  to  place  Agents 
at  Herat  and  Candahar.  My Xords,  what- 
ever the  result  may  have  been,  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  in  that  attempt,  so  long 
as  nothing  more  was  done  to  press  it  than 
the  making  of  friendly  representations, 
I  see  nothing  that,  in  principle,  was  open 
to  objection.  It  was,  and  is,  eminently 
desirable  that  we  should  know  what  is 
passing  in  Afghanistan.  The  geogra- 
phical position  of  that  country,  the 
conditional  protection  which  we  had 
promised,  and  which,  whether  we  had 
promised  it  or  not,  we  could  not  help 
giving,  in  case  of  foreign  attack ; — ^the 
very  fact  of  the  suspicion  and  distrust 
with  which  we  were  met,  were  all  rea- 
sons to  make  it  desirable  to  render  our 
relations  with  the  Ameer  more  close  and 
intimate.  I  think,  therefore,  the  Go- 
vernment was  quite  right  in  making 
the  attempt.  But,  obviously,  it  was  one 
which  had  to  be  made  cautiously  and 
temperately.  Every  Asiatic  Prince  knows 
how  an  English  Besident,  once  stationed 
in  his  dominions,  is  apt  to  acquire  in- 
fluence, and  sooner  or  later  to  become  his 
virtual  master.  Moreover,  an  Agent  who 
is  imposed  by  force  on  a  Prince  who  is 
unwilling  to  receive  him  is  in  a  position 
essentiaUy  and  thoroughly  fklse.  He 
may  be  treated  with  aU  the  outward 
marks  of  courtesy  and  respect,  and  yet 
he  may  be  allowed  to  see  and  know 
little  of  what  goes  on,  and  without  a 
word  said  or  a  thing  done  on  which  a 
quarrel  can  be  fixed,  he  may  be  shown, 
in  a  hundred  ways,  that  he  is  neither 
wanted   nor   trusted.    I   holdi   tiliere- 
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fore,  two  things  to  be  proved.  First 
of  all,  that  in  the  circumstances  of 
1 874  it  was  desirable  to  establish  Eng- 
lish Agents  in  Afghanistan  if  it  could 
be  done  by  fiiendfy  means ;  and,  next, 
that  if  it  were  done  by  other  than 
friendly  pressure — by  force,  or  by  pres- 
sure equivalent  to  force— it  would  fail 
in  the  very  object  which  we  had  in 
view.  In  1876  I  held  office,  and, 
thoueh  not  personally  cognizant  of  the 
details  of  Indian  Frontier  diplomacy — 
for  other  matters  pressed  heavily  at  that 
date — I,  of  course,  accept  fully  the  re- 
sponsibility for  what  was  done.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  Instructions  then  given 
to  the  Indian  Government  conflict  with 
anything  that  I  have  put  before  your 
Lordships,  or  tended  to  bring  about  the 
war  in  which  we  are  now  engaged.  The 
negotiations  which  were  attempted  failed 
and  the  result  was  reported  home,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  commented  on 
them  in  due  course.  The  despatch  ap- 
pears in  the  Blue  Book.  The  substance  of 
it  is,  that  the  negotiations  showed  that 
the  Ameer  now  Knew  clearly  what  we 
wanted,  and  might  be  left  to  reflect  for  a 
time  on  the  knowledge  he  had  acquired, 
and  that  it  was  not  desirable  to  put 
pressure  on  him  in  a  hostile  sense.  The 
despatch  of  October  4,  1877,  says — 

«  The  independence  of  Afghanistan  is  a  mat- 
ter of  importance  to  the  British  Government, 
and,  as  an  essential  part  of  arrangements  for 
its  protection,  Her  Majesty's  Gk>veinment  would 
still  be  glad  to  station  Agents  upon  whom  they 
could  rely  at  Herat  and  Candahar.  In  the 
event,  therefore,  of  the  Ameer,  within  a  reason- 
able time,  spontaneously  manifesting  a  desire  to 
come  to  a  friendly  understanding  with  your 
Excellency  on  the  basis  of  the  terms  lately 
offered  to,  but  declined  by  him,  his  advances 
should  not  be  rejected.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  continues  to  maintain  an  attitude  of  isolation 
and  scarcely  veiled  hostility,  the  Britii^  Go- 
vernment stands  unpledged  to  any  obligations, 
and,  in  any  contingencies  which  may  arise  in 
Afghanistan,  will  be  at  liberty  to  adopt  such 
measures  for  the  protection  and  permanent 
tranquillity  of  the  North- West  Irontier  of 
Her  Majesty's  Indian  dominions  as  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  may  render  expedient, 
without  regard  to  the  wishes  of  the  Ameer 
8here  AU  or  the  interests  of  his  dynasty.*' 
—[Afghanittan,  No.  1,  p.  224.] 

No  doubt,  the  last  sentence  is  open  to 
yarious  oonstruotionB ;  but,  taking  the 
despatch  as  a  whole,  I  think  there  is 
nothing  in  it  to  which  anyone  can 
reasonably  object.  It  appears  to  be 
a  fair  yiew  of  uxe  sitaation  temperately 
stated;  and  I  bdieve  that  if  subsequent 
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despatohes  had  been  conceived  in  a 
similar  spirit  we  should  not  now  find 
ourselyes  in  our  present  position.  What 
was  the  situation,  then,  at  the  end  of 
1877  ?  We  were  on  terms  of  coldness 
and  estrangement  from  the  Ameer,  but 
not  of  actual  hostility.  He  distrusted 
us.  He  was  afraid  of  us.  He  thought 
he  had  reason  to  complain  of  some 
things  we  had  done  and  of  other  things 
we  had  not  done ;  but,  my  Lords,  there 
is  nothing  to  show  that  he  loved  Bussia 
any  better  than  he  loved  us.  It  was 
not  in  the  nature  of  the  case  that  he 
should.  Considering  what  had  hap- 
pened in  Khiva  and  Bokhara,  it  is 
simply  impossible  to  believe  that  he 
really  wished  well  to  the  Eussian  cause, 
or  desired  the  success  of  the  Russian 
armies.  WeU,  then,  at  last,  when  a 
Bussian  Mission  went  to  Cabul,  why 
did  he  receive  it?  Surely  the  answer 
is  plain — he  did  not  dare  to  do  any- 
thing else.  We  must  remember  that 
he  was  the  head  of  a  feeble  State, 
scarcely  master  of  his  own  dominions ; 
that  he  was  constantly  liable  to  be 
held  responsible  for  the  actions  of  tribes 
over  whom  he  had  little  control — ^that  he 
felt  himself  placed  between  two  aggres- 
sive military  Empires — ^for  we  have  been 
aggressive  in  India.  He  was  not  upon 
fnendly  terms  with  us ;  he  knew  that  he 
had  offended  us ;  and  heprobably  thought 
that  if  he  offended  Eussia  as  well,  he 
would  have  made  two  enemies  instead 
of  one.  And  so — very  unwisely  as  the 
result  has  shown,  quite  unjustifiably 
considering  the  agreement  by  which  he 
had  bound  himself  to  us,  but  still  in 
circumstances,  of  very  strong  pressure 
and  very  great  temptation — he  took  this 
unfortunate  step  of  receiving  the  Hussian 
Envoy.  Well,  my  Lords,  what,  in  the 
circumstances,  ought  we  to  have  done  ? 
I  do  not  contend  for  a  moment  that  we 
ought  to  have  allowed  the  attitude  taken 
by  the  Ameer  to  be  permanently  main- 
tained; but  to  hold  him  primarily  respon- 
sible for  what  had  passed  I  think  was  a 
very  harsh  mode  of  dealing  with  him. 
No  doubt,  he  had  broken  his  agreement 
with  us.  But  had  no  one  else  broken 
an  agreement  with  us?  Had  Bussia 
held  to  the  undertaking  she  had  given  ? 
Has  not  Bussia  pledged  herself,  again 
and  again,  not  to  interfere  in  Afghan- 
istan ?  And  what  was  the  language  we 
held  to  her  ?  It  was  courteous ;  it  was 
Ixiendly.  Itwasaremonstranceinodoubt; 


but  a  remonstrance  framed  in  the  most 
amicable  terms,  expressing  a  hope  that 
the  Mission  to  Oabul  woiud  be  at  once 
withdrawn,  but  making  no  grievance 
of  its  having  been  sent.  I  am  not  here, 
my  Lords,  to  find  fault  with  either  the 
substance  or  the  style  of  that  document. 
I  think  the  Government  were  right  in 
holding  the  language  they  did.  But 
we  all  know  that  &e  question  which 
has  arisen  is  the  result  of  the  strained 
relations  which  existed  between  the  two 
Governments  during  the  present  year. 
In  this  country  military  men  freely 
specidated  upon  the  possibility  of  our 
attacking  the  Asiatic  possessions  of 
Bussia  from  India;  and  I  have  no  doubt 
Bussians  speculated  equally  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  at  least  disturbing  our  Indian 
Empire  by  an  expedition  sent  from  the 
North.  If  such  a  war  had  broken  out 
the  combatants  must  have  passed  through 
the  dominions  of  the  Ameer.  The  Mis- 
sion was,  therefore,  a  preparation  for 
war;  it  was  a  counter-move  to  our 
despatch  of  Indian  troops  to  Malta. 
But  when  the  questions  which  arose 
were  settled  at  Berlin,  the  object  of 
the  Mission  to  Cabul  ceased ;  and,  in  the 
circumstances,  I  think  the  Government 
were  quite  justified  in  simply  requesting 
its  withdrawal,  and  not  making  a  griev- 
ance of  its  having  been  sent.  But  what 
I  cannot  understand  is,  why  the  two  par- 
ties concerned  in  this  transaction  are  to 
be  dealt  with  in  so  entirely  opposite  a 
spirit.  Surely,  if  an  offence  had  been 
committed  against  us,  Bussia  was  the 
greater  offender  of  the  two  ;  and  if  rea- 
sons of  prudence  and  policy,  against 
which  I  have  not  a  word  to  say — which, 
on  the  contrary,  I  altogether  uphold — 
made  us  determine  to  condone  the  of- 
fence on  the  part  of  Bussia,  I  ask  whe- 
ther simple  justice  ought  not  to  have 
led  us  to  deal  in  a  like  manner  with 
the  party  who  was  immeasurably  the 
less  guilty  of  the  two?  But  we  turn 
round  upon  the  Ameer,  saying — **  You 
are  in  our  power ;  whatever  Bussia  may 
have  done,  we  cannot  reach  her — but 
we  can  deal  with  you,  and  you  must 
pay  the  penalty  for  both."  Well,  ny 
Lords,  on  the  Bussian  part  of  the  r^ues- 
tion  I  shall  not  say  another  wosd — the 
answer  of  the  Bussian  Gove^ment  is 
vague  enough — but  when  j^^e  are  told 
by  them  that  their  Misjfion  was  of  a 
''  provisional "  nature,  a^nd  was  one  of 
simple  oourtesj;  I  profcyrpA  we  are  to 
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read  the  word  ''provisional"  as  ''merely 
temporary,"  and  tliat  we  may  take  it, 
if  not  as  a  pledge,  at  least  as  an  inti- 
mation, that  in  a  veiy  short  time  the 
Mission  will  be  removed.  But  look, 
my  Lords,  at  the  position  of  the  Ameer. 
I  do  not  myself  think  that  there  is  any 
great  advantage  in  forcing  a  Besident 
upon  a  Prince  unwilling  to  receive  him, 
however  desirable  it  may  be  that  he 
should  receive  him  even  in  his  own  in- 
terest. But  if  we  thought  otherwise, 
look  how  entirely  the  matter  was  in  our 
own  hands.  We  had  a  claim  upon  him 
such  as  we  never  had  before.  We  could 
now  say — "  You  have  received  a  Mission 
from  Bussia ;  in  justice  and  fairness  you 
cannot  do  less  for  us."  Suppose,  my 
Lords,  that  we  had  held  that  language 
and  given  him  time  to  consider  it.  The 
Ameer  is  no  fool.  He  may  be  irritable 
and  suspicious ;  but  no  one  who  reads 
the  letters  of  his  which  are  interspersed 
in  the  Correspondence  will  say  that  he  is 
not  a  capable  and  able  man.  He  knows 
quite  well  that  he  cannot  fight  the 
British  Empire  by  himself;  and  if  he 
had  received  a  warning  couched  in  proper 
terms,  is  it  likely  he  would  have  re- 
sisted ?  Probably  he  would,  in  the  first 
instance,  have  consulted  his  Bussian 
friends.  He  would  have  gone  to  them 
and  said — "A  demand  has  been  made 
upon  me.  I  am  threatened  with  war  if 
I  refuse  compliance.  Do  you  mean  to 
stand  by  me  or  not  ?  "  We  know  per- 
fectly well  the  answer  thev  must  have 
given  —  certainly  they  did  not  intend 
to  fight  for  the  Ameer,  and  they  must 
have  told  him  so.  Then,  disappointed 
in  the  hope  of  foreign  help,  which 
he  undoubtedly  entertained,  and  know- 
ins^  perfectly  well  his  own  weakness 
—knowing,  too,  that  by  his  own  act 
he  had  placed  himself  in  a  false  posi- 
tion— is  it  credible  that  he  would  have 
resisted?  Would  he  not,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  embraced  the  opportunity 
for  effecting  a  reconciliation,  if  freely 
and  frankfy  offered  ?  Of  course,  1 
may  be  told  that  the  Bussian  Agent 
would  have  given  advice  in  the  contrary 
sense  to  what  the  Ameer  supposed,  and 
so  have  encouraged  him  to  persevere.  I 
do  liot  believe  it ;  and  I  will  tell  your 
Lordsril^  why.  It  cannot  be  imagined 
that  Bubcia  would  have  promised  to 
stand  by  the  Ameer,  and  then  when  the 
occasion  aroso^bave  deserted  him.  No- 
thing could  be  more  disastrous  to  the 
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influence  of  Bussia  than  such  a  course. 
And,  therefore,  I  say  that  she  would  not 
have  given  such  advice.  She  would  not 
have  urged  the  Ameer  to  resist  if  she 
did  not  mean  to  support  him.  She  would, 
on  the  contrary,  have  advised  him  to 
give  way,  maHng  the  best  terms  he 
could.  But  instead  of  friendly  overtures 
being  sent,  what  happened  ?  The  Vice- 
roy telegraphed  on  the  2nd  of  August 
that "  the  present  situation  required  im- 
mediate correction ; "  that  he  proposes  to 
insist  on  the  reception  of  a  British  Mis- 
sion; that  the  Ameer  would  probably 
welcome  it — if  he  believed  that  after 
all  that  had  passed,  it  says  more  for  his 
poetical  imagination,  of  which  we  heard 
the  other  nieht,  than  for  the  shrewdness 
with  which  he  has  also  been  credited — 
and  he  adds,  what  is  more  likely,  that 
the  Ameer  was  well  aware  that  we 
were  in  a  position  to  enforce  our  de- 
mands. The  Government,  in  reply, 
approve  of  his  insisting  on  the  reception ; 
but  they  appear  to  have  left  all  details  to 
the  Viceroy.  And  here  comes  the  extra- 
ordinary nart  of  the  transaction.  Any- 
body  would  expect,  if  merely  as  a  matter 
of  form  and  courtesy,  that  when  this 
question  of  receiving  a  British  Mission 
had  been  for  years  in  dispute,  even  if 
it  was  meant  idtimately,  and  in  case  of 
need,  to  enforce  the  demand,  at  least 
that  notice  would  have  been  given  of 
the  intention  sufficient  to  admit  of  cor- 
respondence on  the  subject ;  so  that  the 
Ameer,  while  yielding,  in  reality,  to 
pressure,  should  at  least  seem  to  exer- 
cise his  option  as  the  Sovereign  of  a 
free  State.  But  the  Viceroy  gives  him 
no  such  notice.  He  appears  bent,  not 
merely  on  forcing  the  Mission  on  the 
Ameer,  but  on  making  all  Lidia  see 
that  he  did  so  force  it.  He  does  not 
leave  him  the  semblance  of  an  option. 
He  selects  his  Envoy— a  very  distin- 
guished  officer  —  surrounds  him  with 
an  escort  of  250  men,  makes  the  fact 
public  to  aU  the  world,  and  sends  him 
to  the  Frontier  to  demand  admission  at 
once.  What  is,  then,  the  situation  of 
the  Ameer?  If  he  admits  him,  he 
makes  it  plain  to  his  own  people  that 
he  is  yielding  to  coercion.  If  he  re- 
fuses, it  is  war.  Surely  it  might  have 
occuired  to  the  Viceroy  that  a  high- 
spirited  Chief — the  head  of  a  warhke 
race — could  not  afford  to  be  humiliated, 
and  might  prefer  to  die  fighting.  If  the 
object  were  to  pick  a  ^oaxrel — ^whioh  I 
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do  not  impute — ^then,  and  only  then,  the 
measures  ta^ken  were  well  suited  for  their 
purpose.  We  have  heard  it  said  in 
this  House  by  the  Secretary  of  State, 
and  it  has  been  said  out-of-doors — ^and 
I  think  the  worst  enemies  and  severest 
critics  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
have  never  said  anything  so  disparaging 
— that  we  could  not  afford  to  eive  a 
little  time  for  reflection  and  re-considera- 
tion  to  a  Prince  who  had  put  himself  in 
the  wrong.  We,  the  rulers  of  the  great 
Empire  of  India,  could  not  afford  to 
^ye  an  Afghan  Potentate  a  little  time 
lOT  consideration,  lest  the  people  of  India 
should  jump  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
were  actuated  by  fecur  of  his  military 
power !  I  do  not  contend  that  this  is  a 
war  imdertaken  on  our  part  wholly  with- 
out provocation.  I  do  not  for  a  moment 
deny  that  the  Ameer  has  deprived  him- 
self, by  his  own  acts,  of  the  sympathy 
which  we  might  otherwise  have  enter- 
tained for  a  Pnnce  in  his  position.  But 
it  is  a  war  which,  if  there  had  been  any 
real  wish  at  Simla  to  avoid  it,  might 
have  been  avoided.  You  might  have 
had  your  Mission  received  at  Cabul, 
and  you  might  have  had  ''peace  with 
honour."  But  in  that  case  there  would 
have  been  no  chance  of  what  is  believed 
in  some  quarters  to  be  so  desirable — the 
rectification  of  an  inconvenient  Frontier. 
I  hope  that  that  question  is  not  at  the 
bottom  of  a  good  deal  of  these  transac- 
tions. It  is  a  very  old  saying — and  one 
which  applies  to  Governments  as  well 
as  individuals — that  when  they  adopt 
confiscation  as  a  means  of  punishment 
they  are  very  apt  to  end  by  punishing 
as  a  means  of  confiscation,  nwi  even 
from  the  point  of  view  of  an  advanced 
or  rectified  Frontier,  I  doubt  the  ex- 
pediency of  this  war.  It  wiU  be  very 
easy  for  us  to  overrun  and  conquer 
Afghanistan ;  but  what  is  to  come 
next?  To  make  the  Ameer  refrain 
from  intri^ng  with  Bussia  or  put- 
ting himself  under  Bussian  influence 
is  a  perfectly  fair  and  reasonable  ob- 
ject ;  but  are  we  likely  to  secure 
the  confidence  and  friendship  of  the 
Ameer  by  a  march  upon  Gabm  ?  Pro- 
bably, if  we  could  ascertain  the  real 
feelinff  of  the  Ameer  we  should  find 
it  to  be  one  of  very  impartial  dislike, 
boiii  of  the  Eussians  ana  of  us.  Now, 
if  we  are  to  establish  ourselves  at  Jella- 
labad,  as  has  been  suggested,  while  the 
Bussians  are  hondre^i  of  n^iles  away^ 


it  needs  no  great  aouteness  to  see  that  we, 
being  nearer,  shall  be  the  more  cordially 
detested  of  the  two.  That  is  on  the 
supposition  that  it  is  intended  to  leave 
the  Ameer  his  independence,  together 
with  the  greater  paxt  of  his  territory. 
The  net  result  of  the  war  in  i^at  case 
would  be  that  we  should  be  a  little  more 
feared  and'  a  good  deal  more  disliked 
than  hitherto.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
Afghanistan  is  to  be  subdued  as  well  as 
overrun—  and  recollect  it  is  not  always 
in  your  power  to  stop  the  war  at  the 
precise  moment  you  please,  because 
aespair  does  not  reason,  and  men  often 
fight  on  when  there  is  no  hope  of  ulti- 
mate success — the  undertaking  will  be 
one  of  a  very  serious  character.  There 
is  not  a  more  difficult  country  in  the 
world  than  Afghanistan.  It  is  a  com- 
plicated mass  of  mountain  ranges,  in- 
habited by  warlike  tribes  constantly  at 
feud  with  one  another,  but  always  ready 
to  imite  against  a  foreign  enemy.  They 
do  not  care  for  or  value  peace.  They 
are  quite  willing  to  tolerate  anarchy, 
but  they  will  not  endure  servitude. 
That  we  can  hold  Afghanistan  I  do  not 
doubt ;  but  the  question  is,  whether  we 
should  not  hold  it  at  an  expenditure 
of  money  which,  if  otherwise  applied, 
would  secure  to  us  the  goodwill  of  every 
Afj^han  Ohief  for  many  years  to  come  ? 
I  have  only  one  word  to  add  on  the 
financial  aspect  of  the  question.  I  must 
confess  I  heard  with  some  surprise  the 
statement  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  as  to  the  cost  of  the  campaign. 
Of  course,  I  speak  with  respect,  and 
with  every  wish  to  accept  as  conclusive 
the  estimate  formed  by  those  most  com- 
petent to  give  it ;  but  I  remember — and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  must 
remember — our  last^'experience  of  a  little 
war.  The  cost  of  the  Abyssinian  War, 
it  was  hoped,  would  be  £2,000,000 
or  £3,000,000;  but  it  turned  out  to  be 
not  much  less  than  £9,000,000.  I  hope 
the  same  will  not  be  the  case  now; 
but  if  the  anticipations  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regam  to  the  present  cam- 
paign are  realized,  it  will  be  the  cheapest 
campaign  ever  undertaken.  In  connec- 
tion with  this  subject  I  must  say  I  look 
with  some  alarm  on  the  present  and 

Prospective  condition  of  the  finances  of 
ndia.  In  my  opinion,  the  danger  to  our 
Empire  comes  from  that  quarter  much 
more  than  horn,  any  foreign  intrigue  or 
threfit  of  invasion.    Look  at  the  state 
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of  things  in  that  respect.  You  have 
there  a  population  of  200,000,000  of 
people,  all  except  a  veiy  few  of  whom 
are  practically  trying  the  experiment 
on  how  little  food  it  is  possible  to  keep 
body  and  soul  together.  The  great 
bulk  of  the  people  consume  nouiing 
but  necessaries,  and  it  is  on  these  ne- 
cessaries that  new  taxation  must  fall, 
because  there  is  nothing  else  to  tax. 
The  Bevenue  is  far  from  haying  the 
elasticity  which  belongs  to  our  nome 
Sevenue  in  normal  times.  You  haye  a 
standing  increase  of  Debt — ^I  do  not  say 
from  year  to  year,  but  from  10  years  to 
10  years;  you  have  had  an  enormous 
increase  of  expenditure  during  the  20 
years  that  haye  elapsed  since  the  East 
India  Company  was  done  away  with ;  you 
haye  a  people  on  whom  you  do  not  know 
how  to  lay  fresh  burdens  to  any  con- 
siderable extent.  And,  my  Lords,  this 
is  not  all.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  referred  with  peculiar  satisfaction 
to  the  flourishing  condition  of  one  part 
of  the  Revenue — that  derived  Drom 
opium.  Now,  that  is  exactly  the  most 
precarious  of  the  whole.  Once  let  the 
Chinese  people  take  to  growing  their 
own  opium,  or  let  the  Chinese  Govern- 
ment make  an  earnest  attempt  to  put 
down  its  importation  —  public  opinion 
certainly  would  not  allow  us  to  make  a 
second  opium  war  —  and  by  the  ces- 
sation of  that  one  branch  of  Hevenue 
there  would  be  at  once  £6,000,000  or 
£7,000.000  struck  off  the  Indian  Re- 
venue— a  loss  which  could  not  be  re- 
placed, and  which  would  lead  not  merely 
to  embarrassment,  but  to  insolvency. 
My  Lords,  I  do  not  ask  you  to  accept 
the,  it  may  be  rather  despondent,  views 
I  hold  on  that  point.  I  only  ask  you 
to  remember  that  the  flnancisd  position 
of  India  is  grave.  If  we  are  to  en- 
counter danger,  I  believe  there  is  less 
to  be  apprehended  from  beyond  our 
Frontier  than  from  the  discontent  which 
would  ensue  upon  a  greatly  enhanced 
taxation.  The  burden  is  already  heavy ; 
and  what  would  happen  should  any  un- 
fortunate combination  of  circumstances 
require  it  to  be  increased?  But  that 
is  a  matter  I  only  touch  in  passing. 
On  the  question  before  us  I  have  come 
to  the  conclusion  which  I  have  endea- 
voured to  express.  I  see  nothing  to 
condemn  in  the  policy  of  1876 — on  the 
contrary.  I  should  have  been  ready  to 
defend  it  were  defence  from  me  xieces- 
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sary.  But  with  the  Russian  Mission 
matters  took  anew  turn.  I  repeat  it; 
I  do  not  contend  that  there  has  been 
no  provocation ;  but  I  cannot  but  believe 
that  the  Viceroy  and  his  advisers  have 
precipitated  a  war  which,  by  a  little 
more  patience  and  forbearance,  might 
have  been  avoided.  And  if  I  am  to 
express  my  opinion  upon  the  matter  in 
a  word  I  would  say  that,  in  my  judg- 
ment, this  war  on  which  we  have  en- 
tered is  unnecessary,  and  that,  being 
unnecessary,  it  cannot  be  either  wise  or 

just.  

The  Duke  op  SOMERSET  said,  lie 
could  not  agree  with  the  noble  Earl 
who  had  just  spoken  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
that  their  vote  could  not  possibly  have 
any  effect  on  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, for  the  Amendment  must  be 
viewed  in  connection  with  a  Motion 
which  was  made  in  the  other  House, 
and  he  could  not  look  upon  the  two  as 
anything  but  an  attempt  to  displace  the 
Ministry.  He  had  been  in  Parliament, 
in  one  House  or  the  other,  for  40  years, 
and  he  had  known  many  attacks  made 
by  the  Opposition  on  existing  Govern- 
ments ;  but  he  did  not  remember  one 
occasion  on  which  the  usual  arrange- 
ments for  the  consultation  of  the  Party 
had  led  to  the  proposing  of  such  a  Re- 
solution as  this  Amendment.  The  noble 
Lord  who  moved  the  Amendment  did  not 
care  to  call  his  Party  together;  but  it 
seemed  that  a  few  noble  Lords  must 
have  met  in  a  closet  and  settled  on  the 
Amendment.  For  what  did  the  Resolu- 
tion imply?  It  spoke  of  bringing  the 
war  in  which  we  were  engaged  to  **  a 
safe  and  honourable  conclusion;"  and 
what  he  complained  of  was  that  llie  op- 
ponents of  tlie  Gt)vemment  went  with 
one  voice  to  the  country  and  came  to 
this  House  with  another.  They  excited 
the  country  by  saying  that  the  war  was 
contrary  to  all  the  precepts  of  morality 
and  all  the  principles  of  religion ;  and 
yet  they  came  to  this  House  and  talked 
of  bringing  it  to  ''a  safe  and  honour- 
able conclusion."  Of  course,  the  Go- 
vernment wish  for  nothing  else  but  to 
bring  it  to  a  safe  and  honourable  con- 
clusion; they  did  not  want  the  as* 
sistance  of  the  Opposition  to  do  that. 
As  to  the  question  on  which  bo  much 
discussion  had  been  raised — ^Who  caused 
the  war?  the  Opposition  referred  to 
the  taking  of  Quetta  and  to  the  donii- 
neering  style  of  Lord  Lytton  to  the 
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Ameer,  as  having  been  the  oanses  of  the 
war.  But  that  morning  they  had  seen 
the  Ameer's  own  opinions,  and  it  was 
that  some  of  onr  Viceroys  had  entered 
into  a  flEunily  quarrel,  and  had  given  him 
some  advice  and  lectured  him  about  his 
conduct  towards  his  son,  Yakoob  Elian, 
who  was  heir-apparent  and  a  very  pro- 
mising youth.  He  had  murdered  with 
his  own  hand  one  or  two  people,  inclu- 
ding the  Oommander-in-Qiief,  and  he 
was  the  terror  of  the  country.  The 
Ameer  had  induced  him  to  visit  Gabul, 
and  then,  in  true  Afghan  style,  took  hold 
of  his  promising  relation,  and  kept  him 
prisoner  at  Cabul;  and  then  his  fol- 
lowers became  indignant,  and  made  a 
great  disturbance  in  the  country.  Com- 
plaint had  been  made  of  the  manner  in 
which  he  condemned  the  conduct  of  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Lawrence)  in  refer- 
ence to  the  agitation  in  this  country.  He 
did  not  wish  to  have  used  a  discourteous 
word,  for  he  appreciated  the  great  ser- 
vices of  that  noble  Lord ;  and,  k>oking  at 
the  report  of  his  speech  next  day,  he 
oould  not  find  that  ne  had  used  a  word 
which  should  have  given  offence.  He 
praised  the  noble  Lord  for  his  former 
oonduot  in  reference  to  his  administra- 
tion of  Indian  affairs;  but  he  regretted 
the  course  his  noble  Friend  had  taken 
in  reference  to  the  affairs  of  Afghan- 
istan. He  felt  that  he  had  as  much 
right  to  express  condemnation  as  to  ex- 
press approbation.  Then  they  were  told 
that  the  present  Government  had  caused 
all  this  disturbance  in  the  minds  of  the 
Ameer  and  his  jpeople.  The  Afghan 
Papers  did  not  justify  that  assertion. 
Those  ;Papers  showed  that  in  1875,  in 
1873,  and  before  that,  the  Ameer  was 
only  looking  to  see  where  he  could  make 
the  best  bargain.  He  said  he  must  be 
supported  on  one  side  or  the  other ;  he 
wanted  to  be  supported  by  us  or  by 
Busoia;  he  was  determined  to  get 
some  support,  for  he  could  not  stand 
alone;  and,  in  the  meantime,  Bussia 
had  advanced  to  Ehiva.  What  was  the 
ffood  of  saying  that  the  Government  had 
departed  from  the  policy  of  former  Vice- 
roys ?  Oircumstances  had  altered,  and 
we  must  adapt  our  policy  to  those  altered 
circumstances.  It  was  dear  enough 
from  the  Papers  that,  when  we  brou^^t 
the  Indian  troops  to  Malta,  Bussia  re- 
garded that  as  a  menace,  and  moved 
towards  Oabul  and  Merv  as  a  counter 
menace ;  and  that  had  opened  the  eyes 
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of  the  country  to  the  dangers  by  which 
we  were  threatened.  The  question  was 
how  that  danger  was  to  be  met?  He 
was  aware,  from  having  heard  the  Fron- 
tier question  discussed  40  years  ago,  that 
it  was  one  surrounded  with  enormous 
difficulties.  We  must  have  a  safe  Fron- 
tier. It  was  of  no  use  saying  it  wo^d 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money.  No  doubt 
it  would ;  but  was  not  India  worth  it  ? 
Gould  India  be  constantly  threatened  ? 
We  had  a  duty  to  its  people,  and  that 
duty  was  to  protect  them.  These  wide 
dominions  were  obtained  very  often  by 
stratagem  and  violence ;  we  had  to  com- 
pensate the  people  of  India  for  former 
wrong ;  and  the  best  way  was  to  Rive 
them  tranquillity  and  peace.  We  had 
done  that  to  a  great  extent,  and  he  be- 
lieved we  had  governed  the  countiy  to 
its  great  advantage.  We  relieved  them 
in  tiieir  famines;  we  continually  pre- 
vented war  withm  their  borders;  and 
we  had  a  further  duty,  which  was  to 
protect  them  against  war  from  without 
their  border.  For  these  reasons  he 
oould  not  support  the  Amendment, 
which  did  no  credit  to  the  noble  Lord 
who  had  moved  it. 

Thb Eabl 07 OABNABYON :  Ishall 
only  detain  the  House  a  few  minutes. 
The  question  on  which  we  have  to  vote 
divides  itself  into  two  parts,  one  being 
the  financial,  the  other  the  general 
policy  which  has  resulted  in  this  war. 
Of  finance  I  will  say  no  more  than  to 
express  my  hearty  concurrence  in  every 
word  that  fell  from  my  noble  Friend  on 
the  cross-benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby). 
The  general  policy  is  the  real  question 
on  wmoh  the  vote  will  be  taken ;  and  I 
do  not  disffuise  from  myself  that  this 
voto  takes  the  form  of  a  condemnation  of 
the  policy  pursued  by  the  Government  of 
which  I  have  been  a  Member.  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  believe  that  I  am 
extremely  remctant  to  join  in  a  voto 
condemning  the  policy  of  those  with 
whom  only  a  year  ago  I  acted  as  a  Ool- 
league,  and  tnat  I  would  most  gladly, 
if  it  were  possible,  avoid  the  necessity ; 
but  it  is  not  possible.  At  the  same 
time,  as  it  seems  to  me,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances, to  be  imnecessary  and  pain- 
ful to  discuss  in  full  the  details  which 
lead  to  such  a  conclusion,  I  hope  I  shall 
not  be  misunderstood  if  I  venture  for 
once  to  give  the  conclusions  at  which 
I  have  arrived  without  stating  the  rea- 
sons by  which  I  am  quito  ready  to  jus- 
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tify  them.  They  are  oondnaions  which 
have  been  arrived  at  as  the  result  of 
much  thought.  I  oannot,  then,  in  the 
first  place,  reconcile  this  war  with  any 
notions  or  ideas  of  justice.  Adopting 
the  distinction  between  the  policy  pur- 
sued before  1876  and  afterwanis,  I  think 
the  policy  which  led  to  the  war  was 
erroneous,  and  that  the  policy  which  is 
the  object  of  that  war  is  imsound,  dan- 
gerous, and  delusiye.  I  believe  the  ex- 
pense will  be  very  much  larger  than  the 
present  estimate.  I  doubt  veiy  much 
what  is  said  about  the  rectification  of 
Frontier,  when  I  find  military  authorities 
difiPering  so  largely  about  it.  I  hate  the 
word  rectification;  it  seems  to  me  to 
savour  of  some  of  the  worst  traditions  of 
the  worst  periods  of  the  French  Empire 
— ^it  is  a  word  borrowed  from  an  evil 
school ;  it  is  a  word  which  has  been 
too  often  used  to  conceal  wrong  and 
robbery,  and  that  system  of  stratagem 
and  violence  which,  to  my  astonishment, 
my  noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Duke  of 
Somerset)  just  now  seemed  to  eulogize, 
and  against  which  I,  for  one,  must 
with  my  whole  strength  protest.  If 
wrong  and  robbery  had  been  the  foun- 
dation of  our  Indian  Empire,  I  should 
look  back  with  shame  instead  of  pride 
upon  those  who  founded  it.  To  sum 
up,  then,  my  principal  objections  to  the 

rlicy  which  has  been  pursued — ^first, 
think  the  morality  and  character  of 
the  country  has  been  lowered  by  the 
recent  transactions;  and  next,  with  re- 
gard to  India,  for  the  policy  which  has 
so  long  been  adopted  by  successive  Go- 
vernors General,  and  which  has  already 
borne  no  insignificant  fruit,  you  have 
substituted  one  which  is  sown  with 
the  seeds  of  hatred,  distrust,  and  future 
foreign  difficulties.  It  has  taken  the 
lifetime  of  a  generation  to  efface  from 
the  Native  mind  the  recollections  of  the 
former  Afghan  War — these  transactions 
wiU  inevitably  revive  them.  And  what 
is  the  policy  you  have  substituted  ?  I 
admit  it  is  a  ^owy,  an  ambitious,  and, 
to  many  people,  an  attractive  policy; 
but  I  beUeve  it  has  neither  substance 
nor  reality,  and  sooner  or  later  —  pro- 
bably soon  rather  than  late— it  must 
issue  in  disappointment  and  failure.  It 
is  at  variance  with  the  promises  origin- 
ally given  to  the  Ameer;  it  is  at  va- 
riance with  the  patient,  and  conciliatory, 
and  consistent  policy  which  Lord  Mayo 
pursued;    and  the  only  compensating 
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merit  I  can  discover  in  it  is  that  it  is  an 
open — I  think  a  cynical  exhibition  of 
power,  which  for  a  time  may  have,  if 
successful,  an  effect  on  the  wavering 
dispositions  and  doubtful  allegiance  of 
Native  Governments.  But  even  this  is 
very  uncertain.  I  have  but  one  word 
more  to  say.  I  can,  if  I  rightly  caught 
his  meaninff,  accept  the  view  of  my 
noble  Friend  the  noble  Earl  who  sits  on 
the  cross-benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
with  regard  to  Ministerial  responsibility. 
I,  like  him,  was  a  Member  of  me  Govern- 
ment at  the  time  these  despatches  were 
written,  and  I  would  be  the  last  to  shirk 
my  fair  share  of  responsibility.  But 
I  will  say  thia— that,  assuming  every 
one  of  the  despatches  to  be  sound,  right, 
and  reasonable,  I  can  see  nothing'in  the 
Correspondence,  as  far  as  I  remember, 
which  constitutes  a  just  and  legitimate 
cause  of  war.  Certainly,  when  the 
Ameer  was  urged  to  establish  a  British 
Agency  in  Afghanistan,  Ihe  Government 
never  contemplated  that  that  demand 
was  to  be  enforced  at  the  point  of  the 
sword.  In  that  lies  the  whole  differ- 
ence— between  representing,  and  even 
urging  upon  the  Ameer  what  was  desir- 
able, and  in  forcing  it  at  the  point  of 
the  bayonet.  Such  being  the  case, 
though  I  can  honestly  and  unfeignedly 
say  that  I  never  gave  a  vote  with 
more  reluctance,  I  shaU  vote  for  the 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Viscount.  It 
is  very  likely  I  shall  be  in  a  minoriiy — 
perhaps  a  small  minority ;  but  to  any- 
one who  knows  the  history  of  this 
country  that  is  not  a  very  serious  trial. 
There  is  nothing  in  it  which  need  dismay 
any  man.  It  is  far  more  important, 
when  one  feels  the  honour  and  morab'ty 
of  the  country  at  stake — whether  the 
numbers  be  few  or  many — irrespective 
of  Party  discipline,  that  we  should  be 
content  to  record  our  opinion,  in  the 
face  of  an  adverse  FarHament,  it  may 
be  also  of  an  adverse  Party — I  am  not 
prepared  as  yet  to  say  in  the  face  of  an 
adverse  country. 

LoBD  NAPIER  AHD  ETTRIOK  said, 
he  was  very  glad  to  hear  the  account 
which  had  been  given  by  the  noble 
Viscount  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  (Viscount  Oranbrook)  wili  refer- 
ence to  the  surplus  of  £2,500,000  on  the 
present  Indian  financial  year.  The  es- 
timated expenditure  of  the  war  was 
about  £1,200,000,  so  that  there  would 
still  remain  n  substantial  surplus.    He 
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thought,  however,  after  a  period  of  so 
muoh    distress   in  India,  that  surplus 
ought  to  have  been  devoted  to  those 
works  of  national  improvement  of  which 
that    country  stood  so  much  in  need. 
After  the  admirable  spirit  which  India 
had  recently  displayed,  the  Government 
ought  to  have  shown  more  generosity 
ihw  charging  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  war  on  the  Indian  Exchequer. 
He  hoped  the  Government  would  re- 
consider this  matter.    What  India  de- 
sired was  to  co-operate  with  England ; 
certainly,  the  whole  burden  should  not 
be  thrown  on  India.     He  approved  very 
much  of  the  able  and  logical  speech  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  from  the  cross- 
bench  (Earl  Gbey).    He  contended  Hiat 
although  Afghanistan  had  given  some 
|vovocation,  the  main  quarrel  lay  with 
Bussia,  and  it  was  to  Bussia  we  should 
address  our  principal  remonstrance.  He 
also  said,  if  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
had  given  us  a  certain  amoimt  of  provo- 
cation, we  had  acted  with  imdue  precipi- 
tation, and  that  if  we  had  given  him 
more    time  for  reflection  the    q^uairel 
might  have  been  pacifically  adjusted. 
No  doubt  we  had  some  reason  for  com- 
plaint against  Bussia— especially  at  an 
earlier  period  in  the  transaction ;  but, 
considering  the  relations  that  th)dn  ex- 
isted between  England  and  Bussia,  and 
the  strong  probability  of  a  war  between 
the  two  countries,  he  could  not  say  that 
the  sending  by  Bussia  of  a  Mission  to 
Oabul  could  be  found  much  fault  with. 
Bussia  did  only  what  we  should  have 
done  in  similar  circumstances.    Besides, 
from  the  first  Bussia  cut  off  almost  all 
groimds  of  expostulation  or  remonstrance 
on  our  part,  for  on  the  2nd  of  July  the 
Bussian  Assistant  Minister  fbr  Foreign 
Affairs    denied    absolutely    that    any 
Mission  had  been  sent  by  his  Govern- 
ment to  Oabul,  or  that  there  was  any  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Bussian  Go- 
vernment or  of  the  Governor  of  Turkes- 
tan to  send  a  Mission.     The  Bussian 
Ck>v6mment  could,  therefore,  always  say 
that  the  Mission  had  been  sent  by  the 
(Governor  of  Turkestan  without   their 
knowledge.    Further,  the  Mission  was 
now  represented  to  be  simply  one  of 
courtesy  and  compliment.    In  tiiese  dr- 
enmstances,  it  was  not  possible  to  address 
any  serious  remonstrances  to  the  Bussian 
Government.     What  did  our  Govem- 
Biant  do  on  a  similar  occasion  ?    In  1840 
the  Government  of  Egiypt,  instigated  by 


F^eanoe,  placed   the   dominions  of  the 
Stthan  in  serious  jeopardy.    Lord  Pal- 
merston,    with    tne    greatest    secrecy, 
formed  a    coalition  of   the    European 
Powers  against  France ;  but  did  he  lead 
them  agamst  France  ?    Not  at  all.    He 
brought  them  to  bear  against  Egypt,  and 
by  a  judicious  employment  of  their  forces 
they  expelled  the  Egyptian  army  from 
Syria,  and  destroyed  Uie  policy  of  France 
by  which  Egypt  had  been  set  in  motion. 
The  refusal  to  receive  a  British  Besident 
at  Oabul,  or  the  reception  of  a  Bussian 
Mission  there,  were  not  the  grounds  of 
this  war.     The  grounds  were  that  when 
a  Bussian  Mission  had  been  received  at 
Oabul  with  distinguished  honour,  the 
Ameer,  though    repeatedly  requested, 
obstinately  refused  to  receive  a  similar 
Mission  from  us  with  the  same  honour. 
That  refusal  practically  amounted  to  an 
act  of   menace    and   hostility  to    Her 
M^esly's  Government.    It  was  always 
difacult  in  this  country  to  justify  a  war 
not  of  defence  but  of  policy ;  but  a  war 
might  be  justified  on  grounds  of  policy, 
and  this  was  such  a  war.     If  we  had 
shrunk  from  action  on  this  occasion  we 
might  in  a  year  or  two  have  been  placed 
in  a  position  where  we  should  have  to 
incur  f&r  greater  expense  and  suffering. 
But  though  the  Government  had  just 
cause  of  war,  he  held  that  the  circum- 
stances were  such  that,  having  shown 
ourselves  to  be  perfectly  in  earnest  and 
absolutely  powerful  for  the  objects  we 
had  in  view,  we  ought  to  take  the  first 
opportunity  of  granting  favourable  terms 
to  the  Ameer.    And  now  a  word  as  to 
the  fi;eneral  question  of    policy.      He 
founa  that    tne    successive    Governors 
General  aimed  at  the  same  policy,  though 
differing  as  to  the  means  by  which  that 
policn^  was  to  be  executed.    The  policy 
on  which  they  were  agreed  was  the  main- 
tenance in  iighanistan  of  a  strong  and 
independent  Government,  having  aims 
consistent  with  our   policy.    But    one 
party  said  that  was  to  be  secured  by  a 
general  system  of  negotiations  and  assur- 
ances to  the  effect  that  the  Ameer  waste 
be  assisted  with  money  and  arms,  and, 
in  cases  of  extreme  necessity,  with  troops. 
By  others  it  was  argued  that  these  assur- 
ances ou^t  to  be  put  into  the  form  of  a 
definite  Treaty.    The  advocates  of  the 
general  system  of  assurances  admitted 
tiiat,  in  certain  circumstances,  it  would  be 
desirable  to  sign  a  Treaty.    The  only 
advantage  he  had  ever  heard  alleged  in 
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&yoiir  of  general  assiiranceB  as  compared 
with  Treaties  was,  that  under  the  former 
system  we  avoided  the  danger  of  en- 
tangling ourselves  in  distinct  and  onerous 
obligations  with  Afghanistan  which  it 
mi^t  at  some  future  period  be  incon- 
venient to  fiiM.    He  maintained,  how- 
ever, that  this  advantage  was  a  great 
deal  more  apparent  than  real ;  for  under 
the  system  oi  assurances  the  Bepresenta- 
tives  of  Her  Majesty  in  India  had  made 
arrangements  defining  the  boundaries 
of  Afghanistan  and  engaging  to  defend 
those    boundaries,  in    certain    circum- 
stances, by  force  of  arms.     Could  it  be 
said  that  after  doing  this  the  Govern- 
ment had  remained  really  free,  and  had 
incurred  no  serious  or  binding  obliga- 
tions?    On  the  contrary,  he  ventured 
to  say  that  even  if  no  Treaty  should  ever 
be  signed,  this  country  was  bound,  in 
honour,  and  in  equity  by  the  obligations 
it  had  successively  undertaken ;  and  that 
the  only  liberty  it  had  retained  for  itself 
under  this  system  was  to  violate  its  en- 
gagements and  to  retire  from  its  obliga- 
tions with  disgrace.    In  his  opinion  we 
had,  under  this  system  of  assurances, 
practically  incurred  the  obligation  of  pre- 
serving, in  certain  circumstances,   the 
integrity  of  Afghanistan,  and  of  inter- 
fering in  the  internal  affairs  of  that  State. 
We  &d  said  that  we  wanted  a  strong 
and  an  united  Afghanistan  in  which  we 
diould  have  ezdusive  authority,   and 
in  which  the  influence  of  Bussia  should 
have  no  exercise.  How  could  this  object 
be  attained  if  we  suffered  the  present 
State  of  Afghanistan,  which  we  had  cre- 
ated and  defined,  to  go  to  pieces  ?     The 
policy  pursued  by  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Lawrence),  the  Viceroy  who  preceded 
Lord  Mayo,  by  Lord  Mayo  himself,  and 
by  Lord  Northbrook,   virtually  estab- 
lished obligations  towards  Afghanistan 
from  which  this  country  could  not  es- 
cape. The  Bussians  were  a  great  people, 
with  the  consciousness  of  a  great  past 
and  a  greater  future,  and  their  Sove- 
reign was  by  nature  in  the  highest  de- 
gree humane,  liberal,  and  sincere.    But 
we    Bussian  (Government   was  moved 
forward  on  the  back  of  national  sym- 
pathies and  national  aspirations.    With 
a  Government  and  a  country  so  consti- 
tuted we  had  every  reason  to  maintain 
relations  of  amity  and  alliance.    But  in 
order  to  realize  tnat  result  it  was  neces- 
sary that  our  Government  should  employ 
i'udicious  means  and  expedients ;  and  the 
^est  means  and  ezpecljents  which  they 


could  employ  were  an  absolute  plainness 
and  a  perfect  frankness,  so  that  there 
might  exist  no  doubt  or  imcertainty  as 
to  our  relations  with  the  various  States 
with  which  we  were  brought  into  con- 
tact.   With  regard  to  Central  Asia,  the 
experience  of  the  past  proved  that  that 
effect  could  not  be  produced  by  vague 
and  indefinite  assurances  and  declara- 
tions, but  only  by  formal  Treaty  and 
guarantee.    Another  reason  why  it  was 
requisite  to  make  a  binding  Treaty  with 
Afghanistan  was  that    such  a    course 
would  impart  an  element  of  permanency 
and  consistency   to  the   poucy  of  this 
country.      There  was  a  danger,   inci- 
dental to  our  Parliamentary  Constitu- 
tion, of  a  fluctuating  or  uncertain  cha- 
racter attaching  to  our  foreign  relations, 
and,  therefore,  it  was  extremely  desir- 
able to  fix  the  nature  of  those  foreign 
relations  by  formal  Treaties.     Such  a 
Treaty,  in  reference  to  Afghanistan  es- 
pecially, would   have  a   tranquillizing 
effect  upon  India.    In  alluding  to  a  cer- 
tain  Memorandum    dictated   by   Lord 
Lytton,  Earl  Ghranville  had  character- 
ized the  Viceroy's  language  as  very  im- 
prudent.   If  that  language  had  really 
been  intended  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Ameer,  that  reproach  might  have 
been  directed  against  it  with  some  rea^ 
son.    But  it  was  not  distinctly  proved 
in  the  Correspondence  before  their  Lord- 
ships that  the  Viceroy's  language  was 
meant  to  be  communicated  to  uie  Ameer. 
It  was  merely  used  in  confidence  by 
Lord  Lytton  to  a  British  Agent,  who 
was  only  to  convey  the  genercd  sense  of 
it  to  the  Ameer ;  and  there  was  no  rea- 
son why  the  Native  Agent  should  com- 
mimicate    to  the  Ameer  any  particu- 
lar illustration  or  expression  then  em- 
ployed by  his  Excellency.      Another  re- 
proach had  been  cast  upon  the  Viceroy 
by  Earl  Granville.    The  Viceroy  was 
stated  to  have  said  that  in  certain  con- 
tingencies we  could  efface  Afghanistan 
from  the  map  of  the  world  and  partition 
it  between  two  great  Powers ;  and  it  was 
complained  by  the  noble  Earl  that  no 
evidence  that  any   intimation  to  that 
effect  had  ever  been  conveyed  to  Bussia 
appeared  in  the  Papers  on  their  Lord- 
snips' Table.  But  the  fact  tiiattheBussian 
and  the  English  Governments  had  for- 
mally created  the  theoxy  that  an  inde- 
pendent Afghanistan  should  be  main- 
tained between  the  two  countries  waa 
believed,  although  the  theory  was  not 
universally  accepted.  But  if  their  Lord- 
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ships  would  read  the  conversation  which 
took  place  between  Her  Majesty's  Charge 
d' Affaires  at  St.  Petersburg  and  the 
Bussian  Foreign  Secretary  on  the  23rd 
of  June,  1875,  and  a  second  held  in  the 
following  month,  they  would  find  the 
matter  sdluded  to  as  to  which  reference, 
it  was  said,  was  made  by  the  Viceroy, 
and  that  the  idea  of  a  partition  of  M- 
ghanistan  existed,  at  all  events,  in  some 
Bussian  minds.  With  reference  to  the 
defence  of  our  Indian  Empire,  it  could, 
no  doubt,  be  defended  from  our  present 
Frontier ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  policy 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  would  fur- 
nish a  Frontier  which  was  accredited  by 
the  highest  authorities  and  had  been 
recommended  by  the  great  Emperor 
Akbar  300  years  ago. 

The  E^rl  of  ABEEDEEN  said,  that 
the  question  had  been  aigued,  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  as  tl]LOugh  the 
policy  they  had  adopted  was  the  only 
one  they  could  have  pursued.    But  he 
could  not  agree  in  that  position.    As  to 
the  charge  of  want  of  patriotism,  which 
had  been  preferred  against  the  oppo- 
nents of  the  Gt)vemment  on  this  ques- 
tion, it  would  fall  very  lightly  upon  those 
who  felt  they  were  acting  in  this  matter 
from  honest  conviction.     A  severance 
of  Party  ties  was  a  matter  which  no 
one  of  ordinary  sensitiveness  could  view 
with  indifference ;  and  it  was  also  very 
natural  that  one  should  be  inclined  to 
abstain  from  any  hostile  act  towards 
the  Administration  with  a  war  on  their 
hands.    But  the  present  question  was 
not  one  on  which  they  could  be  guided 
by  inclination.    It  involved  g^eat  poli- 
tical principles ;  and  he  was  convinced 
their  Xordsnips  would  feel  it  incumbent 
to  vote  upon  it  according  to  their  con- 
victions, without  respect  to  considera- 
tions of  political  convenience.     It  might 
appear  that  some  apology  was  required 
from    one  who,    without    any    special 
qualification,  took  part  in  the  present 
debate ;  but  he  trusted  that  the  impor- 
tance of  the  question  would  absolve  him 
from  the  charge  of  temerity.    Some  of 
the    distinguiiULed    Members    of  their 
Lordships'  House  had  been  the   Col- 
leagues of  a  Minister  whose  words  were 
listened  to  with  attention,  and  whose 
name  he  had  the  honour  of  bearing; 
and  he  could  not  but  think  that  if  that 
Minister  had  lived  to  the  present  day 
he  would  not  have  flailed  to  endorse  the 
views  now  expressed  by  his  former  Col- 
leagues and  supporters. 


The  Eabl  of  AIBUE  maintained 
that  the  merits  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
the  late  Viceroy  of  India  and  his  Pre- 
decessors had  not  been  sufficiently  ap- 
preciated by  the  present  Government, 
and  that  the  arguments  of  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  in  the  debate 
of  Thursday  evening  had  not  been 
refuted.  The  noble  Viscount  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  who  opened  the 
debate,  had  sought  to  cast  the  re- 
sponsibility of  me  present  state  of 
affairs  upon  Ihe  late  Government ;  and 
he  had  said  that  the  assistance  proffered 
to  the  Ameer  by  the  late  Viceroy  was 
hedged  about  by  so  many  conditions  as  ' 
to  make  the  promise  amount  to  little  or 
nothing.  But  if  their  Lordships  would 
look  at  the  Correspondence  be&re  Par- 
liament they  would  see  that  the  offers 
of  the  present  Viceroy  (Lord  Lytton) 
were  equally  hedged  about  by  conditions 
and  limitations.  Looking  at  what  had 
transpired  in  the  Conferences  with  the 
Ameer,  it  must  be  admitted  that  we  had 
placed  him  in  a  very  false  position.  We 
had  told  him  first  that  if  he  would  not 
come  into  our  views,  Bussia  would  come 
to  an  arrangement  with  us;  then  we  had 
entered  into  prolonged  negotiations  with 
him ;  and,  finally,  we  had  broken  them 
off.  No  wonder  the  Ameer  had  felt  that 
he  was  in  a  comer;  that  we  were  not 
serious  in  our  professions  to  him;  and 
that  it  was  his  interest  to  come  to  an 
understanding  with  Bussia  in  order  to 
protect  himself.  It  really  seemed  as  if 
our  object  had  been  to  get  him  into  a 
comer.  We  had  gone  a  very  strange 
way  about  promotmg  that  which  was 
said  to  have  been  "at  all  times  the 
object  of  our  policy,"  the  statement  of 
wnich  was  in  curious  contrast  with  the 
results  our  action  had  produced. 

Eabl  GEEY  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  said, 
he  saw  no  objection  to  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate ;  but  he  thought  it  would 
be  for  the  convenience  of  their  Lord- 
ships to  meet  to-morrow  at  4  o'clock, 
instead  of  the  usual  hour. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Further  debate  adjourned  till  J7b« 
morrow. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 
Twefve  o'<dook,  till  To-morrow, 

Four  o'olodu 
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HOUSE    OF    OOMMONS, 
Monday y  9th  December,  1878. 


MIKrUTES.]— New  Writs  Issuid— Jbr  Lon- 
donderry County,  V.  Richard  Smyth,  eeqnire, 
deceased ;  for  Borough  of  New  Roes,  v.  John 
Dunbar,  esquire,  deceased. 

Public  Bills  —  Retolution  in  Committee  —  Or- 
dered—Fint  Beading— Oopyrighi  ^  [6Z}, 

Ordered— Firtt  Seadin^ —  BoTongh  Franchise 

(Ireland)  •  [49] ;  Tenants'  Improvements  in 

Towns    (Ireland)  •    [60]  ;     Landlord    and 

Tenant  (Ireland)   (No.   2)  •  [61]  ;    Andent 

Monuments  *  [62]. 

QUESTIONS. 


THE     COINAGE  —  WITHDRAWAL    OF 
WORN  SILVER  COIN. 

QX7E8TION. 

Mr.  monk  asked  Mr.  Ohanoellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  is  aware  of 
the  serious  extent  to  which  the  silver 
coin  of  the  Healm  is  defaced  by  wear 
and  tear,  and  of  the  inconvenience  arising 
therefrom  to  large  employers  and  their 
workmen ;  and,  whether  the  Qovemment 
will  take  steps  to  withdraw  such  worn 
coin  from  circulation  ?  

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  the  Bank  of  England  un- 
dertakes to  receive  in  London  and  at  its 
branches  worn  and  defaced  silver  coin 
which  may  be  brought  to  it,  and,  if  re- 
quired, exchange  it  for  new  coin.  No 
banker,  therefore,  need  re-issue  worn 
coin,  and  large  amounts  are  withdrawn 
from  circulation  every  year  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State.  The  average  an- 
nual amount  withdrawn  in  the  united 
Kingdom  during  the  five  years  ending 
1877-8  was  nearly  £200,000 ;  but  during 
the  present  financial  year,  owing  to  the 
contraction  of  trade,  the  amount  pre- 
sented for  withdrawid  will  be  little  snort 
of  £500,000.  To  meet  the  excessive 
charge  which  will  thus  be  imposed  on 
the  Mint  a  Supplementary  Vote  of 
£30,000  was  taken  last  Session.  The 
particulars  will  be  found  in  the  Beport 
of  the  Master  of  the  Mint. 


TORKEY— REPORT   OF  THE  RHODOPB 
COMMISSION.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  ELCHO  asked,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  entertain  any 
doubt  as  to  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Bhodope  Beport;  and,  whether  they 
have  token,  or  are  about  to  take,  any 
steps  to  carry  into  effect  the  objectis  for 
which  the  Bhodope  European  Commis- 
sion was  appointed  ?  

The  OQANOELLOB  OF  THE  EXOHE- 
QXJEB :  Sir,  perhaps,  as  the  Question 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon)  on  this  subject  was  ad- 
dreissed  to  me,  and  it  was  at  my  request 
he  postponed  it,  I  may  be  aUowed  to 
answer  my  noble  Friend.  It  is  not  quite 
correct  to  speak  of  ''the  Bhodope  Be- 
port." No  single  united  Beport  has 
been  made  by  the  members  of  that  Oom- 
mission.  Four  members  have  addressed 
separate  and  identic  Beports  to  their  own 
Ambassadors ;  and  in  these  circumstances 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  any 
political  action  upon  it  without  serious 
consideration.  With  regard,  however, 
to  the  recommendations  contained  in  the 
Beport  as  to  the  sufferings  which  un- 
doubtedly have  been  brought  to  light, 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  any  adequate 
relief  can  be  provided,  either  by  private 
charity  or  by  the  funds  of  the  Turkish 
Government.  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment are  considering  whether  they  can 
make  any  proposal  on  this  subject. 

LoBD  ELCHO :  May  I  point  out  that 
my  Question  referred  also  to  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Beport,  and  that  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  any  doubt 
is  entertained  on  the  subject  ? 

The  OHANOELLOB  of  the  EXOHE- 
QXJEB :  Sir,  my  noble  Friend  will  see 
that  is  a  Question  very  difficult  to  answer 
one  way  or  the  other.  The  Beport  which 
has  been  addressed  to  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  by  Her  Majesty's  ijnbas- 
sador  is  one  of  considerable  importance, 
and  it  undoubtedly  discloses  a  serious 
state  of  suffering,  for  which  it  would  be 
re^y  desirable  that  some  remedy  could 
be  found ;  but  I  can  hardly  answer  the 
noble  Lord's  Question. 

LoBD  ELOHO  gave  Notice  that  he 
should  repeat  tiie  Question. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  said,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Answer  which  had  just 
been  given,  he  begged  to  ask  the  Ohan- 
oellor of  the  Ezohequer,  Whether,  in 
the  oiroamstanoe  that  the  Beport  was 
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not  a  united  Heport  of  the  Commission, 
it  was  in  contemplation  to  take  steps 
to  verify  the  Beport  of  our  Commis- 
sioners, or  whether  the  Beport  would 
be  allowed  to  drop  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  op  thb  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  think  it  would  be  better 
that  that  Question  should  be  put  after 
due  Notice  has  been  given. 

Mb.  Sebjeant  SIMON  gave  Notice 
that  he  should  put  the  Question  to- 
morrow. 


SOUTH  APEIOA— THE  CAPE  COLONT— 
THE    MOUNTED    POLICE. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  GGKST  (for  Lord  Bakdolph 
Ghxtbchill)  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether  it  is  true  that 
persons  who  had  contracted  to  serve  the 
Cape  Government  in  a  civil  capacity  in 
the  **  Mounted  Police"  have  been  by  a 
Colonial  Law  compelled,  without  the  op- 
tion of  discharge,  to  serve  in  a  military 
capacity  in  a  force  called  **  The  Mounted 
Bifles ;"  whether  those  who  respectfully 
refused  to  submit  to  this  arrangement 
were  not  tried  by  court  martial  and  sen- 
tenced to  six  months'  imprisonment  and 
hard  labour,  which  involves  their  work- 
ing on  the  roads  of  the  Colony  with 
common  convicts;  and,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Gbvemment  propose  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL^BICKS-BEACH,  in 
reply,  said,  he  was  unable  to  state  whe- 
ther the  reports  referred  to  were  or 
were  not  correct.  Complaints  had  been 
made  to  the  Colonial  Office  in  Novem- 
ber, and  they  had  been  referred  to  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  to  report,  and  that  Beport, 
of  course,  had  not  yet  been  received. 
He  feared  it  would  be  some  time  before 
all  the  facts  of  the  case  were  in  his 
possession. 

Mb.  GOBST  gave  Notice,  on  behalf  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Membe^  for  Wood- 
stock, that  he  would  repeat  the  Question 
at  a  future  period. 

THE  EASTEEN  QUESTION  —  THE 
TREATY  OP  BERLTNT— DESPATCHES— 
CYPEUS-JUmSDIOTION  OP  COURTS 
OP  LAW.— QUESTION. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  Statd  for  Foreign 
AfBairs,  Wh^er  there  can  be  laid  be- 


fore Parliament  the  following  Despatches 
as  to  the  execution  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin,  namely,  the  German  Despatches 
of  August  last  and  the  Answers  of  the 
British  Goremment,  and  the  French 
Despatches  of  22nd  August  and  27th 
September;  and,  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  produce  any  Correspondence 
as  to  the  power  of  the  Courts  in  Cyprus 
to  try  the  subjects  of  Foreign  Powers  for 
offences  against  Turkish  Law,  or  as  to 
the  Cesnola  case  ? 

Mb.  BOUEKE  :  Sir,  the  French  de- 
spatches of  the  22nd  of  August  and 
27th  of  September  are  to  be  found  at 
pages  300  and  302  of  the  French  Yellow 
Book  published  in  November  last.  The 
first  is  a  Circular  addressed  by  M.  Wad- 
dington  to  the  French  Bepresentatives 
abroad.  The  second  is  a  aespatch  ad- 
dressed by  M.  Waddington  to  the 
French  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Neither  of  these  Papers  has  been  com- 
mimicated  to  Lord  Salisbury.  There 
was  no  Correspondence  with  the  German 
Gt)vemmen%  in  August.  A  communica- 
tion was  made  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  September,  but  it  was  strictly 
confidential.  No  Correspondence  has 
taken  place  with  any  foreign  Power  on 
the  subject  of  jurisdiction  in  Cyprus. 

Sib  CHABLES  W.  DILKE  asked, 
whether  the  proceedings  of  the  Cesnola 
case  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  Gt)vemment  by  the  Governor  of 
Cyprus? 

Mb.  B0IIRE[E  :  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  answer  that  Question  without 
Notice.  I  do  not  recollect  that  they 
have. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE :  I  will 
put  a  further  Question  to-morrow  on  the 
subject. 


APGHANISTAN—THE  RUSSIAN  MIS- 
SION AT  CABUL.— QUESTION. 

Sib  henry  HAVELOCK  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  any 
information  as  to  the  Russian  Mission 
sent  by  General  KaufPmann  having  yet 
left  Cabul,  or  whether  it  is  still  there ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  whether  any 
communication  has  taken  place  between 
the  Governments  of  England  and  Rus- 
sia later  than  the  Despatch  from  Lord 
Salisbury  of  the  19th  August  1878, 
No.  158,  given  at  page  149  of  the 
Papers,  Central  Asia,  No.  1,  as  to  the 
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probable  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  this 
Mission  after  its  purpose,  stated  to  be 
one  of  ''simple  courtesy,"  shall  have 
been  accomplished;  and,  if  any  such  Cor- 
respondence has  taken  place,  whether 
he  will  object  to  add  it  to  the  Papers 
already  published,  and  to  lay  it  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Thb  CHANCELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB:  Sir,  we  have  no  means  of  ob- 
taining complete  information  of  what 
takes  place  at  Cabul.  But  since  the 
Bussian  Ambassador  came  back  to  this 
country  my  noble  Friend  the  Secretary 
of  State  has  seen  him,  and  he  has  been 
informed  by  him  that  the  Bussian 
Envoy  has  left  Afghanistan,  and  we 
know  from  other  sources  that  he  has 
returned  to  Europe. 


INLAND    EEVENUE  —  THE    CUSTOMS 
D£PAET3i£NT— BB-ORGANIZATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Financial 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs  have  sub- 
mitted to  the  Treasury  a  scheme  for  the 
re-organisation  of  their  Department,  in 
acooraance  with  the  recommendations 
made  in  1874  by  the  Playfair  Inquiry 
Commission ;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  can 
promise  an  early  settlement  of  the 
question  ? 

Sm  HENBT  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  a  scheme  for  the  re- 
organization of  the  Customs  Department 
had  been  submitted  to  the  Treasury. 
That  scheme  was  now  under  considera- 
tion; and,  as  far  as  he  was  informed, 
there  woiild  be  no  imnecessaiy  delay  in 
settling  the  question,  but  tne  details 
were  numerous. 


PAELIAMENT— COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
BUSINESS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGE88EN 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  make 
any  propositions  to  the  House,  founded 
ujpon  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  sat  last  Session,  to  con- 
sider the  best  means  of  facilitating  the 
despatch  of  Public  Business  ? 

The  CHANCELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QTTEB,  in  reply,  said,  the  GK)yemment 
were  not  prepared  to  make  any  proposal 
during  the  present  short  Session  with 
reference  to  the  subject  alluded  to  in  the 
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right  hon.  CFentleman's  Question;  but 
when  tbe  '.House  re-assembled  it  woiild 
be  one  of  the  measures  they  would  have 
to  bring  under  its  consideration.  At 
present  he  could  not  make  any  positive 
announcement  on  the'subject. 

THB   WINDWAED   ISLANDS— COOLIES 
IN  QBENADA.— QUESTION. 

Me.  EBBINOTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
it  IS  true,  that  during  the  month  of 
September  last  Mr.  Kerr,  the  Lieutenant 
Ghiyemor  of  Ghrenada,  was  obliged  to 
remove  from  various  estates  in  that 
island  more  than  100  indentured  Coolies 
in  consequence  of  their  being  in  a  dying 
state  from  want  of  food  and  general  ill- 
usage  ;  whether  some  of  those  removed 
have  since  died ;  whether  Mr.  Denham, 
the  protector  of  immigrants,  has  been  by 
direction  of  the  (Governor  prosecuted  for 
manslaughter ;  if  so,  with  what  result ; 
whether  the  400  Coolies  now  in  Canada 
on  the  estates  of  the  persons  who  ill- 
treated  the  others  are  to  be  left  there ; 
and,  whether,  as  Coolie  immigration  can 
hardly  be  done  away  with  entirelv,  he 
will  take  steps  in  oraer  that  such  aouses 
shall  not  recur  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HECKS -BEACH: 
Sir,  it  is  true  that  Mr.  Kerr  felt  called 
upon  to  remove  to  hospital  more  than 
100  Coolies  from  the  estates  in  Ghrenada 
on  which  they  had  been  located.  On 
some  estates  compUhits  were  made  of 
insufficient  food  and  medical  attendance. 
Proceedings  have  been  taken  against  the 
managers.  The  manc^er  of  one  estate 
has  been  convicted  of  neglecting  to 
supply  the  Coolies  allotted  to  lum  with 
sufficient  food  and  has  been  fined  £50, 
and  the  Coolies  from  that  estate  have 
been  allotted  to  an  estate  belon^g  to 
another  person  in  a  healthy  locahty.  On 
other  estates  on  which  no  complaints 
were  made  the  Coolies  were  found  to  be 
in  an  unsatisfiabotory  state  of  health, 
owing  partly  perhaps  to  the  exceptionally 
unhealthy  season,  and  partly  to  the  un« 
satisfEUJtory  accommodation  provided  for 
them.  Since  the  removal  one  or  two  of 
the  Coolies  have  died ;  but  the  rest  are 
doing  well.  They  will  not,  however,  be 
allowed  to  go  ba^  to  the  estates  unless 
satisfactory  accommodation  has  been 
first  provided  for  diem.  Measures  have 
been  taken  for  more  thorough  inspection 
of  estates  and  for  zoore  regpolar  medical 
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in  Tht  London  Oauttt,  and  Hincepieseiitod 
to  Parliament,  that  Hei  Uaj  eaty'a  Qorera- 
ment  had  no  intention  of  re-opening  the 
queetion  as  to  the  amoant  of  toe  Award. 
The  question  how  far  the  fishermen  of 
Newfoundland  exceeded  their  rightii  is 
interfering  with  United  States  fiahennen 
was  at  present  onder  the  oonsideiation  of 
the  Government. 


attendanoe,  and  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  the  proprietors  of  mtates  are  exert- 
ing themsolvea  to  remedy  the  state  of 
tlungs  complained  of.  On  the  occasion 
of  the  removal  one  man  who  was  left 
behind  by  the  captain  of  the  ship  which 
was  sent  to  remove  them  diea.  Pro- 
ceedings were  taken  against  Mr.  Denham 
in  the  matter,  but  he  was  exonerated 
from  blame.  There  appears,  however, 
to  have  been  a  failure  of  justice  as  re- 
gards the  really  culpable  parties,  which 
IB  being  Jnqnired  into. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FOHSTBR  asked,  whether 
the  400  Ooolies  now  in  Qrenada,  on  the 
estates  of  the  persons  who  ill-treated  the 
others,  were  to  be  left  there ;  and  whe- 
ther Papers  in  connection  with  the  sub- 
ject would  be  produced  ? 

Snt  mOHA:ELHIOES-BBA.OHsaid, 
he  thought  he  had  already  answered  the 
Question.  The  Ooolies  had  been  re- 
moved, though  not  to  the  number  of  400. 
The  owners  and  managers  of  those  estates 
on  which  they  resided  had  been  prose- 
cuted and  one  hod  been  fined ;  and  the 
Coolies  would  not  be  allowed  to  return 
until  proper  accommodation  for  them  had 
been  provided. 

THE  UNITED  STATES  OP  AMEEIOA— 
THE  TREATY  OP  WASHIN3T0N  — 
THE  FISHEEY  AWAED.— QUESTION. 
ME.GOUELEY  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  he  has  reoeived 
from  the  United  States  GK>Temment  the 
amount  awarded  by  a  majority  of  the 
Halifax  Commissioners,  under  Clause 
18  of  the  Treaty  of  Waahington  ;  if  so, 
how  heintends  diapasing  of  the  amount ; 
whether  it  is  the  mtention  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  re-consider  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  Award 
was  obtained  with  a  view  to  the  reduc- 
tion of  the  amount;  and,  if  he  is  pre- 
Kared  to  state  how  far  the  fishermen  of 
[ewfoundland  exceeded  their  rights  in 
interfering  with  United  States  fi^ermen 
when  fishing  and  drying  their  nets  on  a 

Sunday  F  

Thb  OHANCELLOB  of  thb  KSOHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  amount  of 
the  Halifax  Award— namely,  $e,SOO,000 
— was  paid  by  the  Qovomment  of  the 
United  States  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
meat  on  the  31st  of  November  last,  and 
was  now  being  disposed  of  between  New- 
foundland aid  the  Dominion  of  Oanoda. 
It  mmld  be  wm,  bythe  Fapen  pnbliahed 


MAEBIED     WOMEN'S     PROPBBTY 
ACT,  1870— LEGISLATION. 

Q'UXSTIOn'. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney Genend,  Whether  his  attention 
has  been  called  to  a  decision  lately  given 
at  the  Manchester  Polioe  Court  to  the 
effect  that  a  married  woman  judicially 
separated  &om  hei  husband,  and  to 
whom  a  protection  order  had  been 
granted,  had  nevertheless  no  legal 
redress  against  her  husband  who  had 
taken'away  her  property;  and,  whether, 
if  such  be  the  state  of  the  Law,  he  will 
propose  the  necessary  amendment  of 
"  The  Married  "Women's  Property  Act, 
1870?" 

The  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
JoHS  Holeeb),  in  reply,  said,  before  the 
Question  of  the  hon.  Member  appeared  on 
the  Paper  his  attention  was  not  called  to 
the  subject.  Since  Notice  of  the  Ques- 
tion was  given  he  had  endeavoured,  but 
without  success,  to  ascertain  the  nature 
of  the  decision.  If  the  hon.  Member 
would  furnish  him  with  further  particu- 
lars, he  would  be  happy  to  state  miether, 
in  his  opinion,  any  amendment  of  the  law 
was  necessary. 

ABTIZAN8  AND  LABOTTBBBS  DWELL- 
ING8  ACT,  1875  —  INQUIRY  AS  TO 
OPERATION.— QUESTION. 

Sir  UGHTEED  KAY  -  SHUTTLE- 
WORTH  asked  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Home  Department,  respecting 
his  statement  on  July  12th  last  that  the 
time  had  come  when  inquiry  should  be 
specially  made  in  referenoe  to  the  towns 
in  Eogland  where  an  official  Report 
under  "  The  Artizans  and  Labourers 
Dwellings  Act,  1876,"  has  been  made 
and  no  action  taken  upon  it.  Whether 
he  has  taken  any  steps  in  such  inquiry, 
and,  if  bo,  with  what  result ;  and,  whe- 
ther ha  will  lay  the  Ootrespondenoo 
before  PariiaauBt  ? 
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Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  lie  had  corresponded  witii  the  I^cal 
Gk>yemment  Board  on  the  subject  re- 
ferred to ;  and  if  the  hon.  Baronet  would 
move  for  that  Correspondence,  there 
would  be  no  objection  to  its  being  laid 
on  the  Table. 


THE  GOVERNMENT  OP  INDIA  ACT, 
1868.— AFGHANISTAN  (EXPENSES  OP 
MILITARY  OPERATIONS.) 

QlTBSTIOir. 

Me.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether, 
in  view  of  the  proyision  contained  in  the 
41st  section  of  the  Goyemment  of  India 
Act  of  1858,  which  runs  as  follows : — 

"That  the  expenditure  of  the  RevenueB  of 
India,  hoth.  in  Lidia  and  elsewhere,  shall  be 
snbjoct  to  the  control  of  the  Secretarjr  of  State 
in  Council,  and  no  g^rant  or  appropriation  of  any 
part  of  such  Revenues,  or  of  any  other  property 
coming  into  the  possession  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council  by  virtue  of  this  Act,  shall  be 
made  without  the  concurrence  of  a  minority  of 
votes  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council ;" 

if  he  will  inform  the  House  by  what 
authority  the  expenditure  hitherto  in- 
curred in  connection  with  the  military 
expedition  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan has  been  sanctioned  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE  :  Sir,  the  ex- 
penditure was  incurred  on  the  authority 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The 
matter  was  fully  considered  in  1869,  and 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  speakinff  in  the 
House  of  Lords  on  behalf  of  his 
GK)yemment,  said — 

"  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, including  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown, 
that  under  the  present  Statute  it  is  unques- 
tionably in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  to  order  in  India  any  service  which 
may  be  required.  Payment  for  this  service  is 
made  in  India,  and  the  disallowance  of  Uiat 
payment  is  not  competent  to  the  Council,  with- 
out the  sanction  of  the  Secretary  of  State." — 
[8  Hansard,  cxov.  1074.] 

Mb.  FAWGETT:  As  I  feel  that  the 
question  is  one  of  yery  great  importance, 
and  as  I  belieye  the  money  has  been 
mpent  not  only  in  India,  but  beyond  the 
Frontier  of  India— [**  Order !  "J— I  am 
only  desirous  of  haying  an  opportunity 
of  calling  attention  to  we  subject ;  and  I 
will  on  an  early  occasion  moye  a  Beso- 
lution  to  the  effect  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  this  House,  the  Secretary  of  State,  by 
sanctioning  the  ezpenditiure  which  he 


had  done,  has  infringed  the  spirit  and 
the  letter  of  the  Gtoyemment  of  India 
Act. 

AFGHANISTAN— REPLY  OP  AMEER  TO 
ULTIMATUM.— QUESTION. 

Sm  OHABLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  a  letter  from  the  Ameer  Shore 
All  has  been  reoeiyed  by  Major  Oayag* 
nan;  and,  if  so,  whether  its  contents 
are  known  to  Her  Majesty's  Gh>yem- 
ment? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  the  fol- 
lowing t^egram  will,  I  think,  explain 
all  the  circumstances  as  to  the  receipt  of 
the  Ameer's  answer : — 

"  From  Viceroy,  Dec.  6, 1878. 

*<  Cavagnari  reports  anival  at  Dakka  on  30th 
November  of  a  sabordinate  officer  of  Ameer's, 
with  letter  in  reply  to  nltimatum.  Messenger 
hadi  reached  Basawal  22nd,  and  there  heard  of 
Ail  Musjid  defeat  and  returned  to  Cabul.  Let- 
ter is  dated  I9th,  bat  is  believed  to  have  been 
re-written  at  Oabul  after  news  of  Ali  Musjid. 
Summary  of  contents  follow  in  cipher." 

We  do  not  know  when  its  contents 
became  known  to  the  Indian  Goyem- 
ment ;  but  the  summary  was  received  in 
England  on  the  night  of  December  5, 
and  was  not  seen  by  any  Member  of  the 
Cabinet  until  Friday,  December  6.  The 
statement  in  The  Daily  News,  to  the  con- 
trary effect,  is  a  simple  fabrication.  The 
summary  of  contents  was  not  published, 
because  the  full  text  was  expected.  That 
arrived  yesterday,  and  was  at  once  pub- 
lished in  every  quarter. 


CRIMINAL  LAW  — CASE  OF  JOHN 
NOLAN.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENET  wished  to 
ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department  theQuestion  ofNytdch  he  had 
given  him  private  Notice,  v7hat  course 
he  proposes  to  pursue  in  reference  to  the 
case  of  John  Nolan,  a  lad  of  18  years  of 
1^,  who  died  in  the  House  of  Correc- 
tion, and  whose  death  the  Coroner's  Jury 
found  to  be  accelerated  by  the  repeated 
and  excessive  punishment  of  bread  and 
water  diet,  which  was  ordered  by  the 
Cbvemor  and  sanctioned  bv  the  Sur- 
geon; and,  whether  he  will  be  good 
enough  to  procure  a  Copy  of  the  Depo- 
sitions and  lay  them  on  the  Table  of  the 
House,  together  with  any  Correspon- 
dence that  haii  tak^  place  betW0ion  Sir 
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W.  H.  Wyatt,  the  Chairman  of  the 
Visiting  Justices  of  Middlesex,  and  him- 
self, on  the  working  of  the  new  Prisons 
Act,  or  any  other  of  the  metropolitan 
or  city  magistrates  on  the  same  sub- 
ject ? 

Me.  A8SHET0N  CE08S,  in  reply, 
said,  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question  was 
a  painful  matter,  and  one  which  affected 
the  character  of  two  officers  of  the  very 
highest  standing,  one  of  them  being  a 
medical  gentleman  who  had  been  in  two 
prisons  during  a  large  number  of  years. 
He  found  the  circumstances  were  very 
bad  indeed ;  and  he  had  therefore  written 
to  the  President  of  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians to  ask  him  to  name  some  gentleman 
who  would  assist  him  by  going  with 
another  officer  to  make  the  strictest 
inquiry  on  the  subject.  The  President 
had  most  handsomely  stated  he  would 
be  jp^lad  to  imdertake  the  inquiries  him- 
self He  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross)  had  .ac- 
cordingly ordered  Dr.  Qny,  who  was  on 
the  Commission  for  Public  Prisons,  and 
the  President  of  the  Boyal  College  of 
Physicians,  and  any  other  gentleman 
they  should  agree  on,  to  make  the  very 
strictest  inqmry.  Until,  therefore,  he 
received  their  Eeport,  he  did  not  think  it 
would  be  right  to  press  the  subject  any 
further.  He  had,  however,  already 
taken  action  in  the  matter,  by  ordering 
that  the  recommendation  of  the  Jury 
should  be  carried  out  as  to  having  one 
physician  attached  to  each  prison,  instead 
of  one  for  the  two,  as  had  been  the  case 
for  a  great  number  of  years.  He  was 
ready  to  produce  the  Papers  if  the  hon. 
Member  for  Qalway  would  confer  with 
him  as  to  the  form  in  which  they  should 
be  laid  on  the  Table. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE    FURTHER   COR- 
RESPONDENCE.— QUESTION. 

Me.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
When  the  further  Afghan  Papers  would 
be  in  the  possession  of  Members,  espe- 
cially the  Proclamation  of  War,  which 
he  had  hoped  would  be  issued  by  itself, 
and  must  have  been  in  the  handB  of  the 
Government  for  some  days  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope,  in  reply,  said, 
that  some  Papers  had  already  been 
issued  in  a  few  cases,  and  were  in  pos- 
session of  several  Membws  of  the 
House. 


oed:es  of  tee  day. 

THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER   TO   THE 
QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

ADDBESS    BEPOBTSD.       AMENDMENT 

(mb.  whitbbead). 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Question  [6th  December], 
''  That  the  said  Address  be  now  read  a 
second  time." 

Question  again  proposed. 

Debate  remmed. 

Mb.  WHITBEEAD,  in  rising  to  move 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice,  said :  Sir,  it  was  not  my  desire 
to  have  moved  the  Motion  of  which  I 
gave  Notice  upon  this  occasion.  I 
idiould  much  have  preferred  if  it  had 
stood  as  a  Besolution  by  itself.  I  had 
no  desire  to  break  in  upon  the  practice 
— I  think  a  very  good  one — which  has 
prevailed  in  recent  years  of  allowing  the 
Address  to  pass  without  any  Amend- 
ment being  proposed.  I  was  anxious, 
for  another  reason,  to  have  moved  my 
Besolution  independently ;  because  I  dia 
not  desire  that  hon.  Members  opposite 
should  suppose  that  my  Motion  was 
moved  as  an  Amendment  to  any  Vote 
for  Supplies  for  our  Army  now  engaged 
in  A%nanistan.  What  I  wish  to  obtain 
is  the  decision  of  the  House  upon 
the  subject,  as  disclosed  in  the  Papers 
which  nave  been  laid  upon  the  Table. 
My  Motion  refers  to  the  past  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government;  and  I  do 
not  wish  that  it  should  be  mixed  up 
with  questions  of  the  present  or  of  the 
future.  I  am  well  aware  of  the  vast 
interests  which  are  touched  by  those  who 
Sj^eak  of  the  affairs  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire ;  but  I  do  not  believe  that  any  harm 
can  arise  from  arguments  directed  solely 
to  consideralions  of  strict  and  impartial 
justice.  I  do  not  wish  to  be  led  away 
into  saying  anything  upon  the  various 
questions  that  surround  the  one  which  I 
wish  to  bring  under  the  notice  of  the 
House.  I  do  not  intend  to  say  more 
than  a  single  word  upon  the  war  which 
is  now  goinff  on,  and  that  is,  as  I  have 
already  said  in  another  place,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  unnecessary  and  un- 
just. But,  altho!U;h  I  shotdd  not  advise 
fhe  stoppage  of  Supplies,  1  think  that 

[FirH  Night.'] 
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in  the  moment  of  succobb  we  might  do 
that  which  yra  could  not  do  if  we  were 
to  suffer  a  reverse ;  and  I  maintain  that 
directly  we  have  obtained  a  substantial 
Buocess,  we  should  bo  justified  in  doing 
our  best  to  terminate  the  war.  I  would 
further  expressahope  that  any  demands 
which  may  be  made  by  the  Lidian  Qo- 
Temment  upon  Shere  Ali  should  be  as 
little  humiliating  as  possible;  and  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  course  of  the 
debates  will  show  that,  at  ail  ovents,  such 
nave  errors  have  been  committed  that 
it  is  our  strict  and  bounden  duty  to  come 
down  somewhat  in  the  conditions  which 
eome  might  deem  it  necessary  to  im- 
pose, and  from  the  arrogant  position  we 
have  aasmned.  Now,  in  the  first  place, 
I  must  ask  the  House  to  consider  what 
has  been  the  policy  of  previous  Govern- 
ments in  relation  to  this  question.  The 
first  extract  in  the  Papers  which  have 
been  laid  before  us  to'  which  I  would 
ask  the  attention  of  the  House  will  be 
found  in  page  44  of  the  Afghanistan 
Papers.  It  is  an  extract  &om  a  despatch 
of  the  4th  of  January,  1869,  from  the 
Government  of  Lord  Lawrence  to  the 
India  Office  at  home.  Thev  set  forth  in 
paragraph  fi  the  policy  which  they  re- 
oommena.    They  say- — 

"  We  Tentoie  to  mn  up  tlie  policf  whicli  II 
rMommanded  or  aupportei^  in  varioui  lon^migei. 
and  by  variom  a^umsnU  in  our  Minntea,  loma- 
what  u  follows:— We  object  to  any  aotivfi 
Intertereace  in  the  offain  of  AfghaiiiBtan  by  the 
deputation  ol  a  high  Britiah  officer  ymk 
without  a  contingent  or  by  the  forcible 
amicable  ooonpatiioi  of  uty  pott  or  tract  in  that 
country  beyond  our  own  Frontjer,  inaamnotk  u 
we  think  looh  a  maamre  would,  undsr  pieeent 
clzciunstancee,  engendoi  initation,  defiance. 
and  hatred  in  the  minds  of  the  Afghans,  with- 
out in  the  least  strengthening  our  power  either 
for  attack  or  dofeoce.  Wo  think  it  impolitic 
and  onwiBo  to  decrease  any  of  tbe  difficulties 
which  would  be  entailed  on  Russia,  if  timt  Power 
seriously  thooght  of  invading  India,  as  wc 
should  certainly  decrease  them  if  we  loft  our 
own  Frontier,  and  met  her  half  way  in  n 
difScult  country,  and,  possibly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  or  exasperated  population.  We  tores^L- 
no  limits  to  tbe  expenditure  which  sooh  a  mor.: 
might  require,  and  we  proteet  againit  Qn^ 
necessity  of  having  to  impose  additional  tax- 
ation on  the  people  of  India,  who  are  unwillinB', 
as  it  is.'.to  bear  sudi  pressure  for  measures  whidi 
they  can  both  understand  and  appreciate.  And 
we  think  that  the  oHects  which  we  have  at 
hesj^in  common  with  all  interested  in  India,  may 
be  attained  by  an  attitude  of  readiness  and  firm- 
-— '■n  our  Frontiar,  and  by  giving  all  "■— ~"  ~ -"' 


l^hat  was  the  policy  which  was  pro- 
nounced by  {Lo^  Lawrence's  Oovem- 
ment,  and  it  was  the  policy  which  was 
followed  in  the  time  of  Lord  Mayo  and 
Lord  Northbrook — what  they  desired 
to  see  was  a  strong,  just,  and  merciful 
Qovemment  established  in  Afghanistan, 
which  should  be  an  independent  State, 
and  friendly  to  the  English  Qovemment. 
I  should  like,  in  the  next  place,  to  read 
on  extract  from  a  private  letter  of  Lord 
Afayo,  which  was  written  not  long  after 
the  Umballa  Durbar,  which  showed 
that  Lord  Mayo's  views  were  the  same 
as  those  enunciated  in  the  despatch  of 
Ijord  Lawrence's  Government.  The  ex- 
tract is  taken  from  Hunter's  Lifi  of 
Lord  Mayo,  and  it  appears  in  page  271 
of  that  work.    It  is  aa  follows: — 

"  Snrtonnd  India  with  strong,  friendly,  and 
independent  States,  who  wUl  have  more  interest 
in  keeping  well  with  us  than  with  any  other 
Power,  and  we  are  safe.  The  Central  Asia 
ijuestion  is  only  a  hugbear  if  prudence  be 
observed,  and  inll  have  no  i«a]ity  for  many 
yean  to  come." 

In  another  letter  ho  said — 

"  Our  influence  has  been  considerably  strength- 
ened both  in  OUT  own  territories  and  also  in  the 
9tat«s  of  Central  Asia  by  tbe  Umballa  meeting, 
uidif  we  can  only  ponuade  people  that  our  policy 
intervention  and  peace,  that  England 


That  was  Lord  Mayo's  opinion,  as  ex- 
pressed in  a  private  letter.  At  page  93 
of  the  Afghanistan  Papers  will  be  found 
taragraph  4  of  the  despatch  of  the 
iK>verQment  of  India  to  tho  Duke  of 


"  We  entirely  agree  with  the  prindplas  laid 
down  in  Your  Orace's  despatch,  i.  >., '  that  it  is 
for  the  interest  of  our  '"'I'"''  Empire  that 
there  should  be  a  strong  and  settled  govern- 
ment  in  Afghanistan,  such  as  may  promote 
commerce  with  us  and  protect  tlie  people  of  the 
country  from  tbe  evils  of  civil  war ;  that  the 
discretion  of  the  TnHiaTi  Government  should  be 
kept  absolutely  free  as  to  tbe  occasions  on  which 
Euob  asaistwice  sho^d  be  given  or  withheld;' 
that  further,  we  should  abstain  from  exercisiiitf 
'any  interference  in  tbe  internal  affairs  of  A£ 
ghanistan,'  and  give  no  pledge  which  would  lead 
the  Ameer  to  b^eve  that  we  should  ever  coun- 
tenance or  support  a  notoriously  crael  and 
oppreosiTe  Qovenmoib" 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  shortly  after 
Lord  Mayo  became  Viceroy,  at  the  wiah 
of  Shere  AH  a  Oonferenoe  was  held  at 
Umballa,  the  result  of  which  was  stated. 
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in  the  deepatclL  from  vhicli  I  have  joat 
read.  No  doubt  when  Sbeie  Ali  met 
Lord  Mojo  he  aaked  for  more  than  the 
British  GoTermnentoould  give  him;  for 
years  before  the  Conference  Sbere  Ali 
had  been  engaged  in  a  tedious  oiril  war. 
and  had  great  diffioulty  in  seating  him- 
self firmly  on  the  Throne.  He  £sired, 
therefore,  not  only  peconiaiy  asatstanoe 
from  the  British  Oovemment,  but  also 
dynastio  pledges,  which  would  secnre  for 
the  heir  of  hia  choice  the  euccesaion  to 
the  Throne,  and  guarantee  his  country 
against  the  erils '  of  civil  war.  Lord 
Mayo  received  him  nobly;  and  all  who 
remembered  and  deplored  tile  noble 
Lord,  will  recollect  that  he  was  well 
calculated  to  make  an  impression  on 
Buch  a  Buler  as  Share  Ali.  Lord  Mayo 
thoa  summed  up  the  practical  results  of 
the  Conference  in  the  despatch  dated 
the  1st  of  July,  1869,  which  will  be 
found  in  page  94  of  the  Paper^^ 

"  Wliile  we  dutinctly  intinuted  to  the  Ameer 
Qiai,  Dniler  no  drcamaUnceB,  ^onld  a  Britidi 
soldier  ever  crou  hia  Ftontier  to  asnit  him  iii 
ooercing  hia  TebelUoui  aabjects ;  that  no  Euro- 
pe&n  officora  wotzld  be  pkced  aa  Roddenta  in 
nia  (dttea ;  that  no  fixed  aubsidy  or  money  a!- 
lowaace  would  be  given  for  any  ntuned  period : 
that  no  promise  oE  aBgiatanoe  in  other  wayE 
would  he  made ;  that  no  Treaty  would  be  en- 
tered into,  obliging  us  under  wuy  drcumatatiDi' 
to  recognize  him  and  hia  deaoand^ta  Rulere  of 
AighaniBtan,  yet  that  wa  were  prepared  by  the 
moat  open  and  absolute  present  reoogmtion, 
.  .  .  .  to  give  all  the  moral  support  in 
our  power,  and  that  in  addition  we  wen- 
willing  to  aaaiat  him  with  money,  arms,  am- 
munibon,  NatiTB^Bitificeifl,  and  in  ottier  ways, 
whenever  we  deemed  it  poesibte  or  deaii&hl*  to 

do  M." 

Having  read  that  paragraph  onoe  or 
twice,  I  was  a  little  astonished  the  other 
evening  at  hearing  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Mr, 
E.  Stanhope)  assert  that  no  promise 
whatever  hod  ever  been  given  to  the 
Ameerthat  he  should  not  be  required  to 
rooeive  British  ofi&cere  in  hjs  country, 
and  that  the  point  was  never  mentioned 
between  him  and  the  Ameer.  According 
to  I^  TVntM,  my  hon.  Friend  ventured 
to  say  that  no  such  promise  had  evei 
been  given ;  and  that  he  could  only 
r^ly  Uiat  Lord  Mayo  made  no  mention 
ofsuch  a  oommonioation  in  hia  despatch 
home,  and  had  never  mentioned  it  to 
the  Ameer.  It  is  dif&cult  to  reconcile 
that  statement  with  the  paragraph  which 
.1  have  just  read. 


exactly  what  I  am  reported  to  have  said. 
What  I  did  say  was,  that  in  the  oonver- 
sation  which  took  place  between  the 
Ameei  and  Lord  Mayo  the  latter  never 
mentioned  the  subject  of  a  Beeident 
Agent. 

Mb.  WUITBREAD  :  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber has  mistaken  my  point,  which  was, 
not  whether  the  subject  was  ever  men- 
tioned between  the  individual  Viceroy 
and  the  individual  Ameer,  but  whether 
such  a  promise  had  ever  been  given. 
The  gist  of  the  hon.  Member's  argu- 
ment woe  that  no  attempt  was  made 
to  impose  a  Besident  Agent  upon  the 
Buler  of  Afghanistan  contrary  to  a 
promise  that  nad  been  ^ven,  and  he 
said  that  no  such  pronuso  was  ever 
given.  But  tlie  subject  was  thua 
summed  up  in  the  very  next  page  of 
Lord  Mayors  despatch — 

"  The  podtion  of  afhira  at  the  oloae  of  the 
Conferences  may,  in  the  Vioeroy'a  words,  confl- 
dentially  addressed  to  Your  Oraoe,  be  anmmed 
up  as  follows  :^FirBtIy,  what  the  Ameer  ia  not 
to  have — no  Treaty,  no  flied  subsidy,  no  Euro- 
pean troops,  officers,  or  Reddenta,  no  dynastio 
pledgee.  Beoocdly,  what  he  is  to  have — warm 
countenance  and  aapport,  disoouragement  of  his 
rivals,  such  mateiial  assistance  as  we  may  con- 
aider  absolutely  necessary    for   hia  immediate 


wishes  on  mattara  connected  w*  ' 
After  reading  that  extract,  the  hon. 
Member  cannot  contend  that  no  promise 
was  ever  made  to  the  Ameer  that  he 
should  not  be  required  to  receive  Euro- 
pean officers  as  Kesidents.  Very  pos- 
sibly the  subject  wae  never  mentioned 
between  VLa  Ameer  and  the  Viceroy ; 
but  that  was  only  because  it  was  an  un- 
mentionable topic.  Dost  Mahomed,  the 
father  of  the  present  Buler  of  Afghan- 
istan had  said  if  we  desired  to  remain 
friends  with  the  Afghans  we  ought  not 
to  force  them  to  receive  European  offi- 
cers as  Besidents.  However,  the  fact 
is  that  at  the  time  of  the  tTmballa 
Conference  the  subject  was  broached  to 
the  Ameer ;  and  if  Lord  Mayo  did  not 
do  so  himself  it  was  on  aocount  of  Shere 
All's  known  hostUitv  to  the  project.  I 
will  not  weary  the  House  by  recounting 
the  various  oooasions  on  whioh  the 
policy  of  non-intervention  has  been  ap- 
proved in  this  and  in  Uie  other  House  of 
Parliament.    The  right  hon.  Centleman 
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the  Ohanoellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
twice  expressed  his  approval  of  the 
policy  of  non-interrention— on  the  9th 
of  Jidj,  1869,  and  on  the  22nd  of  April, 
1878.  I  also  recollect  a  veiy  strong 
statement  of  Lord  Derby  in  the  same 
direction — to  the  effect  that  the  Protec- 
torate of  Afghanistan  most  necessarily 
follow,  if  we  forced  the  Ameer  against 
his  will  to  receive  our  officer  as  a  Resi- 
dent. It  is  desirable,  at  this  point,  to 
call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  what 
was  our  understanding  with  Bussia ;  and 
if  hon.  Members  will  turn  to  the  Papers 
they  will  find  the  understanding  set 
forth  at  page  104  of  the  Papers.  In 
the  6th  paragraph  of  the  despatch 
from  Lord  Noirthbrook  to  the  Duke  of 
Argyll,  dated  the  80th  of  June,  1878,  it 
is  said — 

"  In  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1869  thepre- 
senoe  of  Mr.  Douglas  Forayth  at  St.  Petersburg 
afforded  an  opportunity  for  a  more  full  discus- 
Bion  of  the  proposals  which  were  under  the  con- 
sideration of  the  two  Govemments.  The  sub- 
ject of  the  influence  which  should  be  exercised 
by  Russia  and  Great  Britain  respectively,  over 
the  States  on  their  Frontiers  was  frankly 
entered  into,  and  it  was  agreed  that  beyond  the 
limit  of  the  Provinces  which  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  then  held  he  should  not  attempt  to 
exercise  any  interference  or  influence,  that  the 
good  offices  of  England  should  be  exerted  to  re- 
strain him  from  lul  thought  of  aggression,  and 
that,  similarly,  Eussia  should  exercise  all  her 
influence  to  restrain  Bokhara  from  trans- 
gressing the  limits  of  Afghan  territory.'* 

And  then,  at  the  end  of  paragraph  7, 
Prince  Gortchakoff  is  reported  to  have 

*'  stated  that  he  saw  no  objection  to  'Rngliffh 
officers  visiting  Cabul,  thou^^h  he  ag^-eed  |with 
the  Earl  of  Mayo  that  Russian  Agents  should 
not  do  BO." 

I  think  that  that  is  an  important  admis- 
sion on  the  part  of  the  Bussian  Bepre- 
sentative.  At  the  bottom  of  the  page 
we  shall  see  the  further  declaration  of 
Prince  Ch)rtchako£r.    It  is  said  that 

'*  Prince  Gortohakoff,  on  the  oondusion  of 
these  communications,  requested  Sir  Andrew 
Buchanan  to  tell  Lord  Clarendon  that '  as  both 
GK>vemment8  are  free  from  all  arrih-es-pensedSf 
ambitious  views,  or  imfriendly  feelings  towards 
each  other,  the  more  fuUy  and  frankly  all 
questions  connected  with  (jentral  Asia  are  dis- 
cussed between  them  the  more  effectually  will 
the  '  mists '  be  blown  away  whidi,  through  the 
misrepresentations  of  over-zealous  suborainate 
Agents,  may,  at  any  time,  hang  over  them.' " 

Moreover,  the  result  of  the  communica- 
tion that  had  passed  was  thus  summa- 
rized by  Prince  Gortohakoff  yi  a  d^ 

ifr.  Whi(brea4 


spatch  to  Oount  Brunnow  on  the  1st  of 
November,  1871 — 

{a.)  <'  That  the  territory  in  the  actual  pos- 
session at  the  present  moment  of  Shere  Ali 
Khan  should  be  considered  to  constitute  the 
limits  of  Afghanistan. 

(6.)  ''  That  beyond  these  limits  the  Ameer 
should  make  no  attempt  to  exercise  any  influ- 
ence or  interference,  and  that  the  English  Go- 
vernment should  do  all  in  their  power  to  restrain 
him  from  any  attempts  at  aggression. 

(0.)  *'That  for  their  part  the  Imperial  Go- 
vernment should  use  all  their  influence  to  pre- 
vent any  attack  by  tiie  Ameer  of  Bokhara  upon 
Afghan  territory. 

**  These  principles  had  been  unreservedly 
accepted  both  by  the  Cabinet  of  London  and 
IJie  Governor  General  of  India."  —  [Afghan- 
ittan,  No.  l,p.  105.1 

That  was  the  position  of  affairs  be- 
tween Bussia  and  England  as  relating 
to  Afghanistan  at  the  time  of  which  I 
am  speaking;  and,  as  will  be  seen  on 
referring  to  page  116,  Shere  Ali  was 
made  fimy  acquainted  with  it.  I  would 
here  note  that,  as  will  be  found  upon 
the  following  page  (page  106),  it  was 
about  this  time  that  General  Kaufmann 

"  assured  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  that  he 
had  given  no  encouragement  to  Abdool  Rah- 
man Khan,  the  nephew  of  the  Ameer,  who  was 
residing  as  a  refuge  in  Russian  territory  and 
was  supposed  to  entertained  designs  upon  the 
tranquillity  of  Afghanistan.'* 

This  Abdool  Bahman  Khan  is  the 
man  who,  of  all  others,  could  be  most 
formidable  to  the  Ameer — much  more 
so  even  than  Yakoob,  his  son.  He  was 
the  son  of  Shere  All's  elder  brother, 
who  carried  on  a  civil  war  against 
him  for  so  many  years,  and  very 
nearly  prevented  him  from  gaining 
the  Throne.  Abdool  was  still  anxious 
to  stir  up  trouble  on  the  border,  and 
would  have  done  so  if  General  Kauf- 
mann had  not  dissuaded  him.  General 
Kaufmann  told  him  that  living  within 
the  Turkoman  country  as  a  re^ffee  he 
was  not  to  abuse  the  hospitality  he  was 
receiving  by  making  any  attack  upon 
Afghanistan,  saying  that  Eussia  had 
no  quarrel  either  with  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  or  with  the  British  Go- 
vernment. At  that  time  it  does  not 
appear  that  Bussia  was  doing  anything 
in  her  relations  with  Afghanistan  of 
which  this  coimtry  could  complain.  I 
assert  that  somewhat  boldly ;  because  I 
wish  it  to  be  clearly  tmderstood  that  it 
was  the  case  that  up  to  that  time  there 
was  nothing  of  which  we  had  cause  to 
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or  did  complain.    This  is  a  fact  wUoh 
I    wish    to  be    distinctly    understood. 
In   the  year     1873   Lord  Northbrook 
had  occasion  to  make  the  Ameer  ac- 
quainted with  the  decision  arrived  at, 
both  with  regard  to  the  boundary  of 
Afghanistan  and  that  of  Seistan.    The 
latter,  which  was  the  boundary  between 
Afghanistan  and  Persia,  ffave  consider-  ^ 
able    offence  to    Shore  Ali,  and  Lord 
Northbrook,    wishing   to    explain    the 
matter  to  him,  proposed  to  send  a  British 
officer  to  Oabm  for  the  purpose.    Here 
I  beg  the  House  to  observe  ihe  course  of 
action  taken  by  Shore  Ali.    He  declined 
to  receive  a  British  officer,  and  proposed 
instead  that  his  own  Minister    snould 
wait  upon  the  Viceroy.      Lord  North- 
brook   accepted  that  proposal;  and  I 
mention  this  point,  because  it  is  one 
constantly   recurring    in    reference    to 
proposals  on  our  part  to  send  European 
officers  to  Oabul,  which  proposals  have 
been  just  as  constantly  refused.    It  is 
well  to  bear  this  in  mind,  in  order  that 
we  may  the  better  understand  the  ques- 
tion when  we  come  to  deal  with  that 
part  of  it  which  relates  to  the  refusal  of 
the  Ameer  to  receive  the  last  Mission. 
When  the  Afghim  Envoy,  Noor  Maho- 
med Shah,  came  to  Simla  he  opened  up, 
besides  the  two  questions  of  the  boimd- 
arieSf  a  great  many  other  questions.    He 
again  asked  for  an  unconditional  Treaty, 
his  master  having  complained  always 
that  the  only  Tr^ty  between  Afghan- 
istan and  England — that  of  1855 — was  a 
one-sided  Treaty,  in  that  it  bound  the 
Buler  of  Afghanistan  to  a  great  many 
things  and  bound  England  to  very  little. 
He  therefore  wanted  an  unconditional 
g^uarantee  against  external  attack;  but 
when  asked  whether  the  Ameer  would 
receive  European  Besidents,  the  Envoy 
replied  that,  in  the  interest  of  both  coun- 
tries, he  could  not  recommend  that  the 
point  should  be  pushed,  and  that  branch 
of  the    question    was    dropped.    Lord 
Northbrook,  after  referring  nome,  felt 
justified  in  giving  to  the  Ameer  assur- 
ances which  went  rather  beyond  those  of 
Lord  Mayo ;  but  he  got  no  imconditional 
guarantee.     The  result  was,  that  the 
Ihivoy  went  away  not    quite  so   well 
pleased  as  did  Shore  Ali  from  the  Durbar 
at  UmbaUa.    He   had  got  assurances 
that  went  even  further;  but  I  believe 
the  explanation  of  it  is  this — ^that  Shore 
Ali    put   rather    too    hopeful    a   con- 
struction upon  the  promises  made  to 


him  by  Lord  Majo.  Though  I  admit 
that  mose  promises  were  very  care- 
fully worded,  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  part  of  the  subsequent  disappoint- 
ment of  the  Ameer  results  from  this. 
There  is  a  rather  curioils  little  reference 
to  this  in  the  Papers,  where  it  is  stated, 
at  page  201,  &at  Sir  Lewis  Felly 
thought,  in  reading  over  the  agreement 
oome  to  after  the  TTmballa  Conference, 
he  detected  in  the  Persian  version  words 
which  seemed  to  convey  that  the  English 
Government  would  visit  with  **  severe 

Sunishment,"  instead  of  with  ''severe 
ispleasure,"  any  attempt  on  the  part  of 
his  rivals  to  disturb  his  position  as  Buler 
of  Oabul,  or  to  stir  up  civil  war  in  the 
Kingdom.  The  reason  why  no  more 
definite  agreement  was  come  to  between 
Lord  Northbrook  and  Noor  Mahomed 
Shah  was  that,  though  the  Viceroy  was 
prepared  there  and  then  to  give  him 
something  more  definite,  the  Envoy  de- 
clared that  he  had  no  power  to  treat 
further.  Now,  we  come  to  the  first  part 
of  the  story,  as  it  relates  to  the  present 
Government.  On  the  22nd  of  January, 
1875,  Lord  Salisbury  instructed  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  to  address  the  Ameer, 
with  a  view  to  getting  his  sanction  to  a 
Besident  Agent  in  Afghanistan.  This 
Instruction  is  conveyed  in  a  despatch, 
which  commences  by  stating  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  followed 
witn  anxious  attention  the  progress  of 
events  in  Oentral  Asia  and  on  the  Fron- 
tiers of  Persia  and  Afghanistan,  and 
then  proceeds  as  follows : — 

<*I  have  therefore  to  instruct  you  to  take 
measurea,  with  as  much  expedition  as  the  dr- 
cumstanoes  of  the  case  permit,  for  procuring 
the  assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the  establishment  of 
a  Biitish  Agency  at  Herat.  When  this  is  ac- 
complished it  may  he  desirable  to  take  a  similar 
step  with  regard  to  OEmdahar.  I  do  not  suggest 
any  similar  step  with  respect  to  Gabul,  as  I  am 
sensible  of  the  difficulties  which  are  interposed 
by  the  fanatic  violence  of  the  people." 

The  next  paragraph  is  a  very  interesting 
one.    It  says — 

«  The  Ameer  has  more  than  once  in  former 
years  expressed  his  readiness  to  permit  the  pre- 
sence of  an  Agent  at  Herat,  and  it  is  therefore 
not  possible  that,  if  his  intentions  are  still  loyal, 
he  will  make  any  serious  difficulty  now/' — 
[Jhid.  p.  129.] 

This,  I  think,  was  the  beginning  of  the 
mistaken  policy.  I  have  no  douot  Lord 
Salisbury  Delieved  that  the  Ameer  had 
really  consented  to  receive  these  Agents ; 

[Firei  JWyW.I 
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and  upon  that  point  I  should  like  to  call 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  one  or  two 
other  extracts  from  the  Papers  which  are 
before  us,  because  it  really  seems  to  me 
to  have  been  the  beginning  of  the 
mischief— this  belief  that  the  Ameer 
would  consent  to  receive  the  Enyoys. 
The  evidences  upon  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury founded  that  belief  are  two  notes  of 
privateconversationswhich  Captain  Ghrey, 
who  acted  as  Persian  interpreter,  had 
with  Noor  Mahomed  Shah  at  XJmballa, 
and  which  will  be  found  in  page  173  of 
the  Papers.  In  the  despatch  wmch  Lord 
Northbrook  wrote  home  in  reference  to 
this  one  of  Lord  Salisbury,  he  expressed 
an  opinion  that  it  was  very  doubtful, 
though  perhaps  possible,  Ihat  the  Ameer 
had  made  this  concession,  or  agreed  to 
accept  the  Residents,  in  a  private  con- 
versation with  Captain  Grey;  and  he 
added,  that  if  such  an  assent  was  given, 
it  was  given  in  a  private  conversation, 
of  which  there  was  no  ofiB.cial  record; 
and  that,  therefore,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible upon  such  a  foundation  to  press 
upon  the  Ameer  the  reception  of  these 
Agents.  Captain  Grey's  note  of  the 
conversation  which,  as  I  have  said,  is  to 
be  found  on  page  173  of  the  Papers,  is 
veiy  curious.  It  is  contained  in  an 
''^tract  firom  Memorandum  of  Con- 
versations between  Captain  Grey  and 
Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  dated  31st  March, 
and  1st  April,  1869;"  and  in  the  first 
conversation  it  is  recorded  that  flie 
Ameer 

''  18  open  to  any  proposition  for  securing  his 
northern  border,  wnile  doubtful  of  any  Bussian 
power  for  aggression  for  some  years  to  come, 
still  thinks  precautions  should  be  taken ;  would 
eonstruot  forts  on  his  own  part  or  umder  our 
•uperintend&Qce  and  admit  £uropean  garrisons 
if  ever  desired ;  would  gladly  see  an  Agent  or 
Bngineer  superintendent  there  TinBiUkh),  Herat, 
or  anywhere  but  actually  in  Ca bul,  whicii  might 
lead  to  the  supposition  A  his  being  a  puppet." 

But  on  the  very  next  day  Captain  Grey 
had  another  conversation  with  this  same 
Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  and  it  is  recorded 
that— 

*'The  Secretary  asked  him  if  the  Ameer 
would  sanction  Native  Agents  in  Afghanistan 
either  as  visitors  or  as  permanent  residents, 
suppodn^  the  British  Government  wished  it ; 
the  Minister  repUed  that  he  did  not  wish  to 
commit  himself,  and  asked,  rather  anxiously, 
whether  European  Agents  were  intended,  ob- 
serving at  the  same  time  that  it  was  of  no  use 
to  send  any  but  Mahomedans,  Hindoos  were  of 
no  good  at  alL" 

Mr.  Whithread 


That  is  the  evidence,  as  far  as  Captain 
Grey  is  concerned ;  and  the  question  is 
of  some  importance,  because  it  is  re- 
ferred to  again  in  the  Instructions  given 
to  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  in  reference  to  the 
Conference  at  Peshawur.  I  have  yet  to 
learn  that  the  assent  to  the  Besident 
Agents  was  given,  or  given  in  such  a 
form  that  it  could  possibly  be  used 
against  the  Ameer  at  all ;  and  I  want  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
short  statement  which  has  been  made 
by  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  who  was  Foreign 
Secretaiy  to  the  Government  of  In£a 
in  1869,  at  the  time  of  the  XJmballa 
Durbar.  Mr.  Seton-Karr  has  not  autho- 
rized me,  personally,  to  make  use  of  his 
statement;  but  he  entrusted  it  to  a 
friend,  wilh  full  power  to  use  it  as  he 
thought  most  fitting.  Mr.  Seton-Karr 
states  that 

''he  was  the  bearer  of  every  confidential 
communication  between  Lord  Mayo  and  the 
Ameer,  and  was  present  at  every  interview 
between  theuL  He  gave  Lord  iJawrence  an 
aooount  of  what  occurred  in  a  letter  dated  the 
6th  of  April,  1869,  which  he  has  authorized 
Lord  Lawrence  to  use.  In  that  letter  there  is 
the  following  paragraph : — *  He,  Shore  All,  is 
told  that  we  don't  want  British  officers  as 
Besidents  at  CSabul  or  anywhere  else,  and  he 
says  they  would  do  him  harm  in  the  eyes  of 
his  people.' " 

I  can  hardly  believe,  therefore,  that 
there  was  a  real  assent  to  the  reception 
of  these  officers  as  Besidents.  If  there 
was,  it  was  given  in  vexy  private  conver- 
sations with  Captain  Grey,  and  on  con- 
dition of  dynastic  pledges  and  an  almost 
unconditional  Treaty,  without  which 
nothing  would  have  been  done.  After 
a  delay  of  some  months.  Lord  North- 
brook's  Government  in  India  replied  to 
the  despatch  of  Lord  SaHsbury .  In  that 
reply  it  was  set  forth  that,  in  me  opinion 
of  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord  Sahsbury 
very  much  underrated  the  value  of  the 
Native  Agents  the  Government  already 
had  in  A^hanistan ;  he  denied  that  any 
real  infoimation  which  it  was  necessary 
for  them  to  possess  had  ever  been  kept 
back  by  these  Agents;  he  asked  what 
piece  of  information  which  they  ought 
to  have  known  could  be  pointed  to  wluch 
had  not  been  received  from  these 
Agents ;  and  he  went  on  to  express  the 
opinion  entertained  by  everyone  around 
huh  that  the  value  of  British  Besidents 
in  Afghanistan  would  be  positively  nt/, 
unless  the  Ameer  and  his  people  cor- 
dially welcomed  them.     There  is  not 
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\franting  some  evidence  of  this.  There 
are  the  cases,  both  recent,  of  Major 
Todd  at  Herat,  and  Major  Lumsden  at 
Oandahar,  both  of  whom  were  as  much 
imprisoned  as  they  would  have  been  if 
shut  up  in  a  gaol,  with  regard  to  the 
information  they  could  get  or  transmit 
to  their  (Joyemment.  They  were  watched 
on  all  sides ;  and  no  one  was  allowed  to 
hare  access  to  them,  except  those  who 
could  tell  the  stoiy  which  it  was  desired 
should  be  known.  There  is,  in  short, 
no  more  difficult  ^sition  than  that  of  a 
British  officer  residing  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  population,  determined  that  he 
should  neither  obtain,  nor  transmit  any 
information  which  could  be  of  value. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  as  things 
at  present  stand,  more  could  be  learnt 
of  Afghanistan  affairs  by  an  official  re- 
siding at  Peshawur,  than  by  similar 
functionaries  living  in  Herat  or  Oanda- 
har .  With  regard  to  the  larger  question 
— whether  the  Ameer  would  willingly  re- 
ceive these  Besidents — ^Lord  Nortm)rook 
took  considerable  pains  to  ascertain  the 
views  of  all  those  who  were  entitled  to 
speak  on  the  subject,  and  for  that  pur- 
pose he  addressed  a  communication  to 
the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  Punjab, 
in  order  to  obtain  his  views,  and  those 
of  such  officials  as  might  be  considered 
competent  to  advise  on  the  following 
points:—- 

'*  First,  whether  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
wonld  wiUingly  consent  to  the  appointment  of 
Britidi  officers  as  Besidents  at  Herat  and  Can- 
dahar,  or  at  either  place ;  second,  whether  the 
presence  of  such  Besidents  at  either  place  would 
DO  advantaffeous  to  the  British  (Government; 
third,  whether  the  lieutenant  Gk>yemor  was 
satisfied  with  the  sufficiency  and  accuracy  of 
the  intelligenoe  received  from  the  British  Agent 
at  Gabnl,  and  if  not,  whether  his  Honour  could 
suggest  any  way  of  procuring  fuller  and  more 
accurate  intelligence.*' — lAfyhiMistanp  No.  1, 
p.  130.] 

The  answers  received  to  these  ques- 
tions were  practically  unanimous.  The 
opinion  of  the  Punjab  Government,  set 
forth  at  page  132  of  the  Papers,  is  in 
these  words--- 

"  If  the  concurrence  of  all  those  who  may  be 
supposed  to  have  the  means  of  forming  a  correct 
judgment  of  the  ^sentiments  of  the  Ameer  is  of 
any  value^  we  must  be  prepared  to  find  him 
most  unwiUin^f  to  receive  a  British  Agent  at 
Herat.  On  this  the  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the 
Punjab,  Sir  Bichard  PoUock,  Major-General 
Beynell  Taylor,  Colonel  Munro,  and  Oaptain 
Oftvagnari  are  all  agreed,  and  their  views  are 
confirmed— 1.  By  those   of  Nawab  Foigdar 
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Khan  and  Nawab  Qholam  Hassan  Khan,  who 
have  successively  served  as  British  Agent  at 
Gabul,  and  who  have  means  of  knowing  the  pre- 
sent sentiments  of  the  Ameer.  2.  By  the  opinion 
of  Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  the  CSabul  Envoy,  who, 
when  at  SiniLa  in  1873,  advised  the  Foreign 
Secretary  that  a  spedfic  request  should  not  be 
preferred  to  the  Ameer  for  British  officers  to  be 
stationed  within  the  Afghan  dominions.  3.  By 
the  recent  acts  of  the  Ameer  in  objecting  to  per- 
mit Sir  D.  T.  Forsyth  to  traverse  Balkh  on  his 
return  journey  from  Tarkund  and  in  discourag- 
ing Colonel  Baker  from  returning  to  India  from 
Tdieran  vid  CabuL" 

There  was  a  remarkable  agreement 
among  all  these  officers  on  the  subject ; 
and  it  seems  to  me  to  have  been  a  very 
strong  step  for  the  Government  at  home 
to  re-open  this  question,  and  to  insist 
upon  sending  these  Bosident  Agents 
into  the  territories  of  the  Ameer  against 
his  will.  Lord  Salisbury,  believing  that 
the  Ameer  had  previously  consented, 
remarked  that  if  he  was  still  loyal  it 
was  not  possible  that  he  should  re- 
fuse now  to  receive  them.  On  this 
the  Indian  Government  veiy  properly 
remarked  that  it  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  because  the  Ameer  declined 
to  receive  these  Besidents  he  had  be- 
come disloyal.  There  were  strong  groimds 
for  his  refusal;  because  there  cannot 
be  a  doubt  that  there  was  a  very 
strong  partr — ^if  not  an  unanimous 
people — ^m  Afffhanistan  opposed  to  the 
reception  of  uiese  Besidents.  I,  for 
one,  doubt  veiy  much  whether  the 
Ameer  could  have  maintained  his  rule 
if  he  had  permitted  these  Agents  to 
reside  in  his  dominions.  What  did  his 
people  believe  on  the  subject?  You 
will  find,  from  every  page  of  this  Book, 
their  belief  to  have  oeen  that'  if  once 
they  allowed  these  British  Besidents  to 
come  in  their  independence  was  gone. 
You  may  cast  all  sorts  of  hard  words 
affainst  these  people  of  Afghanistan. 
They  have  been  called  barbarous,  and 
I  daresay  they  are;  they  have  been 
described  as  treacherous,  and  I  dare- 
say the  description  is  accurate  ;  they 
mav  be  called  an  uncivilized  race,  who 
will  not  admit  strangers  within  their 
country  if  they  can  help  it ;  but,  at  all 
events,  they  are  independent,  and  love 
their  independence.  Neither  Lord  Salis- 
bury nor  Lord  Lytton  seem  to  have 
realized  the  feelin|^  entertained  by  the 
whole  people  of  Ai^hanistan  upon  this 
subject  of  the  British  Besident.  They 
said  —  If  we  once  admit  him,  he  wiU 
be  writing  all  sorts  of  reports  about 
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OB  to  hifi  Oovemment,  and  then  tlie^ 
will  come  and  interfere  witli  hb  and 
take  oar  country  £rom  hb  ;  at  anv  rate, 
it  is  not  poseible  tliat  we  fihould  main- 
tain our  independence  in  the  manage- 
ment of  our  own  internal  affiurs  if  ve 
onoe  admit  him.  Before  I  loave  this 
de^atch,  there  is  one  more  paragraph 
whioh  I  msh  te  mention,  and  that  u  the 
one  in  whioh  Sir  Bichud  Pollock  ex- 
presses his 

"  conviction  that  no  aufaTonrable  chnn^ 
vbatover  had  ocouired  in  tha  diipodtioii  of 
His  HigtmesB,  and  that  he  leaned  as  mnch  as 
ever  oa  the  Britiah  OoTemment."  —  [Ibid. 
p.  134.] 

Lord  Northbrook,  in  the  same  despatch, 
Tominded  Lord  SaliBbui;  of  the  promise 
given  at  the  TJmhalla  Conference  on  the 
question  of  the  Besident  BritiBh  Agents, 
and  beg^d  to  be  allowed  to  oontinue 
the  conciliatory  policy  followed  by  so 
many  Yiceroys.  It  was  not  long,  how- 
evei,  before  the  Home  Oovemment  re- 
turned to  the  charge ;  and  on  the  I9th 
of  November,  1876,  Iiord  Salisbury 
wrote  a  despatoh  to  the  Indian  Oovem- 
ment, in  which  ho  urged  them  to  find — 
or,  as  he  said,  "if  need  be,  to  create" — 
an  opportunity  for  sending  a  Mission  to 
secure  the  assent  of  the  Ameer  to  the 
British  Besideuts  in  his  dominions. 
Lord  Northbrook's  Oovemment  did  not 
take  so  long  to  reply  this  time ;  and  I 
am  glad  to  say  that  uiey  adhered  firmly 
to  the  policy  which  they  had  already 
announced  as  their  wish  to  follow.  They 
aakod  for  a  re-oonsideration  of  the  whole 

iuestion;  expressed  a  doubt  whether 
ord  Salisbury  had  weighed  all  the  rea- 
sons advanced  in  their  &rmer  communi- 
oationa;  and  repeated  some  of  them. 
With  respect  to  flie  proposal  fiw  finding 
or  creating  an  occasion  for  sending  a 
Mission  to  the  Ameer  with  the  object 
indicated,  they  very  properly  pointed 
out  that  if  it  were  uiought  neoessary  to 
send  such  a  Mission  at  all,  the  most 
advisable  course  would  be — 

"  To  state  fnoikly  and  fully  to  the  Ameer 
the  real  pnrpoM  of  the  Musioii,  and  to  invite 
him  to  enter  oordiaUy  into  those  oloter  relations 
mth  the  British  QoTenmient  which  the  Misdon 
is  to  endoavooT  to  establish.  The  Ameer  and 
hi*  advisen  are  shrewd  enooKh  to  understand 
that  only  matten  of  grave  politica]  importance 
could  induce  ds  to  send  a  special  Miadon  to  Bis 
Hishness'  Contt.  If  the  MiasiDn  were  ostan- 
ntuy  directed  to  objects  of  minor  politioal  im- 
portance, the  Ameer  and  his  otGcials  woold  be 
mcredaloos.    He  might  then  dedjne  to  disciua 
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the  weigrhtieF  questions  brought  forward  by  our 
Envoy,  and  in  all  probabilihr  his  oonfldeuoe  in 
OS  wmdd  be  sbakeo,  eapecdally  as  llie  propoMJ 
to  Mtabljsh  British  Agmita  in  Afghanistan  ia, 
as  we  pointed  out  in  our  despair  of  the  7th  of 
Jane,  a  departure  from  the  nndmntanding  ar- 
rived at  between  Lord  Mayo  and  the  Ameer  at 
(he  Umballa  Conlennces  of  1B6B."— [Ah(. 
p.  IBIO 

Then  they  asked  over  again  that  they 
might  not  be  driven  to  depart  from  the 
poBoy  which  was  pursued  by  Lord 
Lawrence  and  by  Lord  Canning  and 
Lord  Mayo ;  and  they  pointed  out  that 
if  these  BritiBh  Agents  were  sent  into 
Afghanistan  without  the  cordial  consent 
of  the  Ameer,  they  would  run  a  risk  of 
having  insulte  ofTered  to  them  for  which 
it  would  be  difficult  to  hold  the  Ameer 
responsible.  The  despatch  also  pointed 
out  over  again,  with  considerable  detail, 
the  reasons  which  guided  them  in  ask- 
ing a  further  consideration  for  this  mat- 
ter in  their  former  despatch.  It  was 
hardly  possible,  theretore,  tJiat  the 
Yiceroy  and  his  Oovemment  could  have 
more  manfiilly  or  sturdily  maintained 
their  policy ;  and  I  am  glad  that  thev 
did  so.  Only  conceive  tbe  way  in  whi<ji 
this  attempt  to  force  British  Besidents 
upon  Afghanistan  was  to  be  carried  out  I 
Of  what  nature  were  the  men  with  whom 
they  had  to  deal  P  Fancy  an  English- 
man, or  even  a  man  endowed  with  all  the 
shrewdness  of  a  Scotchman,  endeavour- 
ing to  create  an  opportunity,  and  putting 
forward  some  flimsy  pretext  to  enspi- 
oious  Asiatios,  thoroughly  awake  to 
what  was  going  on,  and  then  imagin- 
ing that  they  would  not  see  through 
it  r  Lord  Lytton  succeeded  Lord  Nortn- 
btook  as  Viceroy;  and  we  are  told  in 
one  of  his  despatohes  that  he  went 
out  to  India  well  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  question,  after  previous  communi- 
cation with  the  Government  at  home 
and  with  the  Bussian  Ambassador.  I 
do  not  at  all  complain  of  his  commnni- 
eating  with  the  Bossian  Ambassador 
before  leaving  London.  It  was  natural 
that  the  Viceroy  who  was  going  out 
should  take  every  opportunity  of  learn- 
ing the  views  of  the  Bussian  Ambassa- 
dor ;  but  there  is  a  very  ugly  interpre- 
tation to  be  put  on  some  uiiugs  that 
oocurred  afterwards  in  connection  with 
this  prooeeding.  Lord  Lytton  went  out 
with  powers  to  give  more  definite  de- 
darations  of  support  to  the  Ameer,  and 
to  obtain  more  definite  arrangements 
on  the  salijeot  of  Besident  A^nts  is 
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Afghanistan.  Theae  powere  appeared 
partly  to  bo  oontoinea  in  tlie  Instmo- 
tiona  drawn  out  for  him  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  These  InstraotionB  state 
that— 

"  Her  UiJM^i  0«Ttn)mant  ara,  Uienfor*, 
prapu«d  to  Mnotion  and  Bt^port  ■ny  hlom  de- 
BniU  deoUmtion  which  ma]^  la  TOUT  jadgment, 
leoora  to  thdr  unaltered  pouqr  the  advantBgee 
of  which  it  hai  bean  hlmwto  dmdved  by  an 
apparant  doaU  of  ito  rfnoerity.  Hat  they  mut 
naervsto  themselTes  entire  freedom  of  jadg- 
ment  u  to  the  olxMacteT  of  ojcamitBiioeB  ui> 
Tolving  the  obligation  of  material  mpport  to 
the  Ameer,  end  it  mint  be  dutdimtlj  understood 
that  only  in  eome  oleai  eaae  of  nnproToked 
eggrevion  wonld  Kuh  an  obligation  anw." 

And  farther— 

^'  Thn  Ameer  mut  be  laade  to  andentazid 
that,  labjaot  to  all  fair  alloiraaoa  for  the  oondi' 
tion  of  tha  oonntiT,  and  tba  ahaiactar  of  the 
,  tanitorul  nltimatel  J  dependent  npon 

itiah  power  tar  their  defence  mnit  not  be 
doaad  to  thoea  of  the  Queen's  tdSoen  or  mb. 
jaota  who  may  ba  dn^  aaUuaiaad  to  ant«r 
them."— {AM.  p.  160.] 

That  oonunnnioation  vhen  made  to  the 
Ameer  ironld  natural]^  atrengthen  him 
in  hia  notion,  that  when  onoo  he  had 
admitted  British  Agents  there  vould 
be  an  end  of  his  ind^)endenoe.  Lord 
Lytton  wrote,  on  the  fim  May,  1876,  his 
first  letter  to  the  Ameer.  It  will  be 
found  at  page  174  of  the  Bine  Book.  It 
waa  nominally  from  the  Oommissioner 
at  Feshawiir  to  the  Ameer;  bat,  of 
coone,  it  was  written  under  the  instiga- 
tion and  the  ^reotions  of  the  Viceroy. 
He  says  to  Shere  All,  that  aa  soon  as  he 
heard  of  the  artival  of  the  Viceroy  in 
India 

"Iloet  no  time  In  waiting  on  Um;  and  in 
fbe  comae  of  a  lengthened  interview  with  wMoh 
I  waa  hoaonred  by  hia  Exoall«iey,  the  preeent 
Tioeroy  inooiiredr  very  ootdially  after  your 
HighneaaTi  health  and  walfara,  and  thoee  cA  hia 
EQghnaoB  AbdooUah  Jan ;  iTitimAWng  lug  inten- 
tion ot  deputijig  to  your  Highnen,  ai  soon  aa 
the  pccMary  anangsmoita  can  be  made,  hia 
friend.  Sir  Lewia  P^T,  who  haa  acoompuiied 
hia  Exoellency  from  lagland,  and  who  will  i«- 
tom  ao  aoon  aa  hia  interriewa  with  your  High- 
naaa  are  oompleted.  Sir  Lewis  Pally  «ill  bo  ao- 
compaaied  Vf  Dr.  Ballew  and  Hajor  St.  Jobo 
for  uie  pnrpoae  of  deliTering  to  your  Highueee 
In  peiaon  a  khnreata,  informing  your  Eighneae 
of   hia   £zo^iancy'a   acoeeaion   to  office,   and 

tion  whloh  Her  lujes^  the  Qoeen  haa  been 
ideaaed  to  make  to  Hor  Soreielgn  titlee  in 
recast  to  Her  En^in  tA  India,'' 

lliat  waa  the  opportunify,  or  th«  ^etext, 
vhioh  the  Viceroy  found  or  oteated,  or 


rather,  which  I  suppose  was  created  for 
him  at  home.  The  Ameer  looked  at  the 
last  few  lines  of  that  letter — for  that  is 
the  pith  of  it — and  soon  saw  through  it. 
The  letter,  after  asstiring  the  Ameer  of 
the  &ieadly  feelings  by  whidh  the  Vice- 
roy's intention  was  prompted,  went  on 
to  say  that 

"  Sir  Lewia  Felljr,  who  is  hononrad  by  the 

.  .w  Tioa)«y  with  lua  Exoellenoj^a  fullest  oon- 

ftdenoe,  will  be  able  to  dieocei  with  your  High. 

matten  of  oommon  interert  to  the  two  Qo- 


)  not  complain  of  the  tone  of  that 
letter ;  but  there  yon  have  the  pretext  of 
announcing  his  own  accession  to  office 
and  the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Em- 
press  ;  and  then  comes  the  pith  of  the 
letter,  which,  as  in  many  other  oases,  is 
contained  in  the  last  line,  and  of  course 
Shere  All,  being  pretty  wideawake  to 
what  was  on  foot,  waa  not  deoeired  by 
it.  The  Ameer  replied  on  the  22nd  of 
May.  His  reply  will  be  found  at  page 
176  of  the  Blue  Book.    He  says — 

"In  the  partioiUAr  of  the  coming  of  the 
Bahlba  for  the  pmpoaa  ot  certain  [aoroej  matten 
of  the  two  Oovmimenta  iathli — that  tne  Agent 
of  this  friend  formerly  personally  held  political 
|isrleyi  at  the  Station  of  Simla  on  theee  siib- 
jeoto.  Theae  having  been  oouaideTed  soffident, 
and  affioient,  wen  entered  in  two  letters  .... 
and  neod  not  be  repeated  now." 

And  he  goes  on  to  say — 

"  At  this  time,  if  there  be  any  new  parleys  foe 
the  pnipoaa  of  ratreahing  and  benefltdng  the 
Ood>giTen  State  of  Afgbanlatan  entertained  in 
the  thonghta,  then  let  3  be  hinted,  ao  that  a  oon- 
fidential  Agoit  of  this  filand,  anivin^  in  that 
place  and  bmng  presented  with  the  things  con< 
oealedinthegQnaronsbaart  of  the  English  Oo- 
Tcnunant,  should  rareal  them  to  the  suppliant 
at  the  IK*lne  Throne,  in  order  that  the  malltri 
wu^ied  by  a  minute  and  exact  investdntion 
may  be  committed  to  the  pen  of  affectionate 

I  think  it  is  dear  &om  that,  that  Bhere 
Ali  saw  through  the  pretexts  of  an- 
nouncing the  arrival  of  the  Viceroy  and 
the  addition  of  Empress  to  the  Queen's 
titles.  He  saw  that  we  wanted  ihim  to 
do  something  in  reference  to  British 
Agents,  or  something  else,  and  he  first 
wished  to  know  what  it  was.  This 
answer  appears  to  hare  angered  the 
Viceroy ;  and,  as  will  be  found  at  page 
175,  the  Native  Agent  at  the  Court  of 
Cabul  wrote  a  letter,  which  was,  to  a 
certain  extent,  explanatory  of  the  Ameer's 
reply.  The  Native  Agent  says  the 
M  2  IFini  Jfight.} 
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Ameer  was  afraid  that  the  real  meaning 
of  the  thing  was,  that  he  was  to  be 
ordered  to  receive  British  Besidents; 
and  he  observes  that,  as  to  the  coming 
of  the  Sahibs,  in  his  view  of  the  state  of 
affairs  it  is  not  advisable,  remarking, 
that  the  point  chiefly  to  be  regarded  is, 
that  even  if  for  the  purpose  of  securing 
the  good-will  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment the  Ameer  should  consent  to  re- 
ceive a  British  Agent,  and  to  make  the 
necessary  arrangements  for  his  safety, 
then  this  gprave  difficulty  would  arise — 
that  what  was  done  could  not  be  con- 
cealed from  the  Bussian  authorities, 
who  were  on  his  northern  borders,  who 
were  eztremelv  fearless,  and  who  woiild 
want  to  have  Agents  in  his  country  too. 
Now  that  may,  perhaps,  have  been  an 
excuse ;  but,  at  all  events,  it  shows  that 
there  was  no  more  desire  to  receive 
Bussian  Agents  than  British  on  the  part 
of  the  Ameer.  I  quote  this,  because  it  is 
held  that  the  great  desire  of  Shore  Ali 
was  to  receive  Bussian  Agents,  and  not 
English;  but  I  do  not  think  that  pro- 
position can  be  maintained.  The  second 
letter  of  the  Viceroy,  dated  Sih.  July, 
1876,  and  which  will  be  foimd  at  page 
176  of  the  Papers,  gives  the  first  in- 
dication of  the  new  —  that  is,  the 
threatening — policy  which  has  landed 
us  in  our  present  situation.  In  the  last 
paragraph  it  says — 

**  I  am  to  repeat  that,  in  propoaing  to  send  a 
friendly  Mission  to  your  Highness,  the  Yioeroy 
lias  heen  actuated  by  a  cordial  desire,  which  it 
rests  with  your  Highness  to  reciprocate,  for  the 
continuance,  on  closer  terms  than  heretofore,  of 
amicable  relations  between  the  two  GK>yem- 
ments  in  view  of  common  interests,  more  par- 
ticularly a£fecting  Afghanistan  and  the  personal 
welfare  of  your  Highness  and  your  dynasty. 
It  will,  for  this  reason,  cause  the  Viceroy  sin- 
cere regret,  if  your  Highness,  by  hastily  re- 
jecting tne  hand  of  friendship  now  frankly  held 
out  to  you,  should  render  nugatory  the  friendly 
intentions  of  his  Excellency,  anct  oblige  him  to 
regard  Afghanistan  as  a  State  which  has  volun- 
tarily isolated  itself  from  the  alliance  and  sup- 
port of  the  British  Qoyemment." 

Here  was  the  first  distinct  threat  of  the 
withdrawal  of  aU  support  from  the 
Ameer  if  he  did  not  accede  to  the  Vice- 
roy's proposals.  That  threat  was  con- 
veyed in  language  which  was  certainly 
direct.  It  is  here  important  to  bear  in 
mind  one  fact  connected  with  the  Bussian 
Agent  at  Oabul,  and  that  is  this — ^that  we 
never  find  that  anythins;  was  done  by  a 
Bussian  Agent  at  Oabul  which  could  be 
complained  of  by  our  Government  prior 

Mr.  Whithread 


to  the  receipt  by  the  Ameer  of  this 
threatening  letter.    Let  the  House  turn 
to  the  Central  Asian  Papers,  and  at  page 
79  they  will  find  proof  of  what  I  have 
just  said.    At  the  foot  of  that  page,  in 
a  telegram  dated  September  16,   1876, 
sent  from  Simla  by  the  Viceroy  to  Lord 
Salisbury,  it  is  stated  that  the  Indian 
Government  would  send  home  by  the 
next  mail  a  despatch  expressing  a  de- 
cided opinion  on  the  necessity  of  Her 
Majesty's    Government    remonstrating 
with  Bussia  on  the  subject  of  the  Cor- 
respondence that  had  passed  with  the 
Ameer,  through  the  hands  of  Bussian 
Agents,  two  of  whom  were  then  in  Cabul. 
On   page  83  of  the   "Correspondence 
respecting  Central  Asia"  you  will  find 
the  written  despatch,  and  also  certain 
enclosures.     The  point  with  regard  to 
the  enclosures  is  this — that  the  earliest 
intelligence  received  by  us  of  anything 
done  by  the  Bussian  Agent  or  AJ^ents, 
of  which   we   coiild    complain,    is    to 
be    found  in    the    Cabul    Diary  firom 
the  4th  to  the  14th  of  August,  1876. 
This  is  the  first  mention  of  anything  in 
connection  with  a  Bussian    Agent    at 
Oabul  of  which  we  had  cause  to  com- 
plain.    Now,  if  you  turn  to  page  76  of 
the  same  Papers  you  will  find  that,  by 
the  Oabul  Diaiy  of  the  1st  of  June, 
1876,  the  Ameer  had  been  in  receipt  on 
the  previous  day  of  Bussian  communica- 
tions.   It  is  recorded  that  on  the  receipt 
of  the  letters  the  Ameer  simmioned  the 
British  Agent,  and  showed  him  the  letter 
of  the  GhDvemor  of  Samarcand  to  the 
Naib.    Its  purport  is  that  the  Bussian 
Government,  with  regard   to  Afghan- 
istan, aims  at  nothing  but  friendship ; 
that  Mirza  Abdul  Karim  has  left  with 
a  Murrasila  firom  the  Bussian  Governor 
General  to  the  Ameer;  and  that  the 
Naib  should  appoint  an  Agent  to  escort 
him  to  Cabul.    1  quote  this  in  order  to 
show  that  up  to  this  time,  June,  1876, 
we  had  never  complained,  or  had  reason 
to  complain,  of  anything  done  by  the 
Bussian  Agent  at  Oabul,  and  that  the 
Ameer  always  acted  with  openness  in 
sending  the  communications  to  us.    In 
order  to  show  that  that  and  previous 
communications  were  not  regarded  with 
anything  like  distrust,   I  would  point 
out  to  the  House  that  at  page  79 — 
Paper  No.  70 — ^it  is  recorded  that  on  the 
6th  of  September,    1876,   Lord  Derby 
transmitted  to  Lord  Augustus  Loftus, 
for  his  information,   and   without  re- 
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mark  or  complaint  of  any  kind,  a  copy 
of  a  despatcii,  inclosing  these  Oabul 
Diaries  of  30th  May  to  1st  June.  That, 
to  m J  mind,  shows  conclusively  that  up 
to  the  time  at  which  we  began  to 
threaten  the  Ameer  he  acted  wim  per- 
fect openness.  Afterwards,  there  may, 
perhaps,  have  been  something  to  say  on 
the  other  side.  The  Viceroy,  after  send- 
ing his  second  letter  to  Shore  All  by  the 
Commissioner  at  Peshawur,  also  sent 
certain  Instructions,  by  the  same  hand 
and  on  the  same  day,  to  the  Native 
Agent  at  Cabul,  with  the  last  paragraph 
only  of  which  will  I  trouble  the  House, 
in  the  following  words : — 

'  "If  the  Ameer  ....  still  declines  to  receive 
the  Viceroy's  Envoy,  the  responsibility  of  the 
result  will  rest  entirely  on  the  Government  of 
Afghanistan,  which  will  thereby  have  isolated 
itself  from  the  alliance  of  that  Fewer  which  is 
most  disposed,  and  best  able,  to  befriend  it.'* — 
[/6irf.  p.  177.] 

This  threat  having  been  sent  to  the 
Ameer,  he  sent,  on  the  3rd  of  Septem- 
ber, 1876,  a  reply,  not  altogether  un- 
friendly in  character.  After  suggesting 
that  he  disliked  the  idea  of  a  Mission, 
the  Ameer  proceeded — 

**  I  have  come  to  this  conclusion,  that  if  an 
Envoy  of  the  British  Government,  and  a  selected 
trusted  Representative  of  this  Government, 
should  meet  on  the  Frontier  to  explain  mutually 
the  views  and  wishes  of  their  respective  Govern- 
ments, it  would  be  a  very  advantageous  ar- 
rangement ;  or,  should  that  course  not  approve 
itself  to  the  British  authorities,  then,  that  the 
British  Agent  at  Cabul,  who  has  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  all  my  wishes, 
should  be  summoned  to  his  own  Government, 
and  expound  the  whole  state  of  affairs,  and, 
having  fully  understood  the  desires  and  pro- 
jects of  the  British  Government,  should  return 
back  to  me,  and  explain  them  all  to  me  in 
private,  after  which  I  should  be  the  better  able 
to  decide  what  course  it  is  incumbent  on  me  to 
adopt  in  the  interests  of  my  country.'* — [Ibid. 
p.  179.] 

Lord  Lytton  assented  to  the  proposal; 
and  on  the  7th  of  October,  1876,  Nawab 
Atta  Mahomed  Khan,  the  British  Na- 
tive Agent  at  Cabul,  had  a  con- 
versation with  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  at 
Simla.  He  stated  the  Ameer's  griev- 
ances about  the  Seistan  botmdary, 
about  Mahomed  Yakoob  Khan,  and  our 
desire  for  the  appointment  of  political 
Agents,  and  he  used  the  following 
remarkable  phrase : — *'  that  the  Ameer 
regards  the  Agents  from  Bussia  as 
sources  of  embarrassment, ''  but  hardly 
knew  how  to  get  rid  of  them.    Ihis 


certainly  did  not  look  as  if  the  Ameer 
had  made  up  his  mind  to  side  with  the 
Bussians.  Upon  the  question  of  Takoob 
Khan,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Ameer  was  very  sore  on  account  of  Lord 
Northbrook's  interference  ;  but  the  facts 
were  really  these: — This  son  was  the 
man  to  whom  the  Ameer  mainly  owed 
his  position.  He  had  fought  for  his 
father,  and  helped  him  materially  to 
ascend  the  Throne.  They  quarrelled,  and 
it  was  owing  to  the  good  offices  of  Lord 
Mayo  that  they  were  reconciled.  After 
this,  Yakoob  Khan,  being  anxious  to 
see  the  Ameer,  came  under  a  safe 
conduct  from  Herat  to  Oabul,  when  he 
was  immediately  cast  into  prison.  Lord 
Northbrook  very  properly  represented 
to  the  Ameer  that  the  assistance  rendered 
to  him  by  England,  from  the  time  of 
Lord  Lawrence  downwards,  had  been 
given  to  him  upon  the  one  ground  that 
England  desired  to  see  a  strong,  just, 
and  merciful  Government  established  in 
Afghanistan.  Now,  was  it  possible  that 
we,  who  had  spent  so  much  money, 
taken  so  much  pains,  and  bound  our- 
selves to  such  obligations  to  the  Ameer, 
would  allow  him,  without  a  word  of 
remonstrance,  to  commit  this  atrocious 
act  upon  his  son,  who  had  come  to  him 
under  a  safe  conduct  ?  Lord  Salisbury 
frankly  said  that  this  was  a  just  and 
proper  course  to  take.  But  the  Ameer 
looked  upon  it  as  a  violation  of  our 
pledge  not  to  interfere  with  his  internal 
government.  After  having  seen  Sir 
Lewis  Felly,  the  Native  Agent  had  an 
interview  with  the  Viceroy,  which  is  re- 
corded on  page  1 83  of  the  Afghan  Papers ; 
and  I  think  there  is  more  in  this  one 
little  conversation  derogatory  to  British 
honour,  and  calculated  to  work  per- 
manent harm,  than  in  any  other  Paper 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice. 
The  Viceroy  said  he  was  going  to  open 
his  mind  frankly  to  the  Native  Agent, 
who  came  to  him  under  the  somewhat 

Seculiar  circumstances  and  with  the 
[ission  which  I  have  described  in  the 
words  I  quoted  just  now  from  the  letter 
addressed  by  Shore  Ali  on  the  3rd 
September,  1876,  to  the  Oommissioner  of 
Peshawur.  Lord  Lytton,  in  the  course 
of  the  conversation,  made  use  of  the 
following  words : — 

"The  Amoer  had  apparently  come  to  the 
conclusion  that,  having  nothing  to  hope  from 
us,  and,  at  the  same  time,  nothing  to  fear,  he 
may  safely  stand  aloof  from  the  British  Go- 

IFiret  I{igU.l 
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Tenunent ;  confident  that,  in  the  event  of  ex- 
ternal attack,  we  ahall  be  obliged  to  help  him, 
for  the  protection  of  our  own  interests,  even  if 
we  are  under  no  contract  obligation  to  do  so. 
This  was  a  very  natural  conclusion ;  but,  un- 
fortunately for  the  Ameer,  there  was  a  fatal  flaw 
in  its  promises.  It  is  true  that,  if  the  Ameer 
proves  himself  our  friend  and  loyal  ally,  not 
our  interests  onl^,  but  our  honour,  will  oblige 
us  to  defend  his  territories  and  support  his 
Throne.  But  the  moment  we  have  cause  to 
doubt  his  sincerity,  or  question  the  practical 
benefit  of  his  alliance,  our  interests  will  be  all 
the  other  way,  and  majr  greatly  aument  the 
dangers  with  which  he  is  already  threatened, 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  As  regards  the  for* 
mer,  the  British  Gbvemment  can  only  assist 
those  who  value  its  assistance ;  and  the  assist- 
ance which  the  Ameer  seems  at  present  disin- 
clined to  seek  or  deserve  may,  at  any  moment,  be 
very  welcome  to  one  or  other  of  those  rivals, 
from  whom  he  will  never  be  free  till  he  has 
our  assured  support.  As  regards  the  latter,  our 
only  interest  in  maintaining  the  independence 
of  Afghanistan  is  to  provide  for  the  security  of 
our  own  Frontier.  But  the  moment  we  cease  to 
regard  Afghanistan  as  a  friendly  and  firmly 
allied  State,  what  is  there  to  prevent  us  from 
providing  for  the  security  of  our  Frontier  bv  an 
understanding  with  Russia,  which  might  have 
the  efiect  of  wiping  Afghanistan  out  of  the  map 
altogether  P  If  the  Ajcneer  does  not  desire  to 
come  to  a  speedy  understanding  with  us,  Hussia 
does ;  and  sbe  desires  it  at  his  expense." 

Here  was  the  Viceroy  speaking  in  tlie 
name  of  the  Sovereign  of  En^nd,  in 
the  course  of  a  conyersation  aescribed 
as  private — ^but  which  was  no  more 
private,  in  fact,  l^an  is  this  debate — 
and  suggesting  to  the  Euler  of  A%han- 
istan  that  as  there  were  rival  pretenders 
to  his  Throne,  he  (in  other  words,  Eng- 
land) would  offer  his  help  to  one  of 
those  rivals,  unless  the  Ameer  accepted 
his  terms.  Is  it  possible  to  draw  any 
other  conclusion  m>m  these  documents, 
and  will  anyone  say  that  such  a  conclu- 
sion is  worthy  of  the  policy  of  Eng- 
land? Is  it  the  kind  of  diplomacy  that 
you  in  this  House  approve  for  our  Be- 
presentative  to  turn  round  upon  the 
Ameer,  whose  friendship  we  had  always 
professed  to  desire,  and  to  say  to  him — 
''If  you  do  not  admit  our  political 
Besidents  into  your  country  we  will 
turn  to  one  of  your  rivals,  from  whom 
you  are  never  safe  once  our  support  is 
withdrawn  from  you  ?  "  I  cannot  con- 
ceive any  statement  more  derogatory  to 
the  dignity  of  England,  solemnly  made 
by  the  man  who  was  professing  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  his  Sovereign.  Of  tibis 
I  am  sure — ^that  if  he  was  speaking  in 
the  name  of  his  Sovereign,  he  was 
not  speaking  either  the  sense  or  the 

^  Mr.  Whitbread 


judCTient   of  the  English   people.    I 
think  it  will  be  fitting  that  before  these 
debates  dose  the  wvemment  should 
give  the  country  some  unqualified  as- 
surance on  this  subject.     Well,  with  re- 
gard to  the  second  paragraph  of  this 
statement  which  he  made,  what  about 
this  understanding  with  Bussia  ?    How 
far  has  it  gone  ?  Is  there  another  secret 
Treaty?    Is  it  possible  that  the  farce 
could  go  further  ?    Here  we  have  Vice- 
roy after  Viceroyprotesting  to  this  man, 
— ^the  Ameer — ^wat  we  desired  to  have 
an  independent  State  between  us  and  the 
Bussians  whom  we  saw  coming  on  in 
Central  Asia ;  that  that  was  the  great 
object  of  our  wishes ;  and  that  for  that 
purpose  we  were  prepared  to  give  him 
money  and  troops,  and,  in  fact,  anything 
he  wanted ;  ana  yet,  at  the  same  time,  we 
were  intriguing  over  his  head,  and  had 
even  gone  so  rar  as  actually  to  ascer- 
tain tiiat  Bussia  was  ready  and  will- 
ing to  enter  into  an  agreement  for  the 
division   of  his   country?     This  half- 
educated  and  half-civilized  Prince  was 
accused    of    intriguing    with    Bussia; 
,but  whatever  might  be  his  intention, 
he  must  have  found  that  the  British 
Government  had  been  in  advance  of 
him.    It  appears  to  me  to  be  hardly 
probable  that  this  matter  can  stop  ex- 
actly where  it  stands.    This  House  is 
entitled  to  know  how  far  the  (Govern- 
ment have  gone  with   Bussia  in  this 
matter.    We  are  entitied  to  know  whe- 
ther there  is  anything  more  with  respect 
to  it  than  is  recorded  in  this  Blue  Book. 
It  is  due  to  us  that  we  should  be  in- 
formed how  far  the  plan — if  I  may  so 
call  it — of  the  division  of  Afghanistan 
has  gone.    Has  it  as  yet  taken  the 
stage  of  a  written  proposal,  and  are  the 
lines  drawn  on  the  map  ?    I  think  we 
ought  to  know  clearly  from  the  Go- 
vernment exactly  what  the  podtion  is 
in  which  we  stand  with  regard  to  Bus- 
sia upon  this  point.    But  tnat  is  not  all. 
The  Viceroy  ffoes  on  to  threaten  the 
Ameer  through  his  Agent.    He  tells 
him  that  our  relations  with  the  Ameer 
« cannot  remain  as  they  are;  but  that 
they  must  become  either  worse  or  bet- 
ter."   He  then  re-affirms  the  necessity 
that  exists  for  the  British  Qovemment 
to  watch  the    Afghan   Frontier,    and 
speaks  of  an  arrangement  to  which  he 
says  it  is  expedient  the  Ameer  should 
accede  for  the  reception  of  British  Besi- 
dents and  a  special  Mission,    lam  not 
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goin^'to  trouble  the  House  with  the 
poetical  allusion  to  the  "  earthen  pipkm 
and  the  iron  pots ;"  bnti  should  libe  to 
hare  some  information  with  regard  to  a 
fitatement  vhich  it  Beems  to  me  is  more 
deserring  of  condemnation  than  any 
other  I  have  read.  In  the  last  few  lines 
of  page  183  it  will  be  sees  that  the 
Viceroy  went  on  to  obserre  that 


The 

Ameer  hu  hitherto  hod'  only  tstImU  onder- 
sUndiiigs  with  na.  The  letter  given  bim  by 
Lotd  Mayo  waa  not  in  the  nstore  of  ft  Treaty 
engagement,  and  was,  no  doubt,  vague  and  gene- 
mi  in  its  t«TIlU." 

Now,  I  may,  I  think,  say,  with  the  con- 
ourrence  of  the  House,  that  this  is  lan- 
guage which  is  calculated  to  shake  the 
confidence  not  only  of  the  Ameer,  but 
of  every  Prince  in  India.  Here  wo  have 
this  diplomatist  drawing  a  sharp  line 
between  written  Treaty  engagements 
and  the  word  of  Her  Majesty's  Be- 
preaentatiTe.  ["Oh,  oh!  ]  Is  that 
an  unfair  interpretation  ?  [  Critt  of 
"Tes!"]  I  will  read  the  paragraph 
over  again — The  Viceroy  went  on  to 
observe  that  "British  policy  does  not 
permit  of  the  alteration  of  de&iite  Treaty 
engagements" — that  is  to  say,  of  the 
Trea^  of  1865,  which  has  always  been 
looked  upon  as  a  one-sided  Treaty,  and 
the  only  danse  in  which,  in  reality,  is 
that  which  binds  us  to  respect  the  terri- 
tory of  the  Ameer.  The  Viceroy  goes 
on  to  say  that  the  Ameer  has  hitherto 
had  only  verbal  onderstandings  with 
us ;  and  what  conclusioDS,  I  would  ask, 
could  the  Ameer  draw  &om  all  this, 
except  that  British  policy  did  permit 
the  alteration  of  verbal  understandings  F 

EIhe  OiiAKOELLOB  of  the  EzousauER: 
tead  to  the  end.^  I  will ;  becauso  there 
are,  in  my  opinion,  three  things  men- 
tioned in  this  paragraph  to  which  it  is 
desirable  that  uio  attention  of  the  House 
should  be  distinctly  drawn.  "We  have, 
first  of  all,  the  reference  to  Treaties ;  then 
to  letters  written  by  our  Representatives ; 
and  then  to  verbal  negotiationB.  The 
end  of  the  paragraph  is — 

"  The  letter  pven  him  by  Lord  Mayo 
not  in  the  nature  of  a  t^^aty  engBgement,  and 
yna,  no  doubt,  TSgoe  and  geuertirin  it«  termi.'' 

^he  Ohaitozijx)b  of  the  Exchsquxb 
Hear,  hear!]  "WeU,  the  letter  was  no 
doubt,  "vague  and  general  in  its  terms." 


I  do  not  know  what  construction  my 
right  hon.  Friend  is  going  to  put  upon 
it ;  but  to  my  mind  it  appears  that  we 
have  here  a  plain  distinction  drawn  by 
the  Viceroy  between  the  obligations 
which  are  imposed  by  written  Treaties, 
and  the  obligations  entailed  upon  as  by 
the  verbal  promises  of  our  Viceroy.  Can 
there  be  any  other  rational  construction, 
I  would  ask,  placed  upon  the  words 
kich  I  have  quoted  to  the  House  F  And 
hat  more  dangerous  question,  I  should 
ke  to  know,  could  be  raised  throughout 
India  than  that  which  those  words 
eufcgest  ?  What  have  the  Native  Princes 
of  India  to  depend  upon  in  most  cases  ? 
Not  on  written  engagements,  but  upon 
verbal  assurances  given  to  them  by  the 
Viceroy;  and  if  you  cast  the  slightest 
doubt  upon  the  fact  that  the  promise  of 
Viceroy  is  binding  upon  his  suc- 
cessors, you  are  aiming  one  of  the 
aviest  blows  which  you  could  possibly 
deal  at  the  confidence  which  is  reposed 
iu  our  Gtovemment  in  India.  M!y  right 
hou.  Friend,  at  all  events,  is  awake  to 
tliu  f^vity  of  the  point ;  and  I  shall  be 
glad  if,  in  the  course  of  this  debate,  he 
ould  give  us  some  explanation  on  the 
subject.  The  Viceroy  seems  to  have 
b-ceu  very  much  enamoured  of  this 
singular  sentence  with  regard  to  the 
obligations  of  Treaties;  because  you  will 
find,  if  you  turn  to  page  216,  that  there 
ia  a  reference  to  the  point,  and  that  there 
waa  a  distinct  idea  in  his  mind  that  the 
obligation  imposed  upon  us  by  a  Treaty 
was  one  thing,  and  that  by  verbal  assur- 
ances another.  I  am  now  about  to  quote 
from  a  letter  of  Sir  Lewie  Pelly  ad- 
diesBed,  during  the  Peshawur  Con- 
furouces,  to  the  Minister  of  the  Ameer, 
Syul  Noor  Mahomed  Bhah.  Sir  Lewis 
Polly  soya — 

' '  Tout  Excellsncy'a  contention  is  that  the 
Briliah  Uovontmeiit  la  already  bound,  by  iU  ei- 
inlinij  eo-gageniBnta  with  the  Am  ear,  to  support 
mid  defend  Hie  Higbnesa  agaiuBt  any  foreign  or 
ikiTiicsttc  enemy ;  and  that  consequeittly  the 
AiuesT  has  nothiog  to  gain  by  a  Treaty  of 
Alliance  whioh,  so  far  as  the  BritiBh  Oovam- 
mtnt  is  conoenied,  would  be  a  mere  re-statement 
□f  the  obligationa  it  haa  already  contracted  on 
liJii  t;ehalf,  whilst,  so  far  as  His  Highness  U  , 
concerned,  it  would  impose  upon  him  obligations 
]ilt!>^;etheT  new.  This  is,  I  think,  a  fair  anin- 
~   '  your  Excellency's  argument:  and  the 


Ameer,  tbey  are  fundamentally  ei 
only  obligatioits  ever  contracted  on  behalf  of 
cAch  other  by  the  Biitish  Oovemment  and  the 
[  Jiri(  Night-l 
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which  oonyeyed  to  His  Highnefls  an  in- 
vitation to  attend  the  Proclamation  of 
Her  Majesty  as  '*  Empress  of  India  " 
at  Delhi.  Now,  I  am  not  sure  that 
the  Yioeroy  did  a  wise  thin^  in  in- 
viting the  Ameer  to  grace  his  triumph  at 
this  grand  Delhi  Proclamation ;  because 
he  would  be  sure  to  meet  on  that  occa- 
sion a  ereat  many  Native  Princes  whose 
intemiu  affairs  had  been  very  consider- 
ably interfered  with  by  different  British 
Besidents  in  India.  I  do  not  like,  I 
may  add,  to  dwell  in  detail  on  this  point 
of  the  reception  of  British  Agentis  on 
the  Frontier.  Hon.  Members  will  find 
in  the  Papers  letters  dated  November 
23,  Decemoer  5,  7, 11, 18,  and  21,  which 
depict  the  attitude  of  the  Ameer  at  the 
time.  They  are  to  be  found  at  pages 
192,  193,  and  194.  In  the  first  of  these 
letters,  which  is  written  by  Atta  Maho- 
med Khan,  and  which  is  dated  Cabul, 
November  23,  it  is  stated  that — 


Barakzai  Rulers  of  Afghanistan  are  embodied 
in  two  Treaties,  of  which  the  first  was  signed  in 
1866  and  the  second  in  1867." 

Now,  are  there,  I  would  ask,  no  other 
obligations  except  those  contracted  by 
these  Treaties?  Have  hon.  Members 
not  seen  how  Shere  Ali  clung  to  what  he 
called  the  writings  which  were  given  to 
him  by  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo  ? 
They  were  his  charters.  He  repeated, 
over  and  over  again,  that  there  was  no 
need  of  any  Treaty.  He  was,  he  said, 
satisfied  with  the  assurances  which  he 
had  received,  and  wanted  nothing  more. 
He  had  the  writings  of  Lord  Lawrence 
and  Lord  Mayo,  and  they  were,  as  he 
himself  expressed  it, ''  efficient  and  suffi- 
cient." I  can  hardly  conceive  that  the 
Ameer  could  have  put  any  other  con- 
struction upon  the  language  which  was 
used  by  the  Viceroy  than  that  which 
I  have  put  upon  it.  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  reasonable  construction.  Well, 
the  Envoy  was  told  to  convey  an  account 
of  what  had  taken  place  faithfully  to  the 
Ameer,  certain  conditions  being  attached 
to  the  opening  of  negotiations — namely, 
the  location  of  British  officers  on  the 
Afghan  Frontier,  and  the  maintenance 
of  an  attitude  of  friendship  and  con- 
fidence on  the  part  of  the  Ameer.  The 
second  condition  there  was  no  difficulty 
in  acceding  to;  but  the  residence  of 
British  Officers  in  his  territory  evidently 
was  a  great  stumbling  block  throughout 
these  communications.  On  this  pomt  of 
the  introduction  of  British  Agents  on 
the  Frontier  there  is  a  verv  remarkable 
statement,  and  it  is  the  nrst  time  we 
hear  anything  definite  with  regard  to  the 
re-arrangement  of  Frontier.  The  Vice- 
roy in  the  account  of  his  second  interview, 
on  the  13th  of  October,  1876,  with  the 
Native  Agent,  Atta  Mahomed  Khan, 
says — 

"  Should  the  Ameer  not  consider  the  advan- 
tages worth  the  concession  required  by  him, 
viz.,  British  Agency  on  the  Frontier,  and  a 
really  friendly  attitude  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer 
himself,  it  would  then  be  needless  for  him  to 
depute  nis  Minister  to  meet  the  Vioeroy's  En- 
voy, and  tho  Viceroy  would  be  f^  to  adopt  his 
own  course  in  his  re-arrangement  of  Frontier 
relations,  without  regard  to  Afghan  interests.*' 
[Ibid,  p.  186.] 

This  is  the  first  occasion  on  which  we 
have  the  question  of  the  re-arrange- 
ment of  Frontier  introduced,  we  have 
next  a  letter  from  the  Viceroy  to  the 
Ameer,  dated  Simla,  October  11th,  ^876, 

Mr.  JFhithread 


**  The  general  result  of  their  observationB  was 
that  the  Government  of  Afghanistan  was  not 
in  a  position  to  receive  British  oflELoers  within 
its  Frontier."— [i*irf.  p.  192.] 

The  letters  then  went  on  to  show  that 
there  were  signs  of  yielding  in  the 
Ameer ;  and  in  the  last  of  the  series, 
which  was  dated  December  21 ,  the  writer 
says,  after  a  lengthened  interview  with 
the  Ameer,  His  Highness  observed — 

**  God  willing,  for  ever,  tho  friendship  exist- 
ing between  our  Government  and  the  British 
Government  will  remain  more  firm  than  before, 
and  this  true  friendship  will  never  be  disturbed. 
Whatever  objections  or  pleas  have  been  Uthcrto 
made  as  to  the  residence  of  British  officers  on  the 
border  are  owing  to  the  savage  conduct  of  the 
people  of  Afghanistan,  and  even  now  we  agree 
to  their  residence  on  the  border  owing  to  help- 
lessness."— [Ibid,  p.  194.] 

The  meaning  of  that  is,  that  he  had 
been  driven  to  this  concession ;  that  pres- 
sure had  been  put  upon  him ;  in  other 
words,  that  he  had  been  bullied;  and 
that  he    could    not   resist  any  longer 

f'lvinff  his  consent  to  the  residence  of 
ritish  officers  within  his  territory. 
Then  he  sends  an  Envoy  to  meet  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  at  Peshawur,  and  the  first 
interview  of  this  Envoy  is  with  Dr. 
Bellew.  You  will  find  an  account  of  it 
at  page  195.  Dr.  Bellew,  in  a  litlemo- 
randum,  dated  January  28,  1877,  of  his 
visit  to  the  Envoy,  records  the  following 
observations  made  by  the  latter : — 

"  The  Ameer  now  has  a  deep-rooted  mistrust 
of  the  good  faith  and  sinoerity  of  the  British 
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him  in  India.    He  says  here,  at  page 
202— 


Government,  and  he  haa  many  reasons  for  this 
nuBtrust." 

Dr.  Bellew's  reply  to  that  observation 
was  to  the  effect  that  he  had  always 
thought 

**  The  disposition  of  the  British  Government 
towards  that  of  the  Ameer  was  of  a  most  friendly 
character,  and  that  he  felt  sure,  from  all  that 
he  could  see  as  a  private  individual,  that  its 
most  earnest  desire  was  to  see  the  Ameer's  Go- 
verzmient  strong  and  prosperous,  and  consoli- 
dated on  a  firm  basis." 

The  answer  of  the  Envoy  was — 

"  That  is  what  you  say.  But  the  promises  of 
your  Government  are  of  one  sort  and  their  acts 
of  another.  Now  listen  to  me.  I  tell  you  what  I 
know.  It  is  twenty -two  vears  since  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Ameer  made  a  Treaty  with  John 
Lawrence  Sahib,  and  it  has  not  from  that  time 
to  this  diverged  from  it.  At  that  time  the 
Ameer  Dost  Mahomed  Khan  refused  to  consent 
to  the  residence  of  British  officers  in  his  country, 
because  he  knew  the  lawless  character  of  lus 
people,  and  how  they  had  killed  Englishmen  in 
the  streets  of  Cabul  at  the  time  of  Shah 
Bhuja's  overthrow.  Well,  his  explanation 
was  accepted  and  friendship  continued,  and 
then  after  a  time  tiie  Ameer  (Shore  All  Elhan) 
came  down  and  met  Lord  Mayo.  Again  the 
question  of  British  officers  was  advanced,  and 
on  the  same  grounds  objected  to.  After  this 
you  came  with  Pollock  oainb  to  Seistan.  Tou 
will  recollect  that  on  one  occasion  he  spoke  in 
praise  of  Yakoob  Khan,  and  I  immediately 
warned  him  that  if  he  desired  to  secure  the 
Ameer*  s  confidence  he  would  never  mention 
the  name  of  Yakoob  ^lian  again.  Well,  when 
I  returned  from  Teheran  I  met  Lord  North- 
brook,  and  discussed  various  matters  at  Simla, 
whore  the  question  of  British  officers  coming  to 
Afghanistan  was  again  mooted.  Now,  why  all 
this  pressing  to  send  British  officers  to  Afghan- 
istan when  ^ou  declare  that  you  have  no  wish 
to  interfere  in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanis- 
tan P  It  has  roused  ^e  suspicion  of  the  Ameer." 
—[Ibid,  p.  195.] 

NoW|  the  more  I  read  these  Papers,  the 
more  it  seems  to  me  that  there  had  not 
been  so  much  intrigue  vrith  other  Powers 
as  a  deeply-rooted  feeling  in  the  hearts 
of  the  people  of  Afghanistan  against 
the  introduction  of  British  Besidents 
into  their  country.  They  evidently  felt 
that  their  independence  would  be  gone 
the  moment  they  gave  way  on  that 
point.  Dr.  Bellew  paid  the  Cabul  Envoy 
a  second  visit,  which  is  referred  to  at 
page  202,  and  there,  again,  the  Envoy 
uses  words  which  I  cannot  help  think- 
ing are  spoken  from  the  man's  own 
heart.  In  his  interviews  with  Dr. 
Bellew  he  appears  to  have  spoken  per- 
fectly freely ;  and  that,  I  beheve,  is  the 
impression  which  has  been  conveyed  to 
the  minds  of  many  of  those  who  knew 


**Gtod  grant  that  the  issue  be  favourable 
(well).  But  you  must  not  impose  upon  us  a 
burden  which  we  cannot  bear,  and  if  you  over* 
load  ua  the  responsibility  rests  with  you." 

Dr.  Bellew  adds — 

"I  interposed  here,  and  asked  the  Oabul 
Envoy  what  the  burden  was  which  he  alluded 
to.  He  at  once  replied  —  The  residence  of 
British  officers  on  the  frontiers  of  Afghan- 
istan." 

He  told  Dr.  Bellew  at  the  first  inter- 
view that  the  allusion  to  his  assent  to 
the  admission  of  British  Agents  to  re- 
side in  Afghanistan  **  was  as  much  as 
an  order  for  his  death.''  There  is  a 
ring  of  truth  about  this  story  that  the 
people  of  Afghanistan  were  violently — 
fanatically,  if  you  will— opposed  to  this 
step.  That  the  opposition  was  a  true 
one  I  think  we  can,  after  reading  these 
Papers,  hardly  entertain  a  doubt ;  and, 
moreover,  it  was  an  opposition  which, 
it  seems  to  me,  the  Ameer  hardly  dare 
face.  In  the  Beport  of  the  Conference 
at  Peshawur  between  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
and  the  Ameer's  Agent  on  February  15, 
1877,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  says — 

"  But,  in  the  most  friendlj^  manner,  I  beg  the 
Envoy  to  understand  that,  if  the  Ameer  reject 
aU  we  offer  and  all  we  ask,  and  no  basis  of  ne- 
gotiation is  left,  the  Viceroy,  while  observing 
the  terms  of  the  Treatyof  1855,  will  decHne  to 
support  the  Ameer  and  his  d3masty  in  any 
troubles,  internal  or  external,  and  their  unknown 
consequences,  and  will  continue  to  strengthen 
the  Frontier  of  British  India  without  fvurther 
reference  to  the  Ameer.'* — llbid,  p.  210.] 

Now  here  I  would  ask,  how  was  the  Vice- 
roy going  at  once  to  strengthen  the  Fron- 
tier and  maintain  intact  the  Treaty  of 
1855  ?  That  is  a  matter  which  appears 
to  me  to  require  explanation.  Then  the 
Cabul  Envoy  says  that  he  does  not 
understand  what  '^  strengthening  the 
Frontier  "  meant ;  and  Sir  Lewis  PeUy 
replied — 

'*  The  Viceroy  will  take  such  measures  as  he 
may  deem  wise  and  lawful  for  stren^hening 
the  Frontier  of  British  India  and  providing  for 
the  safety  and  repose  of  that  Empire;  and 
this  without  communication  with  the  Ameer." 

Then  the  Oabul  ^voy  asks — 

"  Does  this  mean,  within  the  territories  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  or  o^erwise  P  " 

Sir  Lewis  Pelly  replied — 

"That the  object  of  the  present  Ck>nfercncc 
is  not  to  interfere  with  Afghanistan.*' — [IOid.'\ 

IFiret  Night.'] 
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Now  was  that,  I  would  ask,  a  satisfiEtotory 
answer?  Now  this  Pelly  Conference,  as 
it  is  called  at  Peshawur,  was  brought  to  a 
close  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  Noor 
Mahomed  Shah,  the  Ameer's  Enyoy.  The 
death  of  the  Envoy  occurred  on  the  26th 
of  March,  and  on  the  30th  of  March 
the  Conference  was,  by  order  of  the 
Viceroy,  brought  to  a  close,  although  an- 
other Envoy  was  present  at  Peshawur 
at  the  time.  If  you  want  to  see  the 
reason  for  the  closing  of  the  Conference 
you  must  turn  to  pages  170  and  171 — 
to  the  despatch  of  the  Viceroy,  dated  the 
10th  of  May,  1877.  The  Viceroy  there 
tells  us  that — 

*'The  Afghan  Envoy,  who  had  long  been 
suffering  from  a  mortal  disease,  e^^ired  shortly 
after  his  receipt  of  this  communication.  His 
surviving  colleague,  the  Mir  Akhor,  declared 
that  he  had  no  authority  to  answer  any  ques- 
tion from  the  British  GK>vemment;  and  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  was  consequently  instructed  to 
close  the  Conference  on  the  ground  that  there 
was  no  basis  for  negotiation.  Apj^arentiy  the 
Ameer,  whose  object  was  still  to  gain  time,  was 
much  surprised  and  embarrassea  by  this  step. 
At  the  moment  when  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  clos- 
ing the  Conference,  His  Highness  was  sending 
to  the  Mir  Akhor  instructions  to  prolong  it  by 
every  means  in  his  power ;  a  fresh  Envoy  was 
already  on  the  way  from  Cabul  to  Peshawur ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  this  Envoy  had  autho- 
rity to  accept  eventually  all  the  conditions  of 
the  British  Government.  The  Yioeroy  was 
aware  of  these  facts  when  he  instmcted  our 
Envoy  to  dose  the  Conference." 

Now,  it  is  a  little  difficult  to  under^ 
stand  why  the  Oonference  was  closed 
when  that  which  the  Viceroy  had  taken 
so  much  trouble  to  gain  appeared  to 
be  at  last  within  his  grasp.  Was  not  it 
the  obvious  solution  of  the  difficulty, 
that  by  that  time  it  was  deemed  expe- 
dient mat  there  should  be  an  extension 
of  our  North-Western  Frontier  ?  The 
Viceroy  tells  us  that  it  was  evident  it 
was  not  desirable  to  go  farther  with  the 
Oonference  when  he  found  that  Shore 
All  was  not  friendly  in  his  disposition 
towards  us,  and  was  obviously  not  cor- 
dial about  the  receipt  of  these  British 
Beaidents.  But  had  he  at  any  time,  I 
would  ask,  found  the  Ameer  oordial 
with  respect  to  the  reception  of  those 
Beaidents?  Had  he  not  been  warned, 
over  and  over  again,  by  every  officer 
whom  he  came  across  in  India,  that  the 
Ameer  was  strongly  opposed  to  such  a 
ni^l^  '  nevertheless,  presses  on  the 

A^^_  j^;  ^d  when  at  last  he  knew  that 
Aioeer,  dateT^,-,  ^^  Ameer  was  about  to 

Jfr.  JFhitbread^tnB,  he  closes  tJie  Con- 


ference. He  found  by  that  time  that 
the  mere  location  of  British  officers  in 
the  Ameer's  territory  would  not  be 
sufficient,  and  that  he  wanted  an  exten- 
sion of  Frontier.  It  is  impossible  to 
account  otherwise  for  his  closing  the 
Oonference  after  so  long  a  delay  when 
he  was  on  the  point  of  having  the  very 
terms  acceded  to  for  which  he  had 
been  asking  throughout.  Well,  a  great 
break  occurs  at  this  stage  of  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  matter  was  reported  to 
the  Government  at  home  in  a  despatch 
dated  10th  of  May,  1877,  from  Simla, 
and  you  will  find  towards  the  close  of 
that  despatch,  at  page  172,  the  follow- 
ing remarkable  passage : — 

**  The  farther  coarse  of  Cahul  politics  we  can- 
not foresee,  and  do  not  attempt  to  predict. 
But  we  await  its  natural  development  with  in- 
creased confidence  in  the  complete  freedom  and 
paramount  strength  of  our  own  position.  In 
the  meanwhile  we  see  no  reason  to  anticipate 
any  act  of  aggression  on  tho  part  of  the  present 
Ameer,  or  on  our  own  part  any  cause  for  in- 
terference with  His  Highness.  Our  relations 
with  him  are  still  such  as  we  commonly  main- 
tain with  the  Chiefs  of  neighbouring  and  friendly 
countries.  But  whilst,  on  the  one  hand,  they 
are  now  relieved  from  all  liabilities,  real  or  im- 
puted, on  behalf  of  his  personal  fortunes  or 
those  of  his  dynasty,  on  the  other  hand,  they 
have  been  placed  by  our  recent  arrangements 
with  Khelat  (and  others  which  will  be  separately 
reported  to  your  Lordship)  in  a  position  much 
less  dependent  than  heretofore  upon  the  per- 
sonal disposition,  or  uncontrolled  conduct,  of  so 
uncertain  a  neighbour.*' 

Now,  this  stop  was  taken  of  closing  the 
Oonference,  and  it  was  reported  home 
in  the  despatch  from,  which  I  have  been 
quoting,  and  which  is  dated  the  10th  of 
May,  1877 ;  but  it  appears,  I  confess,  to 
my  mind,  somewhat  curious  that  this 
despatch  is  the  first  official  record  of 
these  transactions  we  have  following  the 
despatch  of  the  28th  of  January,  1876  ; 
or,  in  other  words,  for  a  period  of  a 
vear  and  a-quarter.  That  was  a  very 
lonp  time  for  the  Viceroy  to  be  left 
wimout  counsel  and  support  from  the 
Qovemment  at  home.  It  seems  to  me 
that  a  Viceroy  inaugurating  a  tho- 
roughly new  ^lioy,  which  had  been 
opposed  by  his  Predecessors,  should 
have  sought  advice  from  home  during 
that  period.  But  Lord  Lytton  does  not 
appear  to  have  done  that.  Is  it  possible 
that  a  despatch  on  the  subject  was 
delayed?  because  had  such  a  despatch 
been  written  there  were  members  of  the 
Viceroy's  own  Qovemment  who  would 
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have  been  found  to  protest  againBt  it. 

I  hold  in  my  hand  a  letter  which  has 

been  addressed  to  the  Editor  of  The 

Daily  News  by  Sir  Henry  Norman.    It 

is  too  long  to  read ;  but  I  may  inform 

the  House    that    Sir    Henry    Norman 

states  that  if  he  and  his  Colleagues  had 

been    consulted   they   would    certainly 

have  protested  against  this  policy.   I  will 

read  only  one  sentence  from  the  letter. 

Speaking  of  how  odd  it  would  appear  if 

he  cordially  concurred   in  adopting  a 

policy  whion  he  had  a  few  weeks  pre- 

viou^y  deprecated,  Sir  Henry  Norman 

says — 

"I  did  no  Budi  thinff,  nor  did  Sir  William 
Muir  or  Sir  Arthur  Hobnouse,  who,  with  m^r- 
self,  wero  members  of  the  Viceroy's  Counm 
during  all  l^e  discussions  preceding  Sir  Lewis 
Felly's  Mission;  ou  the  contrary,  we  objected 
to  the  policy,  and  to  measures  in  connection 
with  it." 

We  can  understand  that  it  would  have 
been  inconvenient  to  write  home  under 
the  circumstances.  I  wish  also  to  point 
out  that  as  it  was  possible  to  cany  out 
this  policy  only  by  deliberately  concealing 
it  from  Parliament,  it  was  so  concealed. 
During  the  spring  of  1877  a  good  many 
persons  began  to  hear  from  India  reports 
oftheseCoi^erences which  alarmed  them; 
but  the  matter  was  allowed  to  rest  for  a 
time.  There  were,  however,  later  on, 
debates  on  the  subject,  both  in  the 
House  of  Lords  and  tne  House  of  Com- 
mons. One  of  the  most  important  was 
that  which  took  place  in  the  House  of 
Lords  on  the  15th  of  June,  1877,  and  it 
was  a  debate,  I  may  observe,  which 
threw  the  whole  of  us  off  our  guard  in 
reference  to  this  question.  That  debate 
was  opened  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who, 
in  the  course  of  his  speech,  remarked 
that — 

*'  Rumour  said  that  the  Gk>yemment  of  India 
had  determined  upon  a  complete  change  of 
policy,  and  had  resolyed  to  insist  on  the  Ameer 
receiving  a  Resident  British  Envoy  at  his  Ck)urt. 
It  had  been  said,  too,  that  aparticular  officer 
had  been  appointed."— [3  Mamard^  cczxziv. 
1832.] 

Well,  what  was  the  reply  of  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury  ? 

"  We  have  not  tried  to  force  an  Envoy  upon 
the  Ameer  at  Cabul— we  have  not  suggesiked 

Sir  Lewis  Felly  as  an  Envoy  at  Cabul 

Our  relations  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  have 
imdergone  no  material  change  since  last  year. 
I  do  not  believe  that  he  is  worse  disposea  to- 
WBida  us  than  hitherto,  or  that  his  feelings  are 
In  any  way  more  embittered  towards  the  British 
Ooremment*'— [iM.  1835.] 


Well,  Lord  Lawrence  spoke  after  the 
noble  Marquess  in  the  debate,  and  he 
was  followed  by  Lord  Northbrook,  who 
said — 

**  I  heard  what  fell  from  the  noble  Marquess 
to-night  ....  with  the  greatest  possible  satis- 
faction, because  I  feel  it  would  be  no  light 
matter  to  change  a  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued deliberately  by  successive  Governments  in 
this  country,  and  which  has  received  the  cordial 
support  and  approval  of  men  like  Lord  Canning, 
my  noble  Friend  who  has  just  addressed  your 
Lordships,  and  Lord  lAAjor-'lIbid,  1842.] 

I  haye  seen  that  some  explanation  has 
since  been  given  of  the  answer  of  Lord 
Salisbury  on  that  occasion,  and  it  is  to 
the  effect  that  we  had  not  meant  to  send 
a  British  Besident  to  Cabul.    Now,  for 
my  own  part,  I  am  disposed  to  doubt 
wnether  even  the  literal  correctness  of 
that  explanation  can  be  maintained ;  for 
it  will,  1  tibink,  be  found  froxa  one  of  the 
Viceroy's  letters  to  the  Ameer,  that  he 
proposed  to  send  Sir  Lewis  PeUy  to  him 
at  Oabul  or  elsewhere.    But  be  that  as 
it  may,  I  contend  that  the  speech  of 
Lord  Salisbury  was  one  which  was  cal- 
culated to  throw  us  off  the  scent,  parti- 
cularly in  that  sentence  which  says  that 
our  relations  with  the  Ameer  have  under- 
gone no  material  change  since  last  year. 
And  now  I  wish,  in  dealing  with  that 
point,  to  make  this  remark.    There  is, 
to  my  mind,  nothing  more  important  than 
that  our  Questions  and  Answers  to  each 
other  should  be  not  only  literally  true — 
as  I  assume  the  Answer  to  which  I  have 
just  referred  to  be — ^but  that  they  should 
oe  firank.  Bight  hon.  and  hon.  Gentlemen 
who  sit  on  the  front  Benches  opposite 
haye  far  more  interest  in  this  than  in- 
dependent Members.    If  we  cannot  rely 
absolutely  on  the  information  which  we 
receive  in  Question  and  Answer  in  Par- 
liament, it  would  be  impossible  to  con- 
duct the  business  of  the  country  without 
resorting  to  practices  which  would  be 
distasteml  to  every  Englishman.      If, 
where  it  may  be  done,  an  Answer  were 
to    be    given  which,  while  it  may  be 
literally  true,  mi^ht  serve  to  throw  us 
off  the    scent,  £en  it  would  become 
necessary  for  us  to  frame  our  Questions 
in  the  form  of  the  clauses  of  a  criminal 
indictment,  and  that  would  be  to  degrade 
the  business  of  Parliament.    I,  for  one, 
trust  that  we  shall  always  be  able  to 
maintain  the  practice  which  has  hitherto 
prevailed ;  and  that  when  we  receive  an 
Ajiswer  to  any  Question  which  we  may 

IFirst  Night.'X 
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put,  it  shall  be  one  whioli,  as  heretofore, 
we  may  accept  with  implicit  reliance  on 
its  honesty  and  straightforwardness.  If 
that  practice  should  be  departed  from, 
and  a  new  mode  of  putting  and  answer- 
ing Questions  should  be  adopted  in  its 
stead,  nothing,  to  my  mind,  could  tend 
more  to  bring  our  proceedings  into  dis- 
repute. But  to  return  to  Shore  Ali  and 
his  fortunes,  we  find  that  the  Gbvem- 
ment  thought  that  the  Ameer  mi^ht 
well  bo  left  to  reflect  upon  the  situation 
in  which  he  was  placed.  On  the  dOth  of 
March  the  Viceroy  closed  the  Conference 
at  Peshawur,  and  thus  shut  the  door 
between  his  G-ovemment  and  the  Kuler 
of  Cabul.  And  when  was  this  course 
taken?  That  Ooyemment,  which  is 
always  talking  about  prestige f  closed  the 
door  of  communication  between  them 
and  the  capital  of  Afghanistan,  and 
withdrew  from  it  their  Native  Envoy,  at 
a  time  when  grave  events  were  happen- 
ing in  Europe,  and  when  England 
seemed  to  be  madly  bidding  the  rest  of 
Europe  to  stand  aside  in  order  that  she 
might  step  in  as  the  champion  of  Mussul- 
man rule,  and  alone  settle  the  question 
with  Eussia.  This  was  the  time  chosen 
to  take  away  our  Native  Agent  from 
Shere  Ali's  Court,  leaving  no  one  to 
point  out  to  him  that  neither  in  Europe, 
nor  in  Asia,  were  you  afraid  of  the  ^eat 
White  Czar.  Ana  this  we  are  told  is 
diplomacy.  The  Ameer  was  left  alone  to 
his  reflections :  did  they  ever  consider  for 
a  moment  what  those  reflections  were 
likely  to  be  ?  Might  he  not  have  reasoned 
with  himself  thus — "This  new  Viceroy 
is  angry  with  me.  He  has  broken  up 
the  Conference.  No  Viceroy  has  ever 
before  treated  me  with  insidt  and  the 
hard  language  this  one  has  done.  I 
used  to  get  fair  words  from  Lord 
Lawrence,  and  Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord 
Northbrook ;  but  this  last  Viceroy  casts 
some  doubts  on  the  promises  which  I 
received  from  them.  He  has  eone  so 
far  as  to  tell  me  that  he  has  been  in 
communication  with  the  Bussians  for 
dividing  my  Eangdom  and  blotting  me 
out  altogether ;  had  I  not  better  talk  to 
the  Eussians  ?  That  General  Kaufinann 
always  appears  very  civil  to  me.  He 
says  notmng  about  Eesident  Agents. 
He  makes  friendly  inquiries  after  me, 
and  he  has  got  under  his  control  that 
nephew  of  mine,  who  is  a  most  dan- 
gerous conspirator  against  my  Throne." 
\Vas  there  any  improbability  in  sup- 

Mr.  Wkiibread 


posing  that  Shere  Ali  would  have 
reasoned  with  himself  in  that  way? 
The  Viceroy  had  shut  the  door  against 
himself,  but  had  left  it  open  to  Bussia, 
and  that  at  a  moment  when  we  were 
threatening  Bussia  by  bringing  over 
troops  from  Lidia  to  the  Mediterranean. 
The  Government,  I  may  add,  never 
found  anything  to  complain  of  between 
Shere  Ali  and  the  Bussians  until  after 
they  had  written  threatening  and  in- 
sulting letters  to  the  Ameer.  After  that 
there  were,  I  admit,  some  intrigues.  But 
be  that  as  it  may,  the  Government  ap- 
proved the  course  which  had  been  taken 
by  the  Viceroy ;  and  I  would  now  quote 
a  passage  which  will  be  found  at  page 
223,  and  which  is  almost  the  last  extract 
with  which  I  shall  trouble  the  House. 
The  passage  occurs  in  a  despatch  dated 
4th  October,  1877,  from  Lora  Salisbury 
to  the  Governor  General  of  Lidia.  He 
says — 

"  Upon  this  point  the  history  of  the  eyents 
reported  in  the  letter  under  reply  is  unhappily 
conclusiye,  and  demonstrates  but  too  plainly 
how  erroneous  was  the  opinion  expressed  so 
recently  as  the  year  1876  by  Sir  Richard  Pol- 
lock, the  Commissioner  of  Peshawur,  that '  no 
unfayourable  change  had  occurred  in  the  dispo- 
sition of  the  Ameer.*  Shere  Ali*8  confidential 
Enyoy  stated  explicitly  that  his  master  had  *  now 
a  deep-rooted  mistrust  of  the  good  faith  and 
sincerity  of  the  British  Goyemment.*  '* 

Here  we  have  a  specimen  of  putting  two 
paragraphs  together  in  such  a  way  as 
to  create  a  very  misleading  impression. 
You  will  £nd,  at  page  195,  that  in  the 
interview  which  he  had  with  Dr.  Bellew, 
the  Afghan  Envoy  stated  that — 

'*  The  Ameer  has  now  a  deep-rooted  mistrust 
of  the  good  faith  and  sincerity  of  the  British 
Government." 

But  why  ?  Because  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment pressing  upon  him  the  jjuos- 
tion  of  the  residence  of  British  ofacers 
on  his  Frontier;  and  this  sentence,  taken 
from  the  report  of  a  conversation  on  the 
28th  January,  1877,  is  quoted  as  a  proof 
that  the  opinion  expressed  by  Sir  Eichard 
Pollock  in  1855  as  to  the  disposition  of 
the  Ameer  was  plainly  erroneous.  [  Criee 
of  *'Eead  onPH  K  I  have  omitted 
anything  material,  there  are  other  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  are  capable  of  supplying 
the  omission.  Now,  on  the  1 4th  of  August, 
1878,  the  Viceroy  writes  to  the  Ameer  that 
a  British  Envoy  will  visit  him  "  immedi- 
ately at  Cabul.''  He  gives  him  no  time 
to  consider  his  position.    Then,  on  the 


paper  waa  led  into  the  belief 
Envoy  had  been  insulted.  The  Govam- 
ment  are  quick  enongli  to  oontradiot 
everything  that  tells  againfit  them  imd 
their  policy ;  but  in  thia  case  this  false 
telegram — false,  that  is,  in  the  sense  of 
giving  an  absolutely  untrue  impression 
of  the  facts — was  allowed  to  do  its  work. 
I  repeat,  the  Government  are  under  a 
very  grave  responsibility  for  letting  the 
war  i^ver  be  lashed  up  in  suoh  a  man- 
ner. They  had  pressed  the  Mission  on, 
and  I  do  not  say  that  it  could  not  pos- 
iihlj  have  been  right  to  do  so,  even 
azamst  the  wishes  of  the  Buler  of  Af- 

fhanistan;  hut  that  could  only  have 
een  so  if  the  circumstances  of  the  ease 
were  urgent,  and  if  thOTO  was  no  other 
ooorse  open.  But  were  the  ciroam- 
■tancefl  of  the  case  urgent  ?  Oertainly 
not.  The  Papers  whiw  were  delivered 
to  us  relating  to  Oentral  Asia  throw 
maoh  light  on  that  point ;  and  it  must 
be  patent  to  all  who  have  read  them 
that  our  real  cause  of  complaint  was 
against  Bussia.  It  was  Buasia  who  had 
violated  her  agreement  with  us,  in  send- 
ing an  Envoy  to  Afghanistan ;  and  ^u 
must  remember  that  it  was  the  Bussian 
Mission  that  was  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  British  one.  Lord  Oranbrook 
Beems  to  have  seen  it  in  Hob  light,  fbr 


on  the  8th  August,  187B,  he  writes  to 
Lord  Salisbury — 

"  It  U  the  Buniaii  Cabinet  alone  which  it  rs- 
iponsihle  for  ths  aota  of  its  Agent ;  Bcd  it  is  the 
Husaiiui  Governor  Qoneral  of  TurkeBtan,  ratlier 
than  the  Amaer  Shere  Ali,  vho,  with  or  without 
authority,  is  at  this  moment  pursuinc  a  policy 
of  which  the  effect  muit  be  to  aeriouuy  agitate 

." ^^  jf  HerMaieaty'sBubiocte''         "      ' 

India.     In 


of  Her  Majeaty'a  Bubjocte  throughout 

I  view  of  tie  giavity  of  the  situation 

Secretary  of  State  for  India  may  safely 
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21st  August,  the  Mission  was  postponed  ^ 
and  when  at  last  it  proceeded,  in  the 
course  of  the  next  month,  our  Envoy 
was,  as  we  all  know,  refused  admission. 
But  why  was  it  sent  on  that  particular 
day,  when  it  seemed  probable  that,  if 
time  were  allowed,  it  would  not  be  re- 
jected ?  Because  it  had  been  prepared 
with  a  certain  amount  of  pomp  and  cir- 
cumstance, and  was  designed  to  invite 
the  attention  of  the  Native  nobles  who 
had  been  asked  to  aocompany  it  to  a 
sort  of  triumphal  entry  into  Afghanistan 
against  the  wishes  of  its  Buler  and  its 
people.  The  policy  of  parade  had  been 
corned  so  far  that  we  could  not  afford 
that  the  Mission  should  be  postponed  or 
recalled.  What  waa  the  account  given 
in  the  telegram  of  the  circumstances 
attending  the  meeting  of  Major  Gavag- 
nari  with  the  Commandant  of  AliMusjid? 
I  think  the  Government  ore  under  a 
heavy  responsibility  in  that  matter.  The 
account  was,  that  the  Commandant  of 
the  fort  threatened  Major  Cavagnari, 
Baying  that,  save  for  his  personal 
friendship,    he   would    shoot   nim 


Lorl  Salishury,  who  has  a  ftm  know* 
ledge  of  the  question,  the  adoption  of  such 
language  at  St.  Petarshurg-  as  he  may  think 
heat  calculated  to  bring  about  a  result  such  as 
the  engagements  of  BuBsia  entitle  us  tii  ex- 
peot."—[aMral  Atia,  No.  1  (1878),  p.  143.] 

These  sentences  have  the  right  ring 
about  them.  We  shall  see  how  they 
were  acted  upon.  In  the  meantime,  it 
appears  that  on  the  1 4th  August  M.  de 
GKers,  in  conversation  with  Mr.  Plun- 
kett,  used  these  words — 

••  Everything  has  been  stopped.  ThepoUtical 
as  well  as  the  military  precautions  which  we 
thought  ourselves  jueufied  in  taking  against 
you — everything  has  been  stopped." — Tliid. 
p.  MB.] 

This  conversation  waa  known  at  the 
Foreign  Office  on  the  19th  August,  and 
it  was  not  until  that  day  that  Lord  Salis- 
buiy  takes  any  action  upon  Lord  Cran- 
brook'a  letter  of  the  8tb.  The  demand 
he  makes  of  the  Bussian  Government  ia 
conveyed  in  the  following  words,  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  Flunkett : — 

"  I  most  thsrefore  request  yoa  to  mention 
these  reports  to  Prince  Qortchakoff,  and  to  en- 
qoira  whether  tiere  is  any  foundation  for  Uiem. 
You  will  not  conceal  bora  Hi*  Highness  that 
proceedings  of  the  kind  referred  to  would  cause 
■ ■'-   India  and  dissatisfaction  ii"  "' 


has  proceeded  to  Cabul,  you  will  express  the 
hope  of  Her  Majesty's  QoTemment  that  it 
maybe  at  onoe  witndrawn,  as  being  inconnstent 
wiui  the  asanranoee  so  frequently  received  from 
His  Highness."— [/ii'il.  p.  IGO.]^ 

Mr.  Flunkett,  receiving  this  on  the  36th 
of  August,  and  being  unable  to  find  M. 
de  Giers  at  the  Bussian  Foreign  Office, 
writes  to  him  according  to  his  instruc- 
tions. But  it  is  not  until  the  6th  Sep- 
tember that  he  calls  to  inquire 
"  why  he  hod  not  yet  received  any  a 


On  the  13th  September  Mr.  FInnkett 
wiitea  to  Lord  Salisbury,  enclosing  M. 
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de  Giers's  reply,  which  hadjnst  reached 
Tiim  from  liya^.    M.  de  Qien  says — 

«Th6  dispoflitionB  of  the  Impmal  Gk>y6m- 
ment  in  regud  to  thA  Central  Asian  Question 
.  .  .  .  hayenecesmrily  been  affected  by  tiie  poli- 
tical condition  in  which  we  were  placed  b^  the 
attitude  of  England  duxing  the  recent  cxisifl  in 
theEai^  But,  under  tiie  pieeent  droomBtanoee, 
those  dispositions  are  the  same  as  formerly,  and 
are  not  of  a  nature  to  ^ve  rise  to  any  distrost 
on  the  part  of  tiie  "Bnghsh  Goyemment.*' 

He  adds,  that 

«the  Mission  ....  is  of  a  proyisional 
nature,  and  one  of  simple  courtesy." — 3id, 
p.  164.J 

By  a  letter  addressed  to  the  India  Office, 
on  September  20th,  we  learn  that 

<<  Lord  Salisbury  infers  from  M.  de  Gien's 
note  that  his  £xcdlency  acknowled^  that  all 
the  former  assurances  of  the  Bussian  GK>y6m- 
ment  in  regard  to  Afghanistan  have  now  re- 
covered th&  yaUdity.'^-CiJW.  p.  16fi.] 

I  will  here  obserre  this — that  M.  de 
CKers  does  not  promise  to  withdraw  the 
Mission  to  Oabul,  nor  does  he  say  the 
previous  Bussian  assurances  have  re- 
covered th^ir  validity,  which  is  the  con- 
struction of  Lord  SaUsbury.    It  is  alto- 
gether a  very  vague  statement ;  and  its 
right  answer  would  have  been  to  ac- 
knowledge with  courtesy  his  letter,  say 
that  we  were  glad  to  learn  that  the  dis- 
positions of  Bussia  were  the  same  as 
formerly,  but  that  we  should  be  glad  also 
to  know  by  what  date  the  Bussian  Mission 
would  be  withdrawn,  and  whether  we 
might  count  upon  the  fSormer  Bussian 
assurances  having  recovered  their  vali- 
dity.   The  truth  is,  that  whilst  ready 
enough  to  go  to  war  with  the  Ameer, 
the  (^Dvemment  was  not  pressing  Bussia 
with    ike  persistency  with  wmch  she 
ought  to  have  been  pressed  on  this  sub- 
ject.   Some  time  ago  it  used  to  be  the 
fasliion  for  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to 
complain  of  Lord  Derby  because  his 
utterances  to  the  Bussian  (Government 
were  too  gentle  and  tender.    Well,  if 
Ijord  Derb3r's  utterances  were  gentle. 
Lord  Sidisbury's  are  lamb-like.     But, 
after  all,  let  the  House  bear  in  mind 
the  date.    It  is  a  fact  that  on  the  ISth 
September  Mr.  Plunkett  was  in  pos- 
session of  M.  de  GKers's  reply,  wnich 
Lord  Salisbury  professes  to  look  upon 
as  satisfactory,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
21st  of  September  that  we  pressed  on 
our  Mission  into  the  Khyber  Pass.    If 
the  Bussian  assurances  were  to  be  relied 
upon,  why  was  the  Government  in  6Uoh 

Mr.  Whitiread 


a  hurry  to  press  the  Ameer?    It  seems 
to  me  that  we  have  actually  gone  to  war 
wiUi  the  Ameer — ^that  we  took  the  step 
that  we  knew  would  lead  to  war  a  weeli: 
after  our  officer  was  in  receipt  of  Bus- 
sian assurances  that  the  veiy  cause  of 
the  war  was  going  to  be  removed  by 
the  Bussian  Government.    I  admit  that 
Mr.  Flunkett's  despatch  containing^  M. 
de  Giers's  assurances  were  not  received 
in  England  Idll  the  18th  of  September ; 
but  wbj  did  they  not  send  a  telegram  f 
What  is  the  use  of  the  telegraph?    It 
is  not  given  you  merely  to  sena  showy 
telegrams,  in  order  to  raise  a  war  fever ; 
it  was  given  you  that  you  mi^ht  take 
steps  to  stop  a  war.    The  case  is  this — 
we  have  had  cause  for  complaint  against 
Bussia,  and  we  have  fastened  it  upon 
the  Ameer ;  we  have  gone  to  war  with 
the  Ameer  on  account  of  that  Bussian 
Mission ;  and  the  upshot  of  the  war  will 
probably  be  this,  as  far  as  I  understand 
it — ^that  we  shall  annex  the  territory  of 
the  independent  tribes  Ijtaf^  between 
us  and  Afghanistan.    Tnis  is  an  odd 
ezamide  of  vicarious  punishment.  There 
is,  too,  an  ascending  scale  of  punishment 
— ^to  the  Bussians,  remonstnuices  of  the 
most  gentle  order ;  to  the  Ameer,  war ; 
to  the  independent  tribes,  annexation. 
And  it  is  curious,  also,  that  the  punish- 
ment falls  exactly  in  the  inverse  ratio 
of  the  ability  of  ihe  differentparties  to 
resist.    I  have  detained  the  House  veiy 
far  beyond  what   I   had  anticipated; 
but  these  Facers  are  interesting,  and 
^e  story,  I  think,  cannot  be  told  with- 
out  copious   reference   to^  them.    We 
have  seen  the  Government  land  us  in 
this  war ;  a  war,  as  I  think,  unjust  and 
unnecessaiy  at   the  outset.    I  cannot 
come  to  me  conclusion  that  anything 
else  has  been  in  their  minds  since  the 
PeUy  Conference  was  closed  but  this 
advance  and  rectification  of  the  Fron- 
tier ;  and  I  am  driven  reluctantly  to  the 
belief  that  they  took  the  opportunity  of 
the  Ameer's  unwise  and  improper  con- 
duct— for  unwise  and  improper,  1  think, 
his  conduct  was — to  make  that  advance. 
And  now,  when  you  have  made  that 
advance,  I  should  like  to  know  what 
particular  end  you  expect  to  gain  from 
it?    That  is  a  question  I  am  not  going 
to  enter  into  at  large.    It  may  very 
likely  form  the  subject  of  another  de- 
bate.   But  the  charges  that    I  brinff 
against  them  are  that  they  have  adoptea 
a  new  policy  in  India ;  that  they  have 
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adopted  that  policy  againBt  the  adyioe 
of  all  previous  Viceroys,  and  against  the 
advice  of  every  officer  of  experience  who 
has  served  in  the  Punjab,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  form  an  opinion  upon  it; 
that  &ey  have  acted  upon  that  policy, 
and  attempted  to  carry  it  out  by  threats, 
and  by  language  unworthy  of  the  Bri- 
tish GhDvemment,  calculated  to  defeat 
the  veiy  end  they  have  had  in  view,  and 
to  shake  confidence  in  us  throughout 
India;  that  they  concealed  this  policy 
from  Parliament  and  the  country ;  and 
that  it  was  only  by  concealing  this 
policy  that  it  could  be  carried  out,  for 
if  we  had  had  the  story  before  us,  tiiere 
is  such  a  consensus  of  opinion  among 
those  who  have  served  long  in  India 
that  I  would  have  defied  them  to  do  so ; 
further,  that  having  a  cause  of  complaint 
against  Hie  strong,  they  fixed  the  quarrel 
on  the  weak ;  and  that,  by  their  conduct, 
they  have  brought  us  to  a  war  in  which 
abeady gallantmen's  lives  have  beenlost, 
and  homes  made  desolate,  to  atone  for  the 
blunders  and  errors  of  their  Administra- 
tion. Now,  these  are  grave  charges.  I 
have  brought  them  on  the  foundation 
of  the  Papers  that  have  been  laid  before 
us ;  and  unless  the  Government  can  clear 
themselves  completelv  of  these  charges, 
I  am  justified  in  a»ing  the  House  to 
assent  to  the  Motion  which  I  now  make. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leaye  out  from  the  word  <* That"  to  the 
e&d  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*thi8  House  disapproyes  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  which  has  resulted  in 
the  War  with  Afghanistan,"— (ifr.  Whitbrmd,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  the 
speech  to  which  thej  had  just  been  lis- 
tening had,  as  they  would  naturally 
have  expected,  been  couched  in  mode- 
rate terms — ^more  moderate,  indeed,  than 
those  in  which  the  hon.  Member  had 
recently  addressed  his  constituents  at 
Bedford.  He  would  endeavour  to  follow 
his  example,  and  to  avoid,  so  far  as  pos- 
sible, what  he  might  call  the  "  personali- 
ties "  of  the  question.  He  must  ask  the 
indulgence  of  the  House  if  he  had  to 
follow  the  hon.  Gentleman's  speech  at 
some  length.  As  he  understood  the 
charges  brought  by    the  hon.  Mem- 


ber against  the  present  Government, 
they  were  these — ^that  the  irritation  of 
the  Ameer's  mind  had  been  caused  en- 
tirely by  the  Government,  and  mainly, 
as  the  hon.  Member  evidently  thought, 
because  they  had  tried  to  induce  him  to 
accept  British  Besidents.  And  then  he 
went  farther,  and  maintained  that  the 
Government,  having  been  desirous  of 
late  to  annex  additional  territory  in 
India,  had  taken  advantage  of  a  certain 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Ameer,  in  order  to  achieve  that 
annexation.  These  were  the  grave 
charges  that  had  been  brought,  to  which 
he  desired  to  offer  a  complete  and  entire 
opposition.  But  as  they  ranged  over  a 
long  course  of  years,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary for  him  to  present  the  House,  in 
his  reply,  with  a  consecutive  narrative  of 
the  relations  of  this  countnr  with  Af- 
ghanistan, in  the  course  of  which  he 
would  endeavour  to  meet  the  various 
points  of  the  hon.  Member.  When  the 
Ameer,  after  various  vicissitudes  of  for- 
tune, succeeded  at  length  in  getting 
under  his  authority  the  greater  part  of 
Afghanistan,  he  was  desirous  of  entering 
upon  friendly  relations  with  the  Indian 
Grovemment.  Lord  Lawrence  aided  him 
with  money  and  arms,  and  if  he  had  re- 
mained in  India  he  would  probably 
have  arranged  a  meeting  with  the 
Ameer.  That  intention  had  been  carried 
out  by  Lord  Mayo,  who  met  him  and 
discussed  certain  subjects  with  him  very 
fully  and  frankly ;  and  though  he  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  was  ready  to  admit  that 
the  representations  made  by  Lord  Mavo 
in  the  letter  written  at  the  close  of  the 
Oonference  had  been  misunderstood  and 
misrepresented  by  the  Ameer,  yet,  at 
the  same  time,  there  could  be  no  ques- 
tion that,  whether  from  the  nature  of 
the  assurances  or  from  Lord  Mayo's  own 
personal  influence  and  judicious  conduct, 
the  Ameer  left  that  Conference  a  satis- 
fied and  a  happy  man.  It  had  been 
said  that  Lord  Mayo  gave  the  Ameer  a 
promise  that  we  womd  never  press  a 
British  Besident  upon  him.  He  (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope)  had,  on  a  former  occasion, 
said  in  that  House — ^and  he  was  ready  to 
say  it  again — ^that  as  between  Lord  Mayo 
and  the  Ameer  the  subject  was  never 
mentioned.  But  it  was  mentioned  by 
Lord  Mayo's  authority  in  the  conversa- 
tions between  his  Agents  and  the  Agents 
of  the  Ameer.  And  what  happened 
was  this — ^It  was  abundantly  dear  from 
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the  despatch  which  the  hon.  Member 
opposite  did  not  desire  to  read  the  end 
oiy  that  the  Ameer  did  wish  us  to  estab- 
lish Kesident  Engineer  Agents  within 
his  dominions  for  the  purpose  of  afford- 
ing him  advice.  It  was  a  boon  which 
he  asked  us  to  grant  him.  It  was  in- 
cluded among  the  boons  which  he  had 
asked  from  Lord  Mayo  at  the  time  that 
he  had  begged  for  assistance  in  money 
and  arms,  and  it  was  one  of  the  boons 
which  Lord  Mayo  thought  that  we  ought 
not  to  grant  at  the  then  stage  of  our 
relations  with  him.  The  then  state  of 
things  was  summed  up  by  the  Duke  of 
Argyll  in  1869,  when  he  said — 

'*  I  hare  every  reason  to  believe  that  Lord 
Mayo  has  consistently  pursued  the  same  policy 
of  non-intervention  and  of  the  avoidance  of  ei^ 
tangUng  engagements,  which  was  pursued  hy 
my  noble  ^end  the  late  Governor  General  of 
India  (Lord  Lawrence).  So  far  as  my  own 
instructions  to  Lord  Mayo  are  concerned,  they 
certainly  have  been  to  avoid  all  entangling  en- 
gagements for  the  future  with  Afghanistan^ 
and  to  maintain  the  BritiBh  Government  and 
the  GK>vemment  of  India  perfectly  free  in  re- 
gard to  that  and  other  conterminous  States." — 
[3  Kansardf  oxov.  1087.] 

After  this  interview  the  first  difficulty 
that  arose  was  with  reference  to  the 
Seistan  boundary  in  1872.  The  Ameer 
did  not  understand  the  nature  of  an 
arbitration,  and  the  decision  undoubtedly 
rankled  in  his  mind  for  some  time. 
But  the  terms  of  it,  although,  perhaps, 
yery  different  from  what  the  Ameer  had 
expected,  had  been  faithfully  kept  by 
him.  But  in  1873  a  new  element  was 
introduced  into  the  matter.  Lord 
Northbrook,  as  it  would  appear,  sug- 
gested that  an  Envoy  should  be  sent  to 
uie  Ameer  to  explain  the  Seistan  decision 
to  him.  And  what  was  the  reply  of  the 
Ameer?  He  said  that  he  should  like 
to  send  an  Envoy  to  us ;  but  that  if  we 
preferred  to  send  to  him,  he  was  willing 
to  receive  him.  That  was  the  spirit  in 
which  he  received  the  overtures  of  Lord 
Northbrook.  It  was  eventually  agreed 
that  he  should  send  an  Envoy  to  us,  and 
then  it  appeared  that  the  advances  of 
Bussia  in  Central  Asia  had  greatly 
alarmed  the  Ameer.  It  was  true  that 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  seemed  to  think 
that  the  Ameer  only  pretended  to  be 
afraid  of  the  results  oi  those  advances ; 
but  he  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  thought  that 
from  the  Papers  themselves  there  un- 
doubtedly was  substantial  ground  for 
the  fears  which  the  Ameer  had  then  ez- 
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pressed.  It  seems  perfectly  clear  that 
the  Ameer  was  alarmed  by  the  Buasian 
advance  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  he 
sought  our  protection  against  its  conse- 
quences. Upon  that  point  he  accepted 
me  statement  of  Lord  Northbrook's 
despatch  to  the  Home  Government  on 
the  advance  of  Bussia,  although,  as 
Lord  Northbrook  stated,  it  was  dntwn 
more  in  accordance  vrith  Mr.  (Gladstone's 
speech  on  Mr.  Eastwick's  Motion  than 
as  expressing  the  views  of  the  custo- 
dians of  India.  Lord  Northbrook  was 
of  opinion  that  it  was  necessary  and 
desirable  that  some  more  definite  assu- 
rances should  be  given  to  the  Ameer 
on  this  point,  and  he  stated  that  the 
Cabinet  at  homegave  their  consent  to  his 
giving  them.  I^on  that  point  he  fiilly 
accepted  the  assurance  or  right  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  Lord  Northbrook, 
however,  gave  those  further  assurances 
wrapped  up  in  such  a  perfect  mist  of 
conditions  that  it  was  not  surprising  that 
the  Envoy  described  those  assurances 
as  obscure,  and  asked  for  somethix^  a 
little  more  definite.  The  Envoy  a£ed 
that  the  assurances  should  be  put  into 
writing,  to  be  sent  by  Lord  Northbrook 
to  the  Ameer,  and  that  in  that  writing 
it  should  be  stated  distinctly  that  we 
intended  to  protect  him  as^ainst  Bussia. 
And  what  was  the  reply  of  Lord  North- 
brook? He  would  ask  the  House  to 
remember  what  was  the  one  assurance 
which  had  been  ^ven  to  the  Ameer  in 
1869  by  Lord  Mayo — an  assurance  in 
writing  which  was  peculiarly  prized  by 
him,  and  which  it  was  evident  from  the 
beginning  to  the  end  of  these  Papers  he 
had  stuck  to  with  the  greatest  tenacity. 
Well,  Lord  Northbrook  sent  a  letter  to 
the  Ameer,  and  annexed  to  it  certain 
conversations — ^he  only  called  them  con- 
versations, not  assurances— which  had 
been  held  with  the  Envoy,  and  a  Memo- 
randimi  which  the  Envoy  was  instructed 
to  show  him,  adding,  with  reference  to 
affording  him  protection — 

**  But  the  question  in  my  opinion  is  one  of 
such  importance  that  the  discussion  of  it  should 
be  postponed  until  a  more  conyenient  oppor- 
tunity.*^ 

And  the  Memorandum  also  contained 
tihose  words  and  no  more.  Lord  North- 
brook stated  in  his  despatch  that  he  had 
added  those  words  because  the  Envoy 
had  not  authority  to  enter  into  the  sub- 
ject;  but   there  was  nothing  in   the 
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Papers  to  show  that  the  Envoy  had  not 
the  necessary  authority.  Then  in  1874 
occurred  the  arrest  of  Yakoob  Khan. 
He  had  no  particular  reason  for  dis- 
puting the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, that  the  conduct  of  the  Ameer  in 
imprisoning  Yakoob  Khan  was  such 
that  the  Ghoyemment  could  not  justify 
it.  There  was  one  point  of  view  of  the 
matter,  however,  from  which,  doubtless, 
the  Ameer  might  look  at  it.  The  Ameer 
stated  that  he  had  put  his  son  in  prison 
for  two  reasons  —  first,  for  rebelling 
against  his  authority ;  and,  secondly,  for 
engaging  in  intrigues  with  Persia  to 
undermine  his  authority.  Therefore,  the 
Ameer  himself  might  well  conceive  that 
he  had  ample  justification  for  the  course 
which  he  had  pursued  with  regard  to  his 
son ;  and  he  quoted  against  us  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Mayo's  Tetter,  in  which  he 
said  he  (the  Viceroy)  should  regard  with 
the  severest  displeasure  any  rivals  who 
might  attempt  to  dispute  the  Throne 
witii  him.  Our  interferences  on  behalf 
of  Yakoob  Khan  had  rankled  in  the 
Ameer's  breast  for  years,  and  it  was  the 
only  grievance  to  which  he  had  referred 
in  his  last  letter.  There  was  a  good 
deal  of  evidence  as  to  his  state  of  mind 
in  reference  to  us  at  this  period  of  our 
relations.  Lord  Northbrook's  Govern- 
ment told  us  that  his  language  after  the 
return  of  the  Envoy  from  Simla  in  1873 
was ''  anything  but  satisfactory ;"  he  had 
refused  to  let  peaceful  expeditions,  sent 
under  Colonel  ^i^er  and  Mr.  Forsyth, 
pass  through  his  territory ;  he  hesitated 
about  accepting  our  gift  of  arms ;  and  he 
had  refused  to  accept  the  present  in 
money  we  had  ofiered  him.  In  the 
meantime,  it  was  abundantly  clear  that 
his  relations  with  Bussia  had  altered, 
and  that  he  now  no  longer  addressed 
them  in  merely  courteous  langu^e,  but 
as  soliciting  their  favour.  Ana  what 
did  he  do  towards  England?  In  the 
earlier  stages  he  said  he  was  quite  pre- 
pared to  confer  with  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment on  the  subject  of  his  relations 
with  Bussia ;  and  he  sent  on  the  letters 
which  he  had  received  from  the  Bussian 
Governor  General,  in  order  that  the 
Indian  Government  of  the  Queen  might 
suggest  replies.  But  if  the  House  care- 
f  uUy  studied  the  Papers  in  consecutive 
order,  it  would  find  that  after  a  time  his 
friendly  communication  was  altogether 
dropped ;  and  the  only  account  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  received  of  any 
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letters  having  passed  between  the  Ameer 
and  the  Bussian  Governor  General  was 
the  simple  statement  of  the  fact  by  our 
Agent.         

Mb.  GOSCHEN  asked  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber  to  state  the  date  at  which  this  form 
of  communication  was  dropped  ? 

Me.  E.  STANHOPE  said,  that  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  carefully 
examine  the  documents,  he  would  find 
it  veiv  difficultto  fix  any  very  definite  date 
for  uiis  event ;  but  he  would  find  the 
whole  of  it  takine  place  within  the 
years  1878-4-5 ;  and  wnen  they  came  to 
1876,  the  House  would  find  ti^ie  Agent 
representing — ^before  Lord  Lytton  had 
said  one  word  directly  or  indirectly 
either  to  the  Ameer  or  to  anyone  con- 
nected with  him — the  estrangement  and 
the  annoyance  of  the  Ameer.  This  was 
stated  in  various  ways  and  by  different 
persons ;  but  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
the  fact  that  the  estrangement  and 
alienation  came  about  before  Lord 
Lytton  had  had  any  communication 
with  the  Ameer,  and  was  the  result  of 
action  taken  by  former  Bulers  of  India. 
The  Viceroy,  in  a  despatch  dated  May 
10,  1877,  wrote— 

''In  short,  the  information  gradually  ex- 
tracted from  our  Cabul  Agent  convinced  us 
that  the  system  on  which  we  had  hitherto 
conducted  our  relations  with  Shere  Ali  had 
practically  resulted,  not  only  in  the  alienation 
of  His  Highness  from  the  Power  which  had 
unconditionally  subsidized  and  openly  protected 
him;  but  also  in  the  increased  closeness  and 
confidental  character  of  his  relations  with  the 
only  other  Power  that  can  ever  cause  serious 
danger  to  our  Empire  in  India." — {Afghanittan, 
No.  1,  p.  168.] 

This  was  the  state  of  things  with  which 
his  noble  Friend  (Lord  Salisbury)  had  to 
deal ;  and  in  referring  to  the  action  of 
his  noble  Friend,  he  wished  it  to  be 
clearly  understood  that  up  to  the  present 
time  he  had  dealt  entirely  with  events 
which  happened  before  Lord  Lytton 
went  to  India,  |and  before  the  Aineer 
had  any  knowledge  whatever  of  what 
Lord  Salisbury  had  done  in  his  capacity 
of  Secretary  of  State.  Up  to  the  time 
of  which  he  had  been  speaking,  all  Lord 
Salisbury's  actions  had  been  included 
in  confidential  commimications  between 
himself  and  the  Government  of  India ; 
and  he  now  came  to  speak  of  the  time 
at  which  the  Government  of  India  com- 
municated what  thev  had  to  say  to  the 
Ameer.  It  was  dearly  admitted  by  Lord 
Northbrook  that  the  circumstances  of 
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the  time,  and  the  steady  advance  of 
Bussia,  might  at  length  force  the  GK>- 
yemment  of  India  to  giTe  to  the  Ameer 
assurances  utterly  dinerent  from,  and 
far  more  definite  than,  those  they  had 
hitherto  given ;  and  though  he  explained 
in  a  despatch  in  1875  that  he  regarded 
the  interference  of  Bussia  with  Afghan- 
istan as  neither  probable  nor  near,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  he  intimated  that  if 
that  advance  took  place  it  might  be  de- 
sirable not  only  to  give  more  definite 
assurances,  but  actually  to  enter  into  a 
Treaty  with  the  Ameer  for  protecting 
him  against  foreign  aggression,  adding 
that  the  appointment  of  a  Besident  at 
Herat  would  be  a  necessary  consequence 
of  any  such  engagement  as  that  to  which 
he  referred,  and  of  the  advance  of  the 
Bussian  Frontier.  Lord  Salisbury's 
reply  to  this  was,  that  if  the  Govern- 
ment were  to  wait  for  an  indefinite 
period,  as  hinted  by  Lord  Northbrook, 
the  time  for  useful  action  might  have 
passed,  and  that  our  influence  with  the 
Ameer,  which  was  already  on  the  wane, 
might  have  altogether  disappeared.  So 
that  the  only  difference  between  Lord 
Salisbury  and  the  Viceroy  was  as  to  the 
opportuneness  of  the  time  for  the  course 
which  was  suggested;  and  the  conse- 
quences of  the  delay  which  resulted 
rested,  to  a  very  large  extent,  on  Lord 
Northbrook,  who  for  more  than  a  year 
disregarded  the  instructions  which  he 
received  from  home.  Which  of  the  two 
was  right  ?  Events  had  shown  that  the 
contingency  which  Lord  Northbrook  de- 
scribed as  neither  near  nor  probable 
had  happened  within  three  years ;  that 
the  time  had  passed  for  the  representa- 
tions which  might  have  been  made  to 
the  Ameer  to  be  made  with  any  chance 
of  success;  and  that  Lord  Salisbury 
showed  himself  to  be  giftod  with  fore- 
sight which  was  entirely  wanting  in 
Lord  Northbrook.  Actine  upon  the  con- 
clusions at  which  he  had  arrived.  Lord 
Salisbury  instructed  Lord  Lytton,  on  his 
arrival  in  Lidia,  to  propose  a  friendly 
Mission  to  the  Buler  of  Uabul.  A  great 
deal  had  been  said  upon  the  pretext  on 
which  the  proposal  of  that  Mission  was 
based ;  but  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  Ameer's  own  Minister  had  suggested 
to  Lord  Northbrook  that  it  beinff  ne- 
cessary first  to  familiarize  the  Afghan 
people  with  the  very  idea  of  a  Mission 
and  of  communication  with  the  people 
of  Lidia,  it  would  be  unwise  at  the  out- 
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set  to  set  fully  forth  all  the  objects 
which  it  was  hoped  to  attain  by  means 
of  the  Mission.    The  Envov  was  to  be  in- 
structed to  offer  to  the  Ameer  certain 
definite  assurances  in  the  event  of  his 
asking  for  them ;  but  the  Ameer  posi- 
tively refused  to  receive  the  Mission  on 
the  22nd  of  May,  1876— a  date  which 
was  important,  because  at   that  time 
neither  the  occupation  of  Quetta  nor  the 
proposal  of  a  Besident  Envoy  at  Cabul 
naa  been  made,   and  these  were  the 
events  which  in  some  quarters  were  said 
to  have  led  to  all  or  a  great  part  of  the 
difficulty  that  had  arisen.     After  the 
refusal  farther  negotiations  were  com- 
menced ;  and  the  .Ajneer  agreed  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  should  withdraw 
their  Native  Envoy  from  Cabul  in  order 
to  confer  with  him  at  Simla  as  to  the 
views  of  the  Ameer.    This  was  done, 
and  the  grievances,  supposed  or  real,  of 
the  Ameer  were  set  out  at  great  length 
in  the  conversations  which  were  recorded 
in  the  Afghan  Papers.    It  transpired 
that  his  special  grievances  were — our 
decision  as  to  the  Seistan  boundary,  our 
interference    in    the    case    of  Yakoob 
Khan,  and  certain  steps  we  had  taken 
with  regard  to  Wakhan.    It  was  then 
shown  to  the  Ameer  that  Lord  Lytton 
was  most  anxious  to  discuss  these  or 
any  other  grievances,  and,  if  possible, 
to  remove  any  misunderstandmg  that 
might  have  arisen.    After  this,  nirther 
conversations  took  place  between  Lord 
Lytton  and  our  Agent  at  Cabul,  and  he 
wished  to  protest  against  the  language 
in  which  mese  conversations  were  de- 
scribed.   It  was  certainly  true  that  if 
there  had  been  any  desire  on  the  part 
of  the  Gbvenmient  to  withhold  facts, 
they  would  have  been  amply  justified  in 
keeping  back  the  records  of  these  con- 
versations, for  the  reason  that  they  were 
just  as  strictly  confidential  communica- 
tions as  were  those  which  passed  be- 
tween a  client  and  his  legal  adviser, 
whom  he  wished  to  put  in  possession  of 
certain  facts,  but  not  in  the  precise  lan- 
guage which  he  would  use  when  ad- 
dressing the  Court.    Thus  Lord  Lytton 
impressed  upon  the  Envoy  the  import- 
ance of  the  Ameer  being  induced  to  do 
something  in  order  to  strengthen  him- 
self in  his  external  relations.    It  miffht 
be    that    some    incidental    expression 
mip^ht  have  been  used  which  was  not 
quite  so  judicious  as  could  be  wished; 
but  the  Mouse  would  make  ever^  idlonf- 
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ance  for  the  ciroamstances  in  which  that 
Oonference  was  held;  and  they  must 
remember  that  suoh  confidential  com- 
munications were  never  before  prea  in 
any  such  form  as  that  in  which  they 
now  had  them.  In  one  of  these  it  was 
curious  to  observe  what  a  number  of 
fedlacies  the  hon.  Member  had  dis- 
covered. He  had  tried,  indeed,  to  make 
out  of  it  that  between  this  country  and 
Bussia  there  was  a  secret  Treaty  for  the 
partition  of  Afghanistan.  He  thought 
he  should  waste  time  if  he  offered  any 
observations  on  that  subject.  The  evi- 
dence broufi^ht  forward  was  so  utterly 
meaere  and  unsupported  by  any  facts, 
that  he  did  not  think  it  was  worthy  of  any 
further  consideration.  But  what  was  a 
much  more  serious  matter  was  this — ^that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  endeavoured  also  to 
draw  the  conclusion  that  the  Gk)vemment 
of  this  country  was  prepared  to  fulfil  its 
written  engagements,  but  that  it  would 
not  keep  its  verbal  engagements.  Now, 
that  was  an  utterly  and  entirely  unfair 
and  misleading  interpretation  to  put  on 
Lord  Lytton's  words.  The  distinction 
Lord  Lytton  drew  as  between  verbal  and 
written  assurances  was  the  distinction 
which  was  always  drawn  by  the  Ameer ; 
and  it  was  ^inted  out — as  it  always 
had  been  pomted  out — ^that  what  the 
Ameer  wanted  was  written  and  not 
verbal  assurances.  He  said  so  in  1869, 
and  he  got  them ;  and  he  said  so  in  1873, 
and  he  did  not  get  them ;  and  the  Ameer 
had  always  relied  on  that  little  scrap  of 
writing  from  Lord  Mayo  as  something  to 
be  prized,  because  it  was  to  the  Oriental 
mind  a  thing  he  could  understand.  It 
was  not  a  mere  verbal  undertaking,  sur- 
rounded by  conditions  and  all  sorts  of 
suggestions  which  were  to  the  Oriental 
mind  utterly  and  entirely  a  puzzle. 
Then  followed  the  series  of  communica- 
tions between  Sir  Lewis  Felly  and  the 
Agent  of  the  Ameer.  There  was  only 
one  condition,  and  that  was  the  condition 
of  Lord  Lytton  that  there  should  be 
Beeident  Agents  on  the  Frontier  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  hon.  Member  quoted 
a  great  deal  against  this  proposal, 
and  he  must  therefore  ask  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  to  allow  him 
to  interpose  at  this  point  of  his  nar- 
rative what  were  the  real  facts  on 
that  subject.  In  1857,  the  question  of 
Besident  Envoys  was  not  only  raised, 
but  it  was  accepted  for  a  definite  pur- 
pose by  the  Ameer,  and  was  incorpo- 


rated in  the  Treaty.  Under  that  Treaty 
they  were  entitled  to  appoint  Besident 
Agents  for  a  certain  purpose,  not,  in- 
deed, at  Cabul,  but  in  other  places. 
Again,  in  1859  the  question  was  mooted, 
and  there  could  be  no  question  whatever 
that  the  Ameer  assented  in  principle  to 
that  condition.  They  had  heard  quoted 
the  authority  of  Mr.  Seton-Elarr.  This 
was  the  gentieman  who,  having  been 
confidentially  employed,  tiiought  fit,  be- 
fore any  of  these  documents  were  given 
to  the  world,  to  give  to  the  public  his 
version  of  the  transactions.  Now,  he 
was  told  Mr.  Seton-Karr  was  a  gentie- 
man who  did  not  speak  the  languages 
principally  used  on  the  occasion,  and 
nis  evidence  was  not  so  powerful  as 
that  of  other  gentiemen  concerned  in  the 
matter.  He  was  not  going  to  give  his 
own  evidence  against  that  of  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr  ;  he  was  going  to  ask  the  House 
to  allow  him  to  quote  a  much  greater 
authority  than  his  own.  He  was  going 
to  rest  satisfied  with  the  statement  of 
Lord  Northbrook's  Government.  When 
the  hon.  Gentieman  approached  that 
period  he  ceased  to  read  anything  from 
the  Papers.  He  gave  them  a  general 
idea  of  what  he  thought ;  but  if  he  had 
read  one  passage  th^  would  have  had 
Lord  Northbrook's  Government's  defi- 
nite views.  He  referred  the  House  to 
the  following  paragraph  in  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Noruibrook's  Government  in 
1875'.— 

''On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that 
either  the  Ameer  himself  or  hiB  Minister,  Noor 
Mahomed  Shah,  did  in  confidential  commu- 
nications with  Captain  Grey  express  a  readiness 
to  accept  at  some  future  time  not  far  distant 
the  presence  of  British  Agents  at  places  in 
Afghanistan,  excepting  Cabul  itself.  But  our 
impression  is  that  the  intimation  was  intended 
to  be  contingent  eitheruponthe  receiptof  farmore 
substantial  assistance  than  was  promised  the 
Ameer  at  the  Umballa  Conferences,  or  upon  the 
conclusion  of  a  Dynastic  Treaty,  that  is,  upon 
obtaining  the  recognition,  in  a  Treaty  with  the 
British  Government,  of  his  son  Abdoolla  Jan 
as  his  successor.  Such  a  formal  recognition 
His  Highness  was  anxious  to  secure,  but  Lord 
Mayo,  for  obvious  reasons,  declined  to  entertain 
the  proposal." — [Jfghanittan,  No.  l,pp.  131-2.] 

Now  that  was  clear  and  distinct.  [Mr. 
Ohildebs:  Head  the  next  paragraph.] 
He  did  not  want  to  do  anything  unfair, 
he  had  not  the  next  paragraph,  and  he 
did  not  know  what  it  was,  but  he 
thought  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  it. 
Passing  on  from  1869,  it  was  clear  the 
subject  of  Envoys  was  again  discussed 
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in    1873.     Under    Lord   Northbrook's 
express  inBtructions  the  Foreign  Minister 
discussed  the  matter  with  the  Agent  of 
the  Ameer,  and  then  he  suggested  the 
appointment   of    Hesident   Agents    in 
Afghanistan.     Entire  concurrence  was 
expressed  by  the  Agent  in  principle  ; 
but  in  order  to  famiharize  the  people  it 
was  thought  desirable,  in  the  first  in- 
stance,  only   to    depute  an  Agent    to 
examine  the  Frontiers  of  the  country, 
and    not    to    reside    there    until  the 
people  of  the  country  understood  the 
matter.     The  position  of  affairs,  then, 
was  this — ^that  the  principle  had  been 
assented  to  more  than  once  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  Afghanistan;    that   Lord 
Northbrook   had  himself  suggested  it 
as  an  indispensable  condition  for  making 
a  complete  and  definite  Treaty  with  the 
Ameer;  and  that   the    Agent    of    the 
Ameer  came  to  Peshawurin  1877  on  the 
express  condition,  which  had  been  fully 
explained  to  him,  that  it  was  understood 
he  assented  to  the  condition  of  the  ac- 
ceptan^  of  Kesident  Agents.    From  the 
first  the  great  object  the  Ameer  had  in 
Tiew  was  apparent.      The  Agent  went 
over  all    the  old  grievances,   and    he 
showed  no  disposition  whatever  to  come 
to  a  definite  point.      There  was  great 
delay;   and  all  this  time  it  was  well 
known  that  the  Ameer  was  hostile— so 
hostile  that    he    had    endeavoured    to 
incite  the  neighbouring  tribes  to  enter 
into  a  religious  war.    The  conversations 
were  drawn  out  to  such  a  length  that 
they  seemed  to  be  almost  interminable. 
[An  hon.  Member  :  There  is  no  evidence 
of  that.]     Was  the  hon.  Member  who 
said  there  was  no  evidence  prepared  to 
disbelieve  the  distinct  statement,  not  of 
Lord  Lytton,  but  of  the  Government  of 
India?    Well,  that  being  so,  from  the 
spirit  in  which  the  Ameer  had  acted, 
and   in   which    he   had   instructed  his 
Agents  to  continue  the  negotiations,  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  Government  that 
there  was  any  great  hope  of  the  nego- 
tiations   ending    satisfactorily.      How- 
ever, the  Government  were  prepared  to 
continue   the    negotiations.     Now,  the 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken 
had  made  a  great  deal  of  what  took 
place  at  the  time,  and  he  had  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  Government 
were  desirous  of  snatching  an  opportu- 
nity of  ending  those  negotiations.  Well, 
he  (Mr.   E.   Stanhope)   durst  say  they 
were,  for  it  seemed  to  him  they  would 
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lead  to  no  sati8£actory  results.    But  the 
inference  which   the   hon.  Gentleman 
drew  from  the  despatch  of  Lord  Lvtion's 
Gt)vemment  was  not,  he  believea,  such 
as  the  House  would  be  disposed  to  draw. 
That  Government  had  stated  that  &e 
Ameer  still  desired  to  gain  time ;  that 
he  was  sending  another  Envoy ;  and  that 
it  was  reported  that  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  our  conditions.    Probably,  it  was 
a  report  spread    about  by  the  Ameer 
himself  to  gain  time,  because  he  did 
not  desire    to  commit  himself  finally 
either  to  Hussia  or  to  England.    Then 
it  was  said — "  Why  did  not  Lord  Lytton 
send  home  an  account  of  those  negotia- 
tions ?"    In  the  first  place,  the  Gt)vem- 
ment  of  Lidia  waited  till  those  nego- 
tiations were  concluded,  and  then  sent 
home  a  despatch  of  great  length  and 
importance    with    the     least    possible 
delay.     He  thought  it  was  unjust  to  the 
Viceroy  of  Lidia  to  say  that  he  delayed, 
for  an  unworthy  motive,  to  send  home  a 
despatch  because  he  desired  to  prevent  a 
division  of  opinion  in  his  Ooundl  from 
becoming  known.    If  such  imputations 
were  to  be  made,  he  wished  to  know 
why  did  not  the  Duke  of  Argyll  send  a 
despatch  to  India  and  tell  the  Indian 
Government  distinctly  in  1873  what  his 
policy  was  with  reference  to  Afghan- 
istan ?    He  sent  a'telegram  which  it  was 
impossible  for    any    ordinary    human 
beine  to  understand.    The  hon.  Member 
alluded  to  a  letter  written  by  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  in  which  he  said  that  he  had 
no  opportunity  of  representing  his  dis- 
sent &om  the  opinions  of  Lord  Lytton, 
because  of  the  delay  in  this  despatch. 
That  was  a  misleading  statement.    He 
(Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  had  an  opportunity 
that  very  day  of  conversing  with  a  gen- 
tleman   who   held    a  very  responsible 
position  not  long  ago  in  the  (council  of 
India,  and  he  told  him  it  was  a  well- 
established  rule  that  dissent  could  not 
be    entered  before    anything  was  dis- 
cussed;  but  that  when  the  thing  was 
thoroughly  discussed  it  was  open  to  any 
Member  of  the  Council  to  make  an  entry 
of  his  dissent  in  the  Minutes,  and  to  call 
upon  the  Gbvemor  General  to  send  the 
Minutes   home.      Sir   Heniy    Norman 
neglected  that  opportunity.     The  next 
point  to    which    he  thought    the  hon. 
Member  attached  considerable  import- 
ance   was    a    statement    of   his  noble 
Friend  (Lord  Salisbury)  soon  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Conferences.     Well, 
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Lord  Salisbury  had  given  a  full  ex- 
planation of  that  in  the  other  House  of 
JParliament.  To  that  explanation  it 
was  almost  impossible  for  him  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  to  add.  If  the  House  was 
not  prepared  to  accept  the  assurances 
which  his  noble  Friend  gave  as  per- 
fectly sincere  there  was  really  nothing 
more  to  say.  But  he  did  know  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford,  in  the  speeches 
which  they  had  made  in  the  country, 
had  misquoted  the  language  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  It  might  have  been  acci- 
dental ;  but  it  was  rather  curious  thatthe 
lan^age  should  have  been  misquoted 
in  the  same  way  in  both  speeches. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  he  held 
Hansard  in  his  hand,  and  handed  it  to 
the  reporter. 

Mr.  childers  said,  he  wrote  down 
the  statement  precisely,  and  read  it 
word  for  word. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  they  must  be 
very  much  obliged  to  him  for  affording 
them  an  opportunity  of  making  these  ex- 
planations. They  were  unfortunate  in 
being  reported  by  The  Daily  Netos, 

Mr.  childers  believed  the  report 
in  The  Times  was  verhatim.  The  report  in 
The  Daily  News  was  a  very  short  one. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  said,  nobody  who 
read  the  speech  of  Lord  Salisbury  could 
doubt  for  a  moment  that  the  circum- 
stances were  exactly  those  which  he 
stated.  He  explained  that  then  he  spoke 
under  circumstances  which  prevented  any 
full  statement — and  he  answered  a  definite 
question  put  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  the  proof  that  he  was  understood  in 
what  he  stated  was  to  be  foimd  in  the 
subsequent  speech  of  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  said  that  he  understood  Lord  Salis- 
bury's speech  to  apply  only  to  an  Envoy 
at  Cabul.  To  resume ;  the  Conference 
being  broken  up,  the  Government  con- 
sidered it  desirable  to  review  the 
position  in  which  we  stood  towards 
the  Ameer.  It  was  explained  to  him 
most  fiiUy  that  we  desired  and  sought 
no  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Afghan- 
istan. Our  object  was  tiiat  they  should 
enjoy  their  independence,  their  peace, 
and  their  prosperity.  We  had  no  wish 
to  interfere  with  their  domestic  concerns  ; 
and  while  we  carefully  guarded  our- 
selves from  being  supposed  to  accept 
the  interpretation  which  the  Ameer  had 
put  upon  certain  assurances  of  Lord 


Mayo's,  we  told  him  that  we  would  not 
withdraw  from  the  obligations  we  had 
previously  entered   into.     We  did  not 
disguise  from  him  that  we  should  have 
preferred  a  policy  of  hearty  co-opera- 
tion for  the  protection  of  our  common 
interests ;  but  if  he  would  not  have  it, 
then  we  were  prepared  to  revert  to  our 
former  relations,  only  hoping  that  the 
day  would  come  when  he  would    see 
matters  in  the  same  light  as  we  did, 
and  be  prepared  to  welcome  proposals 
made  to  him  in  absolute  good  faith. 
So  matters  continued  till  an  event  hap- 
pened which  changed  the  whole  aspect 
of  affairs.     We  learned  in  July  last  that 
a  Russian  Mission  had  arrived  at  Cabul, 
and  had  been  welcomed  by  the  Ameer, 
after  having  rejected  our  Mission.    Con- 
sidering the  events  which  were  happen- 
ing in  Europe,  and  the  attitude  of  the 
Ameer,  this  appeared  to  the  Government 
of  India  to  constitute  a  grave  political  de- 
claration, and  to  necessitate  a  re-considera- 
tion of  our  whole  position.     He  (Mr.  E. 
Stanhope)  supposed  that  our  only  motive 
for  caring  about  the  affairs  of  Af ghanistEin 
had  been  the  interest  of  India.     We  are 
placed  in  that  country  in  a  position  un- 
exampled in  the  history  of  the  world, 
as  trustees  for  its  many  millions  of  in- 
habitants, and  responsible  for  their  con- 
tentment and  prosperity.     The  Govern- 
ment of  India  nad  always  held  that  the 
maintenance  of  Afghanistan  as  an  in- 
dependent,  strong,  and  friendly  Power 
was  desirable,  not  only  as   a    barrier 
against  the  encroachments  of  any  foreign 
Power,  but  as  a  security  to  our  Fron- 
tier.    Not  that  we  had,  or  have,  any  ex- 
pectation  of    invasion,    still    less    any 
fear  of  it.     But  it  had  long  ago  been 
pointed  out  that  the  influence  of  a  Rus- 
sian Mission  at  Cabul  would  be  per- 
ceptible   throughout    the     length    and 
breadth  of  India.    As  long  ago  as  1 847 
Lord  Palmerston  thus  expressed  to  Lord 
John  Russell  his  views  with  reference  to 
Afghanistan — 

"  A  Russian  force  in  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan might  not  be  able  to  march  to  Calcutta,  but 
it  might  convert  Afghanistan  into  the  advanced 
post  of  Russia,  instead  of  that  advanced  post 
being  in  Persia ;  and  whatever  Hardinge  may 
say  of  the  security  of  the  rest  of  our  Frontier, 
you  would  find  in  such  a  case  a  very  restless 
spirit  displayed  by  the  Burmese,  by  the  Nepau- 
lese,  and  by  all  the  incorporated  States  scattered 
about  the  surface  of  our  Indian  Possessions. 
These  things  would  lead  to  great  expense,  re- 
quire great  efforts,  and  might  create  consider- 
able damage.    The  best  method  of  preventing 
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these  embarrassments  seems  to  be  to  take  up 
such  a  position,  not  in  po»9$f  but  in  etst,  as  would 
make  it  plain  to  everybody  that  we  could  not 
be  taken  by  surprise.*' 

Well,  the  Government  of  India,  enter- 
taining the  same  opinion,  felt  that  while 
Afghanistan  was  under  British   influ- 
ence, our  Frontier — in  itself  a  purely 
accidental  one — was  comparatively  se- 
cure ;  but  that  if  she  were  to  become  a 
mere  tool  of  a  foreign  Power,  a  formid- 
able element  of  disturbance  and  intrigue 
would  be  introduced  upon    our  Fron- 
tier, while  within  that  Frontier  the  dis- 
turbing effect  (to  say  the  least  of  it) 
would  bo  enormous.    It  would,  he  was 
sure,  very  much  surprise  the  House  if 
he  were  to  tell  it  how  numerous  were 
the  disturbances  which  had  constantly 
been  occurring  upon  our  Frontier.  There 
had  been  during  the  last  28  years  no 
less    than    19    expeditions,    in    which 
68,000  men  had  been  engaged,  and  no 
less  than  60  or  70  affairs  of  minor  im- 
portance.   And  what,  he  should  like  to 
know,  would  have  been  the  condition 
of  our  Frontier,  if  those  who  dwelt  upon 
the  other  side  of  the  moimtains  had 
always  been  hostile  to  us  instead  of 
friendly  ?    We  should  have  been  driven 
from  a  permanent  state  of  peace  estab- 
lishment into  one  of  constant  prepara- 
tion for  war.    And  what  was  the  course 
which  was,   under  the    circumstances, 
taken  by  the  Government  of  India  ?    It 
might  have  been,  under  some  circum- 
stances, judicious  to  have  treated  the 
conduct  of  Shere  Ali  as  a  merely  un- 
friendly act,   and  we  might  have  re- 
mained inactive,  or  the  suggestion  of 
Lord  Lawrence  might  have  been  adopted, 
and  we  might  have  retired  from  our  pre- 
sent position  to  the  line  of  the  Indus. 
That  was  a  matter  which,  however,  he 
did  not  think  he  need  argue  for  a  mo- 
ment,  for  everybody  must    be   aware 
what  would  be  the  effect  which  would 
be  produced  in  India  by  any  such  aban- 
donment of  our  position  as  Lord  Law- 
rence proposed.     The  point  was  one,  he 
mi^ht  add,  which  he  was  quite  content 
to  leave  as  it  had  been  placed  by  the 
Duke  of  Argyll,  in  saying  we  could  not 
allow  Afghanistan  to  pass  entirely  under 
the  influence  of  a  foreim  Power.     Or 
we  might  have  insisted  that  the  course 
taken  by  the  Ameer  amoimted  to  an  act 
of  open  hostility  to  us ;  but  a  much  more 
moderate  view  was  taken  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  India.    They  said — 
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*<It  appeared  quite  possible,  however,  that 
the  significance  of  this  event  might  have  been 
over-rated  or  misconstrued  in  India,  or  that  tiliA 
Ameer  himself  might  be  induced,  by  timel]^  dip- 
lomatic representations,  to  realiie  the  gnvitir  of 
his  action,  and  to  appreciate  its  inevitable  effect 
upon  his  relations  with  our  Gk>venunent.  Bqt 
the  only  hope  of  clearing  up  any  such  misunder- 
standings, or  of  bringing  our  legitimate  in- 
fluence to  bear  upon  the  Ameer,  lay  in  the  re- 
newal of  direct  personal  intercourse  with  him 
through  a  British  Envoy.'' — [AfghanUUm^o*  1, 
p.  239.] 

That  being  so,  the  Government  of  India 
proposed  to  send  a  friendly  Mission  to 
the  Ameer  ;  and  they  pointed  out  that 
they  did  not  at  the  time  anticipate  that 
there  would  have  been  any  senous  diffi- 
culty on  the  part  of  the  Ameer  in  aooept- 
ing  that  Mission.    They  hoped  that  ne 
would,  on  the  contrary,  really  have  wel- 
comed it ;  and  that  to  make  the  attempt 
was,  at  all  events,  not  only  desirable, 
but    absolutely  necessary.    And   what 
were  the    steps    which    were    actually 
taken?     Were    they   unMendlv?     Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain  was  appointed  to 
conduct  the  Mission,  and  he  was  g^ven 
an  escort  of  no  unreasonable  strength, 
and  one  by  far  smaller  than  that  which 
the  Ameer  himself  had  brought  with 
him  into  India  upon  a  former  occasion. 
If  a  smaller  one,  indeed,  had  been  sent, 
it  would  have  been  regarded  by  the 
people  of  India  as  derogatory  to  our 
prestige.    We  had,  besides,  sent,  in  de- 
ference to  the  Ameer,  Qholam  Hussein 
Khan,  who  had  already  acted  as  Agent 
in  Gabul,  to  announce  the  Mission.   I3ut 
it  would  appear  that,  from  first  to  last, 
the  sole  object  of  the  Ameer  was  delav. 
Our  Agent  was  allowed  to  make  only 
short  marches.    Four  letters  had  been 
sent  to  the  officers  of  the  Ameer,  of 
which  a  great  deal  had  been  said — ^they 
had  been  sent  to  dear  the  way,  as  it  were, 
for  our  Agent,  and  in  order  that  there 
mi^ht  be  no  mistake  as  to  his  respon- 
sibility. That  being  so,  Gholam  Hussein 
Khan  arrived  in  Uabul  on  the  10th  of 
October.    He  had    an   interview  with 
the  Ameer,  and  from  that  time  several 
letters  had  been  received  giving  an  ac- 
count of  the  state  of  feeling  of  the 
Ameer.    Amoujg   those    letters,   which 
had  been,  as  nir  as  they  were  in  the 
possession  of  the  Gbvemment,  set  forth 
m  the  Blue  Book,  there  was  one  to  which 
he  thought  it  desirable  attention  should 
be  drawn,  because  it  explained  the  great 
point  in  all  these  communications — ^that 
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deserving  of  Berious  reprobation,  and 
the  hon.  Member  had  certainly  used  it. 

Mb.  WHITBEEAD  denied  that  he 
had  applied  such  language  to  the  Qo- 
vernor  General.  He  had  copied  the 
telegram  from  a  newspaper,  not  know- 
ing who  was  the  author  of  it,  and  what 
he  wished  to  state — and  what  he  was 
prepared  to  state  in  that  House  or  any- 
where else — was  that  the  telegram,  in 
giving  an  abbreviated  accoxmt  of  what 
had  taken  place,  had  conveyed  a  false 
impression  of  the  scene  at  ALL  Musjid. 

Me.  E.  stanhope  was  sorry  the 
hon.  Qentleman  had  not  corrected  the 
report  of  his  speech  which  appeared  in 
the  papers,  and  would  only  add  upon 
that  point,  that  any  imputation  on  the 
character  of  the  Governor  General  of 
India,  who  had  such  important  negotia- 
tions to  conduct,  appeared  to  him  to  be 
extremely  undesirable  as  well  as  unfair. 
They  had  great  difficulty  in  presenting 
the  telegrams  in  such  a  way  as  to  do 
justice  to  the  Viceroy,  and  afford  an 
impartial  statement  of  the  facts.  To 
say,  then,  that  what  he  asserted  was 
utterly  untrue,  was  very  hard  on  the 
Viceroy.  That  being  the  case,  he  was 
prepared  to  justify  the  telegram.  Hav- 
ing read  the  Keports  of  Colonel  Jenkins 
and  .Major  Cavagnari,  he  was  convinced 
that  what  the  Viceroy  had  said  was 
the  whole  truth.  He  would  not  quote 
the  Eeport,  which  had  been  often  quoted ; 
but  he  really  had  thought  that  the 
House  would  believe  the  truth  of  the 
Viceroy's  statement  as  to  what  passed 
at  that  interview.  That  interview  was 
also  remarkable  for  another  thing — the 
tact  shown  by  Major  Cavagnari.  At 
any  moment  an  incautious  word  from 
him  might  have  precipitated  a  conflict ; 


most  of  them  had  |been  written  under 
the  influence  of  the  Ameer.  That  letter 
explained  previous  letters,  and  was  from 
Gholam  Hussein  Khan  to  Munshi  Mu- 
hammad Bakhtyar  Khan,  and  it  was  as 
follows : — 

''The  facts  are  these:  Whatever  I  write  ia 
what  I  hear  from  the  Wazir  or  from  the  Ameer, 
and  some  sentences  are  from  myself.  Consi- 
dering that  the  post  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Ameer,  and  that  nobody  is  allowed  to  commu- 
nicate with  me,  you  may  imagine  what  sort  of 
an  account  I  can  give.  The  temper  of  the 
Ameor  is  hasty  (or  touchy),  and  he  gives  little 
or  no  attention  to  the  letters  from  tiie  British 
Government.  The  reason  of  his  not  inviting 
the  English  Mission  is  the  intention  to  delay. 
Three  Kussian  officers  have  gone  back  and  two 
are  still  in  CabTil.  I  suspect  that  the  coming 
of  the  English  Mission  is  impossible  so  long  as 
the  Russians  are  here  (or  until  the  Kus- 
sians  have  gone  back).  If  the  British  GK>vem- 
ment  is  content  to  delay  for  its  own  purposes, 
then  conciliatory  letters  may  prove  usefiu,  but 
in  the  event  of  delay  being  considered  inju- 
rious, then  my  stay  here  is  of  no  profit,  and  I 
should  be  recalled  in  some  suitable  manner.'* — 
[Ibid.  p.  247.] 

That  being,  as  we  were  informed  by 
Gholam  Khan,  the  state  of  things,  what 
did  Lord  Lytton  do  ?  Did  he  show  him- 
self as  anxious  to  precipitate  matters  as 
some  seemed  to  suppose  ?  No ;  he  tele- 
graphed to  Major  Cavagnari  that  he  was 
to  take  great  care  not  to  proceed  in  his 
arrangements  with  the  frontier  Tribes 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  offend  the  Ameer, 
before  the  opportunity  had  been  afforded 
of  seeing  whether  he  would  accept  our 
Mission.  The  delay,  however,  continued 
to  go  on,  and  time  passed  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  Government  of  India 
felt  they  could  wait  no  longer.  Major 
Cavagnari  accordingly  proceeded  and 
had  an  interview  with  the  Agents  of 
Shore  Ali  at  Ali  Musjid ;  and,  with  re- 

fard  to  that  interview,  he  was  glad  to 
nd  the  hon.  Member  opposite  had  not 
that  evening  spoken  as  he  had  done  at 
Bedford,  because  at  Bedford  he  spoke 
of  the  telegram  which  was  sent  by  the 
Viceroy,  giving  an  account  of  it,  as  a 
lying  telegram. 

Mr.  WHITBEEAD:  The  word 
"  lying "  is  one  which  never  ought  to 
be  used  in  public  speaking,  and  I  am 
Boriy  it  shoiild  have  been.  What  I  in- 
tended to  convey  was  that  the  telegram, 
whoever  it  came  from,  gave  a  false  im- 
pression of  what  had  occurred. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  The  telegram 
was  from  the  Viceroy,  and  such  a  word  as 
"IjiQg"  applied  to  it  was,  in  his  opinion, 


and  obviously,  if  Lord  Lytton  had  in- 
tended that  result,  he  would  never  have 
instructed  him  to  preserve  a  cautious 
demeanour  towards  the  subjects  of  Shore 
Ali.  After  the  refusal  of  the  Commandant 
of  Ali  Musjid  to  admit  our  Mission,  the 
Viceroy,  so  far  from  precipitating  a  col- 
lision, telegraphs  home  that  he  would  en- 
deavour to  avoid  it,  and,  if  possible,  to 
obtain  a  pacific  solution.  And  after 
that,  he  instructed  his  Envoy  to  address 
a  final  Ultimatum  to  Shore  Ali,  and  to 
offer  time  for  consideration.  This  for- 
bearance was  carried  so  far  as  to  cause 
a  delay  of  two  months  before  the  insult 
was  resented,  and  of  postponing  military 
operations  to  the  very  last  day  possible 

llirsi  Ifight.J, 
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bofore  the  commencement  of  the  winter. 
He  wished  to  ask  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site,  at  what  point  of  the  negotiations  was 
it  that,  in  their  opinion,  the  Oovemment 
had  gone  wrong?    He  would  like   to 
know  precisely  what  they  would  have 
done  in  like  circumstances  ?  How  would 
they  have  treated  the  Prince  who  had 
tried    to    stir    up    the    Border    Tribes 
against  us,  and  who,  in  order  to  em- 
barrass us  at  a  time  when,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  our  relations  with  another 
foreign  country  were  strained,  had  re- 
ceived   an    Envoy  from    that   country 
whose  intentions  were  avowedly  hostile 
to  us,  while  our  counter-Mission   was 
rejected  in  the  face  of  all  India,  and  at 
a  point    outside    his  own  territory  to 
which  he  had  advanced  his  forces  ?    In 
view  of  all  those  facts,  the  Government 
of   India  had    felt    that  a  crisis  had 
arrived  in  our  relations  with   Afghan- 
istan ;  that  if  such  conduct  were  tole- 
rated, a  feeling  might  get  abroad  that 
we  were  losing  our  strength ;  and  that 
that  paramount  influence  in  Afghanistan 
which  ought  to  be  ours  was  not  only 
going,  but  absolutely  gone.    The  Indian 
Government  had  felt  that  Afghanistan 
under  a  foreign  Power  might  prove  a 
constant  menace   to  our  safety  in  the 
East,  and  they  had  accordingly  repre- 
sented to  the  Government  at  home  the 
absolute  and  urgent  necessity  of  taking 
some  steps  to  secure  our  position.  There 
could  be  no  pretence  for  saying  that 
Lord  Lytton  desired  war — of  all  people 
in  the  world  he  was  one  of  the  least 
likely  to  desire  it ;  and  if  there  was  one 
thing  for  which  he  would  be  remem- 
bered gratefully,  it  would  be  for  the  re- 
establishment  of  our  Indian  finances  on 
a  sound  basis.    Was  it  likely,  then,  that 
he  should  desire  to  overthrow  that  satis- 
factory basis,  and  to  risk  his  whole  re- 
putation and  undertake  the  anxieties  of 
war?    The  Government  at  home  had 
entered  upon  the  war  with  no    light 
heart — though  sometimes  they  had  been 
accused  of  desiring  war — but  that  had 
been  at  a  time  when  they  had  achieved 
peace.     In  truth,  they  desired  no  war, 
and  no  annexation  of  Afghanistan ;  yet, 
when  dangers  and  trials  were  pressing, 
and  when  they  felt  that  to  tdke  some 
notice  of  them  was  necessary  and  un- 
avoidable, if  they  had  failed  to  do  so 
they  would  have  been  untrue  to  their 
trust.     In  that  spirit,  they  were  quite 
ready  to  submit  their  conduct  to  the 


Mr.  JS.  Stanhope 
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judgment  of  Parliament,  and  were  not 
afraid  of  the  verdict. 

Mr.  TREVELYAN  :  Sir,  in  my  opi- 
nion, the  two  speeches  we  have  listened 
to  this  evening  are  not  likely  to  diminish 
the  wonder  that  has  been  expressed  in 
several  quarters  at  the  contrast  between 
the  eager  warmth  with  which  this  matter 
has  been  discussed  out-of-doors,  six 
weeks  ago,  and  the  calm  and  dispassion- 
ate manner  in  which  it  has  been  debated 
within  this  House.  But  the  ciroam- 
stances  have  greatly  altered;  for  six 
weeks  ago  the  question  of  war  and 
peace  was  still  open,  and  those  who 
regarded  war  as  a  great  calami^  would 
have  been  something  less  than  English- 
men if  they  had  not  discussed  the  sm>jeot 
with  animation.  The  Gbvemment,  how- 
ever, have  now  taken  upon  themselves 
the  responsibility  of  declaring  war.  Overt 
acts  of  war  have  been  committed ;  and 
it  has  become  the  duty  of  Parliament  to 
say  conscientiously  whether  they  think 
what  has  been  done  should  have  been 
done  or  left  alone.  We  are  bound  to 
do  that,  unless  we  are  ready  to  sink  to 
the  rank  of  an  Assembly  which  only 
meets  to  register  the  foregone  conclusions 
of  the  Government.  A  theory  has  been 
propounded  by  several  leading  papers, 
that  when  war  has  once  been  declared 
the  House  of  Commons  has  nothing  to 
do  but  to  hold  its  tongue  and  vote  the 
money.  But  I  cannot  endorse  it ;  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  goes  to  maintain 
that  the  most  important  of  all  resolutions 
which  the  Executive  can  take — if  only  it 
be  taken  without  first  consulting  Parlia- 
ment— is  ipsofaeto  removed  from  the  cog- 
nizance of  Parliament.  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  touch  on  any  of  the  matters 
which  have  been  treated  so  exhaustively 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bed- 
ford (Mr.  Whitbread),  except  in  so  far 
as  that  is  rendered  necessary  by  some  of 
the  observations  of  the  last  speaker.  It 
is  especially  necessary  to  refer  to  certain 
remarks  of  his  with  reg^ard  to  Lord 
Northbrook ;  because  Lord  Oranbrook's 
despatch  identifies  Lord  Northbrook's 
reputation  with  that  of  the  Gbvemment 
which  I  had  the  honour  to  support.  Ix>rd 
Cranbrook,  in  the  ninth  paragraph  of 
his  despatch,  has  attempted  to  throw 
upon  Lord  Northbrook  the  consequences 
of  the  fatal  step  that  was  taken  in  1 876, 
and  which  has  involved  us  in  the  war 
with  the  Ameer ;  and  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  evidently  regards 
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— and  justly  so — ^Lord  Northbrook  as 
the  recalcitrant  a^ent  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment. The  non.  Gentleman  said — 
<<  Events  showed  that  representations 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Ameer  in 
1876  ought  to  have  been  addressed  to 
him  in  1875,  and  would  have  been  ad- 
dressed to  him  but  for  Lord  Northbrook." 
Sir,  I  should  rather  say  that  events 
have  proved  the  truth  of  Lord  North- 
brook's  prediction,  and  that  the  conse- 
quences which  Lord  Northbrook  said 
were  certain  to  arise,  if  a  certain  fatal 
step  was  taken  in  1875,  have  actually  re- 
sulted now  that  that  step  was  taken  in 
1876.  Lord  Northbrook  prophesied  that 
if  British  Besidents  were  pressed  on  the 
Ameer  he  would  refuse  to  receive  them. 
He  has  refused.  He  prophesied  that 
the  refusal  would  impair  the  influence  of 
the  British  Qt)vernment  in  Lidia.  It  has 
done  so  to  such  a  degree  that  we  are 
going  into  a  great  war  to  restore  that 
influence.  He  prophesied  that  the  Ameer 
would  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  Bussia ; 
and  he  has  been  thrown  so  completely 
into  the  arms  of  Bussia  that  no  one 
knows  if  [he  will  be  got  out  of  them. 
The  hon.  Gentleman,  towards  the  close 
of  his  speech,  asked  the  cardinal  ques- 
tion on  which  the  issue  of  this  de- 
bate must  turn,  and  that  is — at  what 
specific  point  of  those  negotiations  the 
conduct  of  the  late  Government  would 
have  diverged  from  that  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers?  Although  I  am  not 
in  the  secrets  of  the  late  Government, 
I  will  not  hesitate  to  name  the  exact 
point  of  separation,  and  that  is  just  half- 
way through  the  Blue  Book,  at  page  128, 
at  the  time  when  Lord  Salisbury  wrote 
a  letter  raising  again  the  question  of 
the  British  Agents  in  the  territories 
of  the  Ameer,  and  insisting  that  his 
policy  with  regard  to  that  matter  should 
be  carried  through.  Lord  Northbrook, 
however,  clearly  shows  that  his  policy 
with  regard  to  Afghanistan  had  been  to 
show  the  Ameer  that  we  desired  to  assist 
him  with  our  advice  whenever  he  required 
it,  and  not  to  press  upon  him  the  pre- 
sence of  a  British  officer  within  his  torri- 
toriee.  While  I  thank  the  Government 
for  the  fulness  of  the  Blue  Book — and 
feel  bound  to  compliment  the  editor 
irpon  the  skill  with  which  he  has  arranged 
the  several  documents — ^I  have  yet  to 
complain  that  there  is  one  hiatus  in  the 
Papers  which  will  have  to  be  explained 
in  a  manner  which  will  bring  more 
conviction  to  the  House  than  luisbeen 


produced  hitherto — the  absence  of  the 
Minute  of  General  Norman,  Sir  Arthur 
Hobhouse,  and  Sir  William  Muir.  Had 
that  been  given,  it  would  have  let 
some  light  in  upon  what  is  the  differ- 
ence between  the  old  and  new  policy 
of  the  Indian  Gt)vemment.  Taking 
the  Papers  as  a  whole,  however,  such 
well-digestod  information,  tracing  the 
whole  course  of  events,  has  never  been 
laid  before  Parliament  to  my  know- 
ledge, and  they  ^ve  those  who  study 
them  an  opportumty  of  so  tracing  them. 
We  have  often  heard  of  the  high  piteh 
to  which  the  art  of  writing  well  is  car- 
ried amon^  our  Anglo-Indian  officials; 
but  this  collection  of  Papers  proves  that 
at  the  India  Office  there  exists  not  only 
the  art  of  writing  well,  but  a  still  higher 
and  rarer  literary  quality — the  art  of 
arrangement.  This  Book  contains  not 
merely  the  materials  of  history.  It  is 
history  itself.  Almost  without  a  word 
of  comment,  the  story  is  left  to  tell 
itself;  and  the  only  exception  brings 
into  strong  relief  the  merit  of  the  per- 
formance ;  for  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  author  himself  would  be  glad  if  he 
had  ended  the  Book  at  page  260.  Lord 
Oranbrook  ought  to  have  been  suffi- 
ciently confident  in  the  excellence  of  his 
own  production  to  have  sent  it  into  the 
world  without  the  tail  which  he  has  put 
to  it ;  and  the  unfortunate — and  to  those 
whose  political  and  administrative  repu- 
tations are  concerned  the  very  unfortu- 
nate— ^brevity  and  condensation  of  para- 
graph 9  contrasts  most  unfavourably 
with  the  full  and  detailed  exposition  of 
the  rival  policies  of  Lord  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Lytton,  of  the  late  Cabinet  and  the 
present  one.  As  to  the  merits  of  those 
policies  we  dififer,  and  differ  widely ;  but 
as  to  their  intention,  it  is  difficult  to  see 
how  there  can  be  any  difiference  of  opi- 
nion wliatsoever.  The  old  policy  con- 
sisted in  full  reliance  upon  a  well-disci- 
plined and  well-appointed  army,  stationed 
within  our  own  borders ;  in  keeping  our 
troops  in  hand  in  a  coimtry  where  there 
was,  or  soon  would  be,  complete  means 
of  lateral  communication  all  along  our 
Frontier,  and  where  that  Frontier  would 
not  be  cut  transversely  by  great  ranges 
of  mountains — as  high  as  the  mountains 
of  the  Bernese  Oberland — which  would 
hinder,  instead  of  furthering,  that  facility 
of  concentration  which  is  the  soul  of 
modern,  and  indeed  of  all,  warfare. 
Another  supposed — and.  as  I  think,  very 
material — advantage  of  the  old  policy 
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^va8  that  our  Frontier  lay  in  a  plain; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  a  plain  when  once 
conquered  are  conquered  for  ever; 
while  there  are  few  instances  in  history 
in  which  the  inhabitants  of  mountains 
have  been  finally  and  thoroughly  sub- 
dued and  assimilated.  Situated,  to  a 
great  extent,  in  a  fertile  country,  in  the 
midst  of  their  supplies,  and  in  the  very 
heart  of  the  best  recruiting  ground  in 
India,  our  Army  had  nothing  to  do,  ex- 
cept to  look  after  the  people  who  were 
in  front  of  them,  ana  no  reason  to 
trouble  themselves  about  the  people 
among  whom  they  lived,  or,  still  worse, 
the  people  who  were  behind  them.  And 
while  this  policy  was,  according  to  the 
very  distinguished  military  men  who 
held  it,  the  most  effective  policy  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  it  had,  in  the 
eyes  of  the  soldier-statesmen  who  go- 
verned India,  and  who,  while  they  were 
soldiers,  were  not  adiamed  of  being 
statesmen,  this  immense  recommenda- 
tion— that  it  was  an  economical  policy. 
That  was  the  opinion  not  of  holiday 
soldiers,  or  penny- wise  and  poimd-foolish 
economists.  The  Minute  of  1869  em- 
bodying that  opinion  was  signed  by  the 
statesman  who  saved  the  Punjab,  and 
the  General  who  had  been  Chief  of  the 
Staff  of  the  Army  which  recovered  India. 
Men  who  had  been  in  such  a  position  at 
such  a  crisis  knew  very  well  that  a 
military  danger,  far  more  serious  than 
any  external  military  danger,  would  be 
the  internal  discontent  that  would  in- 
fallibly result  from  increased  and  in- 
creasing taxation.  Such  men  as  these 
— such  a  man  as  Colonel  Beynell- 
Taylor,  the  Commissioner  of  Umballah, 
who  in  three  desperate  campaigns  has 
fought  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country  which  he  now 
wisely  governs — hold  the  same  view; 
as  Qeneral  Norman,  who,  in  the  course 
of  10  years,  was  25  times  thanked  in 
general  orders  and  despatches  for  services 
in  the  field — held  the  view  that  the  old 
system  of  Frontier  defence  was  the  most 
effective  for  military  purposes ;  and  that 
the  system  which  was  most  effective  for 
military  reasons  was — as  in  the  long  run 
must  always  be  the  case — the  most  truly 
economical.  To  put  against  opinions 
like  these  you  have,  indeed,  great  names ; 
but  I  must  beg  to  remind  the  House 
that  this  is  a  matter  on  which  we  want 
something  more  than  great  names — we 
want  exact  calculations.  General  Nor- 
man, and  Colonel  Taylor,  and  Sir  John 

Mr.  lirevelffan 


Lawrence,  are  arguing  in  &vonr  of  a 
system  which  they  know  by  experience ; 
which  they  have  worked,  and,  to  a  great 
extent,  have  founded ;  a  system  which 
was  in  force  for  many  years ;  a  system 
which  was  in  force  frt)m  the  moment 
when  the  Gk)vemment  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough  evacuated  Afghanistan  to  the 
moment  when  the  Government  of  Lord 
Lytton  occupied  Quetta.    But  the  new 
policy  is  a  thing  of  the  future.    The 
military  and  stUlmore  financial  arrange- 
ments connected  with  it  are  matters  of 
hypothesis  and  conjecture;   and  I  am 
boimd  to  say  that  the  imaginations  and 
ideas  of  some  of  its  warmest  supporters 
are — like  the  garrisons  which  they  pro- 
pose   to  plant    a   couple    of  hundred 
miles    from    our    present    Frontier — 
not  in  the  plain,  but  in   the  douds. 
What  are  the  data  on  which  we  are  rely- 
ing, as  against   the  minute,  the  weu- 
foimded,  the  familiar,   and  household 
knowledge  of  the  old  school  of  Punjau- 
bee  administrators  ?    Here  is  a  speci- 
men of  what — in  default  of  any  esti- 
mates  proceeding    from     official    and 
authentic  sources — is  put  forward  as  a 
guide  to  the  public  opinion  of  the  coun- 
try.      General  Shakspear,  of  the  Ar- 
tillery— a    very    hard-fighting  officer, 
though  his  distinguished  services  were 
done  elsewhere  than  in  India,  and  who 
appears  to  be  at  least  as  courageous 
with  his  pen  as  with  his  sword — writes 
to  The  Times  from  the  scientific  dub  to 
say  that,  whereas  our  present  Frontier 
would  take  100,000  men  to  defend  it,  a 
scientific  Frontier   would  require  only 
5,000    men.    Now,    here    we  have   a 
scientific  soldier  writing  about  a  scien- 
tific   Frontier    from  a  sdentific    dub, 
who  tells    us    that,    if    the    Bussians 
attempted   to  invade  us — for  that,  of 
course,  is  the  contingency  imder  which 
we  should  require  100,000  men  to  hold 
our  present  Frontier — wecouldkeepthem 
back  with  5,000  men.     Sir,   I  cannot 
imag^e  how  anyone — soldier  or  dvi- 
lian — can  believe  that,  by  placing  behind 
our  backs  a  range  of  mountains  100 
miles  broad,  13,000  to  17,000  feet  high, 
and  swarming  with  turbulent  and  faith- 
less mountaineers,  we  could  at  once  repel 
Eussia,   and  keep  up   our  numerous, 
lengthy,  and  perilous  lines  of  communi- 
cation with  smaller  forces  than  we  have 
at  present.    It  is  at  least  an  open  ques- 
tion among  scientific  military  men  that 
a  line  on  the   summit  of  a  range  of 
mountains — or;  still  more,  on  the  re- 
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verse  of  a  range  of  mountains — is  the 
very  worst  and  most  dangerous  line  to 
defend.      You  have  not  only  to  protect 
your  main  Passes — and  for  every  one  of 
those  main  Passes,   if   Bussia   came, 
5,000  men  would  be  barely  sufficient 
garrison — you  have  to  watch  and  block 
every  mule  track,  and  even  foot  track, 
by  which  Infantry  could  pass  in  order  to 
take  your  garrisons  in  the  rear.    Look 
at  the  experience  of  Turkey.      By  far 
the  greatest  *and  most  unmitigated  mis- 
fortune of  Turkey  in  the  late  war  was 
the  defeat  which  befel  her  at  a  time 
when  events,  political  and  military,  were 
hurrying  so  fast  that  very  littie  was 
heard  of  it  in  London — the  battle  which, 
I  think,  is  called  the  battle  of  Kesnova. 
The  Turks  held  the  Shipka  Pass  and  the 
neighbourhood  in  immense  force,  and 
with  a  most  powerful  artillery.    They 
were  attacked  in  front  by  the  main  Bus- 
sian  Army.    They  beat  the  Bussians 
handsomely.    They  were  on  the  very 
point  of  ruining  their  army,  when  Sko- 
beleff  pushed  his  Infantry  across  paths 
by  which  he  could  not  drag  a  single 
field-piece.      He    took    the    victorious 
army  in  the  rear.     He  had  it  at  a  hope- 
less disadvantage.     Without  a  gun  to 
help  him,  two-and-forty  pieces  of  Artil- 
lery fell  into  his  hands  in  a  couple  of 
hours.      And  when    once    they    were 
beaten,  the  whole  Turkish  Army,  being 
on  the  mountains — instead  of  being  on 
their  own  side  of  the  moimtains — were 
captured,  if   I    recollect  right,  to  the 
number  of  28,000  men.    Now,  brave  as 
the  Turks  are — heaven  knows  that  I  do 
not  wish  to  argue  too  closely  from  them 
to  our  own  vahant  battalions ;  but  every- 
body who  has  studied  military  history 
knows  that,  in  order  to  fight  his  bes^ 
the  British  soldier  must,  like  other  sol- 
diers, be  placed  in  a  position  which  ac- 
cords with  the  well-established   princi- 
ples of  the  art  of  war.    I  am  stating  the 
case   insufficiently.      I    am    conceding 
half  of  what  is  urged  on  the  other  side, 
when  I  say  that  if  we  push  our  line  across 
the  mountains,  for  every  soldier  who, 
owing  to  our  improved  positions,  we 
could  spare  from  the  front,  we  should  be 
forced  to  tell  off  two  to  guard  our  com- 
munications.   Austria  requires  60,000 
men  permanently  to  occupy  Bosnia  and 
Herzegovina— countries  in  which,  taking 
them  together,  two-thirds  of  the  popu- 
lation are  favourable  to  her — and  if  we 
chose  to  place  behind  our  Frontier  a  dis- 


trict much  like  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina, 
with   mountains  thrice  as    high,    and 
with  a  population  not  a  man  of  which 
we  can  trust,  to  believe  that  we  should 
in  the  end  get  off  more  cheaply  than 
Austria,  is,   in  my  opinion,  to  labour 
under    nothing    short    of   infatuation. 
And,  what  is  more,  that  is  the  opinion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment.     If  the 
object   of   this    war — the    wisdom    of 
which  we  condemn  and  you  justify — is 
to  provide  India  with  a  Frontier  which 
can    be  defended  more    economically, 
what  is  the  meaning  of  the  announce- 
ment made  in  this  House  last  Friday  by 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  ? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  his  declaration 
that  the  Indian  Government,  with  the 
unanimous  consent  of  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil,   had    determined  to    increase   the 
Native  Army?    And  The  Times  news- 
paper— which  throughout  the  whole  of 
this  business  has  shown  a  minute  ac- 
quaintance with  the  military  intentions 
of  the  Government  that  is  more  than 
prophetic — The  Times  newspaper,  which 
two   full  months  before  war  was  de- 
clared, before    ever    the  Chamberlain 
Mission   had  started   from    Peshawur, 
before    nine    out    of  ten    Englishmen 
knew  that  such  a  Mission  was  to  be 
sent,    told    us    the    exact    number  of 
troops  which    would    be     required  in 
case     Afghanistan  was    invaded,    and 
entered  into  details    so    minute    that 
it    pointed     out    the    destination    of 
every  half-squadron  and  half-batteiy — 
The  Times  newspaper  now  informs  us 
that  the  Indian  Government  intends  to 
increase    every    Native    Infantry   bat- 
talion by  200  men,  and  to  add  a  propor- 
tionate complement  of  European  officers. 
Under  the  old  policy  we  contrived  to 
guard  India  with  500  bayonets  in  a 
battalion;  and  since  we  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  Prime  Minister— on  the 
most  solemn  and  important  occasion  on 
which,  except  from  his  place  in  Parlia- 
ment, a  Prime  Minister  can  speak — ^that 
we  have  gone  to  war  to  extena  our  Fron- 
tier; ana  since,  by  the  confession  of  the 
Ministry,  the  first  result  of  our  extension 
of  Frontier,  as  I  can  well  believe,  will 
be  to  add  40  per  cent  to  the  strength  of 
our  Infantry — apart  from  justice,  apart 
from  international  morality,  on  grounds 
of  British,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Im- 
perial expediency — I  emphatically  put 
in  my  protest  against  such  a  war.    I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  whether 
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Lord  Beaconsfield,  before  he  made  his 
declaration  at  the  Guildhall — which 
committed  the  coxmtry  to  a  permanent 
militfiry  occupation  of  the  Norm- Western 
Highlands — had  considered  in  detail  the 
practical  objections  which  the  Indian 
authorities  made  to  such  an  occupation 
in  the  year  1869,  and  had  satisfied  him- 
self of  the  practical  arguments  by  which 
those  objections  should  be  refuted?  Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  turn  to  pages  56  and  57 
of  the  Afghan  Papers — I  have  not  risen 
to  take  up  their  time  by  reading  lengthy 
extracts,  and  still  less  shall  I  presume  to 
translate  into  my  own  feeble  and  insuffi- 
cient language  the  phrases  in  which  the 
ablest  and  most  distinguished  of  our 
Punjab  officials  have  put  their  opinions 
and  their  experience  on  record;  but  I 
beg  hon.  Gentlemen  to  read  that  part  of 
Colonel  ReyneU-Taylor's  despatch  which 
refers  to  the  inconvenience — a  word 
which,  in  the  Lidian  language,  means 
the  peril — of  permanentiy  stationing 
Native  troops  on  the  other  side  of  the 
mountains,  and  still  more  among  the 
mountains  themselves.  It  has  been  my 
groat  good  fortune  —  a  good  fortune 
which  I  wish  had  been  shared  by  some 
very  prominent  statesmen — to  have  had 
just  enough  connection  with  India  to 
make  me  more  than  distrustful — to  make 
me  absolutely  sceptical  as  to  my  own 
power  of  forming  any  sound  opinion 
of  Indian  subjects  as  the  result  of  my 
own  observation.  But  I  do  know  just 
enough  of  India — or,  rather,  of  Anglo- 
India — to  have  some  means  of  judging 
the  relative  value  of  the  opinions  of 
others;  and  I  am  certain  that  when 
Colonel  ReyneU-Taylor  states,  and  gives 
the  grounds  for  his  statement,  that  the 
permanent  occupation  of  the  new  Fron- 
tier will  put  a  strain — and  a  very  serious 
strain — on  the  discipline  and  the  morale 
of  our  Native  Army,  he  has  said  some- 
thing which  will  require  a  more  weighty 
answer  than  a  few  clever  sentences  in  a  de- 
bating speech  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
I  look  in  vain  in  these  Papers  for  a  con- 
futation of  these,  as  I  think,  convincing — 
and,  if  convincing,  most  alarming — argu- 
ments. At  this  moment,  on  both  sides 
of  the  House,  we  are  under  the  deep 
impression  produced  upon  our  judg- 
ments and  imaginations  by  successes, 
which  prove  that  the  quality  of  British 
soldiership  has  not  deteriorated,  and 
the  average  quality  of  Britidb  military 
leadership  has  largely  and  unmistakably 
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improved.  At  this  moment  our  Native 
troops,  who  have  taken  part  in  those 
successes,  are  under  the  influence  of  the 
just  pride  and  exultation  which  spreads 
itself  like  a  second  patriotism  through  a 
successful  army;  out  when  two  or 
three — or,  if  you  like,  20  or  80 — ^years 
have  gone  by ;  when  the  novelfy  has 
worn  off,  and  the  cold,  the  discomfort, 
the  exile,  the  entire  breaking  up  of  that 
family  and  domestic  life  which,  to  the 
Native  soldier,  constitutes  a  necessity  of 
military  service,  have  done  their  work, 
then  the  discontent  of  the  25,000 
Sikhs  and  Poorbeah  Sepoys,  who  will  be 
quartered  in  the  Passes,  will  add  a  very 
serious  feature  to  our  Indian  difficulties. 
But  it  will  be  said  you  may  quarter  the 
European  troops  in  the  Passes,  and  keep 
the  Natives  in  the  plains.  That  may  hie 
said  in  the  House  of  Commons ;  but  it 
will  not  be  regarded  as  a  practical  solu- 
tion of  the  question  in  India.  With 
200,000  men  in  arms  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  independent  Princes  of 
India;  with  Scindiah  adopting  the 
Prussian  system  to  arm  his  entire  male 
population ;  with  our  own  Native  Army 
120,000  strong;  our  40,000  or  50,000 
British  linesmen,  and  our  10,000  British 
Artillerymen  are  not  a  man  too  many 
to  enable  the  Englishmen  resident  in 
Hindostan  to  sleep  quiet  in  their  beds. 
When  the  first  flush  of  victory  and  con- 
fidence is  over,  I  will  venture  to  say  that 
the  least  acceptable  proposition  which 
could  be  maae  to  the  Anglo-Indian 
community  would  be  to  denude  Cawn- 
pore,  Meerut,  and  Allahabad,  in  order  to 
send  12,000  or  15,000  British  bayonets  to 
the  other  side  of  the  Suleiman  mountains. 
These  were  the  considerations,  I  cannot 
doubt,  which  weighed  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  when,  in  August, 
1877,  he  made  his  declaration  against 
advancing  our  present  Frontier.  So 
strong  was  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  view  which  I 
have  been  advocating,  that  he  declared 
himself  opposed  to  the  military  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta.  Considerations — ^political 
and  diplomatic— have  since,  I  suppose, 
modified  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
judgment ;  but  on  the  military  ques- 
tion— and  I  have  not  attempted  to  deal 
with  any  other — ^I  boldly  quote  him 
as  an  authority  in  favour  of  my  view. 
It  is  a  thousand  pities  that  we  did 
not  leave  it  for  Eussia,  if  she  wants 
to  invade  us,  to  entangle  herself  in  a 
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preliminaiy  conflict  with  the  Ameer, 
and  hamper  and  handicap  herself 
"with  the  bitter  animosity  of  that 
most  resentful  nation — the  effect  of 
whose  patient  but  watchful  hostility  we 
ourselves,  a  generation  ^o,  learned  by 
memorable  experience.  1  could  wish  no 
worse  fortune  for  our  worst  enemy  than 
to  have  turned  himself — as  we  have  con- 
trived to  turn  ourselves — into  the  enemy 
of  the  Afghan  race.  An  hon.  Friend  of 
mine  opposite — who,  I  think,  has  not  been 
in  India — the  other  day,  when  speaking 
to  his  constituents,  described  the  Ameer 
as  the  puppet  of  Eussia.  With  much 
greater  justice,  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Sf  ember  for  the  Eastern  Division  of  the 
West  Eiding  (Mr.  C.  Beckett-Denison) 
— who  has  been  in  India  for  a  long 
time  and  to  some  purpose  —  spoke 
of  the  Ameer  as  a  Potentate  who  was 
anxious  to  rub  the  noses  of  England  and 
Bussia  together.  But,  unfortunately, 
we  needs  must  step  in  and  remind  Shore 
Ali  that  there  was  a  Power  far  more 
formidable  than  Bussia,  and  far  nearer 
to  his  doors,  who  demanded  of  him 
much  greater  sacrifices,  and  was  deter- 
mined to  inflict  on  him  a  more  intoler- 
able humiliation.  I  candidly  admit  that 
the  negotiations  with  Lord  Northbrook 
in  1873  left  the  Ameer  sullen.  I  am 
very  much  inclined  to  think  that  they 
found  him  sullen ;  but  Shore  Ali,  what- 
ever else  he  may  be,  is  no  fool;  and 
some  much  stronger  motive  than  sullen- 
ness  is  required  to  induce  a  Buler  to 
defy  a  Power  which  could  at  any  time 
occupy  his  capital  on  six  week^  notice, 
and  that  motive  was  terror — terror, 
mixed  with  indignation,  at  the  persistent 
determination  to  force  upon  him  British 
Besidents ;  the  invitation — for  so  he  would 
read  it — to  accept  the  fate  of  so  many 
other  Native  Bulers  who  had  admitted 
British  political  officers  within  their  Fron- 
tiers— to  run  the  usual  roimd  of  semi- 
independence,  total  dependence,  and  then 
final  subjugation  and  extinction.  He  knew 
his  people  better  than  we  know  them.  He 
knew  tnat  when  Afghans  saw  the  white 
faces  lording  it  in  their  streets  they  could 
not  be  trusted  to  keep  their  fingers  off 
the  foreigner.  He  knew — if  we  have  for- 

fotten  it — ^how  often,  among  a  people  less 
ot-blooded  and  vindictive  than  his,  the 
downfall  of  a  Native  dynastv  has  begun 
with  an  attack  upon  the  Britisn  Besidency . 
And  in  this  frame  of  mind  he  heard 
that  Quetta— which  stands  at  the  back 


gate  of  his  country,  as  Peshawur  stands 
at  the  front  gate — was  occupied  by  a 
military  force;  and  he  heard  it,  as  we 
well  know,  with  much  the  same  feelings 
as  George  III.  heard  that  Napoleon 
was  encamped  with  100,000  men  on 
the  cliflis  on  Dover.  And,  finally,  his 
Envoy  was  invited  to  a  Oonference 
at  Peshawur,  to  which  our  Envoy 
came  with  the  draft  of  a  Treaty  in 
his  pocket,  which  as  hon.  Gentlemen 
will  see,  if  they  turn  to  pages  190,  191, 
was  expressly,  carefully,  and  most 
effectually  drawn  for  the  purpose  of 
turning  him  into  a  subsidised  dependent. 
If  we  wished  to  hurt  his  feelings ;  if  we 
wished  to  pick  a  quarrel  with  him ;  if  we 
wished  to  thrust  him — whether  he  willed  it 
or  not — into  the  capacious  arms  of  Bussia, 
I  cannot  even  conceive  what  other  course 
we  should  have  taken.  But  the  details 
of  the  process  by  which  this  unhappy 
Buler  was  forcibly  alienated  from  British 
influence,  which  by  the  end  of  this  week 
will  be  familiar  to  the  coimtry,  I  leave 
in  more  capable  hands.  My  endeavour 
to-night  was  not  to  enlarge  upon  the 
justice  or  injustice  of  our  conduct — 
though  my  vote  in  the  division  will  be 
affected  by  that  consideration — ^but  to 
show,  apart  fL*om  right  or  wrong,  that 
we  are  doing  not  well,  but  ill  &)r .  our 
own  interests  by  going  to  war  in  quest 
of  a  scientific  Frontier. 

Mb.  MABTEN  said,  it  must  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Government  was  follow- 
ing the  advice  of  military  men  of 
experience,  and  he  pointed  out  that 
the  testimony  of  an  experienced  com- 
mander like  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala 
was  in  favour  of  the  Frontier  which  was 
now  sought  for  North- Western  India. 
In  that  noble  Lord's  opinion  the  asser- 
tion that  we  were  secure  in  India  if  we 
remained  within  our  mountain  boimdarv 
was  at  variance  with  all  history.  A 
mountain  chain  that  could  be  pierced  in 
many  places  was  no  security  if  you  hid 
behind  it.  How  much  Austria  lost  in 
not  defending  the  Bohemian  mountains ; 
and  what  might  have  been  the  position 
of  ihe  Turks  had  they  properly  secured 
the  passage  of  the  Balkans  ?  The  prin- 
cipal charge  the  Mover  of  the  Amend- 
ment had  made  against  the  Government 
was  that  they  had  inaugurated  a  new 
policy  with  regard  to  our  Indian  Posses- 
sions, and  that  that  policy  was  a  policy  of 
preserving  ourselves  against  the  aggres- 
sions of  Bussia.  But  ho  (Mr.  Morton;  dis- 
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tinctlj  repudiated  that  charge ;  for  he 
oontendea  that  they  had,  on  the  contrary, 
endeavoured  to  pursue  the  same  policy, 
making  allowance  for  the  changes  which 
were  found  necessary  under  the  altered 
circumstances.  As  he  imderstood  the 
policy  of  the  Indian  Gk)vemment  and  of 
Kngland  with  regard  to  Afghanistan,  it 
was  that  we  desired  Afghanistan  should 
be  independent,  strong,  and,  above  all, 
that  it  uiould  be  Mendly  to  us ;  and  if 
these  three  conditions  were  fulfilled,  our 
position  on  the  North- Western  Frontier 
would  be  safely  protected.  The  real 
ground  of  complaint  put  forward  by  the 
Ameer,  according  to  his  Envoy,  was  the 
interference  of  me  Viceroy  with  regard 
to  his  son.  How  could  it  then,  in  fair- 
ness, be  said  that  we  had  given  him 
umbrage  by  asking  that  he  should  enter 
with  us  into  an  offensive  and  defensive 
Treaty,  which  was,  he  contended,  a  pro- 
posal for  a  complete  alliance  justifiea  by 
the  advances  of  Bussia,  and  for  the  due 
effect  of  which  it  was  necessary  that  we 
should  have  the  means  of  having  Besi- 
dent  Agents?  Beviewing  the  I'apers 
at  consiaerable  length,  the  condusion  he 
arrived  at  was,  that  had  we,  at  an  earlier 
period,  adopted  a  wise  and  friendly  policy 
we  might  still  have  been  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  Ameer,  who  had  at 
one  time  avowed  his  willingness  to  be 
the  enemy  of  our  enemies.  That  friendly 
disposition  had,  for  some  reasons  not 
clearly  explained,  been  disturbed.  He 
(Mr.  Marten)  was  very  strongly  im- 
pressed with  the  belief  that  bo&  the 
Indian  GK)vemment  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  coimtiy,  before  the  acces- 
sion to  power  of  the  present  Ministiy, 
had  not  been  sufficiently  alive  to  the 
active  progress  made  by  Kussia  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  The  House  was  asked  to 
express  its  disapproval  of  the  general 
policy  of  the  present  Gt)vemment ;  but 
from  what  had  been  already  said  in 
the  debate,  and  the  references  that  had 
been  made  to  the  Papers  in  the  hands 
of  hon.  Members,  the  present  war,  he 
maintained,  had  been  forced  upon  tiie 
Qt)vemment  by  circumstances  arising 
out  of  the  policy  of  their  Predecessors ; 
and  if  they  had  pursued  a  timid  or 

I)rocra8tinating  policy  they  would  have 
ost  a  great  opportunity,  in  his  opinion, 
of  strengthemng  our  Indian  Frontier. 
The  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares ; 
the  assumption  of  the  title  of  Empress 
of  India  by  Her  Majesty ;  the  vint  of 
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the  Prince  of  Wales  to  that  ooimtry; 
were,  he  believed,  all  portions  of  a 
policy  which  had  been  pursued  by  the 
Government  with  great  skill  and  per- 
severance, and  which  was  calculated  to 
uphold  our  great  and  diorious  Empire. 

Mb.  OH^JiBEBTiATN;  I  understood 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite 
(Mr.  Marten)  to  say  that  the  policy 
which  the  Gk)vemment  have  recently 
pursued  in  India  is  not  a  new  one,  but 
IS  only  the  policy  of  their  Predecessors, 
with  some  slight  rectification.  I  think, 
in  the  face  of  the  Papers,  he  will  find  it 
difficult  to  establish  such  a  statement  as 
that ;  and  I  think  it  entirely  inconsistent 
with  all  that  fell  from  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India.  I  listened  with  gpreat  attention 
to  the  very  able  statement  he  made  to- 
night. It  was  a  clear  and  consistent 
statement ;  but  I  thought  it  a  little  in^ 
complete.  It  made  dear  the  position 
which  the  Government  occupied  as  to 
Afghanistan ;  but  it  left  me  a  little  in 
doubt  as  to  the  position  which  the 
Gbvemment  think  they  occupy  in  regard 
to  Bussia.  I  understand,  from  the  ac- 
coimt  given  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Stanhope),  that  the  hos- 
tility— and  the  evidently  increasing  hos- 
tilify — of  the  Ameertowards  this  country 
was  an  all-sufficient  justification  for  the 
policy  pursued.  He  told  us  that  this 
hostility  was  in  a  measure  due  to  the 
action  we  had  taken  with  regard  to  his 
son,  Yakoob  Khan ;  to  our  refusal  to 
complete  with  him  a  defensive  and  offen- 
sive alliance ;  that  it  was  owing  to  the 
unfortunate  action  of  previous  Viceroys; 
that  it  was  due  to  a  variety  of  circum- 
stances ;  but  there  was  one  thing  which 
had  not  the  slightest  effect  on  the  good 
will  of  the  Ameer  towards  us,  and  that 
was  the  attempt  to  force  upon  him  the 
residence  of  British  officers  in  his  terri- 
tory. This  statement  was  made  on  the 
authority  of  Oaptain  Grey,  who  reported 
that  Mahomed  Shah  had  dedareii  the 
Ameer  would  not  object  to  receive 
European  Agents  in  other  places  than 
Cabul.  But  the  hon.  Gentleman  omitted 
to  quote  the  statement  which  followed 
the  one  he  read,  and  which  is  from  the 
Governor  General  in  Council,  in  which 
he  says,  in  reference  to  this  statement, 
that,  looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  and  the  absence  of  all  official 
record  of  a  conversation  of  a  private 
and  confidential  nature,   he  was  not 
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justified  in  founding  an  opinion  that  the 
Ameer  was  willing  to  receive  a  European 
Agent  at  Herat.  Ftt)ofs  are  not  want- 
ing that  both  the  Ameer  and  his  father, 
Dost  Mahomed,  persistently,  and  on  all 
occasions,  objected  to  sucJi  a  Mission. 
And  what  stronger  proof  could  be  af- 
forded of  this  tiian  the  fact  that  he 
refused  an  alliance  with  his  powerful 
neighbour  and  £100,000,  rather  than 
accept  such  a  condition  ?  What  are  the 
proofs  the  hon.  Gentleman  has  given 
us  of  the  unfriendliness  of  the  Ameer  ? 
First,  he  tells  us  of  the  attempt  to  get 
up  a  ''Jehad"  against  the  British 
Cfovemment.  But  I  believe  that  if  there 
is  any  truth  in  what  appears  to  be  only 
a  rumour — for  though  he  tells  us  this 
upon  the  authority  of  the  Governor 
General,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
Viceroy  does  not  report  from  his  own 
knowledge,  but  from  Native  and  other 
sources — but  suppose  there  is  anything 
in  this  report  tnat  a  religious  war  was 
attempted  to  be  got  up,  it  was  directed 
against  both  Bussians  and  English. 
The  second  proof  of  hostility  is  the  re- 
fusal of  the  Ameer  to  accept  the  Mission. 
That  refusal  is  a  proof  of  his  dislike  at 
having  the  Mission  thrust  upon  him, 
and  not  of  his  unfriendliness  towards 
us.  From  the  general  argument,  it 
appears  the  Government  have  thought 
these  reasons  sufficient  to  change  the 
policy  of  their  Predecessors ;  but  what  I 
wish  to  point  out  is  that  no  intimation 
of  this  change  was  given  to  the  House. 
When  the  hon.  Gentieman  the  Member 
for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  gave  Notice 
of  his  Besolution  I  gave  Notice  of 
an  addition  thereto,  in  the  shape  of  a 
censure  upon  the  Government  for  not 
having,  previous  to  declaring  war,  taken 
Parliament  into  its  confidence,  and  for 
having  withheld  Papers  so  long  and  on 
inadequate  pretexts.  This  was  not  in 
any  sense  hostile  to  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Member.  Indeed,  I  hoped  to  have 
his  support.  I  find,  however,  that, 
owing  to  a  change  in  the  order  of  the 
debate,  which  has  transformed  the 
Besolution  into  an  Amendment,  I  am 
not  able  to  propose  my  Besolution. 
Therefore,  I  withtuaw  it.  But  I  do  this 
the  more  willingly  because  I  clearly 
tuiderstood  from  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  that  he  proposed  to 
include  in  his  reasons  for  condemning 
fhe  conduct  of  the  Government,  the 
groundsl  purposed  to  set  out  in  my  ad- 


dition. As  it  is,  even  if  the  failure  to 
consult  Parliament  was  not  in  itself  the 
cause  of  war,  and  even  if  it  cannot  be 
shown  that  war  might  have  been  pre- 
vented if  the  House  had  had  the  pre- 
vious opportunity  of  discussion,  yet  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  consulting 
Parliament  now,  when  the  country  is 
irretrievably  committed  to  war,  and  of 
consulting  Parliament  before  the  war 
commenced.  There  may  have  been 
times  of  national  peril  and  emergency, 
when  it  was  impossible  to  take  the 
opinion  of  Parliament  before  it  became 
necessary  to  declare  war;  and  there 
have  been  many  and  more  frequent 
cases  in  which  Parliament  has  been  kept 
so  fully  informed  of  all  the  circumstances 
leading  up  to  war  that  they  were  fully 
prepared  for  its  declaration,  and  might 
even  be  said  to  have  consented  by  impli- 
cation. But  in  this  instance  we  have 
been  kept  in  absolute  ignorance  of  what 
was  going  on,  and  not  merely  so,  but  we 
have  been  misled  by  statements  and  as- 
surances that,  if  true  to  the  letter,  had 
the  effect  of  throwing  us  off  the  scent. 
I  do  not  attempt  to  deny  that  what  has 
been  done  may  be  in  strict  accordance 
with  Constitutional  precedent.  But  I 
want  the  House  to  see  that  the  use  of 
this  precedent,  in  the  present  instance, 
practically  reduces  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  to  impotence,  so  far  as  influence 
over  our  foreign  relations  is  concerned. 
Whatever  might  be  the  intention  of  the 
Government,  practically,  the  effect  of  it 
is  to  deprive  the  nation  of  all  control 
over  foreign  affairs.  Some  hon.  Mem- 
bers have  invented  a  convenient  theory 
by  which  opposition  is  silenced  in  the 
presence  of  loreign  complications.  If 
we  attempt  discussion  before  war  breaks 
out,  we  are  hampering  the  Government 
in  negotiations  and  endangering  peace. 
If  we  wait  until  war  is  upon  us,  then  it 
is  said  that,  in  an  unpatriotic  way,  we 
are  dividing  the  counti^^  in  the  presence 
of  the  enemy ;  while  if  we  postpone  dis- 
cussion untU  the  war  is  over,  until  ar- 
rangements are  made,  then  we  are  told 
we  are  guilty  of  futile  fault-finding  and 
imnecessary  retrospection.  The  thing, 
in  fact,  comes  to  tms — ^that  it  is  not  the 
business  of  the  House  of  Commons  or 
the  people  to  express  an  opinion  on 
foreign  affairs — tnis  should  be  lefb  to 
the  responsible  Advisers  of  the  Crown — 
the  House  of  Commons  confining  its 
ftmctions  only  to  paying  the   bill.    I 
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want  to  ask  them  to  consider  to  wliat 
their  practice  will  eventually  lead.  They 
mistake  the  temper  of  the  people  of  this 
country — they  reckon  without  their  host 
— who  think  the  people  will  consent  to  a 
system  so  fatal  to  the  future  destinies  of 
the  coimtry.    You  may  bring  Parlia* 
mentary  government  into  contempt ;  but 
the    only    result  will    be    that    public 
opinion  wiU  find  expression  in  less  sa- 
tisfactory ways.    You  may  diminish  the 
influence  of  Parliament;  but  you  in- 
crease that  of  public  agitation.     You 
may  choke  up  the  channel  between  the 
people  and  the  Ministers  of  the  Grown ; 
but  the  stream  wiU  still  flow  on,  and 
find  a  less   safe  and    less    convenient 
course.    If,  on  general  groimds,  it  be- 
hoves Parliament  jealously  to  guard  its 
just  authority,  in  the  present  case  we 
have  special  reasons  for  deprecating  the 
treatment  we  have  received.    There  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  policy  which 
has  governed  India  for  the  past  40  years, 
and  which  has  been  advocated  by  lead- 
ing Members  of  the  present  Government ; 
and  during  the  time  that  this  change  has 
been  in  progress,  we  have  had  frequent 
assurances  from  the  Ministry  that  there 
was  not  the  slightest  intention  of  chang- 
ing it.    I  do  not  taunt  the  Government 
with  the  fact  that  their  utterances  now 
are  inconsistent  with  their  previously 
expressed  opinions.    Circumstances  may 
have  changed,  or,  what  is  more  pro- 
bable, their  view  of  the  circumstances 
have  changed.    But  I  do  complain  that 
they  have   allowed    us  to  believe    no 
change    was   in    contemplation.      The 
Papers  produced,  and  the  speech  we  have 
heard  to-night,   show  the  extent  and 
nature  of  this  change,  and  the  degree  to 
which  the  old  policy  of  masterly  inac- 
tivity with  regard  to  India  has  been 
abandoned,  for  what  I  call  a  policy  of 
"  masterful  activity."    Lord  Cranbrook 
has  drawn  up  the  case  for  the  Govern- 
ment in  paragraph  10,  and  tells  us  how 
when  he  came  into  office  circumstances 
demanded  a  policy  of  timely  precaution 
— an  admirable  phrase ;   one  of  those 
phrases  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  the 
present  Government,  meaning  more  than 
it  appears  to  mean.    I  confess  I  do  not 
understand  how  it  is  possible  to  recon- 
cile speeches  made  in  former  debates  by 
Members  of  the  Government  with  the 
evidence  wo  And  in  these  Papers.    The 
speech  which  my  lion.  Friend  (Mr.  Tre- 
velyauj  has  already  quoted  from  the 
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Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  I  hope  the 
latter  will  explain  with  satisfaction  to 
us,  who  require  no  assurances  of  his 
good  faith,  but  who  are  compelled  to 
say  that  we  have  been  misled  by  it.  On 
August  9,  1877,  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exdiequer  said — 

"  I  have  alwajB  demuired  to  the  idea  which 
has  been  put  forward  by  some,  that  the  beit 
way  to  meet  danger  ia  to  advance  beyond  oar 
Frontier,  and  have  alwajs  held  that  the  true 
lines  we  ought  to  lay  down  for  ourselves  an 
these — ^to  strengthen  onnelvee  within  our  Frosu 
tier,  and  to  do  so  by  a  combination  of  measures, 
moial  and  materiaL" 

And,  again — 

(( The  main  lines  of  our  policy  are  unchanged* 
and  I  believe  the  country  will  be  satiafied  with 
and  will  wish  them  to  continue." — [8  Mansard^ 
ocxzxvi.  718-22.] 

Yes,  Sir;  but  would  the  country  have 
been  satisfied  if  they  had  known  that  at 
the  very  moment  when  these  words  were 
uttered  our  policy  had  been  changed — 
that  a  policy  of  ^'timdy  precaution ''  was 
in  full  profi^ess — and  that  an  English 
Viceroy  had  actually  been  instruct^  by 
his  Government  to  find  a  pretext — or,  if 
he  could  not  find  one,  to  create  one — ^to 
cover  demands  which  they  dared  not 
openly  avow?  The  other  night  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  spoke  with 
some  indignation  of  a  statement  made 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  to  the  effect  that  the  war 
was  being  waged  on  false  pretexts ;  but 
he  did  not  appear  to  me  to  appreciate 
the  exact  nature  of  the  accusation  which 
I  understood  the  noble  Lord  to  bring,  and 
which,  in  any  case,  I  now  ventureto  repeat. 
We  do  not  accuse  the  Government  of 
going  to  war  on  a  pretext  which  to  them 
appears  insufficient;  we  do  not  accuse 
them  of  such  grotesque  wickedness ;  but 
we  do  say  that  the  pretext  held  out  to 
us  is  not  the  real  one.  We  do  not  make 
this  charge  on  our  own  authority;  we 
make  it  on  the  authority  of  the  friends 
and  supporters  of  the  Government.  I 
find  the  semi-official  newspaper,  2%e 
Pioneer  of  India,  of  the  21st  Auffust, 
speaks  of  the  Mission  to  Cabiu  as 
follows : — 

**  It  is  a  measure  for  which  the  way  has  been 
carefully  prepared  by  the  policy  of  the  Indian 
Government  during  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
and  it  should  begin  the  establishment  of  our  re- 
lations with  the  most  important  State  on  our 
Northern  Frontier  on  a  satisfactory  basiB. 
Everything  that  Lord  Lytton  has  done  in  con* 
nection  with  the  North- Western  Frontier  haa 
been  directed  towards  undoing  the  blunders  of 
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the  past.  The  work  has  been  one  of  time,  be- 
caiue  the  way  had  to  be  picked  carefully.  T^ere 
has  been  a  powerful,  though  wrong-headed,  op* 
position  at  home  to  drcomyent." 

Now,  how  oan  this  be  reoonoiled  with 
the  assurance  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  that  at  this  time  there  was 
no  change  in  the  main  lines  of  our  policy 
with  Afghanistan  ?  I  do  not  know  whe- 
ther it  is  a  strictly  Parliamentary  prac- 
tice "to  circumvent"  an  Opposition, 
which  I  understand  to  mean  "  to  take 
in."  But  it  is  not  alone  the  wrong- 
headed  opposition  which  suffer,  but  so 
also  do  the  Parliament  and  people,  from 
being  kept  in  the  dark.  We  have  been 
told  that  the  Bussian  Mission  at  Oabul, 
which  took  place  after  the  speech  of  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  a  change  in  the 
policy  of  the  Gbvemment ;  but  I  can  point 
out  Ihat  pressure  upon  the  Ameer  began 
years  before  this  Bussian  Mission  was 
thought  of;  and,  in  any  case,  the  Bussian 
Mission  was  certainly  not  a  just  cause  of 
war  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
The  reception  of  the  Bussian  Mission  by 
the  Ameer  was,  I  believe,  very  unwilling 
on  his  part.  I  believe  it  to  have  been 
unwilling  for  one  reason — that  he  de- 
layed it  for  more  than  a  month  before 
he  allowed  it  to  enter  his  territory.  But 
I  say  the  reception  of  that  Mission  would 
be  a  very  natural  act,  a  mere  act  of  self- 
preservation,  after  the  warnings  and 
threats  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Viceroy.  He  had  been  told  by  the 
Viceroy  that  very  probably  Bussia  and 
England  would  combine  to  wipe  him  out 
of  the  map ;  and  I  think  it  very  natural 
that  he  should  take  the  first  friendly 
offer  he  received  from  one  of  the  two 
Powers.  Then  we  have  the  fact  of  the 
withdrawal  of  SirJLewis  Polly's  Mission, 
just  at  the  moment  when  news  came 
that  the  Ameer  was  prepared  to  assent, 
although  unwillingly,  to  the  demands 
which  were  made  upon  him.  When  you 
couple  that  with  the  peremptory  manner 
in  which  the  Mission  of  Sir  Neville 
Ohamberlain  was  carried  through,  and 
the  violent  language  of  the  Viceroy 
about  the  earthen  pipkin  and  the  two 
iron  pots,  it  certainly  seems  to  me  as 
thougn,  on  the  part  of  the  Indian  GK>- 
yemment  at  all  events,  there  was  a 
foregone  determination  to  go  to  war, 
taiA  to  find  in  the  Gabul  Mission,  or  in 
something  else,  an  excuse  for  a  policy 
which  was  to  end  in  a  rectification  of 
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territory  and  a  scientific  Frontier.  If  the 
reception  of  an  English  Mission  was  the 
sole  object  of  the  Government,  that 
might  have  been  obtained  on  two  or 
three  occasions ;  but  if  a  rectification  of 
territory  was  what  was  wanted,  then  we 
can  ea^y  understand  that  such  a  policy 
as  was  pursued  was  a  very  sure  and  cer- 
tain way  of  effecting  the  desired  object. 
I  desire  to  ask  hon.  Members  whether, 
assuming  that  British  interests  would  be 
served  by  such  an  alteration  of  Frontier 
as  is  now  contemplated,  whether  we  are 
to  hold  that  British  interests  are  alto- 
gether independent  of  considerations  of 
right  and  justice  ?  Does  anybody  sup- 
pose that  we  should  have  dared  to  avow 
or  carry  out  such  a  policy  in  a  European 
country  ?  And  is  it  sufficient  to  call  a 
man  a  barbarian  in  order  to  discharge 
oneself  of  aU  obligations  to  treat  him 
with  common  fairness  and  consideration? 
Are  we  to  go  on  piling  up  one  pretext 
after  another ;  to  act  as  judges  in  our 
own  cause ;  and  in  this  way  to  justify  our 
policy  of  injustice  and  aggrandisement  ? 
Only  carry  this  a  little  further,  and  it 
would  be  a  justification  of  any  invasion 
of  national  freedom  and  national  inde- 

Eendence.  Only  admit  that  a  country 
as  to  follow  the  law  of  self-preservation 
without  reference  to  others,  and  it  is 
evidently  a  justification  for  an  attack — 
say  of  France  upon  Belgium,  or  Ger- 
many upon  Holland,  or  the  absorption 
of  Canada  by  the  United  States — and 
this  deliberate  attempt  to  substitute 
might  for  right  in  dealing  with  Indian 
Princes,  and  the  law  of  force  for  the  law 
of  nations,  is  certain,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  a  most  disastrous  effect  upon  the 
true  foundations  of  our  Indian  Empire. 
The  Duke  of  Wellington,  writing  a 
letter  to  Major  Malcolm,  said — 

« I  woTild  sacrifice  Gwalior,  or  every  Frontier 
of  India,  ten  times  over  in  order  to  savo  our 
credit  for  scrupulous  good  faith.'* 

Becently  a  celebrated  historian,  who 
g^ve  utterance  to  a  similar  sentiment, 
was  very  severely  taken  to  task ;  but  I 
do  not  suppose  anyone  would  venture  to 
doubt  the  patriotism  of  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  But  what  are  we  doing? 
What  of  this  scrupulous  good  faith? 
What  of  our  prestige  in  India?  These 
we  are  willing  to  throw  away  in  pursuit 
of  the  hazy  phantom  of  a  '' scientific 
Frontier."  Wnat  is  a  scientific  Frontier  ? 
The  Gt)vemment  have  not  vouchsafed 
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to  tLB  at  present  any  definition  of  what 
they  understand  by  it.  I  do  not  sup- 
pose they  would  find  it  eaay  to  get 
any  two  great  military  authorities  to 
agree  upon  the  exact  boundiuy  which 
should  give  us  security ;  and  if  they  did 
agree,  who  is  there  that  does  not  know 
t£&t  a^ement  would  have  no  finality 
about  it  ?  If  you  begin  a  policy  of  this 
kind  it  has  no  end.  Each  successive 
stage  brings  us  one  step  nearer  to  the 
inevitable  time  when  we  shall  find  our- 
selves face  to  face  with  Bussia,  and  any 
further  rectification  of  Frontier  will  be 
only  possible  afc  the  expense  of  a  Euro- 
pean war.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that 
whenever  we  have  had  the  misfortune 
to  be  governed  by  Ministers  who  affect 
a  spirited  foreign  policy,  the  countiy  at 
once  becomes  a  prey  to  apprehension 
and  panic.  At  one  time  it  is  Spain 
which  is  the  object  of  this  unworthy 
fear ;  then  France ;  and  now  it  is  Bussia. 
We  hear  a  great  deal  of  a  ** great" 
England  and  of  our  Imperial  destiny; 
and  Uiis  great  England,  with  enormous 
resources  in  men  and  money,  is  betrayed 
into  an  unworthy  and  undignified  appre- 
hension, which,  I  say,  should  never 
enter  into  its  mind  as  long  as  it  does  not 
meddle  with  what  does  not  concern  it. 
Those  take  the  truest  estimate  of  Im- 
perial greatness  and  power  who  believe 
that  **  when  a  strong  man  armed  keep- 
eth  his  house  his  goods  are  in  peace," 
and  none  can  make  him  afraid.  Those, 
on  the  contrary,  take  a  mean,  unworthy 
view  who  are  always  going  fussily  about, 
going  to  war  with  some  one,  for  fear 
that  some  one  should  anticipate  them  by 
going  to  war  with  them.  I  have  only 
one  point  more  to  which  I  wish  to  ccJl 
attention.  I  object  strongly  not  only  to 
the  policy  of  the  (Government,  and  to  the 
way  in  which  it  has  been  carried  out, 
but  also  to  the  time  at  which  it  has 
been  adopted.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Home  Secretary  lately  rebuked 
an  hon.  Gentleman  for  speaking  of 
Bussia  as  an  enemy  of  this  country,  and 
said  the  Queen  was  on  friendly  relations 
with  all  the  European  Powers.  At  the 
time  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  Mis- 
sion there  was  no  emergency — we  were 
in  full  enjoyment  of  peace  with  honour — 
at  that  time  there  was  a  slight  revival 
in  trade,  which  had  been  depressed  so 
long.  Now  that  revival  is  abso- 
lutely checked,  and  the  nation's  indus- 
tries are  prostrate — trade  is  worse  than 

ifr.  Chamberlain 


I  ever  knew  it  before.  I  can  speak  with 
authority  of  my  own  district.  jBixmiiig- 
ham  is  J6rtunately  situated  in  having  so 
many  industries  carried  on  there  that  it 
does  not  suffer  so  much  as  other  towns 
in  times  of  bad  trade,  for  if  one  trade  is 
slack,  the  chances  are  that  another  trade 
will  be  busy.  But,  at  the  present  time,  I 
know  no  &ade  which  is  making  any 
satisfactory  return  for  the  capital  en* 
gaged  in  it ;  and  I  know  of  a  great  many 
which  are  being  worked  at  a  loss.  In 
the  district  of  Staffordshire  things  are 
stni  worse.  The  coal  and  iron  industries 
are  almost  destroyed.  Of  150  blast  fur- 
naces in  South  Staffordshire,  less  than 
40  are  at  work ;  and  there  is  not  a  month 
in  which  one  or  more  are  not  added  to 
the  unemployed.  I  happen  to  be  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Arbitration  whidi 
settles  the  wases  of  the  ironworkers  for 
the  whole  of  me  central  district  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  I  have  had,  unfortunately,  to 
my  great  regret,  to  award  three  succes- 
sive reductions  of  wages,  imtil  they  have 
touched  the  lowest  point  which  has  been 
known  for  25  years,  and  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  seeing  improvement. 
And  yet  this  was  the  time — when  there 
was  no  emergency,  when  there  was  no 
reason  for  haste— when  the  Indian  Gk>- 
vemment  chose,  and  which  the  Home 
Government  approved,  for  taking  steps 
which  so  greatly  add  to  the  prevailing 
distress  and  stagnation.  I  suppose  it 
may  be  said  that  in  criticizing  and  con- 
demning the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment we  are  acting  the  part  of  a  fac- 
tious Opposition.  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment seem  to  think  that  the  functions  of  a 
Constitutional  Opposition  is  to  shut  its 
eyes  and  open  its  mouth,  and  take  all  the 
Government  pleases  to  send  them.  But 
it  was  not  always  so.  It  was  not  in  this 
sense  that  the  Leaders  of  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  used  to  understand  tiie  duties 
of  an  Opposition.  In  1857,  at  the  time 
of  the  Chma  War — ^whioh,  in  my  opinion, 
was  as  unjust  and  as  immoral  as  tiie 
present  war — ^Mr.  Disraeli  opposed  the 
Government  of  the  day,  and  supported  a 
Vote  of  Censure  upon  them,  v^oh  was 
carried;  and  afterwards,  when  Parlia- 
ment was  dissolved  and  Lord  Pakner- 
ston  appealed  to  the  country,  Mr.  JXb- 
raeli,  m  an  address  to  the  electors  of 
Buckinghamshire,  wrote  some  words 
which  are  very  apposite  to  the  jpresent 
occasion.  He  said  of  I/ord  Pahner- 
ston — 
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**  With  no  domeftio  policy,  he  ii  obliged  to 
diyert  the  sttentkni  of  the  jpeople  from  the  con- 
nderal^on  of  iheii  own  affuxs  to  the  distraction 
of  f ordgn  polifici.  Kb  external  system  is 
turbulent  and  aggressive  that  his  rale  at  home 
may  be  tranquil  and  moassailed.  Hence  arise 
SKoessiya  enMnditore,  heavy  taxation,  and  the 
stoppage  ox  all  so<aal  improvement.  The 
ffencffal  policy  whidh  I  sboiud  enforce  at  this 
Jnncticre  may  be  contained  in  these  words — 
<  Honourable  peace,  reduced  taxation,  and  social 
improvement. 

Sir,  we  appeal  from  Lord  Beaconsfield 
in  1878  to  Mr.  Disraeli  in  1857.  For 
my  own  part,  I  would  not  wish  wiaer 
worda  or  oetter  words  in  which  to  ap- 
peal to  my  odnfltitaente  when  the  time 
oomea— as  I  oiiioerelT  hope  it  may^  oome 
Tery  Boon— -when  the  nation  will  be 
oaUed  upon  to  decide  between  the  two 
aides  of  the  House.  If  its  decision 
shoidd  be  against  ns,  we  shall  bow  to  it 
with  what  resignation  we  may;  but 
until  we  know  it  to  be  ffiven  at  the 
polling-booth  I,  for  one,  wiU  not  believe 
the  nation  wiU  sanction  a  policy  the 
military  necessity  for  which  is  doubted 
and  denied,  and  which,  regarded  from 
any  ordinary  standpoint  of  morality,  is 
unjust  in  its  objects,  and  dishonourable 
in  the  means  by  which  it  is  sought  to  be 
obtained. 

Mb.  BIDIiEY  considered  the  most 
satisfactory  chapter  in  the  Blue  Book 
was  that  which  recorded  the  success  of 
Lord  Mayo  in  gaininp^  over  Shere  Ali  as 
the  real  friend  of  this  country.  There 
were  two  policies  to  be  pursued  with  re- 
spect to  Afghanistan  as  aFrontier  State ; 
one  was  to  have  treated  him  as  an  in- 
dependent Sovereign — ^in  which  case 
neither  we  nor  Bussia  had  any  business 
to  have  a  Besident  at  his  CJourt — and 
the  other  was  to  say  we  would  defend 
him  against  the  assaulto  of  foreign  foes, 
provided  his  foreign  policy  met  our 
views — and  in  that  case  we  must  have  a 
British  Beaident  upon  whom  we  could 
depend  to  give  us  authentic  information 
of  what  was  going  on  in  his  Kingdom. 
As  long  as  Bussuidid  not  interfere  with 
Afghanistan  we  were  content  to  stand 
alK>f :  but  as  soon  asshe  sent  a  Mission 
to  Oabul,  and  the  new  fisustor  of  Bussian 
aggresoion  came  into  consideration,  it 
ind  necessary  to  provide  in  some  more 
determined  manner  Ibr  the  safety  of  the 
Ekapire  under  ou!r  control.  L6rd  Mayo 
Wfli  satisfied  that  the  Bussians  meant  to 
be  fdendly,  and  that  the  fbnrs  of  Shore 
AH   might  be  set  aside;   and   Lord 


Northbrook  assured  him  he  was  safe 
under  the  assurances  of  Bussia,  but 
Shere  AH  himself  knew  better.  Before 
the  ink  was  dry  on  the  Trea^  of 
TJmballa  we  foimd  tiiat  General  Kauf- 
mann  was  opening  communications  with 
the  Ameer;  and  as  Lord  Northbrook 
chose  to  rely  upon  Bussian  assurances  we 
had  thrown  the  Ameer  into  the  arms  of 
that  Government.  These  assurances  re- 
minded him  of  the  Acta  of  Parliament 
which  were  passed  at  the  time  that  the 
English  were  conquering  India.  Eng- 
land acted  in  a  similar  manner  last 
century,  when,  in  spite  of  the  written 
law  at  home,  we  conquered  India.  But 
for  that  disobedience  of  the  law,  we 
should  have  been  without  half  the  Dec- 
can  and  half  of  Hindostan  at  this 
moment.  Therefore,  without  considering 
the  question  of  right,  they  could  not 
dose  their  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
Bussians  had  never  ceased  advancing  in 
Central  Asia  since  1847,  and  the  Ameor 
had  a  better  chance  of  observing  that 
advance  than  we  had.  Shere  Ali,  from 
his  own  Kingdom,  could  serve  the 
Bussians  if  he  chose.  He  was  on  the 
spot,  while  we  had  to  depend  upon  de- 
spatches at  at  least  1,000  miles  from 
what  would  be  the  scene  of  action.  It 
was,  to  his  mind,  dear  from  the  first 
that  the  Bussians  meant  more  than  they 
said  when  they  wrote  letters  to  the 
Ameer  expressing  hopes  that  he  would 
be  friendfyto  the  Bussian  nation,  and 
telling  him  that  by  good  behaviour  he 
might  in  time  merit  the  favour  of  their 
eood  master  the  Czar.  After  these 
fetters  had  been  treated  by  Lord  North- 
brook in  the  way  he  had  described,  the 
relations  between  India  and  the  Ameer 
entered  upon  a  new  phase ;  because  in 
consequence  of  a  disturbance  which  had 
arisen  in  reference  to  the  boundaries  of 
Afghanistan,  it  Was  considered  necessary 
that  there  should  be  an  interview 
between  Lord  Northbrook  and  the 
Ameer.  This  was  after  Shere  Ali  had 
received  letters  from  Bussia  which  had 
caused  him  apprehensions  as  to  which 
he  had  received  assurances.  At  that  ne- 
gotiation Shere  Ali  asked  more  than  any 
Government  of  England  could  grant ;  and 
he  was  also  told  that,  as  there  was  no 
possibility  of  his  being  invaded  by 
Kussia,  the  question  oi  guaranteeing 
him  against  me  consequences  of  such 
an  invasion  oould  not  be  considered. 
From  that  point  commenced  the  ultimate 
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enmity  of  the  Ameer,  who  began  to 
think  that  he  had  better  turn  his  eyes 
to  what  he  thought  might  prove  the 
strongest  nation ;  and  it  also  became  clear 
that  Bussia  meant  more  than  courtesy 
in  sending  her  first  messengers,  for  she 
increased  their  number  and  the  frequency 
of  their  visits,  and  showed  a  disposition 
to  take  steps  which  might  favour  her 
advance,  either  in  Central  Asia  or  in 
Hindostan.  He  thought  the  despatch 
quoted  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  would  not  serve  his 
purpose ;  because  it  was  based  upon  the 
supposition  that  Bussia  was  not  to  inter- 
fere with  Afghanistan.  This  was  at  the 
basis  of  their  negotiations ;  and  he  there* 
fore  failed  to  see  the  force  of  the  argu- 
ments used  by  those  who  had  the 
direction  of  the  Government  of  India  at 
the  period  in  question.  If  the  Eussians 
were  not  in  Afghanistan,  England  need 
not  bo  there ;  but  the  contrary  state  of 
facts  applied  with  equal  force ;  and  he 
warned  the  country  that  it  behoved  it  to 
take  care  of  itself  in  this  matter,  if 
Bussia  was  to  be  allowed  to  occupy  a 
position  from  which  she  could  pour  her 
troops  down  through  the  Passes  into 
India.  He  did  not  think  the  country 
could  look  with  equanimity  on  such  a 
stato  of  things.  Such  a  course  reminded 
one  of  no  parallel  in  history  except  it  be 
that  of  that  King  who,  while  the  battle 
was  going  on  wmch  decided  the  fato  of 
his  Sovereignty,  retired  to  a  little  place 
apart,  and  meditated  upon  the  fortune  of 
the  shepherd  who  had  nothing  to  do 
with  Kingdoms.  He  did  not  think  they 
would  be  content  to  say — **  Here  on  this 
mole-hill  I  will  sit  me  down ;  to  whom 
God  will,  be  victory."  That  was  not 
the  course  which  would  recommend  itself 
to  the  country.  Their  fathers  won  the 
Empire  of  India  with  the  sword  and  the 
bayonet,  and  India  had,  at  all  events, 
received  some  benefits.  The  ryot  might 
be  poor ;  but  he  knew  now  that  what  he 
sowed  would  be  his  to  reap.  He  knew 
also  that  in  India  everyone  was  equal 
before  the  law ;  and  he  (Mr.  Bidley) 
could  not  believe  there  were  not  some 
ties  beyond  those  of  military  occupation 
which  bound  together  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment and  its  subject-population. 
Such  was  the  Empire  they  had  received 
from  their  fathers,  and  it  was  their  duty 
to  see  that  it  passed  from  their  hands 
untarnished  and  the  extent  of  its  terri- 
tory undiminished  ;   and  not  only  that, 

Mr.  Ridley 


but  that  it  passed  to  their  descendants 
protected,  in  the  first  place,  from  the 
hands  of  a  foreign  invader ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  by  developing  mutual  in- 
terests and  strengthening  ties,  increase 
the  happiness,  contentment,  andfireedom 

of  the  coimtiy.  

Mb.  W.  E.  EOBSTEB  oonmtulated 
the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  (Mr.  Bidley)  upon  the  ability  he 
had  exnibited  in  his  first  speech  to  the 
House.  He  must  be  allowed  to  say, 
however,  that  he  thought  it  would  have 
been  a  speech  which  would  have  been 
more  appropriate  in  support  of  the  Qto* 
vemment  had  they  acted  in  a  deter- 
mined manner  towards  Bussia  instead 
of  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan. 
The  real  question  of  importance  that 
they  had  before  them  was  this — whether 
the  war  with  Afghanistan  was  necessary 
or  not,  whether  it  was  provoked,  and 
whether  the  Gbvemment  could  have 
avoided  that  war?  There  could  be  no 
more  important  question  than  that,  and 
it  seemed  to  him  that  it  transcended 
all  other  questions  before  the  House. 
As  to  the  charges  made  against  the  late 
Government,  he  would  be  content  to  let 
them  rest ;  and  especially  with  reference 
to  that  9th  paragraph  in  the  despatch 
to  which  so  much  reference  had  been 
made,  he  was  quite  content  to  leave 
that  charge  and  its  reply  to  the  judg« 
ment  of  the  coimtry.  He  had  not  in- 
tended to  say  much  upon  one  other  ques- 
tion ;  but  it  was  of  so  much  importance 
that  he  must  make  some  allusion  to  it. 
He  referred  to  the  question  whether 
the  statements  made  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count the  Secretary  of  Stete  for  India 
were  consistent  with  the  facts  in  his  pos- 
session ?  The  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  passed  very  lightly  over  the  speeoh 
made  by  Lord  Salisbury  in  1877 ;  but  it 
was  of  some  importence  that  they  should 
briefly  consider  it.  In  that  speech  Lord 
Salisbury  said — '^  Our  relations  with  the 
Ameer  of  Cabul  have  undergone  no  ma- 
terial change  since  last  year."  With 
what  had  since  transpired  that  stetement 
seemed  to  him  wonderful.  That  speeoh 
was  made  in  June,  1877,  and  on  March 
30  the  Conference  at  Peshawar  had 
been  closed,  and  negotiations  with  the 
Ameer  had  been  broken  off,  the  Na- 
tive Agent  must  have  been  withdrawn, 
and,  in  fact,  that  policy  of  not  insisting 
upon  the  reception  of  Besident  Agents — 
a  policy  supported  by  Lord  Lawrence 
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and  Lord  Mayo,   and  a  change  from 
which  was  resisted  by  Lord  Northbrook 
and  disapproved  by  half  of  Lord  Lytton's 
own  Council — a  disapproval  they  heard 
nothing  of   until    quite  recently — that 
policy  had  been  changed,  and  changed 
for  months,  and  the  result  of  that  change 
was  to  break  off  negotiations  with  the 
Ameer ;  and  yet  Lord  Salisbury  stated 
there  was  no  material  change  in  our 
relations  with  the  Ameer.     Lord  Salis- 
bury also  stated  there  was  no  reason  for 
''  any  apprehension  of  any  change  of 
policy  in  our  Lidian   Empire."     This 
was  one  of  those  statements  which  were 
literally  true,  but  which  were,  he  might 
Bay,    naturally    misinterpreted.     There 
was    no    apprehension    of    change    of 
policy,   because  the  change  had  been 
already  made  for  months.     They  had, 
however,  a  complaint  to  make  far  more 
important  than  any  charge  against  the 
late  Government,  or  any  charge  of  in- 
consistency in  the  statements  of  Mem- 
bers of  the  present  Government,  and 
that  complaint  was,  that  a  change  in 
policy  was  made  which  resulted  in  war, 
and  which  most  men   experienced    in 
Indian  affairs  thought  must,    and   all 
knew  might,  result  in  war,  and  yet  Par- 
liament was  allowed  to  separate  without 
any  consultation  being  held  with  regard 
to  this  change.     He  quite  admitted  that 
there  would  be  a  danger  in  depriving 
the  Executive  of  the  power  of  declaring 
war;   it  was  an  ancient  and  a  proper 
Prerogative;    but,   like  many  another 
Prerogative,   it  depended  on  its  being 
exercised    in    the    spirit    of   the  Con- 
stitution.    He  did  not  for  a  moment 
say  [that  under  no  emereency  could  a 
fresh  line  of  policy  be  adopted  without 
Parliament  being  consulted ;  but  what  he 
did  say  was  that  when  there  was  not  an 
emergency  a  fresh  line  of  policy  ought 
not  to  be  adopted  without  some  intima- 
tion to  Parliament,  as  had  been  the  case 
in  the  present  instance.    But  now  let  him 
go  to  the  main  question,  which  was  one 
of  the  most  important  that  could  come  be- 
fore the  House  or  the  country,  and  that 
was — ^were  we  engaged  in  a  war  in  which 
we  ought  to  be  engaged?    He  would 
not  go  over  the  story  told  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford   (Mr. 
Whitbread).  He  would  not  go  back  to  the 
condition  of  affairs  before  Lord  Lytton, 
went  out  to  Lidia;    though,   at  a  fit' 
time,  he  would  be  quite  prepared  to  de-  * 
fend  the  acts  of  Lord  Northbrook,  Lord 


Lawrence,  and  Lord  Mayo.  They  all 
three  carried  out  the  same  policy.  The 
House  at  that  hour — a  quarter  to  12 
o'clock — would  not  wish  to  hear  ex- 
tracts ;  but  would  it  allow  him  to  refer 
to  a  letter  that  had  appeared  from  Sir 
Henry  Norman  ?  .  Sir  Henry  Norman, 
who  oistinguished  himself  at  Delhi,  had 
been  Lidian  Military  Secretary.  He  was 
on  Lord  Mayo's  Council,  and  was  on 
Lord  Northbrook's  Council,  and  re- 
mained for  some  time  on  Lord  Lytton's 
Council.  On  his  return  home,  the  pre- 
sent Government  showed  their  con- 
fidence in  him  by  placing  him  on  the 
Lidian  Council.  Sir  Henry  Norman,  in 
that  letter,  said — 

**  My  opinion  was,  and  is,  that  up  to  tho  time 
of  Lord  Korthbrook's  departure  the  Amoer  had 
no  feeling  of  hostility  to  us,  though  he  was 
somewhat  out  of  temper,  and  was  disquieted  by 
writings  which  more  or  less  pointed  at  measures 
distasteful  to  him.  Any  real  resentment  he 
may  have  subsequently  shown  is  entirely  due, 
according  to  my  belief,  to  measures  taken  from 
April,  1876,  to  the  present  time." 

The  writings  to  which  he  alluded  were, 
he  supposed,  those  of  Sir  Henry  Eaw- 
linson,  whose  book,  published  in  1875, 
recommending  the  annexation  of  a  great 
part  of  Afghanistan,  was  doubtless  in 
the  Ameer's  possession,  and  had  much 
to  do  with  his  suspicion  of  tlie  inten- 
tions and  real  desires  of  England.  But 
the  Ameer  had  not  declared  war  against 
us.  The  question  was,  why  we  had 
declared  war  against  him ;  what  griev- 
ance we  had  against  him;  not  what 
grievance  he  had  against  us.  He  was 
suspicious  and  angry  about  the  course 
we  adopted  with  reference  to  his  son ; 
but  there  was  no  reason  to  suppose 
he  would  commit  any  acts  of  hostility. 
Lord  Lytton  went  out — ^he  was  not 
blamine  Lord  Lytton — under  positive 
orders  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  insist  on 
the  reception  of  permanent  Agents,  and 
then  came  the  first  overt  act  in  our* 
change  of  policy  towards  the  Ameer — 
the  letter  dated  July,  1876,  insisting  on 
the  reception  of  such  Agents.  What  was 
the  next  step  ?  By  arrangement  with 
the  Ameer  our  Native  Agent  at  Cabul 
came  to  Simla  in  order  to  know  what 
were  the  desire  and  objects  of  the  Vice- 
roy, so  that  he  might  convey  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  them  back  to  the 
Ameer.  Then  came  that  remarkable 
conversation  which  the  hon.  Oentleman 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  passed 
over  lightly — in  his  opinion,  somewhat 
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too  lightly.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  had 
stated  that  this  conversation  was  con- 
fidential ;  but  did  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite suppose  that  the  two  statements 
—  first  of  all,  that  if  the  Ameer  did 
not  do  what  was  required  of  him  rivals 
might  be  encouraged ;  or,  secondly, 
that  the  Eussians  might  wipe  him 
out  of  the  map — were  not  intended  to 
be  communicated  by  the  Vakeel  to  the 
Ameer ;  and,  if  so,  was  it  not  to  be  ex- 
pected that  from  the  moment  he  received 
them  he  would  be  frightened,  angnr,  and 
suspicious  ?  Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
he  did  become  very  much  Mghtened, 
and  at  last  sent  word  that  he  was  help- 
less; that  he  greatly  objected  to  have 
English  Agents  sent  to  reside  on  his 
territory,  but  that  if  it  was  insisted  on, 
he  would  send  one  of  his  Ministers  to 
meet  our  Envoy ;  and  after  considering 
all  the  difiB.culties  of  his  position,  the 
Ameer  said  they  might  arrange  that 
British  officers  might  be  brought  to 
live  on  the  Border.  Here,  therefore, 
was  a  great  concession  piade  by  the 
Ameer ;  but  the  Ameer's  Minister  died, 
and  the  Conference  was  broken  up. 
The  hon.  Gentleman's  explanation  of 
the  reason  why  Lord  Lytton  closed  that 
Conference  he  must  confess  he  could  not 
understand ;  nor  could  he  make  the  ac- 
count of  it  given  by  Lord  Lytton  himself 
consistent  with  the  statement  of  Viscount 
Cranbrook.  Lord  Lytton  had  certainly 
said  in  his  despatch  that  the  Ameer  had 
been  inciting  the  Border  Tribes  against 
him,  and  preaching  a  jehad;  but,  so  far 
as  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  had  been  able 
to  see  from  the  Papers,  no  proof  what- 
ever of  that  statement  was  furnished. 
But,  be  that  as  ^it  miffht,  the  Confer- 
ence was  broken  up,  the  Native  Agent 
was  withdrawn,  and  nothing  more  was 
heard  of  any  proceedings  for  a  period 
of  14  months.  And  what,  he  would 
ask,  was  the  position  of  the  Ameer 
during  that  time  ?  We  had  withdrawn 
our  promise  to  protect  him,  and  there 
was  a  positive  statement  in  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  effect  that  we 
had  done  so,  for  he  said — 

"Any  illusions,  therefore,  which  Shere  Ali 
may  have  entertained  upon  this  point  have  been 
efTeetually  dissipated.  He  has  further  learned 
that  the  British  (Government  will  not  undertake 
the  f  onaal  responsibility  of  assisting  him  to  de- 
fend his  country  from  the  attacks  of  external 
foes,  or  of  supporting  his  dynasty  against  sedi- 
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tion,  unless  British  officer!  are  allowed  to  re- 
side on  the  Frontier  for  the  jpupoie  of  aoqmr^ 
ing  information  for  oommnmcation  to  their  Gk>- 
yemment. — [Afyhanutan^  No.  1,  p.  S24.] 

There  was  a  curious  letter  at  page  247, 
in  which  it  is  stated — 

**1  suspect  tha^  the  ooming  of  the  English 
Mission  is  impossible  so  long  as  the  HnsBtaiiB 
are  here  (or  until  the  Banians  have  gone 
back)." 

That  brought  out  a  remarkable  coin* 
cidence  of  dates.  That  letter  was  written 
on  the  1 9th  of  September — ^the  very  same 
day  on  which  Lord  Salisbury  reoeived  a 
reply  from  St.  Petersburg  that  the  Bus- 
sian  Mission  was  a  mere  Mission  of 
courtesy.  He  really  saw  no  ground  for 
proceeding  to  hostile  measures  with  the 
Ameer.  The  threatening  messages 
which  had  been  sent  to  him  were  still 
rankling  in  his  memory ;  and  how  oould 
they,  at  a  time  when  he  was  suspecting 
that  he  was  the  pipkin,  as  he  was  told, 
between  the  "  two  iron  pots,"  expect  him 
to  refuse  permission  to  the  BussianEnvoy 
to  enter  his  territory?  He  hoped  the 
House  would  consider — ^he  was  sure  the 
country  would,  when  they  read  the  whole 
of  these  statements — that  the  Gk>Yem- 
ment  were  not  justified  in  this  war  upon 
the  Ameer.  No  doubt  he  was  a  barba- 
rian, but  he  had  his  own  feelings  about 
independence ;  and  the  Gk>Yemment 
ought  to  have  considered  much  more 
deUberately  whether  they  should  force 
their  Envoys  upon  him.  He  mi^ht  be 
told  this  was  not  a  mere  question  of 
justice  or  injustice;  that  it  lay  much 
deeper ;  that  this  was  a  neoessarjr  war — 
necessary  to  the  safety  of  Indiar— and 
that  they  must  not  be  led  away  by  senti- 
mental oonsiderations  of  justioe.  Well, 
but  what  would  be  said  if,  instead  of 
being  a  necessary  and  a  wise  war,  it 
was  an  unnecessary  and  an  unwise  war  f 
Suppose  thi^  instead  of  securing  the 
saroty  of  India,  it  positiyely  endangered 
it?  Many  people  certainly  entertained 
this  opinion,  and  among  them  were  some 
who  knew  much  more  about  the  matter 
than  he  did,  or,  for  that  part  of  it,  than 
the  majority  of  hon.  Members  knew. 
They  were  ffoing  to  war  with  Afghan- 
istan in  order  to  guard  India  aj;aui8t 
Russia.  But  how  f  Was  that  obj  eot  to 
be  effected  by  conquering  and  annexing 
Afghanistan,  and  by  extending  our 
Frontier  over  that  mountainous  country 
until  we  met  Bussia  at  a  disadTantage  f 
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fairly  be  asked  what  would  be  the  di- 
rection of  their  policy?  He  thought  the 
enormous  maiority  of  those,  both  in  and 
out  of  the  House,  who  supported  this 
Amendment  would,  first  of  all,  say  they 
would  have  "  peace  with  honour."  That, 
however,  was  not  very  easy  since  the 
Oovemment  had  chosen  to  plunge  us 
into  war.  He  believed  the  Opposition 
might  go  further  and  say  —  *'  We  would 
take — and  you  ought  to  take — the  very 
first  opportunity  of  coming  to  honour- 
able terms  with  the  Ameer.  "  Having 
shown  the  enormous  superiority  of  our 
strength,  we  ought  to  try  to  convince 
him  that  we  returned  to  our  old  and 
disregarded  our  new  policy.  What  was 
this  old  policy — the  policy  of  Lord  Law- 
rence, Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord  North- 
brook  ?  It  was  to  try  to  convince  the 
Ameer  first,  that  it  was  neither  our  wish 
nor  our  interest  to  annex  his  territory, 
or  to  conquer  him,  or  to  take  from  him 
his  independence  ;  and,  secondly,  that 
it  was  our  interest,  and  would  be  our 
intention,  to  secure  him  from  any  un- 
provoked attack  by  Kussia.  That  was 
the  assurance  which  Lord  Northbrook 
gave  to  the  Ameer ;  an  assurance  quali- 
fied by  the  necessary  condition  that  the 
aggression  was  not  to  be  provoked  by 
the  Ameer  himself.  That  was  our  old 
policy,  and  it  formed  a  strong  contrast 
to  the  new  one,  which  was  to  protect 
the  Ameer  against  Russia,  but  only  on 
the  condition  that  he  submitted  to  terms 
which  he  believed  would  destroy  his 
independence.  We  might  return  to  that 
old  policy,  though  it  would  not  be  easy 
to  do  so,  because  &e  Oovemment  had 
made  the  Ameer  suspicious  and  caused 
his  people  to  share  his  suspicion.  Hav- 
ing endeavoured  to  answer  a  question 
which  might  be  asked  of  the  Opposition, 
he  desired  in  turn  to  put  a  question  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  He  thought 
the  country  ought  to  know  more  about 
our  relations  with  Kussia  in  this  matter. 
It  ought  to  know  something  more  about 
the  understanding  referred  to  by  Lord 
Lytton,  when  he  sent  word  to  the 
Ameer — 


["  No !  "]  Some  people  had  advocated 
that ;  he  did  not  know  whether  the  Gt)- 
vemment  had  done  so.  Well,  then, 
should  we  leave  Afghanistan  indepen- 
dent? But  in  what  a  position  would 
she  be,  and  with  what  disposition  towards 
us?  This  was  not  our  first  Afghan 
War ;  we  had  had  another ;  and  there 
was  not  one  now  that  he  could  find  to 

i'ustify  it.  In  this  case,  too,  we  should 
eave  memories  behind  in  a  hostile  Af- 
ghanistan, though  we  said  our  great 
object  was  to  ^ard  against  Eussia  by 
having  a  friendly  Afghanistan.  There 
was  a  report  that  the  Ameer  had 
fled  out  of  the  country.  If  that 
were  true,  whom  were  we  to  put  in  his 
place?  Was  it  another  Shah  Soojah? 
Then  it  was  said  we  wanted  to  rectify 
our  Frontier.  Well,  he  would  not  enter 
into  that  question;  but  this  he  would 
say — that  lor  every  one  competent  mili- 
tary expert  who  said  that  the  new  Fron- 
tier was  scientific  there  were  two  who 
said  it  was  unscientific.  One  word  about 
the  only  statement  which  the  Govern- 
ment had  vouchsafed  as  to  their  grounds 
for  going  to  war  before  war  was  de- 
clared. The  Government  said  in  the  most 
authoritative  manner,  through  the  lips 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  that  they  were 
bound  to  go  to  war,  not  because  they 
had  been  provoked  and  were  obliged  in 
honour  to  do  so,  but  because  they 
wanted  a  rectification  of  Frontier.  That 
confession  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  was, 
perhaps,  the  most  cynical  statement 
which  ever  fell  from  a  Prime  Minister. 
It  was  made  on  the  9th  of  November, 
when  the  Government  had  not  yet  got 
an  answer  to  the  Ultimatum  sent  to  the 
Ameer.  It  was  possible  that  the  Ameer 
would  have  accepted  the  Ultimatum. 
There  was  not  a  single  word  in  the  Ulti- 
matum about  a  rectification  of  Frontier ; 
and  yet  the  Prime  Minister  said  we  were 
making  an  arrangement  for  rectifying 
our  Frontier.  He  blushed  to  hear  it ; 
and  the  only  excuse  he  could  find  for 
the  statement  was  that  we  were  taking 
the  Frontier,  not  from  the  Ameer,  but 
ftom,  independent  tribes.  If  so,  why  go 
towarwim  the  Ameer?  He  was  one 
{A  those  who,  whenever  an  important 
question  arose,  asked  himself,  when  he 
om>08ed  the  Government — ' '  What  should 
I  do  if  I  were  not  in  Opposition  ?  "  He, 
and  those  who  acted  with  him,  could 
not  tell  Gentlemen  opposite  the  exact 
eoune  they  would  take;  but  it  might 


<*  If  the  Ameer  does  not  desire  to  come  to  a 
speedy  understanding  with  us ;  Russia  does ;  and 
she  desires  it  at  his  expense." — [Ibid.  p.  183.] 

He  thought  they  had  a  right  to  ask 
whether  tnere  was  an  attempt  at  such 
an  understanding  with  Bussia  now ;  and 
he  would  therefore  repeat  the  question 
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put  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
feodford —  **  Is  there  any  probability  of 
our  having  another  secret  Treaty  with 
Bussia  ?  "  If  there  were  no  secret  under- 
standing with  Kussia,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  was  the  meaning  of  Lord 
Lytton's  statement,  which  certainly  was 
not  made  without  authority?  They  ought 
to  know  why,  and  upon  what  ground, 
Lord  Lytton  ventured  to  send  such  a 
message  to  the  Ameer.  Still  more  im- 
portant was  it  to  know  how  the  matter 
stood  now.  It  seemed  to  him  almost 
impossible  to  believe  that  our  relations 
with  Hussia  in  this  business  rested  as 
stated  in  the  documents  which  had  been 
presented  to  Parliament.  On  the  8th  of 
August,  1878,  the  Indian  Secretary  told 
the  Foreign  Secretary — 

**  It  is  the  Russian  Cabinet  alone  which  is 
responsible  for  the  acts  of  its  Agent ;  and  it  is 
the  Russian  Governor  General  of  Turkestan, 
rather  than  the  Amoer  Shore  Ali,  who,  with  or 
without  authority,  is  at  this  moment  pursuing 
a  policy  of  which  the  effect  must  be  to  seriously 
agitito  the  minds  of  Her  Majesty's  subjects 
throughout  India.**—[CVw/ra/^»/a,  No.  1  (1878), 
p.  H3.] 

What  did  the  Government  do  upon 
that  ?  Lord  Salisbury  sent  on  the  1 9th 
to  our  Embassy  at  St.  Petersburg  a  re- 
quest that  the  Mission  to  Cabul  might 
bo  at  once  withdrawn.  On  the  18th  of 
September  he  received  an  answer  that 
the  Mission  was  of  a  conditional  nature 
and  one  of  simple  courtesy.  Yet  war 
was  declared  against  the  Ameer  after- 
wards ;  and  in  the  Papers  presented  to 
Parliament  one  of  the  chief  grounds  for 
the  declaration  of  war  was  alleged  to 
be  the  formal  reception  of  this  Mission. 
Therefore,  he  repeated  his  question — 
*  *  Have  the  Government  accepted  this  ex- 
planation of  Eussia  as  satisfactory ;  and, 
if  so,  why  did  they  make  this  reception 
of  an  Envoy  one  of  their  chief  grounds 
of  complaint  against  the  Ameer  ?  " 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Lord  John  Manners,) 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  presumed  there  would  be  no 
difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate,  or 
as  to  the  desirability  of  continuing  it  on 
the  next  day  (Tuesday).  He  presumed 
that  the  rignt  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
appeal  to  those  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
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Notices  on  the  Paper  to  give  way.  There 
was,  however,  one  pomt  whioh  it  was 
desirable  to  decide,  and  as  to  whidi 
some  understanding  ought  to  be  oome  to 
that  night.  A  very  general  opinion  had 
been  expressed  by  very  many  non.  Mem- 
bers that  as  there  was  very  little  BasineBs 
on  the  Paper  for  Wednesday  the  debate 
should  be  continued  on  that  day.  If  that 
were  the  wish  of  the  majority  of  the 
House,  there  were  two  ways  in  which  the 
object  in  view  might  be  aooompliahed. 
They  might  either  meet  at  the  usoal  hour, 
or  Uie  Standing  Orders  might  be  mis- 
pended,  and  the  debate  continued  at  the 
ordinary  hour  in  the  evening.  It  was 
very  desirable  that  some  understanding 
should  be  arrived  at ;  and  he  was  sure 
that  in  this  matter  it  would  be  the  wish 
of  the  riffht  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  as  it  was  of 
himself  and  his  Friends,  to  consult  the 
convenience  of  the  House. 

Sir  CHABLES  W.  DILEE  said,  as 
his  name  was  on  the  back  of  the  Bill 
whioh  was  down  for  Wednesday,  and  as 
his  hon.  Friend  who  had  chazve  of  it 
was  not  present,  perhaps,  be&re  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  rose,  he  miffht  be 
allowed  to  say  a  few  words.  This  mea- 
sure affected  a  large  number  of  voters, 
especially  in  the  larg^  towns,  like  Lon- 
don, and  it  dealt  wiUi  an  entirely  novel 
question,  which  had  never  before  been 
discussed  in  that  House.  The  matter 
had,  however,  been  under  the  consider- 
ation of  several  Bevising  Courts,  and  it 
had  engaged  the  attention  of  a  great 
many  local  bodies  in  London  and  else- 
where. Therefore,  it  could  not  be  as- 
sumed that  the  Business  on  the  Paper 
for  Wednesday  was  purely  formfld. 
There  were  also  obvious  objections  to 
continuing  the  debate  on  the  Wednes- 
day. If  it  were  commenced  at  the  usual 
hour,  12  o'clock,  he  feared  there  would 
be  a  very  small  attendance.  On  ordinary 
Wednesdays  hon.  Members  came  down 
at  some  time  in  the  day,  because  there 
was  the  certainty,  at  some  time  or  other, 
of  a  division.  But  there  would  not  be 
this  attraction  to  bring  them  down  next 
Wednesday ;  and  there  might  be,  there- 
fore, the  greatest  difficulty  in  making  a 
House.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
to  meet  in  the  evening,  that  would  be 
very  imusual.  There  was  no  absolute 
pressure  of  time  which  rendered  this 
step  necessary ;  while  it  was  also  open 
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to  the  objection  that  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  already  made  arrangements 
which  would  keep  them  away  during  the 
greater  portion  of  the  evening. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  this  was  really  one  of  those 
questions  which  must  be  decided  entirely 
by  reference  to  the  convenience  of  the 
House.  No  doubt  it  was  desirable,  as 
much  as  possible,  to  shorten  the  time  for 
which  hon.  Members  were  to  be  detained 
in  London  at  this  season ;  and  as  there 
were  a  great  many  speeches  to  be  made 
it  would  be  an  advantage  if  they  could 
so  on  with  the  debate  on  the  Wednes- 
day. At  the  same  time,  he  felt  very 
strongly  the  force  of  the  two  objections 
which  had  been  urged  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke).  He  and  the  Go- 
yemment,  and  he  was  sure  he  might  say 
the  noble  Lord  opposite,  were  only 
anxious  to  fall  in  with  what  was  the 
general  feeling  of  the  House.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  most  convenient 
course,  if  anything  were  to  be  done  in 
the  way  of  altering  their  course  of 
procedure,  would  be  to  take  the  debate 
in  the  morning,  and  not  to  attempt  to 
meet  in  the  evening.  In  the  first  place, 
five  nights  of  consecutive  debate  was 
very  haid  work ;  and,  secondly,  a  good 
many  arrangements  had  probably  already 
been  made  for  the  evening.  On  the 
other  hand,  Wednesday  morning  might 
be  very  well  spent  in  the  discussion.  If 
a  Sitting  were  proposed  in  the  evening, 
it  would  be  necessary  for  him  to  give 
Notice  that  evening  that  he  would  move 
the  suspension  of  the  Standing  Orders. 
It  would  not,  however,  he  believed  be 
necessary  to  give  Notice  that  evening  of 
any  formal  Motion  that  the  debate  be 
taken  on  Wednesday  morning.  Unless 
he  heard  any  decided  expression  of  opi- 
nion that  they  shoidd  sit  in  tne 
evening,  he  thought  it  would  probably 
be  better  that  he  should  not  give  that 
formal  Notice,  but  that  the  debate 
should  be  continued  on  the  Wednesday 
morning,  if  it  were  thought  on  the  next 
(Tuesday)  evening,  after  consideration, 
that  it  was  desirable  to  do  so. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  he  entirely  con- 
curred in  the  views  expressed  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  against  the  Morning 
Sitting  on  Wednesday.  It  was  quite 
certain  that  they  would  have  a  very 
Bmall  attendance ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  the 


debate  would  be  very  inferior  indeed. 
If  they  were  to  continue  the  debate  at 
all  on  the  Wednesday,  his  own  feeling 
would  be  in  favour  of  an  Evening 
Sitting.  It  would,  however,  be  very 
hard  work  to  have  five  nights'  debate  in 
succession;  and,  therefore,  he  was  de- 
cidely  in  favour  of  not  interfering  at  all 
with  the  Wednesday  arrangements. 
They  certainly  could  not  interfere  with 
them  without  creating  very  great  diflB.- 
culty  and  inconvenience ;  and  the  course 
proposed  was  certainly  most  unusual  and 
unprecedented.  He  did  not  suppose 
there  ever  was  such  a  proposal  made  be- 
fore ;  and  he  certainly  did  not  remember 
a  previous  instance  where  the  Wednes- 
day was  taken  for  a  purpose  of  this 
kind.  He,  therefore,  hoped  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  if  he  did  not  feel  very 
strongly  on  this  matter,  would  not  fall  in 
with  the  suggestion. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  would  remind  the 
House  that  it  would  be  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  the  feeling  of  hon.  Members 
generally  on  the  subject  at  that  moment, 
for  the  groat  majority  of  them  had  gone 
home  immediately  after  the  Motion  for 
the  Adjournment.  For  his  part,  he  was 
very  strongly  opposed  to  still  further 
trenching  on  the  privileges  of  private 
Members,  who  were  continually  being 
cut  down  bit  by  bit.  If  they  consented 
to  this  alteration  on  the  present  occasion, 
it  would  be  erected  into  a  precedent  to 
be  followed  at  other  times,  and  thus 
private  Members  woidd  be  deprived 
of  the  one  day  which  still  remained 
to  them  on  which  to  bring  on  their 
Bills. 

The  Mabqtjess  of  HARTINGTON 
entirely  ^greed  in  the  course  suggested 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
Since  he  conferred  with  his  right  non. 
Friend  earlier  in  the  evening,  he  had 
ascertained,  so  far  as  he  had  been  able 
to  discover  what  were  the  feelings  of 
Members,  that  it  woidd  not  be  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  wishes  of  the  ma- 
jority in  the  House  that  the  debate 
should  be  continued  on  Wednesday 
evening.  It  would,  therefore,  be  un- 
necessary to  give  formal  Notice  that 
night  of  a  Motion  to  suspend  the  Stand- 
ing Orders.  This  discussion  would  oaU 
the  attention  of  hon.  Members  to  the 
subject ;  and  no  doubt  by  the  next  day 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
have  been  able  to  ascertain  what  was 
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the  general  feeling  of  the  House  as  to 
the  continuance  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

MOTIONS. 

TENANTS*  IMrROVEMENTS  IN  TOWNS 
(IRELAND)  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIRST   BEADING. 

Major  NOLAN,  in  moving  for  leave 
to  bring  in  a  Bill  for  the  security  of 
Tenants'  Improvements  in  towns  in 
Ireland,  said,  there  was  another  Bill  of 
very  nearly  the  same  nature  introduced 
by  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Cork  (Mr.  McCarthy  Downing), 
and  he  would  wish  to  explain  that  the 
two  Bills  were  not  quite  the  same. 
Though  his  own  Bill  might  be  very  use- 
ful, it  would  also  be  voir  necessary  that 
the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Cork  should  be  in- 
troduced. His  Bill  was  one  which 
would  remedy  a  veiy  crying  defect  in 
the  legislation  of  Ireland  at  the  present 
moment.  In  1870  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich 
brought  in  a  Bill  to  protect  the  improve- 
ments of  tenants  in  Ireland,  and  it  not 
only  protected  their  improvements,  but 
also  gave  to  a  large  number  of  tenants 
in  Ireland  the  ri^t  to  a  certain  com- 
pensation for  disturbance.  The  Bill 
which  he  (Major  Nolan)  wished  leave 
to  introduce  would  not  in  any  way  inter- 
fere with  or  extend  the  disturbance 
clauses  of  the  Land  Bill  of  1870  to 
tenants  in  towns ;  but  the  object  of  the 
Bill  would  only  be  to  allow  those 
tenants  the  right  to  compensation  for 
such  bond  fide  improvements  as  they  had 
actually  made.  That  was  to  say,  that 
if  under  the  Bill  which  he  proposed  the 
tenant  was  disturbed,  he  should  not  be 
in  any  way  worse  off  with  regard  to  his 
improvements  than  if  he  resided  in  the 
country.  As,  however,  ho  saw  the 
House  was  somewhat  impatient,  he 
would  merely  ask  leave  to  introduce 
his  Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  for  the  secority  of  Tenants'  Improve- 
ments in  towns  in  Ireland,  orderedio\iQ  brought 
in  by  Major  Nolan,  Mr.  Pat&icx  Mabtin,  and 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN. 

IDMll presented ^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  50.] 

Ths  Marquees  of  MartingUm 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIEST  BEADING. 

Sib  JOHN  LT7BB00K,  in  moving 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  provide  for 
the  better  protection  of  Ancient  Monn- 
ments,  said,  that  the  Bill  was  now  intro- 
duced as  passed  by  the  Select  Oommittee 
which  sat  last  Session ;  but  that  he  had 
accepted  some  verbal  Amendments  which 
the  Chairman  of  Committees  had  been  so 
good  as  to  suggest.  The  object  of  these 
Amendments  was  to  give  even  greater 
security  to  the  owners  of  property,  and 
they  had  been  most  willingly  accepted 
by  those  interested  in  the  JBill,  whose 
great  object  was  to  preserve  these  inter- 
esting monuments,  but  who  had  every 
wish  to  respect  existing  rights.  He 
hoped  the  Ajnendments  mi^pt  satisfy 
some,  at  any  rate,  of  those  who  had 
hitherto  felt  it  their  duty  to  oppose  the 
Bill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  to  provide  for  the  better  protoction  of 
Ancient  Monmnents,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Sir  John  Lubbock,  Mr.  Beresfobd  Hope,  Mr. 
OsBORNB  Morgan,  and  Sir  Richard  Wallace. 

WiSlpretentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  50.] 


BOKOUGH    FBANCHISE    (iBELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Blennerhasbett,  Bill  to 
assimilate  the  Borough  Franohise  of  Ireland  to 
that  of  England,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  bj 
Mr.  Blbnnerhassett,  Major  O' Gorman,  Bit 
Joseph  M'Kbnna,  and  Mr.  Richard  Power. 

Bill  preeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  49.] 


LASDLOBD  AND  TBNANT  (iBELAIID) 
(KO.  2)  BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Downing,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  of  Landlord  and  Tenant  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Downing,  Mr. 
Butt,  and  Mr.  Shaw. 

BOIlpreeentedt  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  61.] 


COPYBIQHT  BELL. 

CoHiidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Cknnmittee.) 

Retolvedy  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  g^ven  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  codify  and  amend  the  Law  of  Copy- 
right. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins,  Mr. 
Herschell,  mx.  Dillwyn,  and  Mr.  Forstth. 

BiHpreeeHtedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [BUI  58.] 
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The  Mabqttbss  of  SAUSBXTBY,  in 
reply,  said,  that  for  some  time  negotia- 
tions had  been  p^oing  on,  and  he  had  no 
reason  to  despair  of  coming  to  an  agree- 
ment on  the  subject  with  the  Porte.  In 
fact,  the  only  objection  he  had  heard  on 
the  part  of  the  Porte  was  rather  one  as 
to  the  means  than  as  to  the  end.  The 
Turkish  Oovemment  appeared  to  prefer 
an  exchange  of  notes  to  a  Convention ; 
but  he  beheved  there  was  no  difference 
between  them  as  to  the  substantive 
nature  of  what  was  proposed. 


PEINTINO. 

Select  Oommittee  appointed^  "to  assist  Mr. 
Speaker  in  all  matters  which  relate  to  the  Print- 
ing executed  by  Order  of  this  House,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  selecting  and  arranging  for 
IMnting,  Returns  and  Papers  presented  in  pur- 
suance of  Motions  made  by  Members  of  this 
House: " — Mr.  Spencer  Walpolb,  The  O'Conob 
Don,  Mr.  Stamsfeld,  Mr.  Sclateb-Booth,  Mr. 
BoDsox,  Mr.  Ma88et,  Mr.  Whitbrbad,  Mr. 
Mitchell  Henby,  Mr.  M'Labbn,  Mr.  William 
Henbt  Smith,  Mr.  Rowland  Wdcn,  and  Sir 
Henbt  Selwin-Ibbetson  : — ^Three  to  be  the 
quorum. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 
before  One  o  dock. 


HOUSE     OP     LORDS, 
TuMday,  lOth  December,  1878. 


EMPLOYERS*  LIABILITY  FOR  INJURIES 
TO  THEIR  SERVANTS— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAER  asked.  Whether 
it  was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce  a  Bill  this 
Session  on  the  subject  of  the  liabLLitr  of 
employers  for  injuries  received  bv  their 
servants;  and,  if  so,  whether  it  was 
likelv  to  be  brought  in  at  an  early 
dayr 

Eabl  BEAUCHAMF,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  surprised  at  the  Question 
of  the  noble  Lord ;  because  he  stated,  in 
answer  to  a  similar  Question  last  Session, 
that  the  Attorney  General  had  promised 
to  bring  in  a  measure  on  the  subject  this 
year.  He  was  unable  to  state  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bill,  or  the  time  at  which 
it  would  be  introduced. 

TURKEY—CONVENTION  FOR  THE 
SUPPRESSION  OF  THE  SLAVE  TRADE. 

QTTSsnoir. 

The  Earl  of  SHAFTESBX7BY  wished 
to  put  a  Question  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  AiSiairs  of  which  he 
had  given  him  private  Notice.  Gould 
the  noble  Marquess  inform  him  whether 
there  was  any  hope  of  the  establishment 
of  a  Convention  with  the  Ottoman  Porte 
for  the  Buppreesion  of  the  Slave  Trade  in 
the  Bed  Seia  and  elsewhere  ? 


CENTRAL  ASIA— MERV  AND  BOKHARA. 

QTTESTIOK. 

The  Eabl  of  OAMPEBDO  WN  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  AfiPairs, 
If  he  can  confirm  the  statements  made 
inNos.  129.  and  132.  of  the  ''Central  Asia 
Correspondence  (No.  1),"  with  reference 
to  the  submission  or  annexation  of  Merv 
to  Persia ;  whether  Merv  is  now 
generally  recognized  as  Persian  terri- 
tory; and  whether  he  can  give  any 
further  information  on  the  subject;  also 
to  ask  whether  the  whole  of  the  territory 
known  as  Bokhara  has  been  formally 
incorporated  in  the  Bussian  Empire  ? 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBUEY: 
The  noble  Earl  asks  me  if  I  can  confirm 
certain  statements  made  in  certain  Papers 
of  the  Central  Asia  Correspondence.  All 
I  can  answer  is  that  the  noble  Earl  him- 
self possess^  in  the  Papers  all  the  in- 
formation we  have  on  the  subject ;  and 
therefore  I  am  not  in  a  position  either 
to  confirm  or  contradict  any  of  the  state- 
ments. MerVi  I  may  say,  however,  is 
not  generallv  recognized  as  Persian 
territory ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  sub- 
mission or  annexation  to  Persia  is  recog- 
nized bv  the  inhabitants  of  Merv  itseu. 
No  doubt  the  noble  Earl  will  be  able  to 
ppather  further  information  on  the  point 
in  the  course  of  the  debates.  In  refer- 
ence to  Bokhara,  I  am  happ^  to  say  that 
it  has  not  been  '*  formally  mcoiporated 
in  the  Bussian  Empire." 

AFGHANISTAN  (EXPENSES  OF    MILI- 
TARY  OPERATIONS).--RESOLUTION. 

Order  of  the  Day  for  resuming  the 
debate  on  the  .Ainendment  to  the 
Viscount  Cranbrook's  Motion,  read. 

Debate  reeumed. 

Eabl  OBEY:  Mv  Lords,  after  the 
long   debate  that  has   already  taken 
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place,  I  will  not  abuse  your  Lordships' 
patience  by  attempting  to  enter  into  a 
full    discussion    of   the  subject  before 
us ;  I  will  only  ask  for  your  attention  to 
some  rather  desultory  observations  on 
two  or  three  of    the  most    important 
points  which  have  not,  I  think,  received 
all  the  consideration  they  require.     In 
the  first  place,  I  would  remark  that  I 
was  surprised  to  find  so  little  said  last 
night    by     the     noble     Viscount     the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  as  to  the  justice  of  the  war. 
The  noble  Viscount  cannot  be  ignorant 
that  its  justice  has  been  denied  by  no 
small  number   of  pei*sons  of  some  au- 
thority ;   we  had,  therefore,  I  think,  a 
right  to  expect  that  in  stating  the  case 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  he  would 
have  brought  forward  some  arguments 
to   show  that    the  war  is  a  just  one, 
according  to  those  rules  as  to  what  is 
right  or  wrong  between  nations  which 
are  generally  recognized.     According  to 
these  rules,  as  laid  down  by  all  the  great- 
est writers,   it  is  held  that  no  nation 
ought   to  declare  war  against  another 
unless  it  be  either  to  obtain  redress  for 
some  great  wrong,  for  which  it  has  asked 
and  boon  refused  reparation,  or  else  for 
self  -  defence.     It  is  true  that  a   war 
may  be  one  of  self-defence,  though  no 
actual  hostilities  have  been  committed 
against  the  nation  which  begins  it;  if 
there  is  good  evidence  that  hostilities 
are  meditated,  in  such  cases  nations  may, 
in  self-defence,  anticipate  an  intended 
attack.    But    to    justify  war   on    this 
ground,  the  danger  wluch  it  is  meant 
to  avert  must  be  a  certain  and  a  serious 
one.    Last  night  the  noble  Viscount  did 
not  tell  us  that  any  such  danger  existed  ; 
all  he  said  was  that  for  some  time  the 
Ameer  has  exhibited  a  feeling  of  enmity 
and  ill-will  against  us.      This  may  be 
true ;   but  it  is  no  ground  for  war.     It 
often  happens  that  accidental  circum- 
stances create  for  a  time  a  very  bitter 
feeling  in  one  nation  against  another; 
such  a  feeling  has  more  than  once  existed 
between  this  and  other  countries.  Great 
ill-will   has    occasionally    been  shown 
against  England  by  France,  and  by  the 
United  States;    but  it  has  never  been 
supposed  that  we  ought  to  make  this  a 
ground  for  going  to  war  with  the  people 
that  entertain  such  a  feeling,  if  no  actual 
wrong    is  done    to    us ;    and  between 
nations,  as  between  individuals,  tempor- 
ary irritation  generally  passes  away,  if 

JBarl  Orey 


nothing  is  done  to  carry  it  into  action. 
Now,  the  noble  Viscount  did  not  allege 
that  anything  had  been  done  by  the 
Ameer  of  which  we  had  any  right  to 
complain,  except  that  he  had  declined 
to  receive  British  officers  in  his  domi- 
nions. The  noble  Viscount  argued  at 
some  length  to  show  how  reasonable 
it  was  that  we  should  ask  to  have 
British  officers  on  the  Afghan  Frontier 
to  give  us  accurate  information  of  what 
was  done  there  if  we  were  to  protect  the 
Ameer  against  attack.  I  quite  agree 
with  the  noble  Viscount — we  should 
have  been  very  imprudent  to  promise  to 
the  Afghans  protection  against  attacks 
unless  we  were  allowed  the  proper  means 
of  assuring  ourselves  that  they  had  not 
provoked  these  attacks.  The  refusal  to 
admit  British  officers  gave  us  a  perfect 
right  to  say  to  the  Ameer — "  If  you  will 
not  receive  them  you  must  not  reckon 
on  our  protection ; "  but  I  ccmnot  under- 
stand what  right  we  had  to  say — **  You 
shall  accept  our  protection  and  assent  to 
the  conditions  on  which  alone  we  can 
give  it,  and  because  you  refuse  we  will 
make  war  upon  you."  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  we  are  entitled  to  act  thus 
towards  an  independent  Prince.  As 
the  noble  Viscount  has  not  informed  us 
upon  what  grounds  he  holds  a  war  thus 
entered  into  to  be  just,  according  to  the 
rules  I  have  quoted  as  laid  down  by  the 
best  writers,  I  am  unable  to  answer  ar- 
guments of  which  I  cannot  guess  the 
nature,  and  I  can  only  say  that,  in  my 
judgment,  the  war  is  an  unjust  one,  and 
therefore  a  national  crime.  I  pass  from 
this  topic,  and  I  have  next  to  call  your 
attention  to  the  fact  that  neither  in  the 
noble  Viscount's  speech,  nor  in  any  that 
has  yet  been  made,  has  the  slightest  ex- 
planation been  ffiven  as  to  the  advantages 
Her  Majesty's  Ministers  hope  to  gain  oy 
the  war.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
as  to  its  being  necessary  for  the  safety 
of  India  to  prevent  the  extension  of 
Kussian  influence  in  Asia,  and  especially 
in  Afghanistan;  but  not  a  word  has 
been  said  to  prove  that  the  extension  of 
Eussia  would  be  a  source  of  danger  to 
our  Indian  Empire,  or  to  show  how  that 
danger  is  to  be  averted  by  the  war.  I 
suppose  that  the  danger  which  is  appre- 
hended is  an  attack  on  our  Indian  Domi- 
nions either  by  a  Bussian  Army  or  by  an 
Asiatic  Army  assisted  and  directed  by 
Russians.  JBut  if  this  is  the  danger 
against  which  we  are  seeking  to  take 
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precantioiis,  I  wonld  remind  you  that 
tiiie  noble  Earl  at  the  head  of  the 
Ooyemment  has  told  ns  that  the  base  of 
operations  fix)m  which  Bussia  would 
have  to  move  to  the  attack  of  India  is  so 
distant,  and  the  line  of  communication 
so  exceedingly  difiB^oult,  that  he  has  no 
apprehension  that  any  Russian  Army 
iraich  would  cause  us  any  danger  could 
be  brought  to  the  valley  of  the  Indus. 
To  fear  invasion  from  the  Afghans  is 
equally  absurd  —  the  whole  Afghan 
population  is  not  supposed  to  exceed 
3,000,000  or  4,000,000;  and  though 
the  men  are  brave,  and  capable  of 
making  excellent  soldiers  under  proper 
direction,  they  are  altogether  destitute 
of  military  science  and  discipline  ;  and 
the  ease  with  which  they  have  just 
been  defeated  by  a  comparatively  small 
British  force  when  defending  very  strong 
positions  in  their  own  hilb  shows  how 
idle  it  is  to  suppose  that  any  force  they 
could  raise  .could  attempt  an  offensive 
war  against  the  British  Army  defending 
our  Frontier.  Nor  could  the  union  of 
two  such  weak  enemies  when  combined 
together  have  any  chance  of  success  in 
atteoking  us.  I.  think,  therefore,  the 
idea  of  an  invasion  of  India  by  a  Hussian 
or  a  united  Eussian  and  Asiatic  Army 
may  be  dismissed  from  the  minds  of 
rational  men.  In  the  fears  which  have 
been  expressed  on  this  subject  I  can  see 
nothing  but  a  revival  of  an  old  panic 
terror,  which  many  years  ago  led  this 
country  into  one  of  the  greatest  mis- 
takes it  ever  committed,  and  brought 
upon  it  a  great  disaster.  Forty  years 
ago  much  a^trm  was  excited  by  accounts 
-wbich  reached  this  country  of  the  doings 
of  Russian  Agents  in  Persia  and  Af- 

fhanistan ;  and  the  Government  of  that 
ay,  in  order  to  counteract  the  projects 
imputed  to  Russia,  adopted  measures 
which  led  to  the  first  Afj^han  War.  I 
had  then  the  honour  of  being  a  Member 
of  Lord  Melbourne's  Cabinet,  and  I 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  convince  my 
Oolleagues  that  the  policy  they  were 
entering  upon  was  wrong.  1  then 
thought  that  the  fear  of  Russia,  on 
whic£  it  was  founded,  was  a  great  delu- 
sion, and  that  in  striving  to  guard 
against  an  imaginary  danger  we  were 
incurring  a  reiu  and  a  serious  one.  I 
now  thiiSc  the  same  of  the  similar  policy 
of  the  present  Oovemment.    Since  this 

Juestion  has  attracted  so  much  oonsi- 
oration,  I  have  referred  to  a  coxxe- 


I  spondenoe  I  had  in  October,  1838,  with 
Lord  John  Russell,  who  was  then  the 
Leader  of  the  Oovemment  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  I  find  that  I  argued 
then,  as  I  argue  now,  that  we  had  really 
nothing  to  fear  from  Russia,  and  that  if 
we  had,  the  best  course  we  could  take  for 
the  security  of  India  was  carefully  to 
avoid,  as  much  as  possible,  any  meddOling 
in  the  shifting  politics  and  intrigues  of 
the  semi-barbarous  States  of  Asia,  to 
enter  into  no  Treaties  with  them,  not  to 
disturb  ourselves  about  what  might  go 
on  among  them,  or  to  excite  fears  among 
our  Indian  subjects  by  showing  that  we 
were  ourselves  afraid,  but.to  pursue  the 
even  tenor  of  our  way,  striving  by  good, 
and  especially  by  economical,  govern- 
ment, by  measures  for  improving  the 
means  of  communication,  for  extending 
education  among  the  people,  and  raising 
them  in  the  scale  of  civilization,  to  in- 
crease the  welfare  and  the  resources  of 
the  inhabitants  of  India,  trusting  that 
we  should  thus  most  surely  increase  our 
power  there,  and  be  enabled  to  bid  de- 
fiance to  every  attack.  These,  my  Lords, 
were  my  views  in  1838 ;  and  if  I  am 
asked  how  it  happened  that  I  continued 
in  the  G-ovemment  when  the  Afghan 
War  was  undertaken,  I  answer,  mat  I 
was  young  in  those  days;  that  I  was 
associated  in  the  Cabinet  with  men 
older  than  myself,  and  of  far  greater 
experience  and  ability;  that  the  Chief 
of  that  Cabinet  (Lord  Melbourne)  was  a 
man  on  whose  judgment  I  had  very 
great  reliance,  and  whose  continuance 
in  the  post  he  then  held  I  considered  of 
much  importance  with  reference  to  our 
domestic  interests ;  and  it  seemed,  there- 
fore, to  me  that  I  should  have  been  guilty 
of  presumption  if  I  had  left  the  Govern- 
ment because  I  could  not  bring  round 
my  Colleagues  to  an  opinion  in  which  I 
found  that  I  stood  alone.  Accordingly, 
though  my  opinion  was  not  shaken,  but 
confirmed,  by  discussion,  I  continued  in 
the  Government;  and,  of  course,  as  I 
did  so,  I  accepted  my  full  share  of  the 
responsibility  for  what  was  done,  and  it 
was  my  duty  not  to  show,  by  word  or 
sign,  that  I  disapproved  of  it.  But  now, 
my  Lords,  that  these  things  have  become 
matters  of  history,  as  my  noble  Friend 
on  the  cross  Benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby) 
said  last  night,  there  can  be  no  objection 
to  my  mentioning  what  took  place  40 
years  ago ;  and  I  am  anxious  to  do  so,  in 
order  to  show  to  your  Lordships  that  I 
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am  not  now  supporting  an  opinion  lightly 
or  hastily  adopted,  but,  on  the  oontraxy, 
one  formed  after  much  reflection  40 
years  ago,  and  from  which  I  have  never 
since  seen  occasion  to  depart.  I  have 
also  thought  it  advisable  to  refer  to  the 
discussions  which  preceded  the  first  Af- 
ghan War,  because  the  result  of  what 
was  then  decided  affords  a  significant 
warning  as  to  what  may  happen  now. 
But  let  me  proceed  with  ike  argument  I 
was  pursuing.  Supposing  it  to  be  proved 
that  I  am  wrong  in  believing  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  trust  for  the  safety  of 
India  to  the  effects  of  good  and  of  eco- 
nomical government,  and  of  measures 
calculated  to  increase  the  welfare  of  the 
people,  and,  therefore,  their  content- 
ment and  attachment  to  their  Bulers, 
and  that  prudence  really  requires  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  check  the  exten- 
sion of  the  influence  of  Russia  in  Asia — 
suppose  this  to  be  admitted,  I  should 
still  maintain  that  the  policy  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  has  been  wrong, 
and  that  the  course  they  have  been  pur- 
suing is  calculated  not  to  check,  but 
to  increase  the  influence  in  Asia  of 
Bussia,  and  to  diminish  our  own. 
This,  my  Lords,  is  the  proposition 
whidi  I  shall  endeavour  to  establish. 
We  have  been  told  that  it  is  the  interest 
of  England  that  Afghanistan  should  be 
strong,  should  be  independent,  and 
should  be  friendly.  I  accept  the  state- 
ment as  correct;  and  then  I  ask  you, 
whether  we  have  made  Afghanistan 
stronger  by  having  already  destroyed  a 
great  part  of  her  military  force  ?  When 
I  say  we  have  destroyed  a  great  part  of 
her  force,  I  am  not  referring  only  to  the 
number  of  the  Afghan  troops  who  (have 
been  killed  or  wounded,  but  to  the  far 
lareer  number  who  have  been  dispersed 
and  disorganized,  to  our  having  captured 
many  of  ner  guns  and  dismantled  her 
forts.  We  have  already  done  much  to 
break  the  military  power  of  the  Afehan 
State ;  and  if  the  war  goes  on  we  maH, 
no  doubt,  do  much  more.  Instead, 
therefore,  of  making  Afghanistan  strong 
— as  we  want  her  to  be — we  are  making 
her  weak.  Will  that  make  her  inde- 
pendent ?  When  she  has  been  weakened, 
and  her  own  military  force  has  been 
broken,  she  must  necessarily  become 
dependent  on  some  other  Power,  and, 
owing  to  the  course  we  have  taken,  that 
Power  can  only  be  Bussia.  Lastly,  you 
say  you   want   to   make  AfghanJittflTi 
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friendly  to  us,  and  what  have  yoa  done 
for  that  purpose  ?  You  found  that  the 
one  thing  which  was,  perhaps,  ot  all 
others  the  most  distasfcefiil  to  flie  Af* 

fhans  was  the  notion  of  having  a  Britiah 
[ission  established  in  their  ooontry. 
Successive  Bulers  of  the  oountty,  its 
Ohiefs,  and  its  people,  were  all  united 
in  their  strong  objection  to  allowing 
an  English  lAvoy  to  reside  among 
them.  And,  witii  their  passionate 
love  of  independence,  th^  were  quite 
right  in  this  objection.  1  do  not  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  possible  for  an 
Envoy  of  the  Indian  Government  to  re- 
side in  Afghanistan  without  his  being 
led  to  intenere  in  its  internal  affiura  in 
a  manner  which  would  gradually  bring 
that  country  under  the  control  of  fbe 
Indian  Government.  Tou  must  remem- 
ber that  civil  war  is  almost  a  chronic 
disorder  in  Afghanistan,  and  especially 
when  the  death  of  its  Buler  leaves  the 
succession  to  be  fought  for  hf  the  many 
competitors  who  always  come  forward  to 
contend  for  it ;  when  civil  war  is  not 
actually  raging  intrigues  and  feuds  go 
on  among  me  different  ChiefiB  and  par- 
ties, and  in  their  disputes  a  British  Envoy 
must  find  it  hardly  possible  to  avoid 
interfering,  while  his  doing  so  would 
lead  little  by  little  to  the  power  he  re- 
presents being  brought  into  play  and 
assuming  the  control  of  the  Government. 
It  may  be  true  that  this  would  be  greatly 
for  the  advantage  of  the  Afghans ;  that 
they  would  gain  greatly  by  beinp^  placed 
under  such  a  system  of  administration 
as  our  (]K)vemment  would  be  capable  of 
introducing ;  and  that  it  would  l>e  much 
better  for  them  than  living  under  such 
a  barbarous  Government  as  they  now  do ; 
but  surely  we  have  already  enough  upon 
our  hands  without  undertaldng  ihe  task 
of  accomplishing  by  force  the  internal 
reformation  of  Afghanistan.  And,  oer* 
tainly,  it  is  not  what  the  Afghans  want. 
It  was  said  by  one  of  themselves  that 
they  could  endure  anarchy,  civil  war, 
rapine,  and  bloodshed,  but  they  could 
not  endure  a  master ;  and  seeing  that  the 
residence  of  a  British  Envoy  among  them 
is  the  first  step  to  their  being  brought 
under  the  yoke  of  a  foreign  master, 
they  are  passionately  opposed  to  it.  I 
submit  that  when  this  is  their  feeling, 
and  when  they  have  more  than  once 
been  promised  that  they  should  not  be 
asked  to  receive  a  British  Envoy  against 
their  will,  it  was  not  wise  to  turn  round 
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on  our  former  deolarations,  to  insiBt  on 
sending  them  an  Envoy,  and  to  make 
war  npon  them  when  they  refused  to 
receive  him.  Surely  this  is  not  the  way 
to  make  Afghanistan  Mendly  to  us.  We 
know  the  effects  of  the  former  war ;  we 
know  for  how  many  years  the  enmity 
and  hatred  it  engendered  against  Eng- 
land survived  in  the  minds  of  the  Af- 
ghans. The  present  war  is  likely  to 
excite  those  feelings  in  a  still  higher 
degree,  for  we  have  not  now  even  as 
much  pretence  for  it  as  we  had  before, 
when  we  professed  to  invade  the  coun- 
try as  the  Allies  of  the  rightful  heir 
to  the  Grown,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
restoring  to  lum  the  power  of  which  he 
had  been,  as  we  contended,  wrongfully 
deprived.  I  think  I  have  shown  to  your 
Lordships  that  it  is  difGlcult  to  understand 
how  this  war  can  tend  to  make  Afghan- 
istan strong,  independent,  and  friendly 
as  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  tell  us  they 
desire  it  to  be ;  but  I  should  like  to  go  a 
little  further,  and  ask  them  distinctly 
to  explain  what  are  the  advantages  they 
hope  to  obtain,  and  what  is  the  state  of 
thmgs  they  seek  to  establish  by  the  suc- 
cess of  our  arms?  Do  they  mean  to 
annex  Afghanistan  to  the  British  Domi- 
nions, or,  what  comes  to  the  same  thing, 
to  set  up  a  pu]^pet  £[ing  to  reign  over  it, 
under  the  advice  of  an  English  Besident, 
and  maintained  on  the  Throne  by  the 
military  power  of  England?  If  so,  the 
experience  of  France  in  Algeria  may 
give  some  notion  of  the  enormous  diffi- 
culties of  the  task  you  will  have  to  under- 
take, though  the  difficulties  the  French 
had  to  contend  with  in  Algeria  were  less 
arduous  than  those  you  will  have  to  face 
in  Afghanistan.  Afghanistan  is  described 
to  us  as  one  of  the  most  rugged  and  im- 
practicable countries  in  the  world.  It 
consists  mainly  of  ranges  of  high  and 
rocky  mountains  divided  by  narrow 
defiles,  with  some  good  land  in  the 
valleys,  but  scarcely  able,  on  the  whole, 
to  jHToduce  enough  food  to  maintain  its 
inhabitants,  who  are  brave,  fierce,  bar- 
barians, utterly  averse  to  the  restraints 
of  a  settled  Gbvemment.  It  is  a  country 
from  which  it  is  simply  impossible  to 
draw  a  revenue  of  any  consequence 
towards  paying  the  enense  of  governing 
it;  while  it  is  so  unfavourable  for  the 
operations  of  regular  troops,  that  the  cost 
and  difficulty  of  govezninff  it  against  tlie 
will  of  the  people  would  be  enoannous. 

revenue  it  might  be  po0- 


sible  to  levy  would  have  to  be  collected 
with  theaidof  militaryforce,  which  would 
also  be  required  every  time  that  an  act  of 
violence  or  disobedience  to  the  law  had  to 
be  punished;  so  that  considering  the  war- 
like habits  of  the  people  I  am  informed 
that,  inthe  opinion  of  men  well  qualified  to 
form  a  judgment  on  the  subject,  30,000 
men,  of  whom  one-half  must  be  British 
soldiers,  is  considered  to  be  the  smallest 
number  that  would  be  required  for  the 
maintenance  of  order.  Have  you  con- 
sidered what  the  cost  and  inconvenience 
of  this  would  be  ?  If  not,  you  ought  to 
do  so  before  you  undertake  so  ungrateful 
and  so  unprofitable  a  task,  which,  in 
the  end,  you  will  probably  be  compelled 
to  abandon.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
the  Afghans  will  be  able  to  drive  you 
out  of  their  country  by  force ;  no,  but 
the  troops  you  could  maintain  there 
would  be  so  harassed  and  worn  down  by 
the  continual  hard  work  imposed  upon 
them,  the  difficulties  of  governing  the 
coimtry  would  be  so  great,  that  in  the 
end  you  would  find  it  practically  impos- 
sible to  persevere  in  the  attempt.  Well, 
then,  if,  foreseeing  the  probability  of  this 
result,  you  determine  not  to  take  posses- 
sion of  Afghanistan,  what  other  course 
will  you  tue  when  you  have  brought  the 
war  to  a  successful  close  ?,  Will  you  de- 
pose the  Ameer  ?  If  so,  who  is  to  be  put 
mto  his  place  ?  Is  there  any  Prince  you 
can  raise  to  power  who  has  sufficient 
weight  and  authority  to  hold  it  without 
your  continual  support  ?  If  not,  to  ap- 
point a  new  Ameer,  only  able  to  govern 
by  British  bayonets,  would  be  but  a 
different  and  more  inconvenient  mode  of 
taking  possession  of  the  country.  Per- 
haps you  contemplate — ^indeed,  I  see  no 
other  course  that  would  be  open  to  you 
— leaving  the  Ameer  in  possession  of 
the  g^reater  part  of  his  territory,  only 
requiring  him  to  give  up  to  you  so  much 
of  it  as  you  may  want  for  what  is  called 
the  '^  rectification  of  your  Frontier," 
and  to  ag^ee  to  such  a  Treaty  as  you  may 
dictate  to  him.  If  this  should  be  your 
plan,  I  suppose  the  Treaty  the  Ameer 
would.be  called  upon  to  sign  would  bind 
him  to  be  your  £riend;  to  receive  a 
British  Envoy  and  as  many  officers  as 
you  may  consider  to  be  necessary  to 
watch  what  is  going  on  in  his  country ; 
to  send  away  me  Bussian  Mission,  and 
to  enter  into  no  further  communication 
with  the  Bussian  authorities;  and, 
lastly,  to  surrender   the  territory  you 
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wish,  to  get  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
Bcienlifio  Frontier.  These  would  be  tiie 
probable  provisions  of  a  Treaty  imposed 
on  the  Ameer  at  the  end  of  a  successful 
war;  and  I  want  to  know  what  jou 
would  gain  by  them  ?  You  can  hardly 
suppose  that  by  compelling  the  Ameer 
to  sign  a  Treaty  declaring  himself  your 
friend,  you  will  make  him  become  a 
friend  ?  Is  this  in  human  nature  ? 
and,  above  all,  in  Eastern  human 
nature?  It  is  certain  that  you  will 
have  made  him,  on  the  contrary,  a 
bitter  enemy,  looking  out  for  the  first 
occasion  of  using  to  your  detriment 
whatever  power  you  may  leave  to  him. 
But  then  you  will  have  expelled  the 
Russian  Agents  from  Afghanistan !  Do 
you  really  suppose  that  bv  causing  the 
recognized  and  official  Agents  of  the 
Bussian  Government  to  be  sent  away 
from  Oabul,  you  will  have  thrown  the 
slightest  difficulty  in  the  way  of  its  com- 
municating with  the  Ameer?  There 
will  be  no  want  of  channels  through 
which  more  frequent  communications 
than  ever  will  be  carried  on  between 
the  Hussian  Government  of  Turkestan 
and  the  Ameer,  who  will  greedily  listen 
to  every  suggestion  offered  to  him  as  to 
the  means  of  annoying  and  injuring 
England.  Nor  do  I  think  that  you  wiU 
gain  much  by  acquiring  the  right  of 
sending  a  British  Envoy,  with  officers 
to  assist  him,  to  Afghanistan.  Your 
Lordships  have  been  told  that  |this  is 
necessary,  because  without  it  you  cannot 
get  the  information  your  interests  re- 
quire as  to  what  is  going  on  in  that 
country.  But  will  you  get  that  infor- 
mation ?  My  noble  Friend  near  me 
(Lord  Lawrence)  gave  us  last  night  a 
striking  description  of  the  position  in 
which  British  officers  found  themselves 
when  sent  some  years  ago  to  Herat  and 
Candahar  with  the  unwilling  consent  of 
Dost  Mahomed.  They  were  treated  as 
spies  and  enemies;  they  could  hardly 
move  a  step  without  a  guard  to  protect 
them ;  and  they  were  cut  off  from  all 
means  of  observation  or  of  gaining  in- 
formation, because  anyone  who  ven- 
tured to  communicate  with  them  be- 
came a  marked  man,  and  was  in  danger 
of  his  life ;  and  this  not  from  the  Go- 
vernment, but  from  the  population,  for 
the  population  and  the  Chiefs  were  even 
more  averse  to  the  residence  of  British 
Agents  among  them  than  the  late  or  the 
present  Ameer.    My  noble  Friend  says 
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that  he  was  told  by  Major  Todd  that 
he  could,  from  passing  merohaatB  and 
others,  get  better  information  at  Pesh*- 
wur,  where  no  one  was  afraid  to  speak 
to  him  freely,  as  to  what  was  going  on 
at  Herat  than  he  could  obtain  at  Merat 
itself  when  he  was  staying  there  as 
an  Agent  of  the  Indian  Government. 
There  remains  the  advantage  of  the 
scientific  Frontier  you  are  to  obtain  by 
taking  territory  from  the  Ameer.  Now, 
my  Lords,  we  know  that  military  autho- 
rities are  divided  on  the  question  whe- 
ther our  Frontier  would  or  would  not 
be  made  stronger  by  being  advanced ; 
and  I  find  that  those  who  recommend  its 
being  advanced  have  been  veiy  carefiil 
not  to  define  the  exact  line  of  uie  Fron- 
tier they  would  substitute  for  that 
which  we  have.  Perhaps  this  may  be 
because  they  have  not  found  it  possible 
to  find  any  new  line  of  Frontier  which 
would  not  be  open  to  all  the  same  ob- 
jections as  our  present  one.  After  read- 
ing what  has  been  urged  on  both  sides, 
it  certainly  appears  to  me  that  the 
arguments  of  those  who  consider  our 
present  Frontier  better  than  any  we 
could  obtain  by  pushing  it  forward  are 
much  the  strongest  on  the  principles  of 
common  sense.  But  assume — ana  I  am 
willing  for  the  purposes  of  arg^oment  to 
assume — that,  as  a  mere  question  of 
military  science,  our  Frontier  might  be 
made  stronger  by  being  advanced, 
still  you  must  remember  that  this  is  not 
all  that  you  have  to  consider ;  you  must 
also  take  into  account  the  effect  on  your 
moral  power  of  your  ending  the  war  by 
taking  territory  from  the  Ameer.  Your 
Lord^ips  are  aware  that  when  the 
assumption  of  the  Government  of  India 
by  Her  Majesty  in  place  of  the  East 
India  Company  was  proclaimed,  it  was 
solemnly  declared  that  Her  Majesty  de- 
sired no  extension  of  the  territory 
which  thus  came  under  her  direct  autho- 
rity, and  would  strictly  respect  the 
rights  of  the  Princes  of  India  and  of  the 
States  adjoining  her  Dominions  to  the 
territory  they  then  held.  Her  Minesty's 
declaration  was  received  with  the 
^eatest  satisfaction,  and  with  oon- 
ndence  by  those  whom  it  affected.  Will 
that  satisfaction  and  confidence  con- 
tinue to  be  felt  ?  The  Indian  Princes 
know  that  both  Dost  Mahomed  and  his 
successor  had  been  more  than  once 
assured  by  Viceroys  of  India  that  they 
should  not  be  pressed  to  receive  Britisa 
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Envoys  contrary  to  their  own  wishes. 
They  have  now  seen  that  the  Ameer  has 
been  pressed  in  the  harshest  manner  to 
receive  a  British  Envoy,  and  that  his 
refusal  to  do  so  has  been  made  the  pre- 
text of  the  war  waged  against  him.    If 
they  now  see  that  fixe  war  is  ended  by 
depriving  him  of  a  part  of  his  territory, 
may  they  not  thinE  that  to  gain  tlus 
territory  was  our  object  from  the  be- 
ginning, and  that  for  this  purpose  we 
picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Ameer  ?    Is 
not  this  the  more  likely  to  be  the  light 
in  which  they  will  view  the  subject, 
when  even  before  the  war  began  it  was 
publicly  stated,  by  no  less  an  authority 
than  the  Prime  Minister  of  England, 
that  one  of  its  objects — ^I  am  not  sure 
he  did  not  say  its  main  object — was  to 
obtain  a  scientifio  Frontier.    Will  not 
the  confidence  hitherto  felt  in  the  pro- 
mises and  declarations  of  the  British 
Gk)vemment  be  thus  shaken ;  and  will 
not  this  cause  a  loss  of  moral  power,  for 
which  the  improvement  of  our  Frontier 
will  be,  indeed,  a  sorry  compensation  ? 
I  must  now  return  for  a  few  moments 
to    another  point    on    which   I    have 
already  slightly  touched.    I  said,   my 
Lords,  that  I  do  not  apprehend  any  evil 
to  the  British  Empire  in  India  from 
the  extension  of  Russian  dominion  in 
Central  Asia.     I  am  quite  aware  how 
largely  that  dominion   has    been    ex- 
tended in  the  last  few  years.    I  listen 
with  the  same  increduHtv  as  most  of 
your  Lordships  to  those  disclaimers  of 
having  any  ambitious  schemes  of  con- 
quest and  aggrandizement  which  we  are 
in  the  habit  of  hearing  from  Eussian 
statesmen  on  behalf  of  uieir  master,  and 
to  their  assertions  that  his  only  motive  in 
all  his  enterprizes  is  pure  and  imselfish 
philanthropy.  I  attach  no  value  to  these 
nne  speeches;   and  certainly  I  am  no 
admirer  of  the  rule  of  Bussia  in  the 
countries    subject  to  her.     The   cruel 
oppression  of  Poland  by  her  has  been 
notorious ;  but  not  only  in  Poland,  and 
other  conquered  Provinces,  but  in  her 
own  original  dominions  the  Qovemment 
of  Bussia  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the 
worst  that  exists  in  any  civilized  county, 
and  the  least  favourable  to  the  welfare 
and    advancement   of  those   who  live 
under  it.    Still,  when  I  consider  what 
is  the  condition  of  Central  Asia,  the 
scenes  of  rapine   and  bloodshed  con- 
tinually goiiu^  on  there,  while  civil  wars, 
and  wars  with  each  other,  habitually  lay 
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waste  the  petty  States  into  which  this 
vast  region  is  divided,  and  that  this 
state  of  things  has  prevailed  for  cen- 
turies, without  the  smallest  symptom 
appearing  that  any  improvement  is  likely 
to  take  place  while  these  wild  tribes  are 
lefk  to  themselves,  I  cannot  but  think 
that  it  would  be  well  for  the  world  if 
they  could  be  brought  even  imder  so 
hanh  a  rule  as  that  of  Bussia,  and  could 
be  made  to  submit  to  order  and  dis- 
cipline by  her  stem  compulsion.  Nor 
do  I  entertain  the  slightest  objection  to 
her  undertaking  this  task.  I  know  that 
not  years,  but  generations,  must  go  by 
before  she  can  create  in  these  countries 
a  Power  formidable  to  us ;  and  looking 
to  the  bad  use— as  I  think  it — which 
she  makes  of  her  resources  and  of  her 
military  power  in  Europe  and  in  Wes- 
tern Asia,  I  am  far  from  regretting  that 
she  should  find  employment  for  a  part 
of  these  resources  and  of  this  power  in 
a  region  where  she  may  possibly  do 
some  good,  and  can  certainly  do  no  harm. 
On  Bussian  authority  we  learn  that  the 
dominions  Bussia  has  already  acquired 
in  Asia  cost  her  not  less  than  £1,000,000 
sterling  annually  beyond  all  the  revenue 
they  can  be  maae  to  yield,  and  that  the 
demand  upon  her  Army  for  troops, 
barely  sufficient  to  keep  this  territory  in 
subjection,  is  inconveniently  heavy.  As 
she  increases  her  possessions  in  this 
quarter,  these  burdens  will  also  increase ; 
and  I  do  not  see  how  we  could  wish  for 
anything  more  likely  to  keep  her  out  of 
mischief  elsewhere  than  that  she  should 
continue  her  career  of  conquest  in  Cen- 
tral Asia.  I  deeply  regret  that  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers,  instead  of  wasting 
so  much  needless  jealousy  on  the  con- 
duct of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia,  had  not 
more  carefully  watched  and  resisted  her 
proceedings  in  other  quarters  where 
they  were  really  dangerous,  and  should 
have  become  her  accomplices  in  per- 
petrating one  of  the  worst  acts  of 
spoliation  of  modern  times,  by  taking 
a  strip  of  territory,  to  which  she  had  not 
the  shadow  of  a  claim,  from  Boumania. 
This  iniquitous  proceeding  was  injurious 
not  only  to  Boumania,  but  to  Europe, 
by  bringing  Bussia  again  to  the  banks 
of  the  Danube,  from  which  it  had  been 
one  of  the  most  useful  results  of  the 
Crimean  War  to  drive  her  back.  Instead 
of  showing  their  jealousy  of  Bussia  by 
adopting  a  new  and  hazardous  policy 
on  our  Indian  Frontier,  Her  Majesty's 
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MimBters  would  haye'done  better  if  they 
had  acted  on  this  feeling  when  there 
was  real  occasion  ibr  it,  and  refused  to 
be  her  accomplices  in  the  nefarious  act 
I  have  referred  to.  I  believe  that  by 
the  policy  they  adopted  towards  Afghan- 
istan they  have  seriously  diminished 
their  means  of  hereafter  counteracting 
the  designs  of  Hussia  in  Europe.  The 
step  taken  by  the  Government  in  oringing 
Indian  troops  to  Malta  was  disapproved 
by  many  friends  of  mine,  but  I  did  not 
agree  in  their  opinion.  Though  the 
advantages  it  ought  to  have  secured  for 
us  were  afterwards  recklessly  thrown 
away,  I  believe  that  at  the  time  it  was 
taken  it  was  a  wise  and  politic  step  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
thus  to  show  that  when  the  interests  of 
the  great  British  Empire  were  menaced 
India,  as  an  important  part  of  that 
Empire,  would  help  to  defend  them. 
But  I  fear  that  for  a  long  time  to  come 
we  have  deprived  ourselves  of  this  most 
valuable  resource  by  plunging  into 
war  with  Afghanistan  to  guard  aeainst 
an  imaginary  danger.  By  rendering 
that  country  hostile,  and  thus  creating 
a  new  demand  upon  the  services  of  the 
Indian  Army,  you  have  made  it  difficult 
for  that  Army  to  spare  any  force  to  as- 
sist you  elsewhere.  Instead  of  this,  I 
believe  that  your  policy,  has  made  it 
necessary  to  send  more  English  troops 
to  India.  Now  that  you  have  sent  a 
considerable  force  beyond  the  Passes, 
I  think  that,  in  order  to  maintain 
your  communications  and  provide  for 
the  security  of  India,  you  ought  to 
lose  no  time  in  increasing  your  Euro- 
pean force  there.  Though  I  feel  that  I 
have  already  trespassed  too  long  on  your 
time,  there  is  one  more  point  on  which  I 
must  say  a  few  words  before  I  sit  down. 
The  Amendment  moved  by  my  noble 
Friend  expresses  the  willingness  of  the 
Ilouse  to  concur  in  granting  the  money 
necessary  for  bringing  the  war  to  a  safe 
and  honourable  conclusion.  I  am  ready 
to  vote  for  this  Hosolution ;  but  I  think  it 
right  to  explain  that  in  doing  so  1  do 
not  mean  to  assent  to  any  grant  for 
further  offensive  operations  against  the 
Afj^hans.  Believing  the  war  to  be  an 
unjust  war,  I  cannot  join  in  any  Vote  for 
affording  the  means  of  carrying  it  fur- 
ther. My  noble  Friend  (Earl  Granville), 
whose  absence  from  indisposition  I  much 
regret,  said  the  other  night  that  it  might 
bo  illogical  to  profess  to  consider  the 
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war  unjust,  and  at  the  same  time  to  be 
ready  to  §prant  money  to  cany  on  the 
war ;  but  m  spite  of  its  being  illogical 
this  was  what  he  intended  to  do,  and 
that  for  the  sake  of  our  gallant  Boldiem 
he  was  ready  to  grant  whatever  Supplies 
were  necessary  &r  their  welfare  ana  for 
carrying  on  the  war  with  vigour.  No 
man  will  more  gladly  than  myBelf  aeeent 
to  whatever  may  be  proposed  in  order 
to  secure  the  safety  and  welfEue  of  our 
gallant  soldiers  who  have  so  greatly  die- 
tinguished  themselves  in  the  operations 
that  have  already  taken  place;  but  it 
would  be  quite  a  different  thing  to  ffive 
our  sanction  to  Votes  intended  to  afford 
the  means  of  canying  on  the  war  with 
vigour — that  is  to  say,  of  engaging  in 
further  offensive  operations  against  the 
Afghans.  This,  my  Lords,  u  we  con- 
sider the  war  to  be  unjust,  would,  in  my 
opinion,  be  something  much  worse  than 
illogical ;  and,  for  my  part,  I  will  not  vote 
for  giving  a  single  shilling  for  sudi  a 
purpose.  I  regard  the  war  as  unjust ; 
and  I  therefore  consider  that  in  waging 
it  a  national  crime  is  committed,  and 
that  we  shall  everyone  of  us  be  respon- 
sible before  God  if  we  consent,  as  liton- 
bers  of  this  House,  to  abet  and  encou- 
rage it.  I  must  add  that  my  vote  for 
the  Amendment  of  my  noble  Friend  is 
meant  to  be  one  of  decided  opposition 
to  the  Resolution  moved  by  the  noble 
Viscoimt,  declaring  the  assent  of  this 
House  to  the  use  of  the  Indian  Bevenue 
for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war.  This,  I  think,  would  be  most  un- 
just to  the  people  of  India.  My  noble 
Friend  on  the  cross  Benches  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  has  explained  his  reasons  for 
regarding  the  present  state  of  the  Indian 
finances  as  unsatisfactory.  I  entirely 
concur  in  this  opinion.  I  believe  the 
people  of  India  to  be  already  over-taxed 
and  to  require  relief.  We  know  what 
heavy  burdens  have  been  thrown  on  the 
Indian  Treasury  by  successive  famines ; 
we  know,  too,  that  various  public  works 
which  are  urgently  wanted,  and  some  of 
which  would  greatly  assist  in  averting 
future  famines,  have  been  postponed, 
owing  to  the  difficulty  of  findmg  money 
to  carry  them  on.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  seems  to  me  that  to  employ  the 
Bevenues  of  India  in  carrying  on  an  un- 
righteoiis  war  not  to  the  advantage,  but 
probably  to  the  detriment,  of  India, 
would  be  most  unjust.  The  people  of 
India  have  not  been,  and  could  not  be. 
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consulted  on  the  sabject ;  they  are  not 
responsible  for  what  nas  been  done.  It 
is  the  people  of  England  who  are  respon- 
sible ;  for  they,  through  their  Bepresenta- 
tiyesyhave  given  HerMajesty's  Ministers 
the  power  to  take  the  measures  which 
have  had  the  result  which  we  see.  The. 
cost  of  the  war  ought,  therefore,  to  fall 
on  this  country  and  not  on  India ;  and 
on  that  ground  I  must  vote  against  the 
Sesolution  of  the  noble  Viscount. 

The  lord  CHANCELLOR:  My 
Lords,  before  making  some  observa- 
tions upon  the  very  interesting  speech 
to  whioh  your  Lordships  have  just 
listened,  I  owe  it  to  the  respect  which  I 
feel  for  my  noble  Friend  the  late  Se- 
cretary of  otate  who  spoke  last  nieht  on 
the  cross  benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  to 
refer  to  one  subject  on  which  he  toudied, 
and  on  which  1  think  some  misunder- 
standing prevails  out  of  doors.  My 
noble  Friend  referred  to  what  is  called 
the  Constitutional  question  of  the  right 
of  the  Executive  to  recommend  to  the 
Sovereign  a  commencement  of  war  with- 
out a  previous  appeal  to  Parliament.  I 
heard  from  my  noble  Friend  what  I  ex- 
pected to  hear — a  free  and  full  admis- 
sion that  in  any  step  which  the  Oo- 
vemment  have  taken  they  have  only 
acted  within  the  limits  of  their  Consti- 
tutional power.  But  my  noble  Friend 
proceedea  to  say  that  a  time  might  come 
when  there  would  be  a  disposition  in 
the  country  to  consider  whether,  as  a 
people  governing  themselves,  some 
alteration  in  the  present  rule  might  not 
be  desirable,  and  some  principle  estab- 
lished by  which  a  previous  appeal  to 
Parliament  should  be  insisted  upon. 
Upon  that  question  itself,  which  is  only 
a  question  of  theory  and  of  future  con- 
sideration, I  should  not  tiiink  it  riffht  to 
delay  your  Lordships  with  more  man  a 
few  sentences;  but  I  think  it  as  well, 
since  the  subject  has  been  mentioned,  to 
point  out  to  your  Lordships  that  there 
are  connected  with  it  considerations 
very  much  wider  and  lai^er  than  those 
to  which  my  noble  Ixiend  referred. 
My  Lords,  if  it  is  to  be  a  rule  of  the 
Constitution  that  an  appeal  should  be 
made  to  Parliament  before  war  is  de- 
clared, it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  that  is  a  rule  to  be  applied  to  all 
wars  and  in  all  circumstances ;  because 
you  cannot  leave  it  to  tibe  GK)vemment 
to  decide  that  the  rule  shall  be  applied 
in  some  cftses  and  not  in  others.    Now, 


my  Lords,  let  it  be  remembered  that  so 
far  as  the  Executive  Qovemment  are 
concerned  there  could  not  possibly  be  a 
rule  more  conducive  to  their  ease  and 
comfort.  Nothing  could  be  more  agree- 
able to  them  than  to  shift  the  respon- 
sibility of  war  from  their  own  shoulders 
to  the  shoulders  of  Parliament.  I  speak, 
I  am  sure,  for  many  of  those  who  have 
held  office  of  State  under  the  Crown. 
If  it  has  been  their  fate  to  recommend 
to  the  Sovereign  a  commencement  of 
war,  I  think  they  will  agree  with  me 
that  nothing  more  serious,  no  duty  more 
irksome,  could  well  be  imagined.  My 
next  observation  is  this.  If  you  appeal 
to  Parliament,  you  must  lay  before  Par- 
liament all  the  secret  information  which 
the  Qovemment  possesses.  We  have 
not  in  this  country  any  Secret  Commit- 
tees, such  as  are  possessed  by  other  coun- 
tries, to  which  information  can  be  com- 
municated which  cannot  be  made  public 
to  everybody.  And  I  would  ask  your 
Lordships  to  consider  how  it  would  be 
possible  in  Parliament,  as  it  exists  in 
this  country,  to  have  a  discussion  upon 
the  subject  of  a  war  with  all  the  secret 
information  which  the  Qovemment 
possesses.  You  must  adopt  one  of  two 
courses.  Tou  must  either  give  Parlia- 
ment an  imperfect  knowledge  of  the 
case,  or  you  must  reveal  to  Parliament 
information  which  might  utterly  frus- 
trate the  object  you  mi^ht  have  in  view 
in  making  the  war.  And  the  matter 
does  not  end  there.  The  existing  rule 
of  the  Constitution  of  this  country  in  this 
matter  is  not,  as  some  people  imagine, 
an  ancient  remnant  of  Prerogative  right 
adhered  to  and  preserved  for  the  pur- 
pose of  increasing  the  power  of  the  So- 
vereign and  of  the  Executive  Qovem- 
ment. It  is  a  rule  which  was  main- 
tained at  the  very  best  period  of  the 
Constitution,  and  maintained  advisedly 
and  deliberately,  and  I  believe  there  is 
no  rule  which  is  better  for  Parliament  it- 
self. Parliament  at  present  has  this 
very  great  advantage — as  soon  as  war  is 
commenced  and  Parliament  is  appealed 
to  to  support  it,  Parliament  is  aole  to 
take  a  wide  and  general  view  of  the  ob- 
ject and  purpose  of  the  war,  and  also  of 
its  probable  results.  If  Parliament  is 
dissatisfied,  it  has  nothing  to  do  but  to 
come  to  those  votes  which  would  lead  to 
the  appointment  of  another  Executive, 
and  that  other  Executive  would  have  the 
advantage,  not  indeed  of  being  able  to 
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stop  the  war,  but    of   preventing   its 
being  carried  on  in  the  spirit  of  the 
policy  in  which  it  was  originally  under- 
taken.     Supposing,  however,   Parlia- 
ment to  be  the  authority  which  had 
commenced  the  war,  it  could  not  recede 
from  what  it  had  undertaken,  and  the 
war  would  have  to  be  carried  on,  what- 
ever changes  might  occur,  to  'the  bitter 
end.     There  is  another  consideration  to 
be  borne  in  mind.     If  it  is  to  be  pro- 
posed that  the  power  of  commencing 
war  should  emanate  from  Parliament,  I 
would  remind    your  Lordships  that  a 
very  small  part  of   the    object  which 
my  noble  iViend   appears  to   have   in 
view  would  be  accomplished.    You  can- 
not stop  at  the    commencement  of   a 
war;    you   must  go  further  back.     In 
the  conduct  of  foreign   affairs  there  is 
scarcely  an  interview  with  an  Ambas- 
sador—  there  is  no  part  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  pursued  from  day 
to  day  —  which  may  not  in  some  cir- 
cumstances and  in  some  contingencies 
load  to  war;  and  if  you  say  that  war 
must  not   be   undertaken  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  you   must  not 
only  have  a  Secret  Committee  to  judge 
of   the    war,    but   you    must    have    a 
foreign  department  of  Parliament  con- 
ducting the  foreign  affairs  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    It  is  quite  impossible  that 
you  should  take  the  commencement  of 
the  war  as  a  matter  separate  from  the 
whole  conduct  of  foreign  affairs.    I  pass 
now  from  that  subject  to  the  more  imme- 
diate object  of  the  present  Motion  of  the 
noble  Viscount.     My  Lords,  I  know  that 
this  Motion  has  been  freely  called  out- 
of-doors  a  Party   Motion.      I   am  not 
going  to  give  it  any  such  name.     I  have 
no  right  to  speculate  upon  the  motives 
of  those  who  originated  it  or  of  those 
who  support  it ;  and  I  desire  in  any  ob- 
servations I  have  to  make  not  to  refer  in 
any  shape  or  form  to  any  question  of 
Party.     My  Lords,  I  have  in  my  time 
paid  some  attention  to  the  conduct  of 
Indian  affairs  ;  and  I  must  say  there  is 
nothing  which  has  ever  filled  me  with  a 
deeper  feeling  of  respect  than  the  posi- 
tion in  the  Government  of  Indiaof  tnose 
who  are  the  Ministers  of  India  in  this 
country  and  of  those  who  are  the  Vice- 
roy's of  India  abroad.     I  believe  there 
is  not  one  of  those  distinguished  persons 
I  have  known  who  has  not  endeavoured 
to  conduct  the  Government  of  India  for 
the  benefit  of  India,  and  for  no  purpose 
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or  object  of  Party.  The  Ministers  of 
India  at  home  and  abroad  have  a  most 
difficult  part  to  fiU.  They  are  in  a  posi- 
tion of  almost  perfect  isolation;  they 
have  to  undertake  a  work  of  g^reat  diffi- 
culty, of  great  responsibility,  and  of 
great  importance,  requiring  great  detaU 
of  information  upon  subjects  as  to  which 
information  is  difficult  to  acquire.  If 
all  goes  smoothly,  they  get  no  thanks; 
if  an3rthing  g^s  wrong,  they  are  held 
accountable.  My  Lords,  I  believe  no- 
thing could  be  more  disastrous  than  to 
make  questions  relating  to  the  govem- 
ment  of  India  the  subject  of  Party  war- 
fare in  this  country.  Looking  at  the 
Government  of  India  as  I  do,  I  feel 
that  those  engag^  in  it  are  entitled  to 
every  consideration  and  respect  in  this 
House ;  and  I  think  if  it  had  been  my 
fate  to  be  Viceroy  of  that  great  Empire 
I  should  have  looked  with  some  degree 
of  indulgence  and  sympathy  upon  my 
successors.  I  will  simply  look  at  the 
policy  that  has  been  pursued  in  India 
for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  his- 
tory of  that  policy  We  are  accustomed 
to  speak  of  Afghanistan ;  but  I  am  not 
sure  that  we  at  home  can  realize  exactly 
the  position  of  that  country  with  refer- 
ence to  our  Indian  Possessions.  Let  me 
give  your  Lordships  an  illustration  of 
what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  position  of 
Afghanistan.  I  will  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  suppose  that  the  northern  part 
of  Scotland  was  not  incorporated  with 
England,  and  that  it  was  held  by  an 
independent  race  very  much  less  civil- 
ized than  we  are — a  race  independent 
and  warlike,  and  as  numerous  as  the 
population  of  Afghanistan ;  and  I  would 
ask  your  Lordships  further  to  suppose 
that  to  the  north  of  Scotland  there  was 
an  extension  of  land  representing  some- 
what the  features  of  Central  Asia,  in 
which  there  was  a  Power  of  great  in- 
fluence, of  great  strength,  and  of  great 
energy,  and  one  which  had  shown  a 
tendency  to  move  southwards.  Let  me 
ask  your  Lordships  further  to  suppose 
that  between  this  country  and  Scotland 
there  was  a  belt  of  mountains  something 
like  that  to  the  south  of  Afghanistan — a 
belt  of  mountains  with  three  or  four 
Passes,  impassable  except  at  those  Passes, 
and  the  Passes  were  in  the  hands  of  the 
people  of  Scotland.  If  that  were  so,  and 
if,  further  than  that,  we  began  by  having 
with  the  Sovereigpi  ruling  in  ScK>tland  a 
Treaty  of  friendship,  and  if  we  found 
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afterwards  that  tliat  Treaty  of  f riendsliip 
was  acted  upon  in  this  way — the  subjects 
of  this  country  were  not  allowed  to  pass 
into  Scotland,  and  we  were  utterly  un- 
acquainted with  what  was  going  on  in- 
side Scotland,  and  we  had  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  was  going  on  which  might 
result  in  iniury  to  this  country — then  I 
ask  you  this  question :  Would  we  here 
in  this  House — and  I  speak  to  those  on 
one  side  as  much  as  to  those  on  the 
other — ^avely  and  calmly  discuss  a 
point  of  diplomatic  etiquette  ?  Would 
not,  rather,  both  sides  of  the  House  be 
urging  the  Government  of  the  country 
to  take  those  stops  which  were  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  make  secure  the  posi- 
tion of  this  country  in  regard  to  this 
northern  neighbour  ?  Let  me  ask  what 
has  been  the  policy  with  reference  to  Af- 
ghanistan in  India  during  the  last  10 
years  ?  I  heard  with  great  interest  the 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  just  now  state 
what  his  opinion  had  been  for  the  last 
40  years  of  the  advances  which  had 
been  made  in  Central  Asia  by  a  great 
Northern  Power.  We  all  know  the 
consistency  of  the  noble  Earl;  and  I 
have  not  a  doubt  that  he  has  main- 
tained, without  hesitation  and  without 
alteration,  the  views  which  he  says  he 
maintained  in  the  Cabinet  of  1839 — that 
the  steps  which  the  Cabinet  took  at  that 
time  to  improve,  as  they  thought  it  ne- 
cessary, our  position  in  India  were  taken 
against  his  wishes.  My  noble  Friend 
says  how  he  would  deal  with  the  ad- 
vances of  Eussia:  he  would  take  no 
notice  of  them.  That  is  the  policy 
which  he  says  ought  to  have  been  pur- 
sued in  1839;  and  that  is  the  policy 
which  he  thinks  ought  to  have  been 
pursued  ever  since.  I  turn  from  that 
policy — the  policy  of  the  ostrich — and  I 
look  to  the  policy  which  has  been  laid 
down  by  the  highest  authorities  in  India. 
You  have  it  stated  in  moderate  compass, 
and  yet  one  which  makes  the  statement 
too  large  for  me  to  refer  to  in  words. 
Let  me  remind  you  of  what  occurred  in 
1868.  A  very  interesting  Paper  was 
drawn  up  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  of  the  best  judges  of 
the  subject  who  could  be  found.  That 
Paper  considered  the  question  which  my 
noble  Friend  has  referred  to;  it  con- 
sidered at  great  length  the  position  of 
India  with  regard  to  Afghanistan ,  and  it 
pointed  out  four  dangers,  differing  in 
degree.    Ihe  first  was  that  to  whioh  the 


noble  Earl  has  referred — ^the  possibility 
of  an  invasion  of  India  by  a  Northern 
Power  through  Afghanistan.  You  may 
say  that  is  not  very  likely  and  it  would 
be  a  very  difficult  task — an  invasion  of 
the  country  against  the  will  of  the  Euler 
of  Afghanistan.  The  second  danger  was 
an  invasion  of  India  in  which  the 
Northern  Power  and  Afghanistan  would 
assist  each  other.  The  third  danger  was 
action  by  Afghanistan  itself  upon  our 
Frontier  and  upon  the  northern  part  of 
our  Indian  Possessions.  The  fourth 
danger  was  a  progress  of  a  Northern 
Power  into  Afghanistan,  gaining  influ- 
ence and  settling  itself  there,  making 
Afghanistan  a  centre  of  intrigue  and  a 
harbour  for  discontented  persons,  to  the 
injury  of  our  Indian  Possessions.  These 
are  the  dangers  which  are  described  and 
explained  at  ^eat  length  by  Sir  Henry 
Bawlinson.  You  will  find  they  were 
submitted  to  the  Government  of  India  of 
that  day,  when  the  noble  Lord  at  the 
Table  (Lord  Lawrence)  was  Gbvemor 
General.  Did  he  or  the  other  eminent 
persons  to  whom  the  Paper  was  sub- 
mitted take  the  view  of  the  noble  Earl, 
that  all  this  was  mere  chimera — that  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  was  the  victim  of  a 
scare,  and  that  the  best  policy  was  to  take 
no  notice  of  what  Bussia  was  doing  ? 
Nothing  of  the  kind.  I  find  the  Me- 
moranda which  were  written  upon  the 
essay  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  beginning 
with  the  despatch  of  the  Governor 
General  in  Council,  and  including  the 
Minutes  which  are  enclosed  in  that  de- 
spatch from  some  of  the  best  authorities 
— the  Lumsdens,  Sir  D.  F.  M'Leod,  and 
Colonel  Taylor — all  of  them  differing  as 
to  the  degree  of  danger  and  as  to  what 
should  be  done  to  meet  the  danger ;  but 
all  these  eminent  and  experienced 
persons  admitted  that  the  danger  pointed 
out  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  to  a  greater 
or  less  degree  did  exist.  But  it  is  in 
these  Papers  we  find  a  definition  of  the 
policy  which  has  been  advocated  as  the 
policy  of  the  noble  Lord  at  the  Table. 
1  am  not  entering  into  this  with  the 
least  desire  to  cast  the  slightest  reflection 
upon  any  person  concerned;  no  doubt 
they  all  stated  what  they  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  the  course  we  ought  to 
pursue.  I  will  refer  to  one  sentence  in 
which  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  stated  what 
his  opinion  was  of  the  course  that  ought 
to  be  adopted  in  the  Government  of 
India.    Having  described  what  he  con- 
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ceived  to  bo  tlie  danger  of  the  situationy 
ho  thus  continues — 

**  Another  opportunity'  now  presents  itself. 
The  fortunes  of  Shore  All  Khan  are  again  in  the 
ascendant.  He  is  already  in  possession  of  Herat, 
Candahar,  and  Ghizni,  and  is  expectodf  either 
in  person,  or  as  represented  hy  his  son,  Mahomed 
Yakooh  Khan,  to  bo  soon  installed  at  Cabul. 
He  should  be  secured  in  our  interests  without 
further  delay.  Provided  that  he  is  unentangled 
with  Russia,  the  restoration  of  his  father's  sub- 
sidy and  the  moral  support  of  the  British  Indian 
Government  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
place  him  above  all  opposition  and  to  secure  his 
fidelity.  If  he  has  been  already  tampered  with, 
his  expectations,  of  course,  will  be  higher.  It 
may,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  furnish  him  with 
arms  and  officers,  or  even  to  place  an  auxiliary 
contingent  at  his  disposal;  but  whatever  the 
price  it  must  be  paid,  of  such  paramount  im- 

Sortance  it  is  to  obtain  at  the  present  time  a 
ominant  position  at  Cabul,  and  to  close  that 
avenue  of  approach  against  Russia." — [A/phati' 
istattf  No.  1,  p.  38.] 

That  was  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Eaw- 
linson ;  wliat  was  the  opinion  of  the 
noble  Lord,  then  Sir  John  Lawrence  ? 
I  will  take  along  with  the  policy  of  Sir 
John  Lawrence  that  of  one  of  his  great 
supporters,  Sir  Bichard  Temple;  they 
both  stated  their  opinions,  and  this  was 
that  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  writing  as 
Governor  General  in  Council — 

**  The  following  are  the  only  fresh  measures 
which  we  could  bring  ourselves  to  recommend : 
— Wo  think  that  endeavours  might  be  made  tQ 
come  to  some  clear  understanding  with  the 
Court  of  St.  Petersburg  as  to  its  projects  and 
desigpis  in  Central  Asia,  and  that  it  might  be 
given  to  understand,  in  firm  but  courteous 
lanppiage,  that  it  cannot  be  permitted  to  interfere 
in  the  affairs  of  Aighanist«[i,  or  in  those  of  any 
State  which  lies  contiguous  to  our  Frontier." — 
[Ibid.  p.  46.] 

Now,  my  Lords,  divesting  this  language 
of  what  is  mere  courtesy,  it  means 
simply  this — that  those  who  are  conduct- 
ing at  home  diplomatic  relations  with 
St.  Petersburg  should  tell  Bussia  dis- 
tinctly that  any  interference  with  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  or  any  State  con- 
tiguous to  our  Frontier  would  not  be  per- 
mitted— would  be  a  casus  belli.  That  is 
the  meaning  of  words  of  this  kind. 
This  view  was  repeated  in  a  separate 
Memorandum,  in  which  the  words  used 
were — 

**  We  might  also  endeavour  to  come  to  some 
mutual  arrangements,  and  to  an  understanding 
with  Russia;  and,  failing  that,  we  might  give 
that  Power  to  understand  that  an  advance 
towards  India,  beyond  a  certain  point,  would 
entail  on  her  war,  in  all  parts  of  the  world, 
with  England."~[/Airf.  p.  61.] 

That  was  the  policy  advocated  at  that 
The  Lord  Chancellor 


time.  Is  that  the  policy  of  the  noble 
Lord  now  ?  If  I  caught  oorredly  what 
fell  from  the  noble  Ix)rd  last  nighty  he 
said — 

**  I  think,  now,  if  Rustia  will  not  entar  into 
satisfactory  arran^^cnts  with  us  aboai  Af- 
ghanistan, or,  having  made  them,  allowi  her 
officers  in  Central  Asia  to  violate  them,  thai 
ulterior  measures  should  be  tiUcen  in  Tg«gl^«<i 
to  protect  India." 

That  is  the  policy — ^to  take  nltearior 
measures  in  England  to  protect  Lidia. 
What  Sir  Eichara  Temple  says  ii 


<*  Without,  therefore,  at  all  objecting  to 
what  Russia  is  doing  in  Bokhara,  we  have  a 
right  to  ask,  for  our  own  interest  and  aaMy, 
that  she  abstain  from  all  interference  in  Aijghan- 
istan  (including  Herat)  and  Yarkand.  As  our 
relations  with  Russia  are  at  present  friendly, 
we  might,  I  submit,  make  diplomatio  represent 
tations  to  her  on  |the  subjecC  .  .  If  after  that 
she  persiBted  in  interfering  within  the  pro- 
hibited limits,  it  could  only  be  with  a  view  of 
injuring  us,  and  our  Gt)vemment  would  know 
how  to  take  the  steps  which  alone  could  pro- 
perly be  taken  under  such  drcumstanoea.  In 
that  case  Russia  would  have  to  look  to  her  own 
safety  in  various  parts  of  the  world." — [Md* 
p.  67.] 

That  is  the  policy  of  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last.  That  is  a  clear  and  decided 
policy ;  it  is  the  world  at  war,  and  India 
supine  and  quiescent :  make  diplomatic 
representations  at  home  in  ^gland; 
tell  Bussia,  in  firm  and  courteous  lan- 
guage, you  will  not  allow  her  to  inter- 
fere wim  Afghanistan;  do  nothing  in 
India  towards  Afffhanistan;  make  no 
Treaty  with  Afghanistan  in  India; 
make  no  offer  of  fJliance  to  Afghanistan 
in  India ;  leave  all  that  to  take  care  of 
itself ;  but  let  the  GK)T6mment  at  home, 
in  its  diplomatio  intercourse  with  Bussia, 
tell  Bussia  we  shall  go  to  war  with  her 
in  every  part  of  the  world.  Call  this  a 
policy  of  inactivity !  I  call  it  a  policy 
of  desperate  and  dangerous  activity. 
But  it  is  at  the  wrong  time  and  place.. 
It  is  an  activity  after  the  evil  is  done. 
It  is  an  activity  of  reprisals,  not  of  pre* 
vention.  You  have  a  great  coontiy, 
in  the  fiate  of  which  you  have  the 
highest  interest ;  you  have  the  greatest 
interest  that  it  should  be  friendly  to 
you;  that  it  should  not  be  alienated 
from  you — that  it  should  not  be  oor- 
rupted  by  those  beyond  it ;  but  in  place 
of  doing  anything  to  secure  firmly  ita 
friendship,  instead  of  takine  steps  to 
prevent  its  beingoorrupted  and  alienated, 
you  leave  it  open  to  corruption  and  aliena- 
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tion,  oad  make  your  whole  policy  to 
reat  upon  threata  to  those  outside  tliat 
they  are  not  to  interfBTo  with  it.  Was 
there  ever  a  policy  which  was  so  little 
oonsietent  with  what  our  knowledge  of 
humaa  nature  is  ?  And  I  aak  your 
Lordships  how  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
a  policy  of  that  kind  is  to  be  called  a 
poliey  of  inactivity  ?  But  let  us  see  how 
this  policj  works  when  tried,  for  it  has 
been  tried,  and  the  moment  it  was  tried 
it  broke  down.  In  1873  the  attention  of 
the  then  Viceroy  (Lord  Northbrook)  waa 
called  to  the  advances  of  Bussia.  He 
wrote  a  despatch  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  home,  and  this  is  what  he  said.  Your 
lordships  will  remember  that  before 
the  despatch  arrived  a  particular  para- 
graph of  it  was  sent  home  by  telegMjih 
to  be  communicated  by  the  India  OfBco 
to  the  Foreign  Office  that  it  might  be 
laid  before  Buasia.  This  is  the  para- 
graph— 


"  We  think  it  for  intaresfa  of  petice  that 
Bn«WB  siiould  know  our  reUtiona  wiUi  Afghan- 
iBtBD,  and  wo  say  in  parogrBph  IS  :^'  Although 
wo  have  abBtained  fcoin  eotermg  into  any  Treaty 
ongagoment  to  support  the  Ameor  by  })ritiah 
troops  in  the  event  of  AfghaaiBtan  bein^  at- 
tacked from  without,  yet  tbo  completa  inde- 
pendence of  ACghamBtan  Ib  bo  important  to  the 
interests  of  Britieh  India  that  the  Oovemment 
of  India  could  not  look  upon  an  attack  upon 
Afghanistan  with  indifTerence.' " 

The  Viceroy  was  not  going  so  far  as 
Sir  Bichard  Temple— he  only  said  very 
mildly,  but  intelligibly,  that  the  British 
Government  womd  not  look  on  any 
attack  on  the  independence  of  Afghan- 
istan with  indi£Eerenoe. 

"  So  long  as  the  Ameer  cootinuH  aa  he  has 
hitherto  done  in  aocordance  with  om  advice  in  his 
relationawithhii  neighbours,  ho  would  naturally 
look  for  material  assiBtance  from  ua :  and  cir- 
cumstances might  occur  under  which  we  should 
ooDSider  it  inomnhent  upon  ub  to  recommend 
Her  Majotty'B  QoTemment  to  render  him  such 
aniftanGe.  I  propose  to  inform  Cabul  Envoy 
of  oenae  of  this  paragraph,"— [/»irf.  102-3.] 

What  happened  ?  It  waa  sent  home  to 
the  Duke  of  Ai^ll.  He  thought  it  a 
very  proper  thing  to  send  it  to  the 
Foreign  Office  to  be  communicated  to 
BuBBia ;  but  what  did  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  say?  I  am 
sorry  the  noble  Earl  who  was  then 
Secretary  of  Stat«  for  Foreign  Ai^iira  is 
not  in  Me  place ;  but  I  mention  th«  fact 
not  to  cast  any  blamo  npon  him,  bat  in 
order  to  show  "how  this  policy  worked 
when  it  was  tried.    What  did  the  noble 


Earl  do  ?    The  noble  Earl  replies  to  the 

Under  Secretary — 

"I  am  to  requaet  that  yon  will  state  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  that  Lord  aranvillo  would  not 
think  it  desirable  to  communicate  to  the  Rusniiui 
Government,  as  Buggostcd  by  tho  Indian  Go- 
vermnont,  a  copy  of  the  former  deepatch,  and 
BO  convoy  to  it  indirectly  an  intimation  that 
an]^  aggretaion  by  it  on  Afghanistan  would  be 
reuated  by  Qreat  Britain  with  farce  of  umt" — 
[Ctnlml^iia,  So.  1  (1878),  p.  20«.] 

So  that  when  the  moment  came  for  that 
to  be  done  which  Sir  John  Lawrence 
said  ought  to  be  done — the  moment  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Indian  Government 
to  inform  the  Foreign  Office,  that  the 
Foreign  Office  might  inform  Bussia,  that 
any  aggression  on  Afghanistan  would 
not  bo  viewed  with  indiiference — the 
Foreign  Office  declined  to  do  it.  Why? 
Because  it  would  be  conveying  to  Bussia 
indirectly  an  intimation  that  any  ag- 
gression on  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
would  be  resisted  by  Great  Britain  by 
force  of  arms.  The  communication  waa 
not  made,  and  thus  tho  great  policy 
upon  which  the  Indian  Government  had 
rested  op  to  that  time  utterly  broke 
down.  The  noble  Earl  the  other  night, 
who  waa  formerly  Secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  Afi'airs  (Earl  Granville], 
said  —  "  Ton  ask  me  what  my  policy 
would  be  with  regard  to  Afghanistan. 
I  will  tell  you:  I  would  follow  the 
course  pursued  and  advised  by  those 
three  viceroys  —  Sir  John  Lawrence, 
Lord  Mayo,  and  Lord  Northbrook ; " 
but  whon  in  the  Foreign  Office  he 
did  not  follow  that  pohcy.  I  want 
your  Lordships  to  consider  what  effect 
this  policy  produced  upon  the  person 
principally  concerned — upon  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  The  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last  night  {rora  the  cross -Benches 
said  it  would  be  quite  useless  and  im- 
practicable to  inquire  what  it  was  that 
had  aifected  the  temper  and  disposition  of 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  In  the  view 
of  my  noble  Friend  it  would  be  quite 
useless,  because  he  approved  the  policy 
of  the  Government  up  to  the  end  of  tho 
year  1876,  and  had  nothing  to  complain 
of  in  it ;  therefore  it  waa  immaterial  to 
consider  what  was  the  effect  produced 
on  Shere  All  up  to  that  time.  Bat  when 
he  said  it  waa  impracticable,  I  cannot 
quite  agree  with  him.  Generally  speak- 
ing, it  IB  most  unprofitable  work  to  take 
the  opinion  of  bystanders  as  to  what  is 
passing  in  men's  minds ;  but  as  regards 
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tho  Ameer,  we  have  a  singular  official 
history  on  that  subject.  If  you  look  at 
these  Papers,  you  will  find  what  I  can 
only  call  a  series  of  pictures  g^ven  by 
Bhere  Ali  himself  in  nis  letters,  as  to 
how  he  became  affected  in  regard  to 
his  foreign  relations  from  year  to  year. 
I  doubt  whether  the  records  of  diplo- 
macy contain  anything  more  grapnic. 
I  think  they  may  be  termed  '*  The  Pro- 
gress of  Diplomacy,"  because  they  g^ve 
the  very  be^nning  of  the  end — the  first 
communication  of  Kussia  sent  to  Shere 
Ali,  and  the  subsequent  communications 
from  us,  which  produced  such  an  im- 
pression on  his  mind.  Your  Lordships 
will  [recollect  what  took  place  in  1869 
with  Lord  Mayo.  At  that  time  the 
Ameer  was  thinking  very  little  about 
foreign  affairs.  I  do  not  observe  that 
the  name  of  any  external  Power  was 
mentioned,  or  that  anything  as  to  his 
external  relations  was  referred  to ;  but 
what  he  was  very  anxious  about  were 
the  internal  concerns  of  his  country.  He 
had  hardly  taken  his  seat  upon  the 
Throne ;  he  was  exposed  to  very  great 
dangers  and  intrigues  on  every  side; 
and  what  he  did  want  was  that  Lord 
Mayo  would  give  him  an  assurance  to 
maintain  his  family  on  the  Throne, 
and  to  assist  him  if  he  should  be  dis- 
turbed by  internecine  causes.  Your 
Lordships  know  what  took  place.  Lord 
Mayo  did  not  give  him  all  ne  wished — 
he  did  not  enter  into  the  engagement 
which  the  Ameer  would  have  liked; 
but  ho  satisfied  him  as  to  the  friendship 
of  the  British  Government,  and  used 
this  expression — that  they  would  view 
with  displeasure  any  attempt  made  in- 
side Afghanistan  to  disturb  him  on  his 
Throne.  The  Ameer  went  away  so  far 
pleased,  having  had  an  assurance  given 
nim  which  he  had  never  had  up  to  that 
time.  That  was  his  position  at  the  be- 
ginning of  this  historv.  What  is  the 
next  step  ?  A  somewhat  sing^ar  and 
a  very  important  one  in  the  Ameer's 
career.  He  had  received  the  first  letter 
from  Bussia,  and  he  was  in  a  flutter  of 
excitement  on  the  subject.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  find  it  in  the  Central  Asia 
Papers  at  pa^e  108.  It  is  a  communi- 
cation from  the  Ameer.  He  expressed 
his  anxiety  to  know  why  Bussia  should 
write  to  a  State  with  which  she  was  al- 
ready in  friendly  relation.  He  thought 
she  must  have  some  sinister  design. 
He  says  there  was  reason  of  apprehen. 

Th0  Lord  Chancellor 


sion,  for  already  Bokhara  had  sabmitted 
to  Bussia.  He  forwarded  the  letter  to 
the  Indian  Government ;  and  in  a  moat 
humble  and  respectful  way  lie  be- 
sought the  Indian  GK>yemment  to  tell 
him  what  answer  he  should  retam. 
Major  Pollock,  at  Peshawar^  on  the 
26th  of  May,  1870,  says— 

''With  the  above  oame  a  forwarding  letter 
from  His  Highness  the  Ameer  to  my  address, 
and  one  from  the  Gabul  Agent,  to  the  effect 
that  the  Ameer  was  much  troubled  at  the  re- 
ceipt'of  the  letters  from  the  Rossian  authoritiea  at 
Tashkend,  for  the  following  reasons : — Ist.  What 
reasons  can  the  Russians  have  for  writing  letters 
in  a  friendly  strain  to  a  State  which  has  already 
friendly  relations  with  the  British  GK>ye(mment  P 
.  .  .  There  is  room  for  apprehension,  for  the  King 
of  Bokhara  has  already  submitted  himself  to,  or 
become  a  dependent  of,  Russia,  and  it  would  not 
be  surprising  to  find  Russian  officials  estaUish- 
ing  themselyes  on  the  actual  border  of  Afghan- 
istan.  If  (which  Gk>d  forbid)  they  shomd  so 
establish  themselyes  on  the  actual  border  and 
harbour  our  enemies,  what  hope  is  there  of  the 
borders  of  Turkestan,  Balkh,  and  Herat  remain- 
ing on  a  satis^tory  footing  without  full 
('  Ramil ')  arrangements  being  made,  and  it  is 
impossible  that  such  complete  measure  can  be 
carried  out  for  the  protection  of  these  borders 
without  the  help  ana  assistance  of  the  British 
Goyemment,  with  which  the  Afghan  Kingdom 
is  allied." 

Nothing  could  show  more  precisely  the 
state  of  mind  in  which  the  Ameer  was 
in  1869.  What  is  the  next  picture  in 
this  series  of  transformations?  Your 
Lordships  will  find  it  at  page  197,  in  a 
letter  to  our  Envoy  at  Uabul.  He 
said — 

"His  Highness  in  priyate  said  that  he 
gathered  from  this  murrasila  that  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Russian  authorities  to  establish  a 
regular  and  frequent  oorrespondenoe  with  tho 
C&ul  Goyemment.  What  demands  careful 
thought  in  their  inconsiderate  language  is,  that 
notwithstanding  that  the  Russian  Gt)yemment 
must  haye  thoroughly  apprehended  and  been 
oonyinced  that  the  weal  or  woe  of  the  Afghan 
State  is  entirely  bound  up  in  and  associated 
with  that  of  the  British  Goyemment,  still  when 
writing  about  boundaries  Ihey  make  use  of  this 
unguarded  expression,  which  may  indicate  Gtod 
knows  what  intentions  in  their  minds^  yis., 
'for  as  much  as  the  slightest  alteration  in  mten« 
tion  leads  to  <Uraleasure  between  parties,  it  de- 
stroys entirely  the  harmony  which  may  exist 
between  them.'  Further,  when  the  GK>yemor 
of  Turkestan  writes  in  his  letter  that  the  in- 
structions of  his  Soyereign  are  to  ayoid  all  in- 
terference with  or  annoyance  to  his  neighbours, 
it  is  a  cause  of  astonismnent  that  the  Aussian 
interpretation  of  harmony  with  neighbours  is  a 
strange  one,  for  in  but  a  few  years  they  haye 
extended  their  possessions  from  the  foot  of  the 
Throne  of  Russia  to  the  borders  of  Bokhara, 
and  now  style  the  Afghan  State  <  their  neigh- 
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boura,'  obliviom  of  tho  hct  that  Bokhua  and 
^liTn  intervene.  II  (which  may  Ood  forfend) 
the  country  of  Bokhara  nnd  Kbira  become* 
theirs,  and  their  Frontier  i»  extended  without 
the  interrention  of  any  bufier  ('  pardab ')  to  tbe 
limits  of  Aighaaicitan,  which  may  indeed  be 
txuly  styled  the  Frontier  of  Hindustan,  Ood 
only  knows  what  line  of  policy  or  demeanour 
they  will  adopt  towards  Afp'hBiustBn,  and  what 
troubles  may  be  in  stom  for  the  Afghan  and 
Rngti^h  QoTemmeuta." 


That  waa  the  letter  in  1872.  Nothing 
could  be  more  friendly,  nothings  could 
show  more  complete  reliance  on  the 
British  Government  than  thia  letter  of 
His  Highness  then,  as  In^  former  cases, 
requesting  the  Viceroy  to  tell  him  what 
answer  to  make.  There  were  one  or 
two  more  letters  in  the  same  strain. 
WeU,  my  Lords,  what  was  the  answer  ? 
TThat  did  the  Indian  Government  tell 
the  Ameer  f  I  find  the  Indian  Govem- 
tnent  replying  as  follows : — 

"Should  His  EighneM  the  Ameer  allude  to 
these  letters,  and  nuulitest  the  apprehensions 
which  his  courtion  entertain,  the  Agent  should 
be  instructed  to  state  that  the  Viceroy  and 
Ooremor  Qoneral.in  Council  tees  in  them  no 
ground  whatever  for  apprehenaion,  but  rather 
additional  reason  for  behaving  that  the  Euasian 
authotitiet  desire  to  maintain  none  of  the  rela- 
tion* bat  thorn  of  amity  with  the  Government 
of  Afghanistan."— (Jti'd.  p.  ZOS.] 

That  was  the  only  consoladon  the  In- 
dian Oovemment  gare  him  in  his  dis- 
tress. He  was  very  much  alarmed  at 
the  Biuaians  coming  across  the  Frontier; 
but  the  Indian  Government  cheered 
Mm  up  by  telling  him  that  those  com- 
munications which  alarmed  him  were 
only  a  proof  of  the  friendship  of  the 
Itussian  Government.  That  brings  ua 
to  the  next  scene,  in  1873.  Your  Lord- 
ships have,  I  believe,  heard  a  good  deal 
about  this  already,  and  I  shaU  refer  to 
it  very  briefly.  We  have  the  impression 
on  the  Ameer's  mind  as  to  the  danger 
he  was  in,  owing  to  the  movements  of 
.  Bossia,  in  what  his  Agent  oommunicated 
to  US.    His  Agent  s^d — 

'*  Tims  hu  approached  very  near  when  the 
BniaianB,  after  taKing  poeseeaion  of  TTi^anj  and 
Herve  Bhajehan,  will  make  oommunicationa  for 
exercinng  tome  influence  in  my  kingdom.  It 
is  aa  clear  u  daylight  Uiat  as  soon  aa  tiie  Rus- 
riaoa  will  takepoaM)Nd(Ht  of  Merve  Bbajehan,  the 
Tukomana  will  necessarily  take  lefure  in  Bad- 
Aaaa  in  Hcmt,  and  it  they  do  not  oeaiat  from 
udr  ndabehaTionr,  via.,  from  oanaing  injury  to 
titti  finariana  from  time  to  tisie,  the  Huaaianj 
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to  the  interests  of  the  Afghan  and  English 
Qovemmente  being  identical,  will  have  to  adopt 
very  serious  measures  for  its  removal." 

And  he  adds — 

"  The  Britiah  Qovemment  should  take  my 

views  and  reflectiona  into  most  careful  considera- 
tion, and  be  kind  enough  to  sympathize  with 
Afghanistan,  otherwise  I  have  not  at  all  received 
any  peace  of  mind  whereon  I  can  place  perfect 
reliance  and  remain  quiet  or  free  from  aaiiety. 
Should  the  British  Qovemment  intentionally 
overlook  this  matter  with  a  view  to  tomporlEing 
for  a  few  days,  it  is  their  own  affair,  but  I 
wiU  repreaent  my  circumstances  in  a  clear  fonn 
in  debul  without  tdme-serring  hesitation." — 
[A/fhaHitlan,  No.  I,  p.  111.] 

Nothing  could  be  mora  clear  than  the 
meaning  of  the  Ameer  when  he  gave  us 
this  intimation.  He  said,  in  effect — "  It 
is  your  aSair  as  well  as  mine.  If  you 
adopt  a  time-serving  policy  I  cannot  help 
it.  Ihave  warned  you;  I  have  delivered 
my  own  aoul."  I  own,  my  Lords,  I  was 
very  much  surprised  the  other  day  at  a 
statement  which  I  saw  from  the  noble 
Duke,  whose  absence  we  must  all  regret, 
(the  Duke  of  Argyll).  Thenoblo  Duke 
said  that  in  1873  the  Ameer  either  was 
or  pretended  to  be  very  much  afraid  of 
the  Buseian  advance,  and  that  he  held 
out  the  b^t  which  was  thought  to  be 
most  tempting  to  catch  the  Indian  Oo- 
vemment.  I  do  not  know  how  that  is. 
I  have  read  the  whole  of  these  Papers — 
there  is  a  deal  more  in  the  same  strain — 
and  I  must  say  I  have  never  seen  ex- 
pressione  which  conveyed  to  my  mind 
more  clearly  the  convictions  of  a  man 
really  and  thoroughly  alarmed.  But  if 
it  was  the  view  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
at  that  time  that  the  Ameer  was  only 
pretending  to  be  alarmed  and  was  hold- 
mg  out  a  bait  to  catch  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, I  can  very  well  understand  the 
oouTse  which  was  taken  with  regard  to 
the  alarm  of  the  Ameer.  I  wiU  say  a 
little  more  of  the  documents  which 
passed  in  1873.  I  am  going  to  refer  to 
them  not  for  the  purpose  of  casting  a 
shadow  of  blame  on  anyperson  connected 
with  the  eventsof  that  year,  but  because 
it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  your  Lord- 
ships should  see  what  was  done  in  1873 
in  order  to  judge  of  the  policy  of  1876, 
because  the  policy  pursued  in  1876  was 
a  policy  to  remedy  that  which  had  been 
overlooked  or,  at  all  events,  not  done  in 
1873.      I  will  take  the  telegram  which 
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was  sent  home  by  the  Viceroy  in  1873 
to  the  Secretary  of  State.  I  was  very 
much  surprised,  I  own,  as  to  the  contro- 
versy which  has  arisen  upon  the  con- 
struction of  that  telegram.  I  shall 
adopt  myself  implicitly  the  construction 
which  the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Northbrook) 
tolls  us  the  Government  of  the  day  put 
upon  it,  and  that  he  put  upon  it.  But, 
while  adopting  that  construction,  I  must 
toll  your  Lordships  the  construction 
which  I  put  upon  it.  The  Viceroy  had 
informed  the  Government  at  home  of 
those  apprehensions  of  the  Ameer,  and 
had  proposed  to  give  the  Ameer  some 
assurances  of  assistance.  This  is  what 
the  telegram  of  the  26th  of  July  says  in 
reply— 

"  Cabinet  thinks  you  should  inform  Ameer 
that  we  do  not  at  all  share  his  alarm,  and  con- 
sider there  is  no  cause  for  it :  but  you  may  as- 
sure him  wo  shall  maintain  our  settled  policy  in 
favour  of  Afghanistan,  if  he  abides  by  our  advice 
in  external  affairs.'* — [^Ibid,  108.] 

Now,  my  Lords,  I  have  been  accustomed 
all  my  life  to  study  the  meaning  of  docu- 
ments, and  I  will  tell  you  frankly  what 
I  think  this  document  means.  The 
Ameer  told  the  Viceroy  that  he  was  very 
much  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  the 
Bussians,  and  he  asked  for  some  new 
assurances  in  t^e  circumstances  of  his 
now  position.  He  never  suggested  to 
tho  Viceroy  that  the  Indian  Government 
was  goin^  to  fall  short  of  anything 
that  had  been  promised  by  previous 
Viceroys — by  Lord  Lawrence  or  Lord 
Mayo  ;  he  never  suggested  it  for  a 
moment.  He  never  suggested  that  the 
Lidian  Government  was  going  to  recede 
from  any  engagement  made  with  him ; 
but  what  he  did  suggest  was  that  the 
changed  state  of  affairs  required  that 
something  new  should  be  done — that 
some  engagement  must  be  entered 
into,  some  promise  made  to  him,  which 
had  never  been  made  before  ;  tiiat  the 
policy  pursued  by  Lord  Lawrence  and 
Lord  Mayo  was  all  veiy  well  in  its  way 
and  well  suited  for  the  time  when  it  was 
adopted,  but  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  he  must  have  something  more  de- 
finite, something  more  tangible,  than 
the  engagements  previously  given  by 
the  Lidian  Government.  Hiat  was 
what  the  Ameer  meant ;  but  the  meaning 
of  the  telegram  from  home  was  that  we 
did  not  share  the  alarm  of  the  Ameer, 
and  that  we  meant  to  pursue  the  polioy 
we  had  pursued  all  tnis  time.     What 

Th$  Lord  ClumoMor 


happened?  Communicatioiifi  were  made 
to  the  Ameer,  and  how  were  they  taken  ? 
The  first  complete  oommumoation  to  tiie 
Ameer  was  in  the  shape  of  a  deepatch 
from  the  Gbvemor  General,  whidi  your 
Lordships  will  find  at  page  116.  It 
said — 

'*  The  result  of  the  communications  between 
the  British  and  the  Russian  Govemmeiitt  haa 
been,  in  my  opinion,  materiallv  to  strengthen 
the  position  of  Afghanistan,  and  to  remove  ap« 
prehension  of  dangers  from  without.  .... 
I  have  had  some  conversation  with  your  Envoy 
on  the  subject  of  the  policy  which  the  Brituh 
Government  would  pursue  in  the  event  of  an 
attack  upon  your  Highness*  tenitoiiee.  A 
copy  of  tho  record  of  these  conversationB  ia  at- 
tached to  this  letter.  But  the  question  is  in  my 
opinion  one  of  such  importanoe  that  the  diacns- 
sion  of  it  should  be  postponed  to  a  more  soitable 
opportunity.  I  do  nut  entertain  any  appre- 
hensions of  danger  to  your  Highness*  tern* 
tories  from  without,  and  I  thenefore  do  not 
consider  that  it  is  necessary  that  your  Highnen 
should  at  present  incur  any  large  expenditure 
with  a  view  to  such  a  contmgency.  My  hope 
is  that  having  received  the  foregoing  assur- 
ances, your  Highness  will  now  be  enabled  to 
devote  your  undisturbed  attention  to  the  con- 
solidation and  improvement  of  your  internal 
government.  Tho  British  Government  deeiree 
to  see  your  Highness*  country  ^werful  and 
independent.  It  is  mv  determination  to  main- 
tain the  policy  which  has  been  adopted  towards 
your  Highness  by  my  predecessors,  Lend  Iaw- 
ronco  and  Lord  Mayo,  and  I  repeat  to  your 
Highness  the  assurance  given  you  at  the 
Umballa  Durbar,  that  the  British  GK>vemmont 
will  endeavour  from  time  to  time,  by  such 
means  as  circumstancesmayrecLuire,  to  strengthen 
the  GK)vemment  of  your  Ebghness,  to  enable 
you  to  oxerciso  with  equity  and  with  justice 
your  rightful  rule,  and  to  transmit  to  your 
descendants  all  the  dignities  and  honours  of 
which  you  are  the  lawful  possessor." 

How  did  the  Ameer  understand  this» 
because  that  is  the  next  evidence  we 
have  on  the  subject?  If  I  had  been 
the  Ameer  I  should  have  said  to  myself 
the  substance  of  all  this  is  that  notliing 
is  to  be  done.  I  asked  for  a  new  engage- 
ment, and  I  am  told  to  wait  till  a  more 
convenient  time.  The  Ameer  wrote 
back  after  a  short  interval  to  the  (Go- 
vernor General.  I  will  not  read  the 
letter,  since  your  Lordships  have  seen 
it.  What  the  Ameer  says  is,  in  sub- 
stance, this,  and  I  may  remark  that  the 
tone  of  the  letter  is  such  as  was  never 
adopted  in  a  communication  to  a  Viceroy 
of  Lidia  before.  To  say  that  the  tone 
of  the  letter  is  not  courteous  is  saving 
much  too  little.  Apart,  however,  irom 
the  discourteous  tone,  the  Ameer,  in  sub- 
stance, says — **  I  come  to  you  for  relief 
and  for  engagements  suited  to  the  posi- 
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tion  in  whicli  I  find  myself.  Ton  are 
going  to  retire  from  wliat  Lord  Lawrenoe 
and  Lord  Mayo  proposed ;  but  I  come 
to  suggest  that  you  must  do  something 
more  than  was  promised  by  either  of 
them,  and  you  tell  me  that  you  are  g^ing 
to  resume  their  policy.  If  so,  what  is 
the  use  of  your  going  through  the  cere- 
mony of  having  these  long  interviews  ?" 
Your  Lordships  have  heard  the  Ameer's 
opinion  about  the  letter  he  had  pre- 
viously received  from  General  Kauf- 
mann.  Well,  his  answer  to  the  next 
letter  he  received  from  General  Kauf- 
mann  was  this — and  your  Lordships  will 
be  amused  at  the  change  of  tone.  I  do 
not  think  the  reply  of  the  Ameer,  dated 
the  16th  of  November,  1873,  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  Indian  Government.  It 
was  written  on  his  own  inspiration,  and 
here  it  is.  He  says  to  the  Kussian  Go- 
vernor General  at  Tashkend — 

**  I  received  your  kind  and  friendly  letter 
dated  the  1st  Aug^t,  1873,  on  22nd  idem, 
and  was  extremely  gratified  with  its  contents. 
The  cause  of  the  delay  of  a  few  months  in  the 
dispatch  of  a  reply  to  it  is  evident,  viz.,  first 
you  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  afterwards  you 
were  occupied  in  the  Kharism  expedition.  I  hope 
you  have  now  returned  in  health  and  comfort 
to  Tashkend,  and  I  have,  therefore,  considered 
it  advisable  to  take  the  opportunity  of  sending 
a  reply  to  your  murrasilla.  I  am  much  ^pratified 
with  the  contents  of  your  letter  explainmg  that 
His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
is  anxious  for  the  peace  and  welfare  of  neigh- 
bouring States,  and  that  you  have  considerea  it 
one  of  ^our  most  pleasing  duties  to  report  to 
His  Majesty  that  you  have  had  every  reason  to 
be  satiflfiea  witii  me,  and  that  I  liave  upheld 
the  friendship  existing  between  us.  It  is  as 
evident  as  daylight  that  at  nreeent  His  Majesty 
is  a  great  and  powerful  Monarch,  and  it  is, 
therefore,  becoming  that  neighbouring  States 
should  enioy  tranquillity  and  convenience.  This 
policy  will  tend  to  confirm  the  friendship  exist- 
ing between  His  Majesty  and  these  States." — 
[Central  Asia,  No.  1  (1878),  p.  8.] 

Did  ever  such  a  change  in  the  same 
number  of  months  come  over  a  Corre- 
spondence between  two  Potentates  ? 
Compare  this  with  the  letter  sent  to  our 
Viceroy  only  a  few  months  before  and 
see  what  a  difference  there  is.  Yet  I 
am  told  that  the  mind  of  the  Ameer 
continued  the  same,  and  that  up  to  the 
time  of  the  late  Viceroy's  arrival  in 
India  there  was  no  change  on  his  part. 
My  Lords,  it  was  done  at  the  end  of  the 
year  1878.  It  was  finished  then,  and 
there  was  no  change  afterwards.  So 
much  for  the  letters ;  but  I  must  oaU  in 
two  witnesses  to  speak  on  this  subject. 


First,  there  is  the  late  Gbvemor  General. 
What  does  Lord  Northbrook  say  as  to 
the  feeling  of  the  Ameer  in  the  year 
1873.    His  Lordship  says — 

<*  His  language  after  the  return  of  his  Enroy, 
Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  from  Simla  in  1873  was 
certainly  far  from  satisfactory ;  but  wo  are  dis- 
posed to  attribute  it  either  to  his  impression 
that  we  were  so  anxious  for  his  support  that 
by  assuming  an  attitude  of  dissatisfaction  he 
might  obtam  further  assistance  from  us ;  or  to 
his  disappointment  that  we  did  not  give  him 
the  distinct  pledge  he  asked  that  the  British 
Government  womd  protect  him  under  all  cir- 
cumstances against  external  attack,  coupled 
perhaps  with  nis  discontent  at  the  result  of  the 
Seistan  arbitration."  —  lAfyhanistaHf  No.  1, 
p.  134.] 

I  am  not  here  dwelling  on  the  question 
as  to  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to 
refuse  to  give  the  pledge  which  the 
Ameer  asked  for.  1  am  now  dealing 
merely  with  the  question  of  fact.  Is  it 
a  fact  that  the  mind  of  the  Ameer  was 
changed  at  this  time?  Lord  North- 
brook,  at  all  events,  makes  no  doubt 
about  it.  Next,  I  will  take  the  evi- 
dence of  our  Native  Kesident  at  Cabul. 
Writing  in  January,  1875,  but  speaking 
of  the  previous  year,  he  says — 

'*  Considering  then  the  external  and  internal 
state  of  Afglumistan,  I  am  firmly  convinced 
that  now  is  the  time  for  the  interference  of  the 
British  Government  with  a  view  to  the  peace  of 
that  country  and  the  tranquillity  of  Hinaoostan. 
The  f ollowmg  are  a  few  of  the  reasons  why  the 
Government  of  India  should  interfere  in  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan : — For  a  long  time  the 
Briti^  Government  has  been  anxious  to  estab- 
lish amicable  relations  with  the  Ruler  of  Cabul, 
but  without  success." 

And  then  he  goes  on — 

'*The  possible  inclination  of  the  Ameer  to- 
wards another  party  (Russia  P)  owing  to  the 
silence  and  apparent  apathy  of  the  British 
Qovemment."--[/Jirf.  p.  146. J 

That  is  what  our  Besident  at  Cabul  at 
the  time  of  the  late.Yiceroy  reports  to 
him  as  his  opinion  of  the  feeling  of  the 
Ameer.  Now,  what  evidence  have  we 
on  the  other  side  ?  The  noble  Viscount 
who  moved  the  Amendment  told  us  last 
night  that  Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  was 
on  the  Council  of  Lord  Northbrook  and 
that  of  Lord  Lytton,  had  addressed  to 
the  newspapers  a  letter,  in  which  he  said 
that  up  to  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
Lord  Northbrook  Uie  Ameer  had  no 
feeling  of  hostility  to  us,  and  that  all 
his  hostility  was  due  to  the  measures 
taken  in  1876,  and  since  that  time.  The 
noble  Viscount  dwelt  very  much  on  that 
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lotter  as  a  proof  that  it  was  the  conduot 
of  the  present  Gbvemment  which  has 
caused  the  hostility  of  the  Ameer.  My 
Lords,  I  wish  to  speak  with  great  re- 
spect of  Sir  Henry  Norman.  I  have 
heard  some  persons  say  that  that  letter 
was  one  which  ought  not  to  have  been 
written  to  the  newspapers ;  but  I  do  not 
express  an  opinion  on  that  point.  I  do 
not  know  what  the  habits  of  Indian 
Councillors  are ;  but  they  appear  to  me 
not  to  be  very  reticent,  and  they  seem  to 
use  considerable  freedom  in  their  com- 
munications to  the  newspapers.  How- 
ever, I  do  not  say  anything  about  this 
lotter,  except  to  express  my  opinion  that 
if  it  had  been  kept  back  for  24  hours  it 
would  never  have  been  published  at  all. 
Strange  to  say,  when  it  was  published 
in  the  newspapers,  it  appeared  side  by 
side  with  another  letter  from  the  Ameer 
himself.  Side  by  side  with  Sir  Henry 
Norman's  letter,  saying  that  the  whole 
of  the  hostility  of  the  Ameer  had  been 
occasioned  by  the  events  since  1876, 
there  appeared  a  letter  from  the  Ameer 
stating  j  ust  the  reverse.  Unfortimately, 
therefore,  the  noble  Viscount's  witness 
is  discredited  by  the  person  principally 
concerned.  The  Ameer  says  the  hostility 
occurred  at  the  time  when  the  late 
Viceroy  interfered  with  him  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  treatment  of  his  son.  I  must 
say  that  the  late  Viceroy  was  in  a  very 
unfortunate  position  in  regard  to  that 
subject,  for  I  observe  that  General 
Kau&nann  wrote  on  the  same  subject 
to  the  Ameer.  General  Kaufmann  told 
the  Ameer  that  he  had  acted  quite  right 
towards  his  son,  and  that  the  first  thing 
necessary  was  that  parental  rights  should 
be  enforced.  The  late  Viceroy,  writing 
in  a  different  strain,  told  the  Ameer  that 
ho  was  quite  wrong.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  am  not  surprised  at  the  Ameer 
preferring  the  advice  of  General  Kauf- 
mann to  that  of  the  late  Viceroy.  At 
all  events,  I  think  we  may  remove  from 
this  discussion  the  testimony  of  Sir  Henry 
Norman.  Let  me  now  say  a  word  or 
two  about  these  occurrences  in  1873.  I 
repeat  that  I  blame  no  person  whatever, 
for  it  is  very  easy  to  be  wise  after  the 
event — to  go  back  and  say  what  ought 
to  have  been  done  five  or  six  years  ago. 
I  do  not  propose  to  adopt  that  course.  But 
I  appeal  with  confidence  to  your  Lord- 
ships on  both  sides  of  the  House,  whether 
if  you  had  to  do  over  again  what  was  done 
in  1873,  you  would  n9t  then  have  pro- 
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mised  to  give  the  Ameer  the  aasistance 
he  asked  for?  I  cannot  entertain  a 
doubt  that, by  an  overwhelmingmajority, 
you  would  have  said  it  would  have  been 
a  happy  thing  if  we  had  taken  that 
opportunitv,  as  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson 
advised,  of  obtaining  the  friendship  of 
the  Ameer  by  conceding  all  that  he 
asked  for.  Well  now,  my  Lords,  the 
transactions  of  1873  were  the  justifica- 
tion for  the  conduct  of  the  Gbvemment 
in  1876.  I  refer  to  the  Mission  of  Sir 
Lewis  Felly.  I  am  not  going  into  the 
details  of  the  history  of  that  Mission ; 
but  I  have  heard  it  said  that  that  Mis- 
sion was  an  attempt  to  force  upon  the 
Ameer  British  Itesidents  in  Afghanistan. 
I  entirely  deny  that  statement.  There 
is  no  foundation  for  it.  The  whole  of 
that  Mission — the  whole  of  the  proposals 
made  by  Sir  Lewis  Felly,  and  the  pro- 
posals made  before  Sir  Lewis  Felly  met 
the  Ameer's  Envoy — proceeded  on  the 
avowed  and  the  <£stinot  condition  that 
there  was  to  be  no  force  whatever  ap- 
plied to  the  Ameer,  and  that  he  was  to 
understand  it  was  not  a  question  of 
forcing  anything  upon  him.  I  was  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  noble  Earl  speak  of 
this  as  an  attempt  to  force.  What  were 
the  facts  ?  They  were  that  the  Envoy 
who  was  sent  to  Cabul  was  supplied  with 
an  aide  memoire  to  show  to  the  Ameer 
and  to  the  Durbar  at  Oabul  what  the 
advantages  were  which  we  were  pre- 
pared to  give  in  return  for  the  concession 
of  having  British  Agents  resident  in 
Afghanistan.  He  was  told  that  the 
Government  were  ready  to  make  with 
him,  in  the  form  I  have  described,  en- 

gagements  of  a  character  such  as  before 
e  had  asked  for ;  but  that  if  he  wished 
for  those  engagements,  there  must  be  a 
consideration  on  the  other  side;  that 
that  consideration  must  be  the  presence  of 
British  Besidents,  not  in  Cabul,  but  on 
the  Frontiers  of  his  territories ;  and  that 
this  was  absolutely  necessary  in  order 
that  we  should  carry  out  the  engage- 
ments which  we  were  about  to  make. 
Well,  what  happened  at  Cabul  ?  Tour 
Lordships  have  the  narrative  of  the 
meeting  which  took  place,  and  of  the 
Durbar  held  before  the  Envoy  was  sent 
to  meet  Sir  Lewis  FeUy.  The  Durbar 
distinctiy  understood  that  the  condition 
which  was  to  be  the  tine  qud  nan  of  the 
negotiations  was  the  admission  of  British 
Itesidents.  They  met  again,  and  at  last 
they  agreed  to  accept  that  condition; 
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and  it  was  on  that  footing  tliat  the 
Envoy  came  to  meet  Sir  Lewis  Pellj. 
What  happened  afterwards?  Let  me 
remind  your  Lordships,  in  the  first  place, 
as  to  &e  question  of  these  British 
Agents,  that  the  policy  of  having  British 
Agents  in  Afghanistan  has  never  been 
disputed.  It  has  been  admitted  by  the 
late  Gbvemor  General,  as  well  as  insisted 
on  by  the  present  Viceroy.  Let  me 
remind  you  of  what  was  said  on  this 
in  the  time  of  the  late  Governor  Ge- 
neral.   Writing  in  Council  he  said — 

"  We  a^pree  with  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
that,  having  regard  to  the  present  aspect  of 
affairs  in  Turkestan,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
a  British  officer  should  be  stationed  at  Herat. 
The  appointment,  it  is  true,  would  be  attended 
with  some  risks,  and  the  usefulness  of  the  mea- 
sure would  depend  on  the  discretion  of  the 
Agent  who  might  be  selected.  But  if  an  officer 
of  experience  and  sound  judgment  were  chosen 
who  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  the  Ameer 
and  the  Afghan  officials,  we  should  anticipate 
great  advantage  from  the  arrangement. — llbid. 
p.  133.] 

And  your  Lordships  will  remember  that 
in  1873  the  late  Viceroy  himself  pro- 
posed that  a  British  officer  should  so 
into  Afghanistan  and  survey  the  whole 
of  the  boimdaries  of  that  country.  Was 
there  any  reason  to  suppose  that  the 
Ameer  would  not  be  prepared  to  receive 
British  Eesidents  as  a  concession  in  re- 
turn for  advantages  which  were  to  be 
given  to  him  ?  Here,  again,  I  have  got 
the  concurrence  of  the  late  Viceroy  and 
his  Council.  Their  testimony  on  the 
subject  is  quite  explicit.  I  do  not  agpree 
with  what  fell  from  the  noble  Earl  who 
spoke  last,  that  any  engagement  on  this 
subject  had  been  given  to  the  Ameer 
either  by  Lord  Mayo  or  by  anyone  else 
on  behalf  of  the  Indian  Government. 
I  believe  the  correct  statement  on  this 
point  is  the  one  given  in  the  despatch 
of  the  Governor  General  in  June,  1875  ; 
and  I  am  quite  satisfied  with  the  con- 
clusion which  the  Governor  General  and 
his  Council  then  came  to  as  to  the  in- 
tentions of  the  Ameer.    He  says — 

'*  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that  either 
the  Ameer  himself  or  his  Minister,  Noor  Ma- 
homed Shah,  did  in  confidential  communications 
with  Captain  G^y  express  a  readiness  to  accept 
at  some  future  time  not  far  distant  the  presence 
of  British  Agents  at  places  in  Afghanistan,  ex- 
cepting Cabul  itself.  But  our  impression  is  that 
the  intimation  was  intended  to  be  contingent 
either  upon  the  receipt  of  far  more  substantial  as- 
sistance than  was  promised  the  Ameer  at  the 
Umballa  Conferences,  or  upon  the  conclusion  of 
a  Dynaatio  Treaty,  that  is,  upon  obtaining  the 


recognition,  in  a  Treaty  with  the  British  Go- 
▼erzmient,  of  his  son  Abdoolla  Jan  as  his  suc- 
cessor."—[/Wrf.  p.  131-2.] 

The  Eabl  op  NOETHBEOOK  : 
Sead  the  next  paragraph. 

The  LOED  CHAJ^CELLOE  :  I  am 
anxious  not  to  omit  anything  which  in 
fairness  ought  to  be  read. 

The  Eael  OF  NOETHBEOOK :  The 
next  paragraph  is  not  in  my  hands ;  but 
it  simply  states  that  the  impression  was 
that  this  was  not  information  which 
could  be  so  relied  upon  as  to  found  on  it 
any  representation  to  the  Ameer. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE :  I  do 
not  see  the  alteration  which  that  makes 
in  these  matters.  I  am  anxious  to  state 
the  thing  as  favourably  to  the  noble 
Earl  as  I  can.  As  I  understand  the 
view  of  the  noble  Earl,  it  is  this — They 
state  that  the  Ameer  required  some 
terms  to  be  offered  to  him  as  a  con- 
dition to  his  receiving  British  Agents. 
That  is  exactly  the  conclusion  which  I 
have  g^ven.  If  you  had  proposed  to  the 
Ameer  to  put  Agents  in  Afghanistan 
without  giving  him  something  in  return, 
he  would  never  have  consented;  but  he 
was  quite  prepared,  when  the  sublect 
was  last  mooted  to  him,  for  the  conside- 
ration of  the  advantages  which  were 
to  be  given  to  him,  to  consent  to  the  ad- 
mission of  British  Agents.  And  I  wish 
to  remind  your  Lordships  that  it  is  a 
complete  misapprehension  to  say  that 
the  Ameer  had  manifested  an  absolute 
objection  to  receive  British  Agents  in 
his  territories.  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
I  take  the  evidence  which  the  Governor 
General  and  his  Council  have  given  as 
to  that.  They  say  it  is  a  question  of 
bargain,  and  that  was  exactly  how  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  was  ordered  to  deal  with  it. 
He  was  ordered  to  make  a  bargain  ;  he 
was  armed  with  the  power  of  offering 
the  Ameer  very  great  advantages  and 
benefits,  and  was  directed  to  ask  in  re- 
turn, as  a  matter  on  which  the  Ameer 
was  to  be  a  free  and  a  consenting  party, 
the  admission  of  British  officers  into 
Afghanistan.  That  bargain  was  not 
accepted.  What  occurred  at  the  Con- 
ference ?  It  has  been  said  that  the  ob- 
ject  of  Sir  Lewis  Felly  was  to  pick  a 

n>rrel  at  the  Con&rence  with  the 
eer  and  his  Envoy.  I  have  read  with 
some  care  the  narrative  of  what  took 
place  at  the  Conference ;  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  that  anything  more  unlike  an 
attempt  to  pick  a  quarrel  than  Sir  Lewis 
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Felly's  conduct  I  never  read.  Anything 
more  careful,  more  elaborate  than  his 
explanations,  more  patient  than  his  at- 
tention to  all  the  complaints  of  the  Envoy 
I  never  read.  The  Conference  went  on 
from  day  to  day  and  from  week  to  week. 
The  whims  and  the  caprice  of  the  Envoy 
were  indulged ;  he  was  allowed  to  speaic 
day  after  day  without  interruption.  Sir 
Lewis  PeUy  presented  the  advantages 
which  he  had  to  offer  in  the  most  at- 
tractive form ;  everything  which  patience, 
temper,  and  long  experience  could  enable 
a  man  to  do  to  make  a  Conference  suc- 
cessful was  done  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly. 
But  what  was  the  conduct  of  the  Envoy  ? 
In  the  first  place,  when  he  arrived,  al- 
thoiigh  our  resident  Agent  told  us  that 
the  Durbar  at  Cabul  had  an*eed  to  the 
terms  that  were  to  be  offered  with  regard 
to  British  Agents,  the  Envoy  professed 
himself  to  be  entirely  without  power  to 
assent  to  such  an  arrangement.  What 
was  his  argument  ?  It  was  this — "  You 
offer  to  me  certain  advantages,  certain 
assistance,  certain  promises,  and  a  certain 
Treaty  with  the  Ameer,  but  you  are 
bound  to  do  this  already.  My  interpre- 
tation of  the  Treaties  which  already 
exist  between  Afghanistan  and  Ghreat 
Britain  already  binds  you  to  do  all  that 
you  now  propose  to  do."  Nothing 
could  be  more  absiird  than  that  state- 
ment. That  was  really  the  climax  of 
Oriental  ingenuity.  What  did  the  En- 
voy do?  He  said — "  You  point  out  to 
me  in  great  detail  the  position  of  Af- 
ghanistan and  the  advantages  which  it 
will  derive  by  being  protected  by  Ghreat 
Britain  from  any  ag^gression  of  Bussia  : 
but  I  must  remind  you  of  what  you  told 
me  three  years  ago.  Then  you  read  to 
me  extracts  from  your  despatches  with 
Bussia,  and  read  to  me  assurances  by 
which  Bussia  promised  not  to  meddle 
with  Afghanistan,  and  that  it  was 
not  within  the  sphere  of  her  influence. 
Then  now,*'  says  the  Envoy — "  I  can- 
not think  that  all  these  assurances 
could  be  given  between  two  such  reli- 
gious Governments  like  those  of  Bussia 
and  Great  Britain,  and  by  excellent 
and  religious  Envoys,  and  Secretaries 
of  State,  and  after  all  there  is  the 
slightest  reason  to  fear  Bussia's  inter- 
fering with  Afghanistan.  He  turned 
against  us  the  despatches  of  1873, 
which  assured  him  that  there  was  no 
danger  to  his  dominions,  and  in  that 
way  the  Conference  continued  until  the 
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Envoy  died.  But  what  was  happening 
at  Cabul  all  this  time?  Your  Lor£ 
ships  will  find  it  in  the  Central  Asia 
Papers.  Bussian  messengers  were 
going  to  and  from  Cabul,  and  seldom 
was  there  a  day  when  one  was  not  pre- 
sent there,  holding  conferences  and  con- 
sultations with  the  Ameer.  The  Ameer 
was  collecting  troops  on  his)  Frontier ; 
he  was  communicatmff  with  the  Akhoond 
of  Swat,  the  Patriardi  of  the  Mahome- 
dans,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  reli- 
gious war ;  while  all  the  time  the  Envoy 
was  wasting  time,  getting  adjoommente 
of  the  Conference  for  a  week  or  a  month, 
and  insisting  that  he  had  no  authority  to 
give  that  which  was  a  eine  qud  non  of 
a  settlement.  I  should  like  to  know, 
in  these^circumstances,  what  other  course 
the  Gbvemor  General  ought  to  have 
pursued  than  the  one  he  took  when  the 
Ihivoy  died?  It  is  said  the  Viceroy 
states  that  another  Envoy  was  coming  to 
agree  to  all  our  proposals.  If  the  T^ce- 
roy  had  shut  the  door  against  any  fresh 
overtures  which  the  Ameer  wiwed  to 
make,  I  could  have  understood  the  sug- 
gestion that  there  was  a  precipitation 
and  a  want  of  indulgence  towards  the 
Ameer,  although  I  do  not  think  there 
would  be  any  justification  for  saying 
that  he  wanted  to  pick  a  quarrel  with 
him.  The  Mir  Akhor,  the  only  person 
on  the  spot,  said  he  had  no  authority. 
The  proceedings  at  Cabul  being  such  as 
I  have  described,  the  Viceroy  directed, 
as  he  was  bound  to  do,  the  Conference 
to  be  closed ;  but  it  was  intimated  that 
the  door  would  be  kept  open  for  the 
Ameer — as  was  actually  done  for  more 
than  a  year — in  order  that  he  might 
come  forward  and  accept  those  terms 
which  he  had  in  writing,  and  which  he 

Eerfectly  well  knew  would  be  a^eed  to 
y  the  Indian  Government.  Well,  my 
Lords,  that  is  the  case  with  respect  to  the 
Conference  with  Sir  Lewis  Pelly ;  and  up 
to  this  point  my  noble  Friend  (the  Earl 
of  Derby)  said  he  agreed  with  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  that  he  was  quite 
satisfied  with  the  way  in  which  the  Con- 
ference was  closed,  and  the  despatches 
had  stated  the  position  of  affairs  at  the 
end  of  the  Conference.  What  my  noble 
Friend  objected  to,  he  said,  was  what 
occurred  afterwards.  Now,  my  Lords, 
what  occurred  afterwards  ?  More  than 
a  year  elapsed.  The  Ameer  kept  him- 
self back ;  he  made  no  overture ;  he 
showed  no  disposition  to  accede  to  what 
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we  proposed ;  and  then  he  receiyed  an 
Embassy  whioh  was  sent  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Bussian  Government.  My 
noble  Friend  said  he  received  that  Em- 
bassy under  compidsion.  So  far  as  the 
evidence  in  these  Books  is  concerned, 
there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence,  that 
we  can  find,  that  there  was  any  compul- 
sion before  the  reception  of  that  Em- 
bassy ;  and,  so  far  as  we  have  informa- 
tion which  is  not  in  these  Books,  all  the 
public  information  goes  the  other  way, 
and  leads  us  to  suppose  that  there  was 
no  compulsion  whatsoever,  but  that  the 
Embassy  was  received  without  anything 
like  duress  or  pressure  on  the  part  of 
Hussia.  Well,  my  Lords,  the  noble 
Earl  who  spoke  to-night  asked  what 
right  or  authority  had  we  to  require  that 
our  Envoy  should  be  .received?  My 
Lords,  I  have  seen  that  asserted  else- 
where ;  and  the.  case  of  Afghanistan  has 
been  likened  to  the  case  of  some  Euro- 
pean Power  with  which  we  might  have 
no  relation  by  way  of  Treaty,  but  which 
we  might  require  to  receive  an  Embassy, 
and  it  is  said  that  such  a  State  might 
refuse  to  receive  it.  I  shall  not,  my 
Lords,  stop  to  inquire  whether  that 
would  be  so,  because  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan  were  of  an  entirely  different 
nature.  We  had  a  Treaty — a  Treaty  of 
friendship — with  Afghanistan;  and  it 
was  absolutely  necessary,  in  order  to 
discharge  our  obligations  under  it,  that 
we  should  have  a  right,  in  the  ordi- 
nary way,  to  information  as  to  what 
occurred  in  that  country.  But,  in  ad- 
dition to  that,  Afghanistan  is  a  coun- 
try which  had  professed  for  years  to 
lean  upon  us,  and  the  Treaty  was  en- 
tirely connected  with  ourselves.  Well, 
my  Lords,  when  it  was  proposed  that 
Afghanistan  should  be  made  a  neutral 
zone,  the  Indian  Government  and  the 
Hussian  Government  declined  it,  on  the 
ground  that  our  relations  with  Afghan- 
istan were  not  such  as  to  enable  us  to 
look  as  neutrals  upon  that  country,  or  to 
enable  us  to  be  bound  by  a  Treaty  form- 
ing Afghanistan  into  a  neutral  zone. 
And  if  vour  Lordships  look  at  the 
Central  Asia  Papers  you  will  see  that 
the  opinion  of  Bussia  and  the  opinion  of 
Afghanistan  also  was  this — ^that  we  had 
the  power  by  Treaty  to  force  upon  Af- 
ghanistan a  certain  une  of  conduct  with 
respect  to  the  tribes  and  people  of  the 
country.  Therefore,  my  Lords,  in  that 
state  of  thingSi  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  the 


question  of  our  ri^ht  to  send  an  Envoy 
to  Afghanistan  as  if  it  was  a  question  of 
sending  an  Envoy  to  the  King  of  Daho- 
mey, or  to  any  country  with  which  we 
have  no  Treaty  relations  whatever.  We 
had,  therefore,  a  perfect  right  to  send 
an  Envoy,  and  the  only  thing  which  led 
us  to  forbear  from  doing  so  was  this — 
that  the  Ameer  told  us  that  if  the  Envoy 
of  one  Christian  Power  was  received, 
the  Envoy  of  another  Christian  Power 
would  be  received  also.  But  the  moment 
the  Envoy  of  Bussia  was  received  and 
our  Envoy  was  rejected,  that  excuse  fell 
to  the  gpround.  My  noble  Friend  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  said — "You  ou^ht  to 
have  taken  this  course  with  the  Ameer 
— you  ought  to  have  allowed  him  very 
much  more  time.  You  ought  not  to 
have  called  upon  him  for  an  answer  to 
your  request  at  the  time  you  did ;  and  if 
you  haa  given  a  greater  lapse  of  time 
what  would  have  happened  would  have 
been  this,"  and,  speaking  with  an  ap- 
pearance of  almost  absolute  authority, 
my  noble  Friend  told  us  what  would 
then  have  occurred.  Well,  in  the  first 
place,  I  must  remind  your  Lordships 
that  the  concession  of  a  longer  period 
would  have  meant  the  concession  of  the 
whole  winter.  It  would  have  been  the 
giving  up  of  aU  the  time  necessary  for 
purposes  which  might  have  to  be  accom- 
plished. But  what  my  noble  Friend 
said  was  this — "If  you  had  given  a 
longer  time,  I  can  tell  you  what  would 
have  happened.  The  Ameer  would  have 
gone  to  Kussia ;  he  would  have  said  to 
Bussia,  *  I  have  received  your  Em- 
bassy, and  now  I  am  called  upon  to 
receive  a  British  Envoy,  and  I  want  to 
know  whether  if  I  resist  you  will  see 
me  through  it,  and  fight  for  me  ? ' " 
Then,  says  my  noble  Friend,  it  is  perfectly 
certain  that  Bussia  would  have  said  she 
would  do  nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  she 
would  not  fight ;  that  he  might  make 
the  best  terms  he  could ;  and  I  think  I 
heard  my  noble  Friend  say — but  I  am 
not  quite  sure  of  that — ^that  Bussia  would 
have  mediated.  But,  my  Lords,  what 
would  be  the  state  of  things  then  ?  We 
should  have  given  up  the  whole  winter 
to  Afghanistan  on  me  chance  of  Af- 
ghanistan g^ing  to  Bussia  and  Bussia 
saying  she  would  not  stir,  and  advising 
the  Ameer  to  make  terms  with  us,  and, 
perhaps,  offering  to  mediate.  Well,  I 
should  like  to  know  what  would  have 
been  the  result   of  that  policy,  which 
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would  have  loft  the  Ameer  the  master 
of  the  situation  during  the  whole  winter 
upon  the  chance  that  Kussia  might  have 
come  forward  to  mediate  between  Eng- 
land and  Afghanistan — ^between  Eng- 
land, the  protector,  and  Afghanistan,  the 
protected  country.  Yet  my  noble  Friend 
would  have  had  us  leave  the  Ameer 
master  of  the  situation,  trusting  to  the 
chapter  of  accidents  which  mi^t  happen 
in  the  course  of  the  winter.  But  might 
not  the  Ameer  also  have  said  that  he 
now  saw  exactly  what  this  g^at  Power 
was  going  to  do  ?  That  if  he  allowed 
the  time  given  him  to  pass,  possibly  it 
would  do  him  no  harm  ;  that  he  would 
trust  to  the  lapse  of  the  winter  months, 
set  us  at  defiance,  and  treat  us  as  he  had 
treated  us  hitherto.  What,  my  Lords, 
would  have  been  the  result  ?  My  noble 
Friend  says — "  Well,  but  you  have  made 
war  upon  Afghanistan ;  but  was  there 
no  one  else  ?  Is  Afghanistan  the  onlv 
country  which  has  done  you  wrong  ?" 
And  my  noble  Friend  admits  that  we 
have  good  reason  to  complain  of  what 
has  been  done  and  intended  by  Afghan- 
istan ;  but  he  asks.  Have  you  not  cause 
of  complaint  against  Bussia  also  ?  I  do 
not  know  whether  my  noble  Friend 
meant  to  represent  as  his  policy  that  he 
would  have  had  us  engage  in  a  war 
with  Bussia.  I  rather  think  that  what 
my  noble  Friend  intended  to  convey  was 
this — that  inasmuch  as  he  could  show 
logically  that  if  we  went  to  war  with 
Afghanistan  we  should  go  to  war  with 
Bussia,  therefore  we  should  go  to  war 
with  neither.  That  seemed  to  be  the 
drift  of  my  noble  Friend's  argument. 
Well,  I  can  give  my  noble  Friend  two 
short  answers,  each  of  which  is,  I  think, 
conclusive.  If  it  had  been  the  case  that 
we  should  have  gone  to  war  with  Af- 

fhanistan  because  the  Ameer  received  a 
Russian  Envoy,  then  I  quite  understand 
the  argument  that  in  that  case  we  should 
have  gone  to  war  with  Bussia  also  for 
having  sent  an  Envoy.  But,  my  Lords, 
the  mistake  made  by  my  noble  Friend  is, 
that  we  have  gone  to  war  with  Afghan- 
istan for  having  received  a  Bussian 
Envoy.  We  have  never  said  it ;  we  have 
never  thought  it.  What  we  have  gone 
to  war  with  Afghanistan  for  was  for  not 
receiving  our  own  Envoy.  That  is  the 
first  answer.  Here,  my  Lords,  is  the 
other.  We  requested  Bussia  to  with- 
draw her  Envoy,  and  the  Envoy  has 
returned.      We  asked  Afghanistan  to 
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receive  our  Envoy,  and  she  refused.  And 
yet  the  argument  is,  that  becanae  we 
nave  gone  to  war  with  the  secondy  we 
ouffht  to  have  gone  to  war  with  the  first. 
Why,  my  Lorcb,  it  seems  to  me  the  most 
absiird  uimg  in  the  world  to  say  that  we 
should  go  to  war  with  Bussia  beoause 
the  Ameer  had  refused  to  do  that  which 
we  naturally  and  necessarify  required 
him  to  do.  Now,  my  Lordls,  I  own  I 
cannot  help  regretting  the  Amendment 
which  has  been  moved  by  the  noUe 
Viscount.  I  said  at  the  beginning  that 
I  was  anxious  not  to  treat  this  as  a 
Party  question ;  and  I  hope  I  have  not 
said  a  word  which  would  make  anyone 
think  that  I  desired  to  represent  the 
conduct  of  any  Party  in  these  trans- 
actions in  a  Party  spirit.  But*  my 
Lords,  I  know  how  this  Motion  will  be 
looked  at  out-of-doors.  It  is  very  seldom 
the  House  of  Lords  has  a  Motion  brought 
before  it  on  a  question  of  Supplies.  I&e 
jurisdiction  of  this  House  as  regards 
Supplies,  as  your  Lordships  aU  know, 
is  very  peculiar  and  very  limited.  I 
never  heard  of  any  case  in  which  this 
House  could  interfere  by  an  Amend- 
ment on  a  Motion  of  Supply  until  the 
Act  of  1858  for  the  government  of  India 
was  passed.  Parliament,  in  passii^  that 
Act,  provided  that  the  House  of  Lords 
should  have  a  power  in  regard  to  Sup- 
plies that  it  never  before  possessed ;  it 
provided  that  the  Bevenues  of  India  for 
particular  purposes — purposes  of  exter- 
nal war — should  not  be  applied  without 
the  consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  House  of 
Lords,  as  it  appears  to  me,  has  upon  this 
question  a  jurisdiction  co-ordinate  with 
tnat  of  the  House  of  Commons.  Well,  it 
is  a  very  singular  thing  that  upon  what 
I  think  is  the  second  occasion  at  most  on 
which  that  power  has  come  before  your 
Lordships  to  be  exercised,  a  Motion 
should  be  made  which  would  have  the 
effect,  if  carried,  of  stopping  the  Supplies. 
The  noble  Earl  is  much  too  candid — much 
too  straightforward — to  put  any  disguise 
upon  a  matter  of  this  kind.  There  is  no 
doubt  that,  as  the  noble  Earl  says,  it 
would  have  the  effect,  if  carried,  of 
annihilating  the  means  of  providing  for 
the  troops  in  India  out  of  the  Indian 
Bevenues;  and  as  this  House  has  no 
jurisdiction  over  any  other  Bevenues  the 
very  liberal  offer  made  in  the  Preamble 
of  the  noble  Viscount's  Amendment 
must  be  taken  for  what  it  is  worth. 
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TliiSf  then,  is  a  Motion  calling  upon 
your  LordahipB  who  have  power  over 
tiie  Bevenues  of  India  to  stop  the 
payment  out  of  those  Bevenues  of 
uie  troops  now  engaged  in  Afghan- 
istan. Hy  Lords,  wnat  object  is  to  be 
Mined  by  this  Amendment  ?  The  noble 
viscount  (YiBoount  Halifax)  says,  in  his 
Motion,  uiat  his  object  is  to  bring  the 
war  to  an  honourable  conclusion.  For 
my  part,  I  cannot,  for  the  life  of  me,  see 
how  the  war,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  noble  Earl  who  spoke  last  (Earl 
Ghrey),  is  unjust,  impolitic,  and  even 
criminal,  can  be  brought  to  an  ''  honour- 
able conclusion."  It  can  be  brought  to 
a  conclusion,  of  course,  like  ever^hing 
else ;  but  how  it  can,  under  the  arcimi- 
stances,  be  brought  to  an  ''honourable 
conclusion,"  I  confess,  is  more  than  I 
can  understand.  The  noble  Viscount,  for 
his  part,  gave  us  a  great  deal  of  informa- 
tion with  regard  to  Afghanistan  of  a  not 
Tory  encouraging  kind.  He  said  he  knew 
Afghanistan  very  well,  and  that  it  was  a 
terrible  country.  If  our  troops  went  into 
the  valleys  they  would  be  surrounded  by 
tribes  from  the  hills ;  and  if  they  went 
upon  the  hills  they  would  not  be  able  to 
get  water  from  the  valleys.  If  we  sent 
small  bodies  of  troops  into  the  country 
they  woidd  be  cut  to  pieces ;  and  if  we 
sent  large  bodies  of  ^ops  the  expense 
would  be  intolerable.  If  they  went  to 
Candahar  they  would  be  in  great 
duiger ;  and  if  they  did  not  go  to  Canda- 
har they  would  be  in  greater  danger 
still.  The  noble  Viscount  fills  the  air 
with  these  sinister  prophecies,  and  pro- 
poses to  bring  the  war  to  an  honourable 
conclusion  by  stopping  the  Supplies. 
Well,  my  Lords,  I  regret  the  course  that 
has  been  taken  by  me  noble  Viscount. 
I  believe  it  will  be  misunderstood  in  this 
country  and  still  more  in  India.  Our 
troops  are  engaged  in  a  war  which  I  am 
satimed  the  g^reat  majority  of  the  people 
of  this  country — and  I  believe  the  ma- 
jority would  be  much  greater  were  the 
question  thoroughly  understood— con- 
sider to  be  a  war  which  could  not  have 
been  avoided  for  the  honour,  for  the 
dignity,  and  for  the  safety  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  That  I  take  to  be  the  feeling 
of  this  country ;  in  India,  I  believe, 
there  is  no  di£Eerence  of  opinion  what- 
ever ;  and  in  the  face  of  that  a  Motion 
is  i^ropoeed  of  the  character  I  have  de- 
scribed, a  Motion  which  will  be  regarded 
here— and  which  I  am  certain  will  be  re- 
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garded  in  India — as  made  for  Party  pur- 
poses. In  considering  a  Motion  of  this 
kind,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  it, 
we  are  bound,  in  theory  at  least,  to 
assume  that,  if  carried,  it  may  lead  to  the 
embarrassment  or  removal  of  the  present 
GK)vemment.  That,  my  Lords,  is  a  very 
small  matter.  I  am  satisfied  that  if  one 
Qovemment  in  this  country  is  removed, 
another  will  be  found,  without  difficulty, 
to  take  its  place.  But  if  you  endanger, 
or  imperil,  our  Indian  Empire,  we  can 
only  lose  it  once.  We  have  heaxd  of  the 
saying,  '^ Perish  India!''  I  do  not  stop 
to  inquire  by  whom  it  was  used  or  when ; 
but,  my  Lords,  I  would  say  this — I  care 
not  what  becomes  of  this  or  any  other 
Gbvemment;  I  say,  "Perish  Govern- 
ments ;"  but  I  implore  your  Lordships, 
in  the  vote  which  you  are  about  to  give 
on  this  question,  to  do  nothing  which  will 
impair,  or  shake,  or  endanger  the  sta- 
bility of  our  Indian  Empire. 

Loan  SELBOENE  siud,  he  could  not 
help  being  struck  by  the  remarkable 
contrast  presented  by  the  speech  of  his 
noble  and  learned  Friend  (the  Lord 
Chancellor)  and  that  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  at  the  opening  of  the  debate. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  India  treated 
the  question  before  the  House  as  being 
in  no  respect  a  financial  one,  and  passed 
at  once  to  a  general  defence  of  the  Go- 
vernment poucy.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  on  the  contrary,  seemed  to  re- 
gard the  financial  aspect  of  the  question 
as  of  vital  importance,  and  assumed  the 
effect  of  the  Amendment  before  the 
House,  if  carried,  to  be  a  stoppage  of  the 
Supplies  for  the  troops  now  engaged  in 
Afghanistan.  He  (Lord  Selbome)  ven- 
tured to  say  that  no  such  consequence  was 
involved  in  the  Amendment.  The  sup- 
porters of  the  Amendment  thought  it 
their  duty  to  express  their  opinion  on 
the  policy  of  the  Government  which  led 
to  me  war;  but  that  duty  being  dis- 
charged, they  would  not  only  be  ready, 
but,  on  the  face  of  the  Amendment,  they 
professed  to  be  ready  to  vote  all  the 
necessary  Supplies  for  the  conduct  of 
the  war.  If  any  particular  Member  of 
their  Lordships'  House  was  of  opinion 
that  no  portion  of  the  Eevenues  of  India 
ought  to  be  applied  to  the  war,  he  could 
have  no  objection  to  vote  for  the  Amend- 
ment, because  after  its  adoption  he 
would  be  perfectly  free  to  abiae  by  his 
opinion.     If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
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majority  of  those  who  adopted  the 
Amendment  should  be  of  opinion  it  was 
right  to  provide  Supplies  for  the  war 
out  of  Indian  Bevenues,  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  their  agreeing  to 
such  a  step.  He  did  not  see  that  there 
was  any  mconsistency  whatever  in  the 
views  of  those  who  thought  the  war 
unjust  and  impolitic,  and  who,  never- 
theless, professed  a  desire  to  bring  it  to 
an  honourable  conclusion.  What  they 
wished  to  avoid  was  anything  whicn 
could  disgrace  or  discredit  the  Bri- 
tish arms,  or  endanger  the  safety  of 
our  gallant  troops,  who  were  now  acting 
under  orders  as  to  the  justice  of  which 
they  could  have  no  responsibility  and  no 
concern.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be 
necessary  to  put  an  end  to  the  war  as 
quickly  as  possible,  due  regard  being 
had  to  the  conditions  he  had  speci- 
fied. It  was,  therefore,  mere  rhetoric  to 
speak  of  there  being  any  inconsistency 
at  all  in  the  matter.  His  noble  and 
learned  Friend  had  said  that  in  some 
quarter  the  cry  had  been  raised  of 
*  *  Perish  India ! '  *  He  was  not  aware  that 
such  language  had  ever  been  employed. 
What  ho  believed  really  did  happen 
was  that  a  distinguished  historian, 
speaking  at  a  public  meeting  in  a  man- 
ner, perhaps,  not  sufficiently  guarded 
to  obviate  perverse  misconstruction, 
said,  in  effect,  that  it  would  be  better 
that  their  dominion  in  India  should 
perish  than  that  they  should  be  dis- 
graced by  doing  what  was  unjust  and 
wrong.  He  did  not,  of  course,  mean  that 
India  should  perish  ;  but  merely  to  ex- 
press, in  as  strong  language  as  he  could, 
nis  abhorrence  of  what  was  unjust  and 
wrong.  When  a  man  used  the  proverb 
'*  Fiat  jtMtitia  ruat  calumy^^  he  did  not 
mean  that  he  wished  the  heavens  to  fall, 
but  only  that  he  wished  justice  to  be  done. 
No  doubt  his  noble  and  learned  Friend  was 
thoroughly  persuaded  of  the  soundness 
of  his  own  arguments  and  the  justice  of 
his  own  conclusions ;  but  what  could 
be  the  advantage  of  windiug  up  with 
a  suggestion  that  those  who  were  in 
favour  of  this  Amendment,  or  anybody 
in  the  House  or  out  of  it,  wished  India 
to  perish,  or  was  not  fully  convinced 
that  the  safety  of  India  would  be 
best  promoted  by  that  course  which  was 
most  just,  most  honourable,  and  most 
wise,  in  dealing  either  with  the  Ameer  or 
anyone  else  ?  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend    had   said,  that  this  was  not  a 
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case  for  Party  warfare :  and  had  added 
that  some  sympathy  should  be  shown 
to  successors  in  office.  He  wished 
heartily  that  these  questions  had  not 
been  treated  by  anybody,  or  at  any 
time,  in  a  sense  which  would  admit  of  the 
suggestion  of  Party  warfare,  or  of  there 
bemg  any  question  between  suooessors 
and  predecessors  in  office ;  but  was  it  not 
the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  Inoia  that  raised  questions  be- 
tween suooessors  and  predecessors  in 
office,  and  showed,  perhaps,  lees  sym- 
pathy and  indulgence  than  even  the  noble 
Lord  would  recommend  not  towards 
successors,  but  towards  predecessors? 
Was  not  the  able  speech  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  of  which  he  had  no  other 
complaint  to  make,  almost  from  the  be- 
ginning to  the  end  an  impeachment  of  the 
policy  of  his  predecessors  in  office  and 
of  former  Governors  General  more  than 
anything  else?  The  moment  that  de- 
spatch was  written,  no  other  course  was 
open  to  the  Government.  It  was  not 
possible  for  them  to  vindicate  their  own 
policy  except  by  accusing  their  predeces- 
sors of  want  of  foresight  and  error  of 
judgment,  and  by  sayinp^  that  the  war 
was  the  result  of  the  policy  pursued  by 
their  predecessors.  If  a  comparison  of 
policy  with  policy  had  been  imported 
into  this  discussion,  it  had  been  so  im- 
ported because  the  present  Government 
had  presented  its  policy  in  contrast  with 
that  which  preceded  it,  with  the  object 
of  showing  that  the  former  policy  was 
wrong.  Another  preliminary  point 
touched  upon  by  his  noble  and  learned 
Friend  was  what  was  called  the  Consti- 
tutional question.  There  was  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  conduct  of  the  Go- 
vernment in  calling  Parliament  together 
was  strictly  withm  the  Constitution; 
but  what  had  been  said,  truly  and 
wisely,  by  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
Benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  was  this — 
that  it  was  of  essential  importance  in 
these  great  matters  not  to  strain  the 
Constitution.  The  strength  of  the  Con- 
stitution lay  in  keepin&;  habitually  with- 
in it  when  dealing  with  vital  interests  of 
the  State.  They  could  not  revoke  im- 
portant public  engagements  by  which 
the  whole  future  of  the  counb^  might 
be  affected  and  all  its  resources  might 
be  pledged  by  afterwards  turning  out 
Ministers;  they  could  not  undo  a  war 
and  restore  a  state  of  peace  by  passing 
a  Vote  of  Censure  upon  those  whose 
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poUey  led  to  the  war;  and  therefore  it 
was  essential  that  those  who  would  act 
wisely  and  reallv  in  the  spirit  of  the 
Gonstitation,  in  those  affairs  which  were 
necessarily  intrusted  to  the  Sovereign, 
should  carry  Parliament  with  them,  as 
far  as  possible,  in  the  preliminary  policy 
as  well  as  in  the  final  one,  ana  take 
Parliament  into  their  counsel,  so  that 
it  should  have  a  substantial  yoice  and 
judgment  in  these  great  matters,  not  only 
when  it  was  too  late,  but  before  it  was 
too  late.  Surely  no  stronger  illustra- 
tions of  the  advantages  of  uiat  doctrine 
could  be  adduced  than  those  that  were 
mentioned  by  the  noble  Earl  (Earl 
Chrey).  An  arrangement  was  sprung 
upon  the  country  by  suiprise— which  it 
might  have  disapproved  if  it  had  known 
of  it  before  it  was  actually  made— by 
which  we  were  pledged,  under  all  cir- 
cumstances, to  defend  Turkey  against 
foreiffn  enemies,  if  Turkey  would  shape 
its  domestio  policy  according  to  our 
views.  What  could  be  a  stronger  illus- 
tration of  the  danger  of  straining  those 
powers  of  the  Grown,  than  that  such 
enormous  engagements  should  be  irre- 
vocably contracted  without  Parliament 
being  consulted  before  it  was  too  late  ? 
So  with  regard  to  a  war  of  this  sort. 
It  was  not,  as  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  had  put  it,  that  Parliament  must 
always  be  consulted  before  going  to  war 
at  all,  and  that  secret  information  must 
be  disclosed,  but  that  Parliament  must 
be  consulted  whenever  and  as  soon  as  it 
is  practicable.  There  might  be  occa- 
sions when  it  would  be  impossible,  and 
when  Parliament  would  not  expect  it  to 
be  done.  No  doubt  great  powers  were 
given  to  the  head  of  the  State  in  order 
to  provide  for  emergencies;  but  when 
a  course  of  policy  was  definitely  fore- 
seen, and  Parliament  could  be  consulted 
without  detriment  to  the  interests  of 
the  country,  then  surely  it  ought  to  be 
taken  into  council  as  soon  as  possible. 
And  the  complaint  was  that  this  had 
not  been  done.  For  three  years— during 
1876-7-8 — the  (Government  had  pursued 
a  course  which  had  led  to  war,  and 
they  paraded  their  policy  as  different 
from  tnat  of  their  pi«decessors,  and  on 
that  account  daimed  credit  for  it.  Yet 
so  far  from  letting  Parliament  know  the 
change  which  was  going  on,  when  they 
were  pressed  to  t&e  Parliament  into 
their  coimdl,  they  unfortunately  gave 
answers  which  everybody  but    them- 


selves understood  to  represent  the  exact 
contraiy  of  the  facts.  This  was  not  act- 
ing in  we  spirit  of  the  Constitution,  and 
this  was  the  only  sense  in  which  that 
question  was  raised.  When  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  was  instituting  a 
comparison  between  Afghanistan  and 
Scotland,  he  should  have  been  glad 
to  know  whether  the  large  map  theory 
or  the  small  map  theory  would  have 
illustrated  that  argument  best;  but  at 
the  end  of  that  course  of  instruction  he 
fEuled  to  get  any  light  from  the  com- 
parison, and  thought,  on  the  whole,  that 
it  was  a  somewhat  round-about  process 
to  go  to  the  geography  of  Scotland  for 
the  purpose  of  understanding  that  of  Af- 
ghanistan. The  noble  and  learned  Earl 
was  loud  in  his  praise  of  the  foresight 
of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  10  years  ago : 
but  the  predictions  in  the  paper  of  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  had  not  been  entirely 
verified.  No  railways  had  been  con- 
structed between  the  Caspian  and  the 
Sea  of  Aral,  nor  had  steam  navigation 
been  established  on  the  Oxus,  so  that  the 
anticipated  changes  on  which  most  of 
Sir  HenrvBawlinson's  alarm  was  founded 
had  not  been  carried  out.  The  opinions 
and  actions  of  Lord  Lawrence  and  his 
advisers  were  not  correctly  represented 
by  saying  that  they  did  nothing  but 
recommend  England  to  make  arrange- 
mente  with  Sussia.  Both  Lord  Law- 
rence and  Lord  Northbrook  had  done 
all  that  was  wise  and  necessary  for 
safetjr,  not  with  reference  only  to  com- 
munications with  Sussia,  but  also  with 
reference  to  our  relations  towards  Af- 
ghanistan: thinking,  for  the  best  pos- 
sible reasons,  that  it  would  be  inexpe- 
dient to  do  other  things,  the  effect  of 
which  might  have  been  to  involve  us 
in  danger  instead  of  improving  our 
position;  there  was  no  ground  what- 
ever for  the  representetion,  that  either  of 
them  recommended  activity  of  reprisals 
and  not  of  precaution.  Was  it  fair  to  ro- 

S resent  the  Indian  Government  of  that 
ay  as  saying  that  nothing  should  be 
done  in  Afghanistan  but  merely  to 
threaten  Bussia  ?  He  read  the  Papers 
very  differently.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend,  adverting  to  what  fell  from  the 
noble  Earl  (Earl  Ghranville),  the  other 
evening,  had  said  that  noble  Earl  was 
now  ready  to  follow  a  policy  which  he 
had  dedined  to  foUow  in  1873.  What 
was  tlio  ground  for  that  assertion? 
Simply  this— that  the  Indian   Govern-^ 

Q2 
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ment  had  suggested  the  oommunication 
to  Bussia  of  a  particular  deraatch, 
urging  that  she  should  not  interiere  in 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan ;  which  des- 
patch his  noble  iBriend  (Earl  Granville) 
then  thought  it  inexpedient  to  send 
— and  why  ?  Because  other  communi- 
cations had  then  recentiy  passed  between 
Bussia  and  this  country  resulting  in  an 
arrangement  upon  that  very  subject; 
and  if  that  Indian  deOT>atch  had  been 
sent,  it  might  reasonably  have  given 
offence  to  Bussia,  as  immying  that  we 
doubted  her  sincerity.  But  what  had 
that  to  do  with  the  Afghan  policy, — 
to  which  his  noble  Friend  and  the  Oo- 
vemment  of  which  he  was  a  Mem- 
ber then  as  much  as  now  adhered  ? 
It  was  true,  Lord  Northbrook  did  not 
give  the  Ameer  the  unconditional  assur- 
ance of  support  at  homo  and  abroad 
which  he  wanted.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  asked  if  we  had  to  do  over  again 
now  what  was  done  in  1873,  was  there 
a  man  in  their  Lordships'  House  who 
would  not  give  the  Ameer  the  assurance 
he  then  asked  for  ?  He  (Lord  Selbome) 
did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  that 
House,  not  oven  excepting  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  himself,  who  would 
do  it.  He  could  not  conceive  any  cir- 
cumstances under  which  this  country 
could  possibly  be  justified  in  giving  an 
unconditional  guarantee  against  all 
enemies  at  home  and  abroad  to  the 
Ameer,  and  this  was  all  that  Lord 
Northbrook  had  refused  to  do.  The 
present  Government  never  offered  to  do 
anything  of  the  kind,  and  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  doing  so  if  they 
had.  If  the  late  Government  was  to 
blame  for  not  being  alarmed  about 
Bussia  in  1873,  what  were  they  to  say 
of  the  Government  of  1876,  who,  in  the 
month  of  May,  by  the  mouth  of  the 
Prime  Minister,  on  two  successive  occa- 
sions, thus  stated  the  condition  of  mind 
in  which  they  then  were,  and  wished  all 
the  world  in  and  out  of  India  to  know 
it?  In  March,  1876,  Mr.  Disraeli,  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  on  one  day 
said — 

**  I  am  not  of  that  school  who  view  the  ad- 
vancee  of  Russia  in  Asia  with  those  deep 
misgivings  that  some  do.  I  think  that  Asia  is 
large  enough  for  the  destinies  of  both  Russia 
and  England."— [3  ffaruard,  ccxzviiL  600.] 

And  on  the  5th  of  May  he  repeated 
those  views,  and  added  these  words — 

Lord  Selbome 


"  So  far  from  looking  forward  with  aknn  to 
the  development  of  l£e  power  of  Riiflu  in 
Central  Ama,  I  see  no  reason  why  she  ihoiild 
not  conquer  Tartary  any  more  than  why  Eng- 
land should  not  have  conouered  India.  I  only 
wish  that  the  people  of  Tartary  mav  nin  as 
much  advantage  by  being  conquered  by  BossiA 
as  tiie  people  of  India  frcm  bemg  conqnered  by 
this  country."— [8  JETaMMnf,  cczziz.  189.] 

No  doubt  the  Cabul  Envoy,  on  the 
12th  of  February,  1877,  referred  to 
certain  thines  which  happened  in  Lord 
Northbrook^  time,  as  instances  of 
what  the  Ameer  considered  objection- 
able interference  with  the  internal  af- 
fairs of  Afj^hanistan ;  the  intercesaion  for 
Takoob  ]BQian,  and  the  presents  sent  to 
a  dependent  Chief ;  and  he  objected  alao 
to  the  Seistan  arbitration;  but  the  at- 
tempt of  Lord  Lytton  to  impose  on  the 
Ameer  the  necessity  of  receiving  British 
officers  as  Besidents  in  his  Kingdom 
was  at  the  same  time  stated  by  the  same 
Envoy  to  be  in  his  view  a  much  more 
serious  interference,  and  greatly  more 
objectionable  than  anything  else.  It 
was  the  same  Envoy  who  stated,  that 
while  Lord  Northbrook  remained  in 
India  nothing  had  occurred  to  disturb 
the  friendship  which  subsisted  between 
the  Indian  Gbvemment  and  the  Ameer. 
It  was  said  that  something  had  passed 
at  the  time  of  the  Umbalia  Conierence 
which  justified  the  Indian  Government 
in  its  new  demands,  and  that  the  Ameer 
had  been  at  that  time  willing]^to  receive 
British  Besidents.  There  was,  however, 
a  difference  in  the  testimony  of  the  best 
informed  persons  as  to  whiCt  had  oc- 
curred at  that  time.  Mr.  Seton-Karr, 
who  was  then  the  Indian  Foreign  Secre- 
tary, had  stated,  in  an  official  letter 
written  at  that  very  time,  that  the  Ameer 
was  told  we  did  not  want  British  officers 
as  residents  at  Cabul  or  anywhere  else 
in  his  dominions,  as  he  said  they  would 
do  him  harm  in  the  eyes  of  his  people. 
And  at  page  94  of  the  Papers  would  be 
found  this  passage  from  a  despatch  of 
Lord  May< 


"  The  policy  that  we  had  endeavoured  to  es- 
tablish may  be  termed  an  intennediato  one,  that 
is  to  say  ....  we  distinctly  intimated  to 
the  Ameer  that,  under  no  drcumstances,  should 
a  British  soldier  erer  cross  his  frontier  to  assist 
him  in  coercing  his  rebellious  subjects ;  that  no 
European  officers  would  be  placed  as  Eeadents 
in  his  cities." 

He  did  not  know  what  might  be  Lord 
Mayo's  reasons  for  giving  that  assur- 
ance ;  but  Lord  Mayo  said  it  was  a 
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distinct  intimation  to  the  Ameer.  The 
only  conclusion  which  could  safely  he 
acted  upon,  under  these  circumstances, 
was  that  drawn  in  a  passage  of  Lord 
Northhrook's  despatch,  which  unfortu- 
nately the  nohle  and  learned  Earl  had 
not  quoted,  hut  which  would  he  found 
at  page  132,  paragraph  20.  It  was  as 
follows : — 

"  LooSiiig  to  all  the  oircumBtanoes  of  the  case, 
the  absence  of  any  formal  record  of  the  alleged 
admission,  its  entirely  priyate  and  confidential 
nature,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  scope  and 
intention,  we  consider  that  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  founding  any  representation  to  the 
Ameer  regarding  the  Mission  of  a  British  Agent 
to  Herat  upon  the  assumption  that  he  had,  when 
at  Umballa,  expressed  his  willingness  to  agree 
to  such  an  airangement." 

Nevertheless,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  thought  fit  to  act  upon  the  contrary 
view.  Supposing  it  was  advisahle  to  at- 
tempt to  get  these  Agents  at  Herat  and 
Candahar,  he  did  not  think  that  would 
dispense  with  the  necessity  of  ohtaining 
information  from  Cabul,  for  which  we 
should  still  have  to  depend  upon  Native 
Agents:  and  the  importance  of  the  ob- 
ject could  hardly  be  sufficient  to  justify 
4  new  departure  in  policy  for  the  sake 
of  it.  If,  however,  it  was  as  important 
as  the  Gbvemment  considered  it  to  be, 
what  was  the  course  which  a  wise 
politician  would  have  taken  to  accom- 
plish the  object  he  had  in  view?  He 
would  have  put  the  bait  before  the  fish 
first  that  he  might  swallow  the  hook. 
Instead  of  that  the  Ameer  was  ordered 
to  swallow  the  hook  first,  as  a  condition 
which  must  precede  his  getting  the 
bait  afterwards.  Instead  of  saying — 
"  We  want  to  have  British  Kesidents  in 
your  territory,"  a  wise  politician  would 
say — "  We  wish  to  make  a  Treaty  upon 
the  most  beneficial  terms  to  you.  Of 
course,  we  must  have  reasonable  safe- 
guards, but  they  can  be  discussed  after- 
wards." Then,  if  the  advantages  offered 
proved  attractive  to  the  Ameer,  when  we 
came  afterwards  to  settle  the  conditions, 
we  might  insert  one  about  Kesidents, 
and  unless  the  objections  to  Besidents 
were,  i&om  the  nature  of  the  case,  really 
insuperable  and  likely  to  throw  his 
dominions  into  confusion,  the  Ameer 
would  most  likely  have  agreed  to  that 
condition.  But  to  say  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  discussion — ''  We  will  not 
negotiate  with  you  at  all,  unless  you 
assent  to  this  condition  " — why,  if  we 
intended  to  invite  failure  we  could  not 


possibly  have  taken  a  better  course.  It 
had  precisely  the  effect  predicted  by  Lord 
Northbrook  and  his  advisers — it  ended 
in  the  loss  of  all  the  influence  we  had 
previously  gained.  His  noble  and  learned 
Friend  protested  against  the  use  of  lan- 
guage which  imputed  to  the  Government 
an  attempt  to  force  British  Besidents  on 
the  Ameer.  But  force  could  be  applied, 
morally  as  well  as  physically ;  and,  if 
moral  force  could  be  employed  by  saying, 
in  the  most  direct  and  unceremonious 
way,  that  the  stronger  intended  to  im- 
pose his  own  terms  upon  the  weaker, 
that  was  the  course  which  had  been  taken 
in  the  present  case.  To  be  sure  that  lan- 
guage was  not  held  to  the  Ameer ;  it  was 
to  the  Native  British  Envoy ;  but  it  was 
Lord  Lytton's  object,  and  his  direction 
to  the  Envoy,  that  at  least  its  general 
tenour  should  be  communicated  to  the 
Ameer.  Even  deducting  all  the  strong- 
est phrases,  about  iron  pots  and  pipkins, 
as  meant  to  be  translated  into  something 
more  civil,  the  effect  would  still  be  mena- 
cing and  would  come  to  this — **  K  you 
don't  do  all  we  want,  you  will  lose  our 
protection,  and  your  dominions  will  be 
effaced  either  by  us,  or  by  Bussia  with 
our  consent,  from  the  map  of  Asia." 
And  after  all,  when  Sir  Lewis  Felly's 
Mission  had  taken  place,  when  the 
Ameer's  Envoy  was  dead,  and  his  suc- 
cessor was  expected  with  instructions  to 
concede  all  that  was  asked,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  suddenly  changed  their 
front,  and  broke  up  the  Conference ; 
saying,  that  in  the  actual  situation 
of  affairs  they  thought  it  would  be 
no  longer  useM  to  prolong  the  con- 
troversy. If  Bussia  could  have  dictated 
a  policy,  surely  that  was  the  very  policy 
she  would  have  dictated.  It  was  telling 
the  Ameer,  in  point  of  fact — **  You  must 
make  your  own  arrangements  with 
Bussia,  if  you  wish  to  be  safe."  Because 
the  Ameer  would  not  grant  that  which 
Lord  Mayo  said  they  would  never 
ask,  he  was  treated  as  a  criminal.  A 
more  utterly  suicidal  and  destructive 
policy,  if  the  object  were  to  strengthen 
our  influence  in  Afghanistan,  he  could 
not  possibly  conceive.  Well,  when  we 
had  said  and  done  all  this,  we  never- 
theless ended  by  giving  to  the  Ameer  a 
distinct  pledge,  approved  by  Her  Ma-^ 
jesty's  Government  at  home.  On  the 
16th  March,  1877,  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
assured  Syud  Noor  that  'the  British' 
Gt)vernment  had  no  sort  or    kind    of 
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quarrel  with  tlie  people  of  Afghanistan, 
and  closed  the  Conference  by  this 
declaration — 


'*  MoanwhUe,  tho  Afghan  people  may  rest 
fully  assured  that  so  long  as  they  are  not  ex- 
cited by  their  Ruler,  or  others,  to  acts  of  aggres- 
sion upon  tho  territories  or  friends  of  the  British 
Government  no  British  soldier  will  ever  be 
permitted  to  enter  Afghanistan  uninvited." 
lAfyhanittan,  No.  1,  p.  220.] 

He  wanted  to  know  how  had  that 
promise  been  kept ;  what  acts  of  aggres- 
sion on  the  territory  of  friends  of  the 
British  Goyemment  had  been  committed 
by  the  Ameer  when  the  present  war  was 
declared  and  when  British  soldiers  en- 
tered Afghanistan?  Sir  Lewis  Felly 
went  on  to  say — 

"The  Ameer,  therefore,  so  long  as  he  re- 
mains faithful  to  those  Treaty  stipulations 
which  your  Excellency  has  involved  on  behalf 
of  His  Highness,  and  which  the  British  Gk)vem- 
ment  f  ull^  rccog^nizes  as  still  valid,  and  there- 
fore bindmg  upon  the  two  contracting  parties, 
need  bo  under  no  apprehension  whatever  of  any 
hostile  action  on  tno  part  of  the  British  Gk>- 
vomment." — [IbidJ] 

Had  the  Ameer  broken  those  Treaty  stipu- 
lations ?  He  found  no  stipulations  in  the 
Treaty  that  the  Ameer  should  receiye 
our  Enyoys  at  anytime  we  might  please  to 
choose,  with  or  without  escort,  or  that 
he  should  hold  no  communication  with 
Bussia.  On  the  contrary,  he  had  for 
seyeral  years  with  our  knowledge  been 
communicating  with  Sussia.  What 
were  our  engagements?  We  engaged 
to  respect  the  territory  of  Afghanistan, 
''now  in  His  Highness'  possession," 
and  therefore  not  to  send  British  soldiers 
uninyited  into  Afghanistan  to  rectify 
our  Frontier,  nor  to  force  by  menace 
British  Eesidents  into  the  Ameer's 
cities.  His  noble  and  learned  Friend 
had  said  there  was  nothing  in^  the 
Papers  to  show  that  the  Ameer  was 
unwilling  to  receiye  a  Bussian  Enyoy. 
That  statement  was,  howeyer,  not  cor- 
rect, as  appeared  f^m  the  following 
telegram  from  the  Viceroy  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  State,  dated  July  30,  1878— 

*'  British  Native  Medical  Officer  lent  some 
time  ago  to  Ameer  returned  on  leave  to  Pesha* 
wur,  the  21st  instant,  reporting  that  Kao&nann, 
with  troops,  had  reached  Karki,  and  was  per- 
sonally proceeding  to  see  Ameer.  Af^uui 
ofiScials  at  the  Oxos  tried  to  stop  him,  pexiding 
Ameer's  orders ;  but  he  dedinea  to  obey  them. 
Ameer  thereupon  sent  orders  forbidding  oppo  - 
sition  to  Russian  officers.  Native  Doctor  heard 
Ameer  toll  his  Minister   in  durbar,  7Ui  July, 

Lord  Selbame 


that  Kaufmann,  or  officer  of  equal  rank  from 
Tashkcnd,  had  crossed  Oxus  on  road  to  CSabul, 
refusing  to  be  stopped." — [IM,  p.  227.] 

This  expression  ''refusing  to  be  stopped " 
was  repeated  in  a  telegram  firom  ICi^or 
Cavagnari,  and  in  a  subsequent  letter 
irom  the  Aineer  himself.  All  the  evidence 
in  the  Papers,  whether  more  or  less,  was 
to  the  effect  that  the  Bussians  w<Kild 
not  be  stopped  when  the  local  ofiicers 
objected  to  their  proceeding.  He  could 
not  but  express  his  profound  diasatiB- 
faction  both  at  the  conduct  of  the  In- 
dian Gbvemment  in  September,  1878, 
and  at  the  justification  which  had  been 
offered  for  that  conduct  It  had  been 
said  that  the  Ameer  repeatedly,  stead- 
fastly, and  obstinately  revised  to  receire 
our  Mission.  He  ventured  to  say  there 
was  no  ground  for  that  statement.  On 
the  contrary,  the  Ameer  offered  to  re- 
ceive our  Mission,  provided  that  he  were 
allowed  a  short  and  reasonable  time, 
and  that  it  was  not  pressed  upon  him  in 
a  manner  derogate^  to  his  independ- 
ence. Sir  Ne^e  Chamberlain  sent  a 
letter  on  the  18th  of  September,  ask- 
ing— 

*'  Am  I  authorised  to  endeavour  to  detach  tho 
tribes  permanently  from  the  Ameer's  control  ? 
.  ...  It  should  be  clearly  understood  that 
our  doing  this  will  be  viewed  by  the  Ameer  as 
an  act  of  hostiUty."— [/»iW.  242.] 

The  authority  so  asked  for  was  given, 
and  the  course  so  suggested  was  taken, 
before  the  Ameer  haa  ffiven  any  answer 
to  our  requests.  The  Ameer  was  williug 
to  consent  to  receive  the  Mission,  pro- 
vided a  short  and  reasonable  delay  was 
allowed,  and  that  it  was  not  forced  on 
him  in  a  menacing  and  offensive  manner. 
That  delay  was  refused,  and  what  was 
the  excuse  for  the  refusal  ?  That  if  it 
had  been  granted,  it  might  have  been 
necessary  to  pos^ne  military  operations 
until  the  end  of^the  year,  although  we 
had  not  declared. war  against  the  Ameer, 
or  intimated  our  intention  of  doing  so. 
He  would  very  much  rather,  as  an  Eng- 
lishman, have  given  the  Ameer  the  time 
he  asked  for,  and  then  have  acted  as 
might  have  been  just  if  he  did  not  keep 
his  word  and  receive  the  Mission,  even 
although  we  miffht  have  been  put  to 
some  military  disadvantages  in  conse- 
quence. Some  previous  Governments 
of  this  country  had  been  chaiged  with 
"  meddling  and  muddling."  If  he  were 
at  all  disposed  to  use  such  epithets,  he 
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thought,  looking  at  every  single  step 
which  had  heen  taken  in  that  matter, 
that  the  policy  which  had  been  pursued 
in  it  mignt  be  called  one  of  bullying  and 
blundering.  If  our  object  was  to 
strengthen  the  influence  of  this  country 
and  obtain  ascendency  in  Afghanistan, 
he  was  wholly  unable  to  conceive  what 
possible  course  of  policy  more  calculated 
to  defeat  that  object  could  have  been  fol- 
lowed than  that  which  had  been  adopted. 
At  every  step  errors  had  been  committed 
that  were  entirely  unnecessary,  and  this 
war,  in  consequence,  was  completely  un- 
justifiable. He  could  only  repeat  the 
question  of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
on  the  Woolsack,  and  ask — Was  there 
ever  a  policy  so  little  consistent  with  our 
knowledge  of  human  nature  ?  He  would 
not  enter  into  the  remoter  political  con- 
siderations as  to  what  might  be  the  con- 
sequences of  this  war.  He  was  no  great 
admirer  of  the  peculiarities  of  Bussian 
government,  nor  would  he  by  any  means 
be  prepared  to  justify  all  the  acts  of 
Bussian  policy  in  Asia,  or  in  Europe. 
Nevertheless,  he  had  always  held  it  to  be 
the  wise  and  true  policy  of  this  country, 
for  the  sake  of  the  peace  and  benefit  of 
all  European  nations,  and  for  the  safety 
and  welfare  of  our  Indian  Possessions, 
to  endeavour  to  be  upon  as  good  and 
friendly  terms  with  Bussia  as  Bussia 
would  permit  us  to  be.  It  seemed,  how- 
ever, as  if  the  whole  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment hadj  unfortunately,  tended  in 
the  opposite  direction.  Even  while  they 
assisted  in  the  negotiation  of  peace  they 
continued  to  brandish  the  sword  at  a 
great  Power  with  whom  it  was  our  in- 
terest, as  far  as  possible,  to  live  in 
amity;  and  when  they  were,  by  their 
own  confession,  not  in  a  position  to  make 
what  had  happened  in  Afghanistan  a 
cause  of  quarrel  with  that  great  Power, 
they  yet  took  measures  against  Afghan- 
istan without  adequate  justification, 
which,  though  they  might  not  provoke 
any  inunediate  manifestation  of  the 
hostility  of  Bussia,  still  must  be  felt  by 
that  country  to  be  hostile  in  principle 
and  spirit  to  her  as  well  as  to  Afghan- 
istan. He  did  not  pretend  to  say  what 
the  consequences  might  be ;  but  ho  said 
we  were  engaged  in  a  war  which,  in  his 
humble  opinion,  both  might  and  ought 
to  have  been  avoided,  and  of  which  he 
GOidd  neither  see  the  necessity  nor  the 
justice.  He  must,  therefore,  support 
the  Amendment  of  his  noble  Friend. 


Lord  HOUGHTON  said,  that  the 
noble  Earl  who  began  that  debate  (Earl 
Grey),  with  the  great  candour  which  was, 

Eerhaps,  the  most  remarkable  part  of 
is  character,  had  told  them  that,  not- 
withstanding that  he  had  many  years 
a^o  held  a  different  opinion  from  that  of 
his  Colleagues  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  Afghanistan  ought  to  be  regarded 
by  the  Indian  Government,  he  had  not 
thought  it  his  duty  to  leave  the  Govern- 
ment which  prosecuted  the  war  with 
that  country  to  an  end.  He  drew  from 
that  confession  of  the  noble  Earl  the  de- 
duction that  the  present  question  was  one 
on  which  both  sides  of  the  House  ought 
to  show  much  indulgence  towards  each 
other.  He  did  not  believe  that  any  per- 
sonal discussion  of  that  matter  could 
be  advantageous  or  useful.  If  Indian 
Governors  General  and  Secretaries  of 
State  were  to  go  on  criticizing  each 
other,  or  imputing  to  their  predecessors 
errors  not  •  only  of  judgment  but  of 
morality,  it  would  be  impossible  to  se- 
cure the  services  of  independent  or  hon- 
ourable men,  or  to  govern  our  great 
Dependency  with  anything  like  the 
unity  of  purpose  and  the  security  with 
which  it  nad  been  governed  for  more 
than  100  years.  He  was  old  enough  to 
remember  the  time  of  Lord  Auckland, 
and  the  war  to  which  the  opener  of 
the  debate  had  alluded.  The  former 
war  in  Afghanistan  was  prosecuted  for 
the  same  purpose  as  the  present  one ; 
but  there  was  this  difference  between 
the  two — that  the  former  war  was  a 
case  of  suspicion,  and  the  present  war 
was  a  case  of  certainty,  as  against 
Bussia.  The  different  temper  in  which 
the  former  war  was  dealt  with  by  Par- 
liament, as  compared  with  the  present 
occasion,  was  illustrated  by  the  fact  that 
Lord  Auckland  was  not  made  the  object 
of  serious  political  animadversion  in 
either  House,  but  was  considered  to 
have  acted  to  the  best  of  his  judgment, 
even  although  the  issue  was  so  disas- 
trous. Ho  could  not  vote  for  the 
Amendment  now  before  their  Lordships. 
The  words  of  the  Amendment  wore 
that  the  war  was  unnecessary;  and, 
therefore,  everyone  who  voted  for  it 
would,  in  effect,  say  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  spending  the  blood 
and  the  money  of  the  country  in  a  war 
which  might  well  be  avoided,  and  for 
which  they  themselves  could  offer  no 
complete  vindication.    The  noble  Earl 
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who  spoke  first  that  night  (Earl  Qrej) 
laid  down  very  distinctly  the  lines  with- 
in which  the  advancing  morality  of  the 
world  now  confined  the  right  to  s^  to 
war.     He  (Lord  Houghton)  would  go 
further,  and  say  that  the  first  and  the 
growing    impression    of    the    civilized 
world,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
standing  armies  which  now  existed  — 
notwithstanding  the  great  wars  which 
had  of  late  years  occurred— was  this — 
that  no  war  was  justifiable  that  was 
not    a    war    of    self-defence.    It    was 
solely  because  he  believed  this  war  to 
be  one  of  self-defence  that  he  could 
not  support  the  Amendment.    If  the 
Ameer  was  to  be  made  the  centre  of 
the  picture — if  Afghanistan  was  a  sepa- 
rate country,  the   relations    of   which 
with    India    were    such    as   those    of 
Scinde — both  sides  of  the  House  would 
be  very  apathetic  with  respect  to  such 
a    State.     Hours    had    been  spent  in 
speeches  as  to  the  character    of    the 
Ameer,  and  as  to  whether  this  or  that 
message  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  him 
at  a  particular  time ;  but  what  had  such 
matters  to  do  with  the  real  question  be- 
fore their  Lordships'  House  ?    He  was 
very    much   of   the    opinion    of   Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  who  had  said  in  a 
Memorandum  of  May  30,  1878 — 

**  We  have  unfortunately  managed  Shere  Ali 
badly.  Perhaps  it  might  not  have  been  pos- 
sible, with  our  scruples,  and  his  want  of  them, 
to  have  managed  him  advantageously ;  but 
it  must  be  admitted  that  we  have  not  given 
him  the  reasons  to  unite  himself  with  us  that 
he  naturally  expected.** — {J/fhamitrnt,  No.  1, 
p.  226,] 


He  would  not  go  into  the  question  of 
our  relations  with  Afghanistan ;  but  he 
would  ask,  why  had  they  been  entered 
into?      Would    they  have  been,    had 
there  been  nothing  behind  the  Ameer  ? 
If   the    Ameer    was    an    independent 
Sovereign    the  case  would  have  been 
different ;  but  there  was  no  pretence  for 
regarding  him  as  an  independent  Sove- 
reign.   All  the  arguments, -therefore,  as 
to  International  Law  and  the  personal 
treatment  of  the   Ameer  were  of  very 
small  relative  importance.   Afghanistan 
lay    between    the    great,   consolidated 
Empire  of  India,  and  the  great,  grow- 
ing, progressive,  and  aggressive  Empire 
of   Bussia;    and    although    the   com- 
parison    of     Lord    Lytton,     that     it 
was    like   an  earthen  pipkin  between 
two  iron  pots,  had  much  better  have 
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never    been   made,    it    desoribed  ex- 
actly the  Ameer's  position.     So  long 
ago    as    1870  —  as    appeared    by  the 
Papers  on  the  Table  of  their   Lord- 
ships' House— -a  Bussian  offidali  writing 
in  tnat  capacity  to  the  Ameer,  said  that, 
though  tney  were  distant  neighbours, 
they    should   live    in    harmony,    and 
assured  him  that  Bussia  would  not  in- 
terfere  in  the  internal  affiurs  of  A%han- 
istan,  and  gave  as  one  reason  that  that 
country  was  under  the  protection    of 
England,  with  which  Power  Bussia  was 
on  the  most  Mendly  relations.    Bussia, 
therefore,  knew  long  ago  the  relations 
which  existed    between  England  and 
Afghanistan ;  and  when  hostue  feelings 
grew  up  between  Bussia  and  England, 
necessarily  and  naturally  those  feelings 
extended  to  Afghanistan.     He  womd 
only    say  of    the    conduct  of  Bussia 
in  those  matters  that    she   acted  to- 
wards us  under  the  influence  of  the  un- 
certain faith  with  which  she  had  been  in 
the    habit    of   dealing    with    Oriental 
nations ;  and  nothing  had  more  alienated 
from  her  the  confidence  of  the  English 
people  than  her  action  in  Afghanistan. 
He  (Lord  Houghton)  viewed  our  pre- 
sent military  expedition  as  direotea  to 
prevent  Afghanistan  from  getting  be- 
yond the  range  of  English  authority, 
and  possibly  getting  into  the   range  of 
Bussian  authority.     The  story  of  fhiva 
must  have  produced  the  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  Ameer  that  Kussia  was 
not  only  a  great,  but  an  unscrupulous 
Power,  and  he  felt  that  he  must  have 
the  present  certainty  of  protection  from 
England,  or  that  his  only  alternative 
was  to  ^ace  himself  under  the  protec- 
tion of  KuBsia ;  and  this  consideration, 
doubtless,  led  him  to  adopt  the  oonrse 
which  he  had  taken.    The  present  was, 
as  he  had  said,  a  war  on  the  part  of 
England  of  self-defence.    Much  adverse 
criticism    had  been  bestowed   on  the 
Prime  Minister's  desire  for  a  "  scientifio 
Frontier  ;"  but  if  by  this  was  meant  a 
Frontier  that  could  be  easily  defended, 
he  saw  no  great  harm  in  it.    Indeed,  a 
scientific  Frontier  in  that  sense  would 
be  practically  useful  and  right.    As  to 
the  two  opinions  held  by  military  autho- 
rities, he  would  not  feel  justified  in 
giving  a  vote  which  implied  that  he 
tnougnt  one  side  was  right  and  the 
other  side  entirely  wrong.    He  was  in- 
formed, however,  that  a  new  idea  held 
among  the   strategists   of  India  was 
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that  of  a  delimited  Frontier  whioh 
should  not  include  any  large  portion  of 
Afghanistan,  nor  make  us  responsible 
for  the  administration  of  any  large  por- 
tion of  it.  It  seemed  that  a  Frontier 
might  bo  devised  which  should  secure 
us  absolutely  against  any  future  conduct 
of  the  kind  now  resented,  even  though 
the  Ameer  admitted  Russian  influence 
and  intrigue  into  his  country.  He 
eould  only  say  that  if  by  a  very  limited 
annexation  of  Afghan  territory  a  Fron- 
tier could  be  obtained  which  would  ren- 
der India  practically  safe  from  invasion 
on  the  North- West,  it  would  be  very  de- 
sirable to  have  it.  The  Government 
might,  in  fact,  incur  serious  blame  if 
they  failed  to  rectify  an  indefensible 
Frontier  when  a  legitimate  occasion  for 
doing  so  arose.  Another  reason  why  he 
could  not  vote  for  the  Amendment  was 
that  the  effect  of  a  difference  of  opinion 
among  us  with  regard  to  the  war  could 
not  fail  to  be  unfortunate  at  the  present 
moment ;  because,  declaringas  it  did  the 
war  to  be  unnecessary,  it  would  cause 
great  pain  to  our  gallant  soldiers,  who 
were  now  shedding  their  blood  for  us 
in  Afghanistan. 

Thb  Mabqtjess  of  bath  said,  that 
it  was  perfectly  consistent  to  be  prepared 
to  give  every  support  to  our  troops  in  the 
field,  and  to  conclude  the  war  without 
injury  to  our  dominions  in  India,  yet, 
at  the  same  time,  to  condemn  the 
policy  that  had  led  to  the  war,  and  the 
means  by  which  that  policy  had  been 
carried  out.  Ho  would  not  trouble  their 
Lordships  with  the  question  of  Preroga- 
tive. It  seemed  to  him  that  whatever 
might  have  been  the  use  of  the  Preroga- 
tive, and  whether  or  not  the  Govern- 
ment was  justified  in  declaring  war 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  what 
Parliament  had  to  complain  of  was  this 
— not  that  they  had  declared  war  with- 
out its  previous  consent,  but  that  they 
had  for  some  years  studiously  concealed 
from  Parliament  the  change  of  policy 
that  had  led  to  the  war.  If  the  case  of 
the  Ameer  was  as  good  as  it  had  been 
made  out  by  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the 
Woolsack,  it  was  rather  unfortunate 
that  the  Government  should  have  gone 
to  war  with  him.  The  Ameer  knew  that 
England  was  bound  to  defend  him 
against  aggression  from  the  North ;  and 
Uierefore  ne  did  not  care  about  obtain- 
ing a  formal  guarantee  of  our  protection, 


except  with  regard  to  possible  disturb- 
ance within  his  own  dominions,  which 
was  properly  refused  him  both  by  the 
late  and  the  present  Administrations. 
As  to  the  increasing  power  of  Bussia  in 
Central  Asia,  it  was  a  pity  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
had  not  sat  in  that  House  long  enough 
to  have  heard  his  Predecessor  (the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury)  ridicule  the  idea 
of  Russia's  advance  involving  any  dan- 
ger to  us,  though  it  might  occupy  some 
future  generation  of  statesmen.  Certain 
subjects  of  a  personal  nature  could  not 
be  disposed  of  by  calling  them  personal 
matters,  for  they  affected  the  credit  of 
Ministers  and  of  the  country.  The 
Question  asked  in  the  House  last  June 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was  clear  and 
distinct,  and  so  was  the  reply  of  the 
noble  Marquess.  That  reply  was  re- 
ceived by  the  House  and  the  country  as 
an  assurance  that  there  was  no  change 
in  the  policy  of  the  Government  and  no 
danger  of  any  disturbance  in  our  Indian 
Empire,  and  as  such  an  assurance  it  was 
acknowledged  by  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Northbrook);  but  when  they 
looked  at  the  Papers  on  the  Table  they 
saw  that  when  the  noble  Marquess 
made  that  statement  the  Government 
were  trying  to  press  an  Envoy  upon  the 
Ameer  at  Herat,  and  that  our  relations 
were  getting  worse  every  day,  and  that 
the  feeling  of  the  Ameer  against  Eng- 
land was  becoming  more  embittered. 
But  siippose  it  were  possible,  as  the 
noble  Marquess  contended,  to  accept 
the  construction  he  had  placed  upon 
his  words,  what  did  it  come  to?  A 
Minister  of  the  Crown  in  that  House 
conveyed  to  the  minds  of  those  who  heard 
him  erroneous  impressions  with  regard 
to  the  policy  he  was  pursuing;  and, 
knowing  that  those  erroneous  impres- 
sions were  received  as  true,  considered 
he  was  justified,  because  it  was  possible 
to  put  another  construction  upon  his 
language — at  variance  with  those  im- 
pressions, and  not  at  variance  with  the 
truth.  Nothing  would  bo  so  fatal 
to  a  man's  character  in  private  life  as 
the  suspicion  that  there  might  be  a 
second  and  undiscemed  sense  in  the 
meaning  of  his  words ;  and  any  states- 
man would  lose  consideration  with  the 
public  when  it  was  known  that  an  occult 
meaning  must  be  looked  for  in  his 
words — different  from  the  meaning  they 
conveyed,  from  the  meaning  those  who 
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lioard  them  believed  them  intended  to 
convey.  The  country  had  been  kept 
in  the  dark  on  this  question,  and  had 
been  misled.  The  Indian  Press  had 
been  encouraged  to  write  in  favour  of 
warlike  measures,  and  to  give  to  steps 
ordered  from  home  the  appearance  of 
an  Indian  origin.  The  incidents  con- 
nected with  the  repulse  of  the  Mission 
had  been  misrepresented  before  the  true 
account  was  received ;  the  whining  re- 
ply of  the  Ameer  had  been  characterized 
as  insulting  to  an  extent  not  borne  out 
by  the  text ;  Minutes  had  been  pub- 
lished by  the  Government  to  support 
their  policy,  and  others  opposed  to  it 
kept  back ;  and  all  to  involve  us  in  a 
war  in  which  certain  victory  would  bring 
little  credit,  and  could  only  add  embar- 
rassments to  an  overburdened  Indian 
Exchequer.  He  attributed  the  suffer- 
ings which  had  been  caused  to  the 
people  to  the  policy  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  secure  "  Peace 
with  honour  " — honour  for  themselves  ; 
for  the  country — ^peace,  without  repose 
or  prosperity ;  the  costs,  the  troubles  of 
war,  without  its  glories. 

The  Earl  of  JERSEY  felt  he  owed 
no  apology  to  noble  Lords  for  the  course 
he  was  about  to  pursue.  Some  noble 
Lords  who  usually  sat  on  that  (the  Min- 
isterial) side  of  the  House  had  declared 
their  intention  to  vote  against  Her 
Majesty's  Government;  while  on  the 
other  side  some  who,  he  might  say,  were 
unconnected  with  official  Opposition  had 
declared  their  intention  of  voting  for  the 
Government.  He  thought  the  course 
which  he  intended  to  take  was  consistent 
alike  with  the  interests  of  Party  and  the 
honour  of  his  country.  The  noble  Mar- 
quess had  just  sung  a  terrible  dirge  on 
lesser  England ;  but  ne  could  not  believe 
that  the  Ministers  would  in  any  way  be 
afTocted  by  that  expression  of  opinion. 
They  had  heard  what  the  real  opinion 
and  intention  of  the  Government  was, 
and  he,  for  one,  was  prepared  to  support 
that  opinion.  As  for  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Marquess  he  would  leave  the 
noble  Lord  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  to  explain  himself,  and 
he  had  no  doubt  he  would  do  so  in  a 
manner  satisfactory  to  the  House  and 
the  country.  The  noble  Earl  who  com- 
menced the  debate  that  evening  (Earl 
Grey)  told  them  that  the  war  was  ille- 
gitimate, unnatural,  and  criminal.  These 
were  certainly  strong  expressions ;  but 
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the  noble  Earl  had  failed  to  make  out 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  had  pur- 
sued an  illegitimate  course  in  calling  Par- 
liament together,  or  an  unnatural  course 
in  looking  after  our  interests  in  India,  or 
a  criminal  course  in  supporting  by  the 
Army  of  England  the  honour  and  inte- 
rests of  t^e  Empire.  The  noble  Earl  had 
stated  that  it  would  be  impossible  for  an 
English  Envoy  to  live  in  Afghanistan ; 
but  he  did  not  seem  to  thmk  that  a 
Russian  Envoy  woidd  be  in  danger  at 
Cabul.  The  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  would 
find  many  an  echo  out-of-doors.  He  laid 
down  the  basis  of  a  clear  and  intelligible 
policy — a  policy  to  which,  on  more  than 
one  occasion,  Russian  Ministers  had 
g^ven  their  adherence — ^that  Afghanistan 
shoidd  be  beyond  the  sphere  of  Russian 
action.  But  the  acts  of  Russia  did  not 
always  tally  with  her  words.  Her  policy 
was,  no  doubt,  a  very  subtle  one — she 
sent  friendly  letters  to  the  Ameer  con- 
taining accounts  of  the  success  of  the 
Russian  arms,  and  even  a  Russian  Oo- 
yemor  General  was  able  to  tell  the 
Ameer  that  he  could  not  refuse  to  receive 
a  Mission,  because  it  was  sent  by  the 
Emperor  of  Russia.  The  late  Viceroy  of 
India  said  we  had  no  right  to  take 
umbrage  because  the  Ameer  had  chosen 
Russia  as  an  Ally ;  but  it  was  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  statesmen  and  generals 
that  England  could  not  allow  Kussian 
influence  to  be  predominant  in  A%han- 
istan.  It  was  said  the  Ameer  was  inde- 
pendent ;  he  was  not  so  in  the  ordinary 
meaning  of  the  term.  He  was  obliged 
to  us  for  money  and  arms,  and  he  came 
to  us  to  answer  his  letters.  This  was 
more  like  pupilage  than  independence. 
It  was  said  we  should  have  allowed  the 
Ameer  more  time  for  deliberation ;  but 
when  a  great  danger  was  to  be  averted 
it  was  right  that  timely  precautions 
should  be  taken.  Russian  promises  had 
been  accepted  by  them  as  men  of  honour 
long  enough,  but  they  now  knew  what 
those  promises  were  worth;  and  when 
the  Ameer  took  for  his  Ally  the  enemy 
of  this  country  it  was  time  to  take 
action.  If  there  was  a  time  when 
it  became  necessary  to  avert  an  open 
danger  by  war,  there  was  surely  a 
time  when  it  was  necessary  to  avert 
an  insidious  and  lurking  danger  by 
taking  proper  precautions.  Me  coidd  not 
help  mmking  that  Russian  policy  towards 
Inoia  had  been  based  on  deception  and 
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aggression.  Were  the  Govemment  to 
allow  Bussian  intrigue  to  increase  at 
Oabol  ?  While  we  wei?e  negotiating  with 
the  Ameer,  Bussian  influence  would  be 
growing.  Bussia  knew  how  to  wage  an 
unofficial  war ;  and  the  time  might  come 
when  the  Afghan  troops  might  be  thrown 
into  Her  Majesty's  territory,  officered  by 
others  than  Afghans.  While  we  were 
negotiating  Bussia  would  have  been 
preparing  for  war,  and  Her  Majesty's 
government  would  have  been  held  re- 
sponsible for  their  own  inaction.  Fortu- 
nately, they  decided  to  take  action  in 
time.  Her  Majesty's  Government  de- 
cided that  if  responsibility  was  to  be  in- 
curred they  would  incur  it;  that  they 
would  not  hesitate  to  act ;  and  that  before 
the  serpent  was  hatched  they  would 
break  the  egg.  If  Her  Majesty's  Govem- 
ment had  not  hesitated  to  incur  responsi- 
bility, he  trusted  their  Lordships'  House 
would  to-night  share  that  responsibility. 
But  Her  Majesty's  Govemment  had 
incurred  something  else .  They  had  been 
made  the  butt  of  the  speeches  of  every 
rampant  orator  and  every  disappointed 
statesman.  Upon  their  heads  had  been 
showered  abuse  of  every  kind,  because 
they  preferred  their  duty  to  their  country 
to  following  the  vain  crotchets  of  irre- 
sponsible men.  It  was  only  a  short  time 
ago  that  he  read  the  speech  of  a  Member 
of  Parliament  who  likened  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  to  pick-pockets.  Fortu- 
nately, they  were  indifferent  to  charges 
of  that  kind,  and,  instead  of  answering 
them,  preferred  to  be  consistent  in  their 
duty.  He  trusted  they  would  continue 
to  ao  so ;  that  they  would  remain  firm  in 
the  policy  they  were  now  pursuing ;  and 
that  when  the  heat  of  Party  passion 
had  passed  away  —  when  the  clouds 
which  now  hung  over  the  plains  of  Bou- 
melia,  as  well  as  the  mountains  of 
Afghanistan,  had  been  dispelled  by  the 
resolute  attitude  of  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment — ^the  people  of  this  country 
would  not  forget  the  debt  which  they 
owed  to  them ;  and  that  of  them  it  might 
be  said,  as  had  been  said  of  other  states- 
men— 

'*  Not  once  or  twice,  in  our  fair  island  Btory, 
The  path  of  daty  was  the  way  to  glory. 

The  Mabqusss  of  BIPON  said,  that 
when  those  who  did  not  approve  the 
policy  of  the  Government  contended 
that  Parliament  should  have  been  con- 
sulted before  war  was  declared    they 


were  told  that  such  a  doctrine  was 
altogether  un-Constitutional,  and  tended 
to  interfere  with  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  On  the  other  hand,  when  war 
had  been  declared,  they  were  told  by  his 
noble  Friend  opposite  (the  Earl  of 
Jersey)  that  if  they  challenged  the 
policy  of  the  Govemment  they  T^ere 
forgetting  what  was  due  to  the  gal- 
lant services  of  our  Army.  These 
two  objections  destroyed  each  other. 
There  was  one  thing,  however,  which 
was  satisfactory  in  tms  debate,  and  that 
was  that  it  was  now  admittted  on  all 
hands  that  the  policy  pursued  by  Her 
Majesty's  present  Govemment  differed 
widely  from  that  which  had  been 
pursued  up  to  the  time  they  entered 
office.  They  had  been  told  by  the 
noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset) 
that  changed  circumstances  required  a 
changed  policy,  and  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count opposite  (Viscount  Oranbrook)that 
it  was  foolish  to  think  that  the  policy 
pursued  towards  Afghanistan  in  1878 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  1868. 
But  then  we  were  reminded,  in  justifica- 
tion of  this  altered  policy,  of  the  course 
of  events  in  Centr^  Asia,  and  of  the 
progress  and  designs  of  Bussia.  He 
was  not  insensible  to  that  progress,  or 
trustful  of  those  designs ;  though  he  was 
not  one  of  those  who  were  accustomed 
to  attribute  to  the  Govemment  of  Bus- 
sia and  its  agents  superpatural  abilities 
and  supernatural  wickedness.  But  one 
of  the  main  reasons  why  he  should  vote 
for  the  Amendment  of  the  noble  Viscount 
was  that  -he  was  convinced  that  in  this 
case,  as  in  that  of  South-Eastem  Europe 
duringthe  last  year  or  two.  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  had,  unintentionally,  no 
doubt,  but  steadily  and  very  successfully, 
played  the  game  of  Bussia.  He  would 
undertake  to  establish  that  assertion  in 
a  few  moments  out  of  the  Papers  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  There  was  an  old  saying — **Fore- 
wamedis  forearmed ; ' '  but  Her  Maj esty 's 
GK)vemment  had  continued  to  pursue  me 
policy  against  which  they  had  been 
warned.  His  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  had  told  Her  Majesty's 
Govemment  that  if  they  were  to  insist 
upon  the  poli(nr  of  the  noble  Marquess 
opposito  (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  the 
effect  would  be  ''  to  throw  Afghanistan 
into  the  arms  of  Bussia  at  the  first 
opportunity."  That  policy  had  been 
insisted  on,  and  it  had  thrown  Afghan- 
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istan  into  the  arms  of  Bassia  at  the 
first  opportunity.  Not  only  did  the 
noble  Marquess,  in  1875,  require  that  the 
Ameer  should  be  called  upon  to  receive 
British  officers  at  Herat  and  Candahar, 
but  he  also  urged  the  Viceroy  to  find 
some  occasion  for  sending  a  Mission  to 
Cabul  and  to  press  that  Mission  very 
earnestly  upon  the  Ameer.  That  the 
noble  Marquess  did,  notwithstanding  the 
opinions  of  the  most  competent  officers  in 
India  and  of  his  noble  Friend  who  was 
then  Viceroy.  Therefore,  he  had  a  right  to 
say  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  had 
adopted  a  course  which  was  effectually 
playing  into  Bussian  hands.  It  had 
been  amply  shown,  too,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  that  the  means  by  which  it 
had  been  sought  to  obtain  the  object  in 
view  were  even  more  ill-advised  than  the 
object  itself.  The  first  letter  to  the 
Ameer  asking  him  to  receive  a  Mission 
was  dated  on  the  5th  of  May,  which  was, 
by  a  remarkable  coincidence,  the  very 
day  upon  which  the  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  told  the  House  of 
Commons  that  he  had  no  fear  of  Rus- 
sian advance  in  Central  Asia.  Perhaps 
sufficient  attention  had  not  been  paid 
to  that  first  demand  for  the  reception 
of  a  Mission.  He  had  the  pleasure  of 
knowing  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  personally, 
and  was  aware  that  he  was  a  gen- 
tleman of  great  intelligence,  and  a 
zealous  pubuc  servant,  who  might  be 
employed  to  great  advantage  in  many 
situations.  Still,  he  thought  the  choice 
of  Sir  Lewis  Felly  was  in  this  case 
singularly  unfortunate,  because  he  was 
the  principal  disciple  of  General  John 
Jacob,  who  was,  if  not  the  inventor,  at 
all  events  the  chief  supporter  of  what 
was  called  the  ** forward  school"  of 
Indian  policy,  whilst  the  fact  of  his  being 
the  author  of  a  work  entided  The  Views 
and  Opinions  of  General  Jacob,  in  which 
the  t^ng  of  Quettah  was  advocated, 
with  a  view  to  an  advance  on  Can- 
dahar,  would  render  him  most  unac- 
ceptable to  the  Ameer.  It  was  a 
remarkable  circumstance  that  until  the 
demand  for  Sir  Lewis  Felly's  Mission 
was  made  there  was  no  Bussian 
Agent  permanently  residing  at  Cabul. 
After  the  Conference  at  Feshawur  the 
Ameer  was  left  to  his  own  devices,  and 
yet  some  noble  Lords  were  astonished  at 
his  turning  to  Bussia.  For  his  own  part, 
he  thought  it  extremely  unfortunate 
that  the  Ameer  should  have  turned  to 
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Bussia;     but,    really,    Her    Majeety'B 
Government  gave  him  the  best  poasible 
reason  for  doing  so.     Again,  with  re- 
flect to  the  steps  taken  after  the  recep* 
tion  of  the  Bussian  Mission  at  Oabiu, 
it  seemed  to  him  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon) 
that  they  were  in  many  respects  specially 
calculated  to  defeat  the  object  which  the 
Viceroy  had  in  view.   The  moment  Lord 
Lytton  heard  of  the  death  of  the  Ameer's 
favourite  son,  Abdoollah  Jan,  he  ought 
to  have  paused.    He  must  have  known, 
surely,  tnat  the  g^ef  of  Shore  AH  was 
such,  when  he  lost  his  former  son,  that, 
although  a  civil  war  was  raging  in  his 
dominions  and  he  had  all  but  lost  his 
Throne,  he  shut  himself  up  for  many 
weeks  in  Candahar  and  remsed  to  be 
seen.    The  noble  Lord,  then,  might  have 
imagined  what  would  be  his  grief  on  the 
death  of  his  favourite  son ;  but,  notwith- 
standing, the  demand  was  sent,  and  the 
acceptance  of  the  Mission  forced  upon 
him  even  before  the  40  days,  the  formal 
time  of  mourning,  had  expired.  No  won- 
der that  the  Ameer  felt  great  irritation. 
The  noble  Viscount  opposite  told  them 
last  night  that  the  letter  of  condolence 
sent  to  the  Ameer  on  the  death  of  his 
favourite  son  was  not  answered  in  a 
reasonable  time,  and  that  this  was  con- 
sidered a  grave  insult  by  Orientals ;  but 
what  would  be  thought  here  in  the  West 
if  a  man  professing  to  be  the  friend  of 
another  \dio  had  sustained  such  a  be- 
reavement should,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  sent  a  letter  of  condolence  to  his 
friend,  also  write  to  him  about  a  most 
disagreeable  matter  of  business  ?    Such 
a  proceeding  would  naturally  be  resented 
by  the  receiver  of  the  communication. 
There  was,  indeed,  one  explanation  of 
these  proceedings  which  was  sometimes 
put  forward  by  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  which  nad  been  hinted  at  that 
night,  bv  which  it  was  said  that  they 
hcMi  all  along  desired  to  take  advantage — 
to  use  a  phrase  of  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  {the  Marquess  of  Salisbury )-— of 
any  circumstances  which  might  enable 
them  to  obtain  that  rectification  of  Fron- 
tier, which  was  their  real  object  in  Af- 
ghanistan.   He  did  not  say  that  the 
Government  had  pursued  that  course. 
The  language  used  by  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  at 
the  Guildhall  gave  only  too  much  colour 
to  the  theory;  but  he  did  not  find  it 
in    the  despatch    of    the    noble    Vis- 
count, and  he  would   not  charge  any 
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Engliah  Minister  with  conduct  so  ut- 
terly unjustifiable.  He  would  now  ask 
their  Lordships  to  consider  what  was 
the  character  of  the  contest  in  which 
they  were  engaged.  Sir  Henry  Baw- 
linson,  a  supporter  of  the  policy  of  the 
Government-— -if ,  indeed,  he  were  not  its 
author — in  his  recent  article  in  The  Nine- 
teenth Century,  said — 

**  War  with  Afghanistan  is  to  be  deprecated 
hoyondaU  other  wars,  because,  however  it  may 
end,  it  will  leave  behind  it  a  heavy  lefl:acy  of 
debt  and  the  hatred  of  people  who  ought  to  be 
our  friends.** 

Such,  then,  was  the  war  in  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  involved  the 
country.  For  what  ends  was  it  being  pur- 
sued ?  In  the  course  of  this  discussion  they 
had  had  two  speeches  from  Members  of  the 
Government,  and  two  alone.  What  had 
been  the  cause  of  this  unusual  silence 
he  could  not  say ;  but  before  the  debate 
came  to  a  close  the  Government  ought  to 
g^ve  the  House  some  inkling  at  least  of 
the  objects  and  purposes  with  which  they 
were  prosecuting  that  contest.  At  the 
present  moment  they  knew  nothing 
about  them.  The  noble  Viscount  (Vis- 
count Cranbrook)  had  told  them  the  pre- 
vious day  that  we  must  be  paramount 
and  supreme  in  Afghanistan.  Upon  these 
words  a  very  wide  construction  could  be 
placed ;  and  he  thought  the  Government 
were  bound  to  tell  Parliament,  from 
whom  they  were  asking  Supplies,  whe- 
ther the  war  was  merely  to  be  waged  to 
punish  the  Ameer  for  the  insult  he  was 
said  to  have  offered  us,  to  obtain  satis- 
faction for  that  insult,  and  to  carry  out 
the  objects  stated  in  tiie  last  paragraph 
of  the  last  despatch  of  the  noble  Vis- 
count (Viscoimt  Cranbrook),  or  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  to  procure  a  recti- 
fication of  Frontier  —  of  which  there 
was  no  mention  in  that  despatch,  al- 
though it  had  been  mentioned  in  the 
Prime  Minister's  speech.  If  the  last 
was  their  real  object,  what  was  the  ex- 
tent of  the  spoliation  which  was  con- 
cealed behind  the  dark  word  "rectifi- 
cation ?  "  Was  it  to  be  the  rectification 
recommended  by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
which  was  the  military  occupation  of 
Western  Afghanistan ;  or  what  we  were 
told  in  the  newspapers  was  the  policy  of 
the  Government  of  India — to  occupy 
the  triangle  of  Tellalabad,  Cabul,  and 
Candahar ;  or  was  it  to  be  a  more 
limited  rectification,  starting  fiN)m  Jel- 


lalabad  and  passing  down  the  mountains 
to  the  South-West,  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  transferring  to  our  rule  some  of 
the  wildest  and  most  savage  tribes  on  the 
face  of  the  earili?  To  these  questions 
the  House  had  a  right  to  demand  an 
answer.  Their  Lordships  were  told 
that  if  they  were  not  prepared  to  re- 
fuse the  Supplies  they  ought  not  to 
pass  censure  on  the  Government;  but 
m  the  case  of  the  war. with  China — 
which  he  had  believed  to  be  unnecessary 
and  unjust,  just  as  he  believed  the  pre- 
sent war  to  be  so,  and  against  which  he, 
in  common  with  Members  of  the  exist- 
ing Government,  had  voted  —  no  such 
doctrine  as  that  had  been  recognized. 
It  would  be  unjust,  he  fully  admitted, 
that  the  Government  should  be  severely 
condemned  if,  in  the  course  of  a  series 
of  long  and  complicated  transactions, 
they  had  made  some  mistakes  of  detail. 
But,  in  the  present  case,  the  root  of  the 
evil  lay  in  the  policy  itself,  which  the 
Government  had  adopted.  They  had  de- 
liberately rejected  tne  principles  that 
for  nearly  40  years — ^from  the  time  of 
Lord  Ellenborough,  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, and  Sir  Kobert  Peel,  down  to 
that  of  the  present  Administration — ^had 
governed  our  conduct  towards  Afghan- 
istan, and  which  had  been  acted  upon 
without  exception  by  every  Ministry  at 
home  and  every  Governor  General  in 
India;  they  had  embarked  on  their 
novel  policy  in  spite  of  the  warnings  of 
the  men  best  qualified  to  speak;  and 
the  result  had  been  to  fulfil  to  the  letter 
the  predictions  of  those  whose  counsels 
they  had  rejected.  Their  Bepresenta- 
tive  in  India — the  Viceroy — for  whose 
conduct  they  were  fully  responsible,  had 
pursued  the  policy  thus  entered  upon  in 
a  manner  which  would  have  wrecked  a 
better  cause  ;  he  deliberately  closed  the 
Conference  at  Peshawur  when  he  knew 
that  if  he  waited  for  a  few  hours  all  his 
demands  would  be  conceded ;  and  he 
had  thrown  the  Ameer  into  the  arms  of 
Eussia,  as  his  noble  Friend  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  had  foretold ;  and  then, 
when  at  length  he  was  brought  face  to 
face  with  the  inevitable  consequences  of 
the  course  which  he  had  pursued,  he  so 
conceived  and  executed  hiJB  attempts  to 
extricate  himself  as  to  render  their 
failure  certain.  It  was  against  such  a 
policy,  begun  so  rashly,  carried  on  so 
unwisely,  concealed  so  studiously  from 
Parliament,  marked  on  more  than  one 
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occasion  by  a  dark  stain  of  injustice, 
and  ending  in  the  establishment  of  a 
Bussian  Mission  at  Cabul,  and  in  war 
with  a  people  with  whom  it  was  our 
interest  to  be  friendly^  that  he  pro- 
tested that  night ;  and  he  should  vote 
for  the  Amendment  in  order  to  dear 
himself  from  all  complicity  with  pro- 
ceedings which  he  believed  in  his  con- 
science to  be  so  deeply  injurious  to  the 
reputation  and  to  the  interests  of  the 
country. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  considered  that 
the  conclusions  at  which  the  noble  Mar- 
quess who  had  just  spoken  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Kipon)  had  arrived  were 
strangely  at  variance  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  What  were  those  facts? 
The  basis  of  our  relations  with  Afghan- 
istan was  admitted  to  be  the  Con- 
vention entered  into  by  the  (Jovem- 
ment  of  India  and  the  late  Ameer  Dost 
Mahomed.  Upon  his  death,  eight  years 
afterwards,  there  occurred  one  of  those 
struggles  which  seemed  to  be  the  nor- 
mal condition  of  Afj^anistan  after  the 
demise  of  one  of  its  Rulers.  It  was  not 
until  the  year  1868  that  any  formal  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  present  Ameer  on 
the  part  of  our  Government  was  made, 
and  since  that  time  he  had  many  griev- 
ances to  bring  forward  against  us,  the 
head  and  front  of  which — and  this  oc- 
curred during  the  holding  of  his  office  by 
the  noble  Earl  the  late  Yioeroy  (the  Earl 
of  Northbrook) — ^had  reference  to  our 
preference  for  his  eldest  son,  whom  he 
desired  to  put  aside  in  favour  of  his  son 
by  a  favourite  wife,  and  this  g^evance 
he  mentioned  with  some  bitterness  in 
his  recent  reply  to  the  Ultimatum  sent 
to  him  by  the  present  Viceroy.  It  had 
been  asserted  that  there  was  no  change 
in  the  bearing  of  the  Ameer  towards  us. 
Such  an  assertion  could  not  be  main- 
tained. His  bearing  had  greatly  changed 
since  the  days  of  Lord  Mayo;  and  he 
had  no  doubt  that  had  that  noble  Lord 
lived  the  personal  influence  he  exercised 
over  the  present  Ameer  would  have 
saved  us  from  the  trouble  in  which  we 
now  found  ourselves.  About  the  time 
of  the  War  of  Succession  Lord  Bussell 
took  note  of  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia,  and  he  received  from  the 
Government  of  that  country  assurances 
that  their  objects  were  purely  commer- 
cial and  pacific.  In  1867  similar  assur- 
ances were  received  from  Russia,  and 
they  wore  repeated  to  Mr.   (now  Sir) 
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Douglas  Forsyth  in  St.  Petersburg  by 
the  Russian  Chancellor,  who,  in  1873, 
wrote  to  the  same  effect,  stating  dis- 
tinctly that  ''we  consider  Afghanistan 
altogether  beyond  the  sphere  of  Russian 
operations."  Their  Lordships  were  aware 
how  those  promises  were  kept.  In  1 873 
the  noble  £arl  the  late  Yiceroy  pointed 
out  in  one  of  his  despatches  that  the 
advance  of  Russia  in  Central  Asia  could 
not  but  be  regarded  with  anxiety  in 
Afghanistan.  The  change  in  the  Ameer's 
conduct  towards  us  in  1873  was,  he  be- 
lieved, entirely  owing  to  his  distrust  of 
the  confiding  simplicity  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  that  day.  The  conduct  of  Russia 
in  seeking  to  ingratiate  herself  with  the 
Ameer,  in  breach  of  her  solemn  assur- 
ances, was  a  matter  into  which  he  would 
not  enter  further  than  to  say  that  it 
seemed  to  him  fully  to  justify  the  desire 
of  the  present  Government  to  obtain  the 
admission  of  English  officers  to  Cabul 
and  other  places  in  the  Ameer's  do- 
minions. He  did  not  see  why  Afghan- 
istan should  be  treated  differently  from 
the  Native  States  in  India  in  which  we 
had  established  Residents.  When  Tippoo 
Sahib  declined  to  receive  our  Envoy  we 
marched  troops  into  his  dominions,  with 
what  result  they  all  knew.  The  course 
taken  by  the  Government  in  the  present 
instance  was  very  similar  to  that  pur- 
sued towards  Tippoo  Sahib,  and  he  an- 
ticipated for  it  an  equally  auspicious  ter- 
mination. If  the  case  for  the  reception 
of  our  officers  in  Afghanistan  was  strong 
before,  it  was  doubly  stronfip  when  it 
transpired  that  a  Russian  Embassy  had 
been  received  with  every  mark  of  favour 
at  Cabul,  while  our  Native  Agent  was 
only  allowed  to  transmit  to  us  such  in- 
formation as  the  Ameer  or  his  officers 
thought  convenient.  With  regard  to 
the  question  of  the  Frontier,  he  would 
only  remind  their  Lordships  that  the 
defenders  of  India,  when  they  encoun- 
tered their  invaders  in  the  plains,  had 
invariably  been  worsted ;  and  that  the 
same  lesson  was  taught  by  the  collapse 
of  the  Turkish  resistance  in  the  late  war 
as  soon  as  the  Russians  managed  to 
cross  the  Balkans.  A  scientific  or  strate- 
gical Frontier  was  therefore  a  matter  of 
vital  importance  to  India ;  and  whatever 
the  opinions  entertained  in  reference  to 
it  10  or  12  years  ago,  no  one  could  main- 
tain that  we  ought  to  be  guided  by  them 
in  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  pre- 
sent day.    Her  Majesty's  Government 
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could  not  have  done  more  than  they  had 
done,  and  they  ought  to  have  done  no 
less ;  their  measures  had  been  dictated 
by  prudence  and  common  sense ;  and  an 
adverse  vote  at  this  crisis  would  cripple 
the  energies,  if  it  would  not  paralyze  we 
arm,  of  England. 

The  Earl  of  NOETHBROOK  :   My 
Lords,  in  addressing  some  remarks  to  your 
Lordships  this  evening,  I  wish  to  com- 
mence by  expressing  the  gratification 
which  I  have  felt  at  the  gallantry  which 
has  been  shown  by  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
in  the  field  in  Afghanistan.     I  wish  also 
to  express  my  confidence  in  the  officers 
in  command  of  those  Forces — Sir  Samuel 
Browne   and    General    Eoberts — who 
have  conducted  successful  operations  in 
the    field,    and  General    Stewart    and 
General  Biddulph,  who   have  had  no 
such  opportunity  yet,  but  who,   I  am 
sure,  will  justify  their  reputation  when 
they  have  that  opportunity.     Having 
been  personally  acquainted  with  those 
officers,    I    believe  that   better    selec- 
tions could  not  have  been  made.    The 
spirit  which  Her  Majesty's  British  and 
Native  Forces  have  evinced  on  this  occa- 
sion cannot  be  surpassed;   and  I  may 
be  permitted  to  say  that  the  general 
efficiency  of  the  Army  is,  in  my  opinion, 
mainly    due  to  the  administration  of 
my  noble    and    gallant    Friend    Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  who  was  for  many 
years    Commander-in-Chief   in    India, 
and    of   my    gallant    Friend    Major- 
General  Sir   Henry  Norman,  who  for 
a  long  period  was  Secretary  to  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  in  the  Military  De- 
partment, and  afterwards  the  military 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  Viceroy. 
The  general  arrangements  for  the  cam- 
paign, so  far  as  we  know  them,  reflect 
great  credit  upon  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  in  India,  Sir  Frederick  Haines, 
who  will,  I  am  sure,  satisfactorily  dis- 
charge his  responsible  duties ;  and  parti- 
cularly upon  the  Quartermaster  Gene- 
ral's Department  of  the  Indian  Army.  I 
must  further    express  my    satisfaction 
— ^not   surprise — at  the  expressions  of 
loyalty  received  by  the  Viceroy  from  the 
Native  Princes  of  India,  some  of  them 
my  personal  Mends.    The  Maharajah 
of  Gwalior  and  others  have  offered  their 
personal  services    and   those  of  their 
troops.     Having  so  recently  filled  the 
office  of  Viceroy  in  India  I  cannot  pass 
these  offers  by  without  expressing  my 
gratification* 


I  will  now  say  a  few  words  on  the  main 
question  of  the  Address.  Tour  Lord- 
snips  are  asked  to  assent  to  the  ap- 
Slication  of  the  Bevenues  of  India  to 
efiray  the  expenses  of  the  war  in 
Afghanistan.  My  Lords,  I  entirely 
agpree  with  my  noble  Friend  who 
recently  filled  the  office  of  Governor 
of  the  Presidency  of  Madras  (Lord 
Napier  and  Ettrick)  in  regretting  the 
course  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
taken.  It  would  have  been  right, 
just,  and  generous  to  have  decided 
at  once  that  no  portion  of  the  ex- 
pense should  fall  upon  the  Eevenues 
of  India.  I  consider  the  war  to  be  the 
direct  consequence  of  the  state  of  affairs 
in  Europe,  and  not  to  have  arisen  from 
anything  immediately  connected  with 
our  Inman  Empire.  For  that  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  India  should  not 
be  called  upon  to  bear  the  cost. 
Moreover,  India  has  suffered  recently 
from  two  severe  famines ;  the  people 
are  impoverished ;  and  the  state  of  the 
finances  is  far  from  satisfactory.  True, 
the  noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  told  us  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment expect  a  surplus  of  £1,250,000 
above  the  Estimates  this  year;  but 
this  is  exactly  what  I  anticipated 
in  the  discussion  of  last  year.  The 
reason  of  this  surolus  is  the  extra 
taxation  unnecessarily  imposed  upon  the 
people  of  India  for  the  purpose  of 
raismg  what  is  called  a  Famine  Fund. 
The  new  taxes,  which  press  upon  the 
poorer  classes,  and  which  I  believe  to  be 
impopular  and  impolitic,  ought  to  be 
taken  off  as  soon  as  the  condition  of 
the  finances  will  allow  of  it. 

I  entirely  agree  with  what  has  fallen 
from  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the 
Woolsack,  that  it  would  be  a  subject 
for  regpret  if  Indian  questions  came 
to  be  regarded  as  Party  questions.  I 
have  never  considered  them  to  be  so; 
and  it  was  a  gratification  to  me  to  hear 
the  complaint  of  the  noble  Duke  (the 
Duke  of  Somerset),  that  there  had  been 
no  great  meeting  of  the  Liberal  Party 
called  together  upon  this  question.  As 
regards  the  speecn  of  the  noble  Viscount 
who  introduced  this  subject  (Viscount 
Cranbrook),  I  have  nothing  personal 
to  complain  of.  He  is  right  in  say- 
ing that  there  has  been  no  reticence 
on  the  part  of  the  Gt)vemment  in  pro- 
ducing Papers,  and  he  has  a  perfect 
right  to  criticize  my  public  conduct.    I 
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am  the  last  person  to  complain  of  anj 
Bucli  criticisms.  What  I  am  now  about 
to  eapr  is  the  result  of  my  aotoal 
expenence  in  India.  The  noble  and 
learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack  has  given 
an  account  of  the  objects  of  the  British 
Government,  during  the  last  10  years, 
In  dealing  with  Central  Asia  and 
Afghanistan.  During  that  period  there 
have  been  two  Administrations — five 
jean  under  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  five 
years  under  the  noble  Earl  oppodte.  I 
was  Viceroy  in  India  during  two  years 
under  Mr.  Gladstone's  AdminiBtration, 
and  two  years  under  that  of  the  noble 
Earl ;  and  as  far  aa  I  know — and  so  far 
as  my  dealing  with  these  affairs  enables 
me  to  form  au  opinion — I  have  not  been 
able  to  find  out  any  difierence  whatever 
in  the  objects  which  the  British  Qo- 
vemment  desired  to  secure  with  regard 
to  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia,  or  to  our  dealings  with  Afghan- 
istan ;  bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that 
the  general  line  of  policy  must  be  modi- 
fied oy  the  progreBs  of  events.  Having 
filled  the  high  office  of  Viceroy  in  India, 
I  think  it  is  absolutely  necessary,  to 
avoid  any  misconception  in  discussing 
the  policy  of  the  British  Qovemment  to- 
wards Russia  in  regard  to  Central  Asia, 
for  me  to  s^  that  the  Government  of 
India,  while  I  had  any  connection  with  it, 
has  not  been  actuated  by  the  fear  of  any 
attack  upon  India  by  Russia.  We  never 
believed  that  such  an  attack  was  pos- 
sible; and  we  were  of  opinion  that  if 
anything  of  the  kind  were  possible  the 
strongth  of  the  British  Empire  in  India 
and  in  this  country  was  amply  sufficient 
to  render  such  an  attack  futile,  and 
disastrous  only  to  those  who  might 
make  the  attempt.  The  Governments 
of  England  and  of  India  have  never 
looked  upon  the  progress  of  Russia  in 
Central  Asia  with  the  eyes  of  that  school 
of  which  Sir  Henry  Rawlinson,  who  has 
been  quoted  by  die  noble  and  learned 
Earl  on  the  \Voolsack,  is  the  most  able 
exponent.  In  1869  the  Qovemment  of 
India  said — 

"  Wo  by  no  iD«aiii  share  in  the  eiaggented 
appKbensiODa  expnoed  in  many  quartan  a» 
to  .the  daaser  to  Biitiah  mla  in  India  which 
may  arise  from  an  extenaion  of  Buasian  in- 
flaence  in  those  countries  lying  to  Uie  South 
■ad  East  of  her  enormous  poBMMiotia  in  Asia. 

"  We  believe  that  the  influence  of  a  dviliaed 
Eoroprftn  power  over  wild  and  savage  tribn 
cumut  lie  otherwiio  than  benefldal. 

n*  Earl  i^  Northbroik  ' 


UAing  a  frank  and  aba 


"Wa  would  therefore  h«Mtifyasnst  in  wtA- 
frank  and  ebar  antortandfaig  iriOk 
to  tits  relative  positim  of  Aritnli  "^ 

aoBsma   mteiestB    in    Alia."  —  [jjfykamtlam. 

No.  1,  p.  lOS.] 

In  accordance  with  these  prinoiplea, 
tliey  suggested  that,  as  it  was  for  tfie 
interests  of  both  countries  that  a  wide 
border  of  independent  States  should 
exist  between  the  British  and  Boasian 
Frontiers,  it  would  be  desirable  that 
Russia  should  be  invited  to  adopt  ilia 
same  policy  with  regard  to  the  inde- 

tiendeut  States  whioh  come  under  her 
sgitimate  inflnenoe,  as  tbe  Oovem- 
ment  of  India  had  pursued  with  regard. 
to  Afghanistan  and  the  independent 
States  within  their  inflnenoe.  Her  Ma- 
jes^B  Government  entered  into  nego- 
tiations with  Russia  for  this  purpose. 
Russia  accepted,  in  1873,  the  Ix>usdaiy 
of  Afghanistan  suggested  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  in  the  time  of 
Lord  Mayo  ;  and  it  was  arranged 
that  Russia  should,  to  the  beat  of  her 
ability,  prevent  the  Native  States  oa 
her  side  from  creating  any  disturbance 
in  Afghanistan ;  whUe,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  engaged  to  exercise  our  in- 
fiuence  to  prevent  the  Ameer  of  Cabul 
from  transgressing  the  boundaries  of 
his  dominions.  These  negotiations  took 
place  under  the  Administration  of  Mr. 
Gladstone ;  and  again,  under  the  Ad- 
ministration of  the  noble  Earl  opposite, 
similar  negotiations  took  place  in  1875. 
The  Qovemment  of  India  entirely  con- 
aurred  with  the  views  expressed  by  the 
Home  Qovemment  in  those  nogotia* 
tions;  and  one  of  the  lost  deepatohei 
I  sent  home  when  I  was  Viceroy  ex- 
pressed the  concurrence  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  in  the  arrangements  made 
by  th^  noble  Earl  now  sitting  on  the 
cross  benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby).  It 
is  but  fair  to  the  Russian  Government 
to  add  that,  during  the  time  that  I  was 
in  India,  they  loyally  carried  out  the 
engagements  into  which  they  had  en- 

The  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the 
Woolsack,  and  the  uoble  Visoonnt  op- 
posite (Viscount  Cranbrook),  have  ac- 
cused the  late  Qovemment  of  having 
pursued  a  timid  policy,  and  alluded  to  a 
paragraph  in  a  despatch  of  the  30th  of 
June,  1873,  in  which  the  Qovemment  of 
India,  when  I  was  Viceroy,  sumested 
that  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment  diould 
make  a  plain  declaration  to  the "" 
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Uovenunent  that  the  BritiBlL  Qorem- 
ment  vould  defend  Afghanistan  in  the 
event  of  nnpioToked  attack ;  and  they 
hare  said  that  this  was  not  done.  The 
QoTemmost  of  India  always  urged  upon 
Her  UajestiT's  GoTemment— ^perhaps  in 
terms  a  litue  stronger  than  the  Foreign 
Beoretary  of  the  day  may  hare  liked — 
the  expediency  of  speaking  in  the  plainest 
language  to  the  Susidan  Government 
hotu  of  the  independenoe  of  Afg>i»niittim 
and  of  the  inoonvenienoe  which  might 
arise  &om  the  farther  progress  of  Busda 
in  the  direction  of  India.  I  do  not'wont 
to  pit  the  policy  of  one  Qorernment  of 
Her  Majesty  against  another;  but  as 
that  poui^  has  been  indiscriminately 
attacked  by  one  If  embsr  of  the  present 
Oabinet,  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  depend 
Upon  other  Members  of  the  Oabinet  to 
defend  it.  However,  in  the  Central 
Asia  Papers  lately  laid  beibre  Parlia- 
ment, there  is  a  despatch  written  by 
the  noble  £arl  on  the  orosa  benchee 

Se  Earl  of  Derby)  to  Lord  Augnstus 
fhis  in  June,  1677,  in  whi<£  the 
noble  Earl  quotes  a  despatch  itata  Earl 
OranviUe,  uted   January,   1874,    and 


"HULorddilp  tbonriit  it  right  to 
didl7  and  at  ones  to  uia  Bnaun  Ol  . 
that  th^  indepoidflaott  of  Af»>*w™»*«*^ 
guded   l>7  H«r  U^Mty'sOoTammsi 


The  Qovemment  of  India,  in  1874, 
were  much  oonoemed  about  some  pro- 
bable movements  of  the  Bussians  in 
the  direction  of  Merv,  not  on  aooount 
of  any  apprehension  of  danger  to  British 
India,  bat  because  such  an  advance 
might  lead  to  difBoulties  between  Bussia 
and  A^hanistan  j  and  at  the  time 
when  the  lata  Goremment  resigned  that 
qnestion  was  particularly  prominent. 
The  Government  of  India  wrote  press- 
ingly  to  the  Home  Government  to  speak 
fruity  to  Russia — to  tell  her  of  the  in- 
convenience that  might  arise  from  that 
advance,  and  to  do  what  was  possible 
to  prevent  it.  The  noble  Earl  (the 
Earl  of  Derby)  wrote  in  the  strongest 
terms  to  the  Bussian  Government,  and 
said  that  the  advance  of  the  Bussian 
arms  in  the  direction  of  Merv  would 
impose  on  Her  Majesty's  Government 
the  neoesnty  of  making  a  correspond- 
ing advance,  in  order  to  allay  apprehen- 
rions  and  to  remove  misconception  &om 

VOL.   OCSUn.      [mBD  BXRIBS.] 


the  minds  of  the  people  of  those  coun- 
tries. On  reading  those  words,  and  the 
words  nsed  by  i£rl  Granville  in  1874, 
I  felt  that  the  intention  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  been  fully  carried 
out  by  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment.  It 
seems  to  me,  taerefore,  that  the  infer- 
ence drawn  bv  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  on  the  Woolsack  and  the  noble 
'Visoonnt  opposite  as  to  the  conduct  of 
Mr.  Gladstone's  Government,  and  of 
their  own  Government,  is  entirely  nn- 
foonded.  Both  Governments,  notwith- 
standing the  objections  of  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl,  actually  used  mnch  the 
same  language  to  Bussia  as  the  Govern- 
ment of  India — rightly,  as  I  believe — 
had  suggested.  With  respect  to  the 
opinions  of  Ber  Majesty's  present  Go- 
vernment on  ttie  position  of  Bussia  in 
Central  Asia,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to 
do  more  than  to  refer  to  the  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  May,  1876,  when  he  said 
he  was 

*'  Not  o(  tlut  soliool  who  Tiew  the  adTsncM 
of  Bnsna  in  Atis  with  thoM  dee^  mugiTin^ 
that  some  do." — [8  Htmtml,  ooxxnii.  600.] 

He  said  that  Asia  was  large  enough  for 
the  destinies  of  both  Bussia  and  Eng- 
land 

"At  no  tune,"  hs  sdded,  "Iiss  there  been  a 
hettai  imdentimdiiig  between  tlie  Coiuta  of  St. 
Jsinee  mad  St.  PetraebnrR  than  at  the  present 
moment ;  and  there  is  thu  good  nndentandinir 
heoaiue  oni  policy  is  a  olesr  Mid  a  bank  policy. 
—[3  Mtmtard,  ocxziz.  139.] 

I  think  that  those  were  wise  words. 
They  seem,  &om  the  Papers  laid  before 
Parliament,  to  have  given  great  satis- 
faction in  Bussia,  and  they  show  that 
the  policy  of  both  Governments  to- 
wards Bussia  was  np  to  that  time  one 
and  the  same. 

So  much  for  our  policy  with  regard 
to  Russia.  With  regard  to  Afghanistan 
and  other Ineighbounng  States,  the  policy 
of  the  Indian  Government  was  thus  ex- 
pressed by  Lord  Mayo  before  he  died — 


Khelat,  Afghanistan,  Nipsl 
mate  relationB  of  friendibj] 
them  feel  that  though  we 
have  no  wish  to  encroecli 
but.  on  tbe  contrary,  that  ( 
iport  their 


their  authonty; 
eameat  desire  is 


to  support  their  power 
tionality  ;  and  that  if 
might  usaist  them  with  money,  anna,  and,  per- 
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haps,  in  certain  oyentnalitiea,  with  men.  We 
could  thus  create  in  those  States  outworks  of 
our  Empire,  and  assuring  them  that  the  dayv  of 
annexation  are  passed,  make  them  practically 
feel  that  they  have  ovorything  to  gain  and 
nothing  to  lose  hy  endeavourmg  to  doserre 
our  favour  and  support." 

The  noble  Viscount  opposite  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  seemed  the  other  night  to 
have  some  difficulty  in  describing  what 
our  ''settled  policy"  towards  Afghan- 
istan was.  If  the  noble  Viscount  had 
been  longer  in  the  India  Office  he  would 
have  found  out  that  the  policy  was  clear 
and  decided.  I  do  not  want  to  add  any- 
thing myself  to  the  explanation  I  have 
read,  and  I  have  read  it  because  the 
policy  ought  to  stand  clearly  before  your 
liordships.  When  Lord  Mayo  was  in 
India  the  first  application  he  made  of 
that  policy  was  in  dealing  with  Afghan- 
istan,  in  consequence  of  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  his  predecessor.  Lord 
Lawrence,  for  the  support  of  Shere  Ali, 
and  that  a  meeting  should  take  place 
between  him  and  the  Viceroy.  I  am 
not  going  over  again  the  history  of  the 
TJmballa  Conference.  Although  Lord 
Mayo,  when  he  met  Shere  Ali,  could  not 
comply  with  all  his  wishes,  the  result  of 
the  Conferences  which  then  took  place 
W8U9  by  no  means  unsatisfactory.  I  wish 
to  add  my  testimony  to  the  testimony 
of  those  noble  Lords  who  have  said  in 
this  House  that  the  personal  influence 
and  the  generous  confidence  inspired  by 
Lord  Mayo  were  of  substantiad  public 
advantage  in  dealing  with  the  Native 
Princes  of  India,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  disarmed  the  suspicions  of  one 
who  was  the  most  suspicious  of  a  suspi- 
cious race.  My  Lords,  Shere  Ali  was 
not  less  suspicious  when,  in  1873,  I  had 
to  enter  into  some  negotiations  with  him. 
I  will  not  trouble  your  Lordships  with 
any  long  account  of  them,  they  have 
been  so  much  before  the  House;  all 
that  I  shall  say  is  that  upon  that  oc- 
casion, having  received  authority  from 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment,  I  g^ve  Shere 
Ali  assurances  in  respect  to  assistance 
from  the  British  Gt)vemment,  under 
certain  circumstances,  veir  much  in  the 
terms  I  read  just  now  when  describing 
the  general  policy  to  be  pursued  towards 
States  which  adjoin  British  India.  There 
were  in  the  speeches  of  the  noble  Viscount 
and  of  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the 
Woolsack  certain  statements  with  regard 
to  those  negotiations  which  I  cannot  ac- 
cept.   Of  course,  I  know  that  the  assur- 

The  Earl  of  Norihlrook 


ances  which  I  gave  to  Shere  AH  did  not 
come  up  to  the  ezpectations  he  enter- 
tained. At  the  same  time,  when  the 
noble  Viscount  brings  forward  the  Prime 
Minister  of  Shere  Ali,  who  oonducted 
the  negotiations  in  1873,  as  evidence  to 
show  uiat  the  assurances  which  I  then 
gave  were  vag^e,  I  cannot  accept  the 
extract  read  by  tfie  noble  "^secant  as 
conveying  a  correct  account  of  the  views 
of  the  Pnme  Minister.  The  noble  Vis- 
count read  an  extract  from  the  Con- 
ference between  the  Prime  Minister  and 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  on  the  8th  of  February, 
1877,  and  which  will  be  found  at  pa^ 
204  of  the  Afghanistan  Papers.  It  is 
true  that  the  Prime  Minister  then  said 
that  the  nature  of  the  assistance  to  be 
given  to  Shere  Ali  was  left  obscure, 
both  in  my  writing  and  sayings;  but 
this  remark  applied  onlv  to  my  first  in- 
terview with  tne  Prime  Minister ;  and  if 
the  noble  Viscount  had  taken  the  trouble 
to  read  the  Beport  of  the  next  Con- 
ference, on  the  10th  of  Febmaiy,  given 
in  the  very  next  page  of  the  Papers,  he 
would  have  found  that  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister proceeded  to  relate  how  he  had 
afterwards  discussed  the  subject  com- 
pletely with  the  Foreign  Secretazy,  and 
how  at  a  subsequent  interview  witii  me 
"  all  the  subjects  were  thoroughly  dis- 
cussed, and  so  nothing  was  left  uncon- 
sidered." The  Prime  Minister,  who,  I 
must  say,  gave  a  very  accurate  account 
of  the  transactions  of  1873,  throughout 
the  Conferences  with  Sir  Lewis  Pefiy,  in 
1877,  so  far  from  complaining  that  the 
assurances  given  by  me  in  1873  were 
vague  and  undefined,  was  actually  tiyine 
to  meet  the  complaint  put  into  his  mouth 
by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  that  they  were  vague 
and  inconclusive,  and  that,  therefore,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  make  a  new  Treaty 
with  the  Ameer. 

There  were,  no  doubt,  some  causes 
which  led  the  Ameer  to  be  dissatisfied 
with  the  Government  of  India.  In  the 
first  place,  both  he  and  the  Persian  (Go- 
vernment were  dissatisfied  with  the 
arbitration  which  the  British  Gk>vem- 
ment  had  undertaken,  and  which  was 
ably  and  impartially  carried  out  by  Sir 
Frederick  Goldsmia,  to  settle  the  boun- 
dary of  the  two  countries  in  Seistan. 
Then  Shere  Ali  was  offended  at  the  ad- 
vice I  gave  him  to  keep  faith  with  his 
son,  Yakoob  Khan.  I  need  not  defend 
my  conduct  in  having  done  this,  for  no 
noble  Lord  has  taken  exception  to  it* 
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The  noble  Yis^^unt  (Viscount  Gran- 
brook),  having  been  so  short  a  time 
in  office,  cannot  be  expected  to  know 
much  about  these  details ;  but  he  en- 
tirely misapprehended  the  facts  of  the 
case  when  ne  charged  me  with  having 
sent  the  message  to  the  Ameer  by  a 
« common  messenger."  My  Lords,  I 
sent  it  by  the  ordinary  channel  of  com- 
munication with  the  Ameer — the  Native 
Agent  of  the  British  Qovemment  who 
was  resident  at  his  Court.  That  was, 
in  fact,  the  only  channel  of  commimica- 
tion  I  could  have  employed ;  and  it  was 
precisely  the  same  channel  that  was 
used  by  Lord  Lytton  to  conduct  the  re- 
cent negotiations  with  the  Ameer.  The 
noble  and  learned  Earl  on  the  Wool- 
sack— and  I  cannot  say  that  I  am  sur- 
prised at  any  error  into  which  he  may 
have  fallen,  for  the  subject  is  very  com- 
plicated and  difficult — ^has  said  that  there 
was  a  great  contrast  between  my  letter 
to  Shore  Ali  with  regard  to  his  son 
Yakoob,  and  that  written  to  him  by 
Generid  Kauftnann,  the  Bussian  Go- 
vernor General  of  Turkestail,  in  the 
year  1876.  

The  LOBD  OHANOELLOB  :  It  was 
in  the  year  before. 

The  Eael  op  NOETHBROOK:  I  cer- 
tainly understood  the  noble  and  learned 
Earl  to  say  1875 ;  but  the  letter  was 
written  by  General  Kaufmann  before  I 
went  to  India.  In  fact,  it  was  written 
in  1871,  when  Lord  Mayo  was  Viceroy, 
and  related  to  different  events.  I  feel 
that  I  need  not  dwell  long  upon  the 
other  ground  of  complaint  which  the 
Ameer  had  against  the  Government  of 
India — ^namely,  the  sending  a  Native 
gentleman  to  carry  a  present  to  the 
Biiler  of  Wakhan,  who  had  been  civil 
to  some  British  officers  who  had  visited 
his  neighbourhood.  There  was  some 
misapprehension  about  this  afPair  which 
I  explained  to  the  Ameer ;  but  I  insisted 
upon  his  permitting  the  messenger  to 
proceed,  as  I  thought  his  olnectLons  were 
unreasonable.  The  noble  Viscount  has 
commented  upon  this  transaction  as  if  I 
had  been  disposed  to  go  to  war  with 
Afghanistan  upon  the  matter ;  but  your 
Lordships  will  readily  understand  that 
there  were  other  ways  of  dealing  with 
the  Ameer  if  he  had  refused ;  and,  in 
fact,  he  did  what  I  wished.  Ajb  regards 
all  these  sources  of  complaint  on  the 
part  of  the  Ameer,  I  approhend  that  no 
noble  Lord  would  wish  the  Government 


of  India  to  do  everything  which  the 
Buler  of  Afghanistan  wanted  him  to  do 
— that  would  have  been  a  course  en- 
tirely undignified  and  quite  improper. 
I  hold  that  the  Ameer  had  no  reason- 
able ground  of  complaint ;  and  I  think 
I  did  what  was  quite  right  and  reason- 
able towards  him.  Let  us  look,  how- 
ever, at  the  general  result  of  this  policy, 
which  I  have  said  was  the  policy  of 
two  Governments  in  India  and  at  home 
during  the  time  that  I  was  Viceroy,  and 
also  in  the  time  of  Lord  Mayo.  There 
was  no  difference  whatever  in  the  policy 
of  the  two  Governments.  Both  wanted 
to  give  reasonable  assurances  of  protec- 
tion to  the  Ameer,  and  both  desired  to 
keep  on  good  terms  with  him.  The  re- 
sult was  fairly  satisfactory.  SVe  wished 
that  the  Ameer  should  keep  peace  with 
his  neighbours,  and  -  that  he  should 
follow  our  advice  in  his  foreign  affairs. 
He  wanted  to  make  an  attack  on  Bok- 
hara, but  he  abstained  from  doin^  so 
upon  our  advice.  He  next  quarrelled 
with  the  Persians  about  Seistim ;  never- 
theless, in  consequence  of  our  advice, 
he  accepted  our  arbitration  on  that  sub- 

i'eot,  and,  as  far  as  I  know,  he  loyally 
:ept  his  word.  I  advised  him  to  give 
no  assistance  to  the  Turkomans;  he 
acted  upon  my  advice;  and,  moreover, 
at  my  request  he  tried  to  induce  them 
to  give  up  to  the  Russian  Government 
some  Russian  subjects  who  had  been 
captured  and  made  slaves,  in  order  to 
prevent  a  quarrel  between  Russia  and 
the  Turkomans,  which  might  have 
brought  the  Russians  to  Merv.  Then, 
as  to  his  domestic  affairs,  I  am  not 
aware  that  the  Ameer  had  any  serious 
quarrel  with  me  about  them,  with  the 
exception,  perhaps,  of  my  advice  to  him 
about  Yakoob  Khan.  He  asked  me,  in 
1874,  to  do  what  I  could  with  the  Per- 
sian Government  to  induce  them  to  give 
a  civil  answer  to  his  letter,  announcing 
the  nomination  of  AbdooUa  Jan  as  his 
heir.  That  did  not  look  like  the  act  of 
a  man  who  was  hostile  to  the  British  Gt)- 
vemment  and  wished  to  quarrel  with  it. 
The  most  important  thin^  he  did  just 
before  I  left  India  was  to  brinff  entirely 
within  his  control  the  country  bordering 
on  the  Turkoman  Frontier,  not  very  far 
from  the  boundary  which  was  laid  down 
between  England  and  Russia  as  that 
which  wais  not  to  be  transgressed.  He 
communicated  with  us.  We  wrote 
home  to  the  Government  asking  them 
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to  inform  the  Bussian  Gbvemment ; 
and  I  believe  the  noble  Earl  on  the 
oroBS  benches  (the  Earl  of  Derby)  com- 
municated with  Bussia.  All  this  shows 
that  what  was  contemplated  by  the  Go- 
vernments of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  (the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field) — namely,  to  remain  on  good  terms 
with  the  Buler  of  Afghanistan  and  to 
keep  him  a  reasonsible  and  sensible 
being  who  should  not  quarrel  with  his 
neighbours — was  maintained  up  to  the 
time  when  I  left  India.  I  do  not  like  to 
quote  my  own  despatches ;  but  the  accoimt 
I  gave  in  them  of  the  state  of  mind  of 
the  Ameer  was  very  much  like  that  which 
I  have  now  given  to  your  Lordships. 
I  believe  now — not  on  my  own  authority, 
but  on  that  of  everybody  who  knew  any- 
thing about  it — that  the  Ameer  was  then 
loyal,  in  the  sense  that  he  had  not  the 
slightest  inclination  to  turn  to  Bussia 
for  support.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was 
a  little  **  touchy"  on  certain  things. 
On  two  occasions  the  Government  of 
India  wrote  to  the  Secretary  of  State 
when  I  was  Viceroy  that  if  he  would 
treat  him  with  patience,  and  not  press 
upon  him  certain  things  unnecessarily 
which  were  distasteful  to  him,  there  was 
no  doubt  that  he  would  remain  our  good 
friend.  We  felt  that  he  was  an  Asiatic, 
and  must  be  treated  with  patience  as 
such  by  his  European  neighbours. 

I  know  the  noble  Marquess  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  entertains  a 
different  opinion  from  that  which  I  hold, 
in  common  with  everyone  with  whom  I 
have  conversed  who  has  filled  a  responsible 
position  in  India,  upon  the  disposition 
of  Shore  Ali.  The  noble  Marquess, 
of  course,  has  a  perfect  right  to  his 
own  opinion ;  but  he  ought  not  to  cast  a 
slur  on  a  distinguished  servant  of  the 
Government  of  India,  which  is  entirely 
undeserved.  In  a  despatch  of  October  4, 
1877,  the  noble  Marquess,  referring  to 
the  state  of  mind  of  the  Ameer,  when 
I  left  India  in  1876,  said— 

*'  This  (the  course  of  oyents)  demonstrates  but 
too  plainly  how  erroneous  was  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed so  recently  as  the  year  1876by  SirBichard 
Pollock,  the  Commissioner  of  Fe^awur,  that 
'  no  unfavourable  change  had  occurred  in  the 
disposition  of  the  Ameer/  Shore  Ali's  confi- 
dential Envoy  stated  explicitly  that  his  master 
had  '  now  a  deep-rooted  mistrust  of  the  good 
faith  and  sincerity  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment.* ''—{Afghanittany  No.  1,  p.  223.] 

Sir  Richard  Pollock  tells  me  that  he  was 
unable  to  correct  this  statement  himself, 

The  Earl  of  Northhrooh 


because  he  has  very  properlr  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  in  oonsequenoe  of  the  confi- 
dential position  he  so  recently  ocoapied 
at  Peshawnr,  to  consider  his  Upe  sealed, 
and  to  take  no  part,  directly  or  indirectly, 
in  the  discussions  that  have  taken  place 
about  the  Afghan  War.  My  Lords,  the 
opinion  given  by  Sir  Bichard  PoUodk 
was  quoted  by  the  noble  Marquess  from 
the  despatch  of  the  Government  of  India 
of  the  7th  of  June,  1875,  and  it  was 
given,  not  in  1875,  but  in  the  b^^inning 
of  1874,  and  therefore  before  the  inci- 
dents about  Yakoob  Khan  and  the 
despatch  of  a  messenger  to  Wakhan 
had  occurred.  But,  besides,  your  Lord- 
ships will  see  in  a  moment  now  unfair 
the  statement  of  the  noble  Marquess  is 
with  respect  to  Sir  Bichard  Pollock.  It 
is  perfectly  true  that  Shore  Ali's  Prime 
Minister  said  to  Dr.  Bellew  in  a  private 
conversation  on  the  28th  of  January, 
1877,  which  will  be  found  at  page  195 
of  the  Afghanistan  Papers,  that 

''the  Ameer  now  has  a  deep-rooted  mistnut 
of  the  good  &ith  and  aineenty  of  the  British 
Oovemment,  and  he  haa  many  reasons  lor  this 
mistrost;" 

but  it  appears  £rom  that  conversation 
that  the  main  reason  for  that  mistrust 
was  the  endeavour  to  force  British 
officers  upon  him.  No  doubt  the  Prime 
Minister  alluded  to  other  matters ;  but 
this  was,  all  through  the  Oonferences, 
the  principal  ground  of  his  complaints. 
And,  therefore — ^I  am  sure,  perfectly  un« 
intentionally — the  noble  M^arquess  was 
in  error  in  attributing  a  mistue  to  Sir 
Bichard  Pollock.  I  regret  that  t^e 
noble  Marquess  ^ould  have  thrown  any 
doubts  upon  SyudNoor  Mahomed's  cha- 
racter by  saying  that  his  statements 
were  obviously  insincere.  It  is  true  that 
his  history  is  like  a  chapter  from  the 
Arabian  NighU,  He  travelled  once 
with  a  string  of  horses  from  one  end  of 
India  to  the  other,  and  eventually  rose 
to  be  the  trusted  Minister  of  the  Aineer, 
and  served  his  master  ably  and  loyally. 
A  further  statement  was  made  by  the 
Prime  Minister,  as  will  be  seen  by 
the  Papers,  when  he  was  lying  ill.  Dr. 
Bellew  went  to  see  him,  and  the  state- 
ment he  then  made  was  very  pathetic. 
He  said  to  the  doctor — *'  This  is  a  very 
serious  business.  It  is  the  last  time  the 
Ameer  will  treat  with  the  British  Gk>- 
vemment.  You  must  not  impose  npon 
us  a  burden  which  we  cannot  bear ;  and 
if  you  overload  us  the  responsibility 
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rests  with  you."  The  doctor  asked  him 
what  burden  he  referred  to,  and  he 
replied — "The  residence  of  British 
officers  on  the  Frontiers  of  Afghan- 
istan." This,  my  Lords,  is  enough  to 
show  that  the  state  of  the  Ameer's  mind, 
as  represented  by  his  Prime  Minister, 
arose  mainly  from  the  endeavour  to 
force  Besident  British  officers  upon  him, 
directed  by  the  noble  Marquess  himself 
in  1876,  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Sir 
Bichard  Pollock,  and  to  that  of  every 
officer  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Af- 
ghanistan. 

I  said  that  when  I  left  India  the 
Ameer  was  loyal  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment. Whether  he  was  inclined  to  turn 
towards  Kussia,  however,  is  the  main 
point.  After  the  negotiations  of  1873,  it 
was  said  by  the  noble  Viscount  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  that  the  Ameer  at  once 
turned  to  Kussia.  What  proof  is  there 
for  that  statement  ?  I  was  surprised  to 
hear  the  opinion  of  our  Native  Agent  at 
Gabul  quoted  in  support  of  it,  and  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  noble  Viscount 
spoke  of  the  reports  of  the  Native 
Agent.  The  noble  Viscount  said  it  was 
easy  to  see  that  his  reports  were  all  rub- 
bish. Our  Native  Agent  was  a  Moham- 
medan gentleman  of  hieh  character  and 
standing,  who  did  g^ood  service  in  the 
Mutiny,  and  received  a  handsome  reward 
from  Lord  L3rtton  for  his  services  at 
Cabul.  Englishmen  are  not  the  only 
people  who  can  do  anything.  Many 
Natives  can  and  do  render  good  service 
to  the  British  Government.  In  October, 
1876,  our  Native  Agent  went  to  Simla, 
and  said  that  Shere  Ali  did  not  sus- 
pect us  of  conspiring  with  Kussia  to  his 
prejudice ;  nor  that  the  British  coveted 
any  portion  of  his  territory :  the  Ameer 
was  well  aware,  he  said,  that  Kussia, 
sooner  or  later,  would  attack  Afghanistan. 
The  Agents  of  Kussia,  he  added,  were  re- 
garded by  the  Ameer  as  a  source  of  em- 
barrassment. That  statement  was  made 
at  a  formal  interview ;  and  in  a  private 
interview  with  Captain  Ghrey  he  said — 
"  That  the  Ameer  was  desirous  of  secur- 
ing a  pied  d  terre  in  British  territory 
whither  to  send  his  family  and  property 
when  he  cleared  for  action  with  Kussia." 
Is  it  possible,  in  the  face  of  such  testi- 
mony, to  say  that  at  that  time  he  was 
unfriendly  to  England  and  friendly  to 
Bussia?  The  noble  and  learned  Earl  on 
the  Woolsack — ^who,  by  the  way,  in  com- 
menting upon  the  letters  of  Shere  Ali, 


although  he  is  doubtless  accustomed,  as 
he  said,  to  interpret  English  documents, 
strangely  misinterpreted  the  ordinary 
terms  of  compliment  employed  in  the 
East — after  giving  an  account  of  the 
ne^tiations  of  1873,  turned  round 
and  asked  whether  any  of  your  Lord- 
ships would  have  refused  to  grant 
what  W8U9  then  asked  by  Shere  Ali 
and  refused  by  me?  I  have  again  to 
come  between  one  Member  of  the  pre- 
sent Administration  and  another,  and 
to  say  that  in  his  remarks  addressed  to 
me  die  noble  and  learned  Earl  was, 
at  the  same  time,  condemning  his  own 
Government.  I  had  the  honour  of 
servine  as  Viceroy  for  two  years  under 
the  Administration  of  the  noble  Earl 
opposite  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield). 
What  happened  in  1874?  There  was 
a  debate  in  your  Lordships'  House  in 
which  the  subject  of  the  negotiations  of 
1873  was  thoroughly  discussed;  and 
what  was  then  the  opinion  of  the  pre- 
sent Government?  The  opinion  of  the 
Government,  as  expressed  in  that  de- 
bate, was  that  it  was  quite  impossible 
to  give  Shere  Ali  what  he  wanted  — 
namely,  an  unconditional  guarantee  of 
protection.  But  is  that  all  ?  I  served 
as  Viceroy  for  two  years  after  that ;  and 
did  I  receive  any  instructions  to  give 
Shere  Ali  the  unconditional  guarantee 
he  wanted?  Not  one  single  despatch; 
not  one  single  expression ;  not  one  single 
hint  to  that  effect.  **  Here,"  said  the 
noble  Viscount  (Viscount  Cranbrook) 
**  is  what  ought  to  have  been  done — the 
guarantee  ought  to  have  been  given ;" 
and  the  noble  Earl  says  that  this  was 
the  thing  that  drove  the  Ameer  into  the 
arms  of  Kussia.  But  look  at  the  two 
despatches  in  which  the  noble  Marquess 
opposite  instructed  me,  in  1875,  to  ob- 
tain the  admission  of  British  Kesidents 
into  Afghanistan.  Is  there  a  single 
word  about  giving  any  additional  assur- 
ances to  the  Ameer  ?  Not  a  word  ;  no 
suggestion  whatever  was  made  that  any 
greater  assurances  of  support  should 
be  given  to  him  than  I  had  given  in 
1873.  So  much  so,  that  I  was  obliged 
to  remind  the  noble  Marquess  that  if 
Shere  Ali  entertained  the  proposal  he 
would  be  certain  to  ask  for  some  return. 
Therefore,  I  say  that  the  charges  brought 
ag^nst  me  by  noble  Lords  opposite  are 
really  charges  against  the  Government 
of  which  they  themselves  are  Members. 
There  can,  in  fact,  be  no  distinction  drawn 
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in  tMs  matter  between  the  present  and 
the  late  Ot>veminent.  I  do  not  accuse  the 
Government  of  doing  anything  wrong- 
in  the  matter ;  for  I  do  not  believe  any 
Ckivemmont  would  do  such  a  thing  aa 
to  give  Shero  Ali  an  unconditional  gua- 
rantee of  protection— arms,  ammunition, 
troops,  whatever  he  liked — without  ask- 
ing for  anything  in  return.  This  is  what 
be  ashed  ;  and  this  is  what  is  now  said 
by  the  noble  and  learned  Earl 
Woolsack  that  I  ought  to  have  given 

1  hare  shown  that  during  these 
years  there  had  been  no  change"  of 
policy.  The  objects  of  the  Qovernment« 
ID  India  and  at  home  were  the  same  ; 
we  all  wanted  the  Mendehip  of  Afghan- 
istan ;  OUT  difference  was  as  to  the 
means  of  securing  it.  In  1875  I  re- 
ceived a  despatch  &om  the  noble  Uar- 
quesB,  pointing  out  the  desirability  of 
our  having  a  British  Besident  at  Herat. 
I  should  have  liked  to  have  had  on  that 
Frontier  a  British  officer.  I  ' 
against  the  measure.  Do  not  suppose 
I  had  the  least  desire  to  oppose  it ;  but 
I  thought  it  well  to  consult  the  officers 
of  the  Qoremment  who  knew  most 
about  the  matter.  I  was  on  the  poi 
of  proceeding  to  Delhi.  When  I  arrived 
there  I  consulted  the  Lieutenant  Gover- 
nor of  the  Punjab,  and  all  the  most 
experienced  officers  of  the  Frontier.  I 
also  summoned  two  Native  gentlemen 
of  high  character,  who  had  been  the 
Agents  of  the  Government  of  India  at 
Cabul,  and  who  knew  the  Ameei  well. 
One  of  them  was  the  Nawab  Gholam 
Hussein  Khan.  I  did  not  hold  a  formal 
Conference ;  but  I  saw  all  these  officers 
privately — one  at  a  time — and  asked 
them  how  that  request  would  be  likely 
to  bo  entertained  by  Shero  Ali,  and 
wliat  would  be  the  best  way  of  making 
it?  They  said  that  the  admission  of 
British  Besidonta  into  Afghanistan  was 
the  one  thing  which  the  Ameer  dis- 
liked more  l£an  another,  and  which 
was  most  likely  to  get  us  into  trouble 
with  him ;  and  I  made  them  write  down 
their  opinions,  that  I  might  send  them 
home.  After  that  I  had  all  the  Papers 
on  the  subject  looked  out  and  examined, 
to  see  if  there  was  any  information 
which  would  warrant  us  In  assuming 
that  Shere  Ali  would  receive  a  British 
Agent  at  Herat.  The  noble  Harquess 
was  under  that  impression.  He  wrote 
to  the  Government  of  India  that — 
Tht  £arJ  of  Northhrook 
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"  The  Amoer  has  more  than  onoo  in  fonner 
years  sxpreoed   his  lesdineM  to  psniit   Uie 

SreacDco  of  an  Agent  at  Heiat,  and  it  is  tharn- 
jto  not  poarible  that,  if  his  intantiaiii  are  itill 
1o}'al,  ho  will  mako  any  aerioua  difflcnltj  now." 
—[Bid.  p.  129.] 

I  waa  under  the  impression  myself  that, 
at  some  time,  he  might  have  said  some- 
thing to  that  effect.  We  found  that 
Lord  Uayo,  at  IJmballa,  had  diatinotly 
told  the  Ameer  that  he  would  Dot  h 
asked  to  receive  British  officers  in  Af- 
ghanistan ;  but  ve  thought  Hiat  he 
might  have  said  something,  in  private 
conversations,  to  the  effect  £at  he  might 
accept  them  elsewhere  than  at  Cabul. 
We  wrote  this  to  the  Secretary  of  State, 
adding  that  what  might  have  passed 
then  could  not  fairly  be  used  in  any 
negotiations  with  the  Ameer.  But  since 
we  examined  into  this  matter  in  187S, 
it  has  been  set  at  rest  by  the  evidence 
of  Hr.  Seton-Karr,  who  was  Foreign 
Secretary  to  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballat 
and  was,  therefore,  completely  acquainted 
with  all  that  took  place.  Mr.  Seton- 
Karr  came  to  me,  of  his  own  accord, 
the  other  day,  and  said — "I  want  to 
tell  you  that  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  anything  of  the  kind  was 
ever  said  by  the  Ameer."  Not  only  is 
Mr.  Seton-Korr'a  recollection  clear  on 
the  point  that  Shere  Ali  never  expressed 
his  willingness  to  receive  British  officers 
in  Afghanistan,  but  he  geve  an  account 
of  what  occurred  in  a  letter  to  Lord 
Lawrence,  written  on  the  6th  of  April, 
1869,  immediately  after  the  Oonferencee 
at  Umballa,  which  he  has  authorized 
mo  to  use,  and  which  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage : — 

"  He  (Shore  Alj)  i»  told  that  wo  do  not  wait 
British  officert  as  B«ddents  at  Cabal  or  any- 
where also,  and  ba  says  they  would  do  him 
harm  in  the  oyca  of  his  people." 
Lord  Mayo's  official  account  of  what 
took  place  has  been  strangely  misinter- 
preted. It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
Mission  of  British  officers  to  Afghan- 
istan was  a  boon  which  he  denied  to 
Shere  Ali.  This,  however,  is  an  error, 
which  is  refuted  by  a  private  letter 
written  on  the  3rd  of  June,  1869,  by 
Lord  Mayo  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in 
which  Lord  Mayo,  summing  up  the 
Umballa  Conferences,  wrote — 


lapport  his  iL__, 

force  Enropean  oSican  a 
sgainft  his  wiih." 


t  wo  would  not 
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In  June,  1875,  the  Government  of 
India  gave  their  opinion  that  it  was  not 
wise  to  force  British  Residents  on  the 
Ameer.  We  thought  it  might  lead  to 
trouble  ;  and,  as  servants  of  the  Govern- 
ment, we  thought  it  our  duty  to  point 
that  out.  There  was  no  hurrv  about  the 
matter ;  and  having  been  told,  by  every- 
one whose  opinion  was  of  anv  value,  that 
the  course  proposed  was  likely  to  alienate 
the  Ameer,  we  stated  our  opinion  to  the 
Government ;  but  the  Government,  not- 
withstanding the  unanimous  opinion  of 
the  Viceroy  and  his  Council,  replied  that 
the  course  they  had  suggested  must  be 
followed.  Again,  the  Government  of 
India,  in  January,  1876,  pointed  out  the 
evil  effects  which,  in  their  opinion,  would 
follow  from  carrying  out  the  Instructions 
of  the  noble  Marquess,  in  the  hope  that 
the  matter  might  still  be  re-considered 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

In  February,  1876,  however,  Lord 
Lytton,  before  leaving  England,  re- 
ceived distinct  and  positive  Instructions, 
both  written  and  verbal,  to  insist  that 
Shore  Ali  should  receive  British  Besi- 
dents  in  Afghanistan.  My  Lords,  I  do 
not  wish  to  say  a  word  against  the  pro- 
ceedings of  Lord  Lytton ;  I  know  the 
difB.culties  and  responsibilities  of  a  Yice- 
roy,  and  Lord  Lytton  seems  to  me  to 
have  carried  out  titie  Instructions  which 
he  received.  The  responsibility  rests 
not  upon  him,  but  upon  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  And  here  it  is  necessary 
to  remember  that  there  was  no  change 
of  circumstances  which  made  it  neces- 
sary then  to  alter  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan  ;  for,  as  I  have  already 
shown  to  your  Lordships,  the  Prime 
Minister  declared,  in  May,  1876,  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  that  the  relations 
between  Great  Britain  and  Eussia  had 
never  been  more  satisfactory. 

The  first  step  that  was  taken  in  India 
was  to  request  Shore  Ali  to  receive  Sir 
Lewis  Felly  at  Cabul.  On  his  declining 
to  do  so  he  was  warned  in  July,  1876, 
that  if  he  persisted  he  would  isolate 
himself  from  the  alliance  and  support  of 
the  British  Government.  My  Lords,  I 
consider  that  that  was  the  turning-point 
of  the  negotiations  with  the  Ameer ;  and 
we  know  that  three  Members  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council — Sir  Henry  Norman, 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse,  and  Sir  William 
Muix^-dissented  iroia  the  course  which 
was  then  followed.  As  some  ezoep- 
tion  has  been  taken  to  their  conduot  in 


making  their   dissent  known,  I  must 
explain  to  your  Lordships  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  is  not  a  government  by 
a  Viceroy,  but  by  a  Viceroy  in  Council ; 
that  ordinary  matters  are  determined 
by  the  majority  ;  and  it  is  only  in  regard 
to  matters  essentially  concerning    the 
interests  of  India  that  the  Viceroy  has 
the  power  by  law  to  overrule  the  ma- 
jority.   By  statutory  rules,  framed  by 
the  Viceroy  in  Council  under  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  Act,   Members    of 
Council  have  a  right  to  express  their 
dissent  from  any  act  done  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  In(Ha.    These  three  Mem- 
bers of  Council  expressed  their  dissent 
at  the  time.      The  Viceroy  requested 
them  to  postpone  the  formal  record  of 
their  dissent  until  a  despatch  was  sent 
home  reporting  the  proceedings;    but, 
for  some  reason  or  other,  no  despatch 
was  sent  home  for  a  great  length  of 
time — indeed,  until  May,  1877,  when  all 
three  had  left  India.    I  do  not  blame 
Lord  Lytton  for  detaining  the  despatch, 
for  I  do  not  know  his  reasons ;  and  I 
must  add  that  I  do  not  think  it  was 
done  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
dissents    from    being    recorded :    Lord 
Lytton  is  an  exceedingly  able  writer, 
and  need  not  be  afraid  of  answering 
any  objection  that  might  be  raised  by 
Members  of  his  Council.    But  whatever 
the  reason  may  have  been,  it  is  totally 
contrary  to  the  practice  that  the  course 
of  important  affairs  should  not  be  fre- 
quently reported  to  the  Home  Qt)vem- 
ment.    As  those  Members  of  Council 
were  debarred  from  the  usual  opportu- 
nity of  recording  their  dissent  from  the 
course  taken  in  July,  1876,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  expressing  my  opinion  that 
when  the  despatch  of  the  Government 
of  India  of  the  10th  of  May,  1877,  was 
made  public,  they  were  fully  justified 
in  also  making  public  their  dissent.     If 
they  had  not  done  so,  it  must  have  been 
supposed   that   they   were    consenting 
parties  to  the  policy  described  in  the 
despatch  as  having  been  pursued  by 
the  Government  of  India  when  they 
were  Members  of  that  Gbvemment,  and 
responsible  for  its  action. 

To  return  to  the  negotiations  with 
Shore  Ali.  The  next  important  step 
followed  in  October,  1876,  when  the 
Ameer  was  plainly  told  that  if  he  did 
not  receive  British  officers  in  his  terri- 
tories he  would  lose  all  the  protection 
he  had  hitherto  obtained  firom  England. 
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At  one  tune  it  was  thought  he  would 
not  g^ye  way ;  but  "  owing  to  helpless* 
ness  "  he  said  he  must  agree  to  the  de« 
mands  of  the  British  Qovemment.  He 
said,  in  substance,  let  my  Envoy  meet 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  explain  my  difficulties, 
and  if,  after  this,  the  Viceroy  will  not 
give  way  I  must. 

My  Lords,  I  should  like  to  dwell  some- 
what upon  the  Conferences  at  Peshawur, 
but  time  forbids  it.  I  have  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  manner  in  which  Sir  Lewis 
Felly  carried  out  the  instructions  which 
he  had  received;  he  certainly  carried 
them  out  with  great  determination.  He 
began  by  telling  the  Prime  Minister 
that  the  Viceroy  desired  to  remove  some 
misapprehensions  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ameer.  The  Prime  Minister  replied 
that  the  Ameer  had  none ;  and  when  he 
was  told  that  these  misapprehensions 
had  arisen  out  of  the  Conference  with 
Lord  Mayo  at  TJmballa,  and  the  com- 
munications with  Lord  Northbrook  in 
1873,  the  Envoy  said  that  the  Ameer 
went  away  from  TJmballa  perfectly 
satisfied,  and  that  the  communications 
with  Lord  Northbrook  in  1873  were 
satisfactory  also.  What  weighed  most 
in  the  Ameer's  mind,  he  said,  was 
the  policy  of  the  present  Viceroy, 
which  was  different  from  that  of  pre- 
vious Viceroys,  in  forcing  the  Ameer 
to  receive  British  officers  as  Residents 
in  Afghanistan,  contrary  to  the  Treaty 
of  1857  with  Dost  Mahomed,  and  to  aU 
the  **  agreements,  "  "writingfs,  "  and 
'^ assurances"  he  had  received  firom 
Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo,  and  myself. 
The  Conference  concluded  by  Sir  Lewis 
Polly,  at  the  Prime  Minister's  request, 
submitting  his  objections  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Viceroy.  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  was  then  instructed  to  demand  a 
distinct  and  prompt  answer,  whether  or 
no  the  Ameer  refused  to  receive  British 
officers  in  any  part  of  Afghanistan  ?  On 
this  point,  however,  no  answer  was  ever 
given,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of  the 
Prime  Minister.  It  is  a  very  extraor- 
dinary thing  that  no  explanation  has 
been  given,  why  this  demand  was  not 
pressed  further;  for  it  was  dear  that 
the  object  of  the  British  Government 
was  to  have  British  Besidents  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  there  is  reason  to  believe 
that,  imder  great  pressure,  and  under 
great  apprehensions,  the  Ameer  would 
have  ffiven  way.  Indeed,  it  appears, 
from  me  despatch  of  the  Govenunent  of 

2%4  JSarl  of  Northbrook 


India  of  the  18th  of  May,  1877,  that 
Lord  Lytton  knew  that  another  Envoy 
was  on  his  way  from  Gabul,  who  was 
reported  to  have  "authori|ty  to  aooept 
eventually  all  the  oonditions  of  the 
British  Government."  Sir  Lewis  Pdly 
was  nevertheless  instructed,  on  the  dOth 
of  March,  to  dose  the  Oonf  erenoe  at  onee* 

Something  has  been  said  of  the  con- 
duct of  the  Ameer  at  that  time  as  justi- 
fying tiie  dose  of  the  negotiations.  It 
seems  that  he  had  been  raising  the  iaj 
of  "jehad,"  or  of  a  religions  war,  and 
usin^  hostile  languase  towards  the 
British  Gkyvemment.  My  Lords,  I  am 
not  going  to  defend  this  snsnioious 
Ameer,  for  I  think  he  behavea  veny 
foolishly  throughout  these  transactions. 
But  it  is  only  £ir  to  look  at  the  dxcom- 
stances  under  which  he  was  then  placed. 
The  occupation  of  Quetta  ooeuned  in 
October,  1876,  just  at  the  time  when  the 
Ameer  was  most  frightened  at  tibie  me- 
nacing language  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment. I^parations  were  made  about 
the  same  time  at  Bawul  Pindee  to  as- 
semble a  force;  a  bridge  was  thrown 
across  the  Indus;  and  1  bdieve  that 
arrangements  were  actually  made  to 
send  a  column  up  to  the  Kurram  Valley, 
which  is  on  the  direct  route  to  Oabiu. 
Besides  this,  the  Viceroy  had  recently 
seen  the  Maharajah  of  Oashmere,  and 
encouraged  him  to  advance  against  some 
territory  on  the  north-east  of  A&ban- 
istan,  over  which  Shore  Ali  daim^  so- 
verei^ty.  Nothing  is  said  about  aU 
this  in  the  Papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  about  the 
facts.  They  have  been  stated  in  Parlia- 
ment without  contradiction.  The  truth 
seems  to  me  to  be  that  the  poor  Ameer 
could  not  form  any  other  condusion 
than  that  the  Britidi  Government  were 
on  the  point  of  attacking  him,  and  he 
turned  to  every  side  to  see  what  defence 
he  could  make.  He  found,  however, 
that  the  people  around  him  did  not  widi 
to  quarrel  with  the  British  Gbvemment ; 
and  we  are  told  by  the  Government  of 
India  that  the  whole  movement  had 
*'  completdy  collapsed  "  before  ike  dose 
of  the  Peshawur  Oonferenoe. 

The  Oonf  erence  was  dosed  in  Mazdi, 
1877.  When  the  Viceroy  dosed  the 
Oonference  he  took  away  from  the 
Ameer  every  assurance  that  he  had  re- 
ceived of  protection  and  support  from 
Lord  Lawrence,  Lord  Mayo,  and  mysdf  , 
either  for  himsdf  or  ftnr  his  dyniasty. 
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He  withdrew  our  Native  Agent  from 
Gabul,  and  therefore  deprived  the  Ameer 
of  the  means  of  communicating  with  the 
British  Gbvemment^  and  perhaps  the 
noble  Marquess  opposite  will  explain 
what  door  was  then  left  open  to  the 
Ameer.  Neither  the  noble  Viscount  (Vis- 
count Cranbrook)  nor  the  noble  and 
learned  Earl  on  the  Woolsack  have  al- 
luded to  the  real  result  of  the  Peshawur 
Conferences;  and  the  noble  Viscount  de- 
scribed the  position  of  afiEairs  most  in- 
adequately in  his  despatch  of  the  28th 
of  November,  by  saying  that  we  had  as- 
sumed towards  the  Ameer  a  position  of 
''  vig^ant  reserve."  My  Lords,  these 
were  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  I 
think  the  course  pursued  was  not  wise. 
When  the  Government  found  that  the 
Ameer  was  not  willing  to  receive  British 
Besidents  in  Afghanistan,  they  need  not 
have  altogether  broken  off  rrom  him, 
or  have  led  him  to  feel  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  expect  from  the  British  Govern- 
ment. If  a  different  course  had  been 
taken,  and  time  had  been  given  him, 
his  feelings  were  such  that  he  would,  I 
believe,  in  the  end,  have  accepted  their 
terms,  however  hard  he  might  have 
thought  them  to  be. 

Then  came  a  time  of  real  difficulty, 
when  it  was  necessary  that  closer  rela- 
tions should  be  maintained  with  Afghan- 
istan. That  necessity  arose  on  account 
of  the  political  condition  of  Europe, 
England  and  Bussia  having  been  gra- 
dually brought  to  the  verge  of  war.  It 
would  then  have  been  right  to  have 
strengthened  our  relations  with  the 
Ameer  ;  but  in  what  position  had  Her 
Majesty's  Government  then  placed  this 
country  with  reference  to  Afghanistan  ? 
By  pushing  forward  demands  which 
were  not  necessary,  contrary  to  all 
Indian  advice,  when  there  existed  no 
crisis  whatever,  they  had  so  alienated 
the  Ameer  that  it  would  have  been 
almost  humiliating  then  to  have  made 
any  advances  towards  him.  The  Secre- 
taiy  of  State  (Viscount  Cranbrook)  used 
an  expression  in  reeard  to  the  state  of 
things  in  1873  which  is  far  more  applic- 
able to  the  poUpy  of  1876 — ^namely, 
that  "  it  was  too  late."  The  policy  of 
Her  Majesty's  (Government  made  it  "too 
late  "  to  nuEike  a  friend  of  the  Ameer 
when  it  was  really  wanted.  It  may  be 
said  that  I  ought  not  to  content  myself 
with  offering  critioisms  on  the  conduct 
of  the  Gt>vemment,  but  should  indicate 


what  I  think  ought  to  have  been  done. 
I  say  that  if  the  Ameer  had  not  been 
frightened  about  the  reception  of  British 
Keaidents  in  Afghanistan,  the  moment 
there  was  the  probability  of  a  war  be- 
tween Bussia  aiid  England  the  Viceroy 
ought  to  have  communicated  with  him, 
arranged  for  a  meeting,  and  offered  to 
enter  mto  an  agreement  with  him  similar 
to  that  entered  into  with  his  father  in 
1857.  I  am  satisfied  that  he  would 
have  readily  accepted  such  an  offer. 
The  policTjr  of  the  Government,  however, 
prevented  that  being  done ;  and  this,  I 
believe,  was  one  of  the  main  causes  of 
tiie  war. 

Then  came  the  last  stage  of  these 
transactions.  The  Ameer  was  alienated 
from  us;  he  had  no  hope  of  support  from 
us ;  he  had  no  Native  Agent  of  ours  at 
his  Court.  It  was  arranged  at  Simla,  in 
1873,  that  if  he  were  asked  to  receive  a 
Kussian  Mission  he  should  at  once  con- 
sult the  Government  of  India ;  but  this 
was  impossible,  as  our  Native  Agent 
had  been  withdrawn.  The  Ameer  had 
been  told  that  we  did  not  care  either 
about  him  or  his  dynas^.  When, 
therefore,  the  Bussian  liussion  was 
pressed  upon  him,  as  he  could  look  for 
no  protection  from  us,  he  had  no  alter- 
native but  to  accept  it,  and  it  seems 
that  he  did  so  unwillingly.  When  this 
was  first  known,  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
Government  of  India  rightly  intimated 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in  their 
telegram  of  the  30th  of  July,  Ihat  the 
matter  was  one  which  ought  to  be  settled 
between  the  British  and  Bussian  Go- 
vernments, and  not  between  the  British 
Gt)vemm6nt  and  Afghanistan.  When 
England  and  Bussia  were  on  the  verge 
of  war,  it  is  true  that  neither  oounl^ 
could  fkdrly  be  held  to  be  bound  by  the 
arrangements  of  1878  or  1875  in  regard 
to  Central  Asia.  But  before  the  Kus- 
aian  Mission  reached  Cabul  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin  had  been  signed ;  and  I  agree 
with  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross  benches 
(the  Earl  of  Derby),  that  the  Govern- 
ment should  have  dealt  with  Bussia  and 
not  with  Afghanistan.  I  believe,  more- 
over,  that  mey  might  have  come  to  a 
peaceful  and  satisfaotoxy  understanding 
with  Bussia,  and  have  avoided  the  pre- 
sent war.  Bussia  was  asked,  no  doubt, 
to  withdraw  the  Mission  from  Cabul; 
but  I  am  surprised  at  the  satLsfaction  ex- 
pressed by  the  noble  and  learned  Earl  on 
the  Woolsack  at  the  answer  received  to 
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tliat  demand.  In  fact,  having  received 
no  satisfactory  answer  from  Bussia,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  went  to  war  with 
Afghanistan.  I  will  not  dwell  on  the 
circumstances  connected  with  the  dis- 
patch of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's 
Mission,  because  from  the  beginning  I 
can  only  regard  it  as  a  declaration  of  war. 

My  Lords,  I  have  trespassed  so  long 
upon  your  indulgence  that  I  shall  say 
no  more  excepting  that  I  believe  this 
war  was  unnecessary,  and  that  with  the 
exercise  of  a  little  common  prudence  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
it  might  have  been  avoided.  No  advan- 
tage, I  am  convinced,  can  result  from  it, 
either  to  England  or  to  India  ;  and,  hold- 
ing these  views,  I  feel  myself  reluctantly 
obliged  to  vote  for  the  Amendment  pro- 
posed by  my  noble  Friend  behind  me. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBIJRY :  My 
Lords,  at  this  hour  of  the  evening  I  cer- 
tainly shall  not  delay  your  Lordships 
long  by  following  in  detail  the  able  but 
very  minute  speech  of  the  noble  Earl 
who  has  just  sat  down.  But  before  I 
touch  on  one  or  two  of  the  more  im- 
portant points  raised  in  this  debate,  I 
must  refer  to  some  observations  which 
he  addressed  to  me  in  reference  to  Sir 
Eichard  Pollock.  If  the  noble  Earl 
misconstrued  the  meaning  of  that  de- 
spatch I  am  sorry  for  it,  for  Sir  Bichard 
Pollock  is  a  very  distinguished  officer ; 
but,  if  anyone  will  read  my  despatch  at 
a  more  reasonable  hour  of  the  day,  I 
think  he  will  say  that  the  construction 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  put  upon  it 
is  entirely  unwarranted,  and  that  the 
proofs  I  sought  for  the  assertions  I 
made  were  derived  from  the  general 
report  of  the  facts  addressed  to  me  by 
Lord  Lytton.  The  noble  Marquess 
below  the  Gangway  (the  Marquess  of 
Bath)  has  addressed  some  reproaches  to 
me.  Ho  was  in  some  difficulty  naturally 
to  find  a  reason  for  the  vote  he  is  about 
to  give ;  and  he  gave  as  his  reason  that 
I  had  used  some  language  last  year 
which  he  was  pleased  to  say  was  not 
accurate.  My  Lords,  I  prefer  resignedly 
abandoning  my  character  in  the  eyes  of 
the  noble  Marquess  to  keeping  your 
Lordships  out  of  bed :  therefore,  I  shall 
not  go  into  the  matter,  which  I  dealt 
with  sufficiently  on  a  previous  occasion. 
I  will  merely  say  that  the  Duke  of  Ars^U 
asked  me  certain  Questions,  which  I 
thought  it  proper  and  expedient  should 
be  answered.     He  asked  me  whether 
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certain  troops  were  assembled  to  force  a 
Besident  upon  the  Ameer ;  he  spoke  of 
a  bridge  of  boats  erected  on  the  Indus 
to  facilitate  operations;  he  wished  to 
know  whether  there  was  any  departure 
from  a  policy  which  had  been  adopted 
by  many  Indian  statesmen,  and  whether 
any  attempt  was  being  made  to  force  on 
the  Ameer  a  Besident  at  the  Court  of 
Cabul — '' Besident  at  the  Court  of  a 
Native  Prince"  being  an  expression, 
whose  significance  is  well  understood 
in  India.  To  that  Question  I  gave 
a  negative  answer.  He  asked  me 
for  positive  information.  I  told  him 
I  could  not  give  positive  information ; 
and  because,  imder  these  circumstances, 
noble  Lords  opposite  appear  to  have 
misunderstood  what  I  intended  to  say, 
the  noble  Marquess  and  others  are 
pleased  to  accuse  me  of  disineenuous- 
ness.  I  imagined  everyone  in  this  House 
knew  there  were  many  subjects  on  which 
the  mouth  of  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is 
sealed,  and  they  cannot  always  explain. 
fully  what  their  policy  is.  If  I  had  ex- 
plained fully  what  our  policy  then  was  I 
must  have  explained  the  reasons  on 
which  it  was  founded ;  I  must  have  de- 
picted the  Ameer  as  he  had  been  depicted 
to  me — as  a  faithless,  treacherous,  in- 
trig^uing  man,  whose  loyalty  we  had 
vamly  attempted  to  secure.  The  noble 
Marquess  has  forgotten  that  anything  said 
here  by  a  Minister  of  the  Crown  is  said 
not  merely  to  this  House  of  Lords  and 
the  English  people,  but  to  the  whole 
world — to  the  Czar  of  Bussia,  to  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  to  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan ;  and  if  you  insist  that  no 
answer  shall  be  given  except  such  as  con- 
tains a  complete  revelation  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  the  only  inference 
I  draw  is,  that  in  the  future  no  answer 
at  all  can  be  given  to  Questions  of 
that  kind.  Now,  my  Lords,  turning  to 
the  main  matter  we  have  in  hand.  I 
thought  at  one  period  of  the  de- 
bate that  we  were  getting  rid  of  the 
study  of  that  interesting  question  how 
the  Ameer  came  to  be  angry.  Seeing 
that  he  has  refused,  when  asked  in  per- 
fectly friendly  language,  to  receive  a 
friendly  Embassy,  places  a  force  outside 
his  own  territory,  and  drives  back  that 
Embassy  by  a  threat  of  rifle  shots,  it 
does  not,  in  these  circumstances,  seem 
to  me  to  be  a  matter  of  much  practical 
importance  what  the  particular  cause  of 
the  ill-temper  or  disloyalty  was  that  in- 
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duced  this  man  to  commit  an  act  wluch 
was  undoubtedly  an  act  of  war.  K  we 
are  to  investigate  the  question,  let  us 
compare  for  a  moment  the  theories  that 
are  offered  on  the  other  side  to  account 
for  the  change  of  the  Ameer's  policy.  The 
theory  ad  vanced  the  other  evening  was  this 
— that  the  Ameer  was  imbued  with  great 
loyalty  to  the  British  Government,  and 
firmly  determined  to  resist  Kussia ;  that 
he  had  been  deeply  impressed  by  all  the 
civil  speeches  which  successive  Viceroys 
had  addressed  to  him ;  and  that  up  to 
the  date  of  the  8th  of  July,  1876,  that 
feeling  of  loyalty  was  unbroken,  and 
the  determination  in  favour  of  England 
and  against  Russia  was  unchanged.  Of 
a  sudden  a  change  came  over  the  spirit 
of  his  dream ;  he  altered  his  whole 
policy  at  once,  and  a  Russian  Envoy — as 
we  read,  for  the  first  time — was  received 
at  Cabul.  And  what  was  the  cause  of 
this  wonderful  change  ?  Why,  that  we 
had  proposed  to  send  him,  at  any  time 
he  pleased,  and  in  any  part  of  his  domi- 
nions he  chose  to  select,  a  friendly  Am- 
bassador. If  our  ally  was  really  so  con- 
stituted as  that  such  a  cause  as  that 
could  produce  a  change  in  his  deepest 
feelings  of  affection  and  long  -  tried 
loyalty,  I  cannot  think  he  could  be  an 
ally  about  whose  temper  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  much.  We  have  heard  there 
is  something  peculiarly  terrible  and  un- 
known in  the  idea  of  a  Resident  being 
sent  to  Afghanistan.  But,  my  Lords, 
the  State  with  which  the  Ameer  is  best 
acquainted  is  that  of  Persia,  which  ad- 
joins  his  own  territory,  and  he  knows 
that  Envoys  are  sent  to  Persia,  and  con- 
tinue to  reside  there,  and  that  no  dimi- 
nution is  thereby  occasioned  to  the 
Shah's .  independence  or  sovereignty.  I 
believe  that  the  idea  that  the  Ajneer 
has  any  real  aversion  to  the  location  of 
Residents  on  his  Frontier  is  an  imagi- 
nary one.  That  he  pretended  to  have  it, 
I  quite  admit ;  but  as  the  noble  Duke 
(the  Duke  of  Somerset)  said  the  other 
evening,  when  you  want  to  know 
why  a  man  is  angry,  you  had  bet- 
ter ask  himself;  and  the  Ameer  told 
us  on  two  occasions  what  was  the 
cause  of  his  anger.  One  cause  was 
the  very  impartial  conduct  of  Sir  John 
Lawrence  when  he  was  struggling  for 
his  life.  Sir  John  Lawrence  had  a  pro- 
found conviction  that  it  was  not  the  duty 
of  the  British  Gbvemment  to  interfere 
with   the    claimants    for    the    Afghan 


Throne;  but  he  desired  to  obtain  in- 
fluence over  the  combatants  for  the  Af- 
ghan Throne ;  and  so,  instead  of  leaving 
them  alone  according  to  each  changing 
vicissitude  of  war,  ne  recog^nized  eacn 
candidate  as  he  turned  uppermost — 
always'telling  him,  at  the  same  time,  that 
he  had  recognized  the  last  who  gained 
a  victory,  and  that  he  would  recognize 
the  next  with  equal  zeal.  He  went  so 
far  on  one  occasion,  not  being  certain 
which  was  likely  to  be  uppermost,  as  to 
send  an  Envoy  armed  with  instruc- 
tions to  offer  his  facile  congratula- 
tions to  either.  We  have  been  told  that 
the  Ameer  sees  English  books  and  news- 

gapers — perhaps  he  is  versed  in  English 
terature;  if  so,  I  can  readily  suppose 
that  he  must  have  looked  upon  Sir  John 
Lawrence  as  an  Oriental  Vicar  of  Bray. 
What  evidence  is  there  as  to  what  his 
feelings  on  that  occasion  were?  Here 
is  a  record  of  what  passed  at  the 
Conference  at  Umballa.  His  Excel- 
lency urged  the  Ameer  to  state  the 
precise  mode  in  which  he  could  help 
him ;  but  he  replied  in  general  terms  ; — 
but  at  last  he  broke  out  with  great  vio- 
lence that  the  primary  recognition  of 
his  rival  had  been  the  main  cause  of  his 
estrangement.  But  then  at  the  Confer- 
ence of  TJmballa  Lord  Mayo  was  able 
to  exercise  an  influence  over  him  by  his 
noble  presence  and  genial  mind.  yThat 
was  the  next  cause  of  his  change  of 
mind  ?  I  will  accept  no  other  testimony 
than  that  of  the  Ameer  himself.  If  you 
look  in  this  Blue  Book  at  the  speeches 
to  which  the  noble  Marquess  heus  al- 
luded, you  will  see  that  the  circumstance 
upon  which  he  dwelt  more  than  any 
other  was  the  interference  of  the  Go- 
vernment of  Lidia  between  himself  and 
his  eldest  son.  That  was  the  result  of 
Lord  Northbrook's  intercession.  That 
Lord  Northbrook  was  perfectly  justified 
in  the  course  he  took  I  do  not  dispute. 
It  was  perfectly  impossible  for  any  In- 
dian Viceroy  to  stand  by  and  see  such 
gross  cruelty  and  perfidy  perpetrated 
without  intOTfering.  But  you  must  re- 
member that  the  great  danger  of  the 
Ameer's  race  and  of  his  own  reign  had 
been  civil  dissension,  and  that  the  one 
thing  he  had  most  to  fear  was  that  some 
memoer  of  his  family  should  be  set  up 
by  his  people  against  him.  He  saw 
dearly  uie  Power  which  loudly  ex- 
pressed its  determination  not  to  inter- 
fere in  his  civil  affairs  coming  forward 
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in  a  crisis  of  civil  dissension  to  interfere 
against  himself.  It  seems,  therefore,  on 
the  Ameer's  own  showing,  we  may 
clearly  conclude  that  what  offended  him 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
was  not  the  offer  to  send  Sir  Lewis  Felly 
at  any  place  or  at  any  time  on  a  friendly 
Mission  into  Afghanistan — it  was,  in  the 
first  instance,  the  conduct  observed  to 
him  when  struggling  for  his  Throne; 
and,  in  the  second  place,  our  apparent 
design  to  renew  the  civil  war  by  encou- 
raging his  eldest  son  in  rebellion  against 
him.  Therefore,  what  your  Lordships 
have  to  decide  is,  whether  we  were  justi- 
fied in  the  course  we  took  in  calling 
upon  the  Ameer  to  allow  British  officers 
to  be  placed  at  Herat  and  Candahar  ?  I 
was  very  much  struck  by  the  noble  Earl 
(the  Earl  of  Northbrook)  reiterating 
again  and  again  that  there  was  no 
change  of  policy.  If  there  was  no 
change  of  policy,  why  propose  to  cen- 
sure us  ?  Of  course,  there  was  a  change 
of  policy.  When  we  came  into  Office 
we  found  there  was  practically  no  in- 
formation from  Afghanistan.  The  noble 
Earl  asked  us  to  ascertain  what  was 
going  on  on  the  North-Western  Frontier, 
— which  ought  to  have  been  ascertained 
in  Asia — and  to  interfere  in  Europe  in 
matters  which  ought  to  have  been  settled 
on  the  spot.  The  Ameer  had  expressed 
his  willingness  to  receive  Kesidents  at 
any  place  except  Cabul.  It  is  true  that 
the  noble  Earl  entirely  denied  that  fact ; 
but  I  can  hardly  take  it  that  he  looked 
at  the  evidence  on  which  my  statement 
is  founded.  The  circumstance  was  stated 
by  persons  who  were  more  likely  than 
any  others  to  have  heard  what  was  the 
fact.  The  noble  Lord  (Lord  Lawrence), 
who  spoke  the  other  night,  dismissed 
one  of  the  Besidents,  Captain  Ghrey,  on 
the  groimd  that  he  was  "an  inter- 
preter." But  surely  an  interpreter  who 
necessarily  hears  all  that  is  said  and 
translated  is  precisely  the  man  who 
knows  what  is  going  on.  Then  there 
was  the  friend  of  the  Ameer,  Dr.  BeUew, 
and  Colonel  Bume,  the  Private  Se- 
cretary of  Lord  Mayo,  and  these  men 
distinctly  aver  that  the  Ameer  was  ready 
to  receive  Kesidents  on  his  Frontier. 
After  that,  what  is  the  use  x>f  quoting  a 
letter  written  by  Mr.  Seton-Karr  on  me 
subject  ?  On  such  a  point  negative  testi- 
mony is  of  no  value.  There  can  be  no 
doubt,  if  evidence  is  worth  anything, 
that  the   Ameer  was    ready   at    that 
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time  to  allow  Besidents  to  oome  upon 
his  Frontier.  Now.  it  seems  to  me  that 
much  of  the  misunderstanding  upon  this 
point,  and  much  of  the  dmerenoe  of 
opinion,  arise  from  the  fact  that  the  real 
danger  and  difficulties  we  have  to  en- 
counter in  Afghanistan  have  never  been. 
rightly  appreciated  by  Lord  Lawrenoe 
and  Lord  Northbrook.  The  noble  Lords 
have  spoken  in  this  debate  about  mili- 
tary invasion,  and  they  have  shown  the 
difficulties  that  would  stand  in  its  way. 
In  what  they  say  I  entirely  concur.  I 
accept  the  language  used  by  my  noble 
Friend  behind  me  some  weeks  bac^  when 
he  said  that  a  milita^iy  invasion  of  India 
was  almost  impracticable.  But  it  is  not  so 
much  a  military  invasion  of  India  that 
we  have  to  fear ;  it  is  a  diplomatio  inva- 
sion of  Afghanistan  that  we  have  to 
fear.  The  noble  Earl  (Earl  Qrey)  who 
opened  the  debate  to-mght  was  appa- 
rently willing  that  A%hanistan  should 
become,  if  necessary,  a  happy  Bussian 
hunting-ground.  He  was  perfectly 
willing  that  it  should  be  entirely  oc- 
cupied by  Bussians,  and  he  had  no  fear 
of  any  results  which  might  follow.  My 
Lords,  we  are  not  in  secret  executive 
Session — as  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  would  be  in  under  similar  cir- 
cumstances— and  I  cannot  enter  fully  and 
freely  into  the  dangers  which  Bussians 
established  *in  Afghanistan,  and  with 
Affi^hanistan  as  their  base,  working  in 
India  as  they  worked  in  Bulgaria  and 
in  Bosnia,  would  bring  about.  In 
dealing  with  the  Bussian  Government, 
you  have  imdoubtedly  to  make  con- 
siderable allowances.  That  Govern- 
ment is  not  organized  as  other  Gk>- 
vemments  are.  You  constantly  meet 
with  this  phenomenon — that  what  is 
done  by  the  Generals  or  the  Ambassa- 
dors at  one  place  is  not  known  to  the 
Gt>vemment  at  St.  Petersburg  or  by 
the  Generals  or  Ambassadors  at  other 

S laces.  At  the  very  time  when  General 
[aufmann  was  nefi;otiating  with  the 
Ameer,  Prince  GortcSii^off  was  denying 
that  anything  of  the  kind  was  going  on. 
At  the  very  time  that  the  last  Mission 
of  which  we  complained  was  crossing 
the  Oxus,  M.  de  Giers  was  saying  to 
Lord  Augustus  Loftus  at  St.  Petersburg 
that  no  Mission  was  being  sent.  I  \axom 
it  is  the  fashion  to  attnoute  all  these 
discrepancies  simply  to  dishonesty.  I 
say — and  I  do  so  with  absolute  sincerily 
— that  I  do  not  believe  that  this  is  the 
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true  explanation;  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason — besides  the  reg^ard  I  should 
naturally  pay  to  the  honourable  cha- 
racter of  those  concerned — I  should 
say  that,  if  they  were  inclined  to  de- 
ceit, they  would  not  yenture  on  such 
clumsy  deceit.  The  truth  is  that 
Bussia  —  a  vast  Empire  in  which  the 
whole  of  the  cares  of  the  State  are 
thrown  on  the  central  Govemment — ^is 
administered  practically  at  the  will  of 
one  man  alone,  who,  like  other  men,  is 
subject  to  interruptions  of  health,  to 
distractions  of  business,  and  who  pro- 
bably finds  it  difB.cult  to  struggle  against 
the  work  which  he  has  to  do ;  so  that 
that  unity  of  policy  which  in  other 
countries,  where  there  is  a  Cabinet  of 
Ministers  who  meet  together  and  govern 
in  unison,  is  easily  attained,  in  Bussia  is 
difficult  to  arrive  at.  The  Departments 
appear  to  act  separately.  The  Foreign 
Office  does  not  know  what  the  "War  De- 
partment is  doing,  and  one  section  of 
the  Foreign  Office  is  not  always  in  com- 
munication with  another  section.  I 
make  these  observations  in  order  to 
clear  myself  from  using  any  language 
which  from  all  of  us  would  be  unfitting 
— and  which  would,  perhaps,  £rom  me  be 
particularly  unfitting — in  derogation  of 
the  sincerity  of  the  Bussian  GK)vem- 
ment.  But  still  you  have  the  fact  that, 
whether  by  orders  or  without  orders, 
Bussian  Commanders  and  Diplomatists 
go  forth  into  any  country  which  borders 
on  any  Bussian  territory  and  devote  them- 
selves to  the  task  of  organizing  it  in 
Bussian  interest;  they  command  its 
armies,  they  erect  its  forts,  they  g^ide 
its  diplomacy,  they  shape  its  councils ; 
and  this  unauthorized  mplomatic  inva- 
sion is  the  danger  that  we  had  to  fear 
in  Afghanistan.  Now,  it  was  of  no  use 
talking  about  plunging  the  whole  world 
in  war,  as  Lord  Lawrence  said,  to  cure 
such  an  evil  as  that ;  it  was  no  use  send- 
ing home  suggestions  about  remons- 
trances, as  the  Government  of  Lord 
Northbrook  did.  Bemonstrances  at  St. 
Petersburg  are  of  no  avail  to  stop  a 
danger  such  as  that.  The  only  thing 
would  be  to  have  British  Agents  on  the 

2}ot  to  watch  and  counteract  those  in- 
uences.  That  was  the  only  remedy 
that  could  be  applied ;  and  that  was  the 
reason  why,  immediately  we  saw  the 
state  of  things  which  led  to  the  gradual 
rapprochement  o£'R\xBei&  and  Afghanistan 
in  consequence  of  the  proceedings  of 


1873,  we  selected  this  particular  mea- 
sure of  placing  British  Kesidents  on  the 
Frontier  of  Mghanistan,  because  they 
could  have  watched,  reported,  and 
counteracted  the  intrigues  which  really 
threatened  our  supremacy  in  that  coun- 

S.  What  was  g^ing  on  all  this  time  ? 
e  neighbourhood  of  Bussia  —  the 
moral  as  well  as  the  physical  neigh- 
bourhood— was  increasing.  The  nego- 
tiations were  gettinfi;  more  frequent  and 
more  warm.  'Sie  subordinate  tone  of  the 
Ameer  was  getting  more  subordinate ; 
the  tone  of  General  Kaufmann  was 
getting  more  patronizing  and  more  im- 
perious. And  all  this  time  we  had  only 
a  glimmer  of  the  events  taking  place. 
There  was,  as  it  were,  a  thick  curtain 
stretched  across  the  Frontiers  of  Af- 
ghanistan, behind  which  all  these  in- 
trigues were  going  on.  I  have  heard 
something  of  the  Native  Agent,  and 
the  noble  Earl  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook) 
was  very  indignant  because  we  expressed 
dissatisfaction  at  the  intelligence  fur- 
nished by  the  Native  Agent.  Why 
Major  Cavafipiari  and  Mr.  Thornton,  men 
of  the  highest  experience,  admit  that 
the  reports  sent  by  the  Native  Agent  were 
meagre  and  incomplete;  and  nothing 
was  put  into  those  reports  that  had  not 
been  previously  seen  by  the  Ameer. 
This  was  what  happened  in  Cabul  to 
the  reports  of  the  Agent  we  were  ex- 
clusively trusting.  The  noble  Earl  per- 
petually reminds  my  noble  Friend  (Vis- 
count Cranbrook)  that  he  has  been  only 
a  year  in  office,  and  seems  to  defend  him- 
self simply  by  appealing  to  the  opinions 
which  he  himself  expressed.  He  says 
we  have  adopted  something  which  is 
disapproved  by  everybody  who  knows 
anything  about  India,  and  that  it  was 
strange  presumption  of  us  to  go  against 
it.  Well,  if  that  is  the  case,  every  mea- 
sure to  which  he  and  his  Government 
were  opposed  is  approved  by  Lord 
Lytton  and  his  Government — and  one 
Government  of  India  is  generally  as  good 
as  another ;  and  I  will  not  allow  that  the 
present  Government  is  in  anyway  inferior 
m  experience  or  talent  to  that  over  which 
the  noble  Earl  presided.  Therefore,  if 
the  authority  is  good  in  the  one  case  it  is 
good  in  the  other.  I  have  shown  you 
mat  in  the  evidence  of  Captain  Grey  and 
with  respect  to  the  Native  Agent,  the 
noble  Earl  has  misunderstood  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Blue  Book.  I  will  only 
touch  on  two  more  points,  as  the  hour  is 
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late.  The  noble  Earl  says  we  broke  off 
negotiations  suddenly,  andleft  the  Ameer 
no  door  by  which  to  approach  the  British 
Govemment.  The  negotiations  were 
broken  oS,  not  in  ang^r,  but  through  the 
death  of  the  Envoy  sent.  Lord  Lytton 
thought  it  a  good  occasion  for  putting 
an  end  to  them,  because  he  undlerstood 
that  the  Ameer  was  negotiating  with  the 
Frontier  Tribes  to  attack  us  at  the  yery 
time  negotiations  were  going  on.  Those 
negotiations,  let  it  be  borne  in  mind, 
were  founded  on  large  terms  of  support 
offered  by  us.  Was  it  possible  to  go  on 
making  &ese  offers  to  the  man  you  knew 
was  arming  his  subjects  against  you? 
But  that  the  door  was  closed  to  him  is 
absolutely  incorrect.  During  the  whole 
time,  whatever  means  the  Ameer  had  of 
communicating  with  the  British  Govem- 
ment he  still  retained  to  its  full  extent. 
It  was  still  open  to  him  to  have  sent  an 
Envoy  of  his  own.  There  was  nothing 
to  make  it  either  humiliating  or  difficult 
for  him  to  do  so.  Well,  then  I  am  told 
we  ought  to  have  gone  to  war  with 
Bussia.  Why  on  earth  ought  we  to 
have  gone  to  war  with  Bussia?  The 
burden  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  speech  at 
Greenwich  was  that  we  had  not  for  this 
and  for  that  gone  to  war  with  Bussia. 
Why  on  earth  should  we  go  to  war  with 
Bussia?  Our  complaint  of  the  Ameer 
was  that  he  had  not  received  our  Em- 
bassy. His  excuse  for  not  receiving  our 
Embassy  was,  first,  that  the  Bussians 
would  make  it  a  ground  for  coming 
themselves ;  and,  secondly,  that  Chris- 
tians could  not  live  safely  at  Cabul.  The 
Mission  of  Bussia  tore  into  fragments 
both  those  excuses.  It  was  obvious  that 
he  did  not  fear  the  Bussians  coming, 
and  that  Christians  could  live  safely  at 
Cabul.  From  that  moment  his  excuses 
disappear.  And  now  by  his  own  show- 
ing, without  any  reason — out  of  pure 
hostility  and  disloyalty,  because  he  was 
conspiring  with  others,  because  he  did 
not  wish  light  to  be  cast  on  his  pro- 
ceedings —  he  refused  to  receive  our 
Envoy  into  his  territory.  It  is  natural 
for  every  man  who  has  done  mischief  to 
object  to  light  bein^  thrown  on  what  he 
has  boon  doing.  The  excuses  raised  by 
the  Ameer  remind  me  of  the  conditions 
which  spiritualist  Professors  lay  down 
with  regard  to  their  claims — namely, 
that  darkness  is  absolutely  essential  to 
the  success  of  their  operations.  If  I 
were  speaking  at  an  earlier  period  of  the 

1%^  Marquese  of  Smiiihiry 


night  I  should  have  much  liked  to  dissi- 
pate some  more  of  the  stranffer  mis- 
conceptions of  the  noble  Ean.  Now 
I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships.  I 
will  merely  urge  your  Lordships  be- 
fore you  give  your  vote  to  consider 
the  gravity  of  the  vote  you  are  about 
to  give.  You  are  endowed  by  Par- 
liament with  the  power  of  refumnff  or 
giving  Supplies.  You  have  therefore, 
on  this  question  at  all  events,  the  power 
of  deciding  whether  a  Ministry  snould 
stand  or  ntU.  A  Ministry  itself  is  a 
small  thing — it  matters  little  what  men 
sit  on  this  bench — ^but  in  this  case  we 
represent  a  cause,  and  we  carry  a  stan- 
dard. If  this  matter  is  taken  out  of  our 
hands  it  must  be  placed  in  the  hands  of 
others,  and  you  know  what  policv  they 
will  pursue.  It  must  be  placed  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  have  found  India  a 
burden  ;  of  those  who  oomtemplate  the 
superiority  of  America  over  this  country 
with  acquiescence  and  complacency ;  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  even  now  advise 
us  to  take  back  our  army  and  allow  the 
Ameer  to  sain  in  diplomacy  the  victory 
which  he  nas  been  imable  to  gain  in 
arms ;  who  would  permit  the  Ameer 
again  to  draw  down  the  deep  veil  that 
has  hitherto  concealed  his  proceedings, 
and  prevented  us  from  penetrating  his 
designs — and  who  would  allow  him  to 
pursue  beyond  the  border  his  intrigues 
and  disloyal  designs. 

Viscount  CABDWELL,  who  was  very 
imperfectly  heard,  was  understood  to 
express  his  surprise  that  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  should 
have  contented  himself  with  so  slight  a 
reference  to  the  speech  of  his  noble 
Friend  behind  him,  the  late  Viceroy  of 
India  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook),  which 
had  so  entirely  disposed  of  the  whole 
history  of  the  question  at  issue ;  and 
that  he  should  have  thought  it  worthy 
of  him  to  pass  by  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Marquess  behind  him  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Bath)  without  any  attempt  at 
an  answer  upon  the  merits.  Lato  as  the 
hour  was,  he  should  have  thought  that 
such  a  speech  would  have  been  con- 
sidered to  demand  an  answer — and  could 
not  be  attempted  to  be  got  rid  of  merely 
by  a  sneer.  As  regarded  the  letter  of 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  (the  Duke  of 
Argyll),  in  which  he  so  clearly  nega- 
tived the  assertion  that  the  Ameer  had 
expressed  to  Lord  Mayo  his  readiness 
to  receive  British  Besidents  in  his  oities. 
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he  presumed  the  noble  Marquess  could 
not  have  correctly  heard  it.  He  would, 
therefore,  read  it  to  him  again,  and  com- 
mend it  to  his  more  careful  considera- 
tion hereafter.  The  noble  Marquess 
asked  if  there  had  been  no  change  in 
the  policy  since  the  present  Oovemment 
came  into  Ofi&ce,  why  had  this  Motion 
been  made?  The  answer  was  a  yery 
simple  one.  The  noble  Marquess  must 
have  perceived,  from  the  interest  with 
which  the  House  had  followed  every 
word  that  had  fallen  from  his  noble 
Friend  the  late  Viceroy,  as  compared 
with  the  reception  they  had  given  to  the 
reply,  how  complete  the  statement  of  his 
noble  Friend  had  been.  The  policy, 
perhaps,  had  not  been  changed — for 
this  Government,  like  all  its  Predeces- 
sors, professed  to  desire  a  strong  and  a 
frienaly  Afghanistan,  but  the  mode  of 
carrying  the  policy  into  effect  had  been 
entirely  changed.  Every  preceding 
Viceroy,  and  every  experienced  Indian 
officer,  had  avoided  ihe  demand  for  Bri- 
tish Besidents  in  the  territory  of  the 
Ameer  as  being  the  red  rag  to  the  bull ; 
but  the  present  Administration  had  made 
it  the  sine  qud  non,  and  had  brought 
about  the  present  war.  At  that  late 
hour,  he  would  not  weaken  by  repeat- 
ing the  speech  of  his  noble  Friend  ;  who 
had  stated  with  clearness  and  force  the 
policy  which,  as  Viceroy,  he  had  carried 
mto  effect  with  skill  and  power.  The 
speech  of  the  noble  Marquess  was  no 
answer  to  the  statement  of  his  noble 
Friend;  and  he  was  quite  satisfied  to 
leave  the  matter  as  he  had  stated  it  for 

the  judgment  of  the  House.      

Thb  Earl  op  BEACONSFTELD  : 
My  Lords,  the  hour  is  late,  but  I  hope 
your  Lordships  will  think  me  justified 
in  detaining  you  for  a  few  moments. 
My  noble  and  learned  Friend  on  the 
Woolsack  sketched  to  us,  as  it  were  in 
allegory,  a  picture  that  may  g^ve  to  your 
Lordships  an  idea  of  that  North- Western 
boundary  that  has  been  the  subject  of 
discussion  these  two  nights.  My  Lords, 
I  think  it  is  advisable  that  at  this 
moment  some  general  conception  of 
this  scheme  should  be  again  put  be- 
fore you.  I  would  picture  it,  not  in 
allegoiv,  but  such  as  it  really  exists. 
That  boundary,  that  North- Western 
boundary  of  our  Indian  Empire,  is  a 
branch  of  a  chain  of  mountains  the 
highest  in  the  world  —  higher  even 
than  the  Andes  —  yet  no  portion   of 


this  Frontier  is  in  possession  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  Indian  Empire  or  the 
Indian  Government,  and  through  its 
Passes  invading  armies  may  make  their 
raids,  or  wild  and  turbulent  tribes 
ravage  the  fertile  plains  which  are  en- 
trusted to  vour  Government  in  that  part 
of  the  world.  "Well,  then,  my  Lords,  I 
ventured  to  say  that  the  inconvenience 
of  such  a  boundary — the  injury  which 
frequently  follows  such  a  boundary — 
were  felt  by  the  Government  of  India, 
and  had  been  more  than  once  the  sub- 
ject of  their  consideration.  The  noble 
Viscount  who  moves  this  Amendment 
(Viscount  Halifax)  expressed  upon  that 
subject  some  incredulity  with  respect  to 
my  observations.  He  told  us  that  he 
had  much  acquaintance  with  the  Go- 
vernors of  India,  and  that  he  could  not 
recall  any  Viceroy  who  had  experienced 
a  feeling  or  conviction  of  that  kind. 
Well,  now,  my  Lords,  let  us  look  for  a 
moment  to  the  facts  of  the  case.  We 
have  been  in  possession  of  this  boun- 
dary for,  I  beueve,  28  years.  During 
that  period  we  have  been  obliged  to 
fit  out  19  considerable  expeditions  to 
control  its  inhabitants,  have  under- 
taken between  50  and  60  guerilla  enter- 
prizes,  and  have  employed  upon  these 
expeditions  between  50,000  and  60,000 
of  Her  Majesty's  troops.  All  I  can 
say  is,  that  if  none  of  the  Viceroys 
of  India  who  are  the  acquaintances  of 
the  noble  Lord  have  felt  the  incon- 
venience, or  if  they  have  been  insensible 
to  the  injury  of  such  a  boundary,  they 
were  not  fit  to  be  Viceroys.  But  I  can- 
not believe  that  that  is  the  case.  My 
information  would  lead  me  to  a  very 
different  result.  The  Government  of 
India  is  not  merely  the  business  of 
Viceroys,  but  of  statesmen — of  some- 
times eminent  statesmen — and  some- 
times military  leaders  of  world-wide 
renown.  Ana  it  was  the  information 
which  I  derived  from  one  of  the  most 
eminent  individuals  of  that  character  and 
class  that  authorized  me  to  make  that 
observation  which  I  made.  That  emi- 
nent personage  was  for  a  considerable 
time  a  Member  of  the  Indian  Adminis- 
tration. He  was  not  prejudiced  in 
favour  of  the  views  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  For  a  con- 
siderable period,  notwithstanding  his 
sense  of  the  inconvenience  and  the  in- 
jury of  this  boundary,  he  was  one  of 
those  who  opposed  any  change,  because 
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he  believed  it  was  better  to  incur  that 
inconyenience  and  injury  than  to  embark 
on  the  difficult  and  responsible  office  of 
making  a  fresh  bounda^  and  disturbing 
arrangements  in  which  political  con- 
siderations were  involved.  Bemember- 
ing  the  possibility  of  some  Power  equal 
to  our  own  attaddng  us  in  that  part  of 
the  world,  butremembering  also  that  some 
10  years  ago  that  Power  was  :  2,000 
miles  distant  from  our  boundaries,  a 
man  might  consistently  uphold  the 
arrangement  that  then  existed,  and 
might,  by  force  of  circumstances  and  the 
lapse  of  time,  be  now  a  sincere  supporter 
of  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty^  Go- 
vernment now  recommends.  That,  for 
instance,  is  the  case  of  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala.  It  was  only  recently — on  the 
8th  of  November — that  I  received  a 
telegram  from  him  in  which  he  says — *'  A 
careful  study  of  our  Frontier  convinces 
me  that  a  rectification  of  our  Frontier  is 
necessary."  Those  are  the  words  of  one 
of  great  experience  and  of  consummate 
abuity  and  judgment,  who  for  a  long 
time  was  opposed  to  that  which  he  now 
finds  is  absolutely  necessary.  He  does 
not  shrink  from  the  use  of  the  word 
'' rectification,"  although  definitions  of 
that  word  have  been  ffiven  by  many 
noble  Lords  opposite  wmch  are  not  to 
be  found  in  any  dictionary.  The  noble 
Earl  who  resumed  the  debate  to-night 
(Earl  Grey)  spoke  of  **  rectification  "  of 
the  Frontier  as  though  it  were  another 

fhrase  for  spoliation  and  annexation. 
''Hear!"]  I  expected  those  cheers, 
and  wished  to  receive  them.  Another 
noble  Earl  who  spoke  in  the  debate 
yesterday  (the  Earl  of  Carnarvon) — I 
wrote  down  his  words,  because,  unfor- 
tunately, onaprevious  occasion  he  seemed 
to  accuse  me  of  misquoting  him — said, 
' '  I  hate  the  word '  rectification.'  It  seems 
to  me  to  savour  of  the  worst  traditions 
of  the  French  Empire — a  word  to  con- 
ceal wrong  and  robbery."  A  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Bipon), 
who  recently  addressed  us,  described  it 
as  a  dark  word,  and  he  seemed  to  tremble 
as  he  uttered  it.  For  my  own  part,  I 
cannot  agree  in  any  of  these  defini- 
tions. **  Bectification  "  of  Frontier,  is  a 
correct  diplomatic  term  which  is  accepted 
by  the  highest  authorities  and  which  has 
a  precise  and  a  definite  meaning.  The 
"rectification"  of  Frontiers,  instead  of 
being  a  word  of  the  French  Empire,  has 
been  long  adopted,  and  your  Lordships 

The  Earl  of  BeaconifiM 


will  be  surprised  to  find  that  the  peace 
of  the  world  very  much  depends  upon 
Treaties  for  the  rectification  of  Frontiers. 
If  bXL  ike  Treaties  for  the  rectification  of 
Frontiers  were  destroyed  as  instru- 
ments of  the  terrible  kind  described  by 
noble  Lords  opposite  and  by  the  noble 
Earl  on  the  cross  Benches  (the  Earl 
of  Oamarvon),  the  peace  of  the  world 
would  be  endangei^,  and  might  be 
destroyed.  Well,  my  Lords,  after  that 
observation  the  other  night,  I  took  a 
note  of  some  Treaties  for  the  rectification 
of  Frontiers,  and  I  took  them  on  con- 
ditions whidi I  am  sureyour  Lordships 
will  all  agree  are  fair.  Iirst  of  all,  they 
are  modem — I  would  not  produce  old 
instances.  Secondly,  they  are  not  only 
modern  Treaties,  but  Treaties  none  of 
which  •  were  entered  into  or  negotiated 
after  a  war.  Therefore,  they  are  not  the 
consequences  of  force  or  fraud.  Now, 
I  find  that  from  1856  to  1868— quite  in 
our  own  time— there  were  five  Treaties 
between  France  and  Spain  for  the  recti- 
fication of  Frontiers ;  and  I  have  no 
hesitation  myself  in  sayinff  that  if 
those  Treaties  had  not  taken  mace,  there 
would  have  been  war  between  JBVance  and 
Spain,  and  that  the  existence  of  those 
Treaties  prevented  war.  Between  France 
and  Switzerland  there  was  a  Treaty  for 
the  rectification  of  Frontiers  in  Decem- 
ber, 1862 — a  Treaty  of  some  celebrity — 
one  which  was  certainly  not  a  dark 
instrument.  It  was  a  Treaty  which  cer- 
tainly has  contributed  to  the  maintenance 
of  peace.  There  is  a  Treaty  between 
Great  Britain  and  France  for  the  rectifi- 
cation of  Frontiers — your  Lordships  may 
be  surprised  to  find  a  Treaty  for  tne  rec- 
tification of  Frontiers  between  an  island 
and  a  continent ;  but  it  had  reference  to 
their  possessions  in  the  East  Indies. 
That  IS  a  modem  Treaty.  There  is  a 
Treaty  for  the  rectification  of  Frontiers 
between  Italy  and  Switzerland,  and  one 
between  Portugal  and  the  T^ransvaal. 
The  Transvaal  is  a  place  of  which 
I  believe  the  noble  Earl  on  the  cross 
Benches  has  some  knowledge.  To 
make  it  complete,  there  is  a  Treaty 
for  the  rectification  of  Frontiers 
between  Ghreat  Britain  and  an  Ori- 
ental Kingdom — ^like  Afghanistan — the 
Kingdom  of  Siam.  Now,  I  believe 
the  number  of  those  Treaties  I  have 
mentioned  —  some  dozen  —  might  be 
doubled  or  even  trebled  if  it  were  neceo- 
saiy. 
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Earl  GREY :  Did  these  Treaties  in- 
Yolye  any  of  the  States  parties  to  them 
in  a  diminution  of  territory  ? 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
The  observation  of  the  noble  Earl  de- 
serves remark.  A  rectification  of  Fron- 
tiers does  not  necessarily  involve  a 
diminution  of  territoir.  Many  such 
Treaties  are  carried  out  by  means  of  equi- 
valents. I  make  no  application  of  those 
Treaties  to  the  case  of  Afghanistan. 
I  have  not  touched  upon  mat  point 
yet.  The  noble  Earl  is  impetuous.  It 
has  been  said  that  I  stated  on  a  recent 
occasion  the  object  of  the  war  to  be  a 
rectification  of  Frontier — the  substitu- 
tion of  a  scientific  for  a  hap-hazard 
Frontier.  Now,  in  the  first  place,  I  never 
said  that  was  the  object  oi  the  war.  I 
treated  it  as  a  possible  consequence  of 
the  war,  which  is  a  very  different  thing. 
Our  first  application  to  the  Ameer  was, 
in  f8u;t,  virtually  founded  upon  the 
principle  of  rectifying  our  Frontier  with- 
out any  disturbance  of  territory  what- 
ever. What  was  our  difficulty  with  re- 
gard to  Afghanistan  ?  We  could  gain 
no  information  as  to  what  was  going  on 
beyond  the  mountain  range — which  was, 
in  fact,  rather  a  prison  than  a  Frontier — 
or  what  might  be  preparing  in  the  nume- 
rous valleys  of  Afghanistan.  What  we 
wanted,  therefore,  was  eyes  to  see  and 
ears  to  hear;  and  we  should  have  at- 
tained our  object  had  the  Ameer  made 
to  us  those  concessions  which  are  com- 
monly granted  by  all  civilized  States, 
and  which  even  some  Oriental  States  do 
not  deny  us — ^namely,  to  have  a  Minister 
at  his  capital — a  demand  which  we  did 
not  press — and  men  like  our  Consuls 
General  at  some  of  his  chief  towns. 
With  that  we  should  have  been  satisfied. 
It  would  virtually  have  been  a  rectifica- 
tion of  our  Frontier ;  because  we  should 
have  got  rid  of  those  obstacles  that  ren- 
dered it  utterly  impossible  for  us  to  con- 
duct public  affairs  with  any  knowledge 
of  the  circumstances  with  which  we  had 
to  deal  as  regarded  Afghanistan.  There- 
fore, the  noble  Earl  is  precipitate  in  con- 
cluding that  because  I  am  in  favour  of 
a  rectification  of  Frontier,  and  wished  to 
see  a  scientific  instead  of  an  hap-hazard 
one,  that  necessarily  any  change  would 
occur.  I  only  wish  to  observe  that  ab- 
stractedly there  is  no  absolute  necessity 
for  change,  because  you  may  rectify  a 
Frontier.  And  you  may  rectify  it 
in  different  ways — by  equivalents  and 
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so  forth.  But,  my  Lords,  my  observa- 
tions on  that  subject  in  another  place 
were  made  rather  with  reference  in  my 
mind  to  certain  wild  ideas  that  were  then 
prevalent,  to  the  effect  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Government  to  invade  and 
conquer  Afghanistan  and  annex  it  to  our 
Empire.  I  explained  that  that  was  not 
our  object,  and  that  a  scientific  rectifica- 
tion of  our  Frontier  would  effect  for  us 
all  the  results  we  desired.  And,  my 
Lords,  what  is  a  scientific  Frontier  com- 
pared with  a  haphazard  one  ?  Why, 
it  is,  as  a  military  authority  has  said, 
this  —  a  scientific  Frontier  may  be  de- 
fended with  a  garrison  of  5,000  men ; 
while,  with  a  haphazard  one,  you  may  re- 
quire for  its  defence  an  army  of  100,000 
men,  and  even  then  not  be  safe  from 
sudden  attack.  It  is  not  for  us  now  to 
consider  what  arrangements  may  be 
made  with  this  object  further  than  to  say 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  after  all 
that  has  occurred,  will  feel  it  their  duty 
to  take  care  of  the  security  of  our  Indian 
Empire.  My  Lords,  whatever  may  be 
the  objections  to  the  present  North- 
western Frontier  of  our  Indian  Empire, 
I  have  little  doubt  things  would  have  gone 
on  much  in  the  same  way — Members  of 
the  Indian  Administration  would  have 
been  equally  conscious  of  the  deficiencies 
of  that  Frontier — and  yet  so  difficult  is 
the  task  of  amending  a  Frontier,  and 
so  great  are  the  obstcu^les  which  certainly 
present  themselves,  things  would  have 
gone  on,  I  dare  say,  as  they  had  gone 
on  for  28  years,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
sudden  appearance  of  Bussia  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Afghanistan.  I 
would,  my  Lords,  speak  on  that  subject 
with  frankness.  It  is,  no  doubt,  much 
easier  to  speak  of  it  now  than  it  would 
have  been  a  year  ago,  or  eight  months 
ago.  Eight  months  ago  war  was  more 
than  probable  between  this  country  and 
Bussia ;  and  an  imprudent  word  might 
have  precipitated  that  war.  At  present 
we  know,  from  the  language  of  the 
gracious  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
that  Her  Majesty's  relations  with 
all  Powers  are  friendly,  and  they 
are  not  less  friendly  with  Bussia  than 
with  any  other  Power.  I  will  say  of 
the  expedition  which  Bussia  was  pre- 
paring in  Central  Asia  at  the  time  wnen 
she  believed  that  war  was  inevitable 
between  our  country  and  herself — I  will 
say  at  once  that  I  hold  that  all  those 
preparations  on    the   part    of    Bussia 
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were  justifiable ;  and  if  war  had 
occurred,  of  course  they  would  have 
contributed  to  bring  about  the  ultimate 
result,  whatever  that  might  have  been. 
Had  wo  been  in  the  position  of  Bussia, 
I  doubt  not  we  might  have  undertaken 
some  enterprize  of  a  similar  kind.  No 
doubt  there  were  a  great  many  wild  ex- 
pressions uttered  by  persons  of  some 
authority.  No  doubt  there  have  been 
dreams  indulged  in  by  individuals  which 
were  never  realized.  I  dare  say  there 
are  Kussian  officers  who  would  not  have 
disliked  to  have  cooled  the  hoofs  of  their 
chargers  in  the  waters  of  the  Indus ; 
on  the  other  hand,  I  dare  say  there  were 
some  English  soldiers  who  would  have 
liked  to  have  caught  a  glance  of  the 
Caspian,  and  to  have  exclaimed  OaXarTat 
like  the  soldiers  of  Xenophon.  We 
may  dismiss  from  our  considerations  all 
these  dreams  and  wild  expressions,  and 
admit  that  if  war  had  occurred  between 
the  two  countries,  all  tho  preparations  in 
Central  Asia  against  Groat  Britain  and 
India  were  justifiable  ;  but  when  it  was 
found  that  war  was  not  to  be  made.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  made  becomingly 
courteous  representations  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, and  it  was  impossible  thatan3rthing 
could  be  more  frank  and  satisfactory  than 
tho  manner  in  which  they  were  met. 
The  Emporor  of  Ilussia  said — **  It  is  very 
true  we  did  intend  to  injure  you  as  much 
as  we  could  on  your  Indian  border ;  but 
war  has  not  occurred — war,  I  trust,  will 
not  occur  between  Kussia  and  England. 
"We  have  already  given  orders  for  our 
troops  to  retire  to  their  old  stations 
beyond  the  Oxus  ;  our  Ambassador  shall 
be  merely  considered  as  a  provisional  Am- 
bassador on  a  Mission  of  courtesy,  and 
as  soon  as  possible  he  shall  disappear." 
I  think  that  was  sufficient  and  satis- 
factory conduct  on  the  part  of  Eussia  in 
regard  to  this  matter.  But,  my  Lords, 
it  was  totally  impossible  for  us,  after  all 
that  has  occurred,  to  •  leave  things  as 
they  were.  After  we  had  found  the 
Bussian  armies  almost  in  sight  of  Af- 
ghanistan, and  their  Embassy  within 
the  walls  of  Cabul,  we  could  not  go  on 
with  the  old  system  and  indulge  in  the 
fancy  that  our  Frontier  was  a  becoming 
and  secure  Frontier  in  the  circumstances. 
It  was,  therefore,  absolutely  necessary 
to  consider  what  course  we  idiould  take. 
My  noble  Friend  who  spoke  last  night 
from  the  cross  Benches  (the  Earl  of 
Derby)  made  a  most  ingenious  speech. 

The  JEarl  of  JBeaconsfield 


marked  by  all  his  charaoteristios.  I 
never  was  more  pleased.  I  listened 
for  a  long  time  to  what  seemed  a 
complete  vindication  of  the  Gorem- 
ment ;  and  remembering  it  came  from 
an  old  comrade  in  arms  with  whom  I 
had  worked  for  a  quarter  of  a  centuTy, 
who  had  ever  possessed  my  entire  con- 
fidence, but  who  had  left  me,  unfortu- 
nately, from  oircumstances  over  which,  I 
assume,  he  had  no  control,  I  thought  he 
was  making  the  amende  by  taking  an 
early  opportunity  of  vinoicatinfl:  the 
policy  of  the  Government.  But  before 
he  sat  down,  all  that  romantio  flatter 
of  the  heart  which  I  had  ezperienoed 
entirely  ceased  when  I  found  mat,  not- 
withstanding his  approbation  of  the 
Gt)vemment  policy,  he  was  going  to  vote 
for  the  Amendment.  What  sarprised 
me  more  than  anything  else  was  the 
reason  he  gave  for  it — that  was,  because 
we  did  not  go  to  war  with  Bussia.  My 
noble  Friend  said — ' '  If  you  acted  logically 
and  properly  you  ought  to  have  gone  to 
war  with  Eussia,  and  therefore  I  must 
vote  for  the  Amendment.  Tou  ought 
not  only  to  have  gone  to  war  with 
Eussia,  but  in  reg^a^  to  Afghanistan 
you  ought  to  have  treated  the  Ameer 
with  more  courtesy  and  kindness.  You 
ought  to  have  made  appeals  to  him,  and 
taken  every  step  which  might  gain  his 
confidence  and  guide  his  policy."  My 
Lords,  that  is  the  very  course  which  we 
have  pursued.  Eeally,  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  has  been  treated  like  a 
spoiled  child.  He  has  had  messages 
sent  to  him;  he  has  had  messengers 
offered  to  him — he  has  sent  messengers 
to  us,  who  have  been  courteously  re- 
ceived. We  have  written  him  letters, 
some  of  which  he  has  not  answered,  and 
others  he  has  answered  with  unkindness. 
Whatmore  could  we  have  done?  Yet  my 
noble  Friend  is  going  to  vote  against  the 
Gt)vemment,  because — with,  we  think, 
an  imperfect  conception  of  our  conduct 
— he  says  we  have  behaved  harshly  to 
the  Ameer,  and  not  taken  the  proper 
course  of  behaving  hostilely  to  Kussia. 
But  Eussia  has  taken  every  step  to  make 
honourable  amends  to  England,  and  her 
conduct  presents  the  most  striking  con- 
trast to  that  furnished  by  the  Ameer. 
Then  there  was  another  point,  which  at 
this  late  hour  of  the  night  I  cannot 
dwell  upon,  but  which  I  will  notice,  be- 
cause it  has  been  treated  with  great  mis- 
conception.   It  refers  to  the  financial 
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part  of  the  qaeBtion — to  the  expenses. 
My  noble  Friend  on  the  cross  Benches 
(the  Earl  of  Derby)  has  no  confidence 
in  our  finance.  He  recalls  the  instance 
of  the  Abyssinian  War,  and  he  says 
that  there  was  an  estimate  of  £3,000,000, 
and  it  turned  out  to  be  £9,000,000. 
My  noble  Friend  ought  to  be  well  in- 
formed on  that  subject,  because  it  was 
at  his  instance  and  by  his  advice  that 
we  decided  upon  that  war.  I  believe 
better  advice  was  never  given ;  a  more 
necessary  war  was  never  undertaken. 
But  when  that  war  took  place  it  unfor- 
tunately occurred  very  late  in  the  season, 
and  the  Cabinet  were  of  opinion,  and 
were  informed  by  those  who  were  com- 
petent to  advise  them  in  such  matters, 
that  the  affair  could  not  be  finished  in 
one  campaign.  But  information  subse- 
quently reached  the  Gbvemment  which 
convinced  them  that  by  great  exertions 
and  expense  it  might  be  concluded  in 
one  campaign,  and  we  did  not  hesitate 
to  incur  that  expense,  which  amounted 
to  a  very  large  sum,  and  which  was 
chiefly  spent  in  obtaining  means  of 
transport.  But  it  was  through  that  ex- 
penditure that  Lord  Napier,  m  addition 
to  his  great  qualities  and  skill,  was  en- 
abled to  conclude  the  Abyssinian  War 
in  one  campaign.  If  you  had  had  two 
campaign  you  would  have  spent  not 
only  £9,000,000,  but  more.  In  the 
second  campaign  you  might  have  had  a 
very  bad  season,  instead  of  the  very  fine 
season  that  we  had ;  and  you  might,  in- 
stead of  savages,  have  found  European 
officers  who  would  have  assisted  them  in 
resisting  their  enemy.  But  instead  of 
that.  Lord  Napier  conducted  the  one 
campaign  to  a  successful  issue  without,  I 
believe,  the  loss  of  a  single  life.  Well, 
my  Lords,  the  question  is — What  is  the 
course  we  ought  to  take  at  the  present 
moment?  I  was  in  hopes,  after  the 
debate  the  other  night,  in  which  no  one 
interfered  with  those  Members  of  your 
Lordships'  House  whose  conduct  was 
implicated  in  the  various  Blue  Books  on 
the  Table,  that  we  might  have  discussed 
the  political  character  of  the  question 
mucn  more  fully  than  we  have  done, 
and  that  we  should  not  be  again  lost  in 
a  series  of  what  I  must  caU  wrangles 
about  the  oonduot  of  Ministers  who  are 
in  office  and  those  who  are  out.  If  tlie 
noble  Viscount  who  has  just  sat  down 
(Viscount  Oardwell)  is  satisfied  with  tiie 
triumphant  speech  of  the  late  Viceroy 


of  India,  as  he  describes  it,  I  can  only 
say  that  it  is  not  a  speech  which  wiU 
give  to  the  people  of  England  that 
knowledge  which  is  desirable,  and  which 
they  wish  to  have  of  the  great  question 
at  issue.  If  I  am  to  sum  up  the  three 
nights'  debate  which  we  virtually  have 
had  upon  this  matter,  I  should  say  it 
might  be  summed  up  in  a  sentence,  so 
far  as  the  discussions  have  gone  —  we 
have  done  something  which  in  theory 
you  approve,  and  which,  if  England  had 
acted  in  time,  you  would  have  done 
yourselves.  In  a  despatch  of  the  noble 
Earl  (the  Earl  of  Northbrook),  who 
addressed  us  at  such  length  this  even- 
ing, your  Lordships  will  find  this 
statement — His  Gbvemment  is  alarmed 
by  an  account  that  the  Russians  are 
going  to  occupy  Merv,  and  what  he  pro- 
poses is  this:  He  proposes  that  we 
should  make— I  do  not  know  that  it  was 
not  to  be  an  offensive  and  defensive 
alliance — but  certainly  a  defensive  al- 
liance, with  Afghanistan,  and  that  Eng- 
lish officers  should  be  immediately  ad- 
mitted to  Herat.     What  is  the  differ- 


ence  

Thb  Eael  of  NORTHBROOK:  I 
never  made  any  such  proposal. 

The  Eabl  op  BEAOONSFIELD  :  I 
am  sorry  that  the  noble  Earl  has  the 
habit  of  contradicting  without  appeal- 
ing to  documents.  I  can  give  the  date 
to  the  noble  Earl.  He  will  find  it  in 
June,  1875.     His  despatch  says — 

<'  Much  discussion  has  recently  taken  place  as 
to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  a  Rus- 
sian advance  to  Mery.  We  have  before  stated 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  our  apprehension 
that  the  assumption  by  Hussia  of  authority  over 
the  whole  Turkoman  country  would  create 
alarm  in  Afghanistan,  and  we  think  it  desirable 
to  express  our  oi|inion  of  the  course  which 
shoula  be  adopted  if  it  should  take  place.  ** 

Here  it  is  — 

*y  It  would  then  become  necessary  to  give  ad- 
ditional and  more  specific  assurances  to  the  Ruler 
of  Afghanistan  that  we  are  prepared  to  assist 
him  to  defend  Afghanistan  against  attack  from 
without.  It  would  probably  be  desirable  to 
enter  into  a  Treaty  engagement  with  him,"  (not 
merely  an  assurance  but)  "  a  Treaty  engagement 
with  him ;  and  the  establishment  of  a  British 
Resident  at  Herat  would  be  the  natural  conse- 
quence of  such  an  engagement  and  of  the  nearer 
approach  of  the  Russian  Frontier."-^.4/S^^afi- 
Mton,  No.  1,  pp.  134-6.] 

I  appeal  to  your  Lordships  whether  this 
quotation  does  not  entirely  substantiate 
my  statement  as  to  the  policy  of  the 
noble  Earl,  and  whether  my  summary 
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between  the  policy  of  the  late  Viceroy 
and  our  own  is  not  correct  and  com- 
plete? I  have  no  objection  at  any 
time  to  be  interrupted,  and  the  only 
reason  why  I  regret  it  now  is  that  it 
will  add  to  the  few  moments  during 
which  I  shall  have  to  trouble  you.  I 
received  yesterday  a  communication 
from  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who 
expresses  his  regret  that  he  cannot 
arrive  in  time  to  take  part  in  this  de- 
bate.   He  says — 

"Afghanistan,  if  in  tho  hands  of  a  hostile 
Power,  may  at  any  time  deal  a  fatal  blow  to 
our  Empire.  We  cannot  remain  on  the  de- 
fensive without  a  ruinous  drain  on  our  resources. 
Our  Frontier  is  weak ;  an  advanced  position  is 
necessary  for  our  safety. 

When  I  am  told  that  no  military  au- 
thority justifies  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  I  can  appeal  with  con- 
fidence to  one  who,  I  believe,  must  rank 
among  tho  highest  military  authorities. 
I  will  not  detain  your  Lordships,  because 
it  is  impossible  in  your  exhausted  state, 
having  met  at  an  extraordinarily  early 
hour  to-day,  to  enter  into  any  great  dis- 
cussion. What  I  want  to  impress  on 
your  Lordships  before  you  divide — 
which  you  will  do  in  a  few  minutes 
— is  that  you  shoidd  not  misapprehend 
the  issue  on  which  you  have  to  decide. 
It  is  a  very  grave  one.  It  is  not  a  mere 
question  of  tho  Khyber  Pass,  or  of 
some  small  cantonment  at  Dakka  or 
at  Jellalabad.  It  is  a  question  which 
concerns  the  character  and  the  influence 
of  England  in  Europe — and  your  con- 
duct to-day  will  animate  this  country 
and  encourage  Europe  if  it  be  such  as  I 
would  fain  believe  you  are  determined 
to  adopt.  My  Lords,  I  object  entirely 
to  this  Amendment  of  the  noble  Lord. 
It  is  an  absurd  position  almost  in  which 
to  put  the  House  of  Lords  to  come  down 
and  appeal  to  them  to  stop  the  Supplies 
to  Her  Majesty.  If  the  Amendment  is 
substituted  for  our  original  Motion,  that 
would  bo  tho  inevitable  result.  I  cannot 
believe  that  many  noble  Lords  opposite, 
when  they  accurately  comprehend  the 
issue  which  is  before  them,  can  sanction 
such  a  course.  They  can  scarcely  have 
been  conscious  of  the  dangerous  preci- 
pice to  which  the  noble  Viscount  the 
Mover  of  the  Amendment  is  leading  them. 
We  have  seen  in  this  debate  an  indignant 
spirit  hostile  to  these  tactics  evinced  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of 
the  Party  opposite.     The  speech  of  the 
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noble  Duke  (the  Duke  of  Somerset), 
which  was  hailed  from  both  Bides  of  the 
House,  was  one  whic}i  expressed  the 
sentiments  which  I  am  sure  the  great 
majorily  must  feel.   My  Lords,  what  I 
see  in  the  Amendment  is  not  an  asser- 
tion of  those  great  Whig  principles,  which 
no  man  respects  more  l£an  myself.  What 
is  at  the  bottom  of  it  is  rather  that  prin- 
ciple of  peace-at-any-price,  which  a  cer- 
tain party  in  this  country  upholds.     It 
is  that  dangerous  dogma  which  I  believe 
animates  tJ^e  ranks  before  me  at  this 
moment,  although  many  of  them  may 
be  unconscious  of  it.     That  deleterious 
doctrine  haunts  and  harasses  the  people 
of  this  country  in  every  form,     oome- 
times  it    is    a    committee;    sometimes 
it    is   a   letter ;    sometimes    it    is    an 
Amendment    to    the    Address ;    some- 
times it  is  a  proposition  to   stop    the 
Supplies.      My    Lords,    that    dootrine 
has  done    more    mischief  than  any  I 
can  well  recall  that  have  been  afloat  in 
this  century.     It  has  occasioned  more 
wars  than  the  most  ruthless  conquerors. 
It  has  disturbed,  and  nearly  destroyed, 
that  political  eqiiilibrium  so  necessary 
to  the  liberties  of  nations  and  the  wel- 
fare of  the  world.     It  has  dimmed  oc- 
casionally even  the  majesty  of  England. 
And,  my  Lords,  to-night  you  have  an 
opportunity  which  I  trust  you  will  not 
lose,  to  brand  these  opinions  —  these 
deleterious  dogmas  —  with   the  repro- 
bation of  the  Peers  of  England. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the  Motion? 
their  Lordships  divided: — Contents  201 ; 
Not-Contents  65 :  Majority  136. 
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Powis,  E. 
Radnor,  E. 
Ravens  worth,  E. 
Redesdalo,  E. 
Romnoy,  E. 
Rosse,  E. 
Rosslyn,  E. 
Sandwich,  E. 
Stanhope,  E. 
Strange,  E.  {D.  Athol) 
Tankcr>ille,  E. 
Verulam,  E. 
Waldegrave,  E. 
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Wicklow,  E. 
Wilton,  E. 
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Digby,  L. 

Dormer,  L. 
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Ellenborough,  L. 

Elphinstono,  L. 
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Forester,  L. 
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rick.) 

Gage,  L.     {V,  Gage.) 

Gerard,  L. 
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(r.  Grey  de  Wilton.) 

Gnnstead,  L.  {E.  En- 
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Gwydir,  L. 

Hampton,  L. 
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earty.) 
Cranbrook,  V. 
Poneraile,  V. 
Falmouth,  V. 
Hardinge,  V. 
Hood,  V. 
Melville,  V. 
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Bangor,  L.  Bp. 
Chichester,  L.  Bp. 
Gloucester  and  Bristol, 

L.  Bp. 
Hereford,  L.  Bp. 
St.  Albans,  L.  Bp. 
St.  David's,  L.  Bp. 

Abing^r,  L. 
Airey,  L. 
Alington,  L. 


Harti8mere,L.  (L.Hen- 
niker.) 

Hastings,  L.    {E.  Lou- 
doun.) 

Hastings,  L. 

Hawke,  L. 

Hay,  L.  ( E.  Kinuoul.) 

Heytesbury,  L. 

Houghton,  L. 

Howard  de  Walden,  L. 

Inchiquin,  L. 

Keane,  L. 

Kenlis,  L.     (Jf.  Head- 
fort.) 

Ker,  L.  {M.  Lothian.) 

Kiestcven,  L. 

Leconfield,  L. 

Londesborough,  L. 

Manners,  L. 

Massy,  L. 

Monteagle  of  Brandon, 
L. 


Mowbray,  L.  Skelmersdale,  L. 
Northwick,  L.  [Teller.] 

Norton,  L.  Somerhill,  L.  (if.  Clan- 
Oi*anmore  and  Browne,         ricarde. ) 

L.  Sondes,  L. 

Ormonde,  L,     (M.  Or-  Strath eden  and  Camp- 

moude.)  bell,  L. 

Ponrhyn,  L.  Strathniiim,  L. 

Penzance,  L.  Tollemachc,  L. 

Poltimore,  L.  Tredegar,  L. 

Raglan,  L.  Truro,  L. 

Ramsay,  L.     {E,  Dal-  TjTone,  L.  [M,  Water- 

housie.)  ford.) 

Rayleigh,  L.  Ventr}',  L. 

Rivers,  L.  Vernon  L. 

Rodney,  L.  Vivian,  L. 

Romilly,  L.  Walsingham,  L. 

Ross,  L.   {E.  Glasgow.)  Wentworth,  L. 

Rossmoie,  L.  Westbury,  L. 

Sackville,  L.  Willoughby  de  Broke, 
Saltor8ford,L.  {E.Cour-        L. 

toivfi.)  Windsor,  L. 

Saltoun,  L,  Winmarleigh,  L. 

Scarsdale,  L.  Wynford,  L. 

Sheffield,  L.  {E.  Shef-  Zouche     of     Haryng- 

Jield.)  worth,  L. 
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Bedford,  D. 
Devonshire,  D. 
Saint  Albans,  D. 
Westminster,  D. 

Bath,  M. 
Lansdownc,  ^1. 
Northampton,  M. 
Ripon,  M. 

Airlio,  E. 
Camperdown,  E. 
Carnarvon,  E. 
Cowper,  E. 
Derby,  E. 
Dncie,  E. 
Dudley,  E. 
Grey,  E. 
Kimberley,  E. 
Morley,  E. 
Northbrook,  E. 
Portsmouth,  E. 
Shaftesbury,  E. 
Spencer,  E. 
Sydney,  E. 
Zetland,  E. 

Cardwell,  V. 
Gordon,  V.     {E.  Aber- 
deen.) 
Halifax,  V. 

Oxford,  L.  Bp. 


Boyle,  L.  {E.  Cork  and 

Orrery.)     [Teller.] 
Carew,  L. 
Carlingford,  L. 
Chesham,  L. 
Coleridge,  L. 
Crewe.  L. 
Do  Tabley,  L. 
Dunning,  L.  (Z.  Rollo.) 
Elgin,   L.      \e.   Elgin 

and  Kincardine.) 
Enily,  L. 
Hammond,  L. 
Hatherton,  L. 
Lancrton,  L. 
Lawrence,  L. 
Leigh,  L. 
Lyttelton,  L. 
Mcldrum,     L.      [M. 

Huntly.) 
Monck,  li.  ( V.  Mouck.) 
Moncrciff,  L. 
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O'Hagan,  L. 
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Ribblesdalo,  L. 
Rosebery,  L.  {E.  Rose- 

bcry.) 
Sandhurst,  L. 
Sefton,  L.  {E.  Seffon.) 
Selbome,  L. 
Strafford,  L.     (T.  En- 

feld.) 
Sudoley,  L.  ^ 

Waveney,  L. 
Wolverton,  L. 
Wrottesley,  L. 


Aberdare,  L. 
Acton,  L.. 
Beaumont,  L. 
Bclper,  L. 
Blachford,  L. 

Hesohed  in  the  Affirmative. 

Then  the  original  Motion  agreed  to. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Three  o'clock,  to  Tuesday  next,  a 

quarter  before  Five  o'clock. 
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Gun  Licence 


QUESTIONS. 


BORNEO— THE  BRITISH  BORNEO  COM- 
PANY.-QUESTION. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  with  reference  to  the  Statements 
made  on  behalf  of  Government  on  the 
8th  of  April  and  20th  of  June  last,  that 
all  action  in  the  matter  of  a  cession  of 
territory  in  Northern  Borneo  to  a  British 
Trading  Company  had  been  suspended 
till  the  arrival  in  this  country  of  the  pro- 
motors  of  the  Company,  Whether  he  is 
now  in  a  position  to  supply  any  further 
information  on  the  subject;  and,  whe- 
ther Her  Majesty's  G-overnment  have 
now  decided  whether  the  proceedings  of 
the  Company  and  the  British  Bepresen- 
tative  in  Northern  Borneo  are  such  as 
can  properly  be  sanctioned  ? 

Mr.  BOUEKE,  in  reply,  said,  that 
within  the  last  few  days  a  statement  of 
the  views  of  the  Company  had  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  Foreign  Office ;  but  suffi- 
cient time  had  not  elapsed  to  allow  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  come  to  a  de- 
cision on  the  subject. 

TURKEY— PROPOSED  GUARANTEED 
LOAN.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  W.  CAETWEIGHT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  cogni- 
zance of  any  project  involving  a  loan  to 
Turkey  under  British  guarantee;  and, 
whether  he  can  give  any  assurance  that 
there  is  no  intention  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  entertain  a 
proposal  involving  such  guarantee  by 
this  Country  to  a  Turkish  loan  ? 

Thb  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Her  Majesty's  Government  hftve 
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had  their  attention  repeatedly  oalled  to 
the  financial  difficulties  in  whioh  the 
Porte  is  placed,  and  many  suggeetioiia 
have  been  made  to  them  as  to  the  as* 
sistance  whioh  England  mijght  render. 
But  these  suggestions  have,  for  the  most 
part,  been  of  a  wholly  impracticable 
character,  and  the  Gbvemment  have  no- 
thing at  present  before  them  in  a  tan- 
gible shape.  They  have  deputed  a  gen- 
^eman  well  versed  in  aooounts  to  make 
inquiries  into  the  real  condition  of  the 
Turkish  finances.  Every  fiEtoility  has 
been  promised  him  for  making  these  in- 
quiries, and  the  Porte  has  ^aced  him 
on  the  Financial  Commission  whioh  is 
now  charged  with  the  revision  of  the 
whole  financial  system.  It  is  obvious 
that  financial  considerations  must  enter 
largely  into  the  reforms  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  are  urging  upon  the 
I^orte,  and  it  is,  therefore,  essential  that 
they  should  be  well  informed.  It  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  Her  Majesty's  (Go- 
vernment are  already  guarantors  of  a 
portion  of  the  Turkish  Debt;  but  no 
financial  engagements  will  be  entered 
into  without  the  previous  consent  of 
Parliament. 


TREATY  OF  BERLIN— SPEECH  OF  THB 
PRIME  MINISTER  AT  GUILDHALL. 

QUESTION. 

Me.  ANDEESON  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether,  on 
the  9th  November,  when  the  Prime  Mi- 
nister spoke  at  the  Guildhall,  the  (Go- 
vernment had  received  information  of 
the  Czar's  assurance  of  his  wish  to  give 
all  due  respect  to  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treatv  of  Berlin,  as  communicated  to  the 
British  Embassy  by  the  Eussian  Mi- 
nister on  the  9th  November,  bnt  pub- 
lished by  Her  Majesty's  Qoyemment 
here  only  on  the  ISth? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QUEE :  I  have  made  inquiries  as  to  the 
exact  time  of  the  receipt  of  the  com- 
munication to  which  the  hon.  Member's 
Question  refers,  and  I  find  that  the 
communication  was  teleg^phed  firom 
St.  Petersburg  by  Her  Majesty's  Am- 
bassador on  the  9th  of  November  at 
half-past  6  in  the  afternoon,  was  de- 
livered at  the  Foreign  Office  a  few 
minutes  before  10  on  mat  evening,  and 
afterwards  had  to  be  deciphered— be- 
cause it  came  in  cypher — at  the  Office. 
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•  Therefore,  the  Prime  Minister  was  not 
informed  of  it  when  he  spoke  at  Ouild- 
haU. 

AFGHANISTAN— NEGOTIATIONS  WITH 
THE  AMEER.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with 
reference  to  the  Statement  made  on  the 
20th  AprU  1877  by  the  then  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  in  reply  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs, 
who  asked,  ^'  Have  the  negotiations 
with  the  Ameer  entirely  ceased," 
namely — 

^'Ibeliove  that  the  Ameer  has  expressed  a 
wish  to  carry  on  negotiations,  and  the  matter  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Government  of 
India." 

Whether  any  such  expression  of  a  wish 
to  carry  on  negotiation  was  received  from 
the  Ameer ;  and,  if  so,  why  no  record  of 
it  appears  in  the  Papers  now  laid  before 
Parliament  ? 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  I  can  give  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  no  informa- 
tion beyond  what  is  contained  in  the 
Papers  already  laid  before  Parliament. 
My  noble  Friend's  answer  was  given 
before  the  despatch  from  the  Government 
of  India  was  received,  and  when  no 
official  report  of  it  had  yet  reached  us, 
and  it  expressed  only  his  own  belief  in 
the  matter. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE    AFGHAN     COR- 
RESPONDENCE.-QUESTION. 

Mr.  MORGAN  LLOYD  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  any  Correspondence  relating  to 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  passed  between 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  and 
the  Indian  Ghovemment  between  Febru^ 
ary  28th  1876  and  May  10th  1877  ;  and, 
if  such  Correspondence  did  pass,  whether 
he  is  prepared  to  lay  the  same  upon  the 
Table  ?  ^  ^ 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  No  official  Cor- 
respondence passed  between  these  dates, 
except  the  Reports  of  the  Government 
of  India  already  published  and  a  few 
other  unimportant  Cabul  diaries. 

TURKEY  —  REFORMS  —  THE    ANGLO- 
TURKISH  convention.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Under 
SeoretaTy   of   State    for    Foreign    Af- 


fairs, Whether  any  arrangements  have 
been  come  to  with  the  Ottoman  Porte 
under  the  Anglo-Turkish  Convention ; 
and,  if  so,  whether  he  can  state  the 
nature  of  such  arrangements ;  and,  when 
Papers  on  the  subject  will  be  laid  upon 
the  Table  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Negotiations  are 
going  on  with  the  Ottoman  Government 
with  regard  to  the  reforms  to  be  carried 
out  under  the  Anglo-Turkish  Conven- 
tion; but  the  state  they  have  reached 
is  not  such  as  to  permit  of  their  being 
published. 


AFGHANISTAN  AND   CENTRAL  ASIA- 
UNDERSTANDING  WITH  RUSSIA. 
QUESTION. 

Lord  EOBEKT  MONTAGU  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
"Whether  **  the  information  "  which  Lord 
Lytton 

"  plocod  before  the  Indian  Council  after  per- 
sonal conference,  not  only  with  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  but  also  with  the  RuBsian  Ambassa- 
dor in  England,** 

was  in  writing,  or  was  given  only  ver- 
bally and  from  memory  to  the  Council 
in  India ;  in  what  way  it  **  influenced  the 
consideration,"  by  the  Indian  Coimcil,  of 
Lord  Salisbury's  published  instructions 
of  26th  February  1876;  and,  the  date 
of  the  last  understanding  between  the 
Eussian  and  English  Governments  with 
reference  to  Afghanistan  or  Central  Asia 
generally  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  The  noble  Lord 
can  hardly,  I  think,  really  expect  that  I 
can  give  him  any  answer  to  his  first 
two  Questions.  We  have  no  information 
on  the  subject;  and  I  am  quite  unable 
to  say  in  what  way  the  Indian  Council 
were  influenced  by  Lord  Lytton's  state- 
ments, beyond  what  they  themselves 
explain  in  their  despatch.  In  answer  to 
the  last  Question  of  the  noble  Lord,  I 
suppose  that  the  last  understanding  to 
which  he  refers  is  the  one  of  May  1 1 , 
1875 ;  but  the  noble  Lord  is  aware 
that  there  has  been  a  great  deal  of 
subsequent  correspondence  on  the  sub* 
ject. 

Lord  ROBERT  MONTAGU  :  I  asked 
is  that  the  last  ? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  So  far  as  I 
know,  I  believe  it  is  the  last  under- 
standing. 


^1 


INDIA— AUGMENTATION  OF  THE 
MILITARY  FORCES.— QUESTION. 
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homed  went  to  Simla  and  remained 
there ;  but  the  Agency  was  not  aboliahed 
until  November  10,  1877.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  only  in  this 
country  telegraphic  reports  of  the  letters 
of  the  Nawab ;  but  it  does  not  appear 
likely  that  there  is  anything  important 
in  the  letters  beyond  what  is  contained 
in  the  telegraphic  despatches. 


Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Under 
•  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he  will 
inform  the  House  what  is  the  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  Native  Army  in 
India  which  was  agreed  to  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Council  on  Tuesday 
last ;  what  is  the  estimated  annual  cost 
of  such  increase ;  and,  whether  it  is 
proposed  to  make  any  proportionate 
increase  in  the  strength  of  the  European 
Army  in  India  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  The  addition 
to  the  strength  of  the  Native  Army  in 
India  sanctioned  on  Tuesday  last  was 
about  15,000  men.  The  rough  estimate 
of  the  monthly  cost  is  from  £22,000  to 
£23,000.  No  proposal  has  come  from 
India  for  a  proportionate  increase  in  the 
strength  of  the  European  Army;  but 
two  battalions  of  Infantry  which  ,would 
have  come  home  in  ordinary  course 
have  been  detained  in  India,  and  three 
garrison  batteries  have  been  temporarily 
added  to  the  Indian  establishment. 


AFGILVNISTAN— THE  COUNCIL  OF 
INDIA.— QUESTIONS. 

Sir  AVILLIAM  HARCOUET  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If  ho  could  state  the  day  on  which  Lord 
Salisbury's  Despatch  of  the  28th  Feb- 
ruary 1876  was  laid  before  the  Vice- 
roy's Council;  the  dates  at  which  Sir 
H.  Norman,  Sir  W.  Muir,  and  Sir  A. 
Uobhouse  respectively  ceased  to  be 
Members  of  the  Viceroy's  Council ;  and, 
the  date  of  the  withdrawal  of  the  native 
agent  from  Cabul  after  the  Peshawur 
Conference  ?  Also,  whether  the  letters 
of  the  Nawab  Gholam  Hussein  Khan  of 
September,  1878,  have  been  sent  home ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  there  is  any  reason 
why  letters  now  nearly  three  months 
old  should  not  be  sent  home  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  As  to  the  first 
Question  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber, I  can  only  say  that  we  have  no 
oflicial  information  beyond  that  con- 
tained in  the  2 1st  paragraph  of  the  de- 
spatch of  May  10,  1877.  Sir  William 
Muir  ceased  to  be  a  Member  of  the 
Viceroy's  Council  on  or  about  Novem- 
ber 6,  1876;  Sir  Henry  Norman  on 
March  18,  1877;  and  Sir  Arthur  Hob- 
house  on  the  10th  of  April,  1877.  After 
the  Conferences  at  Pesnawur  Atta  Ma- 


THE  BHODOPE  COMMISSION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  Sebjeant  SIMON  aeked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  G-ovemment  place  re- 
liance upon  the  Report  of  Mr.  OonBul 
General  Fawcett,  their  own  Commis- 
sioner in  the  Hhodope  Inquiry,  which 
is  identical  with  the  Keports  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  France,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
to  their  respective  Governments ;  and,  if 
so,  whether  they  intend  to  take  any 
and  what  measures  in  conseqaence  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  (Government 
do  place  reliance  on  the  Report  of  Mr. 
Consul  Oeneral  Fawcett,  and  in  conse- 
quence they  are  considering  proposals 
for  the  relief  of  the  sufferers ;  and  if 
they  make  these  proposals  to  Parliament 
they  will,  of  course,  state  the  grounds 
on  which  they  make  them  :  but  what  I 
have  already  stated  is  this — ^that  the 
absence  of  such  agreement  as  would 
have  been  shown  by  a  joint  Report 
renders  the  question  of  political  action 
one  requiring  great  consideration.  I 
never  intended  to  say,  in  answer  to  a 
Question  yesterday — as  has  been  thouffht 
by  some  hon.  Gentlemen — that  we  aid 
not  place  reliance  upon  the  Report  of 
Mr.  Fawcett. 

BOARD  OF  WORKS  (IRELAND.) 

QUESTION. 

Majob  NOLAN  asked  the  Seoretaiy 
to  the  Treasury,  K  the  Government  in- 
tend to  take  steps  to  re-or^anise  the 
Irish  Board  of  Works,  and  if  the  Qo- 
vemment  purpose  to  make  an  announce- 
ment on  this  subject  before  the  Christmas 
Recess? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
Sir,  the  Treasury  have  not  yet  de- 
cided as  to  what  steps  are  to  be  taken, 
because  they  are  considering  the  infor- 
mation from  the  Committee  which  in- 
quired into  the  Board  of  Works  in  Ire- 
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land.  The  Eeport  deals  with  a  great 
variety  of  subjects,  and  some  of  the 
changes  which  it  proposes  would  require 
legislation.  The  subject  is  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Council,  and  the 
House  will  perceive  it  will  necessarily 
occupy  a  certain  amount  of  time ;  but  I 
hope  that  when  the  House  meets  again 
I  shall  be  in  a  position  to  announce  the 
course  the  Government  intends  to  take 
with  regard  to  it. 

AFGHANISTAN  —  THE    WAR  —  NEWS- 
PAPER  CORRESPONDENTS. 

QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  news- 
paper correspondents  with  the  Army  in 
Afghanistan  are  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  front,  and  to  send  letters  and  tele- 
grams home  without  restriction ;  and, 
if  not,  what  rules  have  been  framed  to 
govern  their  correspondence  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  We  have  no 
information  whatever  on  the  subject 
beyond  what  is  contained  in  the  news- 
papers. 

Major  NOLAN :  I  beg  to  give  No- 
tice that  on  Monday  I  shall  again  ask 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
a  Question  with  respect  to  the  war  cor- 
respondents. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  CAPE  COLONIES 
—TELEGRAPHIC  COMMUNICATION. 

QUESTION. 

Colonel  MURE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  he 
can  give  the  House  any  informatioi;.  as 
to  the  prospect  of  telegraphic  communi- 
cation between  this  Country  and  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH : 
Last  Session,  in  reply  to  a  Question 
from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member,  I 
informed  the  House  that  in  view  of 
the  great  necessity  of  establishing  tele- 
graphic communication  between  this 
country  and  South  Africa,  and  the  im- 
probability that  it  would  be  established 
by  private  enterprise  within  any  reason- 
able time,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  be  prepared  to  co-operate  with 
the  several  Colonies  interested  in  carry- 
ing it  into  effect,  and  that  I  had  been 
authorized  to  inform  the  Colonial  Govern  - 
ments  of  that  decision,  and  obtain  their 


views.  This  was  accordingly  done; 
and  from  replies  since  received,  I  un- 
derstand that  the  Cape  Parliament  and 
the  Councils  of  Natal  and  Mauritius  are 
prepared  to  guarantee  annual  subsidies, 
on  certain  conditions,  for  this  purpose. 
These  replies  are  now  being  carefully 
considered;  but  I  fear  I  cannot  yet 
state  that  it  has  been  found  possible  to 
base  any  definite  arrangements  upon 
them.  The  undertaking  is  a  gpreat  and 
costly  one,  and  some  time  may  yet 
elapse  before  all  financial  and  other  de- 
tails can  be  settled ;  but  I  can  assure 
the  House  that  we  are  fully  sensible  of 
the  desirability  of  the  early  completion 
of  a  work  which  recent  circumstances 
have  shown  to  be  so  much  required. 

AFGHANISTAN—THE  MISSION  TO 
CABUL— ME.  MARSHALL'S  DESPATCH. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  asked  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  with  reference  to 
the  Despatch  of  Mr.  Marshall,  No.  164, 
dated  13th  September,  and  received  by 
post  on  the  18th  September,  Whether 
they  were  in  possession  of  the  substance 
of  that  Despatch  with  respect  to  the 
Mission  to  Cabul  on  any  earlier  day ; 
and,  if  so,  what  day  ? 

Mr.  BOUKKE  :  Sir,  we  received  a 
telegraphic  despatch  from.  Mr.  Plunkett 
on  the  13th  of  September  stating  that 
he  had  received  the  Ameer's  Note,  and 
he  was  sending  it  home,  and  giving  a 
brief  statement  with  regard  to  its  pur- 
port; but  that  was,  of  course,  super- 
seded by  the  full  despatch. 

OED£It     OF    THE    DAY. 


THE  ADDRESS  IN  ANSWER   TO    THE 
QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

ADDRESS     REPORTED.       AME17DMEKT 
(MR.    WHITBREAD). 

ADJOURNED    DEBATE.      |  SECOND   NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [9th  December],  "That  the 
said  Address  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

And  which  Amendment  was. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  **  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 

[^HecQiid  2ittfht.l^ 
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**thi8  Kouso  disapproYee  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty'^  Government  which  has  resulted  in 
the  War  with  Afghanistan,"— (Jfr.  JFhitbread,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question. 

Debate  resumed. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  observed, 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  introduced 
the  Amendment  on  this  subject  wished 
them  to  confine  themselves  to  the  past, 
and  told  them  he  would  refer  neither  to 
the  present,  nor  to  the  future.  But  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Foster),  who  concluded  the  debate  last 
night,  took  a  somewhat  different  line.  He 
explained  to  the  House  the  alternative 
policy  of  which,  if  there  were  a  change 
of  Administration,  his  Friends  would 
seriously  recommend  the  adoption.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  fairly  faced  a 
difficulty  which  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
introduced  the  Amendment  shrank  from. 
That  policy  would  be  the  old,  exploded, 
barren,  and  useless  policy  of  **  masterly 
inactivity."  He  (Lord  John  Manners), 
proposed  to  make  a  few  observations, 
first,  with  reference  to  the  criticisms 
which  had  been  made  on  the  policy  of 
the  Government;  and,  secondly,  on  the 
alternative  policy  of  **  masterly  inac- 
tivity." He  gathered  from  the  observa- 
tions of  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  that  there  was  no  material  dif- 
ference of  opinion  between  the  two  sides 
of  the  House  as  to  what  ought  now  to 
be  done.  The  noble  Lord  told  the 
House  that  he  was  prepared  to  vote  all 
the  Supplies  which  were  necessary  to 
bring  the  existing  war  to  a  satisf8u;tory 
and  honourable  conclusion.  Before  he 
proceeded  to  make  his  observations,  he 
would  reply  to  two  questions  with 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  concluded  his 
observations.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, fixing  upon  an  isolated  paragraph 
in  the  record  of  a  conversation  between 
Lord  Lytton  and  his  own  confidential 
Agent,  asked  with  great  triumph :  **  Are 
we  upon  the  eve  of  a  second  secret 
Treaty  with  Russia  ?"  He  did  not  know 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
pected a  solemn  and  serious  answer  to 
that  question  ;  but  if  he  did,  he  might 
rest    assured  that  there  had  been   no 


secret  Agreement  or  Treaty  between 
this  country  and  Russia  on  the  Bubjeci 
of  Afghanistan,  and  as  long  as  the  pre- 
sent Government  remained  in  power  he 
ventured  to  say  there  would  be  none. 
Should,  however,  the  Amendment  before 
the  House  be  carried,  and  should  right 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  as  a  conse- 
quence, return  to  power,  what  the  result 
would  be  he  did  not  claim  to  decide. 
From  their  past  conduct  and  language 
it  might  not  be  uncharitable  to  suppose 
that  overtures  of  that  kind  from  Russia 
might  receive  a  somewhat  more  favour- 
able hearing  than  they  were  likely  to  do 
so  long  as  the  present  Government  re- 
mained in  office.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man asked  another  question,  also  on  the 
subject  of  Russia.  He  asked,  if  we  were 
content  with  the  answers  received  from 
the  Russian  Government  as  to  the  Rus- 
sian Mission  to  Oabul ;  and,  if  so,  why  did 
we  make  the  reception  of  that  Mission 
one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  war  ? 
The  answer  to  that  question  was,  that  as 
soon  as  the  Government  heard  of  the 
reception  of  a  Russian  Agent  at  Cabul, 
they  lost  no  time  in  making  proper  re- 
monstrances on  the  subject  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; [that  those  remonstrances  had 
been  successful;  and  that  the  Envoy 
had  been  withdrawn.  That  being  so, 
did  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  mean  to 
say  that  we  should  pick  a  quarrel  with 
Russia  ?  But,  then  it  was  asked  why, 
if  Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
Ladian  Government  were  satisfied  with 
the  withdrawal  of  the  Russian  Envoy, 
they  had  made  the  reception  of  that 
Mission  one  of  the  principal  causes  of 
their  quarrel  with  the  unfortunate 
Ameer  ?  Now,  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  put  that  question  would  read 
the  Proclamation  of  War  he  would  find 
that  no  less  than  seven  causes  of  war 
were  carefully  enumerated,  and  that  the 
reception  of  the  Russian  Mission  came 
sixth  in  order,  and  merely  led  up  to  the 
seventh,  which  was,  no  doubt,  the  princi- 
pal motive  which  caused  the  war  which 
was  now  unhappily  being  waged.  We 
had  not  quarrelled  with  the  Ameer  be- 
cause he  had  received  ^the  Russian  Mis- 
sion, but  because,  having  received  it 
with  great  pomp  and  unwonted  so- 
lemnity, when  the  Indian  Gt)vemment 
asked  him  to  receive  a  peaceful  English 
Mission,  he  not  only  refused  to  do  so, 
but  refused  with  insult  and  violence. 
He  now  came  to  the  main  charge  which 
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was  brought  against  the  Goyemment 
with  respect  to  their  past  policy,  and  he 
really  trembled  when  he  thought  of  the 
number  of  quotations  which  had  been 
made  on  the  previous  eyening  from  the 
Yellow  Book.  \^Ironic<U  cheers.']  There 
were  yarious  modes  of  trembhng.  He 
had  brought  down  to  the  House  a 
number  of  extracts  from  it  also ;  but  for 
the  sake  of  hon.  Members  he  hoped  he 
should  be  able  to  continue  his  obser- 
yations  without  untying  the  elastic 
that  was  round  the  volume.  Well, 
the  whole  of  the  great  charge  brought 
against  the  Goyemment  and  which  had 
been  supported  by  such  yoluminous 
quotations,  was  that  they  had  changed 
what  was  called  the  traditional  policy  of 
this  country  with  regard  to  Afghanistan. 
Now,  to  that  statement  he  demurred. 
He  contended  that,  in  the  true  sense 
of  the  word,  the  policy  of  the  Goyem- 
ment had  not  oeen  changed  at  all. 
What,  he  would  ask,  had  been  the  policy 
of  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo  and 
Lord  Northbrook?  It  had  been  to 
establish,,  if  possible,  on  our  North- 
western Frontier  in  India,  a  State  which 
should  be  strong,  friendly,  tolerably 
well-goyerned,  and,  in  a  certain  sense, 
independent.  That  policy  we  endea- 
voured to  carry  out  during  many  years 
by  the  method  of  what  was  known 
as  **  masterly  inactivity."  He  was  not 
about  to  say  that  10  or  20  years  ago  that 
might  not  have  been  a  very  proper 
method  to  pursue.  All  he  was  contend- 
ing for  was  that  the  change  of  circum- 
stances, the  immense  advances  which  had 
been  made  by  Russia,  and  the  feeling 
which  from  year  to  year  more  and  more 
animated  the  Ameer  himself,  all  necessi- 
tated a  change  in  the  method  of  establish- 
ing a  policy  in  which  statesmen  generally 
concurred.  So  lonff  as  Lord  Mayo  lived, 
his  personal  ascenaency  over  the  Ameer 
enabled  that  method  to  be  successfully 
maintained ;  but  no  one  could  study  the 
records. before  the  House  without  seeing 
that  after  Lord  Mayo's  death  the  Ameer 
began  to  feel  year  after  year  more  dis- 
contented with  his  position,  seeing  the 
pressure  of  the  Russian  advance  towards 
nis  dominions,  more  discontented  with 
the  position  which  he  occupied  with  re- 
gard to  the  Indian  Government,  and 
more  and  more  pressing  for  a  change  of 
relations  between  him  and  that  Goyem- 
ment. It  was  true  that  up  to  the  very 
last  Lord  Northbrook  was  not  prepared 


to  admit  that  the  time  had  come  for  a 
change;  but  he  contemplated  that  at 
some  period  the  necessity  of  a  change 
for  the  purpose  of  securing  an  indepen- 
dent ally  in  the  Ameer  might  arise,  his 
contention  being  that  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  departure  from  India  that  time 
had  not  arrived.  Lord  Northbrook  went 
further,  it  haying  been  his  opinion  that 
it  would  not  arrive  until  Russia  was  in 
occupation  of  Merv.  Now,  that  was  a 
position  which  it  was,  of  course,  per- 
fectly competent  for  any  hon.  Gentleman 
in  that  House  to  maintain  ;  but  it  was 
not  the  opinion  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment. They  felt  that  they  could 
not  view  with  indifference  the  advance 
of  Russia  to  Merv  or  to  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  northern  boundary  of  Af- 
ghanistan. Their  views  in  that  respect 
were,  he  might  add,  shared  by  the 
Ameer.  Year  after  year  he  had  been 
impressing  on  the  Indian  Government 
the  necessity  of  taking  more  vigorous 
steps  to  secure  his  dominions  against  the 
onward  pressure  of  Russia.  Time  after 
time,  however,  those  representations  had 
been  disregarded  by  Lord  Northbrook 
and  his  Government;  and  at  last  the 
Ameer,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  in  despair, 
recognizing  the  fact  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment did  not  share  in  his  apprehen- 
sions, and  were  preaching  their  un- 
limited belief  in  Russian  goodwill,  ap- 
parently prepared  to  throw  himself  into 
the  arms  of  Russia.  That  being  the 
state  of  the  case,  when  Lord  Salisbury 
came  into  office  the  feelings  of  the  Ameer 
had  been  still  further  injured  by  Lord 
Northbrook's  interference  on  behalf  of 
his  son,  Yakoob  Khan.  Lord  Salisbuir 
accordingly  instructed  Lord  Northbrook 
to  attempt,  by  a  more  vigorous  policy, 
to  recover  the  lost  confidence  of  the 
Ameer,  and  to  improve  the  relations 
which  existed  between  the  two  Govern- 
ments. Nowy  all  through  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  it  had  been  assumed  that 
Lord  Salisbury's  instructions  and  those 
given  to  Lord  Lytton  were  hostile  to  the 
Ameer.  He  would,  however,  venture  to 
say  that  that  was  a  complete  misappre- 
hension cuid  mis-statement  of  the  facts 
of  the  case.  It  was  to  cement  and 
strongmen  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Afghanistan  that  Lord  Salis- 
bury desired.  The  Ameer  had  for 
years  been  pressing  a  particular  point 
on  the  attention  of  the  Indian  Govem- 
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luent,  and  Lord  Salisbury's  instructions 
wore  that  those  points  on  which  the 
Ameor  had  laid  so  much  stress  should 
be  conceded  with  the  natural  and  proper 
condition  that  the  Indian  Government 
should  have  the  power  of  verifying  the 
real  facts  of  the  case.  Lord  Northbrook 
was,  therefore,  instructed  to  make  the 
proposal  to  the  Ameer,  that  if  he  would 
consent  to  the  establishment  of  a  British 
Agent  at  Herat,  the  objects  which  he 
had  at  heart  should  be  substantially 
complied  with.  Lord  Northbrook  gave 
tlie  reasons  why,  in  his  opinion  and  that 
of  his  advisers,  that  course  should  not  be 
taken,  and  it  was  not  carried  out  during 
the  remainder  of  his  Vice-royalty.  Then 
Lord  Lytton  went  out  with  full  and  com- 
plete instructions  and  infonnation  on  the 
subject ;  and  what,  he  would  ask,  could 
have  been  more  friendly  than  Lord 
Lytton' s  mode  of  acting  upon  those 
instructions  ?  Lord  Lvtton,  in  the  first 
instance,  proposed  that  the  Ameer 
should  receive  an  Agent  at  Cabul  to 
discuss  the  matters  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred. On  the  Ameer's  declining  that 
proposal,  Ijord  Lytton  was  not  betrayed 
into  any  act  of  animosity,  but  accepted 
the  counter-proposal  of  the  Ameer, 
which  was  that  his  own  confidential 
Prime  Minister  should  go  to  Peshawur 
and  there  tliscuss  and  consider  the  im- 
poi'lant  subjects  of  deliberation.  Surely 
that  argued  no  animosity  on  the  part  of 
Ijord  Lytton  to  the  Ameer.  The  Prime 
Minister  was  in  the  confidence  of  the 
Ameer,  and  nothing  could  have  been 
more  considerate  than  the  arrangement 
made.  What  had  happened?  Lord 
Lytton  had  made  it  perfectly  and  dis- 
tinctly understood  by  the  Ameer  that  un- 
less the  j)rimary  condition  of  his  accept- 
ance at  Herat  of  an  English  Agent  was 
conceded,  it  would  be  impossible  that 
the  large  boons  he  requested  should  be 
granted.  That  was  the  basis  of  the 
negotiations.  Tliree  weeks  were  con- 
sumed by  the  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Ameer  in  a  very  long  statement  of  his 
master's  wishes;  but  not  a  single  stop 
was  gained  towards  the  primary  condi- 
tion on  which  the  whole  Conference  was 
based.  At  the  end  of  that  period  the 
Prime  Minister  died,  and  Lord  Lytton 
naturally  thought  it  best  to  close  the 
Conference.  Enough  had  passed  to  show 
that  there  was  no  sincere  intention  on 
the  part  of  the  Ameer  to  come  to  any 
conclusion  wliatever,  seeing  that  three 

Lord  Jiiliih  JIaniurif 


weeks  had  elapsed  and  the  preliminary 
condition  had  not  even  been  assented  to; 
so  that  the  Indian  Government  could 
not  but  fall  back  on  the  ttatui  quo  and 
terminate  the  Conference.  Upon  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Bradford  had  seemed  to  think  that 
the  Ameer  had  some  considerable 
grounds  for  his  discontent,  and  had 
been  deprived,  by  the  action  of  the 
Home  Government,  of  certain  securities 
for  which  he  thought  he  had  a  right  to 
look.  He  could  not  quite  understand 
how  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  established 
that  proposition.  He  had  read  a  para* 
graph  in  a  very  remarkable  way,  so  as  to 
omit  the  statement  and  to  quote  the  con- 
sequence. He  was  able  to  supplement 
the  omission,  and  to  give  the  extract  as 
it  really  occurred.  It  was  in  a  despatch 
of  Lord  Salisbury's,  summing  ap  the 
whole  subject ;  but  the  following  pre- 
ceded and  governed  the  passage  quoted 
by  the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman  : — 

**IIi8  Highness  has  now  been  informed  in 
unmiBtaka])lo  language  that  under  the  terms  of 
tho  IVoatv  of  I800 — which  alone  of  the  two 
Treaties  contracted  botweon  tho  British  and 
Afghan  (tovemments  lias  a  char;icter  of  per- 
petuity— the  British  Government  has  incurred 
no  liabilities  whatever  on  his  behalf ;  and  it  has 
been  distinctly  intimated  to  him  that  neither  by 
Lord  Mayo  in  18G9  nor  by  Ijord  Northbrook  in 
1873  was  any  assurance  given  of  unconditional 
protection,  nor  any  obligation  contracted  to- 
wards him  which  was  not  dependent  on  his 
future  conduct  towards  the  British  Government 
and  his  own  subjects."—  [Afyham'ttatt,  No.  1,  pp. 
223-4.] 

That  showed  that  what  Lord  Salisbury 
had  said  was  that  the  Ameer  had  then 
learnt  distinctly  what  was  in  the  minds 
of  Lord  Mayo  and  I^ord  Northbrook; 
and  that  throughout  tlie  whole  of  the 
Correspondence  the  Ameer  had  pre- 
viously had  an  impression  of  obligations 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government 
much  larger  than  they  were  willing  to 
admit.  So,  instead  of  the  Oonfei*ence  at 
Peshawur  being  unfavourable  to  Shere 
Ali  in  its  results,  it  was  genuine  kind- 
ness to  him  to  show  him  tho  true  facts  of 
the  case  and  his  real  position.  And  apart 
from  that,  anyone  would  fancy,  from 
the  speeches  that  had  been  made,  that 
Lord  Lytton  was  hostile  to  the  Ameer, 
while,  in  fact,  from  the  moment  the 
Conference  was  terminated,  no  part  of 
his  conduct  was  so  in  the  least  degree, 
either  in  word  or  deed.  The  Ameer  was 
left  perfectly  free  to  conduct  the  affairs 
of  his  territory  in  any  way  ho  chose^ 
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and  neither  by  Lord  Lytton  nor  by  any 
one  else  was  the  slightest  pressure  put 
upon  him. 

aENERAi.  SiE  GEOEGE  B ALFOUE : 
Will  you  tell  us  when  Quetta  was  taken 
and  occupied  ?     [  *  *  Order ! "  ] 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS :  But  what 
had  that  to  do  with  the  question  ?    Did 
the  hon.   and  gallant    Gentleman    not 
know  that  in  occupying  Quetta  we  were 
acting  under  our    Treaty    rights    and 
wanted  no  permission  ?     He  had  really 
been  surprised  at  such  a  suggestion  from 
so  learned  an  Indian  pundit  as  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman.    He  contended 
that  for  14  months  the  Ameer  suffered 
no  pressure  either  from  Lord  Lytton  or 
the  Gt)vemment,   and  he  might  have 
gone  on  in  the  ordinary  way  for  a  con- 
siderable period,  had  not  a  Eussian  Mis- 
sion made  its  appearance  at  Cabul,  and 
had  not  he,  for  reasons  of  his  own,  ac- 
corded to  it  an  ostentatious  welcome, 
and  received  it  with  unwonted  solemnity. 
What  was  the  Indian   Government  to 
do?    He  now  came  to  the  alternative 
policy,  which,  he  supposed,  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  had    supported    the  Motion 
would  be  prepared  to  undertake.     But 
what  was  the  Indian  Government  to  do 
when  the  Mission  had  been  received  in 
the  manner  he  had  described?    Were 
they  to  do  nothing  ?     He  heard  no  re- 
sponse from  the  front  Opposition  benches 
to    that    question.     A    sudden    silence 
seemed  to  pervade  those  benches.     Or 
were  they   to  rest  content   and  wait? 
Was  the  policy  of  "  masterly  inactivity" 
to  be  followed  on  such  an  occasion  ?  If  the 
Indian  Government  were  not  justified  in 
waiting,  and  if  some  action  was  required 
on  their  part,  what  action,  he  asked, 
was  it  right  to  take  ?    He  ventured  to 
argue  that  the  course  adopted  with  the 
sanction  of  the  Home  Government  was 
a  friendly  and  not  a  hostile  course.     A 
distinguished    soldier,    who    was    well 
known  to   and  highly   appreciated  by 
Shore   Ali,   was  selected   as  the  head 
of   the    Mission,    and    no    effort    was 
spared  to  give  the  Mission  an  amicable 
character.     The  escort,  moreover,  was 
cut  down  to  the  very  lowest  point  com- 
patible with  the  dignity  of  the  Envoy 
and  the  safety  of  the  Mission  itself ;  and 
letters  were  written    to    the    different 
officials  on  the  road  in  order  to  avoid 
even  the  possibility  of  a  collision.     That 
being  the  character  and  purpose  of  the 
JiiBsion,  how  was  it  received  ?    As  all 


know,  with  violence  and  insult.  He 
asked,  again,  what  would  the  critics  of 
the  Indian  Government  and  the  censors 
of  the  Government  at  home  have  done 
had  they  been  in  the  same  position  ? 
The  Mission,  he  repeated,  was  rightly 
sent;  and  though  it  came  with  a 
friendly  object,  its  rejection  was  ac- 
companied with  insult  and  violence. 
Was  the  Envoy  of  Her  Majesty  the 
Queen  of  England  and  Empress  of  India, 
and  the  Eepresentative  of  the  Viceroy, 
to  wait  outside  the  gates  of  Ali  Musjid 
until  it  pleased  the  Euler  of  Afghanistan 
to  admit  him  to  his  gracious  presence  ? 
Was  he  to  be,  like  Charles  XII.  at 
Bender — 


"  Condemned,  a  needy  supplicant,  to  wait 
While  ladies  interpose,  and  slaves  debate? 


i»> 


Was  that  the    answer  the  Opposition 
were  prepared  to   give  ?      Well,  after 
this  insult  and  violence  had  been  perpe- 
trated, was  the  next  manifestation  on  the 
part  of  the  Indian  Government  one  of 
hostility  ?     He  might  answer,  quite  the 
reverse ;  for  a  considerable  period  was 
given  to  the  Ameer  to  reflect  upon  his 
conduct  and  upon   the  impropriety  of 
the  steps  he  had  taken.    Did  Gentlemen 
opposite  condemn  that ;  and  were  they 
going  to  pass  a  Vote  of  Cdhsure  on  the 
Government  because  they  afforded  the 
Ameer  time  to  reply  to  the  remonstrance 
against  his  insulting  conduct?    To  re- 
sume ;  the  time  of  grace  having  expired, 
the  Government  felt  that  the  necessary 
consequence  was  an  expedition  to  enforce 
submission  to  their  modest  and  reason- 
able demands.     Was  the  Government 
going  to  be  condemned  for  having,  after 
so  much  pains  and  forbearance,  vindi- 
cated by  the  only  legitimate  means  left 
to  them  the  honour  and  dignity  of  the 
Crown  of  England?      That  being   so 
with  respect  to  the  past,  he  felt  con- 
fident that  the  House  would  reject  the 
Vote  of  Censure  moved    by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford ;  but  he  appealed 
to  the  House  with  ten  times  more  con- 
fidence when  that  Vote  of  Censure  was 
coupled  with  the  future  policy  of  those 
who  would  succeed  to   power.     What 
was  it  the  right  hon.   Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Bradford  told  the  House  ? 
He  did  not  know  whether  the  noble 
Marquess  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington) 
gave  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  authority 
to  speak  in  his  name,  or  if  it  was  a 
voluntary  effort  on  his  own  part;  but 

[^Second  Night, "] 
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one  who  filled  so  important  a  position  in 
the  councils  of  Gentlemen  opposite  must 
be  taken  to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  whole 
of  the  Opposition.  The  rieht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman told  them  that  after  all  these 
steps  had  been  taken — after  the  war  had 
progressed  and  been  brought  to  a  satis- 
factory and  glorious  issue — he  was  pre- 
pared to  recommend  that  the  Indian 
Government  should  fall  back  into  the  old 
beaten  groove  of  ''  masterly  inactivity/' 
and  trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents  to 
recover  or  not  recover  our  influence  at 
Cabul. 

Mr.  W.  E.  F0E8TER :  I  am  sorry  to 
interrupt  the  noble  Lord,  but  he  has  not 
given  a  fair  account  of  what  I  said.  It 
was  this : — That  I  thought,  speaking  for 
myself,  the  Government  ought  to  return 
to  the  old  policy,  and  I  demied  that  as, 
first,  to  trv  to  convince  the  Ameer  that 
it  was  neither  our  interest  nor  our  wish 
to  take  from  him  his  territory  or  deprive 
him  of  his  independence;  and,  secondly, 
to  convince  him  that  it  was  our  interest 
and  intention  to  guard  him  against  any 
unprovoked  aggression  of  Russia  or  any 
other  Power.  I  said  that  that  was  my 
definition  of  the  old  policy;  and  that 
what  I  considered  the  new  policy 
brought  in  by  the  present  Government 
was  that  they  assured  the  Ameer  of  pro- 
tection against  Russia  solely  upon  con- 
ditions, which  he  considered — and  con- 
sidered rightly — would  destroy  his  in- 
deoendence 

C>RD  JOHN  MANNERS  repUed  that 
this  was  precisely  what  he  meant  to 
summarize  under  the  title  of  '^  masterly 
inactivity."  He  wanted  the  House  to 
understand  this  clearly,  and  also  that 
when  he  spoke  of  the  old  method  as  being 
exploded,  he  did  so  on  the  authority  of 
men  of  great  weight.  In  the  course  of 
that  debate  the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry 
Norman,  of  Sir  William  Muir,  and  of 
Sir  Arthur  Hobhouse  and  others  had 
been  quoted  against  this  view.  But 
every  person  of  authority  on  these  mat- 
ters did  not  agree  with  them.  The  old 
policy  had  been  condemned  not  only  by 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  also  by  men  of 
high  authority.  In  Lord  Lytton's  des- 
patch of  May  10,  1877,  occurred  these 
words — 

"  Whilst  still  alive  to  the  difficulties  and 
risks  inseparable  from  any  attempt  to  enter  into 
closer  ana  more  responsible  intercourse  with  a 
barbarous  neighbour  so  suspicious,  discontented, 
and  uiitruHtworthy  as  Shure  Ali,  we  certainly 

Lord  John  Manners 


could  not  regard  with  nnconcem  the  increuiag 
inconyenienoe,  and  poanble  perils  of  tfaa  ex- 
tremely ambiguous  and  uncertain  character  of 
our  existhig  relatlona  with  him.  It  was  impos- 
sible to  deny  that  the  practical  reralti  of  the 
Afghan  policy,  patiently  pnrraed  by  vs  f or 
several  years,  were  far  from  aatiafactony."^ 
[Ibid.  p.  166.] 

This  despatch  was  signed  by  Sir  E.  C. 
Bayley,  Sir  A.  J.  Arbuthnot,  and  Sir  A. 
Olarke,  who  had  in  the  previous  year 
signed  the  Minute  approving  Lord 
Northbrook's  despatch.  He  remem- 
bered that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  in 
the  course  of  a  speech  some  time  ago, 
had  made  a  point  of  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Ma^dala,  as  being  unflavonr- 
able  to  the  pohcy  of  the  present  Oovem- 
ment.  Well,  on  page  226  of  the  Blue 
Book  he  held  in  his  hand,  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala's  opinion  was  given  in  these 
woros — 

«  Our  polioy  of  masterly  inactivity,  or  rather 
of  receding  m>m  every  difficulty  until  what 
were  matters  easy  of  suppression  have  grown 
into  serious  dangers,  has  continued  too  long,  and 
if  it  is  maintained  will  lead  us  to  disarter.  '* 

He  thought  that  on  such  authorities  as 
these  he  was  justified  in  saying  of  the 
policy  to  which  the  right  hon.  Oentleman 
would  have  the  country  return,  that  it 
was  a  policy  condemned  both  by  the  factA 
of  the  case  and  also  by  the  authority  of 
some  of  the  flreatest  living  statesmen 
and  Generals  of  India. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  rose  to  disclaim 
having  misquoted  the  words  of  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala. 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS  said,  he  did 
not  accuse  the  hon.  Member  of  mis- 
quoting Lord  Napier's  words,  for  the 
Book  containing  them  had  not  at  that 
time  been  published.  Many  years  ago 
the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  might 
have  been  g^od  and  proper;  but  wise 
men  did  not  adhere  in  a  bigoted  manner 
to  opinions  formed  in  one  condition  of 
things  when  the  circumstances  had 
altogether  changed.  What  did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  do  ?  He  asked  the 
House  not  only  to  censure  the  past 
policy  of  the  Gbvemment,  but  to  place 
on  record  their  approbation  of  a  re- 
currence to  this  condemned  policy,  and 
that  at  a  moment  when  the  hves  of  our 
gallant  British,  Irish,  and  Native  Loidian 
soldiers  were  being  risked,  when  feats  of 
the  g^atest  heroism  and  endurance  were 
being  performed.    At  such  a  moment 
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the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  to  them 
and  the  world  at  large— ''Never  mind 
what  saorifioes  are  made,  what  yiotorieB 
gained,  they  shall  all  end  in  nothing; 
we  will  turn  back  to  the  old  exploded 
views  of  30  years  ago;  and  we  will  in 
that  manner  humbly  hope  that  the  Ameer 
will  at  some  time  or  other — we  can't 
presume  to  indicate  when — think  better 
of  his  conduct  and  graciously  permit  us 
to  look  upon  Afghanistan  as  a  real  pro- 
tection in  future  to  the  advances  of 
Bussia."  Surely  neither  the  House  nor 
this  country  would  never  sanction  such 
a  policy.  If  they  were  asked  what  end 
the  Government  placed  before  them, 
they  would  reply — **  We  must  prosecute 
this  war  until  the  Buler  of  Afghanistan 
makes  due  submission;  and  then  we 
shall  be  prepared  to  g^nt  terms  as 
moderate  and  as  generous  as  would  be 
consistent  with  the  inviolability,  the 
security,  and  the  peace  of  our  Indian 
Frontier."    . 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  :  I  wish  to  advert 
for  a  moment  to  the  closing  sentence 
of  the  speech  of  the  noble  Liord.  He 
says  he  will  prosecute  the  war  until 
the  Buler  of  Afghanistan  makes  due 
submission.  He  has  bound  himself  by 
that  pledge  in  the  face  of  the  country. 
But  suppose.  Sir,  the  Buler  of  Afghan- 
ist€kn  does  not  make  due  submission  ? 
The  Bulers  of  Afghanistan  do  not  al- 
ways make  due  submission.  They 
have  a  habit  of  disappearing.  Sup- 
pose Shere  Ali,  without  making  due 
submission,  disappears  froia  the  scene 
of  your  military  operations :  what  is 
the  noble  Lord  to  do  then?  He  is,  I 
presume,  to  keep  an  army  of  occupa- 
tion in  Afghanistan.  How  long  is  he 
to  keep  that  army  there?  Quarrels 
with  Afghanistan  are  not  apt  to  reach 
a  very  speedy  conclusion ;  and  I  think 
that  if  the  noble  Lord  saw  fit  thus 
liberally  and  generously  to  give  us  his 
future  intentions,  he  ought  to  have 
contemplated  an  alternative  which  is 
perfectly  possible,  and  which,  if  we 
are  to  judge  from  the  case  of  Dost 
Mahomed,  might  even  be  more  pro- 
bable than  the  due  submission  he  con- 
templates with  so  much  complacency. 
Now,  Sir,  the  noble  Lord  assumes  to 
himself  two  privileges,  which  undoubt- 
edly very  greatly  facilitate  his  task. 
In  the  first  place,  he  thinks  himself 
entitled  to  ask  of  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this    side  of  the   House   not  only  in 


what  respect  they  differ  from  and  con- 
demn the  general  features  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  but  when  th^  G^o- 
vemment  have  entangled  themselves 
by  their  own  errors  and  misdeeds — in 
consequence  of  which  we  have  had  to 
travel  over  the  ground  of  a  multitude 
of  embarrassing  situations  at  every 
stage,  produced  by  those  errors — ^he 
thinks  it  fair  to  turn  upon  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  this  side  of  the  House  and  say — 
'*  What  would  you  have  done  then  ?" 
No  doubt  the  ingenuity  of  the  noble 
Lord  suggested  to  him  that  he  should 
fall  back  upon  that.  But  the  noble 
Lord  puts  forward  another  claim,  the 
justice  of  which  I  must  contest.  He 
claims  not  to  be  compelled  to  refer  to 
the  Papers  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House.  ["  No ! "]  I  beg  pardon — 
what  the  noble  Lord  said  was  that  he 
would  not  remove  the  india-rubber 
band  with  which  those  papers  were 
bound ;  and  he  delivered  to  us  a  length- 
ened narrative  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government,  which  was  not  sup- 
ported, as  it  should  have  been,  from 
point  to  point,  by  proofs  drawn  from 
these  Papers.  -That,  therefore,  is  a 
claim  which  I  cannot  assent  to.  No 
doubt  it  suited  the  purposes  of  the  noble 
Lord  that  he  should  make  that  claim, 
and  insist  upon  it ;  and  that  upon  only 
one  or  two  occasions  should  he  furnish 
us  with  even  so  much  as  a  thread  of 
proof  of  any  assertion  he  made.  Our 
course  is  a  very  difficult  one.  The 
noble  Lord  taunts  us  with  going  back — 
that  is,  with  going  back  to  the  evi- 
dence. It  is  true  that  we  do  not  put 
forward  unsupported  assertions  but 
with  as  much  care  and  caution  as  our 
unfavourable  circumstances  and  con- 
ditions will  admit.  [**  Hear,  hear!  '*"1 
Yes ;  I  thank  the  hon.  Member  for 
that  cheer.  I  thank  him  for  admitting 
that  we  do  occupy  an  unfavourable 
position,  when  five  days  before  a  debate 
of  this  character  commences,  when  five 
days  before  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
we  are  saluted  with  500  closely-printed 
pages  of  documents  and  are  invited  to 
pass  judgment  upon  them.  ;But, 
short  as  the  time  has  been  for  master- 
ing the  Papers,  I  shall  not  follow  the 
easy  mode  of  dealing  with  them  of 
the  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  General. 
In  fact,  I  cannot  follow  his  example 
and  allow  the  Papers  to  remain  tied 
I  up    in  their  tape.      On  the  contrary, 
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Sir,  I  shall  havo  to  refer  to  these  docu- 
ments; and,  more  than  that,  I  shall 
have  with  great  reluctance,  but  with 
great  deliberation,  to  impeach  those 
documents.  I  shall  have  to  point 
to  them  as  containing  the  most  gross 
mis-statements  of  fact  —  I  will  not 
say  such  as  raise  the  suspicion  of 
wilful  untruth,  because  it  is  far  ^m 
my  mind  to  impute  that  to  anyone — 
but  mis-statements  of  fact  involving  a 
reckless  negligence,  of  which,  so  far 
as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  example 
in  connection  with  a  subject  of  Im- 
perial policy  ever  before  in  my  ex- 
perience presented  to  Parliament. 
That  is  a  startling  assertion,  and  I  am 
not  going  to  ask  you  to  accept  it  until 
proved.  I  will,  in  the  first  place,  refer 
briefly  to  the  observations  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  Chamberlain).  My  hon.  Friend 
said  that  he  could  not  have  voted 
for  any  Motion  which  would  have 
confined  the  debate  to  the  merits 
of  the  war  and  which  would  not  have 
included  the  manner  in  which  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  acted  on  this 
occasion  with  reference  to  the  privileges 
and  the  rights  of  Parliament.  I  entirely 
agree  with  my  hon.  Friend.  I  certainly 
could  not  have  voted  for  any  Motion  as 
one  adequate  to  the  occasion  which  did 
not  leave  it  open  to  us  to  comment  upon 
the  conduct  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in  denying  to  ParHament  its  pro- 
per position.  As  far  as  I  know,  the 
concealment  practised  by  Her  Majesty's 
Gx)vemment  upon  this  occasion  is  alike 
without  precedent  and  without  excuse. 
For  two  years  and  a-half  a  policy  has 
been  deliberately  carried  on  by  Her 
Majesty's  Qt)vemment,  and  the  nature 
of  that  policy  has  been  kept  back  with 
the  utmost  care  from  the  knowledge  of 
Parliament.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  says — 
and  I  really  was  surprised  to  hear  him 
say  it — that  he  apologized  for  the  late 
appearance  of  these  Papers,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  such  a  number  of 
them,  and  that  it  was  very  difficult  to 

Erepare  and  aiTange  them.  The  right 
on.  Gentleman  speaks  of  them  as 
though  they  had  resulted  from  the 
transactions  of  the  last  few  weeks; 
whereas,  in  fact,  they  are  the  result  of 
transactions  which  have  been  spread 
over  a  series  of  years,  and  the  major 
portion  of  them  have  been  in  the  pos- 
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session  of  Her  Majesty's  Gbvexnment 
for  a  long  period.  I  ask,  is  it  right  that 
Parliament  should  have  been  kept  in  the 
dark  so  long  on  this  subject?  Is  there 
any  reason  why  these  Papers  should  not 
have  been  laid  before  us  long  ag^  ?  I 
can  understand  that  there  are  many  oc- 
casions, when  diplomatic  or  exeoatiTe 
steps  are  being  taken,  when  it  is  fitting 
that  Papers  of  this  character  should  be 
kept  back;  but  there  are  many  stages  in 
the  course  of  such  negotiations  when  a 
fresh  start  is  made,  and  when  all  reason 
for  keeping  back  such  Papers  ceases  to 
exist.  I  take  it  that  such  an  opportunity 
for  producing  these  Papers  occurred  at 
the  time  of  me  total  change  of  the  Go- 
vernment policy  which  followed  npon 
the  solemn  Conference  at  Peshawur  oe- 
tween  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  and  the  Prime 
Minister  of  the  Ameer.  I  ask  whether, 
when  Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  re- 
solved upon  that  total  change  of  policy, 
they  should  not  have  communicate  that 
fact  to  Parliament?  All  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  did  at  that  time, 
nowever,  was  to  say  that  there  was  no 
change  in  their  policy.  How  happened 
it,  I  ask,  that  Parliament  being  pro- 
rogued on  the  16th  of  August  last,  the 
Mission  to  Afghanistan  was  despatched 
on  the  19th  ?  That  was  the  crown  and 
consummation  of  that  policy  of  conceal- 
ment from  Parliament  which  has  marked 
the  conduct  of  the  present  Government ; 
and  which  in  the  case  of  the  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  did  so  much  to  en- 
danger the  continuance  of  the  Treaty- 
making  power  of  the  Crown  and  to 
jeopardize  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown 
to  make  peace  and  war.  I  will  not  enter 
into  that  point,  however,  upon  the  pro- 
sent  occasion.  My  belief  is,  that  mey 
have  broken  the  Statute;  and,  at  the 
proper  time,  I  shall  be  prepared  to  give 
my  reasons  for  that  belief.  I  am  now 
going  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  what  I  believe  to  be  a  very  grave 
matter,  and  that  is  the  total  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  allegations  of  fact  con- 
tained in  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  Book  which  has  been  presented 
to  the  House.  I  do  not  refer  now  to  the 
famous  paragraph  9  in  Lord  Cranbrook's 
despatch,  in  which  the  art  of  saying  one 
thing  and  of  suggesting  another  has 
been  carried  to  such  a  pitch  of  perfection 
that  I  doubt  whether  Uie  future,  with  all 
its  development,  will  ever  be  able  to  im- 
prove it.    I  hope  that  the  noble  Lord 
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Will  begin  to  remove  his  elastic  band 
now.    In  order  that  there  may  be  no 
mistake,  I  say  that  I  impeach  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the    allegations  of  fact 
contained  in  the    despatch    f^om    the 
Qoyemment  of  India,  dated  the  10th 
of   May,    1877,    and   in    that    equally 
important  Paper    read    by  Sir   Lewis 
Felly  to  the  Envoy  of  the  Ameer    at 
Feshawur  in  November,  1877.    I  take 
first  the  despatch  of  the  Gbvemment  of 
India.     Of  course,  it  is  an  essential  part 
of  the  case  of  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
that  the  Ameer  had  a  great  and  growing 
stock  of  grievances  against  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  at  the  time  of  the  depar- 
ture of  Lord  Northbrook;  and  in  this 
despatch,  which  will  be  found  at  page 
167  of  the  Papers,  it  is  stated  that  the 
Indian  Qovemment  had  discovered  that 
the  Ameer  had  four  special  classes  of 
grievances,    ilrst  of  all  there  was  the 
grievance  relating  to  Yakoob  £[han ;  the 
second  was  that  which  related  to  the 
Seistan  boundair ;  the  third  was  with 
reference  to  the  Chief  of  Wakhan ;  and 
the  fourth  was  that  which  was  involved 
in  our  refusing  to  conclude  a  defensive 
alliance  with  him.    Let  us  turn  to  the 
source  of  the  account  of  the  grievances 
of  the  Ameer.    Now  that  we  have  got 
the  Papers  we  know  what  were    &e 
materials  upon  which  they  founded  that 
statement.    They  had  before  them  two 
accounts  of  the  grievances  of  the  Ameer, 
and  the  account  that  they  have  given 
does    not    correspond    wiUi  the   other. 
Those  two  accounts  are  very  different  in 
authority  and  value.     One  of  them  was 
a  report  by  our  Native  Agent.    It  pur- 
ported to  be  a  statement  of  the  Ameer. 
He  did  not  say  that  he  knew  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Ameer.     It  was  only  upon 
being  hard  pressed  by   the  Viceroy  or 
by  the  Agents  of  the  Viceroy — I  do  not 
recollect  which — that  he  would  consent 
to  give  an  account  of  what  he  thought 
were  the  gprievances  of  the  Ameer,  so 
that  in  truth  the  opinion  he  gave  was 
only  his  own  opinion  of  the  gprievances 
of  the  Ameer.    Perhaps  this  may  be 
doubted,   and  I  would    therefore  read 
from  the  Book  the  authentic  record — 

'<  Being  pressed  to  explain  more  in  detail  the 
views  or  wishes  which  tne  Ameer  expressed  at 
his  intenriew,  the  Ag^ent  repeated  that  the 
Ameer  had  no  further  wishes  than  those  already 
on  record,  and  deemed  that  a  renewal  of  the 
reonest  for  their  fulfilment  would  lead  to  no 
Boud  result,  as  nothing  had  oome  of  his  previous 
efforts.    The  Agent  was  then  requestea  to  state 
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in  particular  his  own  estimate  of  the  feelings 
and  causes  which  had  estranged  the  Ameer  from 
the  British  Government,  and  had  induced  His 
Highness  to  object  to  the  reception  of  a  com- 
plimentary Mission.  The  Ag^ent  replied  that  he 
could  not  pretend  to  be  acquainted  with  all  that 
passed  in  the  mind  of  the  Ameer  on  the  above 
subjects ;  but  as  far  as  he  could  ascertain  them 
the  grievances  were  as  follows." — [Afghani$tan, 
No.  1,  p.  180.] 

Then  he  goes  on  to  repeat,  not  four 
special  causes  of  grievance,  according  to 
the  doctrine  of  the    despatch    of   the 
English  Government,  but  eieht  causes 
of  grievance,  with  no  specifdity  at  all 
marked  out  among  the  eight,  and  to  say 
that  these  eight  were  among  the  causes 
of  complaint  which  the  Ameer  may  have 
resting  upon  his  mind.    That  was  the 
inferior  source  of  information  to  which 
the  Qovemment  resorted,  and  even  that 
they  could  not  state  with  decent  accuracy, 
for  they  mis-stated  the  number  of  the 
grievances  and  they  mis-stated  the  speci« 
alities.    The  truth  is — and  I  challenge 
contradiction — that  they  set  forth  four 
grievances  when  there  were  eight,  and 
they  stated  that  there  were  four  special 
grievances,  while  the  Agent  stated  that 
Uiere  was  no  speciality  whatsoever.  The 
Government  had  before  them  at  this 
time  another  statement  of  the  Ameer's 
grievance,  which  was  of  a  very  different 
character — a  statement    made    by    the 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Ameer  himself  in 
writing  directly  and  authoritatively  from 
the  Ameer  when  he  met  Sir  Lewis  Felly 
at  Feshawur.    And  what  was  the  case 
then  ?  He  gives  them  only  four  griev- 
ances — only  the  list  does  not  include 
that    which    the    Indian    Government 
hoped  as  the  special  and  great  grievance 
— namely,  the  refusal  of  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.     They  resort  to  an 
inferior  authority,  because  that  inferior 
authority  does   give    them,  among  the 
grievances,  that  one  specially  marked. 
They  pass  by  without  any  note  the  au- 
thentic statement  of  the  Ameer's  griev- 
ances.    [An  hon.   Mrmbeb:    Give   the 
page.]     Page  206.     Why  do  they  resort 
to  the  inferior  authority  and  pass  by  the 
superior?  Listen  tothelistof g^ovances 
made  by  the  inferior  authority.  JHe  had 
received  no  reply  to  a  Faper  about  some 
Kalut  Chiefs ;  then  the  affair  of  Yakoob 
Khan,   and  the  arbitration  of  Seistan. 
So  that,  according  to  the  statement  of 
the  Ameer's  Minister,  this  great  and 
special  grievance  of  tlie  refusal  of  the 
defensive  and  offensive  alliance  does  not 
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appear  iu  tho  list  at  all.  Accroi-dino;  to 
the  intention  of  the  British  Government, 
resorting  to  inferior  authority  they  ob- 
tain that  which  they  wish  to  bring  out. 
['*  Oh,  oh !"]  What  I  say  is  this— I  do  not 
suppose  that  these  gentlemen  were  con- 
scious of  what  thoy  were  about,  but  that 
is  the  observation — that  they  did  give 
the  statement  of  an  inferior  authority 
inaccurately,  and  pass  by  the  statement 
of  the  superior  authority ;  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  superior  authority  does  not 
contain  that  one  point  that  it  is  material 
for  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  make 
— namely,  that  the  Ameer  has  a  griev- 
ance, that  being,  the  refusal  of  former 
Viceroys  to  grant  him  an  offensive  and 
defensive  alliance.  Well,  that  is  the 
case.  I  will  mention  another  point, 
which  is  certainly  a  small  one,  but  goes 
to  prove  the  reckless  carelessness  with 
which  tho  Papers  were  compiled.  On 
page  170  you  will  find  that  owing  to  the 
Envoy's  increasing  ill-health  several 
weeks  were  occupied  in  the  delivery  of 
his  long  statement.  What  a  statement, 
that  it  occupied  several  weeks  in  tho 
delivery  !  The  fact  is  the  statement  was 
begun  on  the  8th  of  February,  and  was 
closed  on  tho  1 2th  of  Febnmry,  and  tho 
official  statement  says  it  occupied  several 
weeks.  I  will  pass  from  this  point  of 
minor  importance  to  one  which  I  regard 
as  by  no  means  possessing  that  character. 
In  that  famed  despatch  of  the  10th  May, 
1877,  paragraph  32,  there  is  a  long 
series  of  charges  brought  forward  against 
the  conduct  of  the  Ameer.  You  will 
iiiid  in  paragraph  33  that  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly 

"  Domandod  from  the  Envoy  an  explanation 
of  tlie  n'portcd  hostility  of  the  Amoor's  lan- 
guacfc  and  conduct,  at  a  timo  wh(»n  tho  rcjiro- 
wntative  of  His  Hij^hiiess  was  still  cnj^aj^t'd  in 
friendly  and  pacific  n<'j;otiation  with  the  iiritish 
Govornuunt."— [//>/(/.  p.  170.] 

You  would  suppose  from  that  Sir  Lewis 
Polly  had  demanded  an  explanation 
of  tho  charges  which  had  been  laid  bo- 
fore  the  Viceroy,  but  which  wo  now 
know  were  not  in  tho  statement  of  the 
Amoor  at  all,  and  ho  never  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  being  hoard  upon  them 
as  they  stand  in  that  despatch.  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  mado  a  quite  different  ap- 
peal to  tho  Prime  Minister  of  the 
Ameer  and,  in  fact,  only  touched  upon 
one  of  the  eight  raised  in  the  preceding 
paragraph  of  the  despatch.  Is  it  toler- 
able, I  ask,  that  theso  gross    inaccu- 
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racies  upon  vital  parts  of  tho  proceed* 
ings  are  ,to  be  made  the  basis  of  the 
ofKcial  case  which  we  are  called  upon  to 
criticize  and  answer  ?  That  may  be  the 
view  of  the  noble  Lord ;  but  it  is  not 
the  view  of  those  who  think  a  judgment 
in  a  case  of  this  kind  ought  to  be  based 
upon  evidence.  In  the  beginning  of 
l)aragraph  34  the  Envoy  replied  that— 

*'  The  reports  which  had  reached  us  of  the 
Ameer's  utterances  and  proceedings  were,  he 
trusted,  much  exaprg»^rated ;  he  feiu^,  never- 
theless, that  sinco  his  own  ahsonce  firom  the 
Cabul  Durbar  His  Highness  had  fallen  under 
mischievous  intluenccs  which  he  himself  de- 
plored and  condemned ;  he  would  lose  no  time 
in  addressing  to  the  Ameer  strong  remon- 
strances on  the  subject." — [/friW.] 

I  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  refer 
me  to  an  authority  for  one  word  of  that 
statement.  Where  is  it?  "There  is 
groat  silence  on  the  opposite  Benches," 
to  use  a  phrase  of  the  noble  Lord; 
but  as  the  noble  Lord  has  doubtless 
studied  these  Papers,  perhaps  he  or 
any  other  Member  of  the  Gevemnient 
will  give  me  a  single  passage  in  suppoit 
of  the  statement.  Some  new  Papers 
wore  produced  yesterday,  and  in  these 
new  Papers  there  is  an  appeal  made  by 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  which  does  not  in  the 
slightest  degree  correspond  with  the 
description  of  the  misconduct  alleg^  by 
the  Yicei^oy,  and  there  is  also  the  answer 
of  the  Ameer's  Envoy  to  the  appeal. 
The  Envoy's  answer  is  on  pages  12  and 
1 3  of  tliese  Papers.  I  ask  you  to  give 
me  one  word  out  of  that  answer  which 
supports  a  single  assertion  of  the  Vice- 
roy as  to  the  answer  given. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  I  distincUy 
challenge  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  state  that  iu  the 
letter  will  be  found  distinct  authority  for 
that  statement. 

Mk.  GLADSTONE:  Eead  it. 
["Order!"] 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  I  will  not  read 
it. 

Mr.  GLADST0:NE:  You  wiU  not 
read   it !     Oh,  yes ;   but   I   have  seen 

you  ready  enough  to  read [**  Order, 

order  !"]  Well,  I  am  desirous  to  know, 
and  hoped  references  would  have  been 
given  mo  to  a  portion  of  that  letter. 
Will  anyone  give  me  thoso  references  ? 
[An  hon.  Member  :  No.]  No ;  no  one 
will  do  that.  I  have,  as  the  House 
knows,  read  to  you  frankly  the  state- 
ment of  the  Viceroy  which  I  challenge  i 
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mid  I  ask  that  it  ma;  be  proved  or 
withdrawn — as,  if  it  can  be  proved,  it 
establishes  a  great  portion  of  his  cose 
against  the  Ameer.  You  produce  whal 
Tou  call  your  authority;  and.sofarasour 
best  energies  go  to  read  and  study,  there 
ianot  one  word  to  support  the  statement 
of  the  Viceroy,  and  you  are  not  able  to 
refer  us  to  one  passage  that  supports  it. 
The  substance  of  that  Paper  is  ttiat  evil 
rumours  are  in  circulation ;  that  news 
letters  are  not  to  be  believed ;  that  he 
knows  nothing  of  any  of  those  state- 
ments; and  it  is  a  general  protest  to  the 
effect  that  to  entertain  such  statements 
upon  such  slight  and  worthless  evi- 
dence is  contrary  to  the  friendship  be- 
tween States.  There  is  a  great  regard 
for  Order,  and  no  one  will  read  anything 
in  my  speech  ;  but  I  hope  the  Gentle- 
man who  next  rises  to  speak  on  behalf 
of  the  Government  will  read  again  that 
.  most  important  passage  from  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Government  of  India 
which  I  have  read,  and  those  most  im- 
portant assertions  which  it  contains, 
aud  will  show  us  how  those  assertions 
are  supported  from  any  Papers  now  on 
the  Table.  I  think  I  have  laid  some- 
thing before  the  House  with  regard  to 
the  reckless  negligence  with  which  this 
Paper  baa  been  compiled.  I  am  now 
going  to  refer  to  another  Paper,  in 
whion  the  proceedings  are  in  no  degree 
less  extraordinary,  and  that  is  a  very 
important  one,  wMch  is  attributed  to  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly,  but  which  appears  to  be 
the  production  of  the  Indian  Govern-' 
ment.  It  is  the  answer  to  the  statement 
of  the  Ameer.  I  must  use  the  name  of 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly ;  but  I  wish  to  add  I 
have  not  a  word  to  say  against  the  ac- 
curacy of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly.  Tliis  was  a 
Paper  supplied  to  him,  so  far  as  I  can 
see ;  and Iplace  no  mark  of  carelessness 
or  of  inaccuracy  against  htm.  It  ap- 
pears to  me  this  is  a  genuine  production 
of  the  Government  of  India,  and  it 
bears  the  same  character  of  reckless 
assertion  which  I  have  already  proved 
upon  the  despatch  of  the  10th  of  May; 
and  here  I  may  say  that  if  I  have  not 
dwelt  upon  other  cases  it  is  not  that 
there  are  none  to  dwell  upon,  but  I 
think  I  have  quoted  enough  to  the 
House.  Now,  in  this  Paper  of  Sir 
Ijewis  Pelly  there  is  a  sort  of  indict- 
ment bronefat  against  the  unfortunate 
Minister  of  the  Ameer ;  and  I  must  say, 
that  while  the  language  of  Sir  Lewie 


Pelly  appears  to  be  usually   coui-teous 

and  kindly,   the  language  of  this  in* 

dictment  of  which  he  was  the  vohiiOe 

and  the  mouthpiece    does   not  deserve 

such  a  description.     On  the  contrary,  it 

is  discourteous  almoat  to  the  point  of 

vulgarity.     But  I  will  deal  with  two  of 

the  assertions.     Two  things  are  said — 

'  The  British  Government  has  novor  desiri'd 

ittcmptod  to  re-open  the  quoation  of  appoint* 

a  British  officer  to  reside  at  Cabul."— [/*irf. 

p.216.] 

And  yet,  though  they  never  attempted 
to  re-open  that  question,  they  complain 
that  the  Envoy  talked  about  that  and 
nothing  else.  With  regard  to  the  de- 
sire not  to  re-open  the  question,  that  is 
not  a  very  accurate  statement.  Sir 
Lewis  Felly's  instructions  are  full  of 
injunctions  to  re-open  the  question.  It 
was  proposed  to  bind  the  Ameer  by 
Treaty  to  receive  an  Envoy  at  Gabul  as 
often  as  an  Envoy  was  required;  but 
the  statement  that  the  Envoy  had  in- 
cessantly discussed  this  question — which 
is  made  a  ground  of  complaint  against 
him— is  totally  without  foundation.  Tlie 
Envoy  never  discussed  it  at  all.  I  have 
read  through  these  long  statements  with 
all  the  care  I  can ;  but  again  I  ask  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  point  me  to 
any  one  sentence  of  the  statement  of  the 
Envoy  in  which  he  discusses  the  propo- 
sition that  a  Besident  should  bo  sent  to 
remain  permanently  at  Cabul,  I  believe 
there  ia  no  such  passage  from  beginning 
to  end.  But  what  am  I  to  say  of  the 
second  accusation  made  againt^t  him  ? 
It  ia  this — that  while  he  discussed  the 
qiiestion  nut  before  him,  he  carefully 
and  studiously  avoided  discussing  the 
question  that  was  before  him — namely, 
receiving  British  ofBcers  on  the  Frontier. 
I  must  here  quote  Sir  Lewis  Pelly' s 
words — 

"  You  have  carefully  avoided  all  rcferenco  to 
tho  reception  of  Britidi  officers  in  other  ports  of 
AighimisUn.' ' — [Hid,  ] 

And  again — 

"  Tou  have  left  altogether  unnoticed  the  pro- 
posals which  aro  the  only  ones  your  Excellency 
IB  authorized  to  discuss." 
That  is  a  very  remarkable  allegation — 
that  the  Envoy  had  entirely  declined  to 
discuss  the  proposal  of  the  Viceroy, 
which  was  that  British  officers  should 
be  placed  on  the  Afghan  Frontier.  It 
is  toliiUy  untrue.  {^A  laugh.']  The 
gallant  Admiral  (Admiral  Edmonstone) 
y  i  [Seeond  Nighi.l 
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laughs,  lie  frequently  docs  laugh.  He 
is  an  experienced  Member  of  this  House, 
and  he  is  one  who  opens  his  mouth 
oftenest.  But  perhaps  the  gallant  Ad- 
miral has  not  read  these  Papers.  Per- 
haps not ;  but  I  will  give  him  informa- 
tion which,  with  his  intelligence,  he  will 
value.  While  Sir  Lewis  Pellj  is  in- 
structed to  say  that  the  Envoy  nowhere 
touched  the  subject  of  placing  British 
officers  on  the  Frontier  of  Afghanistan, 
there  are  11  passages  in  which  he  dis- 
tinctly and  expressly  discusses  this 
matter.  If  you  are  disx>osed  to  question 
my  statement — and  I  think  you  should 
question  it — I  will  give  you  all  the  pas- 
sages. You  will  find  them  at  pages 
200,  202,  207,  208— four  times  over— 
211,  212,  213 — twice  over— making  11 
in  all.  Beally  this  is  a  most  extraordi- 
nary method  of  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  The  Envoy  of  the  Ameer  is 
arraigned  for  a  kind  of  insolence — and 
ho  is  arraigned  with  something  ap- 
proaching it —in  discussing  that  which 
he  never  discussed  at  all,  and  in  avoid- 
ing the  discussion  of  a  matter  which  he 
frequently  discussed.  After  saying  that, 
I  ask  the  House  whether  I  am  justified 
in  challenging  the  trustworthiness  of 
these  official  Papers  ?  That  despatch  of 
the  10th  of  May,  from  which  I  have 
quoted  such  gross  mis-statements,  is  the 
very  despatch  which  receives  from  Lord 
Salisbury  the  cordial  approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  especially 
for  the  ** patience  and  discrimination" 
with  which  it  handled  the  subjects  to 
which  it  referred.  I  do  not  know  what 
to  suppose  about  the  Members  of  the 
Government.  I  ought  to  suppose  that 
they  have  studied  this  Conference  at 
Pe.shawur  fully.  If  so,  have  they  dis- 
covered these  things  ?  If  they  have  not 
discovered  them,  why  not  ?  And  why  is 
Parliament,  which  has  nothing  to  go 
upon  but  this  information,  produced 
after  two  years  and  a-half,  entertained 
with  documents  that  are  absolutely  con- 
tradicted in  most  material  points  by 
others  to  which  references  are  made  and 
on  which  they  profess  to  be  founded? 
So  much  for  the  question  of  the  untrust- 
worthiness  of  the  two  Papers  to  which  I 
have  referred.  It  is  an  extremely  irk- 
some and  painful  process  to  track  all 
these  gross  and  unpardonable  errors. 
As  a  rule,  we  receive  with  absolute  con- 
fidence all  the  statements  of  fact  con- 
tained in  official    Papers  laid  on  the 

Mr.  Gladstone 


Table  of  this  House.  We  have  had 
these  Papers  ten  days  in  oar  handa,  and 
the  labour,  therefore,  of  reading  them  is 
great ;  but  it  is  increased  fourfold  when 
we  have  to  watch  them  at  every  torn, 
and  track  the  extraordinary  deviations 
from  fact  in  the  statements  tiiey  contain, 
and  in  which  I  am  afraid  they  too  much 
abound.  There  has  been  a  great  deal 
said — and  no  doubt  there  remains  stiU 
a  great  deal  to  be  said — ^ranging  over 
the  whole  of  these  transactions;  but  I 
shall  not  attempt  to  go  over  the  entire 
history  of  the  case.  It  appears  to  me 
the  case  is  brought  to  a  head  in  one  por- 
tion of  it,  on  which  the  Government, 
not  unnaturally,  perhaps,  have  hardly 
touched  at  all.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  touched  with  a  very  light  hand 
indeed  on  the  Conferences  at  Peshawur. 
They  are  not  the  most  agreeable  read- 
ing, and  they  are  voluminous  and  veiy 
closely  printed ;  but  here  we  have  the 
whole  case  brought  into  a  focus.  We 
can  there  see  what  is  the  course  of  action 
that  has  placed  us  in  our  present  posi- 
tion. It  is  the  abandonment  of  the  old 
policy  and  it  is  the  adoption  of  the  new ; 
and  the  first  price  we  have  to  pay  for 
this  new  policy  is  a  war  that  has  now 
begun.  It  is  a  war  attended  with  this 
remarkable  feature — that,  as  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  said,  a  victory  was  the 
most  woeful  thing  next  to  a  defeat ;  so 
in  this  war  military  success  will  be  the 
most  painful  and  embarrassing  next  to 
military  disasters,  which  might  shako 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Indian  Empire. 
Now,  I  want  to  know  by  the  light— the 
ample  and  redundant  light — which  these 
Conferences  afford ,  what  was  the  situation 
of  things  when  Lord  Northbrook  quitted 
India  ?  There  had  been  no  change  in  the 
Indian  policy  between  the  accession  of  the 
present  Government  and  the  departure 
of  Lord  Northbrook  from  India.  That 
was  not  owing  to  the  present  Govern- 
ment. Lord  Salisbury,  at  the  earliest 
period,  began  to  feel  the  pulse  of  Lord 
Northbrook  on  the  subject  of  a  change. 
The  reception  of  the  first  overture  was 
not  favourable.  He  devised  a  more  for- 
midable attack.  He  instructed  the 
Government  of  India  to  alter  its  policy. 
The  Government  of  India,  in  the  fint 
place,  ascertained  that  some  short  time 
would  be  g^ven ;  and,  having  ascertained 
that,  they  wrote  a  despatch,  manful  and 
dutiful,  but,  I  think,  m  bold  resistance 
to  the  injunctions  of  the  Seoretair  of 
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State.    The  Secretary  of  State  returned 
to  the  charge,  and  repeated  his  injunc- 
tions.     The  Indian    Government    and 
Lord  Northbrook  returned  to  the  charge, 
and  repeated  their  objections,  and  what 
I  do  not  mean  to  call  refused  in  any  un- 
becoming or  improper  sense,  but  returned 
an  answer  declining,  and  giving  reasons 
against  the  injunctions  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury.    That  is  the  great  epoch.    Lord 
Northbrook  then  quitted  India,  a  new 
Viceroy  was  sent  out  with  new  views  and 
new  ideas,  and  what  we  want  is  to  make 
an  effective  comparison  of  the  old  and 
the   new.      Well,    we    have    the    best 
opportunity  of  doing  that  in  the  Confer- 
ences at  Peshawur,  because  the  persons 
are  each  of  them  potential,  fully  autho- 
rised and  instructed ;   and  because  the 
Papers  which  were  exchanged,  and  the 
records  which  were  drawn,  give  us  a  most 
copious  account  of  all  that  had  taken 
place,  but,  at  the  same  time,  enabling  a 
judgment  to  be   formed.      The    noble 
Lord  opposite  described  this  old  policy 
"with  the  following  epithets.     He  calls  it 
old.    I  should  have  thought  that  might 
have  been  an  epithet  of  praise  from  the 
noble  Lord.     He  calls  it  battered.     He 
calls  it  beaten.     He  calls  it  exploded. 
He  calls  it  barren,  and  he  calls  it  useless. 
Those  are  the  epithets  which  he  applies 
to  the  policy  of  Lord  Canning,  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  of  Lord  Mayo,  of  Lord  North- 
brook, of  the  other  Viceroys  of  India 
since  the  time  of  the  first  Afghan  War, 
and  of  every  Government,  including  his 
own  Government,  that  have  held  office 
in  England  during  these  25  years.    That 
is  the  description  he  gives  of  this  policy, 
I  cannot  for  a  moment  think  of  checking 
the  luxuriant  imagination  of  the  noble 
Lord  in  his  choice  of  epithets  ;  but  when 
the  noble  Lord,  leaving  the  ground  of 
imagination,  passes  from  adjectives  to 
substantives,  and  when  he  deals  with 
matter  of  fact,  I  beg  leave  to  contest  out- 
right his  fundamental  propositions,  al- 
though I  fully  admit  that  I  have  no 
means  of    confuting  them,   except  by 
reference  to  the  Papers  which  have  been 
produced.     The  noble  Lord  says  that  the 
Ameer  from  year  to  year  became  more 
and  more  anxious  for  a  change  in  his  re- 
lations with  the  British  Government, 
That  is  the  statement  of  the  noble  Lord. 
It  is  on  the  ground  of  a  statement  like 
that  that  he  absolves  himself  from  re- 
ference to  the  Book.     **  He  became  more 
and  more  anxious  for  a  change  in  his 


relations  with  the  British  Government, 
and  he  desired  that  more  vigorous  steps 
should  be  taken,  and  that  desire  he 
expressed  time  after  time."  A  change  in 
his  relations  with  the  British  Government 
is  the  cardinal  phrase  of  the  statement 
of  the  noble  Lord.  What  I  say  is  this — 
that  the  change  in  policy  was  that  un- 
doubtedly the  present  Government  re- 
newed the  promise  of  protection  which 
had  been  given  by  Lord  Northbrook  in 
a  manner  substantially  the  same,  but 
somewhat  less  cautiously  worded.  Lord 
Northbrook,  in  the  words  which  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  said  he  did  not  under- 
stand, described  the  kind  of  assistance 
that  he  was  disposed  to  give.  I  have 
such  an  opinion  of  the  intellect  of  my 
hon.  Friend  opposite  that  I  know  not 
how  to  comprehend  his  words,  and 
I  do  not  understand  his  not  understand- 
ing. There  never  was  a  plainer  passage 
than  that  in  which  Lord  Northbrook 
conveyed  his  assurance  of  support  to  the 

Me.  E.  STANHOPE  explained  that 
what  he  said  he  could  not  understand 
was  the  telegram  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's Government. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  am  sorry  if  I 
misunderstood  my  hon.  Friend;   but  I 
thought  I  heard  him  say  the  explanation 
was  obscure.    As  to  whether  he  under- 
stands the  telegram  which  was  not  sent 
to  him,  it  is  a  matter  of  very  little  conse- 
quence, because  Lord  Northbrook  under- 
stood that  telegram.      As  the  Ameer 
knew  nothing  about  the  telegram,  but 
only  knew  what  Lord  Northbrook  said 
to  him,  I  do  not  think  we  need  trouble 
ourselves  with  that  matter ;  but  I  beg 
pardon  of  my  hon.  Friend  if  I  miscon- 
strued him.     The  difference  between  the 
assurance  given  by  Lord  Northbrook  and 
the  assurance  given  by  Lord  Salisbury,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  this.  Lord  Northbrook 
said — **  I  aflSx  two  conditions.     One  is 
that  you  must  not  bring  the  war  upon 
yourself  by  your  aggressive  policy  ;  and 
the  other  is  you  must  be  guided  by  us 
in  the  questions  of   policy  that  arise 
with    regard    to    that    war."      These 
were  the  two  conditions  he  laid  down. 
Lord    Salisbury,    I    think,    cut    off  — 
certainly  did  not  repeat  explicitly — the 
second  condition.     I  cannot  say  that  was 
an  improvement.    It  might  be  that  the 
Ameer  might  be  engaged  in  a  war  not 
brought  on  by  his  own  aggression,  aid 


{^Second  iV»^i 
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yet  lie  might  hare  brought  it  on  by  such 
folly  and  Tuismanagoment  that  it  would 
be  vory  hard  that  we  should  be  liable 
to  a^isist  him  iu  it;  and,  tliei-efore,  I 
cannot  say  that  I  thinlc  that  was  an 
improvoDiont  oti  Lord  Northbi-ook's  de- 
finition of  the  conditions.  They  aro  the 
only  two  ho  allixod,  and  they  appear  to 
mo  to  have  been  perfectly  just  and  wiso. 
But,  at  any  rate,  in  tho  luain  I  take  it  the 
snino  or  nearly  tho  eauio  assurance  of 
proteetion  was  given  aa  Lord  Salisbury 
coutoniplatcd  in  the  despatch  in  which 
he  first  instructed  Lord  Lytton.  Lord 
Lytton  undoubtedly,  and  tho  Govern- 
uient  of  India,  went  beyond  what  I^ord 
Xortlibrook  had  promised,  and  I  should 
huye  said  seemingly  beyond  what  Lord 
Salifhury  had  enjoined,  but  I  do  not 
dwell  upon  that.  They  promised  the 
Ameer  apparently  a  total  identification 
with  his  foreign  policy.  That  was  not 
-n-hat  tho  Ameer  wanted  at  all.  IIo  did 
not  want  them  to  be  ideutified  with  hia 
foreign  policy ;  and  it  is  quite  evident 
that  the  reason  why  he  took  alarm  was 
that  he  was  afraid  of  interference  with 
liis  foreign  policy,  and  through  liia 
foreign  policy  of  interference  nith  his 
independence.  But  the  pi-eaout  Goveni- 
ment  of  India,  while  granting  to  the 
Ameer  more  than  Lord  Northbrook  had 
licon  disposed  to  grant,  annexed  to  it 
conditions  wliich  were  absolutely  iu- 
tfllernble,  and  which,  in  the  view  of  tlio 
Ameer  and  of  his  people,  in  their  uUi- 
mate  operations  were  fatal  to  the  in- 
dependence of  his  country.  Why,  I  will 
not  quote  the  11  passages  to  which  I 
have  referred ;  but  I  will  read  a  few 
words  from  one  of  them.  The  Ameor 
BayB — 

"  In  the  firet  place,  tho  people  of  Afghani stan 
have  a  dread  of  thin  jirojioaaL,  and  il  u  firmly 
fixed  in  their  mindu,  and  deeply  rooted  in  their 
hearta.  tliat,  it  KnglishnifQ  or  other  Europeans 
once  Bet  toot  in  thidr  countrj-,  it  will  Boonor  or 
later  11.1115  out  at  their  hands.  In  no  way  cnn 
thoy  bo  re-assured  on  this  point,  and  it  ia  im- 
posaible  to  remove  these  opinions  from  Iheir 
mindx,  for  thfy  adduce  mnny  proofs  in  aiipport 
of  thi'm,   tho  minliun   of  wliich   now  would 


[froatly  prolong  tlii»  di« 
Ku.  1,  p.  •ioa.] 


He  speaks  of  it  there  with  regard  to  the 
reeeplion  of  these  officers  generally;  in 
almost  all  the  11  passages  he  refers  espe- 
cially, and  in  terms,  to  their  residence 
upon  the  Frontier,  and  urges  against 
them,  in  a  great  variety  of  forms  of  ei- 
preeaion,  the  very  same  objection  that  I 
ifr.  GMitone 


have  read.  Well,  now,  the  case  of  Her 
Uajesty'a  Government  is  this — tbst  the 
old  policy  was  worn  out;  that  it  va« 
necessary  to  haro  a  new  one ;  that  tb« 
results  were  unsatiafactory  to  both 
parties — unsatisfactory  to  the  Indian 
Government,  and  unsotiafactory  to  tiie 
Ameer  ;  and,  aa  I  have  quoted  &om  the 
noble  Lord,  tlio  Ameer  &om  time  to 
time,  and  from  year  to  year,  more  and 
more  pressed  for  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  Her  Uajesty's  Govomment.  I  hare 
promised  to  confine  myself  to  the  Con- 
I'eroncos  at  Fcshawnr  in  a  great  degree, 
and  consequently  I  will  not  quote  tho 
declaration  of  Sir  Richard  Follodi, 
«hich  referred  to  a  date  early  in  IS74, 
and  which  was  founded  upon  information 
confidentially  obtained  aoout  the  aenti' 
ments  of  tho  Ameer.  It  will  be  remem- 
bered that  the  effect  of  that  declaration 
was,  that  there  was  no  unfavourable 
change  whatever  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
Ameer.  But  I  will  take  the  evidence 
which  I  suppose  is  the  strongest  in  the 
case.  It  is  said  that  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment of  that  day  on  the  one  aide,  and  tho 
Ameer  and  bis  Government  on  the  other 
siilo,  were  fundamentally  dissatisfied 
with  the  relations  which  subaisted,  and 
that,  consequently,  there  arose  the 
necessity  for  a  change.  I  will  contradict 
that  statement  by  the  most  distinct  evi- 
dence that  can  be  conceived  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  of  that  day,  andlike- 
wise  on  the  part  of  the  Ameer.  I  will 
take  first  the  Indian  Government  of  that 
day.  In  January,  1875,  these  aro  the 
words  of  Lord  Northbrook — 

"Hiig  being  so,  and  if  wa  have  formed  a  cor- 
rect judgment  of  the  acntimenta  of  the  Ameer 
towards  the  British  Grovcrmncnt,  the  main  ob- 
jccla  of  the  policy  which  waa  advocated  by  Lord 
Canning  in  tho  time  of  Boat  Mahomod— which 
was  renewed  by  Lord  lawrenco   on  the  Brat 
favourable  opportunity  that  occurred  after  tho 
death  of  Doat  Mahom^— whidt  was  latiBed  by 
Lord  Mayo  at  the  Umballa  CcnforeuccB— and 
which  we  have  Bioee  Bteadily  pursued — am  ae- 
cured.     Wo  have  establiahcd  friendly  relationB 
th  Afg-hanistnn  ;  that  country  iaatronger  than 
has  ever  been  since  the  days  of  Dost  Uahonied, 
d  our  influence  ia  sufficient  to  prevent  the 
neer  from  aggression  upon  his  neighbonM.  It 
to  1)0  regretted  that  old  animosities  and  other 
uflCB  havehitherto  prevented  the  establishment 
true  interoourio  between  European  British 
subjects  and  Afghanistan,  and  the  location  nt 


There  is  the  difference  dearly  brought 
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to  issue.  The  Government  assort  that 
the  object  of  our  policy  had  not  been 
attained ;  but  the  Government  of  India 
of  that  day,  who  were  the  paramount 
authority  at  the  time,  give  it  as  their 
opinion  that  it  had  been  obtained — at 
least  in  substance.  And  the  Paper  from 
which  I  have  quoted  was  signed  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala,  in  whose  case  the 
charge  relied  upon  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  has  reference  not,  I  apprehend, 
to  the  question  of  polic}'  generally,  but 
to  the  occupation  of  Quetta.  The  two 
Governments  are,  in  fact,  directly  at 
issue  with  one  another.  The  present 
Government,  on  the  10th  of  May,  1877, 
say— 

"  It  is  impossible  to  deny  that  the  practical 
result  of  the  Afghan  policy,  jiaticnily  pursued 
by  us  for  several  vears,  wore  far  from  satisfac- 
tory."—[i^/V/.  160.] 

Now,  that  is  a  statement  which  is  per- 
fectly at  variance  with  the  passage 
which  I  have  just  quoted  from  the 
despatch  of  the  Indian  Government  of 
Lord  Northbrook.  I  have  shown  that  the 
two  Governments  were  entirely  at  issue  ; 
while  Lord  Northbrook,  at  least,  com- 
pletely contradicts  the  view  of  the  noble 
Lord  opposite  with  respect  to  the  temper 
of  the  Ameer.  And  what  was  the  temper 
of  the  Ameer  ?  I  will  state  it  in  the 
shortest  possible  form,  in  order  to  save 
the  time  of  the  House.  It  is  a  matter 
BO  important,  however,  as  it  comes  out 
of  the  Conferences  at  Peshawur — since  it 
entirely  destroys  the  case  of  the  Govern- 
ment with  regard  to  his  discontent  and 
dissatislaction — that  I  must  trouble  the 
House  for  a  few  moments  with  the 
evidence.  The  Cabul  Envoy,  in  his 
interview  with  Dr.  Belle  w,  says — 

"  The  Ameer  and  his  people  thorouf^hly  ap- 
preciated the  friendsllip  of  the  British  Go- 
vemmont." — [^Ihid.  p.  202.] 

On  the  10th  February  the  Envoy  says  to 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly — 

"  That  very  amingomcnt  and  agreement  at 
TJmballa  is  sufficient,  so  long  as  from  the  side 
of  Her  Most  (jmcious  Majesty,  the  great  Queen 
of  England,  tlie  foundation  of  friendship  shall 
remain  intact  and  stable." — \^lbid.  p.  205.] 

How  does  he  go  on  ?  You  will  find  him 
saying  at  page  206 — 

"  Therefore,  till  the  time  of  the  departure  of 
Lord  Northlaook,  the  previous  course  continued 
to  be  observed.'* 


Again — 

"  liord  Northbrook  left  the  fncndsliip  without 
change,  in  conformity  with  the  conduct  of  his 
predecessors,  and  in  conformity  with  the  pre- 
ceding usage." — nbid.  p.  208.] 

What  does  the  noble  Lord  now  think 
about  his  representation  of  the  Ameer 
being  from  year  to  year  in  a  state  of 
greater  excitement,  becoming  more  and 
more  dissatisfied  with  his  relations  with 
the  British  Government,  and  demanding 
a  change  ?  What  says  the  noble  Lord 
to  this  ?  The  declaration  of  the  nolilo 
Lord  is,  that  it  was  the  desire  of  the 
Ameer  that  a  great  change  should  take 
place  in  his  relations  with  the  British 
Government.  The  exact  reverse  was 
the  case.  His  wish  was — **  That  the 
usual  friendship  should  remain  firm 
upon  the  former  footing."  Then,  says 
the  noble  Lord,  the  Ameer  was  in  a 
state  of  great  alarm  about  Russia.  No 
such  thing.  For  the  Envoy,  speaking 
of  Russia,  declares,  after  referring  to 
the  communications  made  to  him  in  con- 
sequence of  the  understanding  between 
the  late  Government  and  Ruj^sia,  that 
Lord  Northbrook  had  thoroughly  re- 
assured him.  Well,  how  did  the  Envoy 
sura  up  all  this ;  because  recollect  that 
these  alleged  disturbances  in  the  Ameei^s 
mind  are  the  only  foundation  for  that 
change  of  policy  of  which  we  have  heard 
so  much.     The  Envoy  saj^s — 

**  Therefore  the  authorities  of  the  Government 
of  Afghanistiin  have  the  most  jX'rfect  conlidenco 
that  there  can  he  no  deviation  from  the  tenor  of 
tliese  wTitings  " — the  writings  ho  had  ixccivcd 
from  Lord  Canning,  iSir  John  Lawrence,  Lord 
Mayo,  and, Lord  Northbrook — *'  which  have  been 
briclly  mentioned,  in  res-peet  to  the  i)eace  and 
tranquillity  and  lasting  fl^cnd^l>ip  of  the  States, 
in  accordance  with  the  reply  of  His  Ilij^^hness  the 
Ameer  to  the  letter  of  Lord  Northbrook  of  the 
6th  September  1873.  If  there  should  be  a  want 
of  conlidenco  in  the  substance  of  tlu  so  succcsfcive 
writings  a])provcd  by  (Tovemments,  or  the  pro- 
bability of  a  causeless  want  (>f  etnfidence  in 
them  becoming  a  reason  for  displeasure  to  the 
Governments,  wliat  propriety  is  there  in  this?" 
—  [Ibid.  p.  202.] 

Then,  further  on  in  the  same  page  tho 
Ameor  says — 

*'  The  Ameer  is,  with  sincerity  of  purpose,  in 
accord  with  his  Excellency  the  Vict  roy,  in  ac- 
cordance with  those  communications  and  the 
former  course.  And,  as  to  according  his  Ex- 
cellency the  Viceroy  a  *  means,'  I  beg  to  say 
that  no  better  means  exist  than  those  of  the 
past,  which  foimerly,  in  the  time  of  perplexity, 
and  subsequently  up  to  the  present  time,  have 
])rcdnc(d  sincerity  and  good  deeds  frtm  tix::e  to 
time.*' 

[^Seemd  Night.'X 
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Hero  we  have  a  flat  contradiction  of  the 
description  which,  has  been  given  us  by 
the  noble  Lord.  The  Envoy  winds  up 
with  a  final  appeal  to  the  Viceroy  and 
the  Government  of  India,  and  with  the 
expression  of  an  earnest  hope  for  the 
welfare  of  the  two  Governments,  and 

**  That  his  Excellency,  through  your  good 
offices,  will,  with  groat  frankness  and  sincerity 
of  purpose,  act  in  conformity  with  the  course  of 
past  Viceroys,  and  that  by  means  of  his  own 
good  acts  the  relations  of  friendship  and  unity 
may  bo  increased." — [Ibid,  p.  213.] 

Note  the  words — **  By  his  acting  in  con- 
formity with  the  course  of  past  Viceroys." 
What,  then,  becomes  of  the  main  alle- 
gation of  the  noble  Lord?  We  have 
two  parties  in  relation  to  one  another 
—  the  Government  of  India  and  the 
Ameer's  Government.  The  present  Go- 
vernment of  India  say,  in  substance, 
that  they  felt  that  their  relations  with 
Afghanistan  had  become  unsatisfactory. 
The  past  Government  of  India  declare 
that  to  them  those  relations  did  not 
appear  unsatisfactory ;  and,  on  the  other 
side,  the  Government  of  the  Ameer,  on 
whose  supposed  dissatisfaction  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  build  their  case,  in 
every  one  of  these  citations  which  I 
have  made  simply  appeals  to  Lord 
Lytton  to  let  them  alone  and  to  act  upon 
the  relations  which  already  existed, 
merely  improving  them ;  but,  whatever 
was  done,  not  to  insist,  above  all,  in 
making  that  most  perilous  and  fatal 
proposition  for  the  admission  of  British 
Kesidents  into  their  country.  That  evi- 
dence as  to  the  state  of  the  case  up  to 
1876  is  complete.  It  does  not  leave  a 
gap,  a  rift  of  any  kind,  for  the  sugges- 
tion of  a  defect.  I  know  there  were 
certain  subjects  of  dissatisfaction  in  the 
Ameer's  mind ;  but  the  Envoy  is  careful 
to  make  it  understood  that,  whatever  be 
these  subjects  of  dissatisfaction,  they 
are  collateral  to  the  main  issue,  and  you 
have  heard  his  own  word  in  which  he 
again  and  again  beseeches  and  entreats 
the  Representatives  of  the  Government 
to  let  present  relations  subsist.  The 
Prime  Minister  of  the  Ameer  within 
four  days  of  death  said  he*wished  to  put 
a  meeting  off,  and  it  was  said  it  was 
evident  he  was  trying  to  gain  time. 
The  poor  man  was  trying  to  gain  time. 
Death  had  laid  his  hands  upon  him  in 
four  days  after  that  kind  suggestion 
was  made.  The  Ameer  wished  to  send 
another  Envoy.    The  former  Envoy  had 
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found  that  you  were  immoraUe  aad 
inflexible.  You  knew  that  yoa  had 
superior  power.  You  knew  that  yoa 
were  secure  from  the  aorutiny  and  criti- 
of  Parliament.    You  knew  that 


cism 


no  criticism  could  be  directed  against 
you ;  and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  aay  that 
if  these  Papers  as  to  the  Conference  at 
Peshawur  had  been  laid  on  the  TaUe 
within  a  short  time  of  that  Oonferenoe 
you  would  have  had  no  Afghan  War. 
The  iron  hand  of  necessity  was  on  the 
Ameer ;  and  after  all  he  had  said  about 
the  prospect  of  danger  to  his  country 
and  its  independence,  still  he  knew  that 
he  could  lean  only  on  England,  and  he 
clung  to  that  hope  with  a  kind  of  des- 
perate fidelity  and  tenacity.  He  was 
prepared  to  send  a  new  Envoy,  and, 
when  diiven  to  the  last  extremity,  to 
concede  all  vou  demanded  and  to  run 
the  risks  and  danger  of  internal  disturb- 
ances, which  he  had  described  to  yoa  in 
such  just  and  pathetic  and  such  moving 
terms.  But  he  was  not  permitted  to 
send  a  new  Envoy  to  a  new  Oonferenoe. 
The  Viceroy  believed  that  oonceasioQS 
would  be  made ;  but  he  would  not  allow 
them  to  be  made,  because  the  Ameer 
was  not  eager  enough  to  make  them. 
A  strong  Power — the  strongest  in  the 
world— -aealing  with  almost  the  weakest 
in  the  world,  forced  that  weak  Power  to 
concessions,  which  it  shows  in  II  pleas 
for  another  Conference  meant  ito  ftiture 
ruin ;  and  when  they  express  their  readi- 
ness to  make  those  concessions  you  re- 
fuse them  the  opportunity,  because  they 
have  not  shown  eagerness  enough  to 
eive  in  to  those  terms  which  they  believe 
m  the  long  run  would  ultimately  destroy 
their  country.  These  thinffs  are  hardly 
credible,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
known  thev  could  not  have  been  believed. 
You  find  the  Ameer  satisfied  in  the  main, 
though  dissatisfied  on  minor  points  with 
his  relations  with  you,  and  he  begs  you 
for  God's  sake  not  to  disturb  and  tamper 
him.  How  did  you  leave  him  ?  Did  you 
leave  him  as  you  had  found  him  ?  No ; 
you  entered  upon  a  discussion  of  Treatise 
with  him.  I  have  sometimes  heard  the 
"  faith  of  Treaties  "  and  the  *'  saoredness 
of  national  engagemente  "  talked  about 
from  the  Bench  opposite.  But  what  was 
the  mode  of  action  that  was  adopted  ? 
We  had  certain  eng^agements  with  the 
Ameer,  and  we  proposed  to  give  him 
our  opinions  about  tnose  engagements. 
What  was  the  first  communicadon  made 
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to  him  by  Sir  Lowis  Pelly  ?  He  actually 
went  to  the  length  of  using  these 
words — 

"The  only  obligations  ever  contracted  be- 
tween the  British  Government  and  the  Barakzai 
Rulers  of  Afghanistan  are  embodied  in  two 
Treaties,  of  which  the  first  was  signed  in  1855 
and  the  second  bi  1857.  The  second  of  these 
two  Treaties  was  contracted  for  a  special  and 
limited  purpose,  and  with  exclusive  reference  to 
an  occasion  which  has  long  since  passed  away. 
This  second  Treaty,  therefore,  belongs  to  the 
class  of  Treaties  known  as  transitory  Treaties ; 
and  on  both  sides  the  obligations  contracted  by 
it  have  lapsed,  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  the 
lapse  of  time."— [/^irf.  p.  216.] 

In  the  first  place,  I  conceive  that  that 
statement  is  an  untrue  statement.  The 
Article  in  question — the  second  Treaty — 
has  not  lapsed,  for  there  is  no  time 
fixed  at  which  the  obligation  under  that 
Article  is  to  lapse.  But  that  is  not  the 
point  to  which  I  wish  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House.  It  is  this — The  declaration 
of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  as  it  affects  the  only  two 
Treaties  ever  contracted  by  the  British 
Gbvemment  and  the  Eulers  of  Afghan- 
istan. Lord  Mayo  had  said  that  he 
would  view  with  the  utmost  displeasure 
the  acts  of  those  who  might  try  to  dis- 
turb Afghanistan.  Lord  Northbrook 
had  embodied  his  declaration  in  writing, 
and  sent  it  to  the  Ameer,  to  the  effect 
that  he  would  assist  the  Ameer  against 
unjust  aggression.  The  present  Govern- 
ment of  India,  representin&^  the  gentle- 
men who  are  eloquent  on  the  subject  of 
the  faith  of  Treaties,  informed  the 
Envoy  of  the  Ameer  that  the  engage- 
ments of  1855  and  1857  constitute  the 
only  obligations  of  the  British  Govem- 
meut  towards  him,  and  that  the  pro- 
mises of  Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  North- 
brook  were  cast  away  to  the  winds.  I 
think  that  the  minds  of  the  Gentlemen 
opposite,  if  I  may  say  so  without  of- 
fence, ought  to  DO  sensitive  on  that 
subject  —  a  little  more  sensitive  than 
they  are.  Those  obligations  of  Lord 
Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook  were  ex- 
ting^shed  by  implication,  and  I  am 
now  showing  that  they  are  expressly 
extinguished  by  the  declaration  of  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly.  He  referred  to  the 
writing  on  which  he  depended,  and 
to  which  he  said  nothing  beyond  could 
with  advantage  be  added.  There  is 
a  statement  that  protection  would  be 
given  to  the  Ameer  if  his  inclinations 
were  in   accordance  with  those  of  the 


British  Government.    On  page  219  you 
will  read  as  follows : — 

"  But  His  Highness  has  evinced  no  such 
desire ;  and  it  is  absurd  to  assume  that,  because 
the  British  Government  would  have  viewed 
with  severe  displeasure  in  1869  any  attempt  to 
disturb  the  throne  of  a  loyal  and  trusted  aJly, 
it  is,  therefore,  bound  in  1877  to  protect,  from 
dangers  incurred  regardless  of  its  advice,  the 
damaged  power  of  a  mistrustful  and  estranged 
neighbour." 

The  declaration  of  Lord  Mayo  is,  there- 
fore, distinctly  annihilated.  He  then 
proceeds  lower  down  the  page  to  deal 
with  Lord  Northbrook's  promise  as  he 
has  already  dealt  with  Lord  Mayo's 
promise. 

"  Lord  Northbrook  declined  to  give  the  Ameer 
the  Treaty  which  His  Highness  asked  for.  And 
therefore,  as  in  the  previous  case  at  Umballa  in 
1869,  it  is  clear  that  any  subsequent  verbal 
assurances  given  by  Lord  Northbrook  to  the 
Envoy  were  not  intended  to  commit,  and  could 
not  possibly  conmiit,  the  British  Government 
to  any  of  those  liabilities  which  it  would  have 
contiacted  on  behalf  of  the  Ameer  had  the 
Viceroy  felt  able  to  comply  with  the  request  of 
His  Highness  by  signing  with  him  a  Treaty  of 
Alliance." 

What  is  the  meaning  of  that  sentence  ? 
It  is  this — **  Beware  of  certain  obliga- 
tions contracted  towards  you  by  Lord 
Northbrook  as  there  have  been  by  Lord 
Mayo  in  1869.  You  have  declined  to 
go  into  a  Treaty  of  Alliance  which  the 
Viceroy  has  offered  to  you ;  and  as  you 
have  declined  to  go  into  it,  it  is  absurd 
to  suppose  that  the  British  Government 
now  stands  by  any  promise  which  it  then 
made."  That  annihilated  the  protection 
which  the  British  Government  had  held 
out  over  the  Ameer,  and  leaves  him  en- 
tirely exposed  to  every  blast  of  adver- 
sity. That  is  the  condition  of  the  Ameer 
at  the  close  of  this  Conference,  but  that 
was  not  all.  You  closed  the  Conference ; 
you  shut  the  door  in  his  face;  you 
stripped  him  of  the  protection  which  had 
formerly  been  granted  to  him;  you 
denied  that  the  promise  of  Lords  Mayo 
and  Northbrook  remained  in  force.  But 
that  was  not  all — you  adopted  other 
measures  of  hostility  towards  him — you 
occupied  Quetta.  The  answer  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  that  is,  that  you  occupied 
it  in  accordance  with  Treaty  right. 
True;  but  suppose  France  occupied 
Belgium  in  conformity  with  Treaty 
lights,  how  would  that  satisfy  us  ?  In 
former  days  the  ereat  confidence  of  the 
Afghans  always  lay  in  the  fact  thnt  the 

[^iStcona  Night."] 
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groat  Power  lay  outside  the  Khyber  and 
tlio  Bolau  Passes.  Was  it  nothing,  then, 
to  occupy  Quetta,  and  was  it  not  likely 
to  prove  a  grievance  with  the  Ameer  ? 
At  page  242  of  the  Afghan  Papers  there 
is  a  ref(?ronco  which  uses  these  words  : — 
**  He  reiterated  his  Quetta  grievances," 
showing  that  they  had  been  a  usual 
subject  of  discussion.  But  it  was  not 
Quetta  alone.  You  had  built  a 
bridge  across  the  Indus  and  amassed 
your  troops  in  a  way  that  must 
have  conveyed  to  the  mind  of  the  Ameer 
very  great  alann.  Whether  the  object 
of  that  military  occupation  was  to  attack 
Afghanistan  or  somebody  else  beyond 
it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  inquire.  It 
was  not  very  pleasant  for  the  Eouma- 
nians  when  the  Emperor  of  Russia  had 
to  attack  Turkey  on  the  other  side  of 
their  territory;  and  the  Ameer  must 
have  viewed  with  dread  your  military 
preparations  on  the  Indus.  You  had 
encouraged  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 
to  move  troops  towards  his  Frontier, 
and  were,  by  a  variety  of  measures, 
doing  everything  in  your  power  to  in- 
crease his  sense  of  destitution  and  weak- 
ness. When  you  had  reduced  him  to 
that  fooling,  in  what  condition  did  he 
stand  ?  Was  ho  still  to  maintain  the 
same  attitude  towards  Bussia  as  he  was 
glad  to  do  when  he  had  your  promises 
of  support?  And  now  occurred  the 
gi-eat  offence  of  the  Ameer.  He  received 
a  Mission  from  Russia;  but  he  did  so 
only  when  you  had  annihilated  your 
promises  of  support ;  when  you  had  with- 
drawn from  him  your  Native  Agents, 
and  left  him  without  the  slightest  token 
of  amity  remaining ;  and  now,  last  of 
all,  and,  perhaps,  least  credible  of  all, 
you  have  treated  this  reception  of  the 
EuFsiau  Mission  as  an  offence,  and  have 
visited  it  with  the  penalty  of  war.  For 
if  this  Proclamation  is  intelligible  at 
all,  it  has  this  meaning — that  at  a  time 
when  you  have  accepted  the  pretexts  of 
the  Russian  Government,  you  have  made 
war  upon  the  Ameer  for  accepting  the 
Russian  Mission.  They  are  thin,  trans- 
parent allegations.  Well,  Sir,  there  may 
bo  those  whose  knowledge  is  wider  than 
mine ;  but  I  will  say  this — that  the 
Ameer  did  not  voluntarily  accept  this 
Russian  Mission.  It  was  an  unwilling 
reception  on  his  part.  You  turn  round 
upon  him  now  and  say  he  accepted  it 
with  much  pomp  and  display.  But  I 
have  not  been  able  to  find  this  in  the 
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Papers.  That  is  one  of  the  oonTenienoes 
of  not  referring  to  the  Papers.  The 
Central  Asia  Papers  last  presented  to 
us  show  this — ^that  the  Russians  forced 
their  Mission  upon  the  Ameer ;  but  the 
Russians  knew  how  to  go  about  it,  and, 
in  consequence  of  this,  although  they 
sent  an  urgent  and  imperative  demand, 
they  sent  that  demand  beforehand.  We 
also  sent  an  urgent  and  inoperative 
demand ;  but  then,  instead  of  waiting 
to  let  the  Ameer  have  time  to  settle  that 
matter  with  his  own  subordinate  agents, 
we  sent  an  Envoy  on  the  heels  of  our 
demand,  and,  in  consequence,  he  was 
met  by  the  subordinate  agents  saying  to 
him — **  We  have  had  no  instructions, 
and  have,  therefore,  no  authority  to  let 
you  pass."  And  that  you  call  an  insult. 
It  is  no  insult ;  it  is  merely  a  consequence 
of  the  grossest  blundering.  What  does 
the  Ameer  say  ?  Major  Cayagnari  says, 
on  the  16th  of  June,  1878— 

"llio  Amccr  desires  tliat  Afghanistan  may 
remain  independent,  and  that  there  should  bo 
no  Envoys  of  a  different  rebgion  to  Mahom- 
medanism    in    his    kingdom.'* — ICefiiral    Atim 

(No.  1),  p.  139.] 

Wo  are  supplied  with  a  document  of  the 
5th  of  June,  1878,  that  tells  us  the 
Ameer's  first  impulse  was  to  send  a 
Mission  to  Tashkend  to  deprecate  the 
Eussian  Mission  ;  but  before  ne  did  this, 
we  are  told, 

*  *  A  letter  was  received  by  him  from  Kaufijnan, 
corrohoniting  the  Agent's  statement,  and  adding 
that  the  Envoy  mnst  be  received  by  the  Ameer 
at  Cabul,  as  ho  had  been  sent  by' the.  express 
commands  of  the  Emperor." — [Ibid.  140.] 

Now,  Sir,  the  Hussians  sent  an  absolute 
command  to  the  Ameer ;  but,  being 
men  of  business,  they  sent  that  commanu 
to  him  without  sending  the  Mission  on 
its  heels,  and  thus  they  enabled  the 
Ameer  to  take  his  decision  without 
shaming  himself  in  the  face  of  his  own 
servants.  But  you  send  your  demand 
with  your  Mission  close  behind  it,  before 
he  has  time  for  consideration ;  and  the 
consequence  is  it  is  stopped,  not  by  the 
act  of  the  Ameer,  as  you  most  unjustly 
accuse  him,  but  by  the  act  of  his  subor- 
dinates, who  could  not  let  it  pass  without 
authority.  Such  are  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  Ameer  received  the  Hus- 
sian  Mission.  But  what  have  been  our 
transactions  in  Bussia  ?  The  India  Office 
appears  to  avow  a  good  deal  more 
courage  than  the  Foreign  Office.  It 
suggests,  on  the  8th  of  August, 
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*'  The  adoption  of  sucli  language  at  St.  Peters- 
burgh  as  may  bo  best  calculated  to  bring  about 
a  result  such  as  the  engagements  of  Russia  en- 
title ufl  to  expect." — [/A/rf.  143.] 

So  Lord  Salisbury  writes  to  Mr.  Plun- 
kett— 

"Should  it  prove  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  statement  that  a  Russian  JMission  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Cabul,  you  will  express  the  hope  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  may  bo  at 
once  withdrawn,  as  beinp:  inconsistent  with  the 
assurances  so  frequently  received  from  his 
Highness."— [/Airf.  150.] 

And  then  M.  de  Giers  writes  to  Mr. 
Piunkett  that  the  Mission  is 

"of  a  provisional  nature,  and  one  of  simple 
courtesy;  it  cannot,  therefore,  interfere  in 
any  way  with  the  pacific  assurances  which  you 
mention."— [/d/W.  164.] 

But  Lord  Salisbury  did  not  ask  whetber 
it  was  a  Mission  of  a  merely  courteous 
and  provisional  character;  he  asked 
whether  there  was  a  Mission  at  all,  and, 
if  there  was,  he  asked  that  it  might  be 
withdrawn.  And  the  answer  is — *'We 
have  got  a  Mission,  but  we  think  fit 
to  call  it  a  Mission  of  courtesy  and 
of  a  provisional  character."  But  I 
should  like  to  know  who  is  to  draw 
the  distinction?  If  there  was  such  a 
distinction  at  all,  it  should  have  been 
embodied  in  Lord  Salisbury's  letter,  and 
directions  should  have  been  given  to  as- 
certain of  what  character  it  really  was. 
The  Bussians  refuse  to  withdraw  the 
Mission,  and  say  it  is  within  the  under- 
standing with  our  Government.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  committed 
themselves  to  that.  But  1  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  not  within  the  understand- 
ing, and  I  think  I  have  some  right  to 
speak  upon  this  matter.  The  under- 
standing was,  that  Bussia  should  exer- 
cise no  influence  in  Afghanistan,  and 
the  sending  of  a  Bussian  Mission  to 
Gabul  was  an  exercise  of  Bussian  influ- 
ence. Bussia  j  ustified  her  military  mea- 
sures by  the  disturbed  state  of  relations 
with  her  which  you  had  created.  Why 
did  not  she  justify  on  the  same  ground 
her  Mission  to  Cabul  ?  Why,  if  she  had 
done  so,  the  Mission  to  Cabul  must  have 
passed  away  at  once,  and  it  could  never 
Lave  been  renewed.  But  she  put  it  upon 
a  new  ground,  as  to  which  she  may  have 
obtained  information  beforehand,  that 
you  were  prepared  to  admit  it.  And, 
therefore,  Kussia  has  got  now,  by  the 
allowance  of  the  Government  opposite, 
and  for  the  first  time  and  in  complete 


derogation  of  the  communications  with 
Lord  Clarendon  and  Lord  Granville,  a 
title  to  send  what  she  may  think  fit  to 
call  a  Mission  of  courtesy  and  of  a  pro- 
visional character  to  Cabul  as  often  as 
she  pleases.  That  is  the  humiliation  to 
which  you  have  subjected  yourselves  by 
first  making  a  demand  and  then  tamely 
submitting  to  the  rejection  of  it.  And, 
now,  how  are  the  facts  ?  Has  the  Mis- 
sion come  back  ?  It  is  of  no  avail  whe- 
ther the  Envoy  has  come  back.  You 
have  established  and  allowed  a  title 
which  may  be  renewed  at  the  pleasure 
of  the  Bussian  Government.  But  we 
do  not  even  know  that  the  Mission  has 
come  back.  It  may  be  there  at  this 
moment,  while  you  are  making  war 
against  the  Ameer.  I  do  not  like  to  ap- 
peal to  national  pride;  but  I  think  it 
requires  a  very  small  share  of  national 
pride  to  feel  sentiments  of  very  strong 
aversion  to  a  tame  submissal  to  Bussia, 
while  at  the  same  time  you  are  making 
glorification  of  marching  your  legions  to 
Cabul.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  referred 
last  night  to  vicarious  punishment,  and 
he  did  so  with  considerable  justice.  You 
have  a  groimd  of  complaint  against 
Bussia,  and  you  make  war  on  the 
Ameer ;  and,  having  made  war  on  the 
Ameer,  you  are  going  to  exact  compen- 
sation from  the  Border  Tribes.  Tlie 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
been  to  make  war  upon  the  innocent  for 
the  faults  of  the  guilty.  First,  the  Ameer 
must  be  punished  for  the  offence  of  Bus- 
sia, and  then  the  Frontier  tribes  must 
sufl'er  for  the  vicarious  faults  of  the 
Ameer.  I  do  not  know  whether  the 
House  is  aware  of  it,  but  I  have  here  a 
curious  document.  It  is  a  Treaty  with 
the  King  and  the  Chiefs  of  Old  Calabar 
and  Duke  Town,  made  by  the  Bepre- 
seutative  of  Her  Majesty,  Mr.  David 
Hopkin.  The  names  of  the  Chiefs  I 
need  not  attempt  to  read .  The  substance 
of  the  Treaty  is  this — **  That  the  under- 
signed King  and  Chiefs  of  Duke  Town, 
Old  Calabar,  undertake  to  forbid  the  old 
practice  of  inflicting  punishment  upon 
the  innocent  in  room  of  the  guilty  in  the 
whole  regions  of  Old  Calabar."  The 
Government  will  not  object  to  this  re- 
ference. The  noble  Lord  has  declared, 
in  language  which  must  recommend  itself 
to  all  the  Liberals  in  the  House,  that 
we  should  always  be  ready  to  change 
our  ideas  and  our  measures,  and  to  rc- 
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coive  instruction  from  all  sources.     Do 
not  let  Her  Majesty's  Gh)yemnienty  then» 
be  ashamed  to  take  a  lesson  from  Old 
Calabar.     Let  them  put  an  end  to  this 
system  of  making  the  innocent  suffer  for 
the  guilty.     If  the  Ameer  has  offended 
you — justly  offended  you — do  not  visit 
his  sins  upon  the  Frontier  tribes;  and  if 
Bussia  has  broken  her  engagements  with 
you,  do  not  visit  the  punishment  of  the 
breach  of  engagement  upon  the  Ameer. 
I  have  now  touched  upon  nearly  all  the 
points  to  which  I  need  refer.  The  House 
has  done  me  great  kindness  in  listening 
to  me  for  so  long ;  but  this  question  has 
an  enormous  range,  and  it  requires  time 
to  deal  with  it.   You  have  proceeded,  as 
I  have  already  stated,  to  make  the  re- 
ception by  the  Ameer  of  the  Bussian 
Mission  a  cardinal  ground  of  offence  and 
of  aggpression  upon  him  at  a  time  when 
you  left  him  no  other  option  whatever, 
and  at  a  time  when  he  was  ready  to  en- 
danger his  own  independence  as  a  Sove- 
reign  for  the   sake   of   pleasing    you. 
"When  you  sent  your  Mission  you  re- 
ceived Reports  from  your  own  Vakeel 
on  the  1 7  th  and  1 8  th  of  September  which 
should  have  led  you  to  pause  before  you 
pressed  its  reception  upon  the  Ameer. 
The  Vakeel  was  a  man  you  trusted ;  you 
had  no  other  Agent ;  there  was  no  oUier 
person  to  whom  you  could  refer;  and 
your  own  Agent,  as  reported   by  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain,    advises   you  to 
postpone  the  project.     He  says  the  Mis- 
sion should  be  held  in  abeyance,  other- 
wise some  harm  will  ensue.  On  the  18th 
you  sent  that  to  which  no  Member  or 
Bepresentative  of  Her  Majesty's   (Go- 
vernment, so  far  at  least  as  I  know,  has 
supplied  the  slightest  answer.     On  the 
18th  September  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain 
telegraphs  another  message — 

"  Another  letter  received  from  Nawab  Gho- 
lam  Hasan  Khan  after  an  interview  with  Wazir 
iShah  Muhammad,  who  assiu^d  Nawah,  on  his 
oath,  that  the  Ameer  intimated  that  he  would 
send  for  the  Mission  in  order  to  clear  up  mutual 
misunderstandings,  provided  there  was  no  at- 
tempt to  force  this  Mission  upon  him  without  his 
consent  being  iirst  granted  according  to  usual 
custom  ;  other^nse  he  would  resist  it,  as  coming 
in  such  a  manner  would  be  a  slight  to  him.** — 
lA/ffhanistaHy  No.  1,  p.  242.] 

What  had  the  poor  man  done  ?  He  had 
lost  the  advantage  of  all  your  promises, 
and  he  had  seen  your  hostile  prepara- 
tions at  Quetta  and  elsewhere,  and  he 
had  even  been  ready  to  endanger  the 
internal  tranquillity  of  his  country  for 

Mr.  Gladstone 


the  sake  of  meeting  ^ur  views,  and 
was  now  ready  to  receive  ^ar  Miasion, 
if  you  would  only  send  it  in  much,  a 
way  as  to  preserve  his  honour,  his  self- 
respeot,  and  his    dignity  in    the  face 
of  nis  Asiatic  subjects.    But  then  we 
are  to  be  told  that  this  poor  quarrel 
did  not  turn  upon  the  rights  or  wrongs 
of  the  Ameer,  but  u^n  the  supposed 
necessity  for  the  creation  of  a  soientifio 
Frontier.     Before  Lord  Mayor's    Day 
the  whole  world  was    filled  with  idle 
rumours  and  with  newspaper  tales ;  but 
on  that  day,  when  Ministers  were  to  un- 
bosom themselves,  all  these  foul  vapoun 
were  to  be  dispersed  by  the  rising  sun. 
But  what  the  rising  sun  did  was  to  show 
us  the  necessity  there  was  for  our  hav- 
ing a  scientific  Frontier  in  India.    I  am 
really  loath  to  dwell  upon  the  historical 
aspect  of  these  extraordinary  transac- 
tions.    We  are  now  at  war ;  our  gallant 
Forces    are  engaged  in  mortal  strife. 
You  have  made  this  war  in  concealment 
from  Parliament ;    in  reversal  of  the 
policy  of  every  Indian  and  Home  Qo- 
vemment  that  has  existed  for  the  last 
25  years ;  in  contempt  of  the  supplica- 
tion of  the  Ameer,  through  his  Minister, 
that  you  would  let  things  alone ;  in  de- 
termined refusal  to  hear  a  new  Com- 
missioner, when  the  Commissioner  he 
sent  to  Peshawur  was  dead ;  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  views  of  your  own  Vakeel  at 
the  moment  when  he  told  you  that  the 
Ameer,  if  his  sense  of  honour  and  self- 
respect  were  spared,  and  the  men  were 
withdrawn,  would  grant  you  a  Mission ; 
at  the  time  when  you  had  accepted  the 
Bussian  Treaty;   at  this  time  you  de- 
clared   that   you    wanted    a    scientific 
Frontier.     Such  are  the  extraordinary 
circumstances  in  which  you  are  placed. 
And  it  is  impossible  to  refrain  from  the 
recollection  that  an  Afghan  War  is  no 
new  war.     We  made  war  in  error  upon 
Afghanistan  in  1838.    To  err  is  human 
and  pardonable.     But  we  have  erred  a 
second  time  on  the  same  ground,  and 
with  no  better  justification.    That  may 
also  be  human ;  and  if,  as  such,  it  be 
pardonable,  it   is  certainly,  to  say  the 
least,  lamentable,  and  repeated  error  is 
a  grief.    This  error  has  been  repeated 
in  the  face  of  every  warning  conceivable 
and  imaginable,  and  in  the  face  of  an 
unequalled  mass  of  authorities,  and  in 
the  face  of  your  own  Agent  on  the  spot. 
It  is  proverbially  said  that  history  re- 
peats itself;  and  certainly  the  repetition 
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is  in  some  cases  singular  and  touching. 
There  has  rarely  been  an  occasion  in 
wliich  there  has  been  a  nearer  approach 
to  identity  than  in  the  case  of  the  pre- 
sent and  the  former  wars.  We  have 
plunged  into  war  upon  the  same  ground, 
to  act  against  the  same  people,  and  to 
fight  against  the  son  of  uie  same  man 
whom  we  previously  fought  against. 
There  is  still  many  a  living  being  in 
Afghanistan  whose  memory  bleeds  at 
the  recollection  of  the  horrors  we  car- 
ried into  their  country  and  which  we 
ourselves  endured  not  yet  40  years  ago, 
and  yet  all  this  is  to  be  done  over  again. 
May  Heaven  avert  the  omen  which  may 
next  suggest  itself !  May  Heaven  avert 
that  catastrophe  which  befel  our  Army 
in  1841,  ana  that  sanguinary  massacre 
which  followed  upon  tiiat  catastrophe ! 
But  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  must 
surely  feel  that  Uie  terrible  calamities 
of  those  four  years  could  not  pass  away 
without  leaving  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  A%hanistan  most  painful 
traces.  How  is  it  possible  they  could 
look  with  favour,  except  as  the  result  of 
the  long- continuance  of  kindly  relations, 
upon  the  people  who  had  invaded  them 
without  cause,  and  had  suffered  and 
made  them  suffer  so  profoundly  as  the 
consequence  of  that  invasion?  How- 
ever, it  so  happened  that  after  1842, 
and  after  the  successful  march  of  Pol- 
lock and  the  operations  of  Nott,  25 
years  of  wise  and  cautious  and  far-see- 
ing government  prevailed,  both  in  Eng- 
land and  in  India,  and  every  effort  was 
made  to  efface  these  painful  memories, 
and  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  lasting 
concord.  I  remember  a  beautiful  de- 
scription of  one  of  our  modem  Poets  of 
a  great  battle-field  during  the  Punic 
Wars,  in  which  he  observed — 

**  Wherefore  a  moment  Nature  was  laid 
waste,  and  nothing  but  the  tokens  of  carnage 
were  left  upon  the  ground ;  but  day  by  day  and 
hour  by  hour  she,  returning  to  her  kindly  task, 
removed  one  by  one,  and  put  out  of  sight  these 
hideous  tokens,  and  restored  the  scene  to  order, 
beauty,  and  peace." 

It  was  a  crisis  like  this  that  the  Viceroys 
of  this  country  were  running  througn, 
and  the  (Governments  of  this  country, 
irrespective  of  Party,  supported  these 
Yiceroys.  I  now  ask,  is  all  this  to  be 
undone?  The  sword  is  drawn;  the 
bloody  hand  is  to  be  manifested  again, 
and  is  already  manifested,  in  that  un- 
lu^py  country.    The  struggle  may,  per- 


haps, be  short.     Ood  grant  that  it  may 
be  short !    God  grant  that  it  may  not 
be  sharp !     But  you,  having  once  en- 
tered upon  it,  cannot  tell  whether  it  will 
be  short  or  long.    You  cannot  tell  what 
will    be    its    limits.    You  have  again 
brought     in     devastation     and     again 
created  a  necessity  which,  I  hope,  will 
be  met  by  other  men,  with  other  minds, 
in  happier  days;   that  other  Viceroys 
and  other  Governments,  but  other  Vice- 
roys especially — such  men  as  Canning, 
Lawrence,  Mayo,  and  Northbrook — ^will 
undo  this  evil  work  in  which  you  are 
now  eng^aged.    It  cannot  be  undone  in 
a  moment,  although  the  torch  of  a  mad- 
man may  bum  down  an  edifice  which  it 
has    taken   the    genius,  the    skill,  the 
labour,  and  the   lavish    prodigality  of 
ages  to  erect.     As  I  have  said,  it  cannot 
be  imdone  in  a  moment.    The  best  way 
we  can  act  is  to  look  for  the  re-instate- 
ment  of  that  pacifying  and  mitigating 
process  which  will    ultimately,  though 
remotely,    result    in    success.    In    tne 
meantime,  I  should  have  some  hope  of 
this  Division,  if  I  really  believed  that 
many  hon.  Members  of  this  House  had 
made  themselves  individually  masters  of 
the  case  which  is  disclosed  in  the  deep 
recesses  of  those  two  volumes  of  Parlia- 
mentary Papers.     They  have  not  done 
and  cannot  do  this,  and,  therefore,  this 
vote  will  g^  as  other  votes  have  gone. 
You  will  obtain  the  warrant  of  Parlia- 
ment and  the  triumph  of  military  suc- 
cess for  the  moment.     That   military 
success  has  not  been  quite  so  unchecked 
up  to  the  present;  but  it  has  in  sub- 
stance corresponded  to  that  which  led 
us  on  in  1838,  and  blinded  us  to  the 
perilous  nature  of  the  step  which  we 
were  taking.     Be  that  as  it  may,  how- 
ever, you  will  probably  obtain  sanction 
and  the  warrant  which  you  seek.     The 
responsibility  which  is  now  yours  alone 
will  be  shared  with  you  by  the  majority 
of  this  House.     Many  will  decline  to 
share  it.     Many  will  hope  in  the  ulti- 
mate disapproval  and  reversal  of  your 
course  by  the  nation;  but  even  if  the 
nation  should  refuse,  and  should  indeed 
bow  in  submission   to  the  tribunal  of 
ultimate  appeal,  they  will  still  feel  they 
have  discharged  their  duty  in  this  criti- 
cal moment— -a  duty  absolutely  incum- 
bent on  them,  as  they  believe,  if  they 
are  right  in  thinking  that  truth   and 
justice  are  the  only  sure  foundation  of 
mtemational  relations,  and  that  there 
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is  no  possession  either  for  peoples  or  for 
men  so  precious  as  a  just  and  honour- 
able name. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL:  I  feel,  Sir, 
that  I  rise  at  an  immense  disadvantage 
in  following  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
and  I  must,  therefore,  ask  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  while  I  refer  to 
some  subjects  which  he  has  mentioned, 
and  some,  perhaps,  to  which  he  has  not 
alluded.  I  cannot  but  give  my  admira- 
tion and  entire  concurrence  to  the  con- 
cluding sentences  of  his  speech ;  for  I 
should  be  one  of  the  last  men  in  this 
House  who  would  wish  to  see  this  coun- 
try engaged  in  an  unjust  and  unneces- 
sary war.  But  while  I  admire  that 
passage  in  the  speech  of  my  right  hon. 
Friend,  I  cannot  help  saying  that  I 
thought  the  first  part  of  his  speech  was 
marked  by  a  very  narrow  and  bitter 
spirit.  I  fail  to  see  why  a  man  of  his 
eminence  should  have  thought  it  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  a  close  and  narrow 
verbal  criticism  which,  surely,  does  not 
constitute  the  point  at  issue.  I  was  also 
surprised  to  hear  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man object  to  the  observation  of  the 
noble  I^rd  who  commenced  the  debate 
this  evening,  that  **we  shall  continue 
our  hostility  until  we  have  received  the 
due  submission  of  our  enemy."  .The 
views  of  the  noble  Lord  are  those  of  a 
majority  of  this  House,  and  are  shared, 
I  believe,  by  a  very  large  section  of  the 

?ublic,  both  at  home  and  in  India ;  and 
cannot,  therefore,  understand  anyone, 
in  face  of  the  fact  of  such  a  x>olicy 
being  approved,  expressing  a  hope  that 
our  Forces  should  turn  back  until  the 
object  with  which  they  were  put  into  the 
field  had  been  attained.  Again,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  rather  hard 
upon  the  noble  Lord  when  he  charged 
him  with  having  made  statements  that 
could  not  be  verified  by  the  Books  and 
which  had  no  shred  of  truth.  [Mr. 
Gl.u)stone  :  Proof.]  Well,  proof.  Then, 
again,  he  charged  tne  Government  with 
having  saluted  the  country  with  600 
pages  of  information,  and  then  asked 
the  House,  at  a  short  notice,  to  give  an 
opinion  upon  that  information  so  af- 
forded. But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  spoken  often  enough  on  this  subject 
in  the  country,  and  has,  in  language 
BuiHcieutly  strong  to  satisfy  anybody,  at- 
tacked the  policy  and  the  conduct  of  the 
Govornmont  without  having  in  his  pos- 
session a  single  one  of  those  500  pages. 

Mr,  Oladsione 


We  know  perfectly  well  that  lie  has 
been  making  his  case  without  saffident 
facts  to  supx>ort  his  statements  and  ar- 
guments; and  it  is,  therefore,  rather 
hard  for  the  right  hon.  G^ntieman 
to  come  down  here  now  to  charge  the 
Government  with  reckless  negUgence 
and  gross  mis-statements  in  the  course 
of  these  Papers. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE :  I  do  not  wish  to 
be  misunderstood.  I  have  only  made 
the  charges  this  evening  against  two 
documents. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL :  It  is  quite  true 
that  the  charges  have  this  evening  only 
been  made  against  two  documents ;  but 
in  the  country  he  has  charged  the 
whole  Government  with  reckless  and 
gross  misconduct  and  mis-management. 
[Mr.  Gladstone  :  No.]  But  I  say  yes; 
and  I  intend  to  prove  it.  The  right  non. 
Gentleman  says  there  has  been  a  broken 
statute ;  but  he  defers  his  proof  of  his 
statement  to  another  day.  I,  however, 
do  not  propose  to  let  that  statement 
alone.  I  am  going  to  call  attention,  not 
only  to  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  said  in  this  House,  but  to  speeches 
which  he  has  made  beyond  its  waUs — 
speeches  which  ought,  in  my  opinion,  to 
be  brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion 
by  means  of  the  debates  which  proceed 
in  this  House.  Before  proceeding  with  this 
branch  of  my  subject,  let  me  say,  in  re- 
ference to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread),  who 
raised  this  debate,  that  I  never  heard  a 
mass  of  Parliamentary  Papers  handled 
with  more  precision  and  accuracy  by  a 
Member  occupying  a  seat  on  a  back 
Bench  than  was  shown  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman. He  based  upon  his  Quotations 
and  references  some  rather  sweeping 
charges  against  the  GK)vernment;  and 
the  House  will  agree  with  me  that  there 
never  was  a  time  when  more  sweeping 
invective  was  applied  to  an  Executive 
Government  than  has  been  used  with- 
in the  last  throe  months.  As  I  have 
said,  the  hon.  I^Iember  for  Bedford  used 
some  rather  strong  expressions;  but 
they  were  the  very  milk  of  human 
kindness  compared  with  what  we  have 
been  lately  accustomed  to;  it  is  like 
sucking  painted  loUypops,  after  the  ex- 
pressions we  have  so  recently  heard 
out-of-doors — expressions  the  considerti- 
tion  of  which  ought  not  to  be  postponed, 
but  at  once  proceeded  with.  Once  so 
brought  forward,  it  is  easy  to  show  tho 
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country  how  little  foundation  there  is  for 
the  charges,  except  in  the  fever  by  which 
iihey  were  engendered.  On  another 
point,  also,  I  must  give  credit  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  for  the  way  he  ad- 
vocated the  case  of  Lord  Lawrence.  He 
has  tried  to  make  out  as  good  a  case, 
perhaps,  as  could  be  made  out  for  the 
olundering  and  impotent  policy  of  Lord 
Lawrence.  [**0h!"]  That  it  was 
blundering  and  impotent  I  can  prove 
from  documents  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House.  Lord  Lawrence  has  taken  a 
very  active  part  in  this  matter ;  there- 
fore, I  am  desirous  to  refer  to  him  for  a 
few  minutes.  He  is  an  ex-Viceroy  of 
India,  and  the  confidence  and  the  favours 
of  the  Sovereign  have  been  heaped  upon 
him.  He  is  at  this  moment  the  head 
of  the  Ameer's  Afghan  Committee  in 
London.  It  is  the  same  Lord  Lawrence 
whose  epistolary  indiscretions  have  as- 
tonished the  town ;  and  it  is  he  to  whom, 
not  through  any  Party  feeling,  the 
public  opinion  of  the  country,  through  the 
papers  and  correspondents,  points  as  one 
of  the  principal  authors  of  the  mischief 
and  troubles  in  which  we  are  now  placed. 
P*  Oh ! "]  That  may  be  contested ;  but 
1  shall  prove  it.  I  take  the  opinion  of 
one  of  the  best  of  the  men  who  have 
written  on  this  subject  —  Sir  Henry 
Hawlinson.  I  look  upon  Sir  Heni*y 
Bawlinson  as  a  most  impartial  witness. 
\A  latigh.'\  The  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  laughs  at  that ; 
but  no  one  can  doubt  that  Sir  Henry 
Kawlinson,  from  his  long  experience  in 
matters  affecting  Eastern  interests,  is 
fully  capable  of  giving  an  opinion  on 
such  a  question.  Well,  he  says  our 
troubles  commenced  with  the  hesita- 
tion of  Lord  Lawrence  in  recognizing 
the  Ameer  Shore  Ali  as  the  right- 
ful Buler  of  Cabul  after  the  death  of 
Dost  Mahomed  ;  and  if  the  noble  Mar- 
quess questions  the  accuracy  of  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson,  I  must  refer  him  to 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  who,  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  newspapers,  also  admits 
the  troubles  with  Afghanistan  have  been 
owing  to  the  period  while  he  was  in  the 
Gladstone  Administration.  After  find- 
ing that  repeated  over  and  over  again  in 
the  papers,  I  was  surprised  to  hear  the 
hon.  Member  make  this  audacious  state- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  said — **The 
front  of  the  offence  was  Lord  Salisbury's 
letters  in  1875,  and  to  him  must  be 
l^ttributed  the  cf^use  of  the  present  war." 


I  have  been  in  Parliament  a  good  many 
years,  and  heard  a  great  many  state- 
ments and  hostile  remarks  against  the 
policy  of  Members  of  different  Govern- 
ments ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
heard  a  more  unfair  or  ungenerous  state- 
ment in  attacking  a  Government  than 
to  assert  publicly  that  the  cause  of  this 
war  is  due  to  Lord  Salisbury.  I  was 
anxious  to  bring  the  point  before  the 
House,  in  order  to  show  that  the  Papers 
cannot  sustain  that  view  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
says  he  has  listened  to  everything  in  the 
course  of  this  debate,  and  has  read  all 
the  Papers.  I  have  also  listened  to  the 
debate,  and  have  read  the  Papers  with 
as  much  ability  as  I  can  bring  to  bear 
upon  them ;  but  I  must  say  that  after 
all  the  explanations  and  declamations 
against  the  Government,  I  fail  to  recog- 
nize or  to  accept  the  full  weight  and 
burden  of  the  indictment  which  has 
been  so  freely  levelled  not  only  against 
the  Executive  of  this  country,  but 
against  Parliament  itself  which  has 
supported  the  Executive;  and,  indeed, 
one  of  the  accusations  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich is  that  Parliament  having  sup- 
ported the  Government,  that  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  be  got  rid  of.  I  am 
anxious,  however,  to  express  my  feeling 
— which,  I  believe,  is  shared  by  a  great 
many  hon.  Gentlemen  in  this  House  as 
well  as  in  the  country — and  that  is  a 
feeling  of  anxiety  and  concern  as  re- 
gards these  affairs  that  are  going  on  in 
the  North- Western  Frontier  of  India. 
It  is  an  anxiety  which  arises,  ndt  from 
any  mistrust  as  to  the  result  of  the  mili- 
tary operations  in  the  difficult  Passes 
and  mountain  fastnesses  which  separate 
Afghanistan  from  our  Indian  Empire. 
I  hope — and  I  am  sure  I  am  expressing 
sentiments  which  everyone  will  share  — 
that  the  arms  of  England,  under  God's 
Providence,  will  be  completely  success- 
ful in  the  work  in  which  they  are  en- 
gaged. We  trust  that  the  gallant  little 
army — not  ** our  legions;"  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  says  we  are  pouring  our 
legions  into  Afghanistan ;  there  is  an 
army  of  30,000,  not  one-half  of  them 
within  the  Ameer's  territory  at  present 
— will  rival  and  emulate  the  heroic 
valour  and  discipline  of  the  British  arms, 
which  have  on  every  field  shone  con- 
spicuous.    Even  at   this   moment  we 

[^Secand  Niyhf] 
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have  proof  of  that  in  the  successful 
strategic  achievement  of  Qeneral  Roberts 
and  his  comrades.  No  one  can  doubt 
or  mistrust  the  success  of  this  expe- 
dition ;  but  I  share  the  opinion  ex- 
pressed to-night  by  the  right  hon.  Qen- 
tleman.  I  see  dangers  that  may  arise 
from  the  very  success  and  the  victories 
which  we  may  achieve.  I  think  nothing 
has  been  more  truly  said  than  that  our 
difficulties  will  arise  with  the  anxieties 
and  troubles  of  the  diplomatic  negotia- 
tions which  must  ensue  not  only  in  dealing 
with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  but  pro- 
bably, and  most  certainly,  with  an  enemy 
concealed  behind  the  Ameer's  back,  who 
has  had,  no  doubt,  a  great  hand  in 
these  troubles.  It  is  because  I  share  the 
anxieties  of  both  sides  of  the  House  in 
this  respect  that  I  am  glad  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  on  the  first  night  of  the 
Session,  did  not  find  acceptance.  I  am 
glad  that  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  has  given  this  House  an 
opportunity  of  stating  its  opinion  frankly 
ana  fully  before  Cl^istmas.  We  shaU 
now  know  fully  the  views  entertained 
upon  this  most  serious  and  g^ve  ques- 
tion. No  doubt  the  object,  in  a  Party 
sense,  is  to  pass  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon 
the  Cabinet;  and  if  the  hon.  Member 
succeeded  there  would,  probably,  not 
only  be  a  change  of  Government,  but, 
what  is  far  worse,  a  change  of  policy 
also.  The  right  hon.  Qentleman  has 
said  a  ^ood  deal  to-night,  in  answer  to 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  John  Manners), 
about  the  old  way  and  the  new  way,  and 
I  think  he  has  put  a  very  unfair  con- 
struction on  the  object  which  the  noble 
Lord  had  in  view  when  he  made  that 
remark ;  but  certainly  I  should  be  very 
much  surprised  if,  after  the  vehemence 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentieman,  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  noble  Marquess  had  been 
allowed,  that  we  should  say  nothing.  It 
is  important  to  bear  in  mind  the  sudden 
change  of  front  made  by  the  Opposition. 
Let  us  recollect  the  first  night  of  the  Ses- 
sion. Earl  Granville  said — [**  Order!"] 
—  perhaps  you  will  repudiate  it  — 
[<*No!'n— Lord  Granville  said— 

Mr.  speaker  :  Order,  order ! 

Sir  ROBERT  PEEL :  It  was  observed 
by  Lord  Granville  the  other  night — 
[''  Order !"]— I  think.  Sir,  I  am  in  Order 
in  referring  to  this  ?  Well,  Lord  Gran- 
ville was  understood  to  say  that  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  move  any  Amend- 

Sir  Robert  Peel 


meut  expressing  any  definite  opinion 
upon  the  action  of  the  Ministers.  In 
this  House,  the  same  night,  the  noble 
Marquess  went  a  great  deal  ftirther.  He 
was  most  emphatic.  On  the  first  night 
he  said — ' '  The  Papers  are  so  voluminooB, 
and  the  matter  is  so  new  and  requires 
such  careful  consideration,  that  no  hon. 
Member  would  be  justified  in  calling  at- 
tention to  this  erave  question  and  pro- 
nouncing a  final  opinion  on  the  oonauct 
pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Government." 
A  g^eat  change,  then,  has  come  over 
hon.  Members.  I  have  referred  to 
strong  language.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  used  some 
strong  language.  He  was  very  angiy 
with  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Sur- 
quess  of  Hartington)  for  making  the 
suggestions  he  submitted  on  the  first 
night  of  the  Session,  when  sonuuiyhon. 
Members  were  ready  to  rush  into  the  fray. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  Goschen)  made  use  of  an  ex- 
pression also  bearing  upon  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  and  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  intentionally  kept  back  the 
Papers.  I  must  say  that,  in  my  opinion, 
if  ever  there  was  a  Government  which 
has  been  lavish  not  only  in  the  infor- 
mation it  gave,  but  in  the  anxiety  and 
desire  it  has  shown  to  communicate  it,  it 
is  the  present  Government.  Why,  the 
House  has  had  a  Book  of  600  pases  got 
ready  for  its  use  in  the  course  of  a  few 
days.  Then  there  is  the  junior  Member 
for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  who 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  statements  of 
anyone.  The  hon.  Gentieman  will  ex- 
cuse me  for  saying  so ;  but  he  has  not 
had  much  experience  in  this  House, 
and  he  is  always  ready  to  bring  forward 
his  patent  medicines  for  remedies. 
'*  Chamberlain's  plans"  are  so  con- 
stantly brought  forward  in  the  Midland 
Counties  that  I  am  quite  sick  of  them. 
Then  there  is  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  who,  of  course, 
cannob  sit  still,  though  I  must  say  that 
the  hon.  Member's  knowledge  of  Indian 
afiairs  always  commands  the  respect  of 
the  House,  and  although  many  hon. 
Members  do  not  share  his  opinions  they 
are  sure  to  catch  the  attention  of  the 
House.  This  chanfi;e  of  front  on  the 
part  of  the  Opposition  is  very  curious. 
Here  we  have  seven  or  eight  malcon- 
tents— what  a  hideous  chorus  of  mal- 
contents from  every  Liberal  point  of  the 
political  compass— -all  finding  fault  with 
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the  noble  Marquess  for  what  he  has 
done,  with  the  policy  and  wishes  of 
Lord  Oranyille  expressed  in  "another 
place,"  and  with  the  policy  of  the  Qto- 
vemment.  From  whence  comes  this 
change  of  front?  It  is  quite  cleUr 
that  the  fever  heat,  the  virulent  spirit, 
and  the  active  mind  of  the  right  hon. 
Qentleman  the  Member  for  Ghreenwioh, 
is  the  cause  of  it.  The  Motion  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  is  a 
Vote  of  Oensnre  and  Want  of  Con- 
fidence. That  is  the  broad  issue;  but 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  calls  it  a  "  narrow  issue." 
There  must  be  a  difference  even  in  the 
mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  be- 
tween broad  and  narrow.  It  is  quite 
dear  from  what  we  have  heard  to-night 
that  if  he  did  not  want  to  turn  out  the 
GK>vemment,  he  wanted  a  change  of 
policy  in  the  affairs  of  India,  and  to 
bring  back  those  who  in  his  Adminis- 
tration had  been  the  cause  of  the  war.  I 
think  that  the  difficulties  which  have 
arisen  have  been  occasioned  by  the  policy 
of  the  Gladstone  Administration ;  and 
that  the  stain  to  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  eloquently  alluded  in  his  con- 
cluding remains,  notwithstanding  all 
the  apologies  for  ex-Cabinet  Ministers, 
all  the  profuse  recriminations  and  epis- 
tolary correspondence  of  ex-Viceroys 
of  India,  must  be  on  the  Members  who 
acted  in  that  Administration.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said  he  should  like  to 
see  those  who  had  broken  the  statutes 
brought  to  the  bar  of  public  opinion. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  one  of  those 
who  |has  for  a  very  long  time,  from 
very  incomplete  'information,  been  in- 
dulging in  severe  charges  against  the 
Government;  and  he  and  Ijord  Law- 
rence are,  perhaps,  the  two  men  who 
have  most  embarrassed  the  Government. 
Lord  Lawrence  has  published  a  corre- 

rndence  of  17  columns  of  l%e  Times,  I 
not  know  whether  hon.  Members 
have  read  it,  but  I  have,  and  I  must  say 
it  was  most  weary,  weary  reading.  Lord 
Lawrence  is  a  man  of  very  great  autho- 
rity; but,  under  the  circumstances,  I 
should  pay  very  litde  respect  to  his 
opinion  on  this  subject.  Lord  Lawrence 
has  made  many  statements  in  the  coun- 
try as  to  the  Ameer  and  to  the  Committee 
in  London,  and  he  is  one  of  those  who 
have  given  the  most  information  to 
our  enemies.  Lord  Lawrence,  however, 
when  invited  to  attend  a  public  meeting 

YOJj.  OCXLni.     [thibd  sbbibs.] 


at  Bradford  to  discuss  the  war,  and  the 
causes  which  brought  it  about,  wrote  to 
the  Committee  declining  to  attend  — 
the  Papers  having  then  Deen  presented 
— and  said — **  I  am  so  busy  with  the 
Papers  on  the  Afghan  affair  that  time 
alone  would  not  permit  me  to  be  pre- 
sent at  your  demonstration."  iNow, 
we  must  recollect  that  for  weeks  before 
Lord  Lawrence  was  so  thoroughly  well- 
informed  on  the  case,  in  his  own  opi- 
nion, ^at  he  had  been  attacking  the 
policy  of  the  Executive,  and  making  ac- 
cusations in  the  newspapers,  which  every- 
one thought  were  wholly  uncalled  for. 
Well,  then,  there  is  a  Member  (Mr. 
Childers)  whom  I  see  the  solitary  oc- 
cupant of  the  front  Opposition  Bench.  I 
hope  he  may  have  a  vested  right  in 
that  Bench.  I  do  not  wish  to  disturb 
him  from  it;  and  I  think  he  is  most  likely 
to  have  a  vested  interest  in  that  Bench, 
if  the  Members  of  the  Opposition  to 
which  he  belongs  continue  to  be  so  pro- 
fuse in  their  differences  of  opinion.  I 
was  shocked  at  the  remarks  which  he 
made  the  other  day  at  Pontefract  on 
the  conduct  of  the  Government ;  for  it 
would  be  wiser  for  a  man  who  has 
been  a  Cabinet  Minister  to  abstain  from 
criticism  until  he  is  able  to  inform 
himself  of  the  facts  of  the  case.  But 
what  we  most  complain  of  on  both 
sides  of  the  House  is  the  vulgarity  with 
which  Lord  Salisbury  has  been  treated, 
and  the  bad  taste  that  has  been  dis- 

flayed  with  reference  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
must  say  I  believe  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is 
one  of  the  most  distinguished  servants 
of  the  Crown.  He  has  administered 
a  Colony,  and  is  serving  his  country  in 
very  difficult  circumstances.  An  im- 
mense responsibility  has  been  cast  upon 
him ;  and  I  do  think  it  was  a  bold 
thing,  not  to  use  a  stronger  term,  for 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  to  have  made 
use  of  the  sort  of  expression  which  he 
did  with  regard  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 

Me.  CHILDERS:  The  right  hon. 
Baronet  will  forgive  me  for  inter- 
posing. The  expression  I  made  use  of, 
to  which  I  presume  he  alludes,  did  not 
in  any  way  refer  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
It  was  altered  in  a  newspaper  in  such 
a  way  as  to  make  it  refer  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere.  The  moment  I  read  that  mis- 
construction of  what  I  said  I  wrote  to 
the  newspaper  in  question,  stating  that 
the  expression  was  not  rendered  as  I 
had  rendered  it ;  that  I,  being  one  of 
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Sir  Bartle  Frere's  oldest  friends,  and 
valuing  most  highly  his  public  services, 
could  not  by  any  possibility  have  used 
such  an  expression  about  him.  That 
letter  has  been  printed  ;  but  I  pre- 
sume the  right  hon.  Baronet  cannot 
have  read  it. 

Sir  EGBERT  PEEL :  I  am  extremely 
sorry  if  I  have  misrepresented  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman.  But  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will,  no  doubt,  ffeel 
indebted  to  me  for  having  given  him  an 
opportunity  of  making  the  remarks  he 
has  just  made.  I  now  come  to  the 
opinions  expressed  not  only  here,  but 
elsewhere,  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich.  He  is  one 
of  those  who  indulge  in  violent  invective, 
and  the  violence  of  his  invective  against 
the  present  Qt)vernment  almost  exceeds 
the  bounds  of  probability.  His  speech 
at  North  Wales  and  his  speech  at  Green- 
wich contain  language  that  is  almost 
surprising.  The  contents  of  his  speech 
at  Greenwich,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  I 
have  at  my  fingers'  end.  He  spoke 
two  hours  by  Greenwich  time.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  began  his  indictment 
against  the  Government  in  this  way. 
He  said — **  During  the  last  three  months 
we  hoped  we  might  have  a  period  of  re- 
pose.'' Now,  nobody  can  for  a  moment 
suppose  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
stands  in  need  of  any  repose.  All  I 
can  say  is,  that  during  that  period  he 
found  himself  at  leisure  to  interfere  in 
a  groat  many  things,  and,  amongst 
others,  in  election  matters  in  the  bo- 
rough wliich  I  have  the  honour  to  re- 
present (Tamworth),  although  I  am  not 
at  all  afraid  that  his  interference  will 
produce  the  effect  which  he  may  have 
anticipated  from  his  kind  good  office. 
But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  on  the 
occasion  to  which  I  am  referring,  went 
on  to  say — 

"  We  cherished  a  hope  that  by  refraining  from 
diticisin — a  hope  oven  against  reaeonable  ex- 
pectation— the  aim  of  the  (Government  might  at 
length  he  directed  towards  appeasing  the  pro- 
longed troubles  and  perils  which  they  had  so 
considerable  a  share  in  creating.  How  were  we 
rewarded  P  By  the  disclosure  of  a  new  danger, 
a  new  peril,  in  the  controversy  which  has  been 
opened  with  the  Ruler  of  Afghanistan.'* 

Now,  let  me  observe,  in  passing,  that  this 
question,  instead  of  being  only  now 
opened  by  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
is  a  question  which,  I  think,  ever  since 
the  time  of  Lord  Dalhousie,  has  been  con- 
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stantly  under  the  notice  of  the  Gbvem- 
ment  of  this  country.    One  of  the  last 
acts  of  Lord  Dalhousie's  offidal  life  wak 
to  invite  the  attention  of  the  Gbvemment 
of  the  day  to  the  necessity  of  having^ — 
what   the  right   hon.  G^tleman    was 
pleased  to  sneer  at  to-night,  though  I 
was  glad  to  observe  his  sneer  fell  flat  on 
the  House^ — a  scientific  Frontier  on  the 
north-western    portion   of    our    Indian 
Empire.     The    right   hon.   Gentleman 
also    complained    of    the    Gk>v6mment 
having  studiously  withheld  information 
from  the    country  and  Parliament   in 
regard  to  their  dealings  with  Afghanistan ; 
but  the  charge,  like  many  others,  met 
with  little  encouragement.     Well,  the 
speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  firom 
which  I  was  quoting  runs  on  very  much 
in  the  same  groove.      He  seems  to  be  of 
opinion  that  the  oooupation  of  Quetta, 
which  was  not  in  the  territories  of  the 
Ameer,  was  a  great  cause  of  complaint 
and    a    just    offence    to    that    Kuler. 
[General  Sir  Georoe  Balfour  :    Hear, 
hear !  ]    The  hon.  and  learned  Pundit,  I 
am  not  surprised  to  find,  concurs  in  that 
opinion.     But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
further  pointed  out  that  if  any  offence 
had  been  given  it  had  been  g^ven  by 
Russia.     ''Bussia,"  he  said,  ''solemnly 
undertook  to    abstain  from    all   inter- 
ference in  Afghanistan.    The  agreement 
was  made  with  us."     Well,  no  doubt 
an  agreement  was  made  in   1869  that 
Bussia  should  not  interfere  in  the  affairs 
of  A%hanistan  or  have  a  Mission  there ; 
but  1  was  sorry  to  find  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  follow  up  his  statement  by 
the  question — **  Why  do  you  fight  with 
Afghanistan  ?  why  do  you  not  go  to  war 
with   Russia?     Why  attack  the  poor 
Ameor,    a    poor    weak     savage ;    why 
not    fight  Russia?"      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  knows  perfectly  well  that  that 
is    not  the   real  way    to  look  at  this 
question.     You  may,  by  means  of  your 
rhetoric,  put  it  with  some  apparent  force 
in  that  light ;  but,  in  my  humble  judg- 
ment, that  is  not  the  way  in  which  it 
ought  to  be  regarded.     A  great  insult 
has  been  offered  to  this  country  by  the 
Ameer  of   Afghanistan,   and    for  that 
insult  he  ought,  in   my  opinion,  to  be 
made  directly  responsible.    j3ut  tiie  right 
hon.  Gentleman  goes  on  to  say — "I  hope 
the  peo^)le  of  England  will  make  some 
comparison  between  the  England  of  1873 
and  the  England  of  1878."     Well,   I 
think  they  have  already  made  suoh  a 
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eompttriaon,  and  thai  public  opinion  has 
in  the  clearMt  manner  run  entirely 
eoonter  to  the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Oentleman's  Aominiitration  in  1878. 
More  than  that,  we  now  oooupy  a  po- 
■ition  in  the  ^es  of  the  world  which  we 
oonld  not  then  command.  I  have  taken 
pains  to  find  out  not  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  England,  because  that  we 
Inow,  but  that  of  foreign  nations ;  and 
there  are  few  things  to  my  mind  more 
remarkable  than  the  way  in  which  the 
Goremment  of  1878  is  spoken  of  by 
eminent  foreign  statesmen  in  (Germany, 
France,  andelsewhere.  How,  for  instance, 
does  lUnce  Bismarck  speak  of  the 
Gladstone  Administration  in  the  Memoirs 
whidi  have  been  recently  published? 
He  treats  it  with  contempt.  Wo  are 
told  that  when  Prince  Bismarck  read 
Lord  (^ranyiUe's  despatch  about  Buasia 
and  the  Black  Sea,  he  smiled  and  said — 

"  They  speak  of  future  oomplicationa.  Future, 
indeed  I  tliat  is  not  tiie  way  in  which  resolute 
people  speak.  They  are  Parliamentary  talkers, 
sad  dare  not  doaaytliing.  Ko;  nothing  is  to 
be  feared  from  tham,  lost  as  nothing  was  to  be 
hoped  for  from  them  four  months  ago.'' 

I  will  now  gire  the  House  the  opinion 
of  M.  Oambetta,  who  is  decidedly  the 
first  man  in  France,  and  who  will 
occupy  a  great  space  in  the  future 
histonr  of  that  oountnr,  if  he  will  only 
keep  himself  firom  fighting  duels  at  less 
than  86  paces.  In  a  remarkable  article 
in  l%e  KipuBUque  Frm^qaiee  he  expresses 
his  astonishment  that  the  revelations 
made  by  Lord  Granbrook,  saddling  the 
Gladstone  Administration  with  the  re- 
sponsibility of  having  alienated  the 
Ameer,  should  not  have  silenced  the 
liberals.  The  RipuhUque  Fran^a%9eBaLj% — 

«  This  does  not  prerent  the  Afghan  Com- 
mittee, whioh  has  the  support  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
fran  pursuing  its  task  of  narassing  the  Govern- 
ment, eren  at  this  critical  hour.  I^rd  Lawrence 
Is  no  more  detened  now  by  the  reflection  of  the 
iU  he  can  do  to  his  oountry  than  was  Mr.  Glad- 
stone during  the  crisis  in  £astem  Europe." 

That  is  a  very  remarkable  statement 
to  appear  in  such  a  journal.  But  to 
return  to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.    He  goes  on  to  say — 

"^  It  is  the  du^  of  the  people  of  England  to 
think  ol  the  condition  inwhioiwe  are  as  dti- 
asns  and  politidans.  Gk>f<emment  by  reserre, 
gOTsnunsnt  by  mystery,  ^vemment  by  breach 
of  law,  government  by  bringing  the  Crown  out 
of  the  position  in  which  the  Constitution  has 
placed  it  to  expose  the  Sovereign  to  personal 
fespoBslbait7 !    It  is  idle  to  tell  you  Uiat  the 


attempts  of  the  present  GoTenmient  have  been 
to  magnify  the  Sovereign.  Make  her  Empress, 
forsooth!  Yes,  ladies  and  'gentlemen  (*'I 
should  think  the  ladies  must  have  been  pleased 
at  the  ooraplimente  to  their  Sovereign '')  the 
Liberal  Party  will  be  the  special  champion,  at 
the  next  efeotion,  of  the  ancient  Monarchv 
against  tiiose  who,  that  they  may  cover  it  with 
flattery  and  adulation,  are  adopting  measures 
but  too  likely  to  sap  its  foundations." 

Now,  it  appears  to  me  that  for  an  ex- 
Prime  Minister  to  allude  to  his  Queen 
and  Sovereign  in  that  way  is  open  to 
the  gravest  objection,  and  I  should 
have  thought  that  he  would  have  ab- 
stained from  that  sort  of  language. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  comes  next 
to  the  despatch  of  Lord  Oranbrook. 
We  have  heard  a  ereat  deal  about 
the  famous  par^^afm  9,  and  I  have 
listened  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
when,  almost  in  solitaxy  grandeur,  ho 
said  seven  times  over  that  it  was  not 
only  with  the  9th  clause  he  found  fault, 
but  that  there  were  many  other  counts 
of  indictment  aeainst  the  Government 
which  he  intended  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  How  does  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  talk  of  Lord 
Onmbrook?  He  says — **I  will  en- 
deavour to  avoid  severe  epithets,"  and 
then  he  g^oes  on  to  characterize  this  able 
despateh  and  says — ^'The  entire  efiect 
of  paragraph  9  produces  an  impression 
absolutdy  false."  He  says— **  The 
despateh  asserto  what  is  totally  untrue." 
"  It  is  also  imtrue,"  he  adds,  *'  that  the 
Viceroy  was  instructed  to  postpone  the 
subject,"  which  subject,  however,  ac- 
cording to  the  Papers,  he  did  postpone. 
Then  he  goes  on  to  say — **  This  para- 
graph conveys  a  totally  wrong  impres- 
sion, as  if  it  had  been  expressed  in  the 
severest  language  of  calumny."  But 
these,  of  course,  are  not  severe  epithets! 
Then,  again,  *  *  these  Papers  are  garbled . ' ' 
What  can  go  further  than  this  ?  And 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  not  using 
severe  epithete  when  no  language  can 
be  made  more  severe.  I  am  really 
ashamed  to  trespass  on  the  time  of  the 
House  with  these  extravagancies  of  lan- 
guage of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  I  will  not  now  go  through  these 
Papers.  I  do  not  even  wish  to  give  an 
outline  of  that  despatch  of  Lord  Oran- 
brook; but  I  should  like  to  warn  the 
House  that  they  must  not  believe  a 
great  deal  they  hear  about  the  re- 
sponsibility resting  on  Lord  Salisbury. 
This  question  of  the  Ameer  was  always 
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to  the  front  since  the  time  of  Lord  Dal- 
housie,  who,  with  the  approTal  of  Lord 
Aberdeen,  made  the  Treaty  to    which 
reference  has  been  made.    Then  came 
the  transfer  of  the  Goyemment  of  India, 
and    then     the     intomal     troubles    of 
Afghanistan.      Lord  Lawrence  was  in 
India  in  1869,  and  pursued  that  policy 
of   masterly  inactivity,    which,   to   my 
mind,  was  the  most  blundering  short- 
sightedness any  Viceroy  could  employ. 
The  way  in  which  he  regarded  the  va- 
rious claimants  to  the  Throne  of  Afghan- 
istan is  instructive.  Within  a  few  months 
we  find  him  recognizing  three  sons  of 
Dost  Mahomed  as  each  comes  up.     No 
doubt  it  is  a  want  of  decision  in  his  cha- 
racter that  led  to  the  difficulties  in  which 
we  are  placed,  and  whore  a  man  like 
Lord  Mayo  would  certainly  have  created 
a  very  favourable  impression  on  Shore 
Ali.  Matters  wont  on,  as  we  have  heard, 
till  this  Mission,  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman    has    described     in     strong 
terms.     May  I  state  the  conclusions  to 
which  I  think  we  must  arrive  and  pray 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  a  short 
time  longer?    We  must  recollect  that 
afiairs  in  Central  Asia  in  1878  are  not  as 
they  were  in  1876,  and  why  ?     Surely 
owing  to  Hussia.     Now,  the  question 
is — and    it    is    brought    home    to    the 
country — can    Afghanistan     be     safely 
surrendered  to  Eussia?    Does   the  al- 
tered position  of  Bussia  in  Central  Asia 
entail  a  corresponding  change  of  policy 
on  our  part  ?     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man (Air.   Gladstone)    endeavoured  to 
show  that  we  had  left  the  old  path ;  but 
now  events  obliged  us  to  leave  it.     The 
Duke  of  Argyll  himself  said  that  we 
ought  not  to  allow  Afghanistan  to  be- 
come in  any  degree  subservient  to  Rus- 
sia ;  and  yet  look  at  the  position  of  Merv 
and  Herat,  and  soe  how  Hussia  is  gradu- 
ally drawing  its  meshes  round  Afghan- 
istan. You  cannot  deny  it.   TlieDukeof 
Argyll,  however,  qualified  his  remark  by 
saying  that  **  the  ordinary  consideration 
of  an  enlightened  policy  are  enough  to 
guide  us."    That  is  a  boautiful  and  philo- 
sopliical   expression ;    so  philosophical, 
in  fact,  that  the  Ameer  did  not  under- 
stand it.     Hence  Hussia  is  pressing  on 
every  side  but  the  North- West  Frontier 
of  our  Indian  Empire  on  the  territory  of 
Afghanistan.     And,  lastly,   one    point 
that  has  not  been  referred  to  in  the 
debate  rises  in    my   mind  ;   you   may 
blame  the  conduct  either  of  this  Go- 
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vemment  or  of  the  last ;  but  the  real 
fact  of  the  case  is  that  theore  is  a  fimda- 
mental  difference  between  the  policy  of 
the  two.  I  will  tell  you  in  what  it  con- 
sists. It  is  a  difference  in  {he  manner 
of  regarding  Hussia.  The  former  Ad- 
ministration made  common  cause  with 
Hussia ;  the  present  Government  is  not 
blind  or  indifferent  to  the  interests  of 
this  country.  Over  and  over  again  I 
have  heard  the  right  hon.  G^nUeman 
use  the  expression — ''Lotus  imitate  the 
good  deeds  of  Hussia."  That  was  the 
policy  of  the  late  Government,  and  they 
were  sent  about  their  business.  This 
present  Government  adopts  the  wiser 
policy  of  Lord  Palmerston,  which  was 
expressed  in  these  words,  and  which 
said  of  the  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg — 

*'  When  there  ia  moderation  at  St.  Peters- 
burg you  niay  be  quite  sure  it  will  be  followed 
by  duplicity  of  action." 

Take   the   advice  of  Palmerston — the 
most  truly  British  statesman  that  ever 
ruled    the    country';  recollect   how  all 
through  his  life  he  foresaw  our  difficul- 
ties and  always  set  his  face  ag^nst  this 
Power.     Over  and  over  again  have  I 
expressed  my  dissatisfaction  with  the 
action  of  Hussia ;  and  I  am  a  disciple  of 
Palmerston,  and  advocate  facing  the  in- 
trigues with  which  Hussia  works  her 
way.    When  I  condemn  the  action  of 
Hussia  I  condemn  it  as  a  most  hideous 
despotism,  which  accepts  no  law  but  the 
will  of  an  Autocrat,  and  recognizes  no 
liberty  but  its  own  licence.    For  these 
reasons  I  differ  from  the    right   hon. 
Gentleman    opposite,    and    concur   in 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government. 
During  these    troubles  in  India  many 
people  have  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  burden  of  Government  is  too  great 
for  this  country.     The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich  con- 
cluded his  remarks  to-night  with  a  most 
eloquent  peroration  about  the  services 
of  Lord  Canning,  Lord  Mayo,  and  many 
others,  in  which  he  told  ushow  their  g^reat 
object  was  to  sow  peace  and  prosperity 
on  the  borders  of  our  Empire.     And 
this  is  very  true.     But  we  must  recollect 
that  the  right  hon^  Gentleman  is  one  of 
those  who  think  that  our  Indian  Empire 
is  too  much  for  us  to  bear,  and  tnat, 
therefore,    we    might  part    with    it. 
[**  No !  "]    The  hon.   Gentleman  says 
''  No ;"  but  there  is  a  periodical  called 
The  Nineteenth    Centurif,  in  which  th^ 
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right  hon.  Gentleinan  had  an  article  on 
the  duties  of  England,  in  which  he 
says,  with  regard  to  our  Possessions  in 
India — 

"  Here  is  a  tutelage  unexampled  in  history, 
one^Bizth  of  the  human  race.  The  truth  is, 
we  are  met  on  every  side  with  proofs  that 
the  cares  and  calls  oi  the  British  Empire  are 
already  beyond  the  strength  of  those  who 
govern  and  have  governed  it." 

What  does  that  mean  ?  Does  that  quo- 
tation not  bear  out  my  statement  with 
regard  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman? 
Perhaps,  under  another  Government 
than  the  present  we  might  possibly  find 
its  cares  and  calls  too  much  for  those 
who  attempt  to  govern  it.  I  have  to 
thank  the  House  for  the  kindness  with 
which  it  has  listened  to  my  remarks ;  and, 
in  conclusion,  I  will  venture  to  supple- 
ment them  with  only  another  sentence. 
I  recollect  on  the  first  night  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  an  hon.  Member  said — 
**  After  all,  Afghanistan  is  but  a  buffer, 
as  it  wore,  between  England  and  Rus- 
sia." I,  in  common  with  many  others, 
repudiate  altogether  such  a  sentence  as 
that.  England  requires  no  buffer  be- 
tween herself  and  any  other  Power.  She 
meets  her  Allies  with  frankness,  and  her 
enemies  face  to  face.  We  require  no 
buffer  in  our  dealings  with  any  other 
Power.  It  is,  therefore,  with  feelings 
of  confidence  that  the  Government  will 
follow  a  wise  policy  in  these  matters, 
difficult  though  they  may  be,  that  I  am 
prepared,  on  this  grave  occasion  for  the 
country  and  the  House  of  Commons,  to 
support  the  Gt)vemment  as  against  the 
Vote  of  Censure  that  has  been  proposed. 
And,  in  spite  of  all  the  bickerings  of 
Party  malice,  in  spite  of  the  grave  in- 
discretions of  those  who  ought  to  have 
known  better,  and — I  say  it  with  feelings 
of  shame  and  sorrow — in  spite  of  the 
attempts  that  have  been  too  often  made 
of  late  to  run  down  our  country  to  the 
profit  of  our  enemies,  I  believe  from  my 
heart  that  the  Executive  in  these  grave 
and  serious  circumstances  have  followed 
the  straight  and  honest  path  of  duty,  of 
honour,  aud  of  national  self-respect, 
without  which  qualities  the  character 
and  the  influence  of  the  proudest  nation 
in  the  world — like  Carthage  of  old  and 
Home  in  her  decline — must  soon  wither 
and  decay. 

Mb.  LEATHAM  :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  who  has  just  sat 
down  (Sir  Eobert  Peel)  has  made,  as 


he  always  does,  an  amusing  and  ener- 
getic speech ;  but  I  do  not  think  that  he 
has  given  us  very  much  to  reply  to.  He 
has  taunted  us  with  making  a  change  of 
front.  There  has  been  no  change  of 
front.  The  noble  Marquess  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington),  on  the  first  night 
of  the  Session,  distinctly  referred  to  the 
Motion  of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread) ;  and  if 
he  stated  that  he  would  not  pronounce 
an  opinion  until  he  had  read  the  Blue 
Books  carefully,  his  hesitation  was  pro- 
bably due  to  the  fact  that  he  did  not 
possess  the  remarkable  memory  of  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  I  will  not  follow 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  in  his  attack 
upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  for  he  is  here  to 
defend  himself,  and  is  quite  able  to  do 
so ;  but  I  think  the  right  hon.  Baronet 
might  have  spared  him  the  comparison 
with  a  pettifogging  attorney,  which  was 
rather  a  strong  expression  to  fall  from 
so  great  a  purist  as  the  right  hon. 
Baronet.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  has 
found  fault  with  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman for  the  terms  in  which  he  has 
referred  to  Russia,  which  he  said  were 
unbecoming  in  an  ex-Minister  ;  but 
before  he  sat  down  he  himself  spoke  of 
Russia  as  **  a  hateful  and  insidious 
Power."  In  attacking  Lord  Lawrence, 
who  is  not  here  to  defend  himself,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  attacked  his  own 
Fnends,  who  were  in  Office  at  the  timo 
and  fully  approved  of  the  policy  of  Lord 
Lawrence.  In  his  despatch  of  26th 
December,  1867,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer writes  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment, that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Treaty  of  1 855  requiring  Great  Britain 
to  support  the  pretensions  of  Shere  Ali 
Khan,  or  of  any  other  Chief,  unless  his 
policy  appeared  likely  to  promote  the 
internal  tranquillity  and  independence  of 
Afghanistan.  With  regard  to  the  pro- 
gress of  Russia  in  Central  Asia,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  **sec  no  reason 
for  any  uneasiness,  or  for  any  jealousy." 
The  conquests  which  Russia  has  made, 
and,  apparently,  is  still  making,  in  that 
region  are,  in  their  opinion,  the  natural 
result  of  the  position  in  which  Russia 
was  placed",  and 

"  afford  no  ground  whatever  for  repre- 
sentations indicative  of  suspicion  or  alarm  on 
the  part  of  this  country." 

The     right    hon.    Baronet     attributed 
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the  whole  of  the  present  difficulties  to 
tlie  policy  of  the  late  Government.  I 
regret  very  much  that  the  Government 
had  not  the  benefit  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet's  counsel.  It  might  have  saved 
them  from  the  **  stains"  of  which  he 
spoke.  But  I  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  the  controversy — as  to  whe- 
ther or  not  the  late  Government  can  be 
made  to  appear,  remotely,  indirectly, 
and  wholly  unintentionally  on  their  part, 
responsible  for  the  present  war.  I  cannot 
help  thinking  that  the  plea  which  we 
so  constantly  hear,  whenever  the  acts  of 
the  present  Government  are  impugned, 
that  the  late  Government  said  some- 
thing, or  did  something,  which  coun- 
tenanced or  caused  what  the  present 
Government  are  doing  now,  is  a  little 
unworthy  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
Surely,  it  is  neither  very  dignified,  nor 
very  courageous,  the  moment  your  policy 
is  assailed,  to  seek  to  throw  the  blame 
upon  an  Administration  which  ceased  to 
exist  nearly  five  years  ago ;  but  I  have 
observed  that  this  is  the  course  which  is 
almost  invariably  resorted  to  by  the 
apologists  of  the  Government,  whenever 
they  find  themselves  in  an  awkward  cor- 
ner. For  example,  if  we  call  public  at- 
tention to  what  we  regard  as  the  extra- 
vagance of  the  Government,  we  are  told 
that  the  vast  expenditure  of  the  country  is 
not  due  to  extravagance,  but  to  measures 
which  were  passed  by  the  late  Govern- 
ment eight  or  ten  years  ago.  Now,  no 
doubt  measures  were  passed  which  gave 
an  opening  for  expenditure ;  but  the 
opening  has  been  most  diligently  im- 
proved. Again,  I  remember  that  when 
the  Government  found  itself  in  what  I 
must  call  its  first  scrape — with  reference 
to  the  Slave  Circular — the  Diplomatic 
Correspondence  of  the  last  50  years  was 
ransacked  in  order  to  find  something 
which  Lord  Palmerston  or  Lord  Claren- 
don had  written,  which  was  supposed 
to  justify  the  course  then  being  pur- 
sued by  the  Government,  but  which 
they  afterwards  happily  abandoned. 
And  now,  when  we  complain  of  this 
Afghan  War  as  unnecessary  and  unjust, 
we  are  triumphantly  told  that  but  for 
something  which  Lord  Northbrook  said 
to  the  Ameer  five  years  ago  it  would 
never  have  occurred.  Surely,  Sir,  we 
have  had  a  g^eat  deal  too  much  of  this 
**  Please,  Sir,  it  wasn't  me  "  line  of  de- 
fence; a  great  deal  too  much  for  the 
credit  of  a  Government  which  ought  to 
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have  a  policy  of  its  own,  and  one  whkh 
is  susceptible  of  defence  on  its  own 
merits.  Every  one  admits  that  it  would 
have  been  preposterous  if  the  late  Gk>- 
vemment  had  done  what  the  Ameer  de- 
manded, and  engaged  to  defend  him, 
through  thick  and  thin,  against  aU 
comers,  without  taking  adequate  gua- 
rantees that  their  support  should  not  be 
abused.  How  were  tney  to  know  what 
whim  might  enter  his  head  with  regard 
to  his  own  succession?  Were  they  to 
make  themselves  parties  to  all  the  in- 
trigues of  an  Oriental  harem  ?  and  as 
regards  his  foreign  relations,  how  was 
it  possible  that  Ihey  should  guarantee 
him  against  the  consequences  of  acts  over 
which  they  could  exercise  no  control? 
The  late  Gfovemment  was  not  quite  so 
ready  with  its  guarantees  and  protec- 
torates; it  was  not  quite  so  eager  to 
back  everybody's  bill,  and  to  morteage 
the  resources  of  the  country.  But  Iwill 
engage  to  say  that  even  the  present  Go- 
vernment, lavish  though  it  has  been 
beyond  aU  precedent  with  the  national 
guarantees,  and  prodigal  beyond  all  ex- 
ample of  the  national  future,  would  have 
paused  before  they  committed  themselves 
to  that  kind  of  guarantee,  the  denial  of 
which  is  now  assigned  as  the  reason  for 
the  estrangement  of  the  Ameer.  Indeedi 
we  have  the  despatch  before  us  which 
contains  the  instructions  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  the  new  Viceroy  upon  this  veiy 
point ;  and  if  we  take  into  consideratioii 
the  new  condition  as  to  Besidents  in  the 
Afghan  cities,  the  assurances  to  be  given 
to  the  Ameer  were  certainly  not  more 
liberal  than  those  which  Lord  North- 
brook  gave  him.  Well,  then,  if  plaoed 
in  the  same  circumstances  you  would 
have  acted  in  eveiythiDg  which  is  essen- 
tial in  the  same  way,  is  it  generous,  ia 
it  quite  manly,  to  seek  to  lay  thia  dis- 
aster— ^for  disaster  it  is — at  their  door  ? 
I  must  confess,  Sir,  that  if  I  had  not 
formed  an  opinion  sJready  as  to  the  jus- 
tice of  this  war,  I  should  oonceiTe  the 
gravest  prejudice  against  it  merely  from 
the  line  of  defence  which  has  been 
adopted  by  Her  Majesty's  Ministers. 
First  we  have  this  attempt  to  shu£Be  off 
the  responsibility  on  to  other  shoulders. 
Then  we  have  the  secret  despatch,  pre- 
pared with  a  strict  regard  to  publioitj. 
Or  is  it  because  the  Gbvemment  wh<d^ 
despair  of  keeping  anything  whatever 
secret  that  they  send  a  document,  which 
is  not  intended  to  see  the  lights  to  the 
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Press  before  the  ink  is  dry  ?  Why  is 
there  this  extraordinary  discrepancy 
among  the  authorities  as  to  the  object 
of  the  war  ?  Why  have  we  so  much  cir- 
cumlocution at  the  India  Office,  and  so 
much  candour  at  the  Mansion  House  ? 
Why  is  it  that  we  hoar  nothing  about  a 
scientific  Frontier  at  the  In£a  Office, 
and  nothing  about  anything  else  at  the 
Guildhall?  To  read  the  despatch  one 
would  suppose  that  we  were  driven  into 
war  by  the  intolerable  insults  of  the 
Ameer.  To  listen  to  the  Prime  Minister 
one  would  suppose  that  we  were  making 
war  with  the  most  brutal  indiflPerence  to 
right  and  wrong.  Whom  are  we  to  be- 
lieve— the  Secretary  for  India,  writing 
secrets  for  everybody  to  read,  or  the 
Prime  Minister  proclaiming  before  Gog 
and  Magog  reasons  which  everybody 
would  desire  to  keep  secret?  The  Prime 
Minister's  reasons  I  must  decline  to  dis- 
cuss. It  is  enough  that  there  is  no  living 
casuist,  except  perhaps  The  Times,  who 
would  dare  to  defend  them  on  moral 
grounds.  This  is  a  Christian  country  ; 
and  if  the  Premier  wishes  to  know  what 
is  to  be  said  against  his  reasons,  we  must 
leave  him  alone  with  the  Archbishops. 
Well,  Sir,  if  tliat  be  so,  an  observation 
which  is  attributed  to  one  of  the  greatest 
of  our  living  poets  exactly  describes  the 
situation.     Me  said — 

"Now  that  the  robbery  had  commenced, 
he  hoped  it  would  be  conducted  with  as  little 
muideras  possible.'' 

But  are  the  reasons  of  the  Indian  Secre- 
tary much  better?  If  we  refer  to  the 
Ultimatum,  we  find  the  casus  belli  de- 
scribed in  effect  as  follows — namely,  the 
reception  of  a  Bussian  Envoy 

*'  at  a  time  when  a  war  was  believed  to  be 
imminent,  in  which  England  and  Russia  would 
have  been  arrayed  on  opposite  sides," 

and  the  repulse  of  the  English  Mission. 
The  Secretary  of  State  says — 

''  Such  Missions  are  customary  between 
friendly  neighbouring  States,  and  are  never 
refused  except  when  hostility  is  intended." — 
lA/ffhaniitartf  No.  1,  p.  264.] 

Now,  surely,  there  is  an  exquisite 
naifM  in  these  words.  Just  as  though 
the  controversy  as  to  whether  such 
Missions  should  be  received  at  all — 
or  any  Missions — or  whether  any  Eng- 
lishman, official  or  non-official,  should 
be  admitted  to  the  territory  of  the  Ameer 
had  not  been  going  on  all  through  this 


voluminous  Correspondence.  It  is  simply 
absurd  to  treat  the  Ameer  as  though  he 
were  an  European  Power,  who  understood, 
and  had  made  himself  a  party  to,  all  the 
courtesies  and  requirements  of  European 
international  life.  The  Ameer  stands 
altogether  outside  such  requirements. 
If  he  did  not,  all  your  diplomatic  repre- 
sentations would  have  been  unnecessary, 
and  your  Mission  would  have  gone  to 
Cabid  as  a  matter  of  course,  ^ut  he 
stands  so  far  outside  them  that  he  will 
not  permit  even  your  traders  to  penetrate 
into  his  territory.  It  is  laughable,  after 
indulging  in  negotiations  extending  over 
many  years  with  the  view  of  bringing 
about  a  state  of  things  which  may  ap- 
proximate in  some  degree  to  that  which 
exists  as  a  matter  of  course  among  Euro- 

gean  nations,  to  turn  round  upon  this 
alf-savage  Prince  and  to  apply  the 
rules  of  Europe.  In  Europe  you  receive 
Embassies,  as  a  matter  of  course,  from 
every  nation  with  which  you  are  not  in 
a  state  of  war.  Why  ?  And  this  leads 
me  to  the  kernel  of  the  whole  matter. 
It  is  because  in  Europe  Embassies  are 
not  sent  with  a  view  of  dictating  your 
foreign  policy  and  crippling  your  inde- 
pendence. But  will  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who  represents  the  India  Office  in  this 
House  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope)  deny  that 
those  were  the  objects  of  the  Mission 
which  we  proposed  to  send  to  Afghan- 
istan ?  Who  ever  heard  of  an  European 
Mission  1,000  strong,  and  armed  to 
the  teeth  ?  But  if  such  a  Mission  pre- 
sented itself  at  any  European  Court, 
where  is  the  Court  so  craven  as  to  re- 
ceive it?  And  let  the  House  bear  in 
mind  that  we  had  received  no  encourage- 
ment to  send  this  Mission.  No  attempt 
had  been  made  to  ascertain  whether  it 
would  be  distasteful  to  the  Ameer.  Every- 
thing which  had  occurred  would  lead  to 
the  inference  that  it  would  be  distasteful 
in  the  extreme.  Tou  had  no  right  to 
expect  that  your  Mission  would  be  re- 
ceived in  a  friendly  manner;  yet,  be- 
cause it  was  not  received  in  a  friendly 
manner  you  pronounce  the  act  to  be  one 
of  "  enmity  and  indignity  against  the 
Empress  of  India,''  and  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  talks  about  the  **  direct  insult  ** 
which  the  country  has  sustained.  But 
the  Ameer,  basing  his  notions  upon  the 
state  of  things  which  you  had  not  only 
permitted,  but  sanctioned — the  practical 
isolation  of  Afghanistan — and  upon  the 
understanding  which  you  had  with  him, 
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and  with  Dost  Mahomed  before  him — 
that  these  ISIissions  should  not  be  sent 
without  his  permission — could  not  fail  to 
regard  the  approach  of  an  armed  and 
uninvited  British  Mission  as  an  act  of 
enmity  and  indignity  done  to  himself, 
and  an  insult  which  he  could  not  put  up 
with,  if  he  were  to  retain  the  respect  of 
his  subjects.  As  it  seems  to  me,  no 
X)ains  were  spared  to  insure  the  failure 
of  this  Mission.  Not  only  did  you  de- 
mand its  admission  in  a  peremptory 
tone  —  not  only  did  you  back  it  up 
by  the  assembling  of  a  g^eat  armed 
force,  but  you  proclaimed  throughout 
all  India  what  you  were  about  to  do; 
and  you  went  the  length  of  summoning 
neighbouring  Native  Princes  to  witness 
the  success  of  your  exploit.  Your  ex- 
ploit did  not  succeed ;  and  I  must  say 
that  I  respect  the  Ameer  for  the  line 
which  he  took.  It  was  not  a  prudent 
line;  perhaps  many  persons  will  con- 
sider it  almost  a  foolhardy  line ;  but 
the  act  was  the  act  of  a  man  who  did 
not  lose  his  self-respect  in  the  presence 
of  great  dangers,  and  who  resolved  to 
fall  an  independent  Prince  rather  than 
to  live  on  in  shameful  vassalage.  But 
no  doubt  I  shall  be  told  that  the  Ameer 
had  departed  from  his  position  of  iso- 
lation by  admitting  the  Mission  from 
Bussia,  and  that  he  did  so  at  a  time 
when  his  marked  preference  for  Hussia 
was  very  galling  to  this  country.  I 
admit  it;  and  if  the  war  with  Hussia 
had  taken  place,  you  would  probably 
have  been  justified  in  regarding^  him  as 
the  ally  of  Eussia,  and  in  maiing  war 
upon  him.  But  the  war  with  Bussia  did 
not  take  place ;  and  this  episode  in  your 
quarrel  with  Bussia  ought  to  have  gone 
tne  way  of  the  quarrel  itself.  There 
have  been  diplomatic  representations 
with  regard  to  the  Bussian  Embassy; 
and  we  are  told  that  they  have  been 
successful.  But  the  point  to  which  I 
wish  to  draw  the  attention  of  the  House, 
after  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  is  this — that  the  o&nce  for 
which  you  are  chastising  the  Ameer 
was  not  the  offence  of  one  man.  There 
were  two  parties  to  it.  There  was  the 
man  who  received  the  Embassy,  and  the 
man  who  sent  it.  Who  is  the  greater 
offender — the  petty  Prince  who  3rields  his 
trembling  frienddkip,  or  the  great  Em- 

Seror  who  demands  and  extorts  it  ?  His 
esi^B,  at  all  events,  were  distinctly 
hostile.    His  Mission  was  intended  at 
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the  moment  as  a  deliberate  menaoe.    If 
there  is    anything   about  the  Misston 
which  constitutes  a  casus  Mlt,  yoa  are 
fighting  the  wrong  man.    Nothing  ap* 
pears  to  be  too  bad  for  the  week  one ; 
the    strong   one  you   leare  altogettier 
alone.  Is  it  because  you  yeiy  muen  pre- 
fer punishing  the  weak  one  ?    If  80|  I 
commend  your  prudence ;  bat  I  have  no 
words  of  commendation  for  your  mag^ 
nanimity.    And  what    a  moment  yon 
have  chosen  for  this  war  ?  Orantine,  for 
the  sake  of  argument,  almost  eTeryuinff 
which  you  ask ;   granting  that  yon  had 
a  right  to  make  this  war ;  where  was  the 
supreme  necessity  of   making   it  at  a 
time  when  every  enterprize  in  the  ooun- 
try  absolutely  demands  repose  ?   Bight 
hon.  Gentlemen  seem  to  live  in  a  para- 
dise of  their  own,  and  in  utter  ignoranQs 
of  what  is  passing  around  them.    The 
oldest  Member  of  mis  House  cannot  re- 
call the  time  when  all  the  great  interests 
of  the  country  have  suffered  as  they 
are  suffering  now.    There   have  been 
periods  of  depression  in  trade,  periods 
of    depression    in     manufacture,    and 
periods  of  depression  in  agriculture; 
but  when  have  all  three  been  smitten 
by  the  same  simultaneous  overthrow? 
Do  right  hon.  Gentlemen  reflect  that  if 
the  cloud  which  is  hanging  over  the 
country  be  not  speedily  removed,  we 
shall  have  to  face  times  of  the  most 
frightful  penury — if  not  of   the  most 
dangerous  discontent?    Is  this  a  time 
to  go  about  brandishing  your  sword  in 
everybody's  face  ?  You  have  redaoed  the 
industry  of  the  country  almost  to  des- 
pair already  by  your  incessant  menaces 
and  your  perpetual  appeals  to   arms. 
Hardly  have  we  escapea  one  danger  be- 
fore we  find  ourselves  in  the  presence  of 
another.    But,  whether  escaped  or  not, 
they  are  all  equally  costly.    Did  anyone 
ever  hear  of  such  preparations  as  tiiose 
for  this  Afghan  Expedition?    I  hear 
that  we  have  purchased  60,0<M)  oamels 
— that  is,  a  chain  of  camels  tied  head  to 
tail  and  extending  for  120  miles !    The 
first  camel  would  oe  marching  into  the 
market  place  at  Bristol  when  the  last 
camel  was  still  stalking  through  the 
streets  of  London.    It  is  monstrous  that 
such  expenses  should  be  thrown  upon 
the  half-bankrupt  Treasury  of  Inoia. 
It  is  almost  equally  monstrous  that  they 
should  be  thrown  upon  us,  with  our  de- 
clining resources,  saddled,   as  we  are, 
with  another  war,  and  thrown  upon  us. 
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too,  for  the  maintenance  of  a  PoHcj 
whicli  we  have  never  sanctioned  ?  what 
is  that  policy  ?     Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
Mansion  House  ?    That  is  a  policy  from 
which    the  conscience   of  the  country 
openly  revolts.     Is  it  the  policy  of  the 
India  Office  ?    Are  we  making  war  be- 
cause the  Ameer   will  not  receive  our 
Kesidents  into  his  cities  ?    That  is  the 
concession  which   only  the  other    day 
Lord  Mayo  pledged  the  good  faith  of 
the  country  should  never  be  asked  of 
him.     Some  persons  say  that  we  have 
gone  to  war  because  the  Government 
have  roused  a  war  spirit  in  the  country 
which  they  cannot  control,  and  which 
they  are  anxious  to  gratify  at  the  least 
risk.     That  reminds  me  of  the  story  of 
the  learned  attorney,  who  was  being  run 
away  with  in  his  carriage,  and  cried  out 
to  his  coachman — **  John,  can  you  stop 
the  horses?"     **  No,   sir,"   said  John. 
"Then  drive  into  something    cheap." 
But  whatever  may  be  the  object  of  the 
Gt>vemment  in  making  war,  there  is  an 
tmcomfortable    suspicion    abroad    that 
the  quarrel  has  not  been  forced  upon  us, 
but  that   we    have    picked  it.      How 
otherwise  can  we  explain  the  breaking 
down  of  the  Conference  at  Peshawur  ? 
No  one  can  read  this  Correspondence 
without  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
the  Government  resolved  to  force  our 
Kesidents    upon    the    Ameer    by    fair 
means  or  foul.     To  crown  all,  comes  the 
declaration  at  the  Mansion  House.     I 
must  confess,  Sir,  that  I  find  it  quite 
impossible  to  reconcile  all  this    with  a 
policy  of  prudence  and  justice;    and 
therefore  that  I  am  unable  to  sustain  the 
Government  by  any  vote  of  mine  in  a 
course  which,  I  am  convinced,  all  hon- 
ourable men,   when  they  cease  to  be 
blinded  by  Party  and  prejudice,  must 
eventually  condemn. 

Mb.  FORSYTH  said,  it  was  highly 
improbable  the  Government  would,  in 
the  present  state  of  trade  and  commerce 
of  me  country,  drive  the  country  into 
war  if  it  oould  be  avoided.  He  did  not 
think  the  people  of  England  would  take 
much  interest  in  recriminations  in  Par- 
liament. What  they  were  concerned 
about  was  the  question — Was  the  war  a 
just  and  necessary  war?  If  it  were 
proved  to  be  just,  they  would  approve  of 
it;  if  not,  they  would  condemn  it,  and  the 
Government  who  were  responsible  for 
it.  He  believed  the  war  was  just ;  and 
an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Papers  had 


convinced  him  that  the  man  who  was  to 
blame  was  the  Ameer  himself.  It  was 
his  perversity,  obstinacy,  and  folly  that 
brought  the  calamity  on  his  country. 
Those  who  blamed  Lord  Salisbury  for  a 
change  of  policy  should  bear  in  mind 
that  the  policy  of  a  country  changed 
with  circumstances.  To  show  how  capri- 
cious and  untrustworthy  this  Ameer  was 
he  would  like  the  House  to  see  what  ap- 
peared in  page  126  of  the  Papers  on 
this  subject.  They  would  there  find 
the  following  telegram  from  the  Vice- 
roy to  the  Deputy  Commissioner  at 
Peshawur : — 

**  The  Viceroy  has  been  informed  that  Sirdar 
Mahomed  Takoob  Khan  came  to  Cabul  under  a 
safe  conduct  from  the  Ameer,  and  that  notwith- 
standing the  safe  conduct  he  has  been  placed  in 
custody  by  His  Highness.  The  Viceroy,  as  a 
friend  and  well-wisher  to  the  Ameer,  hopes  this 
report  is  untrue,  and  desires  strongly  to  urge 
His  Highness  to  obserre  the  conditions  under 
which  the  Sirdar  has  come  to  Cabul.  By  so 
doing  the  Ameer  will  maintain  his  good  name 
and  the  friendship  of  the  British  Govern- 
ment." 

From  first  to  last  the  Ameer  had  insisted 
upon  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
with  England — first,  to  guarantee  him 
against  civil  war,  to  uphold  him  on  the 
Throne  against  all  rivals,  and  to  gua- 
rantee to  him  the  nomination  of  his  son 
as  heir  apparent ;  and  next,  to  guarantee 
him  against  external  aggression,  and 
hold  him  harmless  against  aU  foreign 
foes.  Our  policy  had  been  not  to  en- 
tangle ourselves  with  intestine  quarrels 
with  Afghanistan,  irrespective  of  the 
ffood  conduct  and  rule  of  the  Ameer. 
At  a  time  when  Europe  was  in  a  most 
critical  state,  when  Bussia  was  on  the 
confines  of  Turkey,  and  a  war  was  about 
to  begin,  the  issue  of  which  no  man 
could  foresee,  and  in  which  we  might 
ourselves  very  possibly  be  engaged,  we 
made  a  request  of  the  Ameer  that  an 
Envoy  shomd  be  sent  from  Simla  to 
Cabul  to  discuss  with  the  Ameer  the  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Q-reenwioh  said  that  the  Q-ovemment 
took  the  statement  of  that  Envoy,  and 
treated  his  representations  as  containing 
a  true  account  of  the  grievances  of  the 
Ameer,  when  we  should  have  relied  en- 
tirely on  what  was  said  by  the  Cabul 
Envoy  who  came  subsequently  to  Simla. 
That  contention  on  the  part  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was,  in  his  opinion,  al- 
together wrong,  for  the  Agent   whose 
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yersion  of  the  Ameer's  grievances  was 
accepted  gave  it  to  us  after  having  been 
in  the  most  confidential  communication 
with  the  Ameer.  Upon  the  statement 
of  the  Ameer  himself  the  Viceroy  was 
justified  in  saying  that  the  grievances 
put  forward  by  that  mouthpiece  were 
those  upon  which  the  Ameer  insisted. 
At  the  Peshawur  Conference  between 
Sir  Lewis  Polly  and  the  Ameer's  Envoy, 
the  latter  was  informed  that  the  Ameer's 
accepting  a  British  officer  to  reside  on 
the  Frontier  would  be  the  condition  of 
our  agreeing  to  an  offensive  or  defensive 
alliance.  The  Treaty  was  actually  pro- 
posed, and  it  rested  on  that  condition. 
The  Envoy  said  he  had  no  power  to  ac- 
cept the  condition,  and  the  negotiations 
were  broken  off.  Then  it  was  said  we 
had,  in  that  case,  acted  precipitately, 
because  another  Envoy  was  on  his  way, 
who  had  full  powers  to  treat.  Why 
should  they  believe  that,  when  we  had 
for  months  before  been  negotiating  with 
Envoys  from  Afghanistan,  and  all  this 
time  four  or  five  Hussian  Agents  were 
intriguing  at  Cabul  ?  The  Russian  Mis- 
sion to  Cabul  was,  he  might  point  out, 
received  with  great  pomp  and  parade, 
and  was  by  no  means  to  be  regarded  as 
a  matter  of  more  courtesy,  as  was  shown 
by  the  evidence  contained  in  the  Papers. 
What,  then,  were  we  in  those  circum- 
stances to  do  ?  It  had  been  said  that  we 
ought,  instead  of  dealing  with  Afghan- 
istan, to  have  gone  to  Kussia;  but  we  had 
taken  that  course,  and  had  asked  for  ex- 
planations. As  a  matter  of  mere  self-de- 
fence we  were  bound  to  do  something  to 
prevent  Russia  from  intriguing  in  Af- 
ghanistan and  converting  it  into  a  Rus- 
sian Province.  But  it  was  a  mistake  to 
suppose  that  we  intended  the  Envoy 
whom  we  proposed  to  send  to  the  Ameer 
to  be  a  permanent  official;  we  had 
merely  asked  the  Ameer  to  allow  ub  to 
ficnd  an  Envoy  on  a  temporary  Mission 
for  the  purpose  of  placing  the  relations 
between  the  two  countries  on  a  more 
satisfactory  and  a  sounder  footing.  It 
was  contended  that  we  had  violated  In- 
ternational Law  by  trying  to  force  an 
Envoy  on  the  Ameer ;  but  that  was  not 
80,  and  it  had  been  distinctly  laid  down 
by  that  eminent  jurist,  Sir  Robert  PhiUi- 
more,  that  to  refuse  to  receive  an  Envoy 
at  all  amounted  to  a  breach  of  Inter- 
national Law.  Our  Mission  having  been 
rejected  by  the  Ameer,  we  had  given 
him  ample  time  to  repent  of  the  insult 
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which  he  had  inflicted  upon  hb  ;  and  he 
wished  to  know  from  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  what  other  course  they  would, 
in  similar  circumstanos,  have  pnzsued 
than  that  which  had  been  taken  by  the 
Government  ?  Were  we  to  retire  from 
Afghanistan  baffled  and  defeated  ?  Such 
a  course  would,  he  maintained,  be  un- 
worthv  of  England,  and  would  have  dis- 
gracea  us  in  the  eyes  both  of  Asia  and 
Europe.  The  war,  therefore,  in  his 
opinion,  had  been  forced  upon  ub  not 
by  any  fault  of  our  own,  but  by  the  mis- 
conduct of  the  Ameer  himself,  and  we 
were  bound  to  uphold  the  honour,  safety, 
and  dignity  of  the  country. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  had  set  out  by  declaring 
that  although  there  might  be  those  who 
would  not  agree  with  him,  he  believed 
that  the  sole  cause  of  this  war  was  the 
conduct  of  the  Ameer  himself,  and  he 
ended  his  speech  by  a  statement  which 
implied  that  he  evidently  believed  that 
he  had  proved  what  he  asserted;  but 
the  whole  tendency  of  his  remarks  went 
to  prove  that  the  cause  of  offence  came 
from  Russia.  His  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  remarked  that  it  had  been 
asserted  that  there  was  another  Envoy 
on  the  road  at  the  time  the  Conference 
was  ended  at  Peshawur;  and  he  used 
words,  which  he  afterwards  qualified, 
that  he  would  not  believe  a  word  of  it, 
and  that  the  Envoy  had  no  power. 
[Mr.  Forsyth  :  I  said  no  power  to  ac- 
cept a  Mission.]  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  coula  not  know  that.  The 
Viceroy  evidently  believed  it.  At  page  223 
would  be  found  these  instructions  to  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly — 

"  If,  in  the  meanwhile,  new  Envoys  or  ine»- 
scngpers  arrive  to  continue  negotiation  yon  will 
tell  them  that  yoiir  powers  are  terminated." 

So  that  it  was  quite  clear  that  Lord 
Lytton  had  considerable  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  there  was  another  Envoy  on 
his  way  with  permission  to  treat,  and 
even  to  agree  to  our  proposal.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said  it 
was  a  just  and  necessary  war,  and  he 
defined  a  just  and  necessary  war  as  a 
war  in  which  there  was  a  just  cause  for 
offence.  In  order  to  ascertain  whether 
a  war  was  just  and  necessary,  the  first 
document  to  which  it  was  usual  to  refer 
was  the  Proclamation.  Any  hon.  Mem- 
ber, however,  who  looked  into  the  Pro- 
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damation  of  Lord  Lytton,  which  had 
been  oiroulated  only  that  morning,  would 
find  that  it  consisted  of  unsupported 
aaeertionsy  hardly  any  one  of  which  was 
capable  of  direct  proof;  and  it  was 
Bomewhat  sing^ar  that  no  speaker  who 
had  followed  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Chreenwich  had  taken  up  his  challenge 
to  justify  the  terms  of  that  document. 
He  now  came  to  the  speech  of  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Tamworth 
(Sir  J^bert  Peel),  which  to  those  who 
sat  waiting  for  the  customary  fireworks 
gave  the  impression  that  for  once  the 
powder  must  have  been  damp.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  had  referrea  to  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  as  being  an  impartial 
witness  on  the  Afghan  Question;  but 
the  fact  was  that,  eminent  though  Sir 
Heniy  Bawlinson  might  be  in  many 
respects,  he  was  upon  that  question  a 
yery  one-sided  authority.  The  right 
hon.  Baronet  then  went  on  to  speak  of 
the  foreign  policy  of  the  late  G-overn- 
ment;  but  it  was  somewhat  singular 
that  he,  who  had  at  the  time  supported 
it,  should  now  lose  no  opportunity  of 
making  an  attack  upon  it.  Again,  the 
right  hon.  Baronet  probably  knew  that 
the  language  used  oy  M.  Gambetta  re- 
ferred to  a  transaction  of  which  he  had 
most  warmly  approved;  and  when  he 
spoke  of  the  policy  of  the  Opposition  as 
supporting  Kussia  over  much,  he  might 
remember  that  no  speech  was  ever  more 
strongly  Bussian  than  that  of  the  Prime 
Minister  in  1876.  The  case  against  the 
Oovemment  was  that  the  Ameer  was 
not,  on  the  whole,  unfriendly  until  he 
had  been  forced  into  the  arms  of  Bussia 
by  Lord  Lytton's  poli^,  as  revealed  to 
him  in  July,  1876.  To  this  the  Go- 
vernment speakers  had  replied  that  a 
few  communications  had  passed  between 
G-eneral  Elaufmann  and  the  Ameer  be- 
fore that  date.  Now,  those  communica- 
tions had  been  made  known  by  Shere 
Ali  to  the  British  Agent ;  they  were  not 
important,  and  they  were  made  by  means 
not  of  Bussian,  but  of  Bussian-Afghan 
Agents.  They  were,  in  short,  communi- 
cations of  which  just  complaint  should 
have  been  made  to  Bussia  rather  than 
to  the  Ameer.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  declared  that  Lord 
Salisbury  had  had  the  gift  of  prophecy, 
and  had  foretold  the  attempt  of  Kussia 
to  establish  influence  in  Afghanistan. 
But  he  was  reminded  by  that  statement 
of  that  astrologer  who  prophecied  long 


life  to  an  English  King.  The  King 
having  died  immediately,  the  astrologer, 
in  disgust,  prophecied  his  own  death 
upon  a  given  day,  and  killed  himself  in 
order  to  make  his  prophecy  come  true. 
Lord  Salisbury,  by  his  instructions  to 
Lord  Lytton,  had  made  his  own  pro- 
phecies come  true — that  the  Ameer 
would  be  thrown  into  the  arms  of  Bussia. 
It  was  not  his  intention  to  examine  once 
more  the  question  that  was  at  issue  be- 
tween the  occupants  of  the  two  front 
Benches.  He  thought  the  verdict  of 
the  country  would  be  that  on  this  se- 
condaiT  point  victory  rested  rather  with 
Lord  Northbrook  than  with  the  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  casuistry  of  Lord 
Salisbury.  The  Government  speakers 
had  tried  to  show  that  the  late  Govern- 
ment had  refused  to  guarantee  Shere 
Ali  against  foreign  conquest ;  and  that 
for  that  reason  he  had  thrown  himself 
into  the  arms  of  Bussia.  That  was  not 
the  case.  The  late  Government  had 
offered  to  guarantee  Shere  Ali  against 
foreign  conquest ;  but  he  wanted  a  gua- 
rantee against  domestic  insurrection.  It 
might  just  as  well  be  said  that  the  pre- 
sent Government  had  refused  to  gua- 
rantee him,  for  they  had  made  condi- 
tions— conditions  which  they  knew  he 
would  not  accept.  Lord  Northbrook 
would  not  consent  to  force  Besidents 
on  the  Ameer  at  the  certain  cost  of  war  ; 
and  Lord  Lytton,  a  more  convenient 
person,  had  been  found — not  so  much 
a  Viceroy  as  a  diplomatist ;  a  Secretary 
of  Legation  rather  than  a  ruler  of  men, 
and  consequently  a  puppet  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government  at  home.  War  had 
been  determined  upon.  Everybody  knew, 
but  Lord  Lytton  said  he  did  not  know, 
that  war  was  the  certain  outcome  of 
the  policy  devised  in  Downing  Street, 
and  carried  out  by  him.  War  for  pres- 
tige ;  war  for  the  rectification  of  a  Fron- 
tier. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain),  in  the 
addition  to  the  Amendment  which  he 
had  placed  upon  the  Paper,  but  which 
he  had  not  moved,  had  singled  out  for 
special  attack  the  concealment  by  Go- 
vernment from  Parliament  of  their 
poUcy.  He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had 
already  said  his  say  with  regard  to  that 
concealment.  The  Government  would 
seem  to  have  been  too  busy  preparing 
the  candidature  to  the  Bulgarian  Throne 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Christchurch  (Sir  H.  Drummond  Wolff) 
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to  lay  Papor.s  at  the  proper  time  before 
the  House.  For  example,  Lord  Lytton*8 
Proclamation  of  War,  published  on  No- 
▼embor  22  at  Lahore,  and  which  ought 
to  have  been  published  in  London  on 
the  23rd,  had  not  been  circulated  till 
the  morning  of  December  10.  Had  it 
been  published  at  the  earlier  date  they 
would  have  been  able  to  have  verified 
itri  astounding  and  apparently  unsup- 
ported statement  that — 

**  Tlio  Amoer  had  openly  and  assiduonsly 
endeavoured  by  words  and  deeds  to  stir  up  reli- 
^ous  hatred  against  the  English,  and  incited 
war  against  the  Empire  of  India.'* — [Afghan^ 
htafif  No.  2,  p.  20.] 

Lord  Lytton  did  not  come  into  court 
with  clean  hands,  for  he  had  made,  also 
without  proof,  a  year  and  a-half  before, 
a  similar  assertion  in  his  memorable 
despatch  about  Khelat  and  Quetta. 
That  Quotta  case  was,  indeed,  worthy  of 
more  notice  than  it  had  received  ;  for  it 
was  both  the  strongest  of  all  the  in- 
stances of  concealment  of  information 
from  the  House,  and  the  main  cause  of 
the  present  Afghan  War.  There  had 
been  frequent  allusions  in  that  House, 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament, 
and  in  the  Press,  to  many  debates  in 
which  various  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment had,  on  different  occasions  during 
the  last  three  years,  declared  that  they 
had  initiated  no  change  in  our  Indian 
Frontier  policy.  Little  allusion  to  the 
Quetta  debate  had  yet  been  made  ;  for 
his  hon.  Friends  the  Members  for  the 
Border  Burghs  and  for  Birmingham  had 
quoted  it  only  for  another  purpose. 
Now,  the  only  open  sign  of  the  change 
of  policy  which  had  occurred  had  been 
the  advance  to  Quetta.  That  advance 
— the  vast  moment  of  which  was  clear 
now,  but  obvious  at  the  time  to  all  who 
were  acquainted  with  the  history  of  our 
Frontier  policy  —  had  been,  accord- 
ing to  the  practice  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, made  without  the  knowledge 
of  Parliament.  Several  Questions 
which  had  been  put  in  that  House 
had  elicited  a  portion  of  the  facts ;  but 
again,  according  to  the  practice  of  the 
present  Government,  re-assuring  words 
had  been  spoken,  the  effect  of  wmch  had 
not  afterwards  been  confirmed.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  liad,  as 
usual,  talked  to  the  House  in  the  man- 
ner in  which  a  dentist  would  talk  to  a 
child.  The  force  sent  forward  had  been 
called  an  *'  escort."     The  House  had, 
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over  and  oyer  again,  been  informed  that 
the  oocupation  of  Quetta  was  not  in- 
tended to  be  permanent.  Now,  even  at 
that  time,  it  was  intended  that  the 
occupation  should  be  permanent,  and 
contracts  for  permanent  barracks  had 
been  made.  He  himself  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  was  not  opposed  to  the  oocupa- 
tion of  Quetta  mm  what  might  be 
called  the  military  point  of  view ;  in- 
deed, he  had  written  in  its  favour  as 
long  ago  as  1867,  distinsuishing  care- 
fully between  political  and  military  con- 
siderations ;  but  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  the  debate  of  August, 
1877,  nad  taken  exactly  the  opposite 
view,  and  had  declared  that  he  was 
opposed  to  the  occupation  from  the 
military  point  of  view,  and  that  political 
considerations  alone  might  be  adduced 
in  its  favour.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  his  speech,  said  that  he 
belonged  to  the  school  which  was 

**  rather  for  keeping  back,  and  not  commit- 
ting us  to  advancing  beyond  our  Frontiers. 
...  I  have  always  demnxred  to  the  idea 
which  has  been  put  forward  by  some,  that 
tho  best  way  to  moot  danger  is  to  advance 
beyond  our  Frontier,  and  have  always  held 
that  the  true  linos  wo  ought  to  lay  down  for 
ourselves  are  these — ^to  streng^then  ourselTct 
within  our  Frontiers,  and  to  do  so  by  a  combi- 
nation of  measures,  moral  and  materiaL  .  .  . 
It  is  most  important  that  wo  should  in  evenr 
possible  way  endeavour  to  husband  the  wealth 
and  resources  of  India  ....  rather  than  that 
we  should  expend  our  force  by  distance,  and 
weaken  ourselves  by  an  unwise  advance.** — 
[3  Hansard,  ccxxxvi.  718-19.] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  went 
on  to  explain  that  these  were  the  views 
which  he  had  always  held  as  to  the  best 
means  of  protecting  India  from  attack, 
and  **  there  was  no  change  whatever  in 
the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment." Looking  to  the  vast  importance 
in  its  bearing  upon  our  relations  to  the 
Ameer — that  was  to  say,  from  the  poli- 
tical point  of  view,  which  our  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta  had  had — it  was  interest- 
ing to  note  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  used  the  words,  "as  to 
the  occupation  of  Quetta,  or  rather  what 
has  been  called  the  occupation  of  Quetta  " 
— for  he  denied  that  there  had  been  an 
occupation — 

**  If  we  are  to  regard  that  advance  from  a 
military  point  of  view — a  step  in  the  nature  of 
taking  up  a  certain  position  to  defend  ounelves 
against  an  apprehended  attack — then  I  should 
maintain  the  opinion  that  it  would  bo  a  false 


move. 
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But,  lie  went  oo  to  explain,  all  that  had 
been  done  had  been 

"  to  Mnil  an  Envoy  there  .  .  .  Mcompiuiied 
lij  a  mffidoit  escort  to  Monre  hii 
onrable  noeptian."— [/ii'if.  p.  720.] 

Now,  it  was  very  singulaxto  notice  that 
tboM  were  exactly  the  same  words  which 
Trere  aftertrarda  made  use  of  h;  the 
Qoremment  with  regard  to  the  de- 
■patoh  of  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  and 
ma  lancers  as  Envoy  and  escort  to  Cabul. 
He  did  not  know  whether  Shore  Ali 
read  the  Parliamentary  debates :  they 
had  his  own  statement  for  the  fact  that 
he  read  Sir  Honry  Kawlinson's  books 
and  memoranda,  so  perhaps  he  did.  If 
he  did,  or  if  he  waa  odviiied  by  those 
who  did,  he  mast  have  drawn  his  own 
conclnsions.  With  regard  to  Q,uetta,  at 
all  events,  the  mask  was  off;  and  it 
mnst  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  House 
had  been  kept  in  ignorance  of  the  ad- 
vance until  the  occupation  of  Quetta 
had  become  an  accomplished  fact.  The 
House  had  then  been  assured  that  it 
was  no  occupation  at  all,  and  had  been 
told  that  aU  that  wo  had  done  was  to 
ikccompanied  by 
0  secure  him  an  honour- 
able reception.  Yet,  at  tbat  very  time, 
the  erection  of  permanent  barra&ks  had 
already  been  begun  ;  the  telegraphhad 
partly  been  laid  down ;  and  a  surroyhad 
been  made  with  a  view  to  the  extension 
to  Quetta  of  the  Indian  railway  system. 
There  waa  another  singular  resemblaQce 
between  the  action  of  the  Qovemment 
in  the  Quetta  matter  and  their  action  in 
the  present  case.  The  Papers  with  re- 
gard to  Khelat  and  Quetta  had  been 
asked  for  in  March,  1877,  and  they  had 
been  pressed  for  anxiously  in  April. 
They  had  been  promised  "immediately  " 
in  April,  and  ttiey  had  been  distributed 
on  the  2Ist  July,  when  it  was  altogether 
too  lato  for  the  House  of  Commons  to 
interfere.  Three  and  a-half  months 
appeared  to  be  the  ueual  time  during 
wMch  the  present  Government  was 
accustomed  to  keep  back  Papers  of  vital 
moment  which  they  had  promised  to 
give  "immediately."  Now,  even  Sir 
Henry  Bawlinson  had  admitted  that  the 
occupation  of  Quetta  was  a  most  serious 
matter,  and  had  said — 

"  It  il  doubtful  how  lach  a  pioceeding  would 
be  regarded  aX  Candahar  and  CaboL  ....  If, 
u  is  more  probable,  the  tribes  in  genenl  re- 
garded thii  erection  of  a  fortrest  abOTe  the 
yawoi,  although   not   on    Afghan    toil — ai  a 


menaaSi  or  aa  a  preliminary  to  a  further  hostile 
advance,  then  we  should  not  he  justified,  for  bo 
■mail  an  object,  in  risking  the  rupture  of  our 
friendly  interconrse."  —  [Afghanittan,  No.  1, 
p.  *l.) 

That  was  exactly  the  view  which  ho  (Sir 
Charles  W.  DUke)  had  always  taken. 
It  was  the  view  which  the  present 
Oovemment  had  taken  at  one  time,  and 
their  sudden  departure  frOm  it  had  had 
the  effect  which  everybody,  which  even 
Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  himself,  had  an- 
ticipated. Yet,  as  he  had  shown,  the 
Glovemment  had  kept  all  knowledge  of 
the  momentous  step  from  Parliament 
until  it  was  too  late,  and  even  after  it 
was  accomiplished  had  assured  the  House 
that  there  was  no  occupation,  and  no 
change  of  policy.  He  would  now,  for  a 
few  minutes,  dwell  upon  the  facts  re- 
vealed by  the  Papers  "  Central  Asia, 
No.  1."  It  was  a  humiliating  story. 
On  August  8  last  the  India  Omce  had 
written  to  the  Foreign  Office  to  the  effect 
that  Shere  Ali  had  received  a  Bussian 
Mission  backed  by  "four  columns"  with 
"  15,000  men,"  and  suggesting  that  he 
had  received  the  Mission  "underpres- 
sure." The  India  OEBce  insisted  that 
the  Bussian  QoTOmmont  should  be 
brought  to  book,  the  "Husaian  Cabi- 
net "  as  they  said^a  phrase  which  was 
rather  wild,  as  there  was  not,  and  never 
had  been,  a  Cabinet  in  Russia.  These 
were  their  words — 

"  It  is  the  Husaian  Cahinat  alone  which  ia  re- 
sponsible for  the  acta  of  its  Atront,  and  it  is  tho 
Bnsaiaa  Oovemor  Ueceral  of  Turkostan,  rather 
than  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali,  who,  with  or  with- 
out authority,  is  at  this  moment  puraujng  a 
polioy  of  which  the  effect  must  be  to  seriously 
agitate  the  minds  of  Het  Majeaty's  subjects 
throughout  India." — [Cmlrat  Alia,  No.  I 
(1878)  p.  143.] 

He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  thought  so 
too  ;  but  what  had  their  valiant  Oovem- 
ment done  ?  They  had  begun  by  the  use 
of  brave  words.  They  had  inlbrmed 
Bussia  of  what  they,  very  properly, 
had  called  her  "breach  of  her  engage- 
ment." They  told  Busaia  that  she  was 
"menacing"  the  "  integrity  of  Afghan 
territory."  It  waa  Bussia,  not  England, 
who,  according  to  England,  was  menacing 
the  integrity  of  Afghan  territory  in  Sep- 
tember last.  On  the  19th  August,  and 
again  early  in  September,  we  had  been 
defending  the  integrity  of  Afghan  terri- 
tory. On  the  9th  November  we  were 
'rectifying  our  Frontier  "  by  helping 
•qnalves  to  Afg*'*"  soil.    Ixioking  to 
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the  present  condition  of  Afghanistan , 
it  would  seem  as  though  our  defence  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Afghan  territory 
had  heen  as  fatal  to  that  integrity  as  our 
defence  of  the  integrity  and  independ- 
ence of  the  Turkish  Empire  had  been 
fatal  to  the  integrity  of  Turkey.  Our 
Goyemment  had  told  Russia  that  it  was 
**  impossible  for  us  to  ignore  or  oyer- 
look*'  what  had  occur^.  They  in- 
sisted that  the  Bussian  Mission  should 
''be  at  once  withdrawn."  Bussia  had 
laughed  at  us.  The  Bussian  Foreign 
Minister  was  away;  the  Czar  was  away ; 
the  Acting  Minister  was  away,  having  left 
the  capital  without  sending  a  note  to  the 
British  Embassy,  although  he  had  been 
courteously  informed  by  the  Embassy 
that  we  wished  for  an  immediate  answer. 
On  the  10th  September  we  had  again 
insisted.  Our  Government  then  said 
that  there  was  ''no  excuse"  for  what 
had  occurred,  and  "pressed  for  a  re- 
ply." At  last,  after  more  than  three 
weeks'  delay,  we  got  a  sort  of  reply. 
The  words  used  with  regard  to  the 
Bussian  Mission  to  CabuT  were  those 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  used  a  year-and-a-half  before  with 
regard  to  our  "Mission"  to  Quetta. 
The  Bussian  Mission  to  Cabul  was  "  of 
a  provisional  nature."  Naturally  dis- 
satisfied with  this  reply ;  afraid  to  hit 
Bussia,  yet  determined  to  hit  somebody, 
our  brave  Government  hit  Shere  Ali; 
in  fact,  they  tied  him  down  to  hit  him, 
not  giving  him  time  to  get  away.  He 
had  received  a  Bussian  Mission,  re- 
ceived it,  as  we  ourselves  admitted, 
"under  pressure"  from  "four  columns" 
of  "15,000  men,"  and  because  he  had 
done  so  we,  shrinking  from  the  possible 
consequences  of  our  big  words  to  Kussia, 
fell  on  Shero  Ali.  The  conduct  of  the 
Government  had  been  the  conduct  of  a 
bully;  of  a  big  boy  afraid  of  another 
big  boy,  and  hitting  that  big  boy's  ac- 
quaintance, who  was  small.  England 
had  suddenly  turned  from  its  defence  of 
the  integrity  of  the  Afghan  territory  in 
September,  and  in  November  was  "rec- 
tifying her  Frontier  "  by  the  annexation 
of  the  Koorum.  What  could  we  expect 
to  be  the  consequence  of  this  cowardly 
policy  ?  Had  it  made  us  any  the  safer 
against  Bu&sia?  The  result  would  pro- 
bably be  the  occupation  by  Bussia  of 
Merv,  which  had  been,  over  and  over 
again,  declared  to  be  the  key  to  Herat, 
itself  the  key   to  India.     The  rectifi- 

Sir  Charki  W.  Dilke 


cation  of  our  Frontier  would  do  nothing 
towards  preventing  that  oooopation. 
Had  or  had  not  our  Government,  by 
their  action,  made  our  poBseasion  el 
India  more  secure?  The  attack  on 
Afghanistan,  like  the  bringing  to  Malta 
of  7,000  under-offioered  black  troops, 
like  the  An^lo-Turkish  Convention,  luce 
the  occupation  of  Cyprus  by  a  fevered 
battalion  as  a  "  strong  place  of  anna," 
were  all  measures  which  had  had  for  their 
object  the  security  of  India.  Was  India 
more  secure  at  the  present  moment  thMi 
it  had  been  in  the  oays  of  Lord  Ncoth- 
brook's  rule  ?  What  was  to  be  the  out- 
come of  the  quarrel  in  whioh,  by  the 
action  of  the  Government,  they  had  be- 
come involved  ?  They  had  been  assured 
that  there  was  to  be  no  large  annexa- 
tion. But  it  was  necessary  to  provide 
securities  that  the  well-meaning  section 
of  the  Cabinet  should  not  be  dragged 
by  Indian  fire-eaters  into  an  annexa- 
tion, or  veiled  annexatioui  of  Afghan- 
istan. Annexation  had  been  disowned, 
but  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson  was  still 
awake  and  active,  and  possessed  great 
influence  with  the  present  Indian  Qovem- 
ment,  and  with  some  members  of  flie 
Cabinet.  The  first  Napoleon  had  said — 
"There  is  but  one  disease  of  which 
great  Powers  die ;  they  die  of  indiges- 
tion." The  Government  had  swallowed 
Fiji,  Cyprus,  and  the  Transvaal,  and 
these  had  not  agreed  with  us  too  well. 
They  had  the  power,  if  they  so  pleased 
it,  to  swallow  Afghcmistan ;  and  in  the 
spring  their  friends  were  certain  to  in- 
sist that  they  should  do  so.  Should  we 
be  able  to  digest  it  ?  It  was  a  tough 
morsel,  as  we  should  find  to  our  cost. 
He  denied  that  our  Indian  prestige  oould 
possibly  be  raised.  On  the  contrary,  he 
asserted  that  it  must  be  lowered  by  con- 
duct of  the  kind  he  had  described.  The 
rectification  of  our  Frontier  was,  of 
course,  intended  to  make  us  safer 
against  the  advance  of  Bussia ;  but  he 
doubted  whether  it  would  have  that 
effect ;  and  a  rectification  of  our  Frontier 
obtained  at  such  a  sacrifice  of  honour 
and  dignity  as  had  been  incurred  could 
certainly  have  no  consequence  of  the 
kind.  And  as  regarded  its  material  and 
physical  efi'ects,  the  probability  was  that 
Bussia  would  think  that  her  prestige  in 
Asia  would  receive  a  blow  if  sne  did  not 
make  a  move,  which  we  would  not  be 
able  to  prevent,  and  our  material  and 
physical  prestige  would  have  sufiPered 
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TasUy  more  than  it  woidd  have  gained 
by  this  unjust  war. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said,  it 
was  with  great  regret  that  he  found 
himself,  for  the  first  time,  taking  part 
in  a  Party  debate  on  Indian  affairs ; 
but  he  should  not  complain  if  the  debate 
liad  been  carried  on  calmly,  deliberately, 
and  in  argumentative  language,  such  as 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
had  throughout  used.  But  his  charge 
against  the  Government  for  withholding 
information  about  the  occupation  of 
Quetta  was  most  unjust.  His  (Lord 
George  Hamilton's)  own  statements  on 
a  former  occasion  were  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  Papers  now  laid  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House.  In  1875, 
owing  to  the  policy— or  rather  to  the 
want  of  policy — ^which  had  been  adopted, 
the  affairs  of  Beloochistan  were  in 
frightful  con^sion.  Lord  Northbrook 
had  before  him  three  alternatives — 
first,  the  annexation  of  that  country ; 
second,  the  total  abstinence  from  inter- 
ference with  it — ^in  which  case,  in  all 
probability,  some  other  Power  would 
nave  inteifered — and,  thirdly,  the  course 
which  Lord  Northbrook  himself  had 
adopted.  At  the  time  that  Lord  Lytton 
was  on  his  way  to  India  he  telegraphed 
to  Lord  Northbrook  not  to  send  an 
Envoy  to  Beloochistan  until  he  arrived, 
because  he  wished  to  state  the  reasons 
for  his  interference  in  Beloochistan  to 
the  Ameer  of  Cabul,  in  order  to  allay 
any  suspicions  he  might  have  as  to 
our  objects.  Lord  Northbrook,  how- 
ever, did  not  comply  with  that  request, 
but  sent  his  Envoy  a  week  before  his 
successor  arrived  with  his  own  instruc- 
tions. Major  Sandeman  succeeded  in 
temporarily  pacifying  that  country.  Lord 
Lytton  was  far  ^om  wishing  to  occupy 
Quetta;  even  up  to  the  end  of  1876  he 
was  adverse  to  it.  The  only  reason  of 
his  doing  so  at  last  was  because  Major 
Sandeman  and  the  military  officers  who 
went  with  him  reported  that  Quetta  was 
the  only  place  the  occupation  of  which 
woidd  protect  our  trade,  and  fulfil  the 
obj  ects  of  our  interference .  He  believed 
that  if  Lord  Northbrook  had  been  Vice- 
roy he  would  have  pursued  the  same 
policy.  They  might,  however,  dismiss 
altogether  this  question  of  Quetta  in 
discussing  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  evening  a  very 
remarkable  speech  was  made  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  tl^e  M^mb^r  for 


Greenwich.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  carefuUy**  selected  extracts  from 
the  context  for  quotation,  the  words 
of  which  were  capable  of  bearing  the 
exact  construction  which  he  wished  to 
have  placed  upon  them,  and  he  made 
the  choice  for  that  sole  and  special  pur- 
pose. Upon  those  quotations  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  based  one  of  the  most 
formidable  indictments,  or  rather  series 
of  indictments,  ever  thrown  at  any 
Government.  He  stated  positively  that 
when  Lord  Northbrook  left  India  the 
relations  between  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment and  Afghanistan  were  perfectly 
satisfaotorv 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  No.  In  the  main. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  Oh ! 
in  the  main. 

Mr.  GLADSTONE:  Yes,  certainly. 
I  said,  **  in  the  main ;  "  and  I  repeated 
the  phrase  over  and  over  again. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  would  accept  the  correction  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  used  the 
phrase  **  in  the  main  " — whatever  that 
might  mean.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
next  said  that  at  the  time  at  which 
we  came  into  Office  there  was  no  reason 
whatever  for  attempting  in  any  way  to 
alter  those  relations.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  next  said  that  the  Indian 
Government  deliberately  and  wantonly, 
contrary  to  the  opinion  of  everybody 
who  had  any  experience  of  Afghanistan, 
insisted  upon  Arcing  upon  the  Ameer 
officers  wnose  location  m  Afghanistan 
would  have  been  absolutely  fatal  to  the 
independence  of  that  country ;  that  the 
negotiations  were  so  conducted  that  they 
were  intended  to  fail ;  that  at  the  very 
moment  the  Viceroy  knew  the  Envoy 
was  coming  to  accept  his  terms,  he  deli- 
berately broke  off  negotiations  lest  they 
shoidd  be  accepted ;  and  that  the  In- 
dian Government  had  forced  and  hunted 
the  Ameer  into  a  comer,  and  had  then 
on  some  frivolous  pretext  made  war  on 
him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then 
expressed  his  own  opinion  that  the 
policy  of  the  Government  had  not  been 
what  they  pretended ;  but  that  their 
sole  object  throughout  had  been  to 
annex  a  certain  portion  of  Afghanistan. 
And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  before 
he  undertook  to  prove  these  allegations, 
took  a  course  which  it  was  to  be  hoped, 
for  the  credit  of  the  House,  would  not  be 
taken  again — he  deliberately  stated  that 
documents,  signed  by  the  Viceroy  of 
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India,  the  Coramander-in-Chief  in  India, 
and  six  of  the  ablest  no(Sn  in  the  most 
incorruptible  service  in  the  world,  were, 
he  would  not  say  false,  but  oontained 
gross  and  unpardonable  errors  and  ex- 
traordinary deviations  from  fact,  which, 
as  they  all  knew,  was  merely  an  orator- 
ical device  for  stating  that  the  despatches 
of  the  Indian  Government  were  not  true. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  then  found 
that  there  was  one  person  in  whom  he 
could  place  implicit  confidence;  one 
whose  every  syllable  was  true,  and 
against  whose  word  any  utterance  of 
the  Viceroy  or  his  Council  was  not  for 
a  moment  to  be  placed — this  was  the 
Envoy  of  the  Ameer,  who  came  down  to 
Peshawur  to  negotiate  on  behalf  of  his 
master  with  the  Indian  Gt)vemment. 
Now,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  had 
50  years  of  experience  in  political  life, 
and  he  must  ^ow  that  when  negotia- 
tions of  that  kind  were  entered  upon  it 
was  the  invariable  custom  for  the  nego- 
tiators to  assume  things  which  were  not 
altogether  correct  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining the  successful  issue  of  such  nego- 
tiations ;  and  that  all  through  these  Con- 
ferences the  Afghan  Envoy  always  acted 
upon  the  assumption  that  the  Ameer 
had  got  everything  he  wanted,  though 
this  assertion  was  the  exact  reverse  of 
the  language  used  by  the  same  Envoy 
in  1873.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
then  proceeded  to  charge  Lord  Lytton 
with  naving  thrown  to  the  winds  all 
the  assurances  of  Lords  Northbrook 
and  Mayo ;  but  it  was  capable  of  proof 
that  the  interpretation  put  upon  those 
assurances  bv  Lord  Lytton  was  identical 
with  those  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman's 
own  Government.  In  support  of  the 
charges  which  the  right  non.  Gentle- 
man made  against  the  accuracy  of  the 
Papers,  he  commented  upon  a  state- 
ment in  them  that  certain  negotiations 
occupied  several  weeks  which  only  took 
up  a  few  days ;  but  if  he  had  examined 
the  Papers  a  little  more  closely  he  would 
have  found  that  these  negotiations  oc- 
cupied exactlyt  hreo  weeks.  Then  with 
regard  to  the  number  of  the  grievances 
of  which  it  was  said  the  Ameer  com- 
plained, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  en- 
deavoured again  here  to  make  a  strone 
point;  but  here  again  he  would  find 
that  the  statements  made  by  different 
Envoys  were  described  accordingly ;  and, 
further,  that  all  the  statements  as  well 
as  tlio  reports  upon  them  were  fully 
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\  sot  out  in  the  Papers  which  had  been 
presented  to  Parliament,  without  any 
attempt  at  concealment.  All  the  Indian 
Gh>vernment  did  was,  finding  there  were 
eight  grievances  stated  by  the  first  man, 
of  which  four  were  very  ^vial,  to  select 
four  out  of  the  eight,  calling  them  spe- 
cial grievances;  and,  as  regarded  the 
statement  of  the  Afghan  Envoy,  they 
call  especial  attention  to  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing words : — 

*'  The  statement  of  the  Afghan  Envoy,  which 
is  herein  enclosed,  in  an  interesting,  instmctiTe, 
and  important  document." 

He  could  not  understand  how  an  ex- 
Prime  Minister,  possessing  more  official 
experience  than  anybody  in  the  House, 
could  oome  down  and  deliberately  state 
that  he  would  put  implicit  confidence  in 
the  statement  of  an  fhivoy  from  Afghan- 
istan— when  it  was  in  accordance  with 
his  own  views — and  would  not  credit 
what  was  set  forth  on  their  authority  by 
the  Viceroy  and  his  Council.  He  re- 
gretted the  right  hon.  Gentleman  should 
have  adopted  such  a  course.  Speaking 
from  his  own  knowledge  and  experience 
as  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at 
the  time  when  these  transactions  took 
place,  he  could  assure  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  the  officers  whose  statements 
he  had  impugned  were  men  of  honour  as 
high  as  was  his  own.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  eulogised  every  other 
Viceroy,  but  had  held  up  Lord  Lytton  to 
the  opprobrium  of  the  House.  He  could 
not  understand  why  Lord  Lytton,  whose 
responsibilities  and  difficulties  since  his 
assumption  of  office  had  been  so  grave 
and  continuous,  was  to  be  thus  treated 
by  a  political  opponent.  Lord  North- 
brook  had  recently  made  some  amazing 
statements;  but  the  noble  Lord  was  a 
man  of  honour,  and  he  (Lord  G^rge 
Hamilton)  implicitly  believed  in  his 
good  faith.  He  saw  no  reason,  there- 
fore, why  Lord  Lytton  and  his  advisers 
should  not  be  treated  with  a  moiety,  at 
any  rate,  of  the  confidence  and  considera- 
tion which  we  reposed  in  his  predecessor. 
The  charges  launched  against  them  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  were  very 
formidable ;  and  he  hoped  the  House 
would  excuse  him  if  he  went  at  some 
little  leng^  into  what  the  actual  state  of 
affairs  in  India  was  when  the  present 
Government  assumed  office.  If  every- 
thing was  at  that  time  perfectly  satis- 
factory, thefi  be  would  adi^it  the^  were 
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unwise  and  deserving  of  blame  in  alter- 
ing the  situation.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
it  could  be  shown  that  their  relations 
were  unsatisfactory ;  that  every  year  they 
were  getting  worse  and  worse ;  that  they 
might  at  any  moment  have  been  in- 
volved in  a  war  with  Russia,  on  account 
of  entangling  and  undefined  obligations, 
then  he  thought  the  position  was  altered, 
and  that  that  which  was  in  the  one  case 
unwise  would  be  in  the  other  absolutely 
necessary.  It  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
not  thoroughly  understood  why  successive 
Viceroys  had  attached  such  enormous 
importance  to  having  a  friendly  and  in- 
dependent Power  in  Afghanistan.  Af- 
ghanistan had  a  Frontier  from  which  at 
any  moment  the  Natives  could  invade  or 
make  a  raid  on  India.  The  people  who  in- 
habited those  mountains  were,  to  use  the 
lan^age  of  Lord  Lawrence,  ^'  a  faithless, 
lawless,  plundering  people,"  who  would 
join  en  masse  an  invasion  of  India  from 
the  West.  It  was  an  utter  delusion  to 
suppose  that  mountains  were  insuper- 
able obstacles  to  invasion.  India  and 
Italy  resembled  each  other  in  their  geo- 
graphical peculiarities;  but  no  two 
countries  had  been  so  frequently  and  so 
successfully  invaded  as  Italy  and  India, 
and  in  every  single  instance,  save  in  our 
own  case,  the  invaders  of  India  came 
through  the  mountains.  The  reason 
there  was  so  little  danger  there  was  that 
England  was  stronger  in  military  power 
than  Afghanistan.  It  was  because  they 
placed  a  large  number  of  soldiers  along" 
the  F;rontier  that  they  overawed  the 
Afghans ;  and  in  proportion  as  the 
Afghans  became  disciplined  and  or- 
ganized, so  must  we  increase  our  Fron- 
tier forces  and  our  military  expenditure. 
It  was  said  that  it  would  be  much 
better  if  they  devoted  their  attention 
to  internal  reforms  rather  than  to 
strengthening  their  Frontiers  externally. 
This  was  true  to  a  certain  extent,  but 
to  a  certain  extent  only.  In  any  coun- 
try, the  people  of  which  were  homo- 
geneous and  self-governing,  the  more 
contented  the  majority  were,  the  stronger 
was  the  Government  of  that  country. 
But  the  people  of  India  were  not  homo- 
geneous, nor  in  any  sense  self-govern- 
ing. The  history  of  India  for  centuries 
before  our  advent  was  the  rule  of  suc- 
cessive warlike  minorities  over  peaceful 
agricultural  majorities.  The  intrigues, 
cruelty,  and  rapine  of  these  warlike 
tribes  and  castes  made  India  for  many 
years  one  battle-field ;  we  were,  in  con- 
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sequence,  forced  to  interfere,  and  little 
by  little  to  absorb  the  whole  country. 
We,  by  the  strong  arm  of  the  law, 
gave  to  the  majority  of  the  Natives  of 
India  a  protection,  such  as  they  had 
never  had  before,  from  those  who 
for  centuries  had  fattened  on  them. 
To  keep  these  elements  of  turbulence 
and  disorder  under  control,  we  sent 
large  numbers  of  troops  from  this  coun- 
try, and  their  presence  maintained  peace 
and  order.  The  larger  the  number  we 
had  to  station  on  the  Frontier,  the  less 
there  were  for  this  purpose.  To  put 
our  position  in  a  graphic  way  before 
the  House,  let  us  assume  that  England 
was  in  such  danger  of  invasion  that 
it  became  necessary  to  garrison  Ports- 
mouth and  Plymouth  with  Metropolitan 
police.  The  absence  of  the  guardians 
of  the  peace  might  incite  the  criminal 
classes  of  London  to  do  that  which  their 
presence  would  efiectually  prevent.  It 
was  for  grave  practical  reasons  such  as 
these,  and  not  for  any  chimerical  dread 
of  a  Bussian  invasion,  that  we  declined 
to  allow  the  influence  of  any  European 
Power  to  become  predominant  in  Af- 
ghanistan, for  the  presence  even  of  a 
few  European  officers  with  money  and 
artillery  would  give  us  an  infinity  of 
trouble  and  expense.  The  next  thing 
they  had  to  consider  was  the  means  by 
which  to  attain  that  object.  They  made 
a  mistake  in  1838.  They  attempted 
internal  interference  and  they  failed, 
and  for  many  years  afterwards  they 
did  nothing  to  re-establish  friendly  rela- 
tions. The  history  of  Afghanistan  for 
that  period  was  well  known  to  the 
House  ;  but  he  must  express  his  opinion 
that  the  policy  which  was  sometimes 
called  the  **  masterly  inactivity"  of 
Lord  Lawrence,  in  1864,  had  one  great 
merit.  It  was  a  safe  policy ;  but  in 
every  other  sense  it  was  absolutely  un- 
worthy of  a  great  civilized  Power.  What 
he  said  to  the  Afghan  Princes  was 
this — '*  You  may  fight  and  kill  each 
other ;  we  shall  keep  the  ring.  Nobody 
shall  interfere  with  you ;  and  the  suc- 
cessful combatant,  who  shall  temporarily 
establish  his  Sovereignty,  shall  be  en- 
titled to  the  recognition  of  the  English 
Government.*'  To  such  an  extent  was 
this  carried  that  there  was  a  record  of  a 
letter  being  sent  to  the  then  Sovereigpi 
of  Oabul,  and  the  messenger  was  in- 
structed to  be  careful  who  got  it,  as 
someone  else  might  be  in  power  when 
he  arrived  there.   When  Shore  Ali  ovor- 
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came  his  opponents  Lord  Lawrence'  and  the  nearer  Bnssia  approachee  to- 
departed  from  his  policy,  and  assisted!  wards  Afghanistan,  the  more  she  will 
him  with  arms  and  money.  That  was '  gravitate  towards  you — ^not  from,  lore  to 
done  at  a  time,  certainly,  when  Shere  you,  but  from  fear  of  the  Busaians." 
Ali  least  required  them ;  but  he  was  "What  Lord  Lawrence  predicted  took 
grateful.  Lord  Mayo  succeeded  in  ingra- '  place.  The  Ameer  became  thoroughly 
tiating  Shere  Ali  at  Umballa,  not  because  ■  alarmed  at  the  advance  of  Bnssia,  ani 
he  followed  the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence,  j  applied  for  definite  assurances  of  pro- 
but  because  he  departed  from  it :  for :  tection.  The  Papers  showed  that  his 
there  was  no  identity  whatever  between ;  one  object  was  to  obtain  definite  assur- 
the  original  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence ';  ances  against  Bussian  aggrression.  There 
and  that  of  Ix»rd  Mayo  and  Lord  North- '  had  been  some  recrimination  with  regard 
brook.  Lord  ^fayo  said  that  the  policy ,  to  what  took  place  in  connection  with 
which  his  Government  had  adopted  was '  the  meeting  at  Simla.  He  thoroughly 
an  intermediate  policy.  An  interme- 1  accepted  Lord  Northbrook's  assurance, 
diate  policy  meant  that  it  was  the  na-   But  the  question  was  not  what  interpre- 


tural  consequence  of  something  already 
done ;  and.,  in  this  instance,  consisted 
of  laying  down  certain  lines  of  action 


tation  we  now,  in  1878,  placed  upon 
Lord  Northbrook's  assurance ;  but  what 
interpretation  Shere  Ali  placed  upon  it 


capable  of  expansion  as  time  went  on.  |  in  1873.  This  was  a  point  of  some  little 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  had  '■  importance.  Shere  Ali  believed,  as 
said  that  Lord  Lyttou  had  extinguished  I  was  i  learly  shown  by  his  letter,  that 
the  promises  of  Lord  Mayo ;  but  what  i  his  request  with  regard  to  an  alliance 
authority  was  there  for  that  assertion  ?  1  had  been  unconditionally  refused ;  and 
If  the  rifrht  hon.  Gentleman  would  look  '  what  steps  did  the  late  Government  take 
at  the  official  letter  addressed  by  Sir .  to  remove  that  impression  ?  With  the 
Lewis  Pelly  to  Shere  Ali,  he  would  '  single  exception  of  two  telegrams  irom 
find  these  words — **The  British  Govern- 1  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  there  is  not  a  single 
nient  repudiates  all  liabilities  on  behalf  line  in  the  Office  of  despatches  from  the 
of  the  Ameer.  It  does  not  withdraw  !  Duke  of  Argyll  to  Lora  Northbrook  on 
from  any  obligation  previously  con- '  the  subject  during  the  whole  time  he 
tracted  by  it ;  but  it  emphatically  denies  I  was  in  India.  When,  however,  tlie 
that  it  ever  incurred  such  obligations  .  Duke  of  Argyll  found  his  Party  interests 
as  those  alleged  by  Shere  Ali,  and  will .  or  his  personal  reputation  attacked,  he 
never  undertake  such  obligations  with- '  was  not  content  to  defend  himself  with 
out  the  amplest  guarantees."  The  in- 1  meagre  telegrams,  but  wrote  three 
terpretation  which  Shere  Ali's  Envoy  I  columns  in  The  Times  of  vigorous  in- 
put on  Lord  Mayo'»  assurances  was  that !  vective.  If  but  a  moiety  of  the  tame 
which  already  had  been  repudiated  both  \  industry  had  been  displayed  in  1873, 
by  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  in  1869,  and  Lr.nl  i  in  correcting  Shere  Ali's  misapprehen- 
Northbrook  in  1873.  Lord  Mayo,  during  '  sion,  how  different  would  our  relations 
his  Yiceroyalty.  succeed e<l  in  satisfying  i  with  him  have  been.  While,  on  the 
Shere  Ali.  lie  succeeded,  not  because  ■  one  hand,  Shere  Ali  found  that  his 
he  acceded  to  all  or  to  most  of  his  re-  ■  advances  for  an  external  alliance  were 
quests,  but  b«>cause  Shere  'Ali  felt  that ;  rejected,  on  the  other  hand,  unfortu- 
he  was  dealing  with  a  man  he  could  tho-  \  nately,  Lord  Northbrook  was  compelled 
roughly  trust.     Between  1860  and  1873!  to  interfere,  by  protesting  against  the 


our  relations  with  Shere  Ali  were  most 
satisfaetory — more  so,  indeed,  than  they 
had  been  at  any  period  before  or  since. 


imprisonment  of  his  son,  Yakoob  Khan. 
Thus  the  two  principles  of  our  previous 
policy  were  reversed ;   we  refused  an 


Then  Lord  Northbrr»ok  succet^ded  Lord    external    alliance  :    we    interfered    in- 


Mayo,  and  was Tireroy  from  1872  to  1876. 
lie  liad  a  very  high  personal  opinion  of 
Lord  Northbrook;  but  it  could  not 
be  denied  that  during  the  time  Lord 
Northbrook  was  Viceroy  Lord  Law- 
rence's policy  absolutely  collapsed  under 


temally  in  what  Shere  Ali  believed 
to  be  the  most  sacred  of  the  internal 
affairs  of  Afghanistan.  When  he  con- 
trasted the  state  of  the  relations  which 
existed  between  Shere  Ali  and  the  In- 
dian   Government  when   Lord    Lytton 


the  management  of  the  late  Govern- '  arrived  in  India  and  those  which  existed 
ment.  Tho  basis  of  that  policy  was ;  on  the  arrival  there  of  Lord  North- 
this.  '*  Be  quiet  in  your  Frontiers ;  do  j  brook,  he  was,  he  must  confess,  sur- 
not  in  any  way  frighten  the  Afghans :   prised  at  the  observations  on  the  sabject 
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ti'liich  had  been  made  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  Durinfi;  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Lord  Northbrook  the  advance 
of  Buseia  in  Central  Asia  had  been 
greater  than  during  any  former  period. 
Khokand  had  been  annexed ;  Khiya  had 
been  annexed,  contrary  to  the  assurances 
which  had  been  giyen  by  the  Russian 
Gbvemment;  and  a  Treaty  had  been 
made  with  Bokhara  which  made  Bussia 
practically  supreme  in  all  those  regions. 
If,  therefore,  there  was  any  efficacy  in 
the  policy  of  Lord  Lawrence  Shere  Ali 
ought  to  have  been  more  friendly  to  us 
when  Lord  Northbrook  left  India  than 
when  he  arrived  there,  because  Bussia 
was  much  nearer  to  our  Frontier.  Now, 
everybody  who  knew  Lord  Northbrook 
must  be  aware  that  he  would  leave  no 
stone  imtumed  -  to  bring  a  policy  in 
which  he  so  thoroughly  believed  to  a 
successful  issue.  Neither  was  he  in 
any  way  overruled  by  the  Home  Go- 
yemment.  Let  the  House  contrast  our 
relations  with  the  Ameer  in  1873,  when 
he  was  ready  to  receive  an  English  offi- 
cer on  a  friendly  Mission  to  Cabul,  and 
those  which  subsequently  existed  in 
April,  1876.  The  first  act  of  Lord 
Lytton  was  to  make  exactly  the  same 
request,  which  was  curtly  refused.  Up 
to  1873  Shere  Ali  gratefully  received 
a  subsidy  from  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment; for  years  previous  to  1876  that 
subsidy  was  sullenly  refused.  Up  to 
1873,  almost  to  the  end  of  1874,  not 
only  were  the  letters  of  General  Kauf- 
mann  sent  to  the  Indian  Government,  but 
they  were  asked  to  answer  them.  In  the 
year  preceding  1876  the  Ameer  made  no 
such  request,  and  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that  he  was  receiving  a  far  greater 
number  of  letters  then  than  before.  Up 
to  1 873  every  request  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment and  all  their  advances  were 
graciously  granted  and  accepted  by  Shere 
Ali.  Between  1873  and  1876  they  were 
invariably  ignored.  The  Ameer  posi- 
tively refusea,  in  the  most  discourteous 
terms,  to  allow  Mr.  Forsyth  and  other 
Englishmen  to  pass  through  his  terri- 
tory. He  absolutely  ignored  altogether 
Lord  Northbrook's  intervention  on  behalf 
of  .his  son ;  and  he  could  not,  in  short, 
conceive  a  mote  unsatisfactory  state  of 
affairs  than  that  which  then  prevailed. 
That  was  not  all.  During  the  time  Shere 
Ali  received  12  cannons,  21,000  rifles, 
1,200  carbines,  and  £250,000.  How, 
under  those  circumstances,  he  would  ask, 
could  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 


ber for  Ghreenwioh  contend  that  our  rela- 
tions with  the  Ameer  were  so  satisfactory, 
as  he  had  described  them  to  be  ?  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  used  very 
strong  language  with  regard  to  certain 
statements  which  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Lytton;  but  he  should  like  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  a  statement 
which  had  been  made  by  the  ri^ht  hon. 
Gentleman  himself.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  speaking  a  short  time  ago, 
said — 

"  We  found  the  Indian  policy  of  the  country 
itwtl^  and  wisely  guided  by  a  man  who,  though 
he  did  not  belong  to  our  political  Party — I  mean 
Lord  Mayo — yet  was  as  honest  and  as  good  a 
Gkiremor  General  as  ever  held  the  high  0£Sco 
of  Viceroy  of  India.  Within  three  or  four 
months  after  we  acceded  to  Office  a  meeting  of 
the  most  friendly  character  was  held  at  Um- 
balla,  where  Shere  Ali,  the  Ameer  of  Afghan- 
istan, and  his  favourite  son,  stood  upon  the  plat- 
form as  friendly,  by  the  side  of  Lord  Mayo. 
Lord  Mayo,  at  a  fixed  point  in  the  proceedings, 
produced  a  jewelled  sword,  and  handed  it  to 
Shere  Ali,  and  said — '  I  trust  Your  Highness 
will  use  this  sword  with  effect  against  your  ene- 
mies ; '  and  Shere  Ali  replied — *  I  will  use  it 
against  every  enemy  of  the  Queen  of  England.' 
That  wa^  the  state  of  feeling;  that  was  the 
state  of  aiSairs  which  prevailed  at  the  commence- 
ment of  our  government  on  the  North-Westem 
Frontier  of  India;  and  that  was  the  state  of 
affairs  when  we  handed  them  over  to  the  charge 
of  our  successors  in  Office." 

Mr.  GLADSTONE  said,  that  he  was 
not  responsible  for  the  accuracy  of  the 
newspaper  reports  from  which  the  noble 
Lord  quoted ;  but  he,  in  truth,  spoke  of 
the  state  of  affairs  as  being  substantially 
the  same. 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
that  the  word  **  substantially  "  did  not 
appear  in  any  report  of  this  speech. 
But  that  our  relations  were,  at  the  time 
of  which  he  was  speaking,  eminently 
unsatisfactory,  he  thought  he  had  de- 
monstrated. He  now  had  to  deal  with 
by  far  the  most  embarrassing  part  of 
the  circumstances  which  they  found  to 
exist  on  their  assumption  of  Office. 
Lord  Northbrook  had  undertaken  that, 
under  certain  circumstances,  the  Indian 
Government  would  assist  Shere  Ali  by 
force  in  resisting  Hussian  aggression; 
but  he  had  made  no  arrangement  what- 
ever for  carrying  out  that  assurance. 
At  any  moment  General  Kaufmann 
might  advance,  and  we  should  have 
found  ourselves  in  this  position — either 
we  must  acquiesce  in  his  annexation, 
and  imperil  our  influence  as  well  as  the 
sanctity  of  our  assurances,  or  else  go  to 
war  with  Bussia.     Her  Majesty's  Go- 
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vemment  believed  the  mamtenauce  of   siralilo  to  tiittr  into  a  Treaty  enga^emeai  with 

peace  to  be  one  of  the  greatest  of  British   ^j'?/  ^^^^^  ?l^^^^''l£S  ^n*^^*^^*^ 
*   .         .         ,,         J     1-  °  J     Ai.       r  X      at  Herat  would  be  the  natural  consequence  of 

interests;  they  declined,  therefore,  to  t,„ch  an  enpajrement  and  of  the  neaiw  approach 
allow  the  greatest  of  British  interests  of  the  RussL<ui  frontier."— [4/>A4iiii#/aii,  No.  1, 
to  rest  on  no  safer  foundation  than  the .  pp.  134-5.] 
validity  of  General  Kaufmann*s  assur- 
ances, '  or  the  whims  of  a  sulkv  and  To  that  despatch  Lord  Salisbury  had 
semi-civilized  barbarian.  He  had,  he  replied  that  he  could  not  accept  the  opi- 
thought,  revealed  a  state  of  aflfairs  that ,  ^lon  that  we  ought  to  wait  until  Meir 
called  for  some  remedv.  Lord  Salis- '  was  occupied,  as  then  our  opportunity 
burv,  he  wished  to  add,  had  not  acted ,  J^'O"!^^- ^^  a"  probability,  be  past  Then 
in  a  haphazard  or  hasty  manner  in  the '  ^^  said  that,  although  a  refusal  to  re- 
matter.  He  had  deliberately  looked  =  ^^^y^  an  Agent  would  illustrate  the 
through  the  records,  and  he  had  ascor-    feebleness  of  our  interest  with  the  Ameer, 


tained,  upon  evidence  which  to  his  mind 
was  perfectly  indisputable,  that  Shere 
-Vli  was  willing,  in  1869,  to  receive 
Biitish  Agents  in  certain  places.  Cap- 
tain Grey,  whose  opinion  was  of  the 
greatest  weight — for  he  was  not  a  mere 


yet  no  useful  purpose  would  be  served 
by  keeping  up  an  appearance  of  in- 
fluence with  him  without  the  reality. 
He  went  on  to  say  that  he  considered 
it  of  paramount  importance  that  our 
whole  relations  with  the  Ameer  should 


interpreter  between  the  Ameer  and '  ^<>  P^*  ^^P^^  a  satisfactorj'  footing. 
Lord  Mavo,  but  had  been  specially  i  ^^^  ^^^  step  would  be  to  induce  him 
told  off  to 'attend  to  that  Potentate-had  1  ^^  receive  an  Envoy,  for  which  a  pre- 
paid that  the  Ameer  did  freely  consent ,  *^^t  ^^"^t„  ^"-^  ^«^»^»  or,  if  necessary, 
to  tlie  appointment  of  British  officers  in  !'*  created.  To  this  expression  "  create  " 
Balkh,  Herat,  and  other  places.  That  |  »  &i*^at  deal  of  strong  language  had 
statement  was  confirmed  by  the  terms  of;  been  very  needlessly  devoted.  He  would 
the  despatch  from  Lord  Mayo,  as  well  j  undertake  to  say  that  there  was  not  a 
as  by  the  letter  of  Slu^ro  Ali  in  1869.  :  sonsiMoman  m  that  House  who,  finding 
Yet^hi'v  were  now  mid  by  the  right  '  ^^^^^^  ^^^rough  misapprehension,  his  rela- 
h(»n.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green-  :  ^ions  with  some  neighbour  were  be- 
wich  that  the  introduction  of  an  A-ent  eoiumg  unfriendly,  would  not  take  an 
into  Afghanistan  was  impossible  and  :  opportunity— or,  failing  that,  create  an 
incouMstent  with  the  independence  of .  opportunity— by  which  ho  could  cor- 
that  country.  In  the  year  1869  the  '  ^oct  that  misapprehension.  That  was 
language  of  Shere  Ali  was  exactly  the  "^^^^^  ^^^rd  Salisbury  did ;  for  the  En- 
reverse.     He  said "  ^'^y  ^^^    to   bo  sent  for  the  purpose 

,,  ^  ,        ,   ,        ,   .  ,    T^  .  .  ,   -,  ,    o^  discussing  matters  with    Shere    Ali 

"  I  stmn^'lyhcpo that  the  British  Ctovtmmont  j    n^pp-tqiiiinfr    what    hiq  roal    viVwa 

will  jilwavs  «lu  ir..KHl  and  be  kind  to  mc.  aii.l  ktop  ^"^  ascertaining  wnat  nis  real  ^  lews 
nie  under  its  prottotiun."—[.//}M/7«/.M/,,  No.  1,  ^^re.  In  reply  to  that  despatch  the 
p.  91.]  *  Indian  Government  once  more   invited 

T^«,i  o«r  1  *i       r  •    i.  J  the  Home  Government,  if  they  wished  to 

Liorcl  r^alislniry,  therefore,  communicated       *  vi-  i    ^      i,      ^  *•  -^i.  oi  4v 

«.-*i.  ♦!  «  T    T*     i'  4.        Ill  establish  iresh  relations  with  bhere  All, 

with  the  Indian  Government,  and  asked  ,       •       •     ^      *•        x    i.i     t—  x    j 

♦1  ^     *.  *«i  *  4.  '       I  to  give  instructions  to  the  >  iceroyio  do 

them  to  take  ineasiirrs  to  ascertain  whe-  i    ^i    i.  ^i         i    /  t      i 

*i       oi  ^  .    M-  11  *    *i  ''**^'   ftiid  that   was  exactly    what    Lord 

ther  Inhere  Ah  would  aeroe  to  the  ap-  o  i-  i  ti      tt  '• 

«  •  .4. ,  4.  vv  «  .  \  X  ♦  TT  4.  rri  i.  Salisbury  did.  He  irave  instructions,  m 
pomtnu  nt  ot  an  Acrent  at  Herat.     That  '   t  I  i  n   -*.    ^  ^       at      3  t    il 

\_  .^  , „  4.     1  ^    1       1  4.1  •      1     •  the  most  dehuite  terms,  to  Lord  Lvt ton 

Aei'iit  was  to  be  placed  there  simplv  m  .        ^  .         a*  •      n  'mi 

1      .  i.  *i  J-  3*    1  to  act  111  as  Iriendlv  a  manner  as  possible 

order  to  report  the  proceedings  and  ad-  .  ,    .,       a        •       rri      i         o     *i 

^o^r^^o  ^I'fiL  i^„^-;«,.o  ««^  ♦!;,.«  ♦  «•  towards  the  Ameer.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
vances  ot  the  Itussians,  ana  thus  t<^  ffive  -x     i     i  j  ^t    ^ 

XI,    T>  -i.-  I   T'  1  •    T    1-    *•       X  man  opposite  had  assumed  that  our  re- 

the  British  Government  in  India  time  to  i  ^.      ^^  -.i    .i      «  xi.  t_i 

.         ir-         i-i  X    J       '  \    1  lations  with  the  Ameer  were  thoroucrhly 

avert  a  collision  which  everybody  wished       *•  i«    *  tt    ^i        i^i     t_   j      *^     j 

4.  •  1      T*'  xi  "    1    *vx  satislactorv.    Ho  thought  he  had  proved 

to  avoid.     It  there  was  any  doubt  u]>on  .i    .        ^r-  n    i  *      1- 

*!,««,«♦♦.«  ^\. ^^1^  r.f  ^^.r.  T«  i: n  that    nothing  could    bo   more   unsatis- 

the  matter,  the  reply  ot  the  liuiian  Go-  n    .  ,^,  .,         xi.       x  ^ 

.  *  'i     •  rv\  J  lactorv  and   dangerous  than   the  state 

vemment   was   conclusive.       I  hey  said  r  xu  "  i  x-     '^    i        ^i  ^  ^  ^^  ^^ 

that  if  Russian  at.tliority  were  "estab-  "^^''^^''^-f'^"'!  ^''^"  ^^"^y  ,<^a'^o  'nto 
lished  over  Turkestan  ,^^'y-   .f>"fl»,l'"«g   the   real  state  of 

I  aiiairs,  it  might  be  a  matter  of  opinion 
"  It  would  then  hfK^ome  necessary  to  jtrive    how  best  thev  could  be  remedied.     Some 

hI^J^o?^  win^Hn^tw  t^'^'^^'^''  ^^  *^?  werc  inclined  to  do  nothing  ;  shut  their 
Kuier  of  Afghanistan    that   wo  are    preivirtHl  x     ^i      j  i»    i      ^      -^^  j 

to  assist  him  to  defend  Afghanistan  airainst  at-  ^J^^  to  the  danger  of  the  position,  and 
tack  from  without.    It  would  probably  he  de-    trust  to  the  chapter  of  accidents.     Such 

Zord  George  Hamilion 
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a  policy  of  inactivity  was  justifiable  and 
**  masterly "  on  one  condition  alone — 
that  time  was  on  your  side.      But  if 
every  year  your  difficulties  grew,  and 
your  position   became  worse,  a  policy 
of   inactivity   was    both    culpable   and 
oowardlv.     We   wished  to   avert   war; 
and,  with  the  unhappy  procodont  of  the 
Crimean   War   before   us,   we  believed 
war  could  bo  best  averted  by  plainly 
stating  what  wo  could  allow  and  what 
we   could   not.      The   first   essential   of 
such   a   policy  was   to   obtain  accurate 
information   as   to   Kussian  movements 
in    Central    Asia.     Those   who    placed 
implicit  confidence  in  the  assurance  of 
an  Autocrat,  because  he  had,  or  was 
supposed  to  have,  complete  control  over 
his  servants,  committed  a  great  blunder. 
The  more  autocratic  a  State  was,  the 
more  dependent  the  Sovereign  was  upon 
the  good-will  of  his  Civil  and  Military 
Services.     When    once    any    policy   of 
aggression  became  so  ingrained  in  the 
minds  of  a  Service  as  to  become  a  tra- 
dition,   there   was   nothing   to   prevent 
the  realization  of  that  tradition  except 
the  personal  will  of  the  Head  of  the 
State.     He  was  liable,  however,  to  re- 
moval  by   death,    and   other   agencies. 
The  prosecution  of  the  policy  of  aggres- 
sion was  continuous,   whilst  the  oppo- 
sition was  intermittent  and   uncertain. 
Everybody  knew  that  there  was  a  tra- 
dition among  a  certain  section  of  Russian 
society  that  it  was  their  mission,  one  day 
or  other,  to  conquer  India.     It  was  also 
known  that  there  were  certain  adven- 
turous generals  in  Central  Asia  who  ut- 
terly disregarded  the  assurances  given  at 
'  St.  Petersburg ;  and  until  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  the  power  to  put  an  Agent 
at  Herat  they  were  in  continual  danger 
of  the   outbreak   of  war   with  Russia. 
Every  possible  precaution  was  taken  to 
insure  the  success  of  the  Mission  to  the 
Ameer.      But  the  tone  which  Shere  AH 
had  adopted  towards  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment  was  one  in  which   it   had  never 
been     addressed    before  ;     his    Envoy 
throughout  liad  endeavoured    to  cause 
delay.     At  the  very  time — at  the  very 
moment — when   we  were  proposing  to 
concur  with  his  master  in  an  uncondi- 
tional alliance,   by  which    we    should 
undertake    to    support    him  under  all 
circumstances,  there  came  rumours  from 
all  quarters  that  he  was  engaged  in 
stirring  up  a  Jehad,  or  religious  war, 
on  the  Border.     These  rumours  were 
the    source    of   the    greatest   possible 


anxiety  to  Lord  Lytton*s  Government, 
though  they  did  not  like  to  break  off 
negotiations  on  that  account,  for  it  would 
then  have  been  necessary  to  make  it  a 
emus   belli.      But,   on   the   other   hand, 
Lord  Lytton  did  not  think,  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  the   discretion  with  which  he 
liad  been  intrusted,  that  he  would  be 
justified  in  concluding  a  dynastic  Treaty 
with  a   man   who  was  endeavouring  to 
promote  a  war  of  extermination  against 
us.    He  must  again  protest  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  quoted  from  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Lytton — that  the  negotiations  were 
broken  off  simply  because  the    Ameer 
did  not  show  sufficient  eagerness  to  reci- 
procate our  friendship.     If  he  had  only 
read    one   line    lower  down  in  the  de- 
spatch he  would  have  geen  what  Lord 
Lytton' s  real  reason  was,  and  how,  by 
promptly   seizing    the    opportunity   af- 
forded by  the-  death  of  the  Envoy,  ho 
extricated  himself  from  the  difficulty.     A 
great  deal  had  been  said  about  a  change 
of  policy,  and  much  hard  language  had 
been  used   against  the   Government  in 
consequence  of  that  change  having  led 
us  into  war.     What  was  this  change  of 
policy  ?      There  was  no  proposal  to  in- 
terfere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghan- 
istan, nor    had    it  ever   been  proposed 
to  force  upon  the  Ameer  a  Resident  at 
Cabul  whose  presence  would  have  over- 
shadowed the  authority  of  the  Ameer. 
No  such  proposal  was  ever  made  ;  and  it 
was  a  totally  different  thing  to  sending 
an  Agent  to  the  Frontier  to  enable  the 
Indian  Government   to   carry   out    the 
guarantee  that  had  been  entered  into 
with  the  Ameer.     In  the  Instructions 
given  by  Lord  Lytton.  to   our  Native 
Agent  at  Cabul,  which  would  be  found 
on  page  186  of  the  Papers,  it  was  stated 
that 

**  It  will  be  the  duty  of  any  such  British  Agents 
to  watch  the  external  affairs  of  the  Frontier, 
furnishing  timely  and  trustworthy  intelligence 
thereof  to  the  Amoer,  as  well  as  to  the  British 
Government.  Should  the  Ameer  at  any  time 
have  good  cause  to  complain  that  any  British 
Agent  has  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country,  the  Agent  will  at  once  be  re- 
called." 

The  present  Government  were  in  agree- 
ment with  the  late  Government  as  to 
the  internal  policy  in  Afghanistan  ;  but 
as  regarded  the  external  policy  there 
was  this  difference — that  Lord  North- 
brook  had  offered  the  Ameer  a  binding, 
but  not  unconditional  assurance;  whereas 
the  presenf  Qovemment  had  fldvea  an. 
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assurance  which  was  unconditional,  ex- 
cept for  this  one  stipulation — that  if  we 
undertook  responsibility  in  the  matter 
we  must  have  an  Agent  on  the  Frontier 
to  prevent  Shere  Ali  from  embroiling 
us  in  war,  as  without  it  he  could  have 
done  at  any  moment  he  liked.  The 
main  reason  for  making  our  assurance 
unconditional  and  definite  was  the  evi- 
dence, of  which  the  Indian  Government 
were  possessed,  that  Lord  Northbrook's 
proposal  in  1872  being  conditional  had 
caused  great  displeasure  to  the  Envoy 
from  the  Ameer.  In  1873,  when  the 
Ameer's  Envoy  came  to  Simla  and  asked 
Lord  Northbrook  to  give  him  an  English 
guarantee,  that  noble  Lord,  in  reply, 
gave  him  a  Russian  assurance  to  the 
effect  that  General  Kaufmann's  inten- 
tions were  perfectly  friendly.  He 
scarcely  liked  to  refer  to  the  sarcastic 
observations  of  the  Envoy  on  the  sub- 
ject of  the  introduction  of  the  name  of 
Kussia  into  the  negotiations.     He  said — 

"  As  regards  the  namo  of  Russia,  which  I 
mentioned  in  connection  with  aggression,  it  was 
owing  to  an  observation  made  by  Lord  North- 
brook  in  the  interview  of  the  Vlih.  of  July,  who 
Baid,  *  It  is  necessary  that  the  Ameer  should  bo 
informed  that,  since  the  country  of  Afghan- 
istan is  a  'buffer*  between  the  territories  of  the 
English  and  Russian  Governments,  it  is  there- 
fore advantageous  for  Hindustan  that  Af- 
ghauistan  should  be  strong  and  independent.* 
Therefore,  since  he  called  Afghanistan  the  buf- 
fer against  Russia,  does  this,  or  not,  prove  the 
aggression  of  Russia  ?  Ultimately  the  Viceroy 
observed  that  *  even  a  friendly  Government 
can  become  an  aggressor.  But  the  English 
Government,  considering  the  repeated  certain 
assurances  which  they  have  received  from  the 
Russian  Government,  cannot  entertain  any 
likelihood  of  it.*  After  hearing  this,  I  re- 
mained silent,  because  I  thought  that  unity 
and  friendship  between  Governments  is  a  mat- 
ter of  the  greatest  importance." — [Ibid,  p.  205.] 

He  did  not  know  how  the  English  Go- 
vernment, with  the  knowledge  it  pos- 
sessed that  Kussia  did  not  care  for  its 
own  assurances,  could  expect  Afghan- 
istan, which  was  most  liable  to  attacks 
from  Bussia,  to  place  implicit  confidence 
in  its  assurances.  He  thought  that  he 
had  shown  that  the  situation  which  ex- 
isted when  he  came  into  office  was  one 
with  which  it  was  absolutely  necessary 
for  them  to  deal.  His  firm  belief  was 
that  if  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
had  been  in  Office,  and  had  known  the 
facts,  they  would  have  taken  the  same 
course.  Unfortunately,  the  Ameer  did 
not  trust  the  sinceri^  of  the  British 
Gbvemment;  from  first  to  last  he  had 
played    with    them.    Then  came    this 

^rJ  O$orf$  Hamilton 


unhappy  business  of  receiving  the  Kus- 
sian   Mission.     When  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite    said   that    we    had    gone  to 
war  with  the  Ameer  because  he  re- 
ceived the  Eussian  Mission,  they  totally 
and  entirely  mistook  the  cause  of  the 
war,  which  was  not  because  he  received 
the  Eussian  Mission,  but  because  he  by 
force  refused  to  receive  ours.     For  years 
past  the  Ameer  had  said  that  he  would 
not  receive    any  English    Mission,   as 
he  coidd  not  be  responsible  for  their 
lives ;    and  that  if  he  received  English 
officers  he  must  also  receive  Eossian 
officers.     At  a  moment  when  our  rela- 
tions were  most  strained  with  Bussia 
he    ostentatiously  received    a   Eussian 
Mission  at  Cabul,  thus  plainly  showing 
that  his  previous  reason  against  receiv- 
ing English  officers  was  a  mere  pretext. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Ameer 
of  Oabul  was  not  the  only  Asiatic  Prince 
with  whom  we  had  to  deal.     There  were 
a  great  number  of  Princes  under  our 
protection   who  possessed    far    greater 
wealth  and  power  than  he  did,  and  who 
were  besides  far  superior  to  him  in  cul- 
ture and  intelligence.  They  would  never 
be  allowed,  and  they  had  never  attempted, 
to  troat  the  English  Government  in  the 
way  that  the  Ameer  had.     But  because 
a  man   was  a  barbarian  he  could  not 
be  allowed  to  set  us  at  defiance.     They 
were  watching  our  conduct  in  this  mat- 
ter ;  and,  in  all  probability,  if  we  were  to 
act  without  firmness  in  his  case  some 
of  the  Indian  Princes  would  be  adopt- 
ing the  tactics  of  the  Ameer.  He  trusted 
that  ho  had  shown  that  the  action  the 
Government  had  taken  did  not  in  any 
way  deserve  the  language  which  had 
been  applied  to  it;  and  he  hoped  that 
he  had  also  shown  that  a  very  con- 
siderable number  of  the  charges  which 
had  been  brought  against  the  Govern- 
ment   were  mere  fictions.     There  was 
another  question  which  had  been  raised. 
It  was  said  that  if  we  went  to  war  with 
anyone  we  ought  to  have  gone  to  war. 
with  Eussia.     But  the  main  object  and 
policy  of  the  British  Government  as  re- 
garded the  North-Western  Frontier  of 
India  was  to   have  upon    it   not  only 
a  friendly,   but    also    an    independent 
Power.     If  they  had  had  a  war  with 
Eussia  because  it  had  sent  a  Mission 
to  Cabul,  they  would  at  once  have  made 
Eussia  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
the  Ameer,  and,  by  making  her  respon- 
sible, have  placed  Afghanistan  under 
Eussian  tutelage.  We  uiould  then  have 
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had  to  fight  Afghanistan,  plm  Bussia ; 
and  the  object  of  the  war  being  to 
lAaintain  the  independence  of  Afghan- 
istan, we  should,  at  the  outset,  have 
destroyed  it.  If  we  were  successful 
in  the  war  having  destroyed  the  inde- 
pendence of  Afghanistan,  we  should 
have  been  compelled  to  annex  it,  a 
consummation  all  wished  to  avert.  He 
could  not  conceive  any  single  ob- 
ject which  would  have  been  gained 
by  going  to  war  with  Eussia.  Had 
a  little  more  care  and  attention  been 
exercised  some  years  ago,  it  was  his  firm 
opinion  that  the  necessity  for  war  at 
the  present  time  would  have  been 
avoided.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  finding 
matters  as  they  were,  the  British  Go- 
vernment had  allowed  the  Ameer  to  set 
it  at  defiance,  and  had  not  insisted  upon 
the  reception  of  its  Mission,  war  would 
only  have  been  postponed  for  a  time, 
and  would  have  inevitably  broken  out  at 
a  later  period  ;  perhaps  under  more  dis- 
advantageous circumstances.  Before  he 
sat  down,  he  wished  to  say  a  word  con- 
cerning the  Viceroy  of  India,  who,  he 
thought,  had  not  been  very  fairly  treated 
in  the  course  of  that  debate.  It  had 
never  been  the  fashion  before  to  distin- 
guish between  the  Viceroy  and  thoGovc-rn- 
ment  under  which  he  served,  and  to  hold 
him  up  to  opprobrium  and  ridicule  on 
questions  of  veracity.  And  if  any  man 
might  have  expected  exceptionally  con- 
siderate treatment,  surely  that  was  Lord 
Ly  tton.  He  was  not,  it  should  be  borne 
in  mind,  a  Member  of  one  of  the  great 
political  Parties,  like  Lord  Northbrook 
or  Lord  Mayo,  with  many  great  and 
powerful  friends  in  the  Legislature.  Ho 
had  served  for  many  years  with  distinc- 
tion in  the  Diplomatic  Service,  and  it  was 
known  that  he,  with  great  reluctance, 
accepted  the  office  of  Viceroy  of  India. 
From  the  moment  he  arrived  until  the 
present  day,  he  had  "had  to  deal  with  a 
succession  of  the  greatest  difficulties. 
He  had  had  to  contend  with  famine, 
financial  and  currency  difficulties,  great 
administrative  changes,  and  the  anxiety 
any  Viceroy  must  always  feel  when  there 
was  a  great  upheaval  in  the  social  and 
political  afifairs  of  the  Eastern  world. 
Throughout  all  this  Lord  Lytton  had 
shown  the  greatest  courage  and  ability. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  he  had  not  been 
always  understood ;  but  there  never  was 
an  abler,  more  courageous,  and,  he  might 
say,  more  industrious  Viceroy.  And 
^hen  Lord  Ly  tton's  tenure  of  office  came 


to  its  natural  end,  and  it  was  possible 
impartially  to  consider  his  conduct,  and, 
to.  study  the  numerous  State  Papers 
which,  on  almost  every  conceivable  sub- 
ject, he  had  written,  he  was  sure  that 
the  almost  universal  verdict  would  be 
that  under  the  genius  of  the  poet  there 
lay  the  true  instincts  of  the  statesman. 
He  was  very  much  obliged  to  the  House 
'for  the  attention  with  which  it  had  lis- 
tened to  him  while  he  had  thought  it 
his  duty,  at  very  groat  length,  to  endea- 
vour to  lay  before  the  House  what  the 
course  of  events  had  been.  He  would 
not  attempt  to  anticipate  what  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  would  be.  If  adverse 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government,  they  would 
once  more  resume  their  place  as  an 
united  Opposition ;  but  if,  on  the  other 
han^,  the  verdict  was  in  their  favour,  by 
a  majority  much  in  excess  of  that  which 
they  generally  obtained  from  their  sup- 
porters, he  thought  they  might  fairly 
take  that  majority  as  a  censure  upon  the 
peculiar  tactics  of  the  past  two  years — 
tactics  which,  while  they  had  elevated 
and  popularized  the  Government  thoy 
were  intended  to  degrade  and  destroy 
had,  on  the  other  hand,  systematically  en- 
dangered those  great  national  interests, 
to  promote  and  protect  which  should  bo 
the  common  object  of  all. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—{Mr,  Grant  Duff.) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate /wr/A^  adjourned  till  Thursday. 


SELECT    VESTRIES    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  James,  Bill  to  amend  the 
Law  relating  to  the  nomination  of  Overseers  by 
Select  Vestries  by  custom  or  usage,  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  James,  Mr.  Herschell, 
and  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen. 

BUlpresentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  54.] 

PATE2^TS    FOB    INVENTIONS    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Patents  for  Inventions  l^ws,  ordered  to  be 
j  brought  in  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Mundella, 
Mr.  Dalrymple,  and  Mr.  Alexander  Brown. 

'Bi\l2)re8entedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  55.] 

SALE    OF    FOOD    AND     DEU08     ACT    (1876) 
AMENDMENT   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Anderson,  Bill  to  amend 
"The  Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act,  1875," 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Anderson,  Mr. 
P.  A.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Whitwell. 

BiHjn'esentcdf  andread  the  first  time.  [BJ"  "^  "* 


GUN    LICENCE    ACT    (1870)     AMENDMENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Alexaxdru  (Iordon,  Bill 
to  amend  "  The  Gun  Liconce  Act,  1870,"  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Sir  Alk\axi>eh  Ooudon, 
Mr.  Clare  Kead,  Mr.  M'LArjAN,  unii  Mr.  Mauk 
Stewart. 

Himi present ed^  and  read  the  fii*st  time.  [Dill  57.] 

I[oiisc  adjoum(Ml  at  a  qujirter 
after  Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday f  \  I  th  December,  1878. 

MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— Land  Titles 
and  Transfer,  rc-appointed. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Fir»t  Reading  — 
Joint  St^Ksk  Banks  (Auditing  of  Accounts) 
(Scotland)  •  [581;  Bankruptcy  (Scotland)* 
[59]  ;  Prenuptial  Contracts  •  [GO]. 

Seeotid  Heading  —  Disqualification  by  Modiciil 
Relief  [22]. 
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I  fever,  small-pox,  and  cholera.  Those 
were  the  diseases  which  we  had  most  to 
dread,  and  which  required  to  be  treated 
promptly  in  order  to  prevent  them 
spreading,  especially  in  larg^  towns. 
Taking  the  case  of  scarlet  fever,  it  was 
known  that  articles  of  clothing — even  a 
single  bit  of  rag,  or  a  pocket-handker- 
chief, which  had  been  infected  at  a  cer- 
tain stage  of  the  disease — would,  after 
lying  years  in  a  cupboard,  spread  the 
disorder  afresh  throughout  the  whole 
household ;  and,  therefore,  the  necessity 
of  inducing  patients  at  once  to  enter  a 
sanitary  institution  was  of  the  utmost 
importance.  It  was  possible  to  have  a 
complete  and  proper  organization  over 
districts  where  these  diseases  broke  out. 
lie  spoke  with  knowledge  of  these 
things,  as  it  was  his  duty  to  assist  in 
preventing  the  spread  of  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  at  Liverpool  some  years  ago, 
when  they  tried  to  confine  the  disease  to 
small  areas.  Cholera  broke  out  in  two 
quarters  of  the  town,  and  they  took 
means  to  got  hold  of  every  case  the  mo- 
ment it  was  attacked,  and  by  doing  that 
they  confined  the  cases  to  those  two  dis- 
tricts. Perhaps  the  most  important 
point  was  to  persuade  persons  to  go  into 
hospitals  where  they  would  be  properly 
taken  care  of;  but  there  was  in  the 
minds  of  many  of  the  working  classes  a 
prejudice  against  doing  that,  which  it 
was  highly  desirable  to  remove ;  and 
this  prejudice  would  be  greatly  increased 
by  the  knowledge  that  if  they  did  so- 
they  would  be  disfranchised,  and  that 
disqualification  the  Bill  proposed  to  re- 
medy. A  case  very  recently  came  before  the 
Vestry  of  Kensington,  where  it  appeared 
that  a  householder,  whose  name  was  on 
the  list  of  voters,  and  two  of  whose  chil- 
dren, attacked  with  small-pox,  had  been 
removed,  against  his  will,  by  direction 
of  the  local  medical  officers  of  an  hos- 
pital, was  objected  to  before  the  Bevising 
Barrister,  who  held  that  he  was  dis- 
qualified from  exercising  the  franchise 
because  he  had  received  parochial  relief. 
In  consequence  of  that  decision  the 
Guardians  had  taken  up  the  question,  it 
being  one  of  considerable  importance; 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  place  these 
four  diseases  upon  the  same  footing  as 
public  vaccination  when  the  patients 
were  sent  to  any  hospital.  From  a  paper 
which  he  held  in  his  hands  it  appeared 
that  in  February,  1877,  the  proportion 
of  patients  in  the  hospitals  who  were 
paupers  was  under  10  per  cent,  so  that 


ORDER    OF  TEE  DAY. 

'O'O'O' 

DIS(iUALIFICAT10N    BY    MEDICAL 
KELIEF  BILL. 

(*!/"/•.  Itathboney  Sir  John  Kennaicag^  Sir  Charhs 
ir.  Dilke,  Mr,  Ritehie') 

[bill  22.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  EATHBONE,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  he  really  thought  it  would  not  be 
necessary  to  detain  the  House  loug,  as 
a  simple  explanation  of  the  Bill  would 
be  quite  sufficient.  The  object  of  the 
measure  was  to  provide  that  no  person 
sliould  be  deemed  to  be  disqualified  to  be 
registered  as  a  voter  at  Parliamentary 
or  Municipal  Elections  by  reason  that 
he,  or  any  member  of  his  family,  had 
received  medical  treatment  or  relief  for 
any  infectious  or  contagious  disease  as 
an  in-patient  or  out-patient  of  any 
hospital,  infirmary,  or  dispensary.  He 
thought  that  anyone  who  had  observed 
the  spread  of  certain  diseases,  and  who 
had  taken  any  part  in  attempts  to  limit 
or  control  their  spread,  would  see  the 
importance  of  allowing  the  medical  au- 
thorities to  have  the  earliest  information 
of  their  outbreak,  and  the  fullest  control 
over,  or  the  charge  of,  those  patients 
who  were  afflicted  with  t  vphus  or  scarlet 
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90  per  cent,  who  were  not  paupers,  be- 
came disqualified  by  the  law  in  force 
from  exercising  the.  franchise.  That  was 
a  g^eat  injustice  to  those  persons;   and 
now  that    public    attention    had    been 
drawn    to    the    subject,  the    prejudice 
against  going  into   hospitals  would  be 
greatly  increased ;  and  as  there  would 
be  more  difficulty  in  dealing  with  these 
diseases  by  the  sanitary  authorities,  it 
was  proposed  by  the  Bill  to  put  them, 
as  he  had  stated,  upon  the  same  footing 
as  public  vaccination.     Another  body — 
namely,  the  medical  officers  of  Vestries — 
had  taken  the  matter  up  strongly.  They 
said  that  the  proposition  was  a  reason- 
able one,  so  far  as  the  Metropolis  was 
concerned.     This  was  not  an  instance  in 
"which  the  danger  of  pauperizing  by  relief 
arose,  for  there  was  no  fear  of  people 
becoming  purposely  affected   by  these 
diseases  in  order  that  they  might  receive 
medical  relief.     The  Bill  was  confined 
to  those  diseases   which   might   spread 
and  become  a  public  danger ;  and  there- 
fore there  was  a  reason  for  inducing  pa- 
tients to  go  into  a  hospital.    It  had  been 
suggested  that  instead  of  allowing  these 
patients  to  go  into  the  general  hospitals 
already  provided  other  hospitals  should 
be  provided  at  the  expense  of  the  parishes, 
and  be  placed  under  the  control  of  the 
sanitary  authorities,  and  that  the  going 
into  those  hospitals  should  not  disqua- 
lify any  person  from  the  exercise  of  the 
franchise ;  but  to  provide  fresh  hospitals 
would  inflict  upon  the  community  a  very 
large  and  unnecessary  expense,  and  per- 
haps for  only  temporary  purposes.  Such 
a  course  would  be  oppressive  in  ordinary 
parishes,  though  it  might  not  be  felt  in 
large  towns  or  in  the  Metropolis.  Others 
said  that  persons  who  went  into  the  hos- 
pitals for  these  diseases  should  be  re-in- 
stated in  their  rights  upon  repaying  the 
expenses  of  being  treated  there ;   but 
that  was  not  a  reasonable  proposition, 
nor,  indeed,  would  it  be  practicable  to 
carry  it  out.     He  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  it  would  be  very  hard,  as  had 
bden    sometimes  suggested,    that  poor 
men,   whose    wages  were  perhaps  not 
more  than  20«.  a-week,  should  be  called 
upon  to  repay  the  cost  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  tbeir  children  during  their  treat- 
ment   in  public    institutions.      Bather 
than    agree    to  such    an  arrangement 
many  poor  men  with  children  suffering 
from  contagious   or  infectious  diseases 
would  run  the  risk  of  keeping  them  at 
homO;  and  he  contended  that  as  the  suf- 


ferers were  removed  to  an  hospital  for 
the  public  safety  the  public  ought  to 
bear  the  burden.  He  trusted,  in  conclud- 
ing, that  the  House  would  give  approval 
to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  of  which  he 
would  now  move  the  second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Rathhone,) 

Mr.  GREGOBY  said,  if  the  Bill  re- 
ceived a  second  reading  it  would  require 
to  be  dealt  with  with  considerable  care 
in  Committee.  As  he  understood  it,  the 
Bill  provided  that  a  voter  should  not  be 
disqualified  because  he,  for  the  public 
benefit,  was  compelled  to  go  into  the 
hospital  or  other  place  provided  for  con- 
tagious diseases.  But  they  must  take 
care  that  the  Bill  was  confined  to  the 
object  for  which  it  was  intended,  and  it 
appeared  to  him  the  Bill,  as  it  stood, 
would  go  somewhat  beyond  that.  It  was 
a  virtual  alteration  of  the  Bepresenta- 
tion  of  the  People  Act,  and  they  must 
see  that  it  did  not  affect  the  disqualifi- 
cation inflicted  by  the  receipt  of  ordi- 
nary parochial  relief.  They  must  take 
care  to  mark  the  exceptions,  and  separate 
them  from  the  receipt  of  parish  relief. 
They  should  confine  the  Bill  to  the  case 
of  an  individual  or  a  family  sent  into 
one  of  these  places  for  the  benefit  of  the 
public  and  for  the  purpose  of  preventing 
contagion  and  the  spread  of  the  disease. 
That  he  took  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
Bill,  and  it  was  a  fair  and  legitimate 
object,  and  one  which  met  with  his 
approval. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he 
thought  the  suggestion  just  made  by 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Gregory),  as  to 
the  safeguards  to  be  attached  to  the  Bill, 
were  worthy  of  consideration.  K  poor 
persons  receiving  parochial  relief — that 
was,  relief  other  than  that  contemplated 
by  the  Bill —  should  be  retained  on  the 
franchise,  it  would  undoubtedly  be  an 
abuse,  but,  subject  to  that  suggestion, 
he  thought  the  Bill  deserved  to  be  read 
a  second  time.  In  Ireland  the  Bill 
would  be  a  very  great  advantage,  and 
would  not  alone  prevent  persons  who 
received  such  medical  relief  from  being 
excluded  from  the  franchise,  but  it  would 
be  an  inducement  to  them  to  co-operate 
with  the  sanitary  authorities,  and  so 
lead  to  the  prevention  of  the  spread  of 
disease.  In  the  City  which  he  represented 
(Limerick)  they  had  adopted  economical 
;  measures  somewhat  similar  to  those  sug- 
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gested  by  the  hon.  Member  for  liyer- 
pool  (Mr.  Rathbone).  They  had  been 
obliged  to  withdraw  assistance  from  the 
various  hospitals  in  the  city,  and  they 
had  brought  round  them  various  insti- 
tutions to  meet  those  contagious  dis- 
eases and  prevent  their  spread  among 
the  poorer  classes.  It  often  happened 
that  a  tradesman,  or  one  of  his  family, 
who  would  never  have  sought  relief 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  went  into 
the  Union  fever  hospital  or  small-pox 
hospital,  and  remained  there  until  the 
disease  had  been  removed  and  all  dread 
of  contagion  had  disappeared.  It  was 
quite  evident  that  in  the  case  of  such  a 
man  it  would  be  a  very  groat  hardship, 
and  an  unnecessary  stigma,  to  deprive 
him  of  his  civil  rights  because  he  had 
gone  to  such  a  hospital  to  obtain  relief. 
It  was  not  merely  from  a  civil  point  of 
view  that  he  thought  the  Bill  desirable. 
He  considered  it  was  necessary  in  order 
to  remove  a  stigma  which  attached  now 
to  occasional  relief  at  the  expense  of 
the  rates.  Under  the  present  circum- 
stances, they  found  it  very  difficult  to  get 
poor  people  affected  w^ith  those  diseases 
to  avail  themselves  of  relief  from  the 
rates,  and  the  medical  relief  got  in  poor- 
houses  ;  but  if  the  Legislature  came  for- 
ward and  said  that  no  disgrace  attached — 
that  there  should  be  no  deprivation  of 
civil  rights  in  connection  with  such  medi- 
cal relief  as  that —  the  difficulty  would  be 
greatly  reduced.  Therefore,  both  on  the 
ground  of  constitutional  fairness  and 
sanitary  disciplinary  administration,  he 
hoped  that  the  Bill,  guarded  by  the  sug- 
gestion made  by  the  hon.  Member  op- 
posite, would  deserve  the  support  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  MARTEN  said,  he  thought  the 
subject  one  of  great  importance,  and  well 
deserving  the  attention  of  the  House; 
but  he  must  call  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  Bill  was  only  delivered  to  hon. 
Members  on  Thursday,  and  that  there 
had  not,  therefore,  been  'time  to  com- 
municate with  the  different  persons 
throughout  the  country  who  were  best 
qualified  to  express  an  opinion  on  the 
proposal  contained  in  it.  [Mr.  Rath- 
bone  said  the  Bill  was  the  same  as  that 
of  last  Session.]  Last  Session  the  Bill 
was  not  publicly  discussed,  and  just  now 
public  attention  was  absorbed  by 
foreign  affairs,  and  had  not,  therefore, 
been  so  fully  directed  to  this  Bill  as 
would  otherwise  have  been  the  case. 
Previous  to  the  Reform  Act  of  1832 


parochial  relief  eiven  on  an  outbreak  of 
cholera  or  smau-pox  or  an  unforeseen 
accident  did  not  disqualify.  The  old  law 
thus  recognized  cases  of  emergency  as 
exceptions  to  the  general  role.  In 
modern  legislation  exceptions  had  been 
established  on  the  principle  that  the  sub- 
ject should  be  manifestly  one  involving 
the  public  benefit,  and  should  be  one  of 
compulsory  legislation.  The  Compul- 
sory Vaccination  Act  of  1867,  and  the 
Education  Act  of  1870,  proceeded  on 
this  basis.  He  would  also  point  out 
that  the  Bill  did  not  appear  to  fit  in 
with  the  Public  Health  Act  of  1875. 
That  Act  contained  provisions  respect- 
ing Infectious  Diseases  and  Hospitals, 
and  the  prevention  of  epidemic  diseases. 
The  Bill  extended  to  contagious  diseases, 
and  should  be  limited  in  this  respect. 
Where  there  was  compulsory  action  by 
local  sanitary  authorities  for  the  genersd 
public  benefit — as  in  the  case  of  educa- 
tion and  vaccination — there  might  be  fair 
grounds  for  considering  that  exceptions 
should  be  made,  but  the  present  Bill 
seemed  to  have  been  drawn  without 
much  regard  to  this  principle.  There 
was  great  danger  that  if  they  adopted 
the  Bill  as  it  was  they  would  do  more 
than  they  intended,  and  thus  lead  to 
mischief.  He  thought  a  fair  ground 
for  exception  from  the  disqualification 
of  voters  that  was  the  consequence 
of  parochial  relief  would  be  made 
out  in  the  case  of  persons  who  were 
medically  treated  by  the  parish  au- 
thorities for  the  protection  of  the 
public.  It  was,  however,  desirable 
that  the  Bill  should  not  go  beyond 
that ;  and  therefore,  although  he  was 
not  prepared  to  support  the  Bill  as  it 
stood,  he  was  ready  to  give  his  assent 
to  its  second  reading,  on  the  under- 
standing that  it  should  be  amended  by 
the  introduction  of  certain  safeguards 
into  it  in  Committee.  If  the  Bill  was 
designed  simply  to  extend  exceptions 
I  already  recognized  by  the  law  in  regard 
I  to  disqualifications,  ho  should  not  be 
disposed  to  give  it  any  opposition  even 
in  Committee.  The  13ill  should,  however, 
be  amended,  so  as  to  make  it  applicable  to 
I  the  municipal  franchise  as  well  as  to  the 
I  Parliamentary  franchise.  The  object  of 
*  recent  legislation  had  been  to  assimilate 
the  Parliamentary  and  municipal  fran- 
chise in  boroughs,  and  it  would  be  very 
undesirable  to  introduce  a  new  element  of 
difference  between  them.  If  the  Bill  were 
read  a  second  time,  he  thought  it  would  be 
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desirable  to  postpone  the  Committee 
for  a  considerable  time  —  say  until 
March — in  order  that  opportunity  might 
be  given  to  ascertain  some  local  opi- 
nions, which  would  be  of  great  value 
on  this  subject. 

Mb.  EITCHIE  thought  it  was  most 
desirable,  from  every  point  of  view, 
that  the  disqualification  should  be 
removed.  He  therefore  gave  the  mea- 
sure his  most  cordial  support ;  and  while 
he  agreed  that  it  was  desirable  that 
safeguards  against  abuse  might  with 
advantage  be  introduced  into  it,  he 
hoped  that  no  Amendments  would  be 
made  upon  it  of  a  nature  to  make 
it  inoperative.  The  real  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  prevent  the  spread  of  in- 
fectious diseases.  He  thought  it  was 
even  more  important  to  prevent  people 
who  already  had  disease  from  spreading 
it  than  it  was  to  insist  upon  vaccination. 
In  the  case  of  public  vaccination, 
which  was  paid  for  out  of  the  rates, 
no  disquahfication  was  the  conse- 
quence; while  as  the  law  at  present 
stood  there  was  a  disqualification  in  the 
other  case.  The  Bill  was  introduced 
last  .  Session,  and  the  question  had 
received  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
in  the  country,  in  consequence  of  some  re- 
cent decisions  of  the  Bevising  Barristers. 
He  therefore  would  not  advise  his  hon. 
Friend  to  put  off  the  Committee  till  the 
period  suggested  by  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Mr.  Marten). 

8m  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
that  as  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Bathbono) 
could  not  speak  a  second  time,  he  would 
say,  on  his  behalf,  that  he  would  confer 
with  hon.  Members  who  had  stated  their 
views  in  favour  of  the  principle  of  the 
Bill,  but  advocated  certain  Amendments 
in  its  details,  and  the  Committee  could 
be  postponed.  He  would  suggest  that 
the  Gonmiittee  should  be  put  for  Mon- 
day, in  order  that,  in  the  meantime, 
the  question  as  to  the  time  for  dis- 
cussing the  Bill  in  Committee  might  be 
considered 

Mb.  WATNEY  thought  the  BiU  was 
too  wide  in  its  scope.  He  objected  to 
out-patients  being  included  in  its  opera- 
tion, and  should  move  an  Amendment  in 
Committee  with  a  view  to  their  exclu- 
sion. He  woidd  also  suggest  that  it 
might  be  fair  to  ask  people  who  had 
been  treated  in  hospit^  to  contribute 
a  sum  towards  the  expense  of  their 
treatment. 


Mb.  salt  said,  that  hon.  Members 
on  all  sides  would  sympathize  with  the 
motives  which  had  led  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  Bill,  for  he  thought  there  was 
a  general  agreement  that  cases  of  in- 
fectious disease  should  be  carefully 
isolated,  and  that  poor  people  afflicted 
with  infectious  disorders  in  the  crowded 
alleys  of  great  towns  were  deserving  of 
all  kindness  and  consideration ;  but  they 
must  be  careful  lest  they  deviated  from 
the  general  principles  that  guided  the 
administration  of  the  Poor  Law.  Those 
who  had  taken  any  part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  law  had  acted  on  the  prin- 
ciple that  when  a  man  accepted  relief 
under  any  circumstances  he  accepted  the 
position  which  was  entailed  upon  him  in 
consequence  ;  and  it  was  necessary,  for 
the  good  administration  of  the  law,  that 
principle  shoidd  be  jealously  preserved. 
No  doubt  the  Legislature  had  made  an 
exception  in  the  cases  of  vaccination  and 
of  education,  and  it  might  be  that  the  ex- 
ception should  be  extended  to  infectious 
diseases.  The  hon.  Member  for  Liver- 
pool (Mr.  Bathbone)  suggested  that 
working  people  were  afraid  that  in  ac- 
cepting relief  they  would  lose  the  power 
of  voting.  The  difficulty  that  he  (Mr. 
Salt)  had  found  among  the  working 
classes  with  regard  to  the  matter  was 
this — not  that  they  feared  the  loss  of 
the  vote,  but  that  they  objected  to  their 
children  going  into  a  hospital,  because 
then  they  could  not  themselves  look  after 
them.  That  was  a  natural  and  a 
kindly  feeling,  and  one  honourable 
to  the  parent's  feeling,  but  it  tended 
to   spread  disease.      He  did  not  sug- 

fest  on  the  part  of  his  right  hon. 
'riend  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth),  who  was 
absent,  any  opposition  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  it  must  be  closely  watched  at 
the  next  stage,  lest  it  might  be  so 
framed  as  to  do  more  than  was  in- 
tended, and  thereby  do  more  harm  than 
good.  He  was  prepared  to  assent  to 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  but  he 
must  not  be  considered  as  in  any  way 
pledging  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board  as 
to  the  course  which  he  would  take  in 
Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 
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INDIA— AUGMENTATION  OF  THE  MILI- 
TARY FORCES.— QUESTION. 

Sir  HENEY  HAVELOCK  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
Whether  the  proposed  increase  to  the 
Native  Army  of  India  will  include  any 
addition  to  the  number  of  British  Beffi- 
mental  Officers ;  and,  if  not,  whether  he 
can  give  the  House  any  information  as 
to  the  grounds  on  which  such  decision 
has  been  arriyed  at ;  and,  whether  the 
General  Commanding  in  Chief  in  India 
and  His  Eoyal  Highness  the  Field 
Marshal  Commanding  in  Chief  have 
been  consulted  on  the  subject? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir  the  Go- 
yernment  of  India  have  made  no  recom- 
mendation for  any  increase  of  the  num- 
ber of  English  regimental  officers.  No 
opportunity  has,  therefore,  arisen  for 
consulting  His  Koyal  Highness  the  Duke 
of  Cambridge  on  the  subject.  I  pre- 
sume that  whatever  decision  is  come  to 
on  the  subject  by  the  Governor  General 
in  India  will  be  upon  the  advice  of  his 
responsible  military  advisers. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— EXPENSES  OF  THE 
WAR.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he 
can  now  state  what  he  could  not  state 
last  Session,  how  the  Government  pro- 
poses to  provide  for  the  expenses  that 
have  already  been  incurred  and  which 
may  arise  out  of  the  war  in  South 
Africa  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  I  cannot 
at  present  ansWer  the  most  important 
part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's  Question, 
with  regard  to  the  expenses  that  may 
arise.  I  can  add,  to  some  extent,  to 
the  Answer  which  I  gave  last  year  with 
regard  to  the  expenditure  to  the  time 
of  making  up  the  financial  estimate 
for  the  year.  I  informed  the  House 
that  I  had  reason  to  believe  that  there 
would  be  an  excess  upon  the  accounts 
of  the  year  1877-8  inconsequence  of  the 
war  expenditure  at  the  Cape,  and  I 
made  some  allowance  for  that  amount. 
I  am  happy  to  say  that,  as  far  as  we  have 
gone  in  making  up  the  accounts  for  the 
year  1877-8,  we  have  reason  to  think  that 
any  excess  that  there  may  have  been 
on  that  Vote  will  be  fully  covered,  and 
more  than  covered,  by  saving  on  other 


Votes.  Therefore,  so  far  as  the  expense 
incurred  for  the  financial  year  goes, 
we  shall  be  better  ofi^  than  we  were 
at  the  time  I  made  that  statement. 
With  regard  to  the  coming  expenditure, 
I  am  sorry  to  say  that  the  news  from 
the  Cape  has  been  of  late  disturbing, 
and  we  have  reason  to  fear  that  there 
will  be  considerable  expenditure  there ; 
but  I  am  not  at  present  in  a  position  to 
say  what  the  amount  of  it  may  be,  or 
what  arrangements  we  shall  have  to 
make  with  regard  to  it. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  asked,  If  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  could  give  the  parti- 
culars of  the  items  on  which  there  would 
be  an  excess  ?  

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No,  I  have  not  got  the  parti- 
culars ;  but  it  will  not  exceed  the  amount 
stated  last  Session. 

POOR  LAW— DEPORTATION  OF  IRISH 
POOR.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MCCARTHY  DOWNING  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Gbvemment 
Board,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
introduce  in  the  present  Session  a 
Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  regarding  the 
removal  of  the  destitute  poor  receiving 
relief  from  the  poors'  rates  from  one 
kingdom  to  another  in  the  United  Eling- 
dom ;  and,  whether  he  intends  to  deal 
with  the  Law  of  Settlement,  with  the 
view  of  abolishing  or  amending  the 
same?  

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  in  re- 
ply to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, I  have  to  state  that  the  subject  is 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Govern- 
ment ;  and  they  hope  to  be  able  to  make 
some  proposal  with  reference  to  it  within 
the  present  Session,  sometime  after  the 
Recess.  The  Resolution  of  last  year 
come  to  by  this  House  has  been  under- 
going careful  consideration ;  but  there 
are  many  difficulties  in  the  way,  and 
these  I-  cannot  enter  on.  I  can  only 
repeat  the  promise  I  have  already  given 
— that  the  matter  is  under  our  considera- 
tion, and  we  will  deal  with  it  as  soon  as 
possible. 

ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS— MR.  DI  CESNOLA. 

QUESTION. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  in  October  last  Mr,  di 
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Cesnola,  an  American  citizen,  was  tried  stantinople  is  allowed  by  Her  Majesty's 

for  an  offence  against  Turkish  law  in  Govemment.     There  is  no  Correspond- 

digging  up  objects  of  antiquarian  in-  ence    whatever  with  any  foreign   Qo- 

terest  without  a  Firman,  by  the  district  vemment  in  regard  to  jurisdiction  in 

Court  of  Lamaca  in  Cyprus ;  whether  Cyprus, 
the  Court  was  presided  over  by  a  Turk- 
ish    Cadi,     assisted     by    an     English 

assessor ;  whether  Mr.  di  Cesnola  was  ARMY*  (INDIA)  -  OFFICERS'   SICK 

sentenced  to  a  fine,  afterwards  remitted  LEAVE.— QUESTION, 

by  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the  confis-  ^^^^^^  O'BEIRNE  asked  the  Under 

cation  of  the  objects  found  pronounced  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Under  what 

by  the  Court;  whether  the  latter  portion  Indian  regulations  Officers  of  the  British 

of  the  judgment  was  earned  into  effect ;  q^^^^      ^^^^^red  to  England  from  India 

whether  any  protest  was  made  by  Mr.  ^^  ^^^^^^^  certificate,  lave  to  pay  their 

di  Cesnola  against  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ^^^  travelling  expenses  and  expenses 

Court;    whether    Turkish    sovereignty  for  conveyance  of  baggage  from  Ports- 

continues  to  exist  in  Cyprus ;  and,  if  so,  ^^^^^  to  London,  and  do  not  receive 

what  power  there  is  to  try  foreigners,  detention  allowance  whilst  waiting    in 

not  bemg  Bnhsh  subjects,  m  disregard  j^^^^^    ^^   ^^le    Medical     Board    as- 

of  the  capitulations ;  whether  appeals  ^^^^.i^^     whereas  Officers  of  the  same 

from  the  Courts  m  Cyprus  to  Constan-  g^^^     arriving  home  from  any  other 

tinople  will  be  allowed  bv  Her  Majesty  s  f^^^.       station  tre  paid  their  travelliog 

Government;  and,  whether  there  exists  enses  from  Portsmouth  to  London 

any  Correspondence  upon  the  subject  of  ^^§  ^^^^^^^  detention  allowance  until  the 

jurisdiction  m  Cyprus  ?  j^^^j^^  ^^^^^  assembles  ? 

Mr  BOURKE  :  Mr.  di  Cesnola,  who  ^^  ^    STANHOPE :  Sir,  I  am  im- 

described  himself  as  an  American  citi-  ^^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^le  Govemment  of  India 

zen,  was  tned,  on  the  23rd   of  October  j^^^^  ^^^^^  required  officers   coming  to 

before  the  Court  of  the  Medjliss  Davi  at  England  on  sick  leave  to  appear  before 

Lamaca    assisted  by  an  English  asses-  ^  ^^^j^^j  ^^^^^  ^^  ^^^i^^j      Accord- 

Bor.     The  Court  was  presided  over  by  a  ^     .      expenses  incurred  by  such  officers 

Turkish  Cadi,   assisted   by  an  Enghsh  ^^^^^^  ^^jj;^  ^^^^  j^^^^  regulations  and 

assessor.     Mr.  di  Cesnola  was  sentenced  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^^^^^  regiments  have 

to   a  fine,    afterwards  remitted  by   Sir  ^^^  ^^^^   admitted  as  a  proper  charge 

Garnet  Wolseley,  and  the  confiscation  of  j^^^    1^^^^^^,    revenues.      The   War 

tiie  objects  found  was  pronounced  by  the  q^.^^  Kegulation  to  which  the  hon.  and 

Court.     The  latter  portion   of  the  sen-  j^aUant  Member  refers  has  been  aboHshod 

tence  was  carried  into   effect.     Mr.  di  ^^  regards  India  and  the  Colonies. 
Cesnola  protested  against  this.     As  to 
whether  Turkish  sovereignty  continues 

to  exist  in  Cypms,  I  must  refer  the  hon.  CHINA— THE  CHEFOO  CONVENTION. 

Baronet  to  the  Convention  on  this  subj'  ect.  question. 
[  Laughter.  ]  I  hope  the  hon .  Baronet  does 

not  think  that  I  mean  any  discourtesy  by  Mr.   EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  the 

that  answer.      [Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  :  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 

No,  no.]  It  is  the  best  answer  I  can  give.  Affairs,  Whether  anything  has  been  yet 

In   regard  to  jurisdiction  in  Cyprus,  I  settled  with  regard  to  the  3rd  clause  of 

have  to   state   that,    pending  arrange-  the  3rd  section  of  the   Chefoo  Conven- 

ments  which  are  now  in  progress,  I  hope  tion  ;  and  when  the  Papers  relating  ta 

this  point  will  very  soon  be  completed,  this  subject  will  be   presented    to   the 

Every  precaution  is  taken  to  secure  a  House  ? 

fair  trial  to  any  foreigner  who  is  charged  Mr.  BOUEKE  :  Sir,  nothing  is  as  yet 

with  any  offence.  settled  with  regard    to    the  clause  in 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOXJRT  :  Have  question.     Sir  Thomas  Wade  is  visiting 

negotiations  been  concluded  ?  India  on  his  way  to  Pekin  to    confer 

Mr.    BOURKE :    Arrangement   is  a  with  the  Viceroy  on  the   subiect,   and 

better  word.     There  is  no  negotiation  it  is  hoped  the  Convention  will  soon  be 

foing  on  between  the  Porto   and  Her  completed.     Further  Papers  will  be  laid 

fajesty's  Govemment.     With  regard  to  on  the  Table  when  a  final  arrangement 

lippeals,  no  appeal  frgui  Cyprus  to  Con-  has  been  arrived  at. 
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TEACE    PRESERVATION    (IRELAND) 
ACT,  1875— DONEGAL.— QUESTION. 

^[r.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Chief 
Secretai-y  for  Ireland,  Whether  the  dis- 
tricts of  Donegal  proclaimed  under  the 
Coercion  Acts  (Ireland)  on  the  occasion 
of  the  murder  of  the  late  Earl  of  Leitrim 
are  still  proclaimed  districts  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE:  Sir,  the  dis- 
tricts referred  to  by  the  hon.  Member 
were  placed,  by  Order  of  Council,  dated 
April  last,  under  proclamation,  and  that 
Order  still  remains  in  force. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  :  Then,  Sir,  I  beg 
to  give  Notice  that  I  shall  call  attention 
to  the  matter  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply. 

THE    RAILWAY    COMMISSIONERS- 
LEGISLATION.-  QUESTION. 

Mr.  a.  mills  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  intro- 
duce any  Bill  continuing  the  powers 
of  the  Railway  Commissioners,  which 
will  otherwise  expire  in  August  next  ? 

^[r.  J.  G.  TALBOT  :  Sir,  it  is  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
introduce  tlie  Bill  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  Member. 


ORDER     OF    THE    DAT, 

THE  ADDRESS   IN    ANSWER    TO    THE 
QUEEN'S   SPEECH. 

ADDRESS     REPORTED.        AMENDMENT 

(MR.  whitruead). 

ADJOURNED    DEBATE.       [tIIIRD   NIGUT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  AdjoiuTied 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [9th  December],  **Tliat  the 
said  Address  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

And  which  Amendment  was, 

To  lofivo  out  from  the  word  **  That"  to  the 
ond  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  House  disapproves  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gov(.'mment  which  has  n'sultod  in 
the  War  with  Af^Iianisbin," — {Mr.  WhithreaiU) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  **That  the 
words  proposed  to  })e  left  out  stand 
part  of  tlio  QiiostiuM." 

Debate  resumed. 


Mr.  GEANT  DUFF :  There  is  a 
passage  in  Holy  Writ  which  the  learned 
now  tell  us  is  mistranslated  in  our  yer- 
sion,  but  which  has  passed  into  current 
use  in  the  form  in  which  it  there  ap- 
pears —  ''0  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book ! "  If,  Sir,  there  are 
any  nations  which  wish  us  ill — ^if,  above 
all,  it  be  true,  as  some  appear  to  believe, 
that  there  is  a  great  nation  lying  be- 
tween Asia  and  Europe  whose  statesmen 
spend  their  time  in  little  else  than  in 
scheming  against  us — ^those  nations,  or 
that  nation,  need  not  say — "O  that 
mine,  or  our,  adversary  bad  written  a 
book."  We  have  written  a  book,  and 
written  one  with  a  vengeance.  Some 
such  reflections,  I  think,  must  have  oc- 
curred to  the  mind  of  most  people  who 
have  read  the  astonishing  document 
which  the  India  Office  put  forth  a  fort- 
night ago,  for  seldom,  I  suppose,  has 
there  been  seen  so  wonderful  a  revela- 
tion. There  stand  for  all  eyes  to  see  those 
astounding  Instructions  with  regard  to 
sending  a  special  Mission  to  Gabiu  which 
Lord  Salisbury  gave  to  Ijord  North- 
brook  ;  there  stands  Ijord  Northbrook's 
reply,  which  it  can  hardly  have  been 
agreeable  to  receive ;  there  stand,  in 
page  after  page,  proofs  of  the  painful 
truth  that  the  Eulers  of  this  great 
civilized  people  whose  fathers  conquered 
India,  wlio  advanced  our  outposts  in 
that  country  during  the  military  sei'vice 
of  one  single  man  over  1,000  miles  of 
fertile  territory,  are  now  trembling 
because  a  Power  100  years  behind  us 
in  civilization  and  strength  is  humbly 
following  our  example  amidst  deserts 
and  oases.  There  stxinds,  amongst  many 
other  strange  things,  the  account  of  that 
Conference  at  Peshawur  between  the 
Envoy  of  the  Viceroy  and  the  Envoy  of 
the  Amoer,  which  reads  like  a  scene  in 
a  comedy.  Would  to  God  it  had  not 
been  the  prologue  to  a  tragedy !  This 
Blue  Book,  or  Drab  Book  rather — 
strange  colour  for  a  volume  so  redolent 
of  war  —  contains,  as  I  have  said, 
many  strange  things.  There  are  two 
things,  however,  for  which  we  search 
its  pages  in  vain.  The  first  is  an  ex- 
planation of  the  reasons  why  tho 
policy  to  which  statesmen  on  both 
sides  of  politics  were  so  deeply  com- 
mitted from  1868  to  a  very  recent 
period  has  been  so  completely  thrown 
aside  ;  and  tho  second  what  it  is  pvn]M)8ed 
to  effect  by  tho  new  policy.     As  no  light 
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16  cast  upon  these  most  important  points 
by  this  laree  and  interesting  mass  of 
Papers,  it  is  all  the  more  satisfactory 
that  we  have  in  this  House  the  states- 
man who  having,  as  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  introduced  t)ie  policy  with 
respect  to  Afghanistan  which  we  took 
up  and  followed  when  in  Office,  has,  as 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  felt  him- 
self obliged  to  give  up  that  policy  and 
adopt  a  new  one.  A  living  authority 
when  we  can  get  it  is  better  than  the 
letter  of  any  Book — blue,  or  other — and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  can,  if  he  so 
pleases,  sweep  away  by  a  short  state- 
ment all  our  doubts  and  many  of  our 
difficulties.  I  will  endeavour,  accord- 
ingly, to  make  as  dear  as  possible  what 
we  d^^sire  to  know  froia  his  lips.  Before, 
however,  I  do  this  I  should  like  to  advert 
to  some  of  the  remarks  which  fell  from 
the  noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council  and  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India.  The  noble 
Lord  told  us  ''that  the  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity  had  one  great  merit.  It  was 
a  safe  policy ;  but  in  every  other  sense 
it  was  absolutely  unworthy  of  a  great 
civilized  Power."  In  that  phrase  I  recog- 
nize a  thought  which  I  oelieve  to  be 
much  in  the  mind  of  the  Viceroy,  as  to 
whom  I  take  this  opportunity  of  saying, 
that  in  spite  of  all  that  has  occurred  in 
connection  with  this  disastrous  Frontier 
business,  I  think  there  is  a  great  deal 
of  truth  in  the  account  which  the  noble 
Lord  gave  of  him.  Others  have  been 
more  to  blame  than  he  in  this  matter — 
others  who,  happily,  are  nearer  at  hand, 
and  whom  we  can  attack  with  the  satis- 
faction of  feeling  that  they  can  have 
their  say  in  return — although  he,  too, 
set  by  them  on  a  wrong  road — has  lat- 
terly been  misled  by  the  magic  of  his 
own  misconceptions.  But  as  to  the 
thought  itself,  I  think  it  is  a  mistaken 
one.  The  whole  thing  is  a  question  of 
relative  duties.  Shall  I  be  thought  very 
parochially  minded  if  I  say  that  these 
people  are  not  in  our  parish  ?  India  is, 
after  all,  only  a  comer  of  the  great  Bri- 
tish Parish,  and  it  contains  250,000,000, 
for  whom  we  are  doubtless  doing  much, 
if  we  look  at  it  from  the  point  of  view 
of  our  numbers  and  position  on  the 
earth's  surface,  but  on  whom,  after  all, 
we  are  producing  very  moderate  results. 
Is  it,  then,  wise  to  enter  upon  a  course 
of  polipy  which  is  but  too  Ukelv  to  end 
in  landing  us  with  the  additional  respon- 
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sibility  of  what  a  friend  of  mine  epi- 
gramatically  described  the  other  day 
as  '*  Four  Switzerlands  inhabited  by 
savages?"  The  noble  Lord  further 
explained  that  the  reason  why  we  de- 
sired to  have  an  independent  and  friendly 
Power  in  Afohanistan  was  that  Afghan- 
istan had  a  Frontier  from  which,  at  any 
moment,  ''  the  Natives  could  invade  or 
make  a  raid  on  India."  Well,  if  that 
is  so,  all  I  can  say  is  that  I  trust  not  24 
hours  will  pass  before  the  India  Office 
telegraphs  to  Lord  Lytton  to  wind  up 
the  Indian  Empire  and  come  homo. 
Talk  of  British  India  being  invaded  by 
the  Afghans!  Talk  of  England  being 
conquered  by  the  gipsies!  To  base  a 
policy  on  a  dream  like  that  is,  indeed, 
strange.  But  the  noble  Lord  went  on 
to  quote  Lord  Lawrence's  account  of  the 
plundering  propensities  of  the  Afghans. 
Who  doubts  them  ?  I  do  not  mean  to 
say  that  they  would  not  be  too  glad  to 
invade  India  if  they  could,  and  I  dare 
say  the  gipsies  would  be  very  glad  to 
conquer  England.  We  want  the  Afghan 
Buler  to  be  strong,  because  we  want 
from  him,  as  I  have  said  before,  **iha.t 
kind  of  indirect  assistance  which  a 
civilized  Government  must  always  de- 
rive from,  being  known  to  exercise  a 
pacifying  and  semi-civilizing  influence 
around  its  own  borders."  But  as  for 
fearing  the  Afghans,  I  cannot  imderstand 
what  it  means.  Has  it  come  to  this, 
Sir  ?  Has  the  shadow  gone  back  upon 
the  dial  ?  Are  we  really  not  living  in 
the  year  1878,  under  the  auspicious 
reign  of  Lord  Beaconsfield  and  a  Go- 
vernment which  loves  a  spirited  foreign 
policy?  Are  we  afraid  even  of  the 
Afghans?  Is  this  not  1878  but  1761  ? 
Is  Ahmed  Shah,  and  not  Share  Ali,  on 
the  Throne  of  Afghanistan  ?  and  wo, 
are  we  like  the  last  great  ruling  race 
which  preceded  us  in  India,  about  to 
sufiPer  a  crushing  defeat  at  the  hands  of 
the  Afghans  ?  What !  am  I  to  be  told 
that  when  our  troops  have  to  meet  this 
Afghan  invasion,  they  will  advance  to 
do  so  as  the  Mahrattas  are  said  by  a 
historian  of  those  times  to  have  advanced 
at  Paniput,  with  **  every  symptom  of 
hopeless  despair,  rather  than  that  of 
steady  resolution?"  Would  *' every- 
thing in  our  host  bespeak  the  despond- 
ency of  sacrifice  prepared  rather  than 
the  courage  of '  victory  determined  ?  " 
And  when  the  fight  was  over,  would 
our  commander  have  to  write  a  letter  to 
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the  Viceroy  like  that  one   which  the 
Mahratta    commander    wrote    to     the 
Peishwa,  and  which  broke  his  heart,  as 
well  it  might,  Sir,  for  it  conveyed  in 
figurative  Oriental  language  only  too 
true  an  impression  of  agonizing  and  in- 
tolerable  disaster?     Is    that    what    is 
feared  by  this  Government,  which  talks 
80  much  of  a  spirited  foreign  policy? 
India,   as  the  noble  Lord  told  us,  has 
been   often  invaded  from  beyond  the 
Passes.  Doubtless  it  has,  and  England  has 
been  often  invaded  by  the  Norwegians 
and  Danes.     Are  we  afraid  of  the  Nor- 
wegians and  the  Danes  now?    There 
are  real  dangers  enough  in  India  with- 
out inventing  new  ones.     Did  the  noble 
Lord  ever  hear  the  Mahratta  saying — 
**  If  each  of  us  only  threw  a  single  clod 
of  earth,  we  could  overwhelm  the  white 
faces."     Of  course,  they  could ;  but  did 
this  prevent  our  taking  fort  after  fort, 
each   a   sort    of  inland  Gibraltar,   and 
making  the  Mahratta  country  in  no  long 
time   as   quiet  as  Buckinghamshire  or 
Kent?      But  we  are  told  that  a  few 
Pussian  officers  and  a  little  money  can 
do  all  sorts  of  dreadful  things  against 
us    in    Afghanistan.      Supposing  they 
could.     Our  policy  is  to  keep  them  out 
of  Afghanistan.     Of  course,  if  we  went 
to  war  with  Pussia,  we  could  not  pre- 
vent her  sending  officers  and  money  to 
Afghanistan,  or  anywhere  else  she  could; 
but  as  long  as  wo   are   at  peace  with 
Pussia,  we  have  a  right  to  hold  Pussia 
to  her  engagements,  one  of  which  is  to 
consider  Afghanistan  as  wholly  beyond 
lier  sphere  of  action.     I  am  not  hostile 
to  Pussia,  but  friendly  to  her,  as  long 
as    she  keeps  her   engagements,   as  a 
civilized  Power  should ;  but  if  she  really 
sent   into  Afghanistan  those  European 
officers  and   that  money   of  which  the 
noble  Lord  speaks,  I,  for  one,  would  de- 
sire to  see  it  made  a  cams  belli.     I  have 
ever   been  against  fidgetty  interference 
with  the  advance  of  Pussia  ;  but  I  have 
always  maintained  that  we  must  draw  a 
line  at  Afghanistan.     Southern  Central 
Asia  is  her  affair — not  to  annex,  if  she 
be  wise,  but  to  influence  ;  Afghanistan  is 
our  affair,  not  to  annex,  if  we  be  wise, 
but  to  influence.     There  were  a  number 
of  other  things  in  the  noble  Lord's  very 
interesting  speech,  as  to  which  I  shall 
state  my  views  later,  incidentally.  I  pass 
now  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Gentleman 
who   represents  the   India  Office   (Mr. 
E.  Stanhope),  to  whom  I  should  like  to 
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say  that,  although  we  are  at  the  oppo- 
site poles  of  opinion  about  this  pcaticiuar 
matter — which  is,  indeed,  not  an  Indian 
matter,  but  a  broad  question  of  Imperial 
policy — I  shall  hope  usually  to  be  able 
to  give  on  purely  Indian  matters  the 
kind  of  support  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  now  leads  the  House 
gave  to  me,  and  which  I  tried  to  give 
to  the  noble  Lord,  as  he  so  gracefully 
acknowledged  the  other  night.  The  hon. 
Gentleman,  with  more  courage,  I  think, 
than  discretion,  attacked  Lord  North- 
brook  for  his  disregard  of  the  orders  of 
the  Home  Government.  That,  Sir,  was 
a  manifest  afterthought,  the  offspring 
of  disappointment  at  the  course  JLord 
Northbrook  has  seen  it  his  duty  to  take 
in  this  business.  If  it  was  not  an  after- 
thought, why  did  the  Government  make 
Ijord  Northbrook  an  Earl  ?  A  Viceroy 
who  disobeys  the  Secretary  of  State  is 
criminally  responsible.  Bad  as  the  con- 
sciences of  right  hon.  Gentlemen  may 
be,  they  cannot  think  that  being  raised 
two  steps  in  the  Peerage  by  them  is 
equivalent  to  a  prosecution.  But  if 
Lord  Northbrook  was  so  guilty,  why 
did  the  noble  Lord  who  represented 
India  on  August  9,  1877,  defend  him  in 
a  manner  so  honourable  to  both  parties  ? 
Then  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  com- 
plained of  the  mist  of  conditions  and 
doubts  in  which,  as  he  said,  Lord  North- 
brook wrajiped  up  his  assurances  to  the 
Ameer.  Would  he,  then,  have  wished 
that  the  assurances  should  have  been 
unconditional  ?  If  so,  he  is  in  conflict 
with  Lord  Cranbrook,  who  expressly 
says  that  it  was  clearly  impossible  to 
make  them  unconditional.  But  perhaps 
he  does  not  object  to  the  assurances 
being  conditional,  but  would  have 
put  conditional  assurances  in  somewhat 
different  words?  If  so,  why  did  the 
Government  which  he  represents  never 
give  a  hint  to  Lord  Northbrook  that  it 
would  have  preferred  different  words? 
Why  did  Loid  Salisbury  fail  to  autho- 
rize the  Government  of  India,  all  the 
time  Lord  Northbrook  remained  at  the 
head  of  it,  to  make  any  new  concession 
to  Shere  AJi — new  either  in  form  or  in 
wording?  Is  not  this  attack  on  Lord 
Northbrook  equally  good  as  an  attack 
on  Lord  Salisbury?  Then  the  hon. 
Member  attacked  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  and 
pooh-poohed  his  evidence  about  what 
went  on  at  Umballa  with  respect  to 
having  British  Agents  in  Afghanistan. 
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Well,  Sir,  who  is  Mr.  Seton-Karr  ?  Mr. 
Seton-Karr  is  a  gentleman  who  has  been 
distinguished  from  the  very  beginning 
of  his  life,  as  all  readers  of  Stanley's 
Life  of  Arnold  know.  After  a  long  and 
successful  Indian  career,  he  found  him- 
self in  1869  Foreign  Secretary.  Through 
him  went  every  single  communication 
between  Lord  Mayo  and  Shore  Ali  which 
was  of  any  real  importance,  and  his 
evidence  is,  that  Shore  Ali  and  his 
people  would  not  tolerate  the  idea  of 
having  British  Agents  in  Afghanistan. 
Now,  what  do  the  Government  set  up 
against  the  evidence  .of  Mr.  Seton-Karr, 
1^0  is,  by  the  way,  a  strong  Conserva- 
tive, and  has,  in  consequence,  no  bias 
in  favour  of  our  views  ?  Why,  chiefly 
the  authority  of  Captain  Grey,  his  own 
subordinate,  and  they  make  such  reck- 
less use  of  Captain  Ghrey's  evidence,  that 
they  quote  him  as  an  authority  for  what 
passed  at  an  interview  at  which  he  was 
not  even  present.  Then  they  press  into 
the  service  a  paragraph  from  a  despatch 
of  Lord  Northbrook's  Government,  which 
runs  as  follows : — 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that 
either  the  Ameer  himself  or  his  Minister  Noor 
Mahomed  Shah,  did  in  confidential  communica- 
tions with  Captain  Grey  express  a  readiness  to 
accept  at  some  future  time  not  fBi  distant  the 
presence  of  British  Agents  at  places  in  Af- 
ghanistan, excepting  Cabul]  itself.*' — \Afghan- 
ittan,  No.  1,  p.  131.] 

But  they  take  precious  good  care  not  to 
quote  the  final  conclusion  of  Lord  North- 
brook  and  his  Government,  which  will 
be  found  at  page  1 32,  paragraph  20 — 

"  Looking  to  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case, 
the  absence  of  any  formal  record  of  the  alleged 
admission,  its  entirely  private  and  confidential 
nature,  and  the  uncertainty  as  to  its  scope  and 
intention,  we  consider  that  we  should  not  be 
justified  in  founding  any  representation  to  the 
Ameer  regarding  the  Mission  of  a  British  Agent 
to  Herat  upon  the  assumption  that  he  had,  when 
at  Umballa,  expressed  his  willingness  to  agree 
to  such  an  arrangement." — [^Ibid.  p.  132.] 

But  what  will  hon.  Members  say  when  I 
tell  them  that  Lord  Northbrook  autho- 
rizes me  to  mention  that  if,  previous  to 
sending  that  despatch  he  had  been  able 
to  consult  Mr.  Seton-Karr,  who  was  in 
England,  and  not  in  India,  he  would 
have  considered  his  evidence  as  abso- 
lutely conclusive.  That  carries  the  mat- 
ter a  long  way,  but  I  can  carnr  it 
further ;  for  I  am  permitted  to  reaa  an 
extract  from  a  private  letter  from  Lord 
Ma70  to  the  Puke  of  Argyll,  which 


absolutely    settles    the    question.      On 
June  3,  1869,  Lord  Mayo  writes — 

''  The  onlj  pledges  given  were  that  we  would 
not  interfere  in  his  affairs ;  that  we  would  sup- 
port his  independence ; '  that  we  would  not  force 
European  officers  upon  him.'  " 


» »» 


Now,  any  hon.  Member  who  re-opens 
this  question,  of  which  so  much  has  been 
made  in  this  controversy,  simply  asserts 
that  Lord  Mayo  deceived  his  official 
Chief — which  no  one  will,  I  think, 
venture  to  do.  I  was  led  to  these  re- 
marks by  speaking  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr ; 
but  Mr.  Seton-Karr  is  not  the  only  dis- 
tinguished Indian  who  has  been  hardly 
treated  by  eminent  persons  during  this 
controversy.  Lord  Lawrence  has  fared 
even  worse,  and  the  name  of  Lord  Law- 
rence is  too  closely  associated  with  some 
of  the  most  stirring  Indian  memories  for 
one  who  has  represented  the  Indian 
Government  in  this  House  to  hear  him 
attacked  without  pain.  In  a  great 
foreign  city  takes  place  a  ceremony 
which  I  have  never  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  see,  though  I  know  the  place 
well,  but  which  some  who  hear  me  may 
have  been  fortunate  enough  to  have 
seen.  Year  by  year  the  garrison  of 
Seville  marches  into  the  great  Cathe- 
dral, and  lowers  the  colours  to  the  tomb 
of  St.  Ferdinand;  the  King  who  took 
the  city  from  the  Moors  six  centuries  and 
more  ago.  Sir,  I  think  that,  at  least  as 
long  as  he  lives.  Members  of  both 
Houses  of  Parliament  would  consult 
their  self-respect  if,  when  speaking  of 
the  North- West  Frontier,  they  were  to 
lower — observe,  I  do  not  say  to  strike — 
their  colours  to  John  Lawrence  of  the 
Punjaub.  Are  great  men  so  abundant 
in  this  age  of  ours  that  the  son  of  a  great 
man  should  speak  of  one  of  our  not  too 
numerous  great  men,  as  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  EobertPeel) 
did  the  other  night  ?  Great  men  come 
only.  Sir,  at  distant  intervals,  for  oppor- 
tunity must  imite  with  Native  force  to 
make  men  great.  Just  look  at  some  of 
our  families  most  favoured  by  fortune. 
Take  the  Cecils.  In  the  Elizabethan 
age  there  were  two  Cecils,  one  or 
possibly  both  of  whom,  at  least  as  seen 
through  the  dimness  of  history,  may 
fairly  1)0  called  great.  Well  nigh  300 
years  have  passed  away  before  another 
Cecil  has  appeared  who  has  risen  suffi- 
ciently hiffh  on  the  ladder  of  success  to 
have  a  chance  of  attaining  even  that 
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siniRtor,  that  ill-omened  greatness  which 
comes  from  involving  your  country  in 
grave  calamity.  Then  an  attempt  was 
made  to  show  that  Shere  Ali  began  to 
waver  in  his  dependence  on  the  British 
"before  Lord  Lytton  arrived  in  India. 
Had  Lord  Northbrook's  policy  been 
continued  by  his  successor,  I  believe 
Shere  Ali's  ill  humour  would  never  have 
turned  into  anything  like  hesitation 
about  the  value  of  our  alliance.  But 
had  not  Shere  Ali's  uneasiness  a  good 
cause  ?  Did  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  ever  hear  of  a  book  called  England 
and  Russia  in  the  JSast,  and  does  he  know 
by  whom  that  most  interesting  book  was 
written  ?  That  book  was  written  by  a 
Member  of  the  Secretary  of  State's 
Council,  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson.  That 
book  is  full  of  most  valuable  things ; 
but  that  book  contains  some  passages 
which  well  might  have  frightened  Shere 
Ali  out  of  his  senses.  Well,  that  book, 
or  parts  of  that  book,  are  known  to  have 
been  translated  and  to  have  reached  his 
hand.  I  deeply  regretted  that  that  most 
valuable  work  was  not  weeded  of  some 
passages  which  could  not  fail  to  do  mis- 
chief. I  said  so  at  the  time,  and  I  had 
some  controversy  with  Sir  Henry  Eaw- 
linson about  it.  I  owe  him,  however, 
an  apology,  and  I  will  make  it. 
Trusting  to  the  assurances  given  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Sir 
Stafford  Northcoto)  in  1873,  and  by 
Lord  Derby  in  1874,  I  believed  that  Sir 
Henry  Eawlinson's  book  was  to  be 
blamed,  as  giving  a  view  of  English 
policy  different  from  that  of  the  Govern- 
ment. I  now  see  that  I  was  mistaken, 
and  that  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson,  although 
writing  under  his  own  responsibility, 
spoke  the  secret  mind  of  his  official 
Chief;  but,  I  still  think  as  I  thought, 
that  passages  in  that  book  are  most 
deeply  to  be  regretted.  I  should  be 
sorry  to  bo  misunderstood.  I  think 
Sir  Henry  Eawlinson's  writings  are 
of  the  greatest  value.  I  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  reading  them  for  years 
with  the  keenest  interest ;  but  Sir  Henry 
liawlinson  is  like  fire,  an  excellent 
servant — a  bad  master.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  made  him  a  Member  of  the 
Indian  Council,  and  acted  most  wisely 
in  BO  doing.  But  did  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  follow  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson's 
advice  about  Central  Asia  ?  No,  Sir ; 
he  knew  better.  What  did  he  do  ?  He 
took  Sir  Henry's  Memorandum  of  1868 
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and  sent  it  out  to  India,  thereby  elioiting 
from  Sir  John  Lawrence  and  hu  Councily 
by  way  of  criticism  and  objection  to 
that  document,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
sets  of  State  Papers  ever  laid  before  the 
British  public.  The  Duke  of  Argyll 
succeeded  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He,  too,  valued  Sir  Henry  Eawlinson, 
and  found  him  most  useful.  But  did  he 
follow  Sir  Henry's  advice  in  Central 
Asia  ?  No,  Sir ;  he  knew  better.  Time 
passed,  however,  and  another  Secretary 
of  State  ruled  where  the  Duke  of  ArgyU 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  ruled. 
Then  was  seen  a  pendant  to  the  old 
story  of  the  magician  and  his  apprentice. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  an  ac- 
complished magician.  He  could  raise 
his  familiar  spirit,  make  it  do  his  bid- 
ding, and  then  lay  it  again.  Not  so  the 
apprentice.  Not  so  Lord  Salisbunr.  He 
could  raise  the  familiar  spirit,  and  make 
it  do  his  bidding  for  a  while,  but  he 
could  not  lay  it  again.  The  familiar 
spirit  was  the  stronger  of  the  two, 
and  imposed  its  will.  Then  the  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
told  us  that  no  ordinary  human  being 
could  understand  the  telegram  which 
the  Duke  of  Argyll  sent  to  Lord  North- 
brook  about  Afghan  affairs  in  1873. 
Well,  Sir,  Lord  Northbrook,  to  whom  it 
was  sent,  understood  the  telegpram,  and 
acted  on  it.  What  more  would  the  hon. 
Gentleman  have  ?  It  has  further  boon 
made  a  matter  of  complaint  that  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  did  not  embody  his  views 
as  to  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  in  a 
formal  despatch  to  Lord  Northbrook  in 
1873.  Why  should  he  have  done  so? 
He  had  no  new  policy  to  announce.  He 
found  a  very  sensible  policy  in  opera- 
tion when  he  arrived  at  the  India 
Office — the  policy  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite.  He  held  to  that 
policy,  never  varying  it  in  any  one  par- 
ticular. Long  before  1873,  it  nad 
become,  as  he  considered  a  ''settled 
policy,"  past  all  discussion,  so  far  as  he 
was  concerned.  Had  anyone  called  his 
policy  in  question  in  **  another  place" 
he  would  have  been  ready  to  defend  it. 
He  is  not  particularly  slow  in  defending 
himself — rather  likes,  I  should  say,  a 
free  fight  of  an  argumentative  kind. 
When  his  policy  was  criticized  in  this 
House,  I  had  his  orders  to  defend  it, 
and  did  so  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 
Whether  I  did  so  successfully  or  not  ia 
another  question ;  but  at  least,  neither 
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in  1869  nor  in  1873  did  I  leave  in 
any  doubt  what  his  policy  as  to  Afghan- 
istan or  the  Bussian  advance  in  Asia 
really  was.  If  those  who  called  it  in 
question  thought  they  could  have  got 
any  considerable  minority  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  agree  with  them,  I  suppose 
they  would  have  tried  their  luck  in 
a  division ;  but  they  knew  that  they 
would  have  had  not  only  the  then  Go- 
vernment to  fight,  but  all  those  Members 
on  the  other  side  who  could  be  influenced 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  who  spoke  on 
our  side  in  both  debates.  And  now, 
Sir,  I  turn  from  the  noble  Lord  and  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State,  to  the  great 
living  authority  to  which  I  alluded  some 
time  ago.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  now  leads  the  House  was  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  when  Sir  John  Law- 
rence came  to  the  conclusion  that  Shere 
Ali  was  really  the  person  whom  the  bulk 
of  the  Afghan  people  desired  to  sup- 
port ;  and,  when  he  determined,  in  con- 
sequence, to  give  material  aid  to  that 
Prince,  that  stop  had  the  full  support  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  just  as  Lord 
Lawrence's  previous  policy — a  policy  ab- 
solutely commanded  by  our  Treaty  en- 
gagements, and  advised  by  Dost  Maho- 
med, of  refusing  to  take  a  side  as  long 
as  the  issue  of  the  civil  war  in  Afghan- 
istan remained  doubtful — had  also  his 
fuU  support.  What  I  may  call  Sir  John 
Lawrence's  second  policy  remained  the 
policy  of  successive  Viceroys  up  to  the 
time  of  Lord  Northbrook's  retirement. 
There  was  not  one  jot  nor  one  tittle  of 
difference  between  the  Afghan  policy 
pursued  by  Lord  Lawrence  at  the  end  of 
his  career,  by  Lord  Mayo,  and  by  his 
successor.  All  three  assisted  the  Ameer, 
all  three  gave  him  to  understand  that, 
as  long  as  he  conducted  himself  reason- 
ably, he  might  rely  upon  our  friendship ; 
but  not  one  of  them  was  rash  enough  to 
give  him  the  guarantees  for  which  he 
constantly  showed  himself  anxious. 
More  than  once,  as  I  have  said,  the 
affairs  of  Afghanistan  were  before  this 
House  during  the  Vice-Royalties  of  Lord 
Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook,  and  the 
views  which  commended  themselves  to 
Her  Majesty's  then  Advisers,  and  which 
were  identical  with  those  which  he  had 
held  when  in  office,  received  the  support 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  rfcw, 
however,  we  find  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man supporting  a  totally  different  policy. 


and  what  I  want  to  discover  are  the  rea- 
sons which  have  led  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  change  his  opinion.  It  may 
be  that  when  we  have  heard  his  ex- 
planations we,  too,  shall  be  convinced. 
It  will  not  be  enough  to  say  vaguely 
that  circumstances  have  changed.  How 
have  they  changed  ?  It  will  be  replied 
that  Shere  Ali  has  shown  himself  in  less 
good  humour  with  this  coimtry  than  he 
was  at  various  periods  since  1868 — say, 
for  instance,  at  the  time  of  the  death  of 
Lord  Mayo.  Well,  but  I  presume  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  sanc- 
tioned Lord  Lawrence's  later  policy  did 
so  with  his  eyes  open.  If  so,  ho  knew 
two  things  ;  first,  that  Shere  Ali,  though 
a  man  of  natural  ability,  was  a  moody 
barbarian,  with  a  dash  of  something 
very  like  insanity;  secondly,  that  Af- 
ghans surpass  the  rest  of  the  world  in 
their  addiction  to  the  common  practice 
of  giving  too  little  and  asking  too  much. 
He  must  then  have  foreseen  the  inevit- 
able. He  must  have  foreseen  that  the 
course  of  true  love  between  Calcutta  and 
Cabul  would  not  run  smooth  ;  that  Shore 
Ali  would  want  more  than  he  got,  and 
would,  from  time  to  time,  bo  very  cross 
indeed  with  us.  If  ho  did  not  foresee 
this,  then  the  policy  which  he  inaugu- 
rated was  wrong,  and  Mr.  John  Wyllie, 
the  highly- gifted  man,  whose  chance  ex- 
pression in  an  article  in  The  Edinburgh 
Review — the  expression,  I  mean  **  mas- 
terly inactivity" — has  become  one  of 
the  winged  words  of  our  generation, 
was  right,  in  clinging  to  Lord  Law- 
rence's first  Afghan  policy,  and  in  cen- 
suring both  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  us.  Up  to  Lord  Lytton's  taking 
charge  of  the  Government,  there  was 
nothing  whatever  in  Shere  All's  bearing 
to  this  country  which  might  not  have 
been  expected  by  those  who  had  studied 
his  character.  We  had  recognized  his 
rights  in  the  North  to  all  the  Dominions 
which  had  beloDged  to  his  father,  from 
Wood's  Lake  along  the  Northern  Oxus, 
and  80  right  down  the  main  stream  to 
Khodja-Saleh  ;  but  we  had  not,  in  order 
to  oblige  him,  done  injustice  to  another 
of  our  Allies,  the  Persian  Monarchy,  nor 
would  we  give  him  guarantees,  which 
would  have  been  agreeable,  but  also  it 
is  but  too  probable  fatal  to  him.  Why 
would  they  have  been  probably  fatal  to 
him?  Because,  if  we  had  given  them 
the  guarantees  which  he  wished,  the  re-' 
suit  in  all  likelihood  would  have  been, 
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first,  that  he  would  have  embroiled  him- 
self with  his  neighbours  ;  and,  secondly, 
that  he  would  have  ruled  so  harshly  at 
home  as  to  cause  the  civil  war  to  break 
out  again.  Take  the  case  of  Seistan. 
"Will  anyone  tell  me  that  if  Shore  Ali 
had  thought  he  could  reckon  upon  us  to 
the  uttermost,  he  would  have  allowed 
that  question  to  bo  settled  without  a 
war  ?  And  what  should  we  have  gained 
by  backing  him  in  committing  a  wrong 
against  Persia?  Then  as  to  his  home 
government.  Who  that  knows  how  in- 
fluenced is  the  Court  of  Cabul  by  the 
lowest  and  worst  kind  of  intrigues, 
would  have  thought  it  wise  to  go  further 
than  Lord  Mayo  did  in  his  general  assur- 
ances of  goodwill  with  respect  to  Shore 
Ali's  internal  administration  ?  Would 
it  have  been  pleasant  to  have  found  our- 
selves engaged  to  support  the  side  of 
one  of  the  parties  in  a  raging  civil  war, 
perhaps  against  the  wishes  of  the  bulk 
of  the  people  ?  Supposing,  for  instance, 
we  had  guaranteed  the  succession  of 
AbdooUah  Jan,  as  Shere  Ali  wished  us 
to  do,  and  that  that  imhappy  youth  had 
lived,  but  that  the  bulk  of  the  Afghan 
people  had  declared  for  Yakoob  Ellian, 
or  some  one  else,  would  that  have  been 
pleasant?  The  world  moves  fast,  and 
we  forget  the  history  of  yesterday ;  but 
let  anyone  look  back  to  Mr.  John 
Wyllie's  article,  now  re-published,  on  the 
old  civil  war,  and  see  in  what  a  pleasant 
predicament  we  might  have  found 
ourselves.  All  these  considerations,  I 
think,  must  have  been  present  in  out- 
line to  the  mind  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman when  he  sanctioned  Lord  Law- 
rence's second  policy;  and,  if  so,  the 
state  into  which  Shere  Ali  was  thrown 
when  he  wanted  us  to  give  everything 
he  asked,  while  refusing  to  give  any- 
thing soever  in  return,  must  have  ap- 
peared perfectly  natural.  I  should  have 
expected  then  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  have  exerted  his  influence 
in  the  Cabinet  to  have  left  things  in 
statu  quo ;  to  have  allowed]  the  Ameer 
having  got  out  of  humour  to  get  into  it 
again,  as  he  doubtless  would  have  done, 
whenever  the  pressure  of  necessity  made 
him  anxious  once  more  to  receive  our 
liberal  presents  of  money  and  arms.  Un- 
fortunately, however,  this  course  was  not 
followed.  No  sooner  had  Lord  Lytton 
got  to  India  than  attempts  were  made  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  Ameer,  and 
proposals  were  pressed  upon  him  of  a  I 
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nature  most  disagreeable  to  him.  Now, 
I  want  to  know  from  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman why  this  course — so  contrary  to 
all  that  he  had  done  and  to  all  that  he 
had  said  during  a  long  series  of  years — 
was  adopted.  1  think  I  have  made  it 
clear  that  there  was  nothing  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  Ameer  himself  which  should 
not  have  been  foreseen  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Had  then  circumstances 
changed  elsewhere?  Had  the  attitude 
of  Bussia  become  such  as  to  require  us 
to  throw  over  the  old  policy  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  to  adopt  a  new 
policy  with  regard  to  Afghanistan?  I 
reply  that,  in  1868,  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  at  the  India  Office,  and 
when  he  sanctioned  Lord  Lawrence's 
second  policy  with  regard  to  A%han- 
istan,  every  reasonable  man  who  studied 
the  question — and  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman, a  very  reasonable  man,  must 
have  studied  it  as  a  matter  of  political 
duty — ought  to  have  come  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  advance  of  Bussia  within 
a  few  years  to  the  point  which  she  has 
now  reached  was  quite  inevitable.  Any 
policy  adopted  in  1868  with  reeard  to 
Afghanistan  which  did  not  keep  in  view 
that  Bussia  would  gradually,  and  not 
slowly,  advance  in  the  three  Khanates  was 
a  shortsighted  policy  and  a  bad  policy. 
If  the  Afghanistan  policy  begun  oy  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  and  continued  by 
us  was  to  be  rendered  obsolete  by  the 
advance  of  Bussia  during  the  last  de- 
cade, then  it  was  built  upon  a  shifting 
sand,  and  was  altogether  a  wrong  policy. 
I  maintain,  however,  that  as  far  ba^ 
as  1868  the  only  wise  way  to  look  at  this 
whole  matter  was  this — Our  interests  are 
in  no  way  so  aflected  by  anything  that 
Bussia  can  do  in  the  three  Khanates  as 
to  make  it  worth  our  while  to  take  any 
steps  with  reference  to  her  advance 
there.  Our  interests  do  not  become 
affected  till  she  approaches  A%han- 
istan  ;  but  with  regara  to  Afghanistan — 
and  especially  with  regard  to  Herat—  it 
must  be  distinctly  understood  that  we 
could  not  for  a  moment  tolerate  any 
hostile  interference.  That  country  we 
hold  to  be  within  the  legitimate  sphere 
of  our  influence ;  and  under  no  reason- 
able interpretation  of  Bussian  interests 
can  it  be  of  the  slightest  advantage  to 
Bussia  to  interfere  with  its  boundaries. 
Then  if  the  Ameer  got  into  a  panic  be- 
cause the  Bussians  succeeded  in  their 
Khivan  expedition,  was  it  the  part  of 
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men  of  firm  mind  to  share  his  panic,  to 
change  their  policy  with  regard  to  him, 
and  to  begin  to  negotiate  with  a  view  to 
counteracting  Eussian  influence  at  his 
Court?  That  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
have  been  the  part  either  of  firm  men 
or  of  men  who  had  a  proper  sentiment 
of  their  own  dignity.  It  was  with  St. 
Petersburg,  and  not  with  Cabul,  that 
we  should  have  negotiated — if  it  was 
necessary  to  do  anything  at  all.  We 
should  have  reiterated  to  the  Ameer  the 
assurances  so  repeatedly  given  to  him, 
and  so  solemnly  renewed  by  Lord  North- 
brook  under  orders  from  home ;  and  if 
we  had  not  said  it  sufficiently  before  at 
St.  Petersburg,  we  should  have  again 
said  there  that  any  aggression  on  Af- 
ghanistan meant  war  with  us.  That 
position  would  have  been  intelligible 
and  honourable,  and  would,  I  believe, 
have  been  supported  by  the  whole 
people.  Well,  then,  I  think  I  have  shown 
it  to  be  extremely  improbable  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  can  have  changed 
his  frequently  expressed  policy  for  the 
reasons  which  I  have  examined.  There 
must  be  some  other  reasons,  which  I 
cannot  even  guess,  but  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  will,  doubtless,  be  able 
to  explain  to  us  with  his  usual  clearness. 
Granted,  however,  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  some  good  reason  for 
changing  his  policy,  1  want  to  know 
what  his  new  policy  is  ?  What  is  the 
Government  driving  at?  Why  are  we 
making  war?  What  end  do  we  pro- 
pose to  attain  when  that  war  closes  ? 
Upon  what  do  we  propose  to  insist  when 
wo  come  to  dictate  the  terms  of  peace  ? 
Is  the  war  waged — as  we  have  been 
told  by  a  high  authority — in  order  to 
obtain  a  scientific  Frontier  ?  or  is  it 
waged  in  order  to  force  Shore  Ali  into 
being  in  all  time  coming  an  attached 
friend  of  the  British  Government  ?  or  is, 
it  waged  because  the  Ministry,  having 
by  their  mismanagement  put  themselves 
into  the  position  of  being  slighted  by 
Shore  Ali,  saw  no  other  way  of  getting 
out  of  their  scrape  without  a  sacrifice  of 
amour  propre  Y  or  is  it  waged  in  order 
that  in  some  mysterious  way  we  may 
strengthen  ourselves  against  Kussia  ?  or 
if  for  none  of  these,  then  for  what 
other  objects?  First,  then,  as  to  the 
scientific  Frontier.  That  opens  two 
questions.  Can  we  improve  our  pre- 
sent Frontier,  and  have  we  a  right  to 
improve  it  by  going  to  war  ?    Aa  to  the 


former  of  these  questions,  most  diverse 
opinions  are  held  by  good  authorities, 
My  own  impression,  after  comparing 
a  great  many  different  views,  both 
at  home  and  in  India,  is  that,  if  you 
take  political  and  military  considerations 
together  and  balance  the  advantages  and 
the  disadvantages  of  your  present  posi- 
tion, you  have  got,  on  the  whole,  a  very 
good  Frontier.  I  do  not  at  all  mean  to 
say  that  those  military  men  are  not 
right,  who  tell  you  that  for  the  purpose 
of  defending  yourselves  against  a  groat 
and  well-appointed  European  Army, 
you  ought  not  only  to  have  the  line  of 
hills  on  your  Frontiers,  but  the  open 
country  beyond.  I  have  no  doubt,  for 
instance,  that  the  Balkan  Frontier — 
which  the  Government  so  much  con- 
gratulated itself  upon  obtaining  for 
those  unhappy  Turks  at  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin — is  a  very  bad  Frontier  ;  and  if 
everjrthing  were  entirely  different  from 
what  it  is  now,  if  Russia  were  five 
times  richer  than  she  is,  and  if  she  were 
ruled  by  a  man  as  able  and  as  warlike 
as  Napoleon  I.,  who  was  determined  to 
invade  India,  it  might  be  desirable  be- 
fore he  started  on  his  enterprizo  that 
we  should,  with  the  assistance  and  good- 
will of  the  Afghans,  who  would  have  to 
bear  the  first  brunt  of  invasion,  be  hold- 
ing the  triangle  formed  by  CaTjul, 
Ghuznee,  and  Jelallabad,  with  your 
present  Frontier  for  your  second  line. 
I  daresay  that  is  true  enough  ;  anyhow, 
I  am,  for  purposes  of  argument,  per- 
fectly willing  to  assume  it  to  be  true. 
But  what  has  such  a  speculation  as  that 
got  to  do  with  the  present  state  of  af- 
fairs ?  Does  anyone,  not  a  candidate 
for  Bedlam,  believe  that  the  Russia  of 
1878  could  invade  India  if  she  wished 
so  to  do  ?  and  are  we  now  going  to  go 
to  the  vast  expense  and  trouble  neces- 
sary for  acquiring  under  present  circum- 
stances that  coveted  triangle,  because  it 
might  conceivably  be  useful  50  or  30 
years  hence?  It  is  hardly  possible  to 
imagine  that  any  sane  men  should  pro- 
pose to  embark  on  such  an  enterprizo. 
Well,  but  perhaps  it  is  not  of  this  largo 
rectification  of  the  Frontier  that  the 
Government  are  thinking.  Are  they, 
then,  going  to  turn  Candahar  and  Herat 
into  fortresses  in  advance  of  our  Fron- 
tier, as  has  been  proposed  by  another 
high  authority  ?  If  so,  have  they  counted 
the  cost  ?  The  advance  to  Quetta  looks 
very  like  taking  the  first  step  toward 
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that  most  unwise  and  dangerous  policy. 
If  they  are  thinking  of  either  of  these 
two  rectifications  of  our  Frontier,  no 
doubt  they  could  not  obtain  them,  as 
things  stand,  without  war.  But  are  they 
thinking  of  something  much  smaller — 
of  certain  little  improvements  at  diflPer- 
eut  points  of  our  Frontier,  then,  I  say, 
probably  there  are  some  improvements 
that  they  might  make;  but  these 
would  be  at  the  expense  not  of  the 
Afghans,  but  of  some  of  the  wild 
tribes  between  us  and  the  Afghans. 
There  is  a  little  district  very  near 
Peshawur  which,  if  there  were  no  such 
thing  as  the  eighth  Commandment,  or 
if  our  neighbours  would  sell  it  to  us,  I, 
for  one,  should  be  delighted  to  see  in 
our  possession,  and  I  daresay  our  Fron- 
tier officers  could  show  a  good  many 
such  places.  To  attack  the  Ameer, 
however,  in  order  to  obtain  those  coveted 
spots,  would  seem  a  vain  labour.  Many 
of  them  do  not  belong  to  him,  but  to 
the  wild  tribes  between  us  and  him. 
To  boat  the  Afghans  in  order  to  produce 
an  effect  on  them  is  to  invite  a  reply 
in  the  spirit  of  that  which  the  English 
proprietor  of  Irish  estates  made  to  his 
agent  when  the  unhappy  man  wrote  to 
say  that  his  life  was  in  danger — **  If 
my  tenantry  expect  to  intimidate  me  by 
shooting  you,  they  are  much  mistaken." 
But  is  it,  perhaps,  of  none  of  these  Fron- 
tiers that  the  Government  is  thinking, 
but  of  a  fourth,  a  new  suc^gestion  which 
has  been  lately  imported  into  the  contro- 
versy? Well,  I,  for  one,  am  anxious 
to  hear  all  that  can  be  said  for  that  new 
suggestion ;  but  it  is  obviously  open  to 
many  of  the  objections  I  have  brought 
forward  to  the  others.  And  one  word 
now,  Sir,  about  this  scientific  Fron- 
tier. What  is  a  scientific  Frontier? 
The  phrase  is  a  translation  from  the 
French,  and  in  that  tongue  unefrontUre 
Bcientifique  means  a  Frontier  for  which 
Nature  has  done  nothing,  and  man  has 
been  obliged  to  do  everything.  The 
Frontier  of  France  towards  the  Low 
Countries,  which  was  defended  by 
Vauban  and  others,  with  the  line  of 
fortresses  which  has  become  so  famous, 
is  the  frontiere  scientifique,  par  excellence. 
The  Frontier  which  Nature  has  defended 
by  the  Pyrenees  is  not  a  frontiere  scien- 
tifique.  What  the  Prime  Minister  meant 
when  he  told  us  that  we  went  to  war 
for  a  scientific  Frontier,  goodness  or 
the  oppo««ite  of  goodness  only  knows; 
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but  what  he  said  was,  that  we  went  to 
war  for  a  Frontier  which  we  should  be 
obliged  to  defend  by  a  costly  line  of 
fortresses,  leaving  in  order  to  do  this  a 
line  of  Frontier  which  Nature  had  made 
so  strong  that  very  little  expenditure 
would  be  needed  on  it,  even  if  an  in- 
vasion were  imminent,  and  none  at  all 
unless  invasion  were  imminent.  Under 
no  circumstances  could  this  sdentifio 
Frontier  be  found  without  taking  in  the 
whole  of  the  wild  tribes,  nor,  so  liar  aa 
I  can  see,  without  going  right  over  into 
the  valley  of  the  Helmund.  Bat  sup* 
posing  you  take  in  the  wild  tribes,  the 
proceeding  is  surely  a  most  surprising 
one  from  a  military  point  of  view; 
while  from  a  civil  point  of  view,  it  ia 
just  as  if  a  beekeper  should  annex 
10,000  wasps'  nests  by  way  of  a  profit- 
able investment.  Supposing,  however, 
that  there  is  really  some  "  sdentifio 
Frontier  "  in  Afghan  territory  which  we 
can  obtain,  and  against  which  none  of 
the  objections  I  have  stated  oan  be 
brought — some  **  scientific  Frontier  " 
which  has  not  yet  been  explained,  but 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  will 
explain  in  his  reply — have  we  a  right  to 
obtain  that  scientific  Frontier  by  war  ? 
I  do  not  think  we  have,  unless  it  is  a 
question  of  necessary  self-defence.  If 
it  were  proved  that  we  should  not  be 
able  to  continue  the  vast  civilizing  pro- 
cess which  we  are  carrying  on  in  India 
without  obtaining  this  "  scientific  Fron- 
tier," war  might,  no  doubt,  be  a  josti- 
fiable  though  haid  necessity.  But  then 
it  would  have  been  our  manifest  duty 
to  have  put  this  soientifio  Frontier 
into  our  Ultimatum,  to  have  said — 
"This  scientific  Frontier  is  to  us  a 
matter  of  life  or  death — five  us  it,  or 
we  will  take  it."  No  other  course  is 
consistent,  I  will  not  say  with  justice 
\o  our  neighbour,  but  with  justice  to 
ourselves.  Yet  we  have  done  nothing 
of  the  kind.  We  have  never  asked  for 
a  scientific  Frontier,  and  it  has,  of  course, 
never  been  refused  to  us.  But  perhaps 
this  idea  that  we  are  going  to  war  for 
a  scientific  Frontier  is  all  nonsense,  and 
we  are  going  to  war  to  shoot  and  sabre 
Shore  Ali  and  his  people  into  loving  us 
for  all  time  to  come.  If  that  be  so,  I 
will  simply  observe  that  the  method 
has  rarely  succeeded  in  history;  and 
our  experiences  with  the  Afghans  in 
time  past  are  not  encouraging  as  to  its 
success  now.    What  is  it  that  makes  it 
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80  di£B.ciilt  to  station  British  o£B.cers  in 
their  country  ?    Chiefly  the  bitter  recol- 
lections of  the  last  war.    The  men  who 
remember  that  war  are  beginning  to 
die  out,  and  it  was  probable  that  with 
time    you    might    have    overcome    in- 
veterate prejudice  and  suspicion.     Now, 
however,   you    deliberately    revive    all 
the  old  feelings.     Is  that  in  accordance 
with  common  sense  ?    But  perhaps  you 
do  not  wage  war  for  a  scientific  Fron- 
tier; you  do  not  expect  to  beat  Shere 
All  into  good  temper ;  and  war  has  been 
merely  resorted  to  as  the  easiest  way  out 
of  a  humiliating  position.     I  confess  it 
looks  to  me  very  much  as  if  this  were 
the  case.     I  am  afraid  that  when  Lord 
Lytton  was  sent  out,  those  who  gave  him 
his  instructions    were   thinking  rather 
of  the  effect  to  be  produced  at  home  by 
playing  the  card  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy,   than   of  anything  else.     I   am 
afraid  they  did  not  calculate  upon  Lord 
Lytton  going  either  so  far  or  so  fast,  and 
that  vast  amounts  of  blood  and  treasure 
are  now  being  sacrificed  to  questions  of 
amour  propre.     If  so,  it   may  possibly 
pay  for  the  moment.     There  are  a  great 
many  people  who  like  to  find,  when 
they  open  their  papers  in  the  morning, 
that  we  have  taken  a  fort  over  night. 
They  do  not  much  care  where  or  what 
the  fort  is.     Undoubtedly  the  feeling 
which  was  expressed  by  the  ferryman 
who,  having  asked  a  passenger  if  there 
was  any  news,  and  having  been  told, 
in  reply,   that    the  Dutch  had    taken 
Holland,  thoughtfully  observed,  as  his 
boat  touched  the  further  shore — "Guess 
we  must  turn  them  out  of  that.  Sir,"  is 
a  feeling  pretty  widely  spread  in  this 
country,  but  it  is  not  the  deepest  feeling 
in  the  breast  of  our  people ;  and  those 
who  trust  to  it  will  find  that  they  can 
build  upon  it  neither  enduring  power 
nor  enduring  fame.    But,  perhaps,  I  do 
the  Government  great  injustice,  and  it 
really  has  before  it  some  vast  scheme  of 
policy  with  reference  to  Russia,  of  which 
this  Afghan  War  is  merely  the  prelude. 
K  so,  what  is  it?    Are  the  Russians 

f>ing  to  be  driven  over  the  Jaxartes  ? 
firmly  believe  that  that  would  be  about 
the  best  thing  that  could  happen  to 
them;  for  I  hold  that  their  Central 
Asian  possessions  will,  before  the  ac- 
count is  closed  with  them,  cost  them 
very  dear  indeed,  in  more  ways  than 
one.  For  Central  Asia,  however,  I  be- 
lieve that  it  would  be  a  great  calamity. 


Eussia  in  Central  Asia  has  committed, 
doubtless,  sins  enough,  and  will  com- 
mit many  more ;  but  she  is,  on  the 
whole,  a  good  and  not  a  bad  influence. 
But  perhaps  the  Government  is  not 
dreaming  of  anything  of  the  kind;  if 
so,  what  is  it  dreaming  of,  or  planning 
for,  towards  what  goal  are  we  advancing? 
May  we  not  hope  to  have  not  vague 
phrases,  but  a  clear,  intelligible,  definite 
statement  of  what  we  are  fighting  for  ? 
Of  course,  as  I  have  admitted,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  may  have  something  to 
tell  us  which  will  put  an  altogether  new 
aspect  upon  this  matter ;  but,  if  we  are 
fighting  merely  to  make  the  Ameer  sue 
for  peace,  and  promise  to  be  our  loving 
friend  in  the  future ;  or,  if  we  are  fight- 
ing to  make  him  accept  a  British  Em- 
bassy at  Cabul  and  elswhere ;  or,  if  we 
are  fighting  to  make  him  receive  British 
officers  into  the  towns  along  his  Northern 
Frontier,  and  not  at  Cabul  itself;  or,  if 
we  are  fighting  to  obtain  a  small  rectifi- 
cation of  our  marches ;  or,  if  we  are 
fighting  in  the  hope  that  Shere  All  will 
be  overthrown  and  a  more  pliant  Buler 
substituted  for  him,  then  I  say  that,  ir- 
respective altogether  of  the  moral  as- 
pects of  the  transaction,  we  are  buying 
brass  with  gold — we  are  pursuing,  at 
vast  expense  and  trouble,  objects,  some 
of  which  might  be  worth  attainment, 
but  none  of  which  are  worth  making 
great  sacrifices  for.  The  Opposition  has 
been  taunted  with  not  having  a  policy. 
It  is  not  the  business  of  an  Opposition 
to  find  a  policy ;  but,  I  presume,  if  we 
were  in  power,  we  should  try  to  conclude 
the  war  as  creditably  as  possible  which 
the  Government  has  so  rashly  begun, 
and  then  go  back,  as  nearly  as  circum- 
stances would  permit,  to  the  state  of 
things  when  Lord  Northbrook  left 
India.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  does 
not  wish  to  annex  Afghanistan;  of 
that  I  am  sure.  But  what  are  we  to 
think  who  read  the  following  passage 
in  a  recent  article  of  Sir  Henry 
Bawlixison's : — 

'*  The  master  of  the  upper  plateau  of  Afghan- 
istan commanding  access  to  the  Passes  from  the 
North  is,  in  fact,  the  master  of  India,  and  it 
was  in  recognition  of  this  military  necessity, 
and  not  from  any  lust  of  territory  or  any  hope 
of  a  re-imhursement  of  expense,  that  the  Pelhi 
Kings,  whose  rule  we  have  inherited,  held  Af- 
ghanistan for  200  years  as  a  province  of  the 
Empire.  Afghanistan,  indeed,  is  both  geogra- 
phically and  politically  a  part  of  In£a,  al- 
though, since  our  last  conquest  of  Cabul,  in 
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1 842,  wo  have  virtually  and  for  our  own  con- 
venience admitted  the  independence  of  the 
country.'* 

It  will  bo  said  that  Sir  Henry  Eawlin- 
Bon,  in  writing  this,  is  merely  acting  as 
a  private  person,  and  not  as  the  trusted 
adviser  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  and  at  this  very  moment  the  head 
of  the  Political  Committee  in  the  Indian 
Council.  In  fact.  Sir  Henry  does  say 
so  in  so  many  words.  He  said,  however, 
precisely  the  same  thing  in  his  book, 
±!ngland  and  Hussia  in  the  jEaat,  which 
was,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  one  of  the 
most  important  factors — perhaps  the 
most  important  factor — in  throwing  the 
Ameer  into  the  state  of  discomfort  and 
suspicion  which  has  led  at  last  to  this 
unhappy  war.  When  Sir  Henry  pub- 
lished that  book,  he  found  himself  in 
flagrant  opposition  to  the  views  repeat- 
edly put  forward  here  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  yet  it  is  Sir  Henry's  policy  which 
has  prevailed.  Who  shall  say  that  his 
forecast  will  not  turn  out  to  be  correct 
now  also  ?  If  that  be  so,  we  shall  only 
have  gained  a  loss ;  we  shall  have 
brought  about  prematurely  that  meet- 
ing of  the  Sepoy  and  Cossack  on  the 
banks  of  the  Oxus,  which  all  wise  poli- 
ticians, who  have  studied  the  question, 
have  at  once  foreseen  and  desired  to 
l)08tpone.  It  will  not  be  necessary,  even 
if  they  do  meet,  that  they  should  meet 
as  enemies ;  but,  looking  to  the  unjust 
and  erroneous  estimates  of  each  others' 
characters  which  prevail  in  the  two 
countries,  it  is  but  too  probable,  if  they 
meet  soon,  that  sooner  or  later  they  will 
engage  in  an  armed  conflict,  while  Asia 
stands  by  in  silent  amazement.  If  wise 
counsels  had  prevailed,  it  might  have 
been  that  the  meeting  of  our  Frontiers 
would  not  have  occurred  till  that  weary 
group  of  East  European  and  West  Asiatic 
questions,  which  are  the  real  cause 
of  the  estrangement  between  us  and 
liussia,  had  been  put  in  the  way  of  set- 
tlement. Never  were  truer  words  spoken 
than  some  that  were  spoken  to  me  in  1 876 
by  the  late  Prince  Tcherkasky,  when  he 
said  that  Central  Asia  was  to  Eussia 
*U*  Orient  de  fantaisie^  while  Turkey 
was  r  Orient  serieux.^^  Now,  however, 
the  same  Government  which  has  upset 
the  old  arrangements  between  Peshawur 
and  Samarcand  has  committed  us,  to  the 
best  of  its  ability,  to  strenuous  opposi- 
tion to  Bussia  in  Asia  Minor.     Just  in 
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so  far  as  that  opposition  is  suooeasfiil 
do  we  increase  her  pressure  upon  us  on 
the  Oxus.  If  ever  there  was  a  state  of 
circumstances  which  repeated  trompet- 
tongued  to  politicians  the  saying — '  'Can't 
you  let  it  alone,"  it  was  that  which  has 
prevailed  for  many  years  back  in  the 
region  lying  between  us  and  the  out- 
posts of  Bussia.  An  event  once  occurred 
which  has  not  been  very  much  noticed, 
but  which  struck  Lord  Ellenborough, 
who  was  Governor  General  at  the  time, 
very  much  indeed,  and  which  may  be 
worth  mentioning.  No  sooner  had  the 
army  which  avenged  our  disasters  in 
Cabul  returned  to  India,  and  with  all 
its  vast  train  of  followers  put  the  Sutlej 
between  it  and  the  work  which  it  had 
completed,  than  that  mighty  river  came 
down  in  flood  and  swept  away  both  the 
bridges  by  which  it  had  crossed.  There 
could  hardly  have  been  a  more  fitting 
ending  for  a  melancholy  chapter  in  our 
national  history.  It  really  almost  looked 
as  if  a  Higher  Power  had  meant  to 
give  us  a  warning  not  to  re-commence 
to  play  at  the  expense  either  of  England 
or  of  India  what  was  lightly  and  wick- 
edly called,  ere  yet  our  first  ill-fated 
army  crossed  the  Frontier,  the  Great 
Game  of  Central  Asia.  I  apologize,  Sir, 
for  having  spoken  at  so  much  length ; 
but  there  are  numbers  of  points  of  the 
greatest  interest  which  I  have  advisedly 
passed  over.  My  wish  has  been  chiefly 
to  put  a  series  of  questions  which  might 
elicit  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  a 
statement  as  to  the  reasons  why  he  has 
changed  his  old  policy,  together  with  a 
statement  as  to  what  he  proposes  to  ef- 
fect by  the  new  one,  and,  in  doing  this, 
to  in(&cate  that  unless  he  has  some  g^at 
surprises  in  store  for  us,  I  think  he  will 
find  it  difficult  to  convince  us  that  the 
situation  on  our  North- Western  Fron- 
tier— difficult  and  anxious  at  the  best  of 
times — is  likely  to  be  improved  by  any- 
thing that  has  been  done  since  Lord 
Northbrook  left  India.  It  is  for  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  rather  than  for 
the  Bepresentative  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment in  this  House,  to  do  this ;  for 
it  cannot  be  too  distinctly  kept  before 
the  minds  of  hon.  Members  that  none 
of  the  responsibility  for  this  imhappy 
affair  is  shared  by  the  Indian  Council. 
The  Indian  Government  had  no  more  to 
do  with  the  despatch  of  Lord  Cranbrook, 
which  let  loose  the  dogs  of  war,  than  had 
anyone  who  read  it  for  the  first  time  in 
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the  newspapers,  as  was,  doubtless,  the 
case  with  many  Members  of  that  Coun- 
cil. Despatches  about  Indian  affairs 
which  have  passed  a  Council  of  special- 
ists, many  of  whom  have  been  studying 
these  affairs  since  boyhood,  carry  with 
them  quite  a  different  kind  of  authority 
from  a  despatch  in  which  they  have 
neither  part  nor  lot ;  and  to  which  not 
a  few  of  the  most  experienced  Members 
of  the  Council  must  have  given  the  most 
determined  opposition,  had  an  opportu- 
nity been  afforded  them,  unless  they  were 
to  turn  their  backs  upon  some  of  the 
most  important  opinions  they  had  held 
and  expressed  in  a  long  and  honourable 
career.  It  is  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
and  his  Colleagues  alone  who  are  re- 
sponsible for  the  blood  which  is  now 
being  shed.  The  Cabinet  is  quite  pe- 
culiarly responsible  in  this  matter.  In 
1877,  attempts  were  made  throughout 
all  the  Session  to  extract  from  the  Go- 
vernment explanations  as  to  what  was 
going  on  on  the  North- West  Frontier 
of  India.  We  were  met  again  and  again 
by  dilatory  pleas ;  and  when  at  last,  on 
the  9th  of  August,  I  was  able  to  bring  the 
matter  before  the  House,  the  right  hon. 
Member  assured  us  that  '^  the  mainlines 
of  our  policy  on  the  North- West  Fron- 
tier were  unchanged" — I  say.  Sir,  that 
we  were  not  met  fairly  in  that  debate. 
Things  were  kept  back  which  should 
not  have  been  kept  back — it  was  not 
fair  as  between  man  and  man.  But 
what  happened  ^'elsewhere"  was  a  great 
deal  worse.  The  answer  given  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  prevented  the  two  highest 
authorities  in  this  country  upon  Indian 
affairs  initiating  a  discussion  which 
would,  as  I  verily  believe,  have  roused 
the  attention  of  the  country  in  time,  and 
have  prevented  this  war  altogether.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  not,  I  hope, 
meet  us  in  this  debate,  as  he  did  in  the 
Quetta  debate.  Of  course,  he  will  tell 
us  the  truth ;  but  he  will,  let  us  hope, 
tell  us  the  whole  truth.  There  are  cer- 
tain people  with  whom,  if  I  were  ad- 
dressing them,  I  should  have  to  make 
some  stipulations  as  to  the  kind  of  truth. 
I  should  ask  them  not  to  give  us  the 
kind  of  truth  which  would  have  made 
Escobar's  hair  stand  on  end,  not  the 
kind  of  truth  which  is  thought  good 
enough  for  the  Duke  of  Argyll.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  will  give  us,  I  am 
sure,  the  good  old-fashioned  English  ari- 
ticle  which  goes  down  with  the  House 
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of  Commons — ["Hear,  hearl'H — I  »ay> 
Sir,  the  House  of  Commons.  There  was 
once  a  great  historical  Assembly,  I  for- 
get where,  but  in  some  far-off  country, 
I  suppose,  in  which  a  Minister,  having 
been  charged  with  giving  to  an  ex-Minis- 
ter  a  reply  which  it  is  impossible  to  cha- 
racterise in  language  which  I  dare  to  use 
in  your  presence,  calmly  replied — **  If 
such  answers  are  not  satisfactory,  you 
shall  have  no  answer  at  all."  In  that 
great  historical  Assembly  the  Members 
represented  themselves.  The  Minister 
does  not  live  who  would  venture  thus  to 
address  the  Representatives  of  the  British 
and  the  Irish  people.  I  have  the  greatest 
respect  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  but  I  pity  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  A  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  have  many  bad  quarters  of 
an  hour  who  belongs  to  a  Cabinet  which 
is  prodigal  of  everything  except  au- 
thentic information  to  the  two  Houses 
of  Parliament.  I  have,  as  I  say,  the 
greatest  respect  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  many  reasons ;  amongst 
others,  because  I  also  have  respect  for 
that  old-fashioned  virtue,  economy,  and 
I  believe  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  be  an  economically  -  minded 
man.  Yes,  Sir ;  but  let  him  be  eco- 
nomical of  everything  except  of  the  facts 
which  are  necessary  to  enable  the  great 
Council  of  the  nation  to  do  its  duty  to 
the  people  and  the  Crown,  and  convince 
us  that  we  are  wrong.  If  he  does,  I, 
for  one,  am  ready  to  follow  him  into  the 
Lobby.  I  have  expressed  no  opinion 
to-night  which  I  have  not  expressed 
again  and  again  in  this  House  and  out 
of  it.  I  do  not  put  Party  above  prin- 
ciple. I  am  open  to  conviction  of  the 
wisdom  of  the  Government  policy  ;  but 
unless  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  is  going 
to  burst  upon  us  with  some  entirely  new 
revelation,  I  cannot  conceive  how  any 
man,  unless  he  is  actuated  by  mere 
Party  motives,  can  do  otherwise  than 
vote  with  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bedford. 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  the  hon.  Member 
who  had  just  sat  down  began  his  speech 
by  making  an  announcement  they  were 
all  glad  to  hear — namely,  that  he  did 
not  mean  to  make  any  imputations  upon 
the  character  of  Lord  Lytton;  but  he 
had  ended  by  casting  aspersions  upon 
the  character  of  Lord  Salisbury,  against 
whom  he  had  ingeniously  made  certain 
inuendoes  ;  and  he  bad  also  cast  asper- 
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Flons  upon  the  proceedings  and  acts  of 
the  Members  of  Her  Majesty's  Gtovem- 
ment  which  he  did  not  think  the  most 
subordinate  Member  of  that  Gt)Yemment 
could  sit  and  hear  and  refrain  from  en- 
deavouring to  answer.  The  story  of  the 
answer  given  last  year  by  the  Marquess 
of  Salisbury  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was 
now  before  the  public;  and  he  could  not 
for  the  life  of  him  see  anything  in  the 
answer  of  Lord  Salisbury  that  was  not 
consistent  with  perfect  truth,  or  that  the 
answer  was  not  as  ample  as  the  respon- 
sible position  he  occupied  enabled  him 
to  give."  Lord  Salisbury  was  asked  cate- 
gorically by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  whether 
we  had  endeavoured  to  force  an  Envoy 
upon  the  Ameer  at  Cabul  ?  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  knew  as  well  as  any  person 
did  that  the  gist  of  the  question  was  in 
the  words  **  forcing  an  Envoy  at  Cabul." 
Lord  Salisbury  answered  that  question 
with  a  distinct  negative.  The  Duke  of 
Argyll  asked  whether  troops  were  being 
brought  up  to  the  Frontier ;  and  Lord 
Salisbury  answered  that  pai-t  of  the 
question  with  perfect  candour.  The 
Duke  of  Argyll  further  asked,  whether 
there  were  any  boats  being  prepared  on 
the  Indus  ;  and  Lord  Salisbury  answered 
that  with  the  most  perfect  candour. 
The  Duke  of  Argyll  further  asked,  and  it 
was  last  year,  whether  there  had  been 
any  change  in  our  relations  with  Af- 
ghanistan ?  Lord  Salisbury  replied  that 
there  had  been  no  change  for  the 
last  12  months.  Lord  Salisbury  gave 
the  perfectly  candid  answer  with  which 
they  were  all  acquainted;  and,  con- 
sidering his  position,  he  would  not 
have  been  justified  in  going  further 
than  he  did.  Upon  this  incident  the 
hon.  Member  had  founded  a  general 
charge  of  want  of  candour  on  the  part 
of  Ministers  in  answering  questions, 
lie  did  not  believe  there  ever  was  a  Go- 
vernment that  had  been  so  much  ques- 
tioned as  the  present,  and  personally  he 
had  not  been  the  least  catechized ;  and 
he  challenged  the  ingenuity  and  research 
of  the  hon.  Member  to  detect  any  error 
of  fact  in  any  answer  he  had  given. 

Mr.  GEANT  duff  :  I  never  dreamt 
of  charging  the  hon.  Gentleman  with 
inaccuracy. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  said,  he  knew  that  the 
hon.  Member  did  not  say  so ;  but  he  made 
a  general  charge  ag  ainst  the  Gt)vemment. 
Not  being  acquainted  with  the  archives 
in  the  Offices  of  his  Colleagues,  of  course 

Ifr.  Bourke 


he  could  not  do  more  than  speak  for 
himself;  and  he  ohallenged  me  inge- 
nuity of  the  hon.  Member  to  find  a 
sinele  error  of  fact  in  any  answer  he 
had  given  to  a  Question.  He  must 
add  that  he  had  been  asked  many  Ques- 
tions suggestive  of  a  great  many  things 
that  it  would  not  have  been  his  duty  to 
have  gone  into  in  his  Answers.  The 
gravamen  of  the  charge  •  against  Lord 
Salisbury  was  that  he  (Ud  not  choose,  in 
his  responsible  position,  to  embark  in  all 
sorts  of  speculations  with  regard  to  Cen- 
tral Asia  which  now,  a  year  afterwards, 
hon.  Gentlemen  thought  would  have 
thrown  some  light  on  the  circumstances 
then  occurring,  but  which  had  nothing  to 
do  with  circumstances  anterior  to  1877. 
A  great  portion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
speech  was  taken  up  with  taunting  Her 
Majesty's  Government  on  the  assumption 
that  they  were  afraid  of  the  Afghan 
tribes,  and  the  hon.  Member  founded 
that  charge  upon  the  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  sitting  behind  him  (Lord  George 
Hamilton).  The  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  have  misunderstood  the  tenour  and 
purport  of  the  noble  Lord's  speech,  just  as 
much  as  he  did  the  Answer  given  by  Lord 
Salisbury.  Certainly,  so  wild  a  notion 
as  our  being  afraid  of  the  Afghan  tribes 
was  never  entertained  by  his  noble 
Friend,  who  only  said  that  Afghanistan 
was  peopled  by  turbulent  tribes,  whose 
incursions  had  given  us  trouble  for  some 
years,  and  urged  how  desirable  it  was  to 
terminate  this  state  of  things,  both  from 
a  financial  point  of  view,  and  also  because 
of  the  effect  these  continual  incursions  had 
upon  the  minds  of  the  people  of  India. 
Tnat  was  a  perfectly  sound  position,  and 
entirely  different  from  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  had  described.  The  hon. 
Member  went  at  some  length  into  the 
question  of  the  neutral  territory.  He 
stated  that  he  would  have  left  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  neutral  territory  just 
as  it  was ;  but  he  would  have  gone  to 
Eussia  and  said — ''  If  you  invade  that 
territory  in  any  way  we  will  make  it  a 
c<ims  helUy  Well,  why  did  the  hon. 
Gentleman  not  do  so  ?  That  was  not 
the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  or 
the  last  •  Government.  Lord  North- 
brook  suggested  that  something  of 
that  kind  should  be  done.  He  sug- 
gested that  a  despatch  upon  the 
subject  of  our  relations  in  Central  Asia 
should  be  brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
St.  Petersburg  Cabinet,  and  they  had  on 
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record  in  the  last  letter  of  the  Central 
Asian  despatches  the  distinct  refusal  of 
the  Foreign  Office  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  The  hon.  Gentleman  complained 
of  the  expression  which  had  been  used 
with  reference  to  Lord  Northbrook's 
letter  to  the  Ameer  that  it  was  involved 
in  such  a  mist  of  conditions  that  it  was 
calculated  to  confuse  and  irritate  the  mind 
of  the  Ameer.  He  thought  any  candid 
mind  reading  these  Papers  must  come  to 
the  same  conclusion .  That  letter  certainly 
did  mystify  the  Ameer.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman also  referred  to  the  Memorandum, 
with  which  all  were  acquainted,  written 
by  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson,  which  certainly 
had  evoked  some  very  valuable  opinions, 
and  no  one  who  read  that  Memorandum 
carefully  and  candidly  could  hesitate  to 
admit  that  there  was  a  great  deal  of 
truth  in  it.  Whether  the  author  of  the 
Memorandum  or  its  critics  were  right,  he 
would  leave  to  the  judgment  of  those 
who  were  most  competent  to  form  an 
opinion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  described 
at  considerable  length  what  he  conceived 
to  be  the  policy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  regard  to  this  question.  A  great  many 
hon.  Members,  no  doubt,  knew  from  his 
speeches  what  was  the  policy  of  the 
noble  Duke  on  this  question.  It  was, 
however,  unfortunate,  and  it  might  be 
regarded  as  an  extraordinary  omission 
in  these  Papers,  that  for  a  period  of 
nearly  five  years  there  was  not  a  scrap 
of  paper  to  be  found  from  which  any 
human  being  could  detect  what  the 
policy  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll  was.  It 
was,  therefore,  so  far  satisfactory  to 
hear  an  authentic  account  of  that  policy 
from  the  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  it  would 
have  been  still  more  satisfactory  if  the 
House  could  have  known  from  the  Blue 
Book  what  that  policy  really  was  from 
1869  to  1874  with  regard  to  this  great 
question.  The  hon.  Gentleman  devoted 
uie  latter  part  of  his  speech  to  the 
criticism  of  what  was  called  a  scientific 
Frontier,  and  he  said  we  had  gone  to  war 
for  a  scientific  Frontier.  We  had  gone 
to  war  for  no  such  purpose.  We  had 
g^ne  to  war  to  wipe  out  an  insult  offered 
to  the  honour  of  England ;  and  no 
British  Minister  could  have  avoided 
going  to  war  for  that  purpose.  As  to 
the  questions  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
had  raised  with  reference  to  a  scientific 
Frontier,  he  would  only  say  Her  Majesty's 
Government  would  be  peidPectly  prepared 
to  justify  any  arrangement  tiiat  might 


be  arrived  at ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet 
come  when  they  could  talk  of  such  a 
thing  as  our  Frontier  arrangement  of  the 
future.  The  hon.  Gentleman  had  spoken 
of  the  improved  state  of  feeling  in 
Afghanistan  while  the  old  policy  was 
maintained ;  but  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  had 
failed  to  discover  any  satisfactory  evi- 
dence of  this  in  the  Papei*s  which  had 
been  produced.  On  the  contrary,  all 
that  could  be  seen  from  the  Blue  Books 
was  that  our  relations  with  Afghanistan 
since  1869  had  been  going  from  bad  to 
worse,  and  the  Border  inhabitants  could 
not  visit  Afghanistan  without  encoimter- 
ing  hostile  manifestations.  But  the  hon. 
Gentleman  said  this  was  the  effect  of 
British  policy  in  the  East.  Why,  the 
measures  to  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
thus  alluded  were  defensive  measures. 
They  were  calculated  to  avert  evils  for 
which  we  were  not  responsible —  against 
which  we  protested  from  the  first— evils 
which  were  directed  against  the  power 
and  liberties  of  Europe;  and  those 
measures  were  ratified  and  approved  by 
that  House  in  a  most  signal  and  emphatic 
manner.  And  now,  forsooth,  these 
measures  were  to  be  condemned,  ac- 
cording to  the  hon.  Member.  And 
why?  Because,  according  to  the  theory 
of  the  hon.  Member,  they  had  been 
the  means  of  developing  the  danger 
which  some  public  men  had  foreseen, 
but  which  the  public  did  not  before 
believe  in,  and  which  some,  who  should 
have  known  better,  refused  still  to 
believe  in  with  obstinate  simplicity. 
A  great  deal  had  been  said  upon  au- 
thority on  this  subject  and  on  personal 
character  connected  with  it.  He  did  not 
complain  of  any  hon.  Member  for  citing 
authorities,  and  when  one  cited  living 
authorities  the  citations  had  necessarily 
more  or  less  of  a  personal  character. 
But  there  was  one  great  difference 
between^  the  authorities  on  the  one  side 
and  on  the  other  upon  this  question,  and 
that  was  that  the  authorities  who  had 
been  in  favour  of  the  inactive  or  old 
policy  had  been  the  means  of  landing  us 
in  the  failure  of  1873,  from  which  we 
had  never  recovered ;  while  those  who 
had  been  on  the  side  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
and  others  had  seen  their  prophecies 
altogether  fulfilled.  But  this  was  not  a 
question  on  which  the  House  of  Commons 
should  be  guided  by  authority  only. 
They  had  the  means  of  judging  for 
themselves.  No  person  with  half  the  in- 

[Third  Night,-] 
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tellect  of  an  ordinary  Member  of  the 
House  of  Ck)mmon8  cou]d  fail  to  arrive 
at  a  conclusion  satisfactory  to  his  own 
mind.  He  would  put  aside  the  question 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  addressed  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  when  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  the  opportunity  of 
speaking  he  would,  no  doubt,  explain  the 
opinions  he  had  formerly  expressed  in  a 
manner  that  would  be  satisfactory  to  the 
House.  The  hon.  Gentleman  stated  that 
the  estrangement  of  the  Ameer  had 
been  caused  by  persistent  attempts  on 
the  part  of  the  Indian  Government  to 
locate  British  Eesidents  in  his  territory. 
He  would  undertake  to  prove  that  the 
estrangement  of  the  Ameer  happened 
before  1876,  and  there  was  no  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Ameer  in  his  heart  really 
objected,  under  certain  conditions,  to 
have  British  officers  resident  in  his 
territory.  At  any  rate,  he  should  be  able 
to  show  that  the  demand  for  the  residence 
of  British  officers  in  Afghanistan  was 
a  necessary  and  just  demand.  Between 
1869  and  1873  active  negotiations  were 
carried  on  between  the  Cabinets  of  St. 
Petersburg  and  London  with  regard  to 
Afghanistan ;  and  the  main  result  was 
that  the  good  offices  of  England  were 
to  be  exerted  to  restrain  the  Ameer  from 
aggression  on  Bokhara,  whilst,  on  the 
other  had,  Eussian  influence  was  to  be 
exerted  to  restrain  Bokhara  from  ag- 
gp*ession  on  Afghanistan.  Those  nego- 
tiations were  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  Home  Government  and  they  took 
them  into  their  serious  consideration. 
They  were  referred  to  in  a  despatch  from 
Lord  Northbrook,  which  would  be  found 
in  the  Blue  Book  dated  June  80,  1873, 
No.  28.  Lord  Northbrook,  after  re- 
viewing the  general  features  of  the 
case,  said — the  passage  would  be  found 
at  page  106 — 

"  At  the  same  time,  much  will  depend  on  the 
firm  adherence  to  the  policy  of  non-annexation 
both  by  Knprland  and  Russia ;  for  we  havo  good 
reason  tc>  lM?lieve  that  an  advance  of  the  Kus- 
sian  Frontier  towards  that  of  Afghanistan 
would  undoul)te<lly  revive  in  that  country  the 
nneiisiness  which  the  frank  avowal  of  the 
good  understanding  between  Great  Britain  and 
Kussia  on  the  general  question  of  Central  Asian 
policy  has  done  much  to  allay.'* 

It  was  suggested  that  a  copy  of  that 
despatch  should  be  sent  to  bt.  Peters- 
burg ;  but  the  Government  of  that  time 
were  certainly  not  of  the  opinion  either 
of  the  hon.  Momher  who  had  just  ad- 
dressed the  House  or  of  Lord  North- 

Mr.  Bowrke 


brook,  beoanse  the  despatch  was  not 
sent.  Lord  Lawrence  was  much  of 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Member — 
namely,  that  we  ought  to  have  entered 
into  an  arrangement  with  Bussia,  and 
if  Bussia  violated  it,  we  were  bonnd 
to  go  to  war.  But  that  was  not  the 
opinion  of  the  late  Cabinet.  Well,  the 
Ameer  evidently  became  alarmed  at  this 
time  by  the  advances  made  to  him  by 
the  Govem9r  of  Turkestan.  His  alarm 
was  expressed  in  a  letter  from  the 
Vakeel  at  Cabul,  which  would  be  found 
at  page  197  of  the  Central  Asia 
Papers.  In  it  were  the  following  pas- 
sages : — 

'*  Yesterday  a  murrasila  £rom  the  RuBsian 
Governor  in  Turkestan  was  received  by  tho 
Ameer  in  answer  to  His  Hi^hncfls'  communica- 
tion mentioned  in  my  petition  of  ISth  May, 

1872 His   Highness   in   priTate 

said  that  he  gathered  from  Siis  murrasihi  that 
it  was  the  wish  of  the  Russian  authorities  to 
establish  a  regular  and  frequent  correspond- 
ence ^dth  the  Cabul  Government.  What  de- 
mands careful  thought  in  their  inconsidorate 
lang^uage  is,  that  notwithstanding  that  the 
Russian  Government  must  have  thoroughly 
apprehended  and  been  con^onced  that  the  weal 
or  woe  of  the  Afghan  State  is  entirely  bound 
up  in  and  associated  with  that  of  the  Britiah 
Government,  still  when  writing  about  boun- 
daries they  make  use  of  this  ung^uarded  ex- 
pression, which  may  indicate  God  knows  what 
mtentions  in  their  minds,  viz., '  for  as  much  as 
the  slightest  alteration  in  intention  leads  to  diiu 
pleasure  between  parties,  it  destroys  entirely 
the  harmony  which  may  exist  between  them.' 
Further,  when  the  Governor  of  Turkestan 
writes  in  his  letter  that  the  instructions  of 
his  Sovereign  are  to  avoid  all  interference  with 
or  annoyance  to  his  neighbours,  it  is  a  cause  of 
astonishment  that  the  Russian  interpretation 
of  harmony  ^ath  neighbours  is  a  strange  one, 
for  in  but  a  few  years  they  have  extended  their 
possessions  from  the  foot  of  the  Throne  of 
lluBsia  to  the  borders  of  Bokhara,  and  now 
style  the  Afghan  State  *  their  neighbours,* 
oblivious  of  the  fact  that  Bokhara  and  Khiva 
intervene.  If  (which  may  God  forfend)  tho 
countrj'  of  Bokhara  and  Khiva  becomes  theirs, 
and  their  Frontier  is  extended  without  the 
intervention  of  any  buffer  (*  pardah ')  to  the 
limits  of  Afghanistan,  which  may  indeed  be 
truly  styled  the  Frontier  of  Hindustan,  God 
only  knows  what  lino  of  policy  or  demeanour 
they  will  adopt  towards  Afghanistan,  and  what 
troubles  may  be  in  store  for  the  Afghan  and 
English  Governments.  On  these  considera- 
tions he  was  induced  to  hope  that  when  the 
British  Government  has  read  and  understood 
the  drift  of  this  murrasila,  they  may  bestow 
even  more  serious  attention  than  they  have 
hitherto  done  on  tho  establishing  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  boundaries  of  Afghanistan.*' 

[Cries  of  "Date!"]  The  date  was 
July  20,  1872.  It  was  perfectly  clear, 
therefore,  that  the  Ameer  was  at  that 
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time  thoroughly  alarmed ;  but  the  Go- 
yemment  oi  India,  relying  on  the  en- 
gagement with  the  Kussian  Government 
about  the  Ameer's  territories,  treated 
his  alarm  as  visionary,  and  wrote  a 
letter  telling  him  to  regard  the  matter 
in  a  friendly  spirit.  We  were  told  that 
anxiety  day  and  night  pressed  on  the 
Ameer ;  and  when,  after  receiving  such 
a  letter  from  the  Governor  of  Turkestan 
and  attaching  such  a  meaning  to  it, 
he  found  no  notice  was  taken  of  it  by 
those  whom  he  had  been  led  to  look 
to  as  his  protectors  in  case  of  need,  he 
was  naturally  estranged.  And,  again, 
in  a  translation  of  a  letter  from  the 
Agent  at  Cabul  to  the  Commissioner  at 
Peshawur,  which  would  be  found  at 
page  110  of  the  Afghan  Papers,  there 
was  an  account  of  a  conversation  in 
which  the  Ameer  said — 

"  My  anxiety  which  I  feel  on  account 
of  the  Russians  will  never  bo  removed 
unless  the  British  Government  adorns  tho 
Afghan  Grovemment  with  great  assistance  in 
money  and  ammunitions  of  war  for  the  troops, 
and  unless  great  aid  is  given  for  the  construc- 
tion of _^  strong  forts  throughout  the  northern 
Afghan  border.  And,  further,  if  an  emergency 
arises  for  the  Afghan  Government  to  oppose  tho 
Bussians,  such  opposition  cannot  take  place 
without  the  co-operation  of  the  disciplined 
troops  of  tho  British  Government.*' 

At  that  time,  therefore,  it  was  perfectly 
evident  that  the  Ameer  was  ready  to  ad- 
mit the  disciplined  troops  of  the  Indian 
Government  into  his  territories,  and  that 
he  was  not  averse  from  seeing  British 
Hesidents  in  his  dominions  under  cer- 
tain circumstances.  An  Envoy  was  sent 
from  the  Ameer  to  Poshawnr,  and  on 
his  arrival  he  made  two  distinct  propo- 
sitions which  would  be  found  at  page 
114  of  the  Afghan  Papers.  He  re- 
quested, in  the  first  place,  that  in  the 
event  of  any  aggression  in  the  Ameer's 
territories  the  British  Government  would 
distinctly  state  they  would  consider  the 
aggressor  an  enemy  ;  and  the  next  was 
that  the  contingency  of  aggression  by 
Russia  should  be  specifically  mentioned 
in  the  written  assurances  to  the  Ameer. 
Telegrams,  therefore,  passed  between 
the  Indian  and  the  Home  Governments, 
the  result  of  which  was  that  the  Ameer's 
Envoy  was  told  it  was  advisable  to  post- 
pone the  question  to  a  more  convenient 
season.  This  refusal  of  the  British  Go- 
vernment to  allay  his  anxiety  was 
warmly  resented  by  the  Ameer,  for  he 
always  looke4  ppon  that  Mission  as  a 


failure.  The  Ameer's  feelings  could  be 
gathered  from  the  reply  which  he  gave 
to  the  Viceroy.  That  was  the  satirical 
reply  which  had  been  read  before  and 
which,  of  course,  he  would  not  read  again. 
He  would  only  say  he  did  not  think  that 
anything  more  clever  or  satirical  had 
ever  been  penned  by  a  Potentate,  and  it 
certainly  showed  that  the  Ameer  was 
then  smarting  under  feelings  of  the 
deepest  kind — feelings  from  which  he 
feared  the  Ameer  never  recovered. 
After  indulging  in  this  sarcasm  the 
Ameer  curtly  refrised  a  very  plain  re- 
quest of  Lord  Northbrook  with  regard 
to  a  General  who  proposed  to  pass 
through  his  territories.  About  that 
time— 1873 — ^Yakoob  Khan,  his  eldest 
son,  who  had  for  years  been  on  bad 
terms  with  his  father,  was  summoned  to 
Cabul,  where  he  went  on  condition  that 
he  should  not  be  detained.  He  was  ar- 
rested, however.  We  know  that  Lord 
Northbrook  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ameer 
on  the  subject,  and  there  was  no  one  in 
this  country,  he  was  sure,  who  would 
blame  Lord  Northbrook.  If  he  had 
been  in  Lord  Northbrook's  place  he 
would  have  been  inclined  to  do  the  same 
thing,  accompanied,  perhaps,  by  other 
suggestions.  But  that  proceeding, 
whether  prudent  or  not,  had  always 
been  resented  by  the  Ameer,  and  over 
and  over  again  he  had  looked  back  to  it 
as  one  of  the  greatest  grievances  from 
which  he  sufifered.  He  should  not  have 
mentioned  this  subject  had  not  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
brought  forward  the  charge  that  the 
estrangement  of  the  Ameer  began  in 
1876.  As  great  reliance  was  placed  on 
that  assertion  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Government,  it  was  important  to  meet 
it,  and  to  show  that  there  was  not  only 
an  estrangement,  but  a  decided  feeling 
of  injury  in  the  mind  of  the  Ameer 
before  that  time.  We  could  not  be 
much  surprised  at  this  ;  because  at  that 
period  the  Ameer's  chief  object  was  to 
obtain  the  recognition  by  the  British 
Government  of  his  favourite  son  Ab- 
dooUa,  and  he  naturally  thought  that 
otherwise  all  the  evils  and  misfortunes 
he  had  suffered  himself  would  devolve 
upon  his  favourite  son.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  the  second  proposition — that 
there  was  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
Ameer  entertained  originally  any  real 
objection  to  receive  British  Residents  in 
Afghanistan  under  certain  conditions. 

IThird  Night.'] 
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The  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Grant       Mb.  fiOUBKE :  The  hon.  Gentleman 

Dufif)    seemed  to    attach    greater   im-  will  find  it  all  in  the  Blue  Book. 
portance  to  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Seton-        Sib    GEOBGE    CAMPBELL  :    The 

Karr  than  to  that  of   Captain  Grey,  witness  is  X.Y. 

simply  because  the  former  gentleman  Mb.  BOUBKE:  Yes;  I  hope  the 
was  the  official  Secretary.  He  was  hon.  Gentleman  will  not  follow  the 
happy  to  say  he  believed  he  enjoyed  the  example  of  others  who  say  that  these 
friendship  of  Mr.  Seton- Karr ;  but  that  documents  are  untrustworthy, 
was  no  reason  why  he  should  not  ex-  Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL :  I  want 
press  his  opinion  that  as  Mr.  Karr  did  to  see  evidence  that  they  are  trust- 
not  speak  Persian,  and  as  Captain  Grey  worthy. 

had  a  colloquial     knowledge    of  that       Mb.  BOUBKE  said  that,  at  any  rate, 

language,  the  latter  would  be  the  better  all  these  documents  were  prepared  ante 

authority  as  to  a  conversation  carried  on  litem  ;  so  that  there  coidd  be  no  asper- 

in  Persian.    At   page  143  of  the  Blue  sions  as  to  the  wish  of  any  individuals 

Book  it  was  stated  that —  connected  with  the  Gk>vemment  of  Lidia 

•*  From  a  roferenco  to  the  secret  records  of  ^,  E"*  forward  anything  after  the  facts 

the  Persian  Office,  it  appears  that  on  the  17th  of  the  case  were  before  the  pubho.    The 

March  1869  Awhile  the  Ameer  was  at  Lahore)  document  went  on  to  say — 
X.  Y.  reportoa  the  substance  of  a  discussion  whidi 

took  placo  at  Cabul  on  the  receipt  of  the  Vice-        "  Hearing  this  interpretation  the  Ameer  said 

roy's  letter  of  the  9th  January  1869.    In  this  — 'May  God  will  that  at  the  time  of  treaty 

discussion  the  Ameer,  Noor  Mahomed  Shah,  and  the  wishes  and  requisitions  of  the  British  Gd- 

others  took  part,  and  the  conclusion  arriveid  at  vemment  be  such  that  there  may  seem  nothing; 

was  that  the  British  Government  had  no  in-  to  prevent  our  complying  with  them.    I  would 

tontion  of  interference  in  the  internal  affairs  of  agree  even  to  this,  that  the  troops  be  our  own 

Afghanistan.    This  discussion  was  followed  next  and  the  military  officers  and  drill  instructors  bu 

day  by  a  private  discussion  between  the  Ameer  furnished  b^'  the  British  Government,  and  that 

and  Is^oor  Mahomed  Shah,  at  which  no  third  a  confidential  Agent  of   the    Government  1>e 

person  was  present.    It  turned  upon  the  fol-  stationed  in  Balkh  and  Herat ! '     Syud  Noor 

lowing  passage  in  the  Viceroy's  letter : — *It  will  Mahomed  Shah  said — *  Be  that  as  it  may,  at  tho 

be  left  to  tho  Head  of  the  Government  of  India  present  time  the  British  Government  has  also 

year  after  year  to  determine  what  shall  be  done  its  own  objects  in  view.    You  are  the  same 

by  the  British  Government  in    proof  of    its  Ameer  Shere  Ali  Khan  who  after  the  defeat  at 

desire  to    strengthen   your  Highness'  power,  Candahar  repeatedly  asked  for  assistance.  Why 

and  what  assistance  in  the  shape  of  money  and  did  not  the  £ngli^  agree  then  ?     Now  both 

arms  shall  bo  given  year  after  year  for  the  the  parties  have  their  own  objects.     May  God 

consolidation  of  your  Highness'   Government  vouchsafe  all  that  is  good ! " 
and  in  evincing  the  good-'^dll  of  the  British 

Government.'    Sj-ud  Noor  Mahomed  Shah  ob-  Then  it  appeared  that — 

rf'^^«*^\li!^''Xf  IT^h^^^  "O'^  tl^«  18*^  March  X.Y.  repeated  a  dis- 

^Jtt  ^^      Y    "^,  *^^«  ^«*^^  ""{  J^«  cussion  that  took  place  in  the  SS^man  Bo^»rj 

British  Cljvemment     If  the  Government  de-  in  the  Lahore  Fort  on  the  17th  March,  at  which    ' 

sires  to  ask  for  any  place  m  Afghanistan  wherem  ,,      .^^  n>«u>rvn,l  ^h.i  JLr^r.r..^^hl\r...^A 


to  estabHsh  a  cantonment,  if  iTi^i^siwr^  l^^^.^robit^o^'t'^^ 

t^^t^^\       ^\  Government  should  desire  turbulent  character  if  the  people  it  would  not 

I^«J^  nf        ^^^  ^  4        "^X^^^ .^''^!:^  «J«  be  safe.    The  same  objectioV/ however,  did  not 

fifn?  •>!    f  ;j^      '^'/°'^^\I?"  ^^^  ^^^i^  apply  to  Balkh.  Candkhar,  or  Herat,  and  tho 

the  tnbcs  from  us  and  unsettle  mens  mmds.  ^^  ^              .    »    .  .  .        _.»     ...     ^- » 


What  is  practicable  is  this,  that  the  money  and  S^E^^^^^thet  X^°^^uW°£*h^^^ 

r«3!-r^e;o:e»„:St^;n?X«U  ^Portwas,senttotheFomgnOffice,andprinted 

rest  with  ourselves. »  "  •"  extenw. 

Sir  GEORGE   CAMPBELL:    Who  Mb.    CHILDERS  :    Read  the  con- 

are  you  quoting  from  ?  text. 

Mr.  BOURKE  replied  that  he  was  Mk.  BOURKE  proceeded  to  read  as 

quoting  from  the  secret  records  of  the  follows : — 

Persian  Office  in  India.  This  document,  «  Th^  ^^^  ^^^  1^.3  eoundUors  are  reported 
wnicn  would  be  found  at  nage  143  of  the  to  have  said— *  The  object  of  the  Biiti^  Go- 
Blue  Book,  purported  to  oe  a  con  versa-  vemment  appears  to  be  to  place  Uieir  own  men 
tion  with  the  Ameer  and  his  friend  in  o^  the  Frontier.    On  ever>'  account  the  best 

1869  when  he  came  down  to  UmbaUa.  f^  ^'^^1^.  ^,^^^  *^®  ^°'^V-7?'*S?  ^f^l' 

o       ni  v-\i>n-n  n  k  -^r-nrk-c^T  t      itti-     •  to  procure  mtelliicence  and  send  it  to  the  British 

Siu  GLOllGE  CAMPBELL :  Who  is  Govomment.    m»  Highness  would  ho  prciarod 

the  witness  r  to  expend  two  lakhs  of  rupees  annually  for  thi^ 

Jfr,  Bourhe 
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puifoie  from  his  own  treasury.  On  the  2nd 
Apnl  1869  X.T.  reported  that  the  previous 
night  Syud  Noor  Mahomed  Shah  had  repre- 
sented to  the  Ameer  that  it  would  be  advisable 
that  the  British  Government  depute  Mahome- 
dans  to  the  borders  of  Af  ghanistiEin,  Candahar, 
and  Herat,  and  after  the  conquest  of  Balkh  to 
Balkh,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  informa- 
tion." 

That,  however,  was  only  the  opinion  of 
Noor  Mahomed,  and  he  had  already 
directed  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
what  was  the  opinion  of  the  Ameer. 
He  hoped  hon.  Members  woidd  observe 
the  sentence  which  followed — 

« No  more  than  one  European  or  Native 
news-caterer  should  be  stationed  at  one  place. 
The  Ajneer  approved  of  this  advice." 

Mb.    CHILDEES  :    Bead   the    last 
sentence 
Mb.  BOURKE  read  as  follows  :— 

'*  X.  Y.  now  states  that,  so  far  as  he  could 
ascertain  at  Umballa  in  1869,  it  was  the  belief 
of  the  Ameer's  councillors  that  ho  never  agreed 
to  the  location  of  British  Agents  in  Afghan^ 
istan.'* 

He  was  perfectly  content  to  put  the 
question  in  the  way  in  which  Lord  North- 
brook  put  it ;  and  this  disposed  of  the 
contention  of  Mr.  Seton-Karr  and  other 
persons.  There  was  no  trace  in  1873 
that  the  Ameer  would  object  to  the  pre- 
sence of  British  Agents  in  Afghanistan, 
excepting  Cabul  itself.  At  page  131  of 
the  Correspondence  this  passage  oc- 
curred— 

"  On  the  whole,  however,  we  think  that  either 
the  Ameer  himself  or  his  l^Iinister,  Noor  Ma- 
homed Shah,  did  in  confidential  communica- 
tions with  Captain  Grey  express  a  readiness 
to  accept  at  some  future  time  not  far  distant 
the  presence  of  British  Agents  at  places  in  Af- 
ghanistan, excepting  Cabvd  itself.  But  our  im- 
pression is  that  the  intimation  was  intended  to 
be  contingent  cither  upon  the  receipt  of  far 
more  substantial  assistance  than  was  promised 
the  Ameer  at  the  Umballa  Conferences,  or  upon 
the  conclusion  of  a  Dynastic  Treaty,  that  is, 
njion  obtaining  the  recognition,  in  a  Treaty 
with  the  British  Government,  of  his  son  Ab- 
doolla  Jan  as  his  successor.  Such  a  formal  re- 
cognition His  Highness  was  anxious  to  secure, 
but  Lord  Mayo,  for  obvious  reasons,  declined  to 
entertain  the  proposal." 

That  placed  the  whole  case  quite  clearly 
and  fairly.  The  truth  was,  that  until 
the  Ameer  got  alarmed  in  regard  to  the 
invasion  of  Central  Asia,  he  looked  much 
more  to  the  safety  of  his  own  Throne 
from  his  family  than  to  anything  else. 
He  hoped  he  had  clearly  established 
that  up  to  the  year  1876  there  was  no 

VOL.  OCXLin.     [tiiiup  st.rieb.] 


reason  to  believe  that  the  Ameer  would 
have  objected  to  Besidents  being  placed 
on  his  Frontier  on  certain  oondHtions. 
He  would  next  proceed  to  show  that  the 
demand  that  British  Agents  should  be 
established  in  certain  towns  in  Af- 
ghanistan was  a  demand  which  it  was 
wise,  necessary,  and  just  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  make.  When  Lord  Salisbury 
assumed  the  Seals  of  the  India  Office  in 
1874  this  country,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered, had  undertaken  very  serious  ob- 
ligations with  regard  to  Afghanistan, 
and  he  hoped  he  was  not  egotistical 
when  he  said  that  he  took  an  opportunity 
of  pointing  them  out  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  at  the  time.  The  arrange- 
ment made  in  1873  with  Eussia  was  the 
cause  of  an  entirely  fresh  consideration 
of  the  whole  affairs  of  the  country ;  and 
from  the  very  nature  of  the  case,  from 
the  very  circumstances  in  which  the 
Ameer  was  placed,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  Turkestan,  and  all  the  regions 
between  Persia  and  Merv,  it  was  per- 
fectly clear  to  the  Government  that  what 
was  now  called  the  old  policy,  or  rather 
the  old  method  of  proceeding,  should  be 
revised,  and  our  position  re-considered. 
At  page  66  of  the  Central  Asia  Corre- 
spondence it  would  be  found  that  Mr. 
Doria  wrote  from  St.  Petersburg,  on  Oc- 
tober 6,  1875,  to  Lord  Derby,  saying 
that  Baron  Jomini  had  read  to  him  a 
paragraph  from  a  despatch  from  Kras- 
novodsk,  in  which  it  was  stated  that  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  was  said  to  be 
intriguing  and  exciting  ill-feeling  among 
the  Turkoman  tribes  near  Merv,  which, 
his  Excellency  added,  it  was  very  desir- 
able should  be  avoided.  It  was,  there- 
fore, perfectly  clear  that  the  Bussian 
Government  was  ready  to  cast  upon  us 
the  responsibility  for  what  occurred  with 
respect  to  Afghanistan  and  Merv ;  and 
that  was  quite  sufficient  to  induce  the 
British  Government  to  take  into  serious 
consideration  the  whole  of  our  relations 
with  Afghanistan.  Lord  Salisbury's  ob- 
ject, when  he  came  to  consider  the  state 
of  the  Ameer's  mind,  and  to  read  the 
documents  that  were  forwarded  to  him 
from  India,  was  to  win  back  the  Ameer, 
if  he  possibly  could,  to  the  disposition 
in  which  he  was  when  he  left  the  Um- 
balla Conference,  and  to  draw  closer  the 
relations  between  the  two  countries. 
Then  was  written  the  despatch  of  1875, 
which  had  been  so  much  commented 
upon.     Lord    Salisbury   directed   that 

Z  inird  Night.-] 
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measures  should  be  taken  for  establisli- 
ing  a  BritialL  A^ncy  at  Herat.  A  great 
deal  had  been  eaid  about  the  animut 
ehotrn  by  Lord  Saliabnry  at  that  time  ; 
and  the  ton.  Member  for  Bedford  (Sir. 
Whitbread)  had  giren  the  House  to  un- 
derstand that  he  was  g<iiltj  of  a  very 
high-handed  proceeding  in  pressing  the 
admission  of  an  Agent  at  Herat.  He 
did  not  think  that  was  a  fair  charge. 
But  in  order  to  understand  what  ivae 
reallif  in  Lord  Salisburj's  mind  and  in- 
tention, thej  ehould  read  the  concluding 
faragraph  of  his  despatch  to  Lord  North- 
rook,  in  which  he  said — 

"I  havt?  dwelt  upon  tho  importance  of  an 
English  Agpncj-  at  Herat  eielusively  for  the 
sako  of  the  infonnntion  an  Eoglish  officer  ini$:ht 
collect.  But  it  Till  have  other  material,  though 
more  indirect,  rcmlta.  It  will  be  ao  indicatioa 
of  En  elish  solicitude  for  the  rafetr  of  oar  alliea, 
and  may  to  teod  to  disconraire  counio^Is  <lan- 
Reroud  to  the  peace  of  Asia." — ^ Afghaiiittaa, 
Xo.  1,  p.  129.] 

So  tliat  when  he  wrote  that,  Lord  Salis- 
burj-  hnd  tho  most  kindly  intentions 
towards  tho  Ameer.  Tlien'  camo  Lord 
Nor()ibrot)k's  despatch  objecting  to  that 
course.  But  considering  what  i\iOy  knew 
regarding  tho  advances  made  by  Bussia, 
and  coHKidering  the  communications 
whicli  the  Governor  General  of  Bnsnian 
Turke.stan  was  making  to  the  Ameer 
were  becoming  every  day  more  frequent, 
was  it  not,  then,  tho  duty  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  to  oscertain  what 
was  really  ]>asaiiig  in  Afghanistan,  and 
not  to  be  dependent  on  S'ative  Agents 
for  the  information  which  should  guide 
their  relations  with  that  country  ?  At 
that  time  it  was  perfectly  clear  that 
their  means  of  obtaining  information 
were  extremely  unsatisfactory.  Sir 
Bichard  Pollock's  testimony  on  that 
point  was  flius  referred  to  at  page  137 
of  the  Blue  Book— 

"  Any  Native  Apent  who  took  a  perfectly  in- 
dependent tone  at  t'abiil,  and  umde  no  secret  of 
ri'iiorting  retriilariy  tii  his  Government,  without 
ri'lereiice  to  the  wiahea  of  the  Ameer,  all  in- 
fnmintioii  that  he  bolievod  to  be  correct,  would 
verv  ahortlv  find  his  position  at  Cahul  imbear. 
able." 

That  showed  that  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing real  information  did  not  then  exist, 
and  that  the  proposal  to  place  British 
Agents  in  certain  places  was  politic 
and  nccessiiry.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  was  ex- 
tremely indignant  with  Lord  Salis- 
bury ;  and  the  House  evidently  went 
Mr.  Jtourh 


nith  the  sentiment  which  that  hon. 
Gentleman  uttered  when  he  described 
the  suggestion  of  Lord  Salisbury  to  Lord 
Xorthbrook,  that  the  latter  should  find 
some  opportunity,  some  pretext,  for 
pressing  that  matter  on  the  Ameer,  aa 
"  conduct  unworthy  of  a  British  states- 
man." The  words  used  by  Lord  Salis- 
bury were,  he  thought,  "  find  occasion." 
[Mr.  CniLDERS  :  "Create."]  It  was  very 
easy  to  put  an  evil  construction  upon 
anything.  And  it  was  impossible  really 
to  argue  with  anyone  who  came  to  the 
discussion  with  a  foregone  conclusion 
that  some  person  or  other,  whose  writing 
he  was  about  to  discuss,  had  been  guilty 
of  an  ignoble  action.  But  he  asked  the 
House  to  take  that  paragraph  and  com- 
pare it  with  one  which  appeared  in  Lord 
Northbrook's  despatch  in  answer  to  one 
of  these  very  communications.  Speak- 
ing about  the  question  of  having  a  re* 
sident  Agent  at  Herat — the  advantage 
of  which,  the  House  should  recollect,  waa 
never  disputed  for  a  moment  by  Lord 
Northbrook — that  noble  Iiord  mmsolf, 
at  page  133  of  the  Correspondence,  wroto 
thus — 

' '  VTe  Teeommsnd  that  no  immediate  presmre 
bo  put  upon  tho  Ameer,  or  particular  anxiety  be 
shown  by  us  upon  the  subject,  but  that  advan- 
tugc  betnken  of  tho  Hist  favourable  opportunity 
that  his  own  action  or  other  circmnstanoea  may 
present  for  the  purposi!  of  sounding  his  dispoai* 
tion  and  of  ropnpsi'ntint;  to  him  the  beneBts 
which  would  he  dcrivid  hy  Afghanistan  from 
the  proposed  arrangement." 

Well,  as  ho  read  that,  it  was  almost  a 
paraphrase  of  Lord  Salisbury's  words 
"  find  occasion."  Lord  Northhrook, 
very  natui'ally  and   very  properly,    did 


self  should  afford  or  create  an  opportu- 
nity, and  that  when  that  opportunity 
was  presented  it  should  be  taken  ad- 
vantage of  to  discuss  the  matter.  There 
was  really  no  difference  between  the 
proposition  thus  made  by  Lord  North- 
brook  and  that  for  which  Lord  Saliabuiy 
had  been  so  much  blamed.  The  pro- 
posal that  an  Envoy  should  be  received 
was  made  and  rejected.  A  Takeel  vu 
sent  down  to  Simla  to  have  communica- 
tion  with  Lord  Lytton.  It  was  at  this 
time  that  Lord  Lytton  first  became  ao 
quainted  with  the  real  feelings  of  the 
Ameer  on  the  subject.  He  wished  here 
to  refer  to  what  was  called  the  "aid* 
mimoirt  for  the  British  Agent  atCftbul," 
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giyen  at  page  1 85  of  the  Afghanistan 
Papers.  Lord  Lytton  had  been  accused 
of  using  at  that  time  imprudent  lan- 
guage, of  bullying  the  Ameer,  and  of 
authorizing  the  Yakeel  to  use  most  im- 
prudent language  to  the  Ameer.  It  was 
no  part  of  his  duty  to  defend  every 
word  of  the  language  which  had  been 
used  by  Lord  Lytton  to  the  Yakeel. 
But  before  the  House  came  to  any 
decision  upon  this  question  it  must 
be  understood  that  Lord  Lytton  did 
not  wish  his  conversations  with  his 
own  confidential  Agents  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  Ameer  as  expressing  his  views, 
but  rather  the  aide  mimoiref  which  was 
drawn  up  with  the  special  intention 
that  it  should  be  presented  to  his  High- 
ness as  the  expression  of  the  views  of 
the  Viceroy  ;  and  he  defied  any  hon. 
Member  to  find  anything  in  that  docu- 
ment which  was  not  of  the  most  kind, 
considerate,  and  flattering  character. 
The  words  of  Lord  Lytton's  aide  mimoirey 
to  which  he  wished  to  call  attention,  were 
the  following: — 

"  I  authorifle  the  Agent  to  tell  the  Ameor  that 
I  am  glad  to  find  it  in  my  power  to  relieve  his 
mind  from  many  apprehensions  as  to  my  inten- 
tions, which  appear  to  have  been  caused  by  cir- 
cumstances previous  to  my  assumption  of  the 
Government  of  India.  3.  I  authorise  the  Agent 
to  toll  the  Ameer  that,  if  His  Highness  wishes 
to  make  me  his  friend,  I  will  be  a  warm  and 
true,  a  fast  and  firm,  friend  to  him,  doing  all 
that  is  practically  in  my  power  to  stand  by  him 
in  his  difficulties,  to  cordially  support  him,  to 
strongthen  his  throne,  to  establish  his  dynasty, 
and  to  confirm  the  succession  in  the  person  of 
his  son  Sirdar  Abdoolla  Jan.  3.  I  am,  there- 
fore willing  to  give  him  a  Treaty  of  friendship 
and  alliance,  and  also  to  afiford  him  assistance  in 
arms,  men,  and  money,  for  the  defence  of  his 
territory  against  unprovoked  foreign  invasion. 
I  am  liuriher  willing  to  give  him  immediate  pe- 
cuniary assistance,  and  to  give  to  his  son,  Abdoolla 
Jan,  the  public  recognition  and  support  of  the 
British  Government.  4.  But  I  cannot  do  any 
one  of  these  things  imloss  the  Ameor  is,  on  his 
part,  equally  willing  to  afford  mo  the  practical 
means  of  assisting  His  Highness  in  the  protec- 
tion of  his  Frontier,  by  the  residence  of  a  British 
Agent  at  Herat,  and  at  such  other  parts  of  that 
Frontier,  most  exposed  to  danger  from  without, 
as  may  be  hereafter  agreed  upon.  I  do  not  even 
wish  to  embarrass  the  Ameer,  whose  present  diffi- 
culties I  fully  sympathise  with,  by  carrying  out 
this  arrangement  until  after  the  signature  of  a 
Treaty  of  Alliance  between  us,  on  terms  which 
ought  to  satisfy  His  Highness  of  the  perfect 
loyalty  of  our  friendship ;  nor  until  after  the 
Ameer  shall  have  had  the  means  of  making 
known  to  his  people  that  the  presence  of  a  British 
A^ent  in  Afgliamstan  si^n^^  that  he  is  there 
without  interfering  in  internal  State  matters, 
as  the  firm  supporter  of  the  Ameer  and  of  the 
heir-apparont,  to  aid  them  with  all  the  inflaence 


and  power  of  the  British  €k)vemment  in  de- 
fending their  country  against  foreign  aggression, 
and  to  discourage  attempts  on  the  part  of  the 
disaffected  to  disturb  its  mtemal  tranquillity  or 
weaken  the  throne  of  His  Highness.  5.  It 
will  be  the  duty  of  any  such  British  Agents  to 
watch  the  external  affairs  of  the  Frontier,  fur- 
nishing timely  and  trustworthy  intelligence 
thereof  to  the  Ameer,  as  well  as  to  the  British 
Government.  Should  the  Ameer  at  any  time 
have  good  cause  to  complain  that  any  British 
Agent  has  interfered  in  the  internal  affairs  of 
the  country,  the  Agent  will  at  once  be  recalled." 
— \^Afghani8tanf^Q,  1,  pp.  185-6.] 

What  more  could  be  said  than  was 
actually  said  by  Lord  Lytton  in  the  do- 
cument which  he  had  quoted  ?  He  could 
not  help  thinking  that  if  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  was 
aware  of  the  actual  state  of  the  facts  at 
the  time  when  he  spoke  he  acted  un- 
fairly in  basing  this  part  of  his  case 
against  the  Government,  not  upon  tho 
aide  mimoiref  which  was,  but  upon  the 
record  of  confidential  communications, 
which  was  not,  intended  to  be  laid  before 
the  Ameer  as  the  expression  of  Lord 
Lytton's  views  and  wishes.  So  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned,  it  was  no 
part  either  of  his  desire  or  his  duty  to 
justify  the  wisdom  of  Lord  Lytton  in 
stating,  so  freely  as  he  did  to  the  Yakeel, 
his  own  opinion  as  to  the  position  of  the 
Ameer;  out  he  challenged  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  to  show  that  Lord 
Lytton  desired  to  convey  to  the  Ameer 
any  language  that  was  really  offensive. 
An  attack  had  been  made  upon  the  Go- 
vernment for  the  manner  in  which  the 
Conference  was  closed ;  and  it  was  said 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford  that 
Lord  Lytton  took  the  step  because  he 
found  that  the  British  ofhcers  would  not 
do  what  he  wanted,  which  was  to  obtain 
an  extension  of  Frontier,  and  that  the 
Government  were  anxious  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  the  Ameer.  He  did  not 
think  anyone  could  read  the  liistory  of 
the  Conference  without  concluding  that 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  who  knew  exactly  the 
mind  of  the  Viceroy  on  the  subject,  and 
was  in  close  relationship  with  him, 
showed  the  greatest  patience,  temper, 
and  skill  in  the  way  in  which  he  managed 
the  negotiations.  Sir  Lewis  Felly's  ac- 
count of  the  whole  business  was  per- 
fectly clear ;  and  it  was  not  only  grossly 
unfair,  but  inconsistent,  for  the  Oppo- 
sition to  base  their  whole  case  upon 
confidential  communications  which  had 
passed  between  the  Yakeel  and  the 
Viceroy — communications  which  were 
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never  intended  to  be  repeated  to  the 
Ameer — and  to  ignore  altogether  the 
aide  mimoire  used  by  Sir  Lewis  Pelly 
which  was  intended  to  be  read  to  the 
Ameer,  and  which  declared  the  opinions 
of  the  Viceroy.  The  negotiations  for 
the  Conference  were  broken  off,  and  the 
whole  case  was  fully  stated  in  the  final 
letter  of  the  15th  of  March,  1877,  from 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  to  Syud  Noor  Mahomed 
Shah,  one  passage  in  which  was  as 
follows : — 

"  If,  however,  as  would  seem  to  bo  tho  case, 
tho  Ameer,  influenced  >)y  circumstances  or  con- 
siderations still  unknown  to  tho  Viceroy,  has 
completely  changed  his  mind  since  he  entered 
upon  tho  nojjotiation  (which,  in  ita  present 
form,  was  oriirinated  by  His  Hipfhness),  the  verj' 
last  thinpf  desired  or  attemptid  by  the  British 
Government  would  bo  to  pin  His  Highness  pe- 
dantic^illy  to  tho  fulfilment  of  an  understanding 
from  which  he  now  wishes  to  withdniw,  or  the 
adoption  of  an  arranp:eraent  which  he  docs  not 
regard  with  satisfaction.  So  far  from  wishing 
to  urge  upon  his  reluctant  consideration  the  ex- 
pediency of  British  OfTicers  being  appointed  to 
assist  him  in  tho  defence  of  his  Frontiers,  I  am 
to  inform  your  Kxcellency  that  the  proposal  of 
this  arrangement  was  regarde<l  by  tho  15ritish 
Oovemmont  as  a  groat  concession ;  and  that  the 
British  Government  wiU  most  assuredly  not 
allow  its  officers  to  undertake  duties  on  behalf 
of  Afghanistan  involving  a  residence  in  any 
part  of  that  countrj-,  tmless  their  presence  there 
IS  speciallv  invited  and  cordially  welcomed  bv 
tho  lUler  of  \i:'—\_Ibid.  p.  216.] 

It  was  also  said  that  tho  Conference  was 
broken  off  because  LordLytton  feared  he 
should  not  be  able,  in  consequence  of  it, 
to  carry  out  his  own  peculiar  views — a 
most  unwarrantable  statement.  The 
Amoor  was  increasing  his  military 
strength,  massing  his  troops  on  tho  Fron- 
tier, inciting  his  troops  to  a  religious 
war,  soliciting  the  support  of  the  Akoond 
of  Swat,  tampering  with  the  tribes, 
and  corresponding  with  the  border 
Chiefs.  In  such  circumstances.  Lord 
Lytton  believed  it  would  have  been 
wrong  then  to  continue  the  negotiations ; 
but  he  did  not  close  the  door  to  their 
resumption  between  the  months  of 
March,  1877,  and  September,  1878.  The 
Ameer,  however,  took  no  advantage  of 
that.  Finally,  the  Ameer,  who  had 
based  his  refusal  to  receive  English  Re- 
sidents in  the  towns  on  the  ground  that 
lie  would,  in  that  event,  have  to  receive 
a  Russian  Mission,  and  that  Christian 
lives  would  not  be  safe  in  his  territories, 
received  a  Russian  Mission  at  Cabul 
with  great  pomp  and  ceremony,  and 
prepared  to  fire  on  a  British  Mission. 

.  Mr,  Bourh 


It  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  our 
relations    with   AfghanistjEin    had  ever 
been  of  a  neutral  character.     Afghan- 
istan had  always  been  regarded  as  under 
British  protection.     All  the  negotiations 
between  the  Russian  and  British  Cabi- 
nets in  the  years  from  1869  to  1873 
proceeded    on    that    basis.     We    were 
looked  upon  as  the  protector  of  that 
country   by  every  Power    in    Europe. 
and  by  the  Ameer  himself.     Large  sub- 
sidies of  money  had  been  given  to  the 
Ameer,  and  extensive  supplies  of  guns 
and  firearms  of  every  description,  so  that 
his  conduct,  in  the  face  of  these  facts, 
indicated  base  treachery.     He   should 
like  to  know  what  the  result  would  have 
been  had  England  sent  a  Mission  to 
Bokhara,  and  had  it  been  received  in  a 
pompous  manner,  a  Russian  Mission  in 
the  meantime  being  fired  upon.      He 
thought  there  would  soon  have  been  an 
end  to  the  Ruler  of  Bokhara.     The  Yiee- 
roy  had  treated  the  Ameer  with  full  con- 
sideration, and  after  all  that  had  passed 
the  Government  placed  Shere  Ali  in  a 
lociis  penitent ia.   They  gave  him  a  month 
to  consider,  but  it  was  all  to  no  purpose. 
If  there  had  been  further  procrastina- 
tion, what  would  have  been  Uie  e£fect  on 
the  tribes  of  the  Frontier,  who  had  al- 
ready  entered    into   friendly   arrange- 
ments with  the  Representatives  of  the 
Viceroy,  and  with  whom  it  was  so  essen- 
tial, under  any  circumstances,  to  be  on 
good  terms  ?     What  would  have  been 
the  effect  on  the  Princes  of  India  gene- 
rally, who  were  looking  on  with  anxiety  ? 
They  had  seen  an  insult  offered  to  the 
troops  of  their  Empress,  and  they  spon- 
taneously came  forward  with  offers  of 
aid  to  wipe  out  the  insult.   There  was,  in 
his  opinion,  nothing  more  gratifying  in 
the  whole  of  this  business  than  the  fact 
that  from  all  parts  of  India  Her  Ma- 
jesty had  received  the  most  cordial  offers 
of  tho  great  Princes  to  co-operato  by 
force  and  sympathy.  The  Nizam  had  sent 
from  Ilyderaoad  to  offer  his  support; 
the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere  had  offered 
to  send  a  large  number  of  troops  into 
the   field.     The  Maharajah  Sdndia  of 
Gwalior,  and  the  Maharajah  Holkar  of 
Indore,  had  done  the  same ;  and  so  had 
all  the  Rajpootana  Chiefs,  whose  long 
lines  of  ancestry  gave  them  a  most  com- 
manding infiuence  in  the  public  life  of 
India.     All  the  great  Rajahs  of  the 
Punjab,  who  30  years  ago  were  their 
enemies,  had  come  forward  to  support^ 
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them.  Apart,  therefore,  from  all  other 
considerations,  it  behoved  England  to 
be  careful  not  to  do  anything  to  dis- 
courage what  was  in  the  minds  of  the 
Indian  Princes,  or  to  tarnish  in  their 
eyes  the  honour  of  the  Empire.  But  it 
was  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  that  the 
Papers  had  been  *'  kept  back.'*  This 
was  a  very  convenient  phrase,  and  one 
that  it  was  always  desirable  to  fasten  on 
a  Parliamentary  opponent.  Ho  could 
not  help  thinking,  while  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  was  denouncing  the  Govern- 
ment, that  he  had  laid  himself  open  to  a 
very  obvious  retort.  If  the  House 
would  turn  to  the  Blue  Book,  it  would 
be  found  that  more  than  one-half  of  this 
Book  was  **kept  back"  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  himself.  One  hundred 
and  seventeen  pages  of  the  Book  recorded 
transactions  which  had  occurred  before 
the  present  Government  came  into 
power.  It  might  be  said  that  no  oppor- 
tunity had  arisen  for  the  production  of 
the  Papers ;  but  he  would  be  excused  for 
mentioning  that  in  1873,  when  the  dis- 
cussion took  place  on  the  Central  Asian 
Question,  he  (Mr.  Bourke)  expressed  re- 
gret that  the  House  had  not  at  that  time 
the  opinion  of  the  Indian  Government 
upon  this  question.  Several  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen had  spoken  about  the  Preroga- 
tive of  the  Crown  being  strained  by  the 
Government.  He  regarded  that  charge 
as  the  most  serious  that  could  be  brought 
against  a  Government.  He  looked  upon 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  as  being 
just  as  much  a  portion  of  the  liberties  of 
England  as  trial  by  jury  or  habeas  co7'pus. 
These  rights  had  been  given  to  the 
Crown  to  exercise  for  the  benefit  of  the 
people  ;  and  the  Constitutional  Advisers 
of  the  Crown  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
suffer  any  interference  with  them.  But 
he  held  there  was  no  wiser  Prerogative 
of  the  Crown,  or  one  which  contributed 
to,  or  was  more  necessary  for,  the  liber- 
ties and  safety  of  this  country,  than  that 
which  threw  upon  the  Crown — or,  rather, 
upon  the  Constitutional  Advisers  of  the 
Crown — the  resi)onsibility  and  solemn 
duty  of  declaring  war  to  be  necessary. 
To  deny  that  right  would  be  fatal  to  the 
best  interests  of  England.  He  believed 
that  our  commerce  would  not  be  safe  for 
a  single  day  in  any  part  of  the  world  if 
retribution  did  not  follow  upon  insult. 
He  believed  that  English  life  in  many 
portions  of  the  world  would  not  be  safe 


if  quick  retribution  did  not  follow  upon 
outrage  to  English  life ;  and  he  thought 
it  would  be  a  serious  gain  to  great  mili- 
tary and  arbitrary  Powers  if,  restrained 
by  no  Constitutional  shackles,  as  we 
were,  they  could  inflict  a  blow  upon  our 
honour  or  our  territory,  and  that  that 
blow  could  not  be  returned  without  the 
dilatory  process  of  a  vote  in  Parliament. 
What  would  have  been  the  consequences 
in  the  present  case  had  they  been  com- 
pelled to  make  a  representation  to  Par- 
liament before  undertaking  the  war  ? 
They  would  then,  in  all  probability, 
have  lost  advantages  which  had  now 
been  gained.  They  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  found  Afghanistan  fully 
armed ;  they  would  have  found  it  forti- 
fied ;  they  might  have  been  obliged  to 
sacrifice  much  more  of  English  life; 
and  they  would,  no  doubt,  have  been 
engaged  in  a  protracted  war.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  that,  if  they  had  been  com- 
pelled to  consult  Parliament  they  would 
have  been  landedin  a  diplomatic  antago- 
nism which,  under  the  circumstances, 
might  have  brought  on  serious  difficul- 
ties. The  Peace  Party  said — **  AVhy  did 
you  not  go  to  war  with  Russia?"  All 
he  could  say  upon  that  point  was  that 
they  had  done  what  they  invariably  did  in 
dealing  with  a  weak  Power — and  which, 
he  thought,  was  very  much  to  their 
honour — they  had  submitted  to  that 
from  the  weak  which  they  would  not 
have  endured  from  the  strong.  If  any 
great  State  had  given  England  a  tittle  of 
the  offence  which  Shere  Ali  had  given, 
there  would  have  been  war  long  since. 
Lastly,  he  had  to  refer  to  another  point 
which  had  been  raised  in  the  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone) at  Greenwich — with  reference  to 
the  Bussian  Mission  to  Cabul.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  quoted  two  de- 
spatches— the  first,  in  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury wrote  to  Mr.  Plunkett — 

**  Should  it  prove  that  there  is  any  truth  in 
the  statement  that  a  Russian  Mission  has  pro- 
ceeded to  Cabul,  you  will  express  the  hope  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  that  it  may  bo  at 
once  withdrawn,  as  being  inconsistent  with  the 
assurances  so  frequently  received  from  His 
Highness."  —  ICentral  Asia,  No.  1  (1878), 
p.  150.] 

and  that  in  reply,  in  which  M.  de  Giers 
wrote  to  Mr.  Plunkett — 

"  I  should  add  that  the  Mission,  which  you 
erroneously  attribute  to  General  Abramoff,  ia 
of   a   proyiflional   nature,  and  one  of  simplo 
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good  many  votes  against  the  Ctovem- 
ment  on  foreign  questions  on  which  iho 
Ooyernment  appeared  to  trench  on  the 
rights  of  this  House,  or  where  they  ap- 
peared to  be  leading  us  into  very  unde- 
sirable wars.  At  last,  when  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  at  the  end  of  the 
last  Session  brought  us  peace — ^peace 
with  honour — and  saved  us  from  a  war 
— at  least  kept  us  out  of  one — ^I  felt  no 
hesitation  in  recording  my  vote  for 
them.  It  turns  out  now  that  while  we 
were  discussing  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and 
for  months  and  years  before  that  Treaty 
came  under  discussion,  a  series  of  pro- 
ceedings were  being  carried  on  under 
the  direct  guidance  of  statesmen  in  this 
country,  which  were  calculated,  if  they 
were  not  intended,  to  launch  us  into  the 
war  in  which  we  are  engaged.  I  con- 
fess if  I  had  known  when  the  Berlin 
Treaty  was  before  us  that  the  Govern- 
ment, while  holding  out  peace  on  the 
one  hand,  was  on  the  other  engaged  in 
the  measures  which  have  led  to  the  pre- 
sent war,  I  should  have  hesitated  before 
I  recorded  that  vote.  Within  living 
memory  there  never  was  a  time  when 
such  commercial  depression  and  ag^- 
cultural  distress  prevailed  both  in  this 
country  and  in  Ireland,  and  it  is  in  the 
midst  of  a  state  of  things  like  that  that 
this  war  comos  upon  us.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Gk)vemment 
as  being  calculated,  if  not  intended,  to 
produce  the  present  war.  I  do  not  be- 
lieve that  the  wise  and  prudent  heads 
in  the  Cabinet,  to  whom  we  particnlarly 
owe  it  that  we  escaped  war  with  Bussia 
last  Session,  could  oe  fully  acquainted 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  last  three 
years  between  Lord  Lytton  and  the 
Ameer ;  but  I  think  it  is  evident  that  by 
one  head  or  by  two  heads — and  those 
ingenious  ones — the  diplomacy  and  ne- 
gotiations of  the  last  two  years  were 
intended  deliberately  to  produce  the 
war,  though  they  give  but  a  very  poor 
justification  for  the  aggression  now 
made.  All  through  it  has  been  argued, 
and  all  through  the  negotiations  have 
proceeded  on  this  footing — that  those 
negotiations  were  intended  to  enforce 
ike  reception  of  British  Envoys  in 
Afghanistan.  I  venture  to  say  that 
after  the  statements  that  have  been 
made,  and  the  debates  we  have  Hstened 
to,  no  one  can  believe  that  the  reception 
of  those  Envoys  in  Afghanistan  was  the 
end   and  object  of  uie   negotiations* 


courtesy ;  it  cannot,  therefore,  interfere  in  any 
wav  with  the  pacific  assurances  which  you  mon- 
iiohr-[Ibul.  p.  164.] 

And  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  founded 
upon  that  the  theory  that  Lord  Salisbury 
acquiesced  in  that  construction.  That 
might  be,  if  these  two  passages  stood  by 
themselves ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man omitted  to  quote  these  important 
words  from  M.  de  Giers'  despatch — 

*  *  The  dispositions  of  the  Imperial  Government 

have  necessarily  been  affected  by  the 

political  condition  in  which  we  wore  placed  by 
the  attitude  of  England  during  the  recent  crisis 
in  the  East." 

But  he  entirely  denied  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  ever  admitted 
that  the  Russian  Mission  to  Cabul, 
being  one  '*of  a  provisional  nature  and 
one  of  simple  courtesy,"  was,  on  that 
ground,  consistent  with  the  engagements 
of  Eussia.  But  if  the  Russian  Mission 
was  at  Cabul  on  account  of  the  political 
condition  of  the  relations  between  Eng- 
land and  Russia,  that  was  an  answer 
the  justice  of  which  we  could  not  dis- 
pute. That  was  the  ground  taken  by 
Lord  Salisbury.  The  provisional  or 
courteous  character  of  the  Mission  did 
not  affect  the  question,  but  the  relations 
between  the  two  Powers  did;  and  the 
Russian  Ambassador  had  admitted  that 
the  Mission  was  an  infraction  of  the 
agreement.  He  was  sorry  for  having 
detained  the  House  so  long.  He  had 
endeavoured  to  meet  some  of  the  argu- 
ments that  had  been  advanced  in  sup- 
port of  the  proposed  Vote  of  Censure, 
and  he  had  endeavoured  to  prove  that 
the  war  was  just  and  necessary.  He 
hoped  and  prayed  most  sincerely  that, 
as  it  had  been  undertaken  in  self-defence, 
it  would  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
He  believed  there  never  was  a  war 
undertaken  more  strictly  in  self-defence 
— that  was,  the  defence  of  our  Indian 
Empire,  which  he  trusted  would  ever 
be  as  dear  to  the  House  as  our  own 
homes  and  our  own  honour. 

Mil.  O'SHAUGHNESSY :  I  have 
endeavoured  to  examine  this  question 
strictly  on  its  merits,  and  to  fbrm  an 
independent  opinion,  entirely  apart  from 
Party  considerations.  I  have  tried  to  guide 
myself  by  a  sense  of  right  and  justice, 
having  regard  also  to  the  lives  and  taxes 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland — and 
of  Scotland  and  England  too — may 
have  to  expend  on  any  foreign  quarrel 
that  may  arise.    I  have  had  to  record  a 

Mr.  Bomke 
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"Why,  we  have  been  told  by  the  most 
experienced  Indian  administrators  that 
the  Native  Envoys  we  had  in  Afghan- 
istan were  sufficient  to  give  us  all  neces- 
sary information.  We  were  told  fur- 
thermore— and  the  negotiations  proved 
it — that  the  insistence  on  the  reception 
of  those  Envoys  could  only  have  one 
effect,  and  that  was  to  add  to  their  re- 
fusal the  irritation  of  the  ancient  and 
faithful  ally  we  had  in  the  Ameer.  We 
are  told  all  these  things,  and  yet  we 
are  asked  to  believe  that  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  an  able  statesman 
like  the  noble  Lord  who  represents 
this  country  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, and  who  was  then  connected  with 
India,  conducted  these  long  negotiations 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  procuring 
the  reception  of  British  Envoys  into  a 
country  in  which  it  was  admitted  that 
the  lives  of  British  Envoys  would  not  be 
safe,  and  where  Native  Envoys  admir- 
ably performed  all  the  duties  that  could 
be  expected  from  delegates  of  any  kind. 
There  is  further  proof  that  it  was  never 
intended  to  make  the  reception  of  the 
British  Envoys  the  end  and  object  of 
the  negotiations.  When  the  first  Envoy 
at  the  Peshawur  Conference  died,  the 
Viceroy  of  India  knew,  as  has  been 
stated — and  it  remains  uncontradicted  in 
this  House — that  a  second  Envoy  was 
coming,  and  that  the  second  Envoy 
came  prepared  to  concede  what  had 
been  put  forward  as  the  pretext  of  those 
negotiations  for  two  years.  Then  sud- 
denly, and  without  any  reason  being 
given,  the  Conference  of  Peshawur  was 
closed,  because  it  was  found  that  the 
pretext  which  was  to  lead  to  this  war 
was  about  to  disappear.  Something 
further — the  moment  war  becomes  in- 
evitable, I  suppose  in  the  one  unguarded 
moment  of  his  career,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury  comes  forward,  and  says 
that  the  result  of  the  war  was  to  be  an 
appropriation  of  territory.  That  was 
the  object  of  the  war.  Was  that  a  just 
object  ?  I  will  not  ask  whether  it  would 
be  worthy  of  the  memory  of  our  former 
conquests  in  India,  because  that  is  a 
delicate  subject ;  but  I  will  ask  whether 
it  is  worthy  of  the  principles  which  are 
supposed  to  govern  this  country  in  its 
foreign  relations  ?  It  seems  to  me  that 
it  would  have  been  more  dignified  and 
more  worthy  for  this  country  to  have 
negotiated  oponly  with  the  Ameer  for 
the  cession  of  those,  territories;  and  to 


have  said — "  Give  us  those  territories, 
which  will  be  useful  to  us  against  our 
common  foe,  and  our  alliance  will  bo 
cemented."  Thus,  under  pretext  of  an 
object  which  would  have  boon  futile  if 

?ersevered  in,  we  have  got  into  war,  and 
believe  the  result  will  be  to  lower  tho 
honour  and  prestige  of  this  country.  A 
few  moments  ago  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  congratulated 
us  on  the  loyalty  shown  by  enlightened 
Native  Princes  in  coming  forward  with 
offers  of  assistance.  Enlightened  truly ! 
They  are  enlightened  as  to  the  course 
the  British  Government  will  pursue  to- 
wards any  Native  Prince*  who  would 
thwart  its  purposes.  They  know  that 
the  sword  of  Damocles  hangs  over  their 
heads,  and  that  their  safety  depends  on 
their  offering  assistance  when  required. 
We  have  been  consoled,  at  an  early  stage 
of  the  Session,  by  the  announcement  that 
the  people  of  India  were  to  bear  the 
burden  of  the  cost;  but  it  is  a  poor 
consolation  to  any  'generous  mind  in 
either  of  the  two  Islands  we  represent 
that  the  expense  should  bo  thrown  on 
the  wretched  people  of  India,  who  have 
already  greater  burdens  than  they  can 
bear.  For  my  part,  although  I  repre- 
sent a  population  who  complains  of  its 
taxes,  and  which  can  hardly  bear  them, 
I  reject  the  consolation.  If  the  spirit 
which  dictates  this  war  proceeds  we 
shall  find  ourselves  engaged  in  other 
contests,  and  the  poor  taxpayers  of 
India  may  not  be  able  to  bear  the  cost 
of  extended  operations  of  the  kind.  A 
great  deal  has  been  said  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) on  the  infraction  of  Constitutional 
rights  involved  in  the  course  pursued 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  and 
we  heard  from  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  the  old  doctrine  literally  ad- 
vanced of  the  right  of  the  Crown 
to  declare  war.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion of  the  right  of  the  Crown  to 
declare  war — the  question  is  whether, 
for  the  sake  of  the  harmony  which 
ought  to  prevail  in  a  great  Empire  like 
this — where  union  is  strength  and  dis- 
sension is  weakness — the  Crown  ought  to 
have  declared  war  without  consulting 
the  other  Estates  of  the  Eealm  ?  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  put  us  in 
such  a  position  that  no  man  dare  refuse 
the  Supplies,  because  he  will  then  be 
charged  with  failing  to  support  tho 
Government    at  a  grave    and    critical 
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moment.  Tiiey  take  away  the  right  of 
deliberation  by  Parliament;  they  take 
away  the  right  of  refusing  Supplies. 
No  Englishman  would  be  willing  to  re- 
fuse Suj) plies  when  he  knew  the  troops 
were  depending  on  them.  This  Minis- 
try has  uniformly  deprived  us  of  all  real 
control  over  the  foreign  affairs  of  this 
country.  I  have  heard  weak  men  say 
that  Parliamentary  government  is  on 
its  trial  at  present.  That  moans  that  if 
Parliament  does  not  assent  to  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Government — if  it  in- 
sists on  the  right  of  the  people  of  these 
Islands  to  see  that  their  money  is 
wisely,  honestly,  and  justly  spent — Par- 
liament must  bo  in  some  manner  passed 
over,  and  its  influence  set  at  nought.  I 
entertain  very  little  fear  on  this  score. 
There  have  been  occasions  in  the  history 
of  this  country  when  the  power  of  Par- 
liament was  put  in  opposition  to  the 
power  of  another  branch  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  put  into  that  position  by 
the  unwise  exercise  of  the  authority  of 
the  superior  branch  ;  and  if  the  present 
course  was  persevered  in,  and  a  reverse 
were  to  happen  to  the  arms  of  England, 
what  branch  of  public  authority  would 
be  in  danger  ?  Would  it  be  the  House 
of  Commons,  representing  millions, 
whose  prosperity  was  interfered  with — 
whose  fortunes  were  spent,  whose  blood 
was  lavished  by  the  authority  of  Minis- 
ters— or  would  it  be  that  authority 
which  Ministers  abused?  Everyone 
must  know  which  would  be  the  victor. 
In  the  history  of  the  country  from  which 
I  come  we  have  in  the  past  seen  such 
negotiations  entered  upon,  and  Treaties 
made  and  tortuous  diplomacy  exercised, 
just  as  they  have  been  exercised  against 
us  for  definite  purposes.  We  have  seen 
Native  Chiefs  and  Native  owners  of  pro- 
perty and  Native  sources  of  authority 
and  administration  trapped  and  led 
into  these  negotiations,  and  we  have 
soon  the  framework  of  social  disorders. 
We  have  seen  property  taken  away  from 
the  people,  and  wo  have  seen  Chieftains 
deprived  of  their  inheritances,  and  that, 
too,  in  not  very  remote  days,  for  it  is 
only  1 80  years  ago  since  the  thing  was 
finished.  We  have  seen  all  this  fresh  in 
our  history,  and  it  is  the  same  thing  as 
that  which  we  are  now  carrying  on  in 
Afghanistan.  You  will  conquer  this 
Afghanistan  Monarch — you  wiU  add 
strength  to  your  Frontier ;  but  where  is 
your  civilizing  influence  to  goyem  now 


when  you  have  driven  AfKhanistan  into 
the  arms  of  Bussia  ? — i^  indeed,  you 
have  not  planned  with  Russia  a  nefa- 
rious scheme  of  dividing  the  territory 
among  yourselves.      [**  Oh,   oh!"]     I 
make  no  hesitation  in  repeating  a  riew 
which  occurred  to  the  right  hon.  Gidntle- 
man  the  Member  for  Greenwich,  and  a 
view  which  has  not  yet  been  contra- 
dicted on  either  side  of   the    House. 
["  Oh,  oh!  "1    At  any  rate,  if  it  has 
been  contradicted,   it  is  yet  open    to 
me  to  say  that  if  you  have  no  plan  with 
Russia  implicitly  or  explicitly,  you  hare 
given  Russia  an  excuse  for  doing  North 
of  Afghanistan  what  you  have  done  to 
the  South;  and  it  is  not  by  appealing 
to  British  justice,  by  appealing  to  your 
own  spotless  conduct,  that  you  will  pre- 
vent Russia  from  following  your  own 
course.    If  you  want  to  So  that,  you 
will  do  that  which  will  at  last  drive  this 
country  to  go  to  war  with  Russia.     I 
have  felt  that  it  is  the  duty  of  Irish 
Members  to  make  this  protest,  though 
some  of  us  have  doubts  whether  we  ao 
not  make  some  sacrifice  of  opinion  by 
taking  part  in  any  but  Irish  affairs.     I 
do   not  share  those  feeling^.    I  have 
always*  felt,  however  small  tneir  weight, 
that  Members  coming  here  should  dis- 
charge their  duty  according  to  the  oath 
they  have    taken    to    be    true  to  the 
Queen.    It  is  their  duty  to  stand  up 
against  what  appears  to  them  to  be  un- 
just to  forei^  countries.     Perhaps  we 
do  not  exercise  as  much  influence  as  wo 
ought ;  and  perhaps  those  unfortunate 
dissensions  which  appear  so  amusing  to 
you,  but  are  so  disastrous  to  us,  prevent 
the  voice  of  Ireland  being  raises,  as  it 
ought  to  be  raised,  in  defence  of  the 
weak  and  in  defence  of  right  and  jus* 
tice  in  other  countries.     I  think  that  if 
the  voice  of  Ireland  could  be  heard  now 
it  would  be  proclaimed  against  the  un- 
just acts  to  which  I  have  referred ;  and 
that  I  am  acting  in  tinison  with  my  con- 
stituents, and  the  large  majority  of  the 
Irish   people,   in  joining  the  Liberal 
Party  to-morrow  in  protestiog  against  a 
war  which  it  seems  to  me  there  is  no  ne- 
cessity for,  and  for  which,  if  there  was 
a  necessity,  it  is  a  necessity  created  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Ministry,  and  which 
necessity  admitted  has  led  in  any  case 
to  a  most  unjust  and  un-Ohristian  war. 

Lord  WILLIAM  HAY  said,  they 
had  been  told  that  this  war  had  been 
undertaken  for  the  purpoee  of  reeenting 
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the  iasult  wKich  Eagland  had  received. 
Nobody  doubted  that  an  iasult  had  been 
given  ;  but  the  position  which  he  took, 
and  which  was  shared  by  many  Members 
Bitting  on  his  side  of  the  House,  was  that 
the  collision  which  had  ended  in  war 
ought  never  to  have  taken  place.  Be- 
fore stating  the  grounds  on  which  he 
supported  this  Vote  of  Censure  he  would 
for  a  moment  refer  to  what  had  fallen 
from  the  last  speaker,  questioning  the 
loyalty  of  the  Native  Princes  of  India. 
He  had  some  knowledge  of  the  feelings 
of  those  Princes,  and  that  warranted 
him  in  sajring  that  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  any  such  assertion.  He  believed 
the  policy  pursued  towards  them  con- 
tinuously since  the  Mutiny  had  removed 
from  their  minds  every  feeling  of  dis- 
trust. He  had  in  candour  to  say  that 
he  did  not  share  in  what  had  been  said 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  in  condemna- 
tion of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
for  initiating  what  had  been  called  the 
new  policy  ;  because  when  he  went  into 
office  he  had  information  as  to  what 
was  going  on .  in  Asia  which  induced 
him  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  some 
vigorous  measures  should  be  taken  with 
regard  to  our  relations  with  Afghanistan, 
and  he  was  not  going  to  blame  him  for 
so  doing.  Further,  he  would  say  this — 
tliat  if  they  were  to  maintain  their  su- 
premacy in  Afghanistan,  Bussia  should 
have  nothing  to  do  with  that  country, 
and  he  believed  that  was  admitted  by 
all  leading  statesmen ;  and  if  they  were 
to  carry  out  that  policy,  it  could  only  be 
done  by  their  having  an  Envoy  in  some 

Eart  of  that  country.  Everybody  who 
new  anything  of  Indian  affairs  would 
tell  them  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
to  learn  anything  referring  to  Indian 
States  unless  there  was  a  Bepresentative 
in  those  States,  and  to  ask  that  an  Envoy 
should  be  received  in  Afghanistan  was 
a  reasonable  and  proper  request.  There 
was  another  point  to  which  he  would 
refer,  and  it  was  this.  It  had  been  as- 
sumed throughout  the  debate  that  what 
was  called  the  policy  of  masterly  inac- 
tivity had  been  universally  carried  out 
since  we  entered  into  relations  with 
Afghanistan,  and  that  there  had  never 
been  the  suggestion  of  any  other  policy. 
Such,  however,  as  he  understood  the 
Blue  Book,  had  not  been  the  case.  It 
was,  in  fact,  impossible  to  maintain  a 
uniform  policy — our  policy  must  be 
changed  according  to  circumstances;  and 


it  was  a  reflection  on  Lord  Lawrence  to 
say  that  he  was  unable  to  change  his 
policy  in  the  face  of  a  change  of  circum- 
stances. He  would  mention  an  instance 
of  this  in  the  conduct  of  Lord  North- 
brook.  In  1875,  when  it  came  to  his 
knowledge  that  the  Russians  were  making 
8U1  advance  upon  Merv,  did  he  recom- 
mend the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  ? 
He  recommended  nothing  of  the  kind. 
On  the  contrary,  he  said  that,  having  re- 
gard to  Turkestan,  it  would  bo  desirable 
that  we  should  have  a  resident  Agent  at 
Herat.  There  was  another  instance  of 
this  in  the  conduct  of  Sir  John  Lawrence 
in  1867,  when  it  was  rumoui'ed  that 
Shere  Ali  was  negotiating  with  Bussia 
to  recover  his  position  in  Afghanistan  by 
ejecting  his  brother,  who  then  reigned 
as  Ameer  of  Gabul.  When  that  rumour 
reached  Sir  John  Lawrence,  did  he 
suggest  that  nothing  should  be  done? 
On  the  contrary,  he  said  in  his  letters — 

"  Should  the  rumour  prove  untrue,  of  course 
the  necessity  for  any  unpleasant  action  will  no 
longer  exist.  But  if  it  turn  o  \t  to  be  founded 
on  fact,  then  in  that  event  ws  think  that  it 

mi^ht  be  highly for  the  interests   of 

British  India  to  declare  the  Treaty  at  present 
existing  between  us  and  Ameer  Shere  Ali  at  an 
end  ;  and  to  openly  assist  the  party  in  power  at 
Cabul."— [4/^Art/ij'«^<i/i,  No.  I,  p.  20.] 

or,  in  other  words,  he  declared  that  the 
proper  policy,  under  the  circumstances, 
was  to  declare  war.  No  doubt  further 
down  he  said  it  was  not  desirable  to 
send  a  resident  Agent  into  Afghanistan ; 
but  the  distinction  between  going  to  war 
because  of  a  refusal  to  secure  a  British 
Agent  and  going  to  war  because  of  Shere 
All's  intrigues  in  Eussia  was  a  distinc- 
tion without  a  difference.  He  referred 
to  these  matters  to  show  that  there  had 
been  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary  dis- 
cussion with  respect  to  the  initiation  of 
a  new  policy.  The  reason  they  were 
now  at  war  with  Afghanistan  was  not, 
as  had  been  repeatedly  stated,  because 
a  new  policy  had  been  initiated,  but 
because  Lord  Lytton  was  sent  out  to 
India  with  a  determination  to  have  a  war, 
and  he  did  not  believe  in  what  had  been 
said  about  the  reluctance  of  Lord  Lytton 
to  engage  in  hostilities.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve at  all  that  there  was  that  extra- 
ordinary repugnance  on  the  part  of  the 
Ameer  to  receive  an  Envoy ;  and  he  felt 
that  had  the  other  conditions  been  dif- 
ferent the  Ameer  would  have  accepted. 
But  the  fact  was  Lord  Lytton  never  in- 
tended that  the  conditions  of  an  excep- 
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tional  kind  eliould  be  entered  into,  and 
he  came  to  that  conclusion  after  a  careful 
perusal  of  that  part  of  the  Blue  Book 
relating  to  Lord  Lvtton's  administration. 
He  admitted  that  the  position  of  affairs 
when  Lord  Lytton  went  out  to  India  in 
1876  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty,  and 
he  (Lord  William  Hay)  was  the  last 
man  not  to  make  full  allowance  for  it. 
At  that  time  our  relations  with  Hussia 
wore  very  much  strained,  and  war  with 
that  Power  was  not  only  possible  but 
probable.  In  Central  Asia,  on  the 
Northern  Frontier,  there  was  a  Hussian 
officer.  General  Kaufmann  —  resolute, 
courageous,  adroit,  and  not  over  scru- 
pulous. In  Afghanistan  we  had  a  country 
ruled  over  by  a  clever,  energetic,  but,  at 
the  same  time,  an  affrighted  Prince.  He 
would  not  refer  to  the  reasons  which  led 
to  that  state  in  Shere  All's  mind  in  which 
he  refused  the  Mission.  He  believed 
that  it  was  produced  by  various  causes^ 
not  the  least  of  which  was  the  vulner- 
ability of  his  Turkestan  Frontier.  He 
did  not  believe  that  Shere  Ali  was  at 
any  time  thoroughly  hostile  to  Great 
Britain ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  he 
would  have  preferred  an  alliance  with 
England  to  an  alliance  with  Hussia. 
What,  in  the  face  of  these  circumstances, 
was  the  duty  of  Lord  Lytton?  It  was 
his  duty  to  imitate  the  conduct  of  General 
Kaufmann,  and  to  have  done  everything 
in  his  power  in  defence  of  the  interests 
of  his  country ;  and  he  (Lord  William 
Hay)  would  be  the  last  to  support  this 
Vote  of  Censure  upon  that  nobleman  for 
anything  ho  did  up  to  the  date  of  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin ;  but  what  he  did  com- 
plain of  was  the  unworthy  sentiment 
which  prevailed  in  the  despatches  on 
this  question.  For  instance,  he  found 
this  expression  in  one  of  the  letters — 

"  As  regards  tho  latter,  oiir  only  interest  ia 
mnintaining  tho  independence  of  Afghanistan  is 
to  provide  for  tho  security  of  our  own  Frontier." 
[Iditf.  p.  183.] 

Could  they  conceive  anything  more  dis- 
tasteful or  abrupt?  It  did  not  appear 
that  Lord  Lytton  cared  an  atom  about 
the  Chief  or  people  of  Afghanistan  any 
more  than  if  they  were  so  many  sheep 
upon  the  mountains,  or,  to  use  the  ex- 
pression of  the  hon.  Member  for  Oxford, 
our  only  regard  for  Afghanistan  was 
that  it  should  act  as  a  buffer  between 
ourselves  and  Hussia.  As  he  had  said, 
the  spirit  and  tone  pervading  these 
documents  were  disastrous.    Then  fol- 
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lowed  the  Conference  at  Peshawnr.  There 
was  a  story  told  of  an  officer  of  irascible 
temper  being  sent  on  an  important  Mis- 
sion; and  when  it  was  asked  why  a 
person  with  such  an  infirmity  should  be 
entrusted  with  such  a  delicate  duly,  it 
was  said  he  had  been  sent  there  to  be  a 
blister ;  but  in  saying  this  he  did  not 
wish  to  imply  that  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  had 
been  sent  to  the  Peshawur  Conference 
with  any  such  intention :  but  from  his 
knowledge  of  that  clever  and  distin- 
guished man  he  should  say  that  he  was 
the  man  least  likely  to  effect  an  amicable 
understanding  with  the  Ameer.  He 
found  no  fault  with  what  took  place 
before  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  was  entered 
into ;  but  the  Treaty  had  effected  a  total 
change  in  the  position  of  thing^.  After 
the  Treaty  was  signed  it  had  become  the 
duty  of  the  present  Government  to  make 
every  representation  in  their  power  to 
the  Russian  Government  to  induce  them 
to  withdraw  their  troops  from,  and  to 
recall  their  Mission  from,  the  territories 
of  the  Ameer.  He  believed  that  the 
Government  had  very  wisely  and  pro- 
perly adopted  that  course;  but,  at  the 
same  time,  to  make  their  policy  effectual , 
they  ought  to  have  sent  instructions  to 
the  Indian  Government  to  avoid  the  risk 
of  collision  with  the  Ameer.  It  was  in- 
dispensable that  that  should  have  been 
done.  The  position  in  which  Bussia  had 
been  placed  in  consequence  of  this  war 
was  a  most  peculiar  and  unpleasant 
one.  How  was  it  possible  for  Buseia  to 
withdraw  altogether  from  the  position 
which  she  had  taken  up  at  Cabul  when 
it  was  known  throughout  Central  Asia 
that  the  war  had  been  declared  in  conse- 
quence of  her  having  tcdcen  up  that 
position  ?  To  use  an  Eastern  expression, 
if  Bussia  withdrew  from  it  now,  her  face 
would  be  blackened.  Moreover,  this 
war  gave  Bussia  the  excuse  she  wanted 
for  further  extending  her  Possessions 
towards  India.  Had  she  been  asked  to 
withdraw  her  Mission,  and  had  we  at 
the  same  time  acted  in  a  conciliatory 
manner  towards  the  Ameer,  Bussia 
woidd  have  had  no  excuse  for  doing  what 
she  was  now  doing — extending  her 
forces  to  Merv,  and  perhaps,  in  a  few 
years,  to  Herat.  He  believed  that  if 
Shere  Ali  had  had  a  little  time  al- 
lowed him  he  would  have  come  round, 
because  he  thought  he  was  never 
really  hostile  to  England.  The  Blue 
Book  afforded  evidence  of  his  desire  to 
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be  on  friendly  terms  with  England ;  and 
no  better  evidence  of  that  friendly  dis- 
position could  be  furnished  than  the 
fact,  that  when  choosing  an  asylum  to 
which  he  could  send  his  relations  in 
time  of  trouble,  he  looked  not  to  Eussian 
territory,  but  to  India.  He  would  fur- 
ther say  that,  in  his  opinion — and  he  had 
some  knowledge  of  the  country — the 
military  position  would  not  have  been 
in  the  least  degree  imperilled  or  pre- 
judiced if  a  little  further  delay  had  been 
allowed ;  it  would  have  been  just  as 
good  next  spring  as  during  the  autumn 
of  this  year.  When  they  considered 
how  mischievous  would  be  the  conse- 
quences of  provoking  this  war,  there 
was  really  no  explanation  of  it,  but  that 
the  Government  were  determined  to  go 
to  war.  The  right  hon.  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers)  said  he  be- 
lieved this  war  was  undertaken  because 
the  Government  considered  it  necessary 
to  maintain  the  prestige  of  England. 
He  heard  a  very  brilliant  speech  the 
other  night,  in  which  the  speaker  said 
that  of  all  the  fruitful  causes  of  war  he 
knew  the  most  fruitful  was  the  dogma 
of  **peace-at-any-price."  If  that  were 
so — and  no  doubt  there  was  some  truth 
in  it— "he  ventured,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
say  that  of  all  the  other  causes  fruitful 
of  mischievous  and  unnecessary  war, 
this  doctrine  of  prestige  was  one  that 
exercised  the  greatest  influence.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Oxford  f  Mr.  Hall)  said 
that  prestige  was  like  tne  credit  of  a 
bank  or  a  mercantile  institution.  He 
agreed  in  that  comparison;  but  what  did 
the  credit  of  a  bank  depend  upon  ?  It 
depended  upon  its  resources,  and  upon 
the  knowledge  that  those  resources  were 
adequately,  carefully,  and  prudently  ad- 
mimstered.  The  prestige  of  a  country 
depended  exactly  on  the  same  conditions; 
and  what  he  had  to  complain  of  was 
that  the  administration  of  this  country 
was  not  at  present  conducted  on  sound 
and  prudent  principles.  They  had  re- 
cently had  melancholy  experience  of  a 
bank  sustaining  its  credit  long  after 
it  had  ceased  to  deserve  it.  It  was 
badly  managed,  and  not  only  that,  but 
it  was  badly  managed  in  secret.  The 
innocent  shareholders  woke  up  one 
morning  and  found  themselves  on  the 
brink  of  ruin.  Our  affairs  were  badly 
managed  in  India,  and  managed  in 
secret;  and  we  might  wake  up  some  day 
and  find  not  only  war  declared,  but  the 


most  disastrous  consequences  inevitable. 
It  was  because  he  sincerely  believed 
that  the  management  of  the  affairs  of 
the  State  was  now  in  hands  that  ought 
not  to  be  trusted  to  manage  them,  and 
that  mismanagement  had  led  to  an  un- 
necessary and  therefore  unjust  war,  that 
he  should  heartily  give  his  support  to 
the  Amendment. 

Mb.  a.  GATHORNE  HARDY  said, 
that  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  just  sat  down  had  proved,  at  any 
rate,  that  any  reason  offered  in  support 
of  the  Amendment  was  sufficient  to  gain 
the  approval  of  hon.  Members  below 
the  Gangway,  however  much  they  dif- 
fered among  themselves.  He  desired  to 
state,  at  the  outset,  that  he  considered 
it  deplorable  that  they  had  been  unable 
to  carry  on  the  debate  on  a  great  ques- 
tion of  policy  without  importing  into  it 
imputations  of  dishonesty  and  fraud. 
Such  a  course  was  calculated  seriously 
to  lessen  the  dignity  of  that  great  As- 
sembly. The  hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin 
Burghs  had  thought  it  fitting  in  him 
to  speak  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
as  being  prodigal  of  everything  but  of 
authentic  infomation.  ["  Hoar,  hear !  "] 
He  was  obliged  to  hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite for  that  cheer,  as  it  showed  that 
not  only  the  hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin 
Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff),  but  other  hon. 
Members,  were  content  to  make  and  to 
carry  on  those  personal  imputations. 
Another  personal  imputation  had  been 
made  in  reference  to  the  despatch  of 
Lord  Cranbrook,  which  had  been  re- 
marked upon  in  a  similar  way  ;  but,  for 
obvious  reasons,  he  would  not  comment 
upon  that  matter.  Nor  would  he  quote 
the  speeches  which  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen the  Members  for  Greenwich  and 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Gladstone  and  Mr. 
Childers)  had  delivered  to  their  con- 
stituents. But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  had 
stated,  in  respect  of  the  despatch  of 
Lord  CranbrooK,  that  in  it 

"  the  art  of  saying  one  thing  and  of  suggest- 
ing another  had  been  carried  to  such  a  pitch 
of  perfection  that  he  doubted  whether  the  future, 
with  all  its  development,  would  be  able  to  im- 
prove it.'* 

He  did  not  propose  to  say  one  word  in 
defence  of  the  character  of  Lord  Cran- 
brook, or  of  his  despatch.  That  he  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  House,  in  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  sat  for  20  years.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on  to  say 
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ilikt  the  Blue  Book  involTed  mis-state- 
iL.ents  of  iV.t  amounung  to  reckless 
iivglij^ence,  wliicli  ho  stopj^ed  short  of 
saving  raised  suspicions  uf  deliberate 
d  wept  ion.  That,  as  the  noble  Lord  the 
MrniLiT  fi)r  MidJli^fsex  ^Lord  George 
Himiitju  ob^LTvod,  was  saving,  as 
nc.iplv  as  it  C'uM  bo  said  in  Parlia- 
m^ritary  langiia:r»^,  that  the  Blue  Books 
C'jntLtiiied  untruth?.  Well,  he  listened 
witii  int-:rest  for  the  proof  which  the 
riynt  Lju.  Gentleman  miprht  adduce  in 
support  of  those  accusations ;  and  he 
wa.s  astonished — as  he  was  sure  hon. 
G»'.-n:leaien  below  the  Gangway  were 
also — at  the  mouse  which  the  mountain 
in  labour  brought  forth.  It  turned  out 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  armed 
himself  with  the  microscope  of  preju- 
dice, and  having  scanned  the  Blue  Book 
thought  lie  discovered  certain  inaccu- 
racies, which,  if  true,  were  of  very  little 
importance,  for  what  did  they  amount 
to  ?  For  his  part,  he  was  far  from  ad- 
mitting that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  addue».-d  any  conclusive  proof  of  his 
asscrti'jns.  The  despatch  of  the  Indian 
Governmr.'nt  to  the  Ilome  Government 
of  the  10th  May,  1873,  was,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  intended  to  de-  j 
ceive.  ILjw  could  it  deceive,  when  it 
inclosed  the  52  documents  on  which  it 
was  based  ?  In  like  manner,  how  could 
Parliament  be  deceived  by  the  despatch, 
when,  with  the  despatch,  they  received 
copies  of  those  52  documents?  Then, 
uirain,  it  was  said  that  the  Instructions 
to  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  which  he  read  to  the 
Ameer's  Envoy,  were  intended  to  deceive 
him.  It  certainly  could  nut  deceive  the 
Envoy,  who  was  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  all  the  facts ;  and  it  could  not  de- 
ceive Parliament,  to  which  it  was  pre- 
sented, with  the  explanatory  documents. 
The  imputations  cast  upon  Lord  Salis- 
bury— greatly,  us  he  thought,  calculated 
to  discredit  both  Houses  of  Parliament 
— ho  would  not  refer  to,  as  they  had 
beeu  satisfactorily  refuted  by  the  noble 
Lord.  It  was,  however,  interesting  to 
remember  how  Lord  »Salisbury,  who, 
when  he,  for  reasons  which  did  him  the 
highest  honour,  separated  himself  from 
his  Party,  became  the  idol  of  the  Party 
opposite,  as  being  a  most  honourable 
and  straightforward  man,  was  now 
sought  to  bo  degraded  by  them,  so  that 
among  them  there  were  **none  so  poor 
to  do  him  reverence."  He  ventured  to 
think  that  Loi*d  Salisbury  would   dis- 
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regard  the  blame  passed  on  him  now  as 
he  did  the  praise  bestowed  on  him  then 
by  the  Liberal  Part}'  irom  the  same  un- 
worthy motives.  There  were  three  ques- 
tions of  varying  importance  to  which  he 
desired  brietiv  to  refer.  The  first  was, 
Who  was  responsible  for  the  estrange- 
ment and  ill-will  of  the  Ameer  P  Next, 
was  it  caused  by  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government?  And,  most  im- 
portant of  all,  was  it  true,  as  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite  asserted,  that  that  po* 
licy  was  not  an  honest  policy,  but  was 
one  used  as  a  pretext  for  going  to  war  ? 
That  was  a  serious  assertion  to  make. 
A  Government  might  err,  and  could,  in 
consequence,  be  turned  out ;  but  if  they 
adopted  a  particular  policy  as  a  pretext 
for  going  to  war,  they  would  be  guilty 
not  of  an  error,  but  of  a  grave  and 
serious  crime.  When  he  heard  those 
accusations  so  freely  made  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite,  he  was  reminded  of  an 
anecdote  told  of  a  sdon  of  a  distin- 
g^shed  Liberal  house,  who  had  attained 
the  advanced  age  of  three  years,  and 
who,  having  heard  a  great  deal  of  poli- 
tical conversation,  addressing  his  mother, 
said — "Mamma,  are  all  Tories  bom 
bad,  or  do  they  only  grow  bad  ?  "  Ho 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  the  ori- 
ginal sin  of  Tor^'ism,  or  the  Toryism 
that  had  gi*own  up  that  thoy  were  now 
accused  of.  Well,  but  to  what  was  duo 
the  blame  for  the  estrangement  of  the 
Ameer  from  the  British  Government? 
Ho  believed  it  was  due  to  the  policy 
pursued  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  1872. 
The  cause  was  to  be  found  there — the 
effect,  the  evidence  of  his  estrangement 
appeared  subsequently,  and  was  evi- 
denced by  his  letter,  in  which  he  showed 
the  greatest  proof  of  hostility  that  had 
appeared  in  any  epistle  ever  addressed 
by  an  Oriental  Prince  to  the  British 
Government.  The  Ameer  demanded 
certain  assurances  from  us,  and  he  was 
far  from  saying  that  he  ought  to  have 
received  them.  One  was  that  we  should 
protect  him  against  aggression  from 
Kussia.  His  Envoy  entreated  that  such 
an  assurance  should  be  given,  and  he 
received  one  which  was  vague  and  un- 
satisfactory. But  they  were  now  told 
that  the  assurance  given  meant  the  samo 
thing.  But,  if  it  did,  why  was  it  not 
given  in  plain  terms  ?  Hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  said  that  such  an  assurance 
would  have  been  offensive  to  Kussia ; 
but  as  Bussia  had  declared  that  she  did 
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not  intend  to  interfere  in  Afghan  affairs, 
in  what  'respect  could  it  be  offensive  ? 
No  doubt  the  assurances  given  by  Lord 
Northbrook  to  the  Ameer  were  very 
much  the  same  as  those  given  by  Lord 
Mayo  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
circumstances  had  considerably  altered 
in  the  interval.  The  Eussians  had  ad- 
vanced ;  and  while,  at  the  time  of  the 
Umballa  Conference,  the  Ameer  had 
barely  attained  official  recognition,  and 
was  glad  to  have  Lord  Mayo's  friend- 
ship on  any  terms,  at  the  period  of  Lord 
Northbrook' s  Viceroy alty  he  came  for- 
ward to  say — '*  I  have  Lord  Mayo's 
assurances,  but  I  want  something  more 
definite,"  and  was  met  with  the  answer 
— "No;  we  will  adhere  to  our  settled 
policy."  It  was  alleged  that  the  nego- 
tiations carried  on  by  Lord  Lytton  were 
nothing  more  than  a  pretext  for  war ; 
but  Lord  Derby  and  Lord  Carnarvon, 
who  certainly  could  not  be  regarded  as 
favourable  witnesses  for  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  were  in  the  Cabinet  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  tim«,  and  they 
saw  no  tendency  in  the  policy  of  the 
Government  to  war.  He  had  intended 
to  deal  with  the  Constitutional  question, 
but  he  would  not  now  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  by  doing  so.  He  would 
only  say,  in  conclusion,  that  he  con- 
sidered that  the  temporizing  policy  of 
the  Ameer  left  the  Government  no  other 
course  than  they  had  adopted.  The 
Ameer  temporizea,  in  order  to  see  whe- 
ther he  could  come  to  terms  with  Bussia. 
He  TMr.  A.  Gathorne  Hardy)  ventured 
to  think  that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  been  treated,*  under  circumstances 
of  the  greatest  difficulty,  as  no  other 
Government  had  ever  before  been 
treated.  Their  negotiations  had  been 
interrupted  and  their  actions  misinter- 
preted. The  Opposition  had  shown  but 
little  generosity,  and  if  the  wish  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr. 
Chamberlain)  were  fulfilled — namely,  a 
speedy  appeal  to  the  country — he  be- 
lieved the  country  would  show  more 
generosity  than  had  the  Members  of  the 
Opposition.  He  did  not  believe  that 
the  country  was  frightened  by  the  Con- 
stitutional bogies  that  had  been  conjured 
up ;  but  he  believed  it  would  support 
the  Government,  recognizing  that,  though 
under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty 
and  danger,  there  might  possibly  have 
been  some  blundering,  the  Government 
hftd  acted  honestly,  and  had  done  its  duty. 


Mb.  FOLJAMBE  dissented  entirely 
from  the  three  pleas  which  were  offered 
in  justification  of  the  war — namely,  the 
so-called  insult  to  our  Embassy;  the 
danger  apprehended  from  Eussia  ;  and 
the  necessity  for  a  rectification  of  Fron- 
tier. The  insult  to  our  Embassy,  it 
seemed  to  him,  had  no  better  foundation 
than  one  of  those  convenient  telegrams 
of  which,  unfortunately,  wo  had  had 
so  many,  official  or  unofficial ;  and 
which,  having  served  their  purpose  of 
inflaming  the  passions  and  exciting  the 
supposed  patriotic  zeal  of  Englishmen, 
were  contradicted.  With  regard  to  our 
jealousy  of  Eussia,  surely  there  was  no 
reason  for  its  existence  now  that  "  peace 
with  honour"  had  been  brought  back 
from  Berlin,  and  that  Eussia  was  one  of 
our  Allies.  And  as  for  fear  of  Eussia, 
under  whatever  Government  might  exist, 
he  hoped  this  country  occupied  too  high 
a  position  to  do  anything  derogatory  or 
unjust  &om  fear  of  Eussia.  The  third, 
or  **  rectification  of  the  Frontier,"  plea 
was  of  all  three  the  one  that  ought  to 
have  least  weight  in  an  assembly  of 
Englishmen.  Li  plain  language,  it  meant 
nothing  ^more  nor  less  than  coveting 
your  neighbour's  property  and  removing 
your  neighbour's  landmark.  Nothing 
could  be  politically  right  which  was 
morally  wrong;  and  all  the  three  reasons 
alleged  for  the  war  appeared  to  him 
abhorrent  to  his  own  moral  sense  as 
well  as  contrary  to  the  principles  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  sitting  on  the  Opposition  side 
of  the  House,  The  policy  of  the  present 
Gt)vemment  reminded  him  of  the  lines 
of  Moore — 

Has  love  to  that  soul,  so  tender. 

Been  like  our  Lagonian  mine, 
Where  sparkles  of  golden  splendour 

All  over  the  surface  shine- 
But,  if  in  pursuit  wo  go  deeper, 

Allured  by  the  gleam  that  shone, 
Ah !  false  as  the  dream  of  the  sleeper, 

like  Love,  the  bright  ore  is  gone.** 

Mr.  C.  BECKETT-DENISON  said, 
this  was  one  of  the  rare  occasions  on 
which  he  was  not  content  to  give  a  silent 
vote,  and  it  was  with  regret  he  found 
himself  taking  part  in  a  **Pariy  "  de- 
bate on  a  grave  Indian  subject  which 
ought  to  be  looked  at  from  a  far  higher 
point  of  view.  But  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  had  chosen  to  depart  from  the 
healthy  traditions  of  Parliament  on  such 
questions,  and  with  them  the  responsi- 
bilify  of  the  matter  lay.     The  debate, 
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unfortunately,  was  not  only  to  be  re- 
gretted for  itself,  but  also  for  the  lan- 
guage imported  into  it,  particularly  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich.  He  had  always  before 
listened  to  the  right  hon.  Grentleman 
with  pleasure  and  admiration,  and  more 
than  often  with  instruction  and  advan- 
tage ;  but  when  he  heard  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  speak  the  other  evening  he 
said  to  himself — **  How  are  the  mighty 
fallen ! ''  When  he  thought  that  the 
other  day  he  was  a  powerful  Minister 
of  a  powerful  Party,  always  receiving 
for  his  opinions  generous  interpretation 
of  motives,  his  lang^uage  the  other  night 
was  to  his  mind,  he  would  say,  deplor- 
able. He  could  not  better  sum  up  his 
opinion  than  in  the  words  of  a  favourite 
actor  now  living,  in  which  he  said — 
"  Of  all  the  shows  that  ever  we  did  see, 
this  is  the  most  scorching  exhibition  of 
all."  The  right  hon.  Gentloman's  speech 
was  a  scorching  one,  scorching  in  its 
terms,  but  certainly  not  from  the  strength 
of  its  arguments.  Passing  from  that 
painful  subject,  he  came  to  the  indict- 
ment formulated  against  the  Govern- 
ment. He  would  ask  on  what  that  in- 
dictment was  based  ?  and  he  thought  the 
reply  was  that  during  the  last  12  years 
— under  a  succession  of  Viceroys — a  per- 
fectly peaceful  policy  with  regard  to 
Afghanistan  was  pursued,  and  that  all 
of  a  sudden,  without  adequate  motive, 
and  without  the  cognizance  of  the  people 
of  this  country,  that  policy  was  de- 
signedly changed,  and  that  Lords  Salis- 
bury and  Lytton,  acting  in  concert,  so 
conducted  their  negotiations  that  they 
had  virtually,  and  with  malice  prepefise, 
brought  on  the  war  which  was  now  upon 
us.  That,  if  substantiated,  would  be 
the  basest  accusation  that  could  bo 
brought  against  public  men ;  and,  if 
so  substantiated,  they  would  certainly 
deserve  to  be  driven  from  OfEce  and 
from  power.  But  what  were  the  facts  ? 
Lord  Lawrence  and  his  successors  pur- 
sued a  policy  which,  perhaps,  was  fitted 
for  the  times  in  which  they  ruled — a 
policy  designated  by  the  high-flown 
title  of  **  masterly  inactivity."  It  was 
not  a  very  appropriate  title ;  for  it  was 
a  policy  of  referring  to  a  more  conve- 
nient time  and  a  later  day  subjects  that 
might  have  been  dealt  with  and  grappled 
at  the  time.  It  was  not  necessary  to 
say  a  word  in  disrespect  of  the  three 
noble  Lords,  for  they  stood  too  high  in 
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public  estimation  to  be  afiEected  by 
hard  words.  But  he  lamented,  as 
did  the  country,  that  hon.  Members 
in  that  and  the  other  House  shonld 
come  home  and,  by  implication,  throw 
dirt  on  successors,  who  had  to  deal 
with  the  difficulties  they  bequeathed 
them.  The  case  of  Lord  Lytton  stood 
on  different  g^unds.  He  was  engaged 
in  carrying  the  standard  of  the  Queen 
in  a  far  distant  country,  and  conse- 
quently was  not  here  to  defend  himself 
uom  the  charges  of  misconduct  that  had 
been  brought  against  him  by  the  Op- 
position ;  and  he  regretted  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  William  Hay)  should  have 
said  that  the  present  Viceroy  went  out 
to  India  with  the  settled  purpose  ofpro- 
voking  war  with  Afghanistan.  Vivien 
Lord  Lytton  read  tne  debates,  and 
found  that  all  objections  were  centred 
on  him,  and  that  he  had  gone  to  India 
with  the  settled  purpose  of  provoking 
a  war — when  Lord  Lytton  read  that 
language,  and  saw  that  it  was  cheered 
by  hon.  Members  below  the  Gangway, 
he  would  ask  himself,  was  that'  the  jus- 
tice a  man  ought  to  receive  ^m  the 
British  Parliament?  There  was  no 
doubt  but  that  his  policy  was  the  policy 
of  the  Home  Government,  because  they 
were  the  last  men  to  shrink  from  their 
portion  of  responsibility,  and  he  should 
be  ashamed  to  support  any  Gk>vemment 
that  attempted  to  shift  their  responsibility 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  another.  The 
point  raised  in  the  debate  sorely  touched 
the  honour  of  Lord  Lytton,  for  he  was 
charged  with  having  purposely,  know- 
ingly, and  designedly  so  conducted  the 
negotiations  at  Simla,  and  later  on 
through  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  as  to  make  it 
impossible  for  the  Ameer  to  come  to 
terms  and  enter  into  a  Treaty,  and  then 
carrying  on  until  he  had  worked  the 
Ameer  up  to  give  serious  cause  for  of- 
fence. That  was  a  view  of  the  subject 
which  it  was  impossible  that  he  could 
take.  It  was  not  fair  to  Lord  Lytton  or 
Lord  Salisbury ;  and  here  the  indict- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford 
(Mr.  Whitbread)  broke  down.  There 
was  nothing  in  Lord  Salisbury's  in- 
structions to  Lord  Lytton  at  which  any 
high-minded  statesman  need  blush,  or 
anything  in  them  that  might  not  see  the 
light  of  day.  No  secret  was  made  of 
the  fact  that  the  instructions  were 
founded  upon  the  altered  position  of 
Bussia  in  Afghanistan;   and  the  flaw 
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in  tlie  Amendment,  and  in  the  argu- 
ments by  which  it  was  supported,  was 
that  sufficient  consideration  was  not 
given  to  the  changed  circumstances  in 
which  Lord  Salisbury  found  himself 
Was  a  statesman  responsible  for  the 
govemment  of  India  to  shut  his  eyes 
to  what  was  going  on  in  Afghanistan 
and  on  the  Oxus,  and  continue  to  treat 
Indian  subjects  as  in  the  days  of  Lord 
Lawrence,  and  in  the  early  days  of  Lord 
Northbrook  ?  Any  Minister  would  have 
been  bound  to  take  the  changed  circum- 
stances into  consideration  and  to  issue 
instructions  accordingly.  Speaking  of 
the  Ameer,  Lord  Salisbury  said  in  his 
despatch — 

**  He  may  think  himself  bound  to  assert  sup- 
posed rights  which  may  trench  on  the  claims  of 
Kussia  or  of  her  allies ;  and  steps  may  be  taken 
which,  in  the  judgment  of  the  Frontier  com- 
manders, may  render  a  movement  in  advance 
necessary  to  the  honour  of  Hussia  before  your 
Government  has  had  the  opportunity  of  inter- 
posing either  remonstrance  or  restraint.  The 
chance  that  any  of  these  opportunities  would 
be  offered  for  the  establishment  of  a  dominant 
Ilussian  influence  in  Afghanistan  would  be 
materially  diminished,  if  not  wholly  neutral- 
ized, by  the  presence  of  a  British  Officer  in 
that  country.  The  evils  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred would  lose  their  formidable  character  if 
warnings  could  bo  given  to  your  Government, 
or  advice  tendered  to  the  Ameer,  in  good  time. 
They  could  only  grow  to  dangerous  proportions 
if  their  first  commencement  were  hidden  from 

your  knowledge The  case  is  quite 

conceivable,  in  which  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment may  be  able,  by  early  diplomatic  action, 
to  arrest  proceedings  on  the  Frontier  which  a 
few  weeks,  or  even  days,  later  wiU  have  passed 
beyond  the  power  even  of  the  Government  of 
St.  Petersburg  to  control.  On  all  these  grounds. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  continue  to  attach 
very  serious  importance  to  the  presence  of  a 
British  Agent  in  Afghanistan.  I  do  not  gather 
that  your  Excellency  is  inclined  to  differ  from 
'this  judgment.  But,  in  your  opinion,  the  mo- 
ment for  giving  effect  to  it  will  not  arrive  until 
the  advance  of  Russia  is  further  developed,  and 
its  forces  have  occupied  Merv.  In  this  opinion 
it  is  impossible  for  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  concur.** — lAfyhanistany  No.  1,  p.  148.] 

This  showed  that  the  dominant  idea  in 
Lord  Salisbury's  mind  was  that  the 
altered  circumstances  on  the  Frontier 
required  a  different  treatment ;  and  the 
burden  of  subsequent  despatches  was 
that  we  could  do  nothing  witn  the  Ameer 
until  we  could  use  our  own  eyes  and 
ears  within  his  dominions,  Cabul  being 
always  excepted,  and  rightly,  because 
our  presence  there  would  have  been  un- 
f  ayourable  to  the  authority  of  the  Ameer 
with  his  own  people,  though  it  was  far 


different  at  Herat  and  other  places.  But 
the  Ameer  would  not  consent,  not  be- 
cause he  could  not  protect  them,  which 
was  a  fair  pretence  to  put  forward  in 
negotiations,  but  because  he  was  afraid 
that  if  Eesident  Political  Agents  came 
into  his  country  his  dignity  would  suffer, 
and  that  in  course  of  time  he  would 
lose  his  authority  and  his  independent 

gosition.  p*  Hear,  hear  !  'H  Hon. 
[embers  said  **Hear,  hear!"  but  did 
they  mean  to  say  that  because  of  this 
we  ought  not  to  send  Bepresentatives 
there  ?  The  Ameer's  ambition  was  to 
be  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  and  the  Shah  had 
never  objected  to  the  British  Consuls 
residing  in  his  country.  Was  this 
an  objection  that  we,  having  Treaty 
rights  and  material  interests  at  stake, 
were  bound  to  hold  in  regard?  "Was 
that  a  reasonable  objection  for  the 
Ameer  to  make  to  the  British  Govern- 
ment after  receiving  at  various  times 
their  subsidies  of  money  and  arms  ?  He 
believed  if  Shere  Ali  had  yielded  that 
point  we  should  have  been  at  this  mo- 
ment on  friendly  terms — we  should  have 
had  a  British  Resident  at  Herat,  and 
would  have  had  at  the  earliest  mo- 
ment information  which  would  have  en- 
abled us  to  arrange  by  diplomacy  matters 
which  could  now  only  be  rectified  by 
the  sword.  Then  there  was  the  Eussian 
point  of  view.  The  Russians  were 
making  preparations  for  a  state  of  war- 
fare with  this  country.  They  were  more 
on  the  alert  than  we  were,  and  they  took 
their  measures  in  time.  He  read  an  ex- 
tract from  The  Fedomosii,  a  St.  Peters- 
burg paper,  published  after  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  which  said — 

"  General  StolieteflTs  Mission  was  a  diversion 
intended  to  withdraw  England's  attention  from 
the  East  to  the  far  East.  But  we  certainly  did 
not  mean  to  rouse  the  somnolency  of  Great 
Britain  to  the  extent  wo  have.  Great  Britain 
is  actually  preparing  to  destroy  Afghanistan, 
and  thereby  deprive  Kussia  of  all  the  fruits  of 
her  numerous  Asiatic  campaigns — campai^s 
carried  on  for  so  many  years  with  such  enduring 
patience  and  at  such  an  enormous  cost.  Are 
we  now  to  shrink  from  our  duty  and  deliver  our 
^ly  to  the  enemy  ?  If  wo  postpone  succouring 
Shore  Ali  till  the  English  have  established  them- 
selves in  Afghanistan  millions  of  money  and 
numerous  armies  will  be  required  to  turn  the 
invader  out  of  those  Passes  now  thrown  open  to 
us  for  notMng.  To  render  English  attacks  upon 
Afghanistan  altogether  impossible,  it  is  sufficient 
to  send  some  money,  some  artillery,  and  some 
officers  to  Shere  Ali.  This  wiU  defend  the 
PnflflOfli  on  the  maintenance  of  which  depends 
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It  wonld  have  been  imposable  for  any 
Cabinet    to    ignore  that   altered   state 
of  circumstances  in  Afghanistan.     The 
question,  of  coarse,  remained  whether 
what  had  been  done  with  Shere  Ali 
might  not  have  been  accomplished  bj 
other  means — whether  by  prolong^  ne- 
gotiations during  the  winter  they  might 
not  have  brought  the  Ameer  to  a  better 
sense  of  his  position,  risking  the  effect  of 
all  the  arms  and  men  and  money  that 
might  be  poured  into  Afghanistan.  But, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  we 
had  no  alternative,  after  the  failure  of  Sir 
Neville  Chamberlain's  Mission,  but  to 
show  that  we  were  in  earnest,  and  would 
not  permit  the  Ameer  to  say  "nay"  to 
us  while  he  said  "yea"  to  Kussia.   The 
alternative  presented  by  hon.  Members 
opposite  was  that  we  should  have  de- 
clared war    against    Bussia  —  that    it 
would  have  been  more  magnanimous 
and  more  to  the  purpose ;  but  that  ar- 
gument had  been  commented  upon  in 
'  'another  place' '  and  completely  answered. 
After  a  diplomatic  intercourse,  renewed 
during  the  autumn,  on  the  subject,  we 
had  no  c<uu*  helli  with  Bussia  as  re- 
garded the  Stolieteff  Mission.      Some 
hon.  Members  had  asked  whether  the 
Eussian  Mission  was  still  at  Cabul  ?  He 
did  not  know  whether  it  was  there  or 
not ;  but  if  some  members  of  it  should 
still  be  there,  from  his  point  of  view, 
pressure  ought  to  be  put  upon  Bussia 
for  their  withdrawal,  because  it  had 
been  admitted  in  writing  that  the  old 
understanding  retained  all  its  validity 
— that    England     had    her     exclusive 
rights  in  Afghanistan,  and  that  Bussia 
would  maintain  nothing  but  amicable 
relations.     There  need  be  no    quarrel 
with  Bussia  if  she  assented  to  that  un- 
derstanding.    The  case  of  the  Ameer 
was  far  different ;  we  had  our  own  dig- 
nity and  honour  to  defend  in  the  face  of 
India;  and,  in  spite  of  the  imputation 
of  unworthy  motives,  he  did  not  hesitate 
to  express  his  opinion  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not,   under  the  cir- 
cumstances, have  acted  otherwise  than 
as  they  did.     Indeed,   had  Gentlemen 
opposite  been  in  their  place  they  must 
have  adopted  the  same  course.     Had 
they  failed  so  to  act,  and  continued  to 
follow  a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity, 
allowing  Afghanistan  to  become  subject 
to  tlio  dominion  of  Bussia,  they  would 
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hare  been  arraienedbeforepaUicopiniafi 
and  oondemned  for  two  of  the  most 
damning  crimes  statesmen  oonld  be 
guilty  of  —  the  exhibition  of  moral 
cowardice  and  dereliction  of  public  duty. 
With  regard  to  the  argument  of  h<m. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  that  the  present 
time,  when  the  industry  of  the  country 
was  depressed,  was  inopportune  for  goin^ 
to  war,  he  asked  them  to  consider  what 
the  consequences  would  be  if  such  an 
argument  were  logically  acted  upon.  If 
we  were  never  to  make  war  except  when 
the  trade  of  the  country  was  prospering, 
nations  desirous  of  attacking  us  would 
wait  until  trade  was  depressed,  and  then 
say — "Now  that  they  have  not  tho 
courage  of  their  opinions  we  will  make 
war  upon  them."  He  hoped  that  the 
Government  would  not  be  betrayed  into 
the  trap  of  prematurely  saying  what  they 
did  or  did  not  intend  to  do  under  ^ven 
circumstances,  but  that  they  would  judge 
for  themselves  when  the  events  aroso. 
As  this  war  had  been  entered  upon  to 
defend  the  Indian  Frontier,  it  would  be 
unjust  to  throw  the  whole  expense  upon 
the  people  of  this  country ;  but  it  would 
be  wordiy  of  a  great  nation  if  it  shared 
with  India  a  l^ge  proportion  of  the 
cost  in  a  spirit  of  chivahy  and  gene* 
rosity. 

Mb.  BYLANDS:  Sir,  I  am  glad  to 
agree  with  one  remark  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  C.  Beckett- 
Denison).  The  hon.  Gentleman  expressed 
his  reg^t  that  this  case  which  we  are 
now  discussing  has  assumed  a  Party  com- 
plexion ;  and  I  am  quite  of  opinion  that 
it  is  a  deplorable  circumstance  that  when 
this  House  is  sitting  in  judgment  on 
the  policy  of  the  (}ovemment---a  policy 
which  involves  most  serious  and  most 
solemn  issues — we  cannot  approach  the 
consideration  of  that  policy  without 
being  divided  into  sharp  Party  lines. 
I  am  quite  aware  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
on  that  side  of  the  House  are  disposed 
to  believe  that  we,  in  attacking  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  are  actuated  by 
Party  motives,  and  possibly  from  a 
desire  to  disturb  the  Gt)vemment  out  of 
the  seats  that  they  now  occupy.  We, 
on  our  side  of  the  House,  look  across  at 
our  opponents,  and  our  belief  is  that  hon. 
Gentlemen,  the  supporters  of  the  Minis- 
try, with  that  conspicuous  loyalty  to 
their  Party  which  they  continually 
manifest,  are  prepared  at  the  present 
moment  to  ebut  theiir  eyes  to  the  most 
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distinct  evidence  in  regard  to  this  ques- 
tion ;  and  I  believe  they  are  prepared  to 
sacrifice  their  judgraeut,  and  that  hon. 
Gentlemen,  rather  than  vote  in  favour  of 
a  Vote  of  Want  of  Confidence,  would 
swallow  a  great  deal  for  the  sake  of 
Party.  Well,  Sir,  these  are  circum- 
stances which  we  deplore.  We  have  also 
^eard  a  statement  that  the  discussion 
of  this  Indian  policy  on  Party  grounds 
is  a  serious  danc^er  to  our  Empire  in 
India.  The  noble  Lord  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  in  **  another  place," 
referring  to  this  subject,  used  very  strong 
language,  and  said  if  we  make  India  a 
Party  question  the  days  of  our  Indian 
Empire  are  numbered.  I  quite  believe 
that  it  is  a  danger  to  India  if  these 
matters  of  Indian  policy  are  to  be  dis- 
cussed as  a  Party  question.  I  quite 
admit  that  it  is  very  much  to  the  interest 
of  the  Oovernment  of  this  country,  in 
dealing  with  that  Empire,  that  they 
should  be  supported,  as  far  as  possible, 
by  the  imited  voice  of  the  Parliament  of, 
England.  I  can  quite  understand  that 
in  carrying  out  great  operations,  and 
when  we  are  engaged  in  matters  of  very 
great  delicacy,  it  is  important  that  we 
should  have  a  powerful  Government.  I 
can  quite  understand  that  the  Govern- 
ment are  embarrassed  by  the  fact  that 
there  is  a  large  and  infiuential  minority 
arrayed  against  them  in  this  House,  and 
that  in  the  country  there  is  a  very  great 
party  against  them.  Sir,  I  admit  that. 
But  who  are  to  blame  for  this  feeling  of 
Party  on  the  question  of  our  Indian 
Empire  ?  I  charge  upon  the  Government 
the  blame  of  making  this  a  Party  Ques- 
tion. I  say  that  the  Government  have 
taken  an  irretrievable  step.  They  have 
declared  a  war  without  having  consulted, 
in  the  slightest  degree,  the  Bepresen- 
tatives  of  Uie  British  people.  They  have 
ignored  Parliament.  And  it  is  no 
answer  to  that  charge  to  say  that  they 
have  now  called  Parliament  together. 
You  called  Parliament  together.  What 
for  ?  To  consult  Parliament  ?  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  Parliament  is  called  to- 
gether; and  in  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne  certain  accomplished  facts  are 
stated,  about  which  it  is  inoipossible  that 
Parliament  can  take  any  sufficient  action. 
Now,  Sir,  what  would  have  been  the 
course  if  the  Government  had  come 
down  to  this  House  some  few  months 
ago  and  had  taken  Parliament  into  its 
confidence?     If  full  information  had 
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been  laid  on  that  Table — not  with  refers 
ence  to  accompUshed  facts,  but  in  order 
to  give  the  House  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  a  judgment  upon  the  policy 
and  the  circumstances  brought  to  their 
knowledge — I  know  perfectly  well  that 
there  would  have  been  a  certain  amount 
of  independent  criticism  from  those 
Benches  with  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite, 
if  this  matter  had  not  been  absolutely 
determined  beforehand.  And  there 
would  have  been  a  careful  reading  of 
the  Papers ;  and  with  the  feelings  of 
that  sense  of  responsibility  which,  I  am 
sure,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  feel  as 
well  as  ourselves,  they  would  have  taken 
up  the  solemn  issues,  and  exercised  their 
judgment  upon  them.  The  Government 
did  not  want  the  independent  criticiFm 
of  their  own  supporters.  It  would  have 
had  fair  criticism  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  also  had  the  benefit  of 
knowing  what  the  public  opinion  of  the 
country  was  with  reference  to  these 
matters.  If  the  Government  had  taken 
that  course,  there  would  have  been  no 
war.  I  have  a  very  strong  opinion  that 
if  the  country  had  been  in  possession  of 
information,  and  had  been  able  to 
discuss  the  matter,  I  believe  firmly  that 
no  war  would  have  been  declared. 
But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war  had 
not  been  prevented,  and  the  judgment 
of  the  House  had  supported  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  I  can  only  say  that, 
under  those  circumstances,  you  would 
not  have  that  strong  antagonism  that 
you  are  meeting  with  at  the  present 
moment.  I  believe  that  we  should  have 
approached  the  matter  in  a  different 
spirit,  and  that  a  large  amount  of  Party 
animosity  would  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  Government  not  only  refused  to 
consult  Parliament,  but  they  misled  and 
hoodwinked  Parliament.  They  did  this, 
I  am  bound  to  say,  by  statements  of 
such  a  character  that  it  requires  the 
greatest  charity  to  believe  that  they  were 
not  made  with  a  view  to  mislead.  In 
taking  this  course  the  Government,  as 
far  as  they  are  able,  have  made  this 
House  lose  its  hold  on  the  Executive  Ad- 
ministration of  the  country,  and  what 
will  be  the  consequence  if  this  course  is 
persevered  in  ?  It  so  happened  that  on 
tiie  28th  February,  1859,  a  very  distin- 
gu.  shed  Member  of  this  House — a  gen- 
tie^man  of  the  highest  authority — ^made 
some  remarks  upon  this  subject.  He 
said — 
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serious  burdens.  Doos  the  Gkyremment 
think  that  the  people  will  allow  this 
Prerogative  to  continue  to  be  exorciBed, 
without  some  control?  Hitherto,  the 
Prerogative  to  declare  war  has  been 
concealed  and  tempered  by  the  under- 
standing that  it  would  not  be  exercised, 
except  in  cases  of  unexpected  and  im- 
mediate emergency.  I  very  much  qnee- 
tion  whether  any  case  of  such  extreme 
emergency  could  arise  sufficient  to  justify 
the  exercise  of  the  Prerogative  without 
Parliamentary  sanction.  But  there  has 
been  no  such  emergency  in  this  case 
that  could  be  pretended  for  a  moment. 
This  Prerogative  has  been  paraded  be- 
fore the  country  in  its  most  repulsiTO 
feature ;  and  the  challenge  clearly  given 
to  the  country  is — whether  this  Piero- 
gative  should  continue  or  not  ?  We  may 
estimate  very  accurately  what  the  result 
of  the  challenge  will  be.  I  have  no 
doubt  that  the  present  House  of  Com- 
monR  will  be  willing,  by  supporting  the 
.Government  in  the  action  they  have 
taken,  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  Parlia- 
ment and  maintain  the  Prerogative  of 
the  Crown.  This  struggle  will  not  end 
in  this  House.  The  people  who  elect 
the  House  of  Commons  will  take  up 
this  challenge,  and  I  believe  firmly 
— that  the  peoplo  will  not  consent  that 
this  House — to  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Disraeli — 


**  If  this  House  loses  its  hoM  over  the  Execu- 
tive of  the  country,  what  happens?  We  fall 
back  on  a  bureaucratic  system,  and  we  should 
find  ourselves,  after  all  our  struggles,  in  the  very 
same  position  which  in  1640  we  had  to  extricate 
ourselves  from.  Your  Administration  would  be 
carried  on  by  a  Court  ^linister,  perhaps  a  Court 
minion.'* — [3  Uansartl^  clii.  981.] 

These  were  wise  words,  and  they  were 
uttered  by  the  right  hon.  Benjamin 
Disraeli ;  and  now  the  Earl  of  Beacons- 
field,  as  Prime  Minister  of  England,  is 
adding  to  the  marvellous  inconsistency 
of  his  career  by  endeavouring  to  lose 
the  hold  of  the  House  of  Commons  on 
the  Executive  Government.  The  Go- 
vernment in  their  proceedings  have 
treated  with  contempt  the  Parliament 
of  the  people,  and  they  have  magnified 
the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown.  Now, 
Sir,  I^enture  to  say  that  that  course  is 
not  calculated  to  promote  the  interests 
of  the  Crown.  I  believe  that  it  is  a 
dangerous  and  a  revolutionary  course, 
because  it  tends  to  disturb  the  settled 
relationship  which  exists  between  the 
Crown  and  the  pooplo.  It  has  been 
said  that  the  British  Constitution  is  a 
compromise.  There  are  the  Throe 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  and  each  of  these 
Estates  have  certain  abstract  rights ;  and 
it  is  understood  that  if  one  of  these 
Estates  presses  its  abstract  rights,  and 
pushes  them  to  the  utmost,  you  must 
inevitably  have  a  dead-lock  and  have 
danger.  We  charge  upon  the  Govern- 
ment that  they  are  doing  this.  They 
are  pushing  to  an  extreme  and  danger- 
ous extent  the  abstract  right  of  one  of 
the  Three  Estates  of  the  Healm,  and  I 
think  that  that  is  a  danger.  Now,  Sir, 
I  tliiiik  that,  in'  view  of  these  circum- 
stances, we  ought  to  remember  that  in 
this  country  we  have  called  into  exist- 
ence, by  recent  legislation,  a  great  de- 
mocratic power.  We  have  enabled  the 
people  of  tliis  country  to  take  part,  by 
their  Representatives  in  this  House,  in 
the  Government  of  the  country ;  and  so 
joalous  have  we  been  of  the  liberties  of 
the  Representatives  of  the  people  in 
Parliament,  that  we  will  not  allow  the 
Queen  to  impose  a  single  farthing  of 
taxation,  unless  with  the  consent  of  the 
Representatives  of  the  people  ;  and  yet, 
although  wo  are  so  jealous  of  the  right 
of  the  Crown  to  tax  the  people  in  the 
slightest  degree,  we  are  prepared  to 
give  to  the  Crown  a  Prerogative  which 
in  its  operation  may,  by  involving  this 
country  in    war,    involve    us    in    very 
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"  should  lose  its  hold  over  the  E!xecuti\*e  of 
the  country,  or  that  the  Administratiaii  should 
be  carried  on  by  a  Court  Minister  or  a  Court 


minion. 


L"  Hear,  hear ! "]  Hon.  Gentlemen  op- 
posite evidently  cheer  under  the  impres- 
sion that  the  peoj>le  of  the  country  would 
consent  to  no  alteration  in  the  rights  of 
tlie  Prerogative.  ["  No,  no  !  "]  Well, 
I  can  tell  hon.  Gentlemen  that  this  is 
not  the  first  time  that  there  has  been  a 
struggle  in  relation  to  the  Royal  Prero- 
gative. Our  forefathers  had  struggles 
in  regard  to  the  Royal  Prerogative. 
["  Question !  "]  It  is  veiy  close  to  the 
question.  We  are  dealing,  at  the  pre- 
sent moment,  with  the  exercise  of  the 
Prerogative ;  and  I  sa}'  that  our  fore- 
fathers hated  the  very  word,  because 
they  saw  that  the  exercise  of  the  Prero- 
gative on  many  occasions  had  involved 
this  country  in  serious  difficulty.  The 
result  of  the  struggles  in  former  days 
was  the  curtailment  of  the  Prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  I  believe  firmly  that 
the  result  of  the  struggle  we  are  now 
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entering  upon  will  be  that  there  will  be 
saoh  a  declaration  on  the  part  of  the 
constituencies  as  will  require  that  in 
future  some  restrictions  should  be  placed 
on  the  right  of  the  Grown  to  declare  war. 
It  is  said  that  we  have  no  right  to  com- 
plain in  this  matter.  We  are  told  that 
I^arliament  even  now — although  war 
has  been  declared  under  the  Prerogative 
of  the  Grown — that  Parliament  has  its 
remedy  by  passing  a  Vote  of  Gensure 
upon  the  Government.  We  know  per- 
fectly well  that  that  is  futile — we  know 
Serfectly  well  that  when  war  has  been 
eclared  the  House  of  Gommons  is 
powerless  to  deal  with  it,  and  the  passing 
of  a  Vote  of  Gensure  on  the  Government 
would  do  little  to  alleviate  or  remove  the 
injury  which  has  been  done.  There  has 
been  a  good  deal  said,  in  the  course  of 
tills  debate,  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war ; 
and  no  doubt  the  House  of  Gommons, 
now  that  war  has  been  commenced,  are 
called  upon  to  consider  whether  it  is 
justified  by  facts  laid  before  the  House. 
I  have  carefully  studied  the  voluminous 
documents  laid  on  the  Table ;  and  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  the  conclusion  I  have 
come  to  is,  that  while  Government  have 
unnecessarily  kept  back  information  the 
House  is  entitled  to  receive,  there  has 
been  an  attempt,  by  means  of  Lord 
Granbrook's  despatch,  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  as  to  the  origin  of  the  war ; 
and  that  by  disingenuous  representations 
the  Government  seek  to  disguise  the 
origin  of  the  war,  or  to  mislead  the 
public  as  to  why  the  war  has  been  com- 
menced. I  am  sorry  that  the  hou.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Ganterbury 
(Mr.  A.  Gathome  Hardy),  who  repre- 
sented Lord  Granbrook  in  this  House  to- 
night, has  left  his  seat :  for  I  meant  to 
tell  him  that  certainly  no  one  wishes  to 
impute  improper  motives  to  Lord  Gran- 
brook; we  respect  Lord  Granbrook,  per- 
sonally, most  highly.  But  what  we  do 
say  is,  that  this  despatch  to  which  his 
name  is  attached  is,  in  our  judgment, 
one  which  is  not  consistent  with  the 
actual  facts  of  the  case;  we  say  that 
Lord  Granbrook  has  not  fairly  put  the 
case  before  the  public.  Lord  Salisbury, 
in  **  another  place,"  has  spoken  of  the 
**  utter  wretchedness"  of  this  personal 
dispute  between  Lord  Northbrook  and 
other  noble  Lords  connected  with  the 
Government  of  India.  But  it  is  by  no 
means  a  mere  personal  matter — the  ques- 
tion vfe  haye  to  deal  with  is  this— Did 


or  did  not  this  despatch  of  Lord  Gran- 
brook attempt  to  conceal  an  entire 
change  of  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Go- 
vernment, under  cover  of  mis-statements 
which  had  the  effect  of  throwing  blame 
on  the  policy  of  the  previous  Govern- 
ment ?  On  what  ground  can  it  be  con- 
tended that  the  policy  of  Lord  North- 
brook  and  his  Predecessors  has  had  the 
effect  of  compelling  the  policy  of  the 
present  Government  ?  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  there  has  been  a  very  decided 
change  of  policy.  In  1877  the  Ghan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  described  in 
this  House  the  two  schools  of  policy  in 
connection  with  the  Government  of 
India — 

"  The  school  which  advocates  what  may  ho 
called  a  forward  policy,  and  the  opposite  school, 
which  is  rather  for  keeping  hack,  and  not  com- 
mitting us  to  advancing  heyond  our  Frontiers.'* 
— [3  Hantardf  ccxxxvi.  718.] 

And  on  that  occasion  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  decidedly  that  he  was  of 
the  latter  school,  and  that  he  was  op- 
posed to  our  advancing  beyond  our 
Frontier.  But  at  that  very  time  the  Go- 
vernment were  reversing  the  policy  of 
their  Predecessors  and  were  adopting 
the  **  forward  school,"  which  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  condemned.  My  com- 
plaint against  LordGranbrook's  despatch 
is,  that  it  gives  an  entirely  inadequate 
and  a  misleading  account  of  the  orison 
of  the  war.  It  appears  to  be  an  indict- 
ment against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
prepared  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  an 
advocate,  and  with  a  very  unscru- 
pulous disregard  of  the  actual  cir- 
cumstances of  the  case.  I  dipi  not 
prepared  to  accept  in  any  way  the 
statement  of  the  Government  as  put 
forward  in  the  official  documents  as  a 
justification  of  the  war.  The  Ghancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  the  other  night  re- 
sented the  idea,  thrown  out  by  the  noble 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  that 
the  Government  had  been  picking  a 
quarrel  with  the  Ameer,  and  declared 
that  if  the  Government  had  been  attempt- 
ing to  pick  a  quarrel  it  would  have  been 
guilty  of  a  great  crime.  I  do  not  mean 
to  say  that  they  intended  to  force  a 
quarrel ;  but  we  are  entitled  to  say,  if 
their  measures  were  such  as  necessarily 
to  create  war,  that  whatever  their  in- 
tentions were,  they  actually  provoked  a 
quarrel.  Every  step  they  had  taken  for 
four  months  could  only  have  one  result, 
and  that  was  to  bring  about  a  war  with 
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tbe  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.     I  will  not 
trouble  the  House  by  referring  to  the 
Blue  Book,  for  I  have  no  wish  to  tres- 
pass beyond  the  half-hour  I  have  given 
myself.     But  I  repeat  that,  step  by  step, 
the  Government  rendered  war  inevitable. 
Amongst  other  things,  there  has  been  an 
allusion  made  to  the  message  which  our 
Representative  sent  to  the  Ameer  of  Af- 
ghanistan, in  which  he  threatens  that  if 
the  Ameer  did  not  come  to  our  terms  we 
would  arrange  with  Bussia,  and  wipe 
Afghanistan  from  the  map.     I  think  the 
lion.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  an-angement  whatever  between 
the    Hussian    Government    and    Lord 
Lvtton.     Do  I  understand  that  the  hon. 
Gentleman  is  prepared  to  deny  that  Lord 
Lytton  had  any  understanding  with  the 
Eussian    Ambassador     before    he    left 
England    for    India?    I    can    tell  the 
Under  .Secretary  that  it  is  notorious  that 
ly^rd  lA-tton  had  several  interviews  with 
Count  Schouvaloff  before  leaving  Eng- 
land ;  and  what  we  are  entitled  to  know 
is  this — Had  Lord  Lytton  any  authority 
for  saying,  in  the  most  explicit  terms,  that 
liussia  was  quite  willing  to  join  us  in 
pulling  to  pieces  the  Ameer's  tenitory, 
and  that  we  by  such  nn  arrangement 
with  Kussia  might  be  prepared  to  wipe 
Afghanistan  out  of  existence  ?    I  think 
the  Under  Secretary  ought  to  tell  us 
which  alternative  he  accepts.     Did  Lord 
I^ytton  mako  this  statement  without  any 
foundation,  and  simply  with  the  view  of 
alarniing  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  or 
did  he   base  it   on  truth?    If  it  were 
based  on  truth,  then  I  think  wo  should 
know  what  that  basis  of  truth  is.     I  am 
bound  to  say  that  I  feel  that  the  Govern- 
ment, in  declaring  this  war  upon  such 
insufficient  grounds,   have    incurred   a 
very   grave    responsibility.      I    cannot 
imagine  a  moro  solemn  position  for  the 
Government  to  be  placed  in.     When  a 
doubt  existed  in  a  case  against  a  prisoner 
he  was  given  the  benefit  of  it ;    but  in 
this  matter,  although  the  question  was 
full  of  doubt,  the  Government  did  not 
hesitate  for  a  moment,  but  launched  our 
armies  upon  Afghanistan,  causing  not 
only    the  loss  of  many  of  our  brave 
soldiers,  but  great  loss  of  life  and  de- 
struction of  property  in  the  country  we 
are  invading.     Not  only  did  a  doubt 
exist  in  the  case,  but  the  Gx)vemment 
could  not  justify  the  war.     If  we  wish 
to  find  out  what  the  objects  and  justifi- 
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cation  of  the  war  are,  and  we  look  to  tlie 
Proclamation  of  the  'Vioerojy  or  to  the 
despatch  of  Lord  Granbrook.  or  to  the 
speech  of  the  Premier  at  the  Mansion 
House,  we  find  very  distinct  and  separate 
explanations  given  of  the  objects  which 
the  war  is  intended  to  promote.  I  think, 
under  these  circomstanpes,  we  are  en- 
titled to  say  that  the  Government  ha¥0 
entirely    failed    in    laying  before    the 
House  andthecountry  sufficient  reason  for 
taking  this  precipitate  step.     ["  Divide, 
divide!"]    No  doubt  the  hon.  Gentle* 
man  who  cries  ''Divide,  divide!"  cal- 
culates   upon    a    large  Parliamentary 
majority ;  and  I  have  no  donbt  tha  the 
thinks  that  Parliamentary  majorities, 
like  charity,  cover  a  multitude  of  sins. 
But    Parliamentary  majorities    cannot 
free    you    from    the     requirements    of 
justice,  and  cannot  blot  out  the  obliga- 
tions of  morality  and  religion.   I  believe 
this  war,  so  commenced  by  the  Govern- 
ment,   is    contrary  to   the  obligations 
of  morality  and    religion;     I  believe 
it    is     altogether     repugnant    to    the 
Christian  feeling  of  the  country.     We 
have  been  told  that  we  ought  to  look 
upon  this  question  with  Asiatic,  and  not 
with  European,  eyes  ;  but  I  prefer  our 
standard  to  the  standard  of  uncivilized 
and  barbarous  countries.     Surely   we 
are  not  going  to  ignore  morality  and 
Christianity  in  the  policy  of  our  Govern- 
ment— principles  which  have  been  laid 
aside    and  forgotten    by    the     present 
Government.     I  am  obliged  to  the  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Whitbread)  for  afford- 
ing me  the  opportunity  of  voting  against 
this  war ;   because  I  am  convinced  that 
however  small  our  minority  may  be,  yet 
in  entering  our  protest  against  the  war 
we  shall  be  justified  in  the  eyes  of  the 
countrj',  and  when  history  records  pre- 
sent   events,    the    calm  judgment .  of 
posterity  will  condemn  the  reckless  and 
hastv  policy  of  the  Government. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  regretted  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  should  have  made  an  attack 
on  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury;  but  he 
hoped  the  hon.  Gentleman  would,  on  re- 
flection, withdraw  it.  The  charge  was 
one  of  such  a  kind  that  it  ought  not  to 
have  been  brought  in  an  Assembly  of 
Gentlemen  against  one  whose  conduct  as 
a  public  servant,  and  as  a  former  Mem- 
ber of  that  House,  should  have  spared 
him  from  such  an  attack.  Since  the  hon. 
Member  for  Elgin  had  made  his  speeehy 
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he  had  referred  to  the  report,  given  in 
extenso  in  Hansard j  of  the  Question  put 
in  June,  1877,  by  the  Duke  of  Argyll, 
and  the  answer  made  to  it  by  the  Mar- 
quess of  Salisbury,  then  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  with  regard  to  our  rela- 
tions with  Afghanistan.  In  that  House 
their  rules  required  Questions  to  bo  put 
categorically,  and  as  categorically  an- 
swered by  Members  ;  but  the  practice  in 
the  other  House  was  different ;  and  un- 
less hon.  Gentlemen  consulted  Hansard, 
they  miglit  be  under  the  impression  that 
a  distinct  Question  had  been  asked  in 
**  another  place,"  and  that  an  evasive 
answer  had  been  given  to  it.  That,  in- 
deed, was  the  charge  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Elgin.  The  fact,  however, 
was  that  the  so-called  Question  occupied 
five  columns  of  Hansard,  and  the  reply 
to  it  three  columns.  In  the  course  of 
his  remarks  the  Marquess  of  Salisbury 
spoke  as  follows  : — 

*»  The  noble  Duke  (tho  Duke  of  Ar^ll)  al- 
luded to  the  fact  that  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
docs  not  allow  a  British  Envoy  to  reside  at  his 
Court.  The  noble  Duke  evidently  regards  this 
refusal  as  an  act  of  semi-barbarism,  and  said 
that  the  Araccr  of  Cabnl  was  the  only  Potentate 
with  whom  wo  had  relations  over  the  globe 
who  would  not  receive  our  Envoy.  I  am  not 
prepared  to  dispute  the  liberty  of  action  be- 
longing to  the  Ameer ;  but  the  result  is,  that  we 
are  obliged  to  conmiunicate  with  him  in  a  more 
formal  and  open  method  than  would  be  other- 
wise necessary,  and  that  suggestions,  explana- 
tions, and  requests  which,  if  we  had  ordinary 
diplomatic  relations  with  the  Ameer  would  be 
sent  through  a  Biitiah  officer  residing  at  his 
Court,  have,  as  matters  stand,  to  be  sent 
through  some  other  diplomatic  channel."  — 
[3  Hansard,  ccxxxiv.  1834-5.] 

The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  then  epi- 
tomized the  series  of  Questions,  four  in 
number,  which  had  been  put  to  him, 
and  answered  them  all  categorically, 
accompanied  by  the  explanation  that, 
for  reasons  of  State  policy,  a  more 
complete  and  positive  answer  could  not 
then  be  furnished.  The  noble  Marquess 
continued — 


*•  With  respect  to  the  information  asked  for 
by  the  noble  Duke,  I  can  hardly  give  him  much 
positive  knowledge ;  but  I  think  I  can  give  him 
some  negative  information.  He  has  derived 
from  the  sources  open  to  him  the  following 
statement,  as  I  unaerstood  him — that  we  had 
tried  to  force  an  Envoy  upon  the  Ameer  at  Cabul 
— that  we  had  selected  for  that  purpose  Sir 
Lewis  Felly,  whose  vigour  of  mind  and  action 
might  possibly  inspire  apprehension  in  the 
Councils  of  a  Native  Prince —  that  we  had  sup- 
ported this  d'.'roand  by  a  large  assemblage  of 
troops  on  the  Norlh-Wostcrn  Frontier,  and  that 
we  were  preparing  boats  upon  the  Indus.  Now, 


we  have  not  tried  to  force  an  Envoy  upon  the 
Ameer  at  Cabul — we  have  not  suggested  Sir 
Lewis  Pelly  as  an  Envoy  to  Cabul — the  troops 
were  assembled  on  the  North- Western  Frontier 
without  the  slightest  reference  to  any  such  de- 
mand ;  and  with  regard  to  the  boats  on  the 
Indus,  I  never  heard  of  them  until  to-day.  Our 
relations  with  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  have  under- 
gone no  material  change  since  last  year.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  is  worse  disposed  towards  us 
than  hitherto,  or  that  his  feelings  are  in  any 
way  more  embittered  towards  the  British  Go- 
vernment.**— [Ibid,"] 

All  who  remembered  the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury's  bearing  as  a  Minister  while 
in  that  House  would  admit  that  his 
answers  to  Questions  were  uniformly 
as  clear,  distinct,  and  accurate  as  any 
statements  which  could  possibly  be 
conceived;  and  he  was  sure  that  the 
noble  Marquess'  vindication  of  his  own 
character  **  elsewhere  V  had  been  quite 
sufficient  in  the  eyes  of  the  country 
to  put  a  stop  to  these  charges  on  his 
personal  honour.  Passing  from  that 
subject,  he  had  heard  with  great  in- 
terest and  satisfaction  the  statement 
made  by  many  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site, who  had  formerly  held  office, 
that  they  would  be  prepared,  if  now  in 
power,  in  these  circumstances,  not  to  go 
to  war  with  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
but  to  declare  war  against  Eussia.  In 
1873,  however,  when  hon.  Geutlomeu 
opposite  had  an  opportunity  of  arresting 
the  advance  of  Bussia,  they  were  afraid 
to  make  known  to  the  Russian  Govern- 
ment what  Lord  Northbrook,  their  own 
Governor- General  of  India,  wished  fo  bo 
commimicated  to  that  Power.  In  the 
Central  Asia  Papers,  page  206,  No.  12, 
appeared  the  following  letter  from  the 
Foreign  Office,  dated  August  25th,  1873, 
and  addressed  by  Mr.  Hammond  to  Sir 
John  Kaye : — 

'*  I  am  to  request  that  you  will  state  to  the 
Duke  of  Argyll  that  Lord  Granville  would  not 
think  it  desirable  to  communicate  to  the  Russian 
Government,  as  suggested  by  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, a  copy  of  the  former  despatch,  and  so 
convey  to  it  indirectly  an  intimation  that  eny 
aggression  by  it  on  Afghanistan  would  be  resisted 
by  Great  Britain  with  force  of  arms." 

Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  thought  it 
right  now,  when  a  diiferent  feeling  ex- 
isted in  the  country  as  to  Hussia,  to 
swim  with  the  tide,  and  to  suggest  that 
they  were  bold  enough  to  make  an  attack 
on  BuBsia,  if  necessary,  for  the  interests 
of  our  Indian  Empire.  If  the  communi- 
cation which  Lord  Northbrook  recom- 
mended Lord  Granville  to  make  to  Bussia 
had  been  made,  it  would  have  given 

[mrdNightA 
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notice  to  Eussia  to  withdraw  Generals 
Kaufmann  and  Tchemayeff,  who  were 
working  upon  the  Tartar  tribes  north  of 
the  Oxus,  and  the  present  complications 
would  not  have  arisen.  It  had  been 
said,  on  what  he  thought  questionable 
information,  that  the  action  of  the  Ameer 
was  not  of  a  kind  to  justify  a  declaration 
of  war.  If  any  hon.  Member  would  take 
the  trouble  to  consult  VattoPs  Law  of 
Nationn  he  would  find  that  the  Ameer 
had,  in  resisting  the  Mission  of  Sir 
Neville  Ohamberlainy  committed  an  act 
which,  between  thoroughly  civilized 
States,  was  understood  to  necessarily  in- 
volve a  declaration  of  war.  Vattel  thus 
laid  down  the  law  on  the  point — 

"  Every  sovereign  State,  then,  has  a  right  to 
send  and  rocoivo  public  Ministers ;  for  thoy  aro 
the  necessary  instruments  in  the  management  of 
those  affiiirs  which  Sovereigns  have  to  transact 
with  ejich  other,  and  the  channels  of  that  corre- 
spondence which  they  have  a  right  to  carry  on.  . . 
Such  being  the  rights  of  nations,  a  Sovereign 
who  attempts  to  hinder  another  from  sending  or 
receiving  public  jSIinisters  does  him  an  injury, 
and  oflfends  against  the  Law  of  Nations.  It  is 
attacking  a  nation  in  one  of  her  most  valuable 
rights,  and  disputing  her  title  to  that  which 
Nature  herself  gives  to  every  independent 
society ;  it  is  oflfering  an  insult  to  nations  in 
general,  and  tearing  asunder  the  ties  by  which 

thoy  are  united A  Sovereign  cannot, 

without  very  particular  reasons,  refuse  admitting 
and  hearing  the  Minister  of  a  friendly  Power, 
or  of  one  with  whom  he  is  at  peace.  But  in 
case  there  be  reasons  for  not  admitting  him  into 
the  heart  (^f  the  country,  he  may  notify  to  him 
tliat  ho  will  send  proper  persons  to  moot  him  at 
nn  api)ointod  place  on  the  Frontier,  there  to 
hear  his  proposals.  It  then  becomes  the  foreign 
iMinister  s  duty  to  stop  at  the  place  assigned. 
rt  is  sufficient  that  he  obtains  a  hearing,  that 
being  the  utmost  he  has  a  right  to  expect." 
—IChitty,  new  Ed.  1834,  pp.  453-5-6.] 

It  was  clear  that  if  the  Ameer  of  Af- 

fhanistan  claimed  to  be  a  civilized 
^ower  and  not  a  protected  State,  he  had 
clearly  infringed  the  law  which  he  had 
quoted,  and  had  justified  the  war  against 
him ;  for  he  had  opposed  Sir  Neville 
Chamberlain's  Embassy  at  Ali  Musjid, 
a  fort,  not  iu  Afghan  territory,  but  in 
Afridi  territory,  and  if  under  the  pro- 
toctiou  of  any  one,  under  ours.  He 
supposed,  however,  we  were  not  justi- 
fied on  that  ground  alone ;  but  on 
the  bold  ground  that  Eussia,  having 
undertaken  not  to  cross  the  Oxus 
or  to  interfere  with  Afghanistan,  had 
sent  a  Mission  to  Cabul,  and  stimulated 
Afghanistan  and  its  tribes  to  break  off 
friendly  relations  with  our  Indian  Go- 
vernment.   He  looked  upon  our  neces- 

8ir  John  Hay 


sity  for  entering  Afghanistan  with  no 
fear ;  for  he  thought  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous that  the  time  should  come  when 
the  Sepoy  and  the  Cossack  should  act  as 
outposts  on  the  Oxus,  and  when  two 
civilized  Powers  could  be  placed  in 
communication  with  each  other  without 
the  intervention  of  savage  tribes  whom 
neither  could  control.  He  should  give 
his  cordial  support  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government. 

Me.  GOSCHEN  :  I  think  that  in  this 
discussion  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  those  who  have  been  the  champions 
of  the  course  which  they  have  pursued, 
have  almost  forgotten  two  important 
facts — the  one,  that  they  have  been  five 
years  in  Ofiice  ;  and  the  other,  that  the 
Military  Expedition  to  Afghanistan  is, 
after  all,  but  an  episode  in  the  g^eat 
drama  of  Berlin.  I  state,  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  have  forgotten  the 
former  circumstance,  because  they  seem 
on  no  occasion  to  be  able  to  meet 
the  arguments  of  the  Opposition,  except 
by  a  tu  quoque.  Even  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  has  just  sat 
down  (Sir  John  Hay)  hfid  no  better 
answer  to  give  to  the  argument,  that  if  war 
was  necessary  at  all  just  now  it  should 
have  been  undertakeu  against  Bussia 
instead  of  Afghanistan,  than  by  referripg 
to  an  incident  which  occurred  in  1873. 
The  Opposition  have  been  charged,  both 
in  and  out  of  the  House,  with  having 
been  mainly  occupied  in  examining  into 
the  mind  and  feelings  of  the  Ameer, 
instead  of  discussing  the  policy  of  the 
future,  and  the  great  questions  which 
are  at  present  before  the  House.  I 
myself  do  not  propose  to  continue  tho 
psychological  analysis  of  the  motives 
which  actuated  that  Oriental  Potentate  ; 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
Opposition  did  not  start  that  discussion-— 
they  consider  that  they  are  bound  to  deal 
with  the  present — ^but  they  were  informed 
suddenly  one  morning  that,  although 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had  been 
five  years  in  Office,  the  irritation  of  tho 
Ameer  of  five  years  ag^  had  prevented 
their  carrying  out  the  policy  of  their 
hearts,  and  had  embarked  them  on  a 
war  with  Afghanistan.  Is  it  not  a  pre- 
posterous case  to  set  up,  that  a  Govern- 
ment with  a  large  majority,  containing 
strong  men  who  manage  to  have  their 
own  way,  even  against  their  own  sup- 
porters, and  possessujg  distinct  princi- 
ples, should,  after  five  years  in  office, 
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have  been  baffled  entirely  by  the  irrita- 
tion produced  five  years  ago  upon  the 
mind  of  the  Ameer  ?  All  this  is  en- 
tirely beside  the  mark — the  complica- 
tions had  been  produced  by  the  events  of 
the  last  year;  and  therefore  we  need  not 
look  so  far  back  as  the  year  1873  to  be 
able  to  find  the  precise  and  definite  causes 
which  have  produced  those  results.  I 
maintain  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, with  all  the  advantages  derived 
from  their  public  officers,  and  with  all 
the  documentary  evidence  which  they 
themselves  have  supplied,  have  not  been 
successful  in  proving  the  case  they  thus 
got  up  ;  and  I  maintain  that  the  Cabinet 
had  not  proved  that  at  the  time  when  the 
Government  acceded  to  Office  the  mind 
of  the  Ameer  was  in  the  state  which 
they  allege.  But,  with  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House,  I  will  remove  the 
sphere  of  the  discussion  from  Cabul 
to  St.  Petersburg  and  Central  Asia. 
The  Afghan  Blue  Book  is  a  most  in- 
teresting document ;  but  the  documents 
relating  to  Central  Asia  are  more  in- 
teresting still.  Hon.  Members  opposite 
will  admit  that  fact ;  and  if  Parliament 
has  been  summoned  on  this  occasion  to 
consider  large  questions  —  questions 
which  we  are  told  vitally  affect  the  future 
interests  of  the  country — it  is  not  be- 
cause w^e  have  to  deal  only  with  Afghan- 
istan, but  because  our  relations  with  a 
great  Power  ai^e  really  in  debate.  I  do 
not  propose  for  a  moment  to  shun  the 
difficulties  of  that  position ;  but  I  think 
that  hon.  Gentlemen  jopposite  will  find, 
when  they  have  carefully  studied  these 
Central  Asia  Papers,  that  the  study  will 
not  afford  them  satisfaction  as  to  the 
course  which  has  been  pursued  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government.  The  Military 
Expedition  to  Afghanistan  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  turn  which  the  Eastern 
Question  has  taken.  In  fact,  if  I 
may  use  the  simile,  they  were  more 
concerned  to  discuss  the  history  of  the 
iron  pots  than  of  the  pipkin  which  was 
to  be  crushed.  Let  me  at  once  indicate 
one  or  two  salient  points.  In  April, 
1878,  the  Indian  troops  were  brought 
to  Malta;  in  May  an  Emissary  went 
from  Tashkend  to  the  Ameer  at  Bok- 
hara, and  the  first  steps  were  taken 
in  regard  to  the  Bussian  Embassy.  Those 
we^  significant  dates.  Then  came  the 
further  tension  between  England  and 
Hussia,  and  the  starting  of  the  Embassy 
for  Cabul.     If  datea    are    matter   of 


curiosity,  I  think  it  will  be  found  that 
those  I  have  referred  to  form  a  re- 
markable coincidence;  for  in  the  same 
week  in  July,  when  the  Prime  Minister 
and  Lord  Salisbury  entered  London  in 
triumph,  and  proclaimed  **  Peace  with 
honour''  from  the  windows  of  Whitehall, 
the  Russian  Envoy  was  entering  Cabul 
in  triumph,  with  salvoes  of  artillery,  not 
carrying  peace  and  honour,  but  the 
embers  of  a  war,  and  that  not  against 
Kussia,  but  with  Afghanistan.  That 
was  as  distinct  a  breach  of  an  honourable 
engagement  as,  I  believe,  was  ever 
committed  on  the  part  of  one  great 
nation  towards  another.  [**  Question !  "J 
We  have  been  summoned  to  discuss 
these  matters  in  a  serious  light,  and 
asked  not  to  confine  ourselves  simply  to 
the  consideration  of  points  in  the  mind 
of  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan ;  and  I  trust 
that  hon.  Members  opposite  will  not 
prevent  me  from  discharging  my  duty, 
in  discussing  the  entry  into  Cabul  of 
the  Bussian  Envoy  —  a  circumstance 
which  every  Englishman  must  deplore, 
and  which  is  deplored  as  much  on 
this  side  of  the  House  as  on  the 
other.  I  wish  to  make  my  point  good 
by  showing  the  connection  that  exists 
between  the  Eastern  Question  and  the 
Afghan  troubles.  Following  the  ex- 
ample of  an  hon.  Member  who  ad- 
dressed the  House  a  few  moments  ago 
— and  who  seemed  to  assume  that  the 
greatest  possible  importance  ought  to  be 
attached  to  everything  that  issues  from 
the  Russian  Press — I  will  quote  an  ex-, 
tract  from  a  Russian  newspaper,  which 
is  contained  in  the  Blue  Book,  and  was 
sent  over  from  St.  Petersburg  to  the  Go- 
vernment, as  an  illustration  of  the  state 
of  public  opinion  there — 

*'  Tlio  concentration  of  our  influonco  on  tho 
Frontiers  of  the  territory  of  the  Empress  of  India 
.would  be  only  a  natural  answer  to  the  English 
seizure  of  Cyprus" — the  seizure  of  Cyprus — 
'•and  all  tho  approaches  to  Asia.  8uch  may 
bo  the  unobtrusive,  even  peaceable,  object  of  the 
military  operations  undertaken  by  the  troops 
of  tho  Turkestan  military' circuit."  (It  would 
bo  something  like  the  Cyprus  business.)  "  As 
our  correspondent  at  Berlin  truly  remarked 
the  other  day — '  In  Asia  there  are  two  political 
Powers  confronting  each  other,  and  they  must 
inevitably  come  into  collision.*  England  wishes 
to  be  Russia's  nearest  neighbour  in  Asia 
IVIinor,  and  it  is  only  natural,  therefore,  that 
Russia,  in  her  turn,  should  desire  to  approach 
somewhat  nearer  to  tho  English  Frontiers  in 
India.*'— [CWi^ra/  Asia,  No.  1  (1878),  p.  141.] 

Well,  we  have   acquired  Cyprus,  and 

IThiri  NighUl 
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Bassia  might  think  it  would  be  advan- 
tageous to  her  to  acquire  Bokhara  and 
advan^o    her  territories    to   the  Oxus. 
Possibly  in  that  interview  between  Lord 
Lytton  and  the  Bussian  Ambassador,  be- 
fore the  former  went  to  India,  the  mode 
of  acquiring  territory  in  this  manner 
was  made  the  subject  of  discussion  be- 
tween  those    distinguished    statesmen. 
But  in  any  case,  this  extract  shows  the 
connection  existing  in  Bussian  minds  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  the  Afghan  Ques- 
tions. ThepresentOovemment  acceded  to 
Office  in  1 874 ;  Khiva  had  been  partly  ac- 
quired by  Bussia  at  that  time ;  and  early 
in  that  year,  as  was  pointed  out  by  the 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Sir  John 
Hay),  certain  communications  were  made 
by  the  Indian  Qt)vemment  to  the  India 
Office  at  home ;  and  it  had  been  made  the 
subject  of  complaint  that  Lord  GFranville 
did  not  think  it  necessary    to    advise 
Bussia  of  the  attitude  taken  up  towards 
that  coimtry  by  the  Indian  Government. 
The  point  is  this — it  is  alleged  that  while 
the  Opposition  now  said  that  the  Go- 
vernment ought  to  deal  with  Bussia, 
Lord  Granville  had  preferred  not  to  com- 
muuicato  to  Bussia  the  feeling  enter- 
tained by  tlie  Indian  Government  at  the 
period  referred  to.     But  we  reply  that 
the  reason  for  this  is  perfectly  plain — as 
would  have  appeared  had  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Granville  been  published,  in- 
stead of  being  only  alluded  to  in  a  note — 
because  at  that  moment  an  arrangement 
had  been  come  to  with  Bussia  with  re- 
gard to  Afghanistan.   This  arrangement, 
made  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1873, 
established  the  relations  between  Buasia 
and  Afghanistan  on  what  was  considered 
at  that  time,  and  what  for  some  little 
time  afterwards  seemed,  to  be  a  satisfac- 
tory basis,  and  a  basis  which  the  present 
Government   endeavoured  to  continue. 
About  this  same  time  the  marriage  was 
solemnized  between  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh  and  a  Bussian  Princess,  and  a 
thoroughly  friendly  feeling  seemed  to 
prevail.     That  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1874  ;  and  Prince  Gortchakoff,  in  an  in- 
terview at  that  time  with  our  Ambas- 
sador, took  occasion  to  state  that 

**  Russia  considered  Afghanistan  as  beyond 
the  sphere  of  her  action,  and  that  they  would 
strictly  adhere  to  this  policy,'* 

and  the  same  declaration  was  made  al- 
most immediately  afterwards  by  the 
Emperor    himself   to    Lord    Augustas 

JUr.  Goscken 


Loflus.  Lord  Augustus  Loftas  remarked 
to  His  Highness  Prince  Gortchakoff  that 

"Her  3IaJGsty*s  GoTeniment  had  no  doabta 
of  the  pacific  dcsiies  of  tho  Imperial  Ghnrem- 
ment,  but  that,  nnfoitaiiately,  those  dedns  had 
been  frequently  counteracted  by  the  iiiilita]7 
commanders,  who  acted  on  their  own  responsi- 
bility in  contravention  of  the  iostmctiaiis  of  the 
Central  Civil  Oovemment." 

His  Highness  immediately  repKed  with 
great  decision  that — 

*' Although  there  was  a  party  anxious  for 
military  activity  and  decorations,  he  felt  that 
his  influence  was  sufficiently  strong  to  counter- 
act such  endeavours,  and  so  long  as  he  held 
power  these  efforts  would  be  rettnined.'* — 
[Ibid.  p.  7.] 

That  was  the  position  of  affairs  in  1874, 
when  the  Goyemment  acceded  to  Office. 
But  there  was  at  that  time  a  little  symp- 
tom of  a  significant  character,  in  the 
shape  of  a  scientific  expedition,  which 
was  going  towards  the  Attrek.    Before 
Tory  long  this  became  a  scientific  and 
military  expedition,  and  attention  was 
drawn  to  that  portion  of  Central  Asia 
situated  on  the  Attrek.  Notwithstanding^ 
these  orders  had  been  issued  to  the  dis- 
tant military  commanders,  a  new  Ge- 
neral proceeded  to  issue  a  Proclama- 
tion, in  which  it  was  assumed  that  he 
claimed  authority  over  a  large  number 
of   tribes  who     were    not    under    tlie 
Bussian  power.     This  will  be  found  in 
page  19  of  the  Blue  Book,  where  atten- 
tion is  drawn  to  the  phrase  contained  in 
a  letter  of  General  Llamakin,   stating 
that — "  Prince  Michael  has  appointed 
me  to  be  the  supreme  authority  on  the 
Attrek."    I  will  not  say  that  this  led  to 
a  lirely  exchange  of  opinions  between 
the  Bussian  and  the  English  Govem- 
ments,  because  nothing  is  liyely  so  far 
as  St.  Petersburg  is  concerned.    Indeed, 
in  reading  over  Uiese  Central  Asia  Papers 
I  find  the  phrase  ''frank  and  friendly" 
is  repeatea  throughout  this  volume  in 
such  innumerable  instances,  that  I  hare 
been  obliged  to  give  up  the  endesToar 
to  count  them.    But  while  the  Foreign 
Office    was    constantly    communicating 
with  the  Bussian  Government  on  friendly 
terms,  despatches  in  a  totally  different 
spirit  were  issuing  from  the  India  Office, 
and  beine  sent  out  to  India;  and  this 
tendency  becomes  distinctly  more  marked 
when  we  reach  the  year  1875.  I  now  pro- 
ceed to  that  year,  and  beg  the  House  to 
remember  that  in  the  beginning  of  that 
year  the   first   great   opening  of  the 
new  policy  was  inaugurated  by  Lord 
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Salisbury.  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  to  Lord 
Northbrook,  and,  as  has  been  confessed, 
aud  claimed  by  ri^bt  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  and  by  their  friends,  in  view 
of  the  Russian  advance  in  Central  Asia, 
a  new  departure  was  to  be  taken.  I 
now  come  to  a  very  remarkable  despatch, 
with  which  I  ask  to  be  allowed  to  trouble 
tho  IIouso.  It  is  on  page  24,  where 
Loi*d  Derby  writes  to  Lord  Loftus,  as 
follows :  -r- 

**  The  Russian  Ambassador  called  upon  me  on 
tho  12th  instant,  being  on  tho  point  of  leaving 
England  fur  a  month,  and  expressed  his  wish  to 
ascertain  more  cl&irly  than  he  had  as  yet  done 
tlio  views  of  Ilor  Majesty's  Government  on  the 
Central  Asian  question.** 

This  question  had  been  settled  only 
the  year  before,  but  Count  Schouvaloff 
ax)peared  to  think  there  was  a  change 
of  policy,  and  he  wished  to  ascertain 
more  clearly  the  views  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  He  had  noticed 
a  certain  reluctance  to  discuss  that 
question,  and  considering  it  of  extreme 
importance  to  the  mutual  good  rela- 
tionship of  the  two  countries,  he  was 
anxious  that  there  should  be  a  frank 
understanding.  **  I  told  him,"  wrote 
Lord  Derby,  "  that  I  had  of  late  ab- 
stained from  conversation  on  the  subject 
because  nothing  new  had  occurred.''  I 
think  that  new  things  were  occurring  in 
A^ia,  but  in  1875  Lord  Derby  knows 
nothing  about  them.     Ho  says  he 

"  abstained  from  conversation  on  the  subiect, 
partly  because  nothing  new  had  occurred,  or 
was  occurring,  in  that  quarter  to  which  it 
seemed  necessary  to  direct  the  attention  of  his 
Government,  partly  because  I  was  reluctant  to 
Bccm  to  indicate  distrust  or  apprehension  as  to 
tho  course  which  the  Russian  Government 
might  think  fit  to  pursue,  by  unnecessarily 
requesting  explanations  as  io  their  proceod- 
ings."— [/Ai<f.  p.  24.] 

Count  Schouvaloff  proceeded  to  explain 
his  views,  of  which  it  is  sufficient  to  say 
that  they  were  unfavourable  to  annexa- 
tion ;  and  he  asked  Lord  Derby  whe- 
ther he  was  right  in  supposing  that 
there  was  no  intention,  on  the  part  of 
England,  to  advance  further  m  the 
direction  of  the  Bussian  Possessions, 
unless  such  advance  were  considered 
necessary  for  defensive  purposes  ?  Lord 
Derby  replied  that 

"  This  view  was  undoubtedly  correct,  and 
that,  so  far  from  desiring  to  annex  any  part  of 
Afghanistan,  we  should  deprecate  such  a  result 
as  bringing  only  increased  cost  and  trouble 
without  advantage.'* — \Ibid,\ 


Now,  why  did  Count  SchouvalofiF  go  to 
Lord  Derby  and  assure  him  that  he  was 
personally  opposed  to  annexation  ?  But 
the  Bussian  Government  were  exceed- 
ingly anxious ;  and  evidently  there  was 
something  brewing,  because  only  a 
month  afterwards  Prince  Gortchakoff 
sends  Count  Schouvaloff  an  historical 
notice  of  the  whole  of  the  transactions 
which  had  taken  place  with  re&^ard  to 
England  and  Afghanistan.  In  that  de- 
spatch there  is  a  very  important  point 
to  which  I  especially  call  the  notice  of 
the  House,  and  though  it  is  rather  an 
intricate  one,  I  hope  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  follow  me.  It  appears  to 
me  that  the  despatch  of  Eussia  endea- 
vours to  shift  from  the  position  settled 
under  the  previous  arrangement,  that  if 
there  was  any  neutral  territory  at  all  it 
was  beyond  Afghanistan.  The  present 
despatch  of  the  Bussian  Government 
speaks,  as  it  were,  of  Afghanistan  itself 
as  the  independent  zone,  and  that  they 
might  approach  its  borders  on  one  side, 
wlule  we  approached  them  on  the  other. 
The  inference  is  clear — that  if  we  ad- 
vanced on  tho  one  side  they  would  bo 
entitled  to  advance  on  the  other,  and 
that  acquires  great  importance  at  tlio 
present  day ;  because  if  that  was  in  tho 
Bussian  mind  at  that  time,  a  similar  line  of 
argument  might  be  held  now — namely, 
that  if  we  trenched  on  Afghanistan,  she 
would  be  set  free  in  a  different  direction. 
I  think  this  is  a  matter  which  assumes 
considerable  importance  when  we  look 
at  the  action  which  we  are  taking  at 
present  in  invading  Afghanistan.  There 
were  two  further  Conferences  which 
took  place  between  the  Bussian  and  the 
Enghsh  authorities,  and  they  were  prac- 
ticfdly  to  this  effect — ^that  Bussia  ex- 
pressed a  desire  to  put  the  question,  why 
should  not  the  boundaries  of  England 
and  Bussia  in  Central  Asia  meet  and 
touch?  Bussia  said — ''As  we  are  on 
good  terms  with  Austria  and  Germany, 
why  can  we  not  join  with  England 
and  live  on  friendly  terms  with  her 
in  Central  Asia."  The  meaning  of 
these  despatches  was  that  En^and 
should  annex  Afghanistan,  and  that 
Bussia  should  annex  Bokhara  and 
the  rest  of  the  Khanates;  that  we 
should  join ;  and,  in  effect,  that  Lord 
Lytton's  simile  of  the  iron  pots  should 
be  carried  out — the  pipkin  should  be 
crushed  between  two  groat  Powers. 
It  soems  to  mo  a  most  remarkablo  co- 
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incidenco  that,  in  1875,  Eussia  should 
have  voluntarily  sounded  Great  Britain 
as  to  why  our  boundaries  should  not 
meet,  and  then  that,  in  1876,  Lord 
Lylton  should  go  out  after  that  inter- 
view with  tho  Russian  Ambassador,  and 
that  one  of  the  first  tilings  committed 
to  writing  on  the  Indian  side  should 
be  tlio  suggestion  that  such  a  plan 
might,  in  certain  eventualities,  take 
place— namely,  that  there  should  be 
a  ring  of  iron  drawn  round  Afghan- 
istan, and  that  Afghanistan  should 
vanish.  We  see  the  threats  of  Lord 
Lj'tton  assuming  a  more  definite  charac- 
ter than  if  they  were  but  a  kind  of 
imagination  on  his  part,  to  which  no 
further  importance  should  be  attached. 
It  appears  to  me,  from  a  careful  study 
of  tho  Papers,  that  the  policy  of  Eussia 
is  to  be  ablo  to  continue  its  annexations, 
England  annexing  at  the  same  time  in 
l>roportion.  And  I  am  not  sure  but 
that  we  must  charge  Her  Majesty's 
Government  with  committing,  at  this 
present  moment,  an  act  which  is,  in  some 
degree,  intended  to  be  directed  against 
Eussia,  but  which  may  be  carrying  out 
the  very  policy  which  Eussia  is  anxious 
we  should  pursue,  and  that  she  is 
laughing  in  her  sleeve  at  having  out- 
witted the  astutediplomatists  of  England, 
and  that  nothing  is  more  desired  than 
that  we  should  endeavour  to  annex 
Afghanistan.  I  do  not  know  how  far 
such  a  view  would  be  accepted  by  the 
Government.  But  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  these  sounding  interviews  were  not 
wholly  confined  to  suggestions.  There 
was  something  more.  Three  or  four 
months  afterwards  Khokand  was  an- 
nexed. Count  Schouvaloil  had  called  to 
say  that  he  was  personally  averse  to  an- 
nexation ;  and  a  few  months  afterwards 
Eussia  finds  herself  under  the  deplorable 
necessity  of  annexing  Khokand.  But 
what  motive  had  tho  Eussians  for  pro- 
claiming that  they  were  obliged  to  an- 
nex it  ?  Will  it  be  believed  that  the 
reas(m  alleged  for  its  annexation  was 
that  '^  some  individuals  had  been  raiising 
a  religious  war?"  The  parallel  be- 
tween their  conduct,  in  the  face  of  a 
Jehad,  and  our  own  went  a  little  fur- 
ther. Later  on  General  Kaufman n  re- 
ports to  his  Government  that  at  last 
there  is  an  entire  rupture  with  Khokand. 
lie  says — "  The  situation  is  cleared  up  " 
— that  is  to  say,  that  they  were  free 
from  *'  entangling  alliances  " — the  very 
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words  Lord  Lytton  used  when  the  nego- 
tiations with  Share  Ali  were  broken  off. 
It  is  clear  that  Lord  Lytton  had  studied 
in  the  school  of  the  Eusfiian  General ; 
and  the  same  operations  under  which 
the  Eussians  have  been  annexing  in 
Tashkend  are  now  being  applied  by 
Lord  Lytton  in  Afghanistan.  During 
the  rest  of  the  year  1875  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  whether  alanned 
by  the  further  progress  of  Eussia  or  not, 
were  still  holding  comparatively  mild 
language  in  St.  Petersburg ;  but  early 
in  1876  a  despatch  was  written,  and 
they  sent  out  fresh  instructions  by  Lord 
Lytton  on  Lord  Northbrook  being  re- 
cidled.  P'  No  I "]  No,  he  was  not 
recalled ;  l)ut  it  would  only  have  been 
natural  if  such  had  been  the  case,  con- 
sidering the  unfavourable  view  taken  of 
his  character  and  policy.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  said,  with 
a  certain  amount  of  animation,  that 
Lord  Northbrook  had  disobeyed  his 
instructions.  It  struck  me  as  a  re- 
markable statement  to  make  with  re- 
gard to  the  noble  Lord,  who  had  ren- 
dered such  good  services  in  India,  and 
who,  as  was  well  stated  by  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Elgin 
Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff),  was  re- 
warded with  an  Earldom  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty. Lord  Lytton  succeeded  Lord 
Northbrook,  and  went  out  with  the 
celebrated  despatch  in  his  pocket.  There 
was  to  be  a  new  regime^  and  matters 
had  assumed  so  important  an  aspect  in 
the  eyes  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
that  an  entirely  new  policy  was  to  be 
opened,  and  the  Ameer  was  to  be  coerced 
into  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance. 
Still,  the  same  course  of  negotiations 
was  going  on  between  England  and 
Eussia  at  St.  Petersburg  in,  to  my 
mind,  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner, 
though  tho  statements  are  continually 
made  that  everything  was  open  ana 
above-board  on  both  sides.  Tliis  cul- 
minated in  1876,  when  Lord  Beacons- 
field  stated,  much  to  the  delight  of  the 
Eussian  2)ublic,  that 

"Never  was  there  a  better  understanding 
than  at  that  moment  between  tho  two  Govern- 
ments." 

At  the  same  time,  the  Ameer  was  to  be 
threatened,  and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  aggressions  of  Eussia  in  Central 
Asia.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these 
two  policies,  which  appear  to  have  been 
going  on  at  tho  sauxe  time,  of  which  a 
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still  more  conspicuous  instance  is  to  be 
found  later  on.  The  House  will  remem- 
ber the  speech  of  the  Prime  Minister 
in  May.  Then  the  Ameer  was  to  be 
coerced,  and  the  Under  Secretary,  who 
spoke  second  this  evening,  stated  that 
there  was  no  intention  that  these  views, 
which  had  been  stated  in  such  graphic 
language — these  menaces,  as  he  pre- 
ferred to  call  them — should  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  Ameer.  It  seems  rather 
curious  that  Lord  Lytton  should  make 
such  a  very  elaborate  statement  to  his 
own  confidential  Agent  ;  but  it  was 
said  to  be  like  a  man  instructing  his 
own  counsel.  I  am  not  aware  that  it 
is  usual  to  put  down  such  instructions 
in  writing,  and  then  communicate  them 
to  Parliament  in  a  Blue  Book — indeed, 
anyone  will  see  that  it  was  intended 
to  convey  these  threats  to  the  Ameer. 
Daring  this  time  the  letters  from  Gene- 
ral Kaufmann  were  increasing  in  fre- 
quency, and  it  is  perfectly  incorrect  to 
say  that  the  Ameer  no  longer  communi- 
cated these  matters  to  the  English  Go- 
vernment. That  is  not  so.  They  were 
given  to  the  English  Government  as 
late  as  1876,  and,  what  is  more,  they 
are  all  comprehended  in  the  Blue  Book. 
It  seems  strange  that  it  should  be  argued 
that  these  matters  were  not  commu- 
nicated, while  the  very  letters  appear 
in  the  Blue  Book. 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON :  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  the  letters  appear  in 
the  Blue  Book ;  but  they  were  forwarded 
by  the  Cabul  Agent.  After  1874,  the 
Ameer  never  once  asked  the  British  Go- 
vernment what  answers  he  was  to  send  to 
General  Kaufmann.      That  is  the  point. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  Whether  they  were 
forwarded  by  the  Ameer,  or  whether 
they  were  not,  the  Cabul  Agent  could 
only  get  them  from  the  Ameer ;  and  I 
fail  to  see  the  distinction.  But  it  is 
stated  here  in  the  Blue  Book  that — 

*•  The  paper  that  came  from  the  Bussian 
OflScers  waa  opened,  and  the  wax  and  seal  re- 
moved in  the  presence  of  this  very  Agent  of  the 
British  Government,  who  is  now  present  here, 
and  who  was  summoned  for  the  purpose." — 
[AfgJtanistaiif  No.  2,  pp.  12-13.] 

These  letters  from  General  Kaufmann 
were  communicated  seriatim  to  the  Eng- 
lish Government,  and  excited  some 
natural  apprehension ;  because  Lord 
Lytton  says  in  these  Papers  that  now 
the  time  has  come  when  these  matters 
fire  to  be  taken  into  serious  considera- 


tion.    And  here  he  would  like  to  call 
attention  to  another  point.     We  have 
had  very   elaborate   arguments   as    to 
what  was  the  intention   of    Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  in  forcing   Agents 
upon  the  Ameer.     What  was  the  chief 
motive  ?    what  was    the   natural    mo- 
tive?   Was  it  not  in  order  to  get  in- 
formation ?    It  was  desired  that  Eng- 
lish   travellers    should  be    allowed  to 
move   about  in  Afghanistan.     I  think 
hon.  Members  opposite  will  remember 
that    one  of    the    grievances    alleged 
against  the  Ameer  was  that  he  would 
not  allow  Englishmen  to  travel  in  his 
dominions.  Now,  that  was  an  unfriendly 
regulation ;  but  will  it  be  believed  that 
at  the  same  time  when  Englishmen  were 
not  allowed  to   travel  in    Afghanistan 
they    were    also,   notwithstanding   the 
statements  of  the  Prime  Minister  as  to 
the  friendly  relations  of  the  two  Go- 
vernments, not  allowed  to  travel  in  the 
Dominions  of  the  Eussian  Czar ;   and 
that  when  we  were  forcing  an  Agent 
on  the  Ameer,   we  were  recalling  an 
English  traveller   who  was  in   Khiva, 
and   who  might    have    supplied    most 
valuable  information  ?     I  am  sure  there 
is  not  an  hon.  Member  in  this  House 
who  does  not  remember    the    circum- 
stance.     The  fact  is,  that  in  this  case, 
as  in   so  many  others,  we   bullied   at 
Cabul,   but  we  flinched  at  St.  Peters- 
burg; and  at  the  demand  or  wish  of 
the  Bussian   Government  wo  recalled 
Captain  Bumaby.     [An  hon.  Member  : 
By  the  Commander-in-Chief.]     Was  he 
recalled   by  the  Commander-in-Chief? 
Then  who  set  the  Commander-in-Chief 
in  motion  ?     Ask  the  noble  Lord  who 
questioned    the    Government   in    this 
House.     I  should   like  to   know  how 
many  hon.  Members  opposite  do  not 
think  that  Her  Majesty  s  Government 
made  a    considerable   mistake  in  this 
affair  by  yielding  to  the  Bussian  Go- 
vernment.     Captain  Bumaby  has  re- 
turned,   and  has  been  led  about  the 
Black  Country  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  as  a  flt  representative  of  the 
pugnacious  policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  while  in  his  own  person  he 
has  experienced  the  effect  of  what  I 
must  call  as  pusillanimous  an  act  on  tho 
part  of  a  g^eat  Power  as  has  ever  been 
committed.     This  is  a  fitting  illustration 
of  the  whole  of  these  negotiations,  and 
it  is  in  harmony  with  the  position  in 
which  we  find  ourselves  at  present — 
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iiuinoly,  tlio    position    of  making  war 
upon  Afghanistan  because  Kussia  has 
pushed  too  near  the  Oxus.     But  I  am 
warned  by   the  hour  that  I  must  be 
brief,  and  that,  although  I  should  have 
wished  it,  I  must  forego  the  task  of  fol- 
lowing those  proceedings  through  the 
year  1877.     But  I  will,  only  quote  this 
interosting   fact  —  that  the   Turkoman 
cxi>edition8  again  commenced  in  1877  ; 
during  tlio  war  they  were  stopped  ;  but 
in  1878,  as  soon  as  the  war  was  over, 
again    these     restless     movements    of 
troops  on  the  Attrek  re-commenced ;  and 
we  shall  be  very  glad  to  know    what 
General  Llamakin  is  doing  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.     I  will  only  make  one 
more  observation,  and  that  is  to  express 
my  astonishment  that  the  Bussian  Go- 
vernment,  in   the    person    of    Prince 
Gortchakoff  himself,  should  be  able  to 
send  such  a  despatch,  as  I  find   it  is 
stated  he  has  sent,  denying  categoricaUy 
that  General    Kaufmann  is  acting  at 
Cabul  by  means  of  Agents  or  any  other 
moans,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  these 
extremely  important  letters  had  passed. 
It  seems  to  me  that  nothing  can  be  more 
striking   than    the    answer  of  General 
Kaufmann,  when  he  informed  the  Rus- 
sian  Government  that  ho  was   rather 
surprised  at  the  question  put  to  him, 
considenng  that  copies  of  these  letters 
were  deposited  in  their  Asiatic  Bureau. 
Why  do  I  make  these  remarks,  but  to 
show  that  opposition   to   Russian    en- 
croachment and  Russian  trickery  is  not 
a  duty  to  bo  monopolized  by  hon.  or 
right    hon.    Gentlemen    opposite,    but 
that  it  is  a  duty  in  which  we  are  all  con- 
cerned ;  and  I  am  sure  that  both  sides  of 
the  House  wiU  be  anxious  that,  while  we 
are  debating  on  the  state  of  the  Ameer's 
mind,  we  should  not  lose  sight  of  this 
far    more    important    question.       The 
Postmaster   General  has  been  rebuked 
by  an  hon.  Member  on  his  own  side 
for  having  drawn  such  a  fine  distinction 
between  method  and  policy.     But  while 
I  and  those  around  me  differ  from  the 
method  pursued  at  this  moment  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,   as    an    unjust 
as  well  as  necessary  method,  I  know 
I  am  speaking  the  sentiments  of  every 
one  in  this  House  when  I  say  that,  on 
one  point  of  policy,  we  are  all  unanimous 
in  desiring  to  maintain  intact  our  Pos- 
sessions in  India.    I  do  not  forget  that 
it  has  been  said  that  these  debates  may 
do  damage  by  forcing  discussion  which 
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may  weaken  the  hands  of  Her  Ha« 

jesty's  Government.  

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER wished  it  to  be  understood  that 
the  Government  did  not  object  to  these 
debates. 

Mk.  GOSOHEN  :   I  am  aware  that 
you  do  not  object  to  them ;  but  it  has 
been  said  that  the  attitude  of  bringing 
on  a  continuous  debate  at  the  time  whea 
Eastern  matters  are    in  their  present 
position  is  unpatriotic.    I  am  prepared 
to  say  that  tlus  debate  will  strengthen 
the  Gt)vemment  when  it  is  seen  that  with 
regard  to  Russia  it  is  not  a  question  of 
pro-Russian    or    anti-Russian,   *but  a 
question  as  to  the  means  of   getting 
out  of   a  difficulty  created    by  them* 
selves.    But  I  must  make  this  good — 
that  the  natural  result  of  the  Eastern 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  was 
to  bring  the  Russians  to  Cabul.    I  have 
alluded  already  to  the  fact  that  imme* 
diately  you  brought  the  Indian  troops 
from  India  to  threaten  Europe  the  Rus- 
sians began  to  threaten ;  but  still  more 
important  are  the  questions  of  Cyprus 
and  Asia  Minor ;  and  it  was  at  the  same 
time   when  you  were  negotiating  the 
secret   Treaty  with  Count  Schouvaloff 
that  orders  were  sent  for  this  Embassy 
to  Cabul.    It  is  because  the  Government 
pursued  a  policy  which  was  certain  to 
lead  to  this  kind  of  retaliation— depart- 
ing from  the  old  ways  of  English  diplo- 
macy— that  these  negotiations  are  no 
longer  carried  on  in  the  light  of  day,  as 
formerly  they  were,  and  the  consequence 
is  that  these  surprises  are  sprung  upon 
Her  Majesty's  Government.    We  have 
to  thank    Her  Majesty's   Government 
that,   while   they  were   negotiating  at 
Berlin,  the  Russians  stole  a  march  upon 
us  and  peacefully  invaded  Afghanistan. 
You  ask  us  what  is  our  policy  ?    I  have 
seen  it  stated  that  tliose  who  support 
this  Motion  are  those  by  whom  India  is 
considered  a  burden.     Sir,  I  think  this 
is  a  statement  that  ought  never  to  have 
been  made ;  and  it  ought  not  to  go  forth, 
in  language  proceeding  from  a  respon- 
sible person,  that  there  is  a  Party  in  this 
House  who  consider  India  as  a  burden. 
The    right    hon.   Gentleman    does  not 
think  that  if  to-morrow,  by  some  extra- 
ordinary result,  we  should  assume  Office, 
we  should  consider  India  as  a  burden. 
I  believe  that  there  are  not  five  men  on 
that  side  of  the  House  who  would  en- 
dorse that  view ;  but  it  has  been  stated 
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by  Lord  Salisbury,  in  winding  up  a  de- 
bate on  this  important  subject  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  I  cannot  find  words 
sufficient  to  express  my  indignation  at 
Buch  a  charge  having  been  made. 

Thb  CHANCELLOEoftheEXCHE- 
QUEB  wished  to  observe  that  reference 
to  language  used  in  debate  in  ''  another 
place  "  was  irregular. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  :  I  confess  that  it  is 
irregular,  and  apologize  for  referring 
thereto.  In  this  House  we  are  con- 
tinually treated  with  the  courtesy  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  who  led  it  so 
well  knew  how  to  show,  and  these  reck- 
less accusations  against  a  great  Party  are 
less  often  heard  here  than  '^  elsewhere." 
At  the  same  time,  we  feel  desirous 
of  repudiating  them  on  behalf  of  all  who 
sit  on  this  side  of  the  House.  At  all 
events,  we  do  not  propose  to  be  so 
shabby  as  to  expect  India  to  pay  for  the 
burdens  to  be  imposed  by  this  war.  It 
might  be  supposed  that  if  we  thought 
India  a  burden  we  should  be  the  first  to 
reject  such  sacrifices  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  its  relief ;  but  I  have  seen 
no  symptoms  of  objection.  It  ill  be- 
comes those  who  have,  at  all  events  in 
the  first  instance,  given  the  country  and 
Europe  to  understand  that  they  are  not 
going  to  bear  the  first  cost  of  their  Im- 
perial acts,  to  say  that  we  consider  that 
India  is  a  burden.  I  cannot  sit  down 
without  alluding  to  the  most  eloquent 
and  convincing  speech  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  the  Elgin 
Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff),  which  brought 
out  the  question  and  the  important 
problem  to  which  we  have  had  no 
answer  whatever  —  namely,  what  are 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  the 
present  war?  The  Under  Secretary, 
who  followed  him,  was  silent  as  to  this. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  refuse  to  tell 
us  their  policy ;  we  are  to  approve  the 
war,  but  we  are  not  to  be  told  what  the 
result  of  that  war  is  to  be.  With  re- 
gard to  the  scientific  Frontier,  there  is 
no  single  point  which  has  so  far  outraged 
the  sense  of  justice  of  hon.  Members  on 
this  side  of  the  House  as  the  idea  that 
the  war  was  waged  against  the  Ameer 
for  one  purpose  while  its  object  is  for 
another.  This  is  a  matter  to  which  I 
hope  those  who  continue  this  debate  will 
address  themselves ;  and  I  trust  they  will 
enforce  and  strengthen  the  arguments  of 
my  hon.  Friend,  showing  that  we  cannot 
see  how  this  scientifio  Frontier  will  effect 


all    that    is    desired.      Besides  this,  I 
should  especially  like  to  know  whether 
this  is  the  whole  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  propose  to  do  with  regard 
to  this  great  question  which  we   are 
summoned  to   discuss    with    so    much 
solemnity.    Is  it  to  be  the  answer  to  the 
Bussian  advance  that  we  are  to  have  a 
scientific  Frontier ;  and,  if  so,  are  we 
going  to  give  up  the  remainder  of  Af- 
ghanistan ?     We  want  to   know  how, 
after  a   successful  war,    you  intend  to 
stop  the  Bussians?    Do  you  intend  to 
take  any  further  steps  ?    It  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  the  Government  en- 
tered into  a  very  extraordinary  resolu- 
tion with  regard  to  the  Frontiers   of 
Asia  Minor,  when  they  said  that  if  the 
Bussians  should   pass  those  Frontiers 
they  would  defend  Turkey  with  arms. 
They  might  have  contented  themselves 
with  a  similar  policy  in  Afghanistan. 
But  when  it  comes  to  Afghanistan  they 
make  war  upon  the  Ameer,  after  having 
pledged  the  country  to  an  enormous  lia- 
bility in  Asia  Minor,  which  appears  to 
be   so  much  further  from  India  than 
Herat  and  Merv.     There  is  no  consist- 
ency  in  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
They  are  prepared  to  go  to  any  length 
with  regard  to  the  Balkans,  and  yet  to 
put  up  with  the  most  evasive  Bussian 
reply   with  regard    to  the  Mission  to 
Cabul.    You  see  that  you  have  accepted 
as  satisfactory  the  declaration  that  in 
consequence  of  the  disturbed  state  of 
political  affairs  this  Mission  was  sent ; 
you  would  not  have  accepted  the  ex- 
planation that  it  was  a  mere  Mission 
of  courtesy ;  but  you  are  prepared  to 
accept  that  it  was  done  under  excep- 
tional circumstances.     This  is  not,   to 
my  mind,    a  sufficient  explanation  or 
apology.     You  may  move  up  troops  to 
the  Frontiers  of  another  Power  with- 
out committing  an  act  of  hostility  or  a 
breach  of  engagement.     But  to  break 
a  promise  under    exceptional    circum- 
stances is  no  excuse.   And  it  seems  to  me 
that  there  was  on  the  part  of  Bussia  a  dis- 
tinct breach  of  understanding;  and  there- 
fore I  consider  that  Bussia  has  not  given 
a  satisfactory  answer  with  regard  to  her 
Mission  to  Cabul.     I  trust  that  we  shall 
hear  more  from  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment on  this  subject.    I  have  felt  pain- 
fully— what  I  am  sure  many  hon.  Mem- 
bers have  also  felt — that  this  subject  is  so 
large  and  complicated  as  to  render  it  al- 
most impossible  to  do  justice  to  it  within 

[  nird  Night.'] 
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the  limits  of  debate.  But  I  trust  that 
in  the  imperfect  observations  I  have 
made  several  points  are  clear.  I  hope  it 
will  be  understood  that  -we  are  unani- 
mous in  our  desire  that  this  war, 
whatever  may  be  the  circumstances 
under  which  it  is  undertaken,  will  be 
brought  to  a  safe  and  honourable  con- 
clusion. We  are  unanimous  in  sym- 
pathizing with  the  troops  which  are  en- 
gaged. We  trust  that  the  war  will  be 
conducted  with  vigour,  which,  as  the 
noble  Lord  (the  Marqiiess  of  Hartington) 
had  stated,  was  the  most  merciful  way 
of  conducting  it.  We  are  also  unani- 
mous on  another  point — namely,  that  of 
satisfaction  at  the  loyal  behaviour  of  the 
Princes  of  India,  and  the  loyal  attitude 
of  all  our  subjects  in  those  regions.  If 
any  of  them  had  been  present  during 
this  debate  they  would  have  seen  that  if 
we  differed  as  to  the  justice  and  neces- 
sity of  this  war  we  did  not  differ  as  to 
the  desire  that  our  Indian  Empire  should 
remain  intact,  and  that  the  beneficial 
results  of  English  government  are  to  be 
preserved  to  their  millions  of  population. 
I  trust  also  they  would  have  seen  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  House  there  was  an 
intense  feeling  that  the  Princes  and  Na- 
tives of  India  ought  to  be  treated  with 
justice, 'and  that  much  of  the  opposition 
which  has  been  shown  on  this  occasion 
is  due  to  the  feeling  that  this  is  an  un- 

i'ust  war.  But,  whether  just  or  unjust, 
et  credit  be  done  to  the  feeling  that  we 
English  think  perfect  justice  should 
always  prevail.  I  think  we  are  also 
unanimous  on  the  point  that  in  Af- 
ghanistan there  is  no  room  for  Pussia 
and  England  together.  But  we,  on  our 
side,  have  contended  that  the  Government 
have  not  gone  the  right  way  to  work  to 
bring  about  the  result  which  both  desire. 
We  charge  you  with  having  brought  the 
Pussian  Agent  to  Cabul;  but  we  are 
unanimous  in  the  desire  that  this  Mission 
should  bo  withdrawn,  and  that  English 
influence  should  be  supreme,  as  it  must 
be,  in  Afghanistan.  Wo  differ  as  to  the 
means  by  which  this  is  to  be  secured, 
and  think  that  an  immense  responsibility 
rests  upon  those  who  brought  on  the  war; 
but  I  trust  it  may  be  known,  both  in 
India  and  in  Pussia,  that  Afghanistan 
must  not  be  allowed  to  fall  under 
Pussian  influence. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  as  there  were 
many  lion.  Members  most  anxious  to 
address  the  House,  and    as  bis   hon. 

4/r,  Gonchen 


and  learned  Friend  the  Member  far 
Limerick  (Mr.  O'ShaughneOT)  had  ftdly 
dealt  with  that  aspect  of  the  sab- 
ject,  he  should  not  go  into  the  coin- 
plicated  and  entangled  question  of  the 
justice  of  the  war  with  Afghanistftn. 
He  should  simply  deal  with  the  expe- 
diency of  our  action  on  the  North-West 
Frontier,  which  he  thought  might  be 
divided  into  two  branches;  and  before 
he  spoke  of  the  expediency  of  the  war 
itself,  he  was  inclined  to  separate 
from  it  the  question  of  the  advance 
upon  Quetta.  He  looked  upon  this 
latter  as  a  g^od  movement  on  the 
part  of  the  Government,  becanse  it  was 
made  without  the  risk  of  war.  He 
thought  all  the  writers  on  the  subject  of 
the  advance  of  Pussia  on  our  territory 
agreed  that  if  she  attacked  us  she^mnst 
come  by  way  of  Persia  or  the  South 
Caspian.  If  she  advanced  from  Persia, 
as  the  Prime  Minister  said  she  might,  or 
by  the  South  Caspian,  as  was  his  own 
opinion,  she  must  probably  pass  by 
Quetta,  and  certainly  by  Herat,  which 
could  be  menaced  from  Quetta.  He 
therefore  in  no  way  blamed  the  Gk)Yem- 
ment  for  the  advance  on  Quetta,  over 
which  place  the  Ameer  had  veiy  small, 
if  any,  rights  or  control,  while  the 
object  in  view  was  of  the  very  g^reatest 
importance.  3ut  he  regarded  the  war 
with  Afghanistan  in  a  different  light, 
and  could  not  approve  its  object.  He 
did  not  think  we  should  go  to  war 
because  the  Envoys  were  not  received  by 
the  Ameer.  It  was  not  Envoys  that  the 
Ameer  objected  to,  but  British  Besi- 
dents.  But  the  public  view  at  present 
was,  that  our  object  was  a  scientific 
Frontier';  and  it  had  been  proclaimed 
by  hon.  Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the 
House,  that  we  would  never  have  de* 
manded  a  scientific  Frontier  if  onr 
Envoys  had  been  received  by  the  Ameer, 
but  as  soon  as  we  saw  that  he  would  not 
admit  our  officers,  we  wished  to  rectify 
our  Frontiers.  It  would  have  been  a  very 
good  thing  to  know  what  that  change  of 
Frontier  meant.  There  was  one,  and  only 
one,  natural  Frontier,  and  anyone  who 
looked  on  the  map  would  see  that  it  was 
the  Hindoo  Kush,  which  was  150  or  200 
miles  from  our  territory ;  but  to  obtain 
that  we  should  have  to  annex  a  oountxy 
very  much  larger  than  England.  The 
rectification  of  our  Frontier  by  the 
occupation  of  the  other  Passes  would  no 
doubt  improve  it  as  against  Afghanistan| 
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because  we  should  then  completely  com- 
mand Cabul ;  and  if  we  advanced  a 
little  beyond  Quetta  we  should  com- 
pletely command  Candahar.  There 
would  then  be  nothing  left  to  the  Ameer 
but  to  become  our  slave,  or  to  shift  his 
dominion  and  go  to  Balkh,  where  he 
would  then  be  completely  under  Bussian 
control.  The  greatest  writers  on  the  sub- 
ject said  that  all  wars  in  a  mountainous 
country  were  long  and  tedious,  as  much 
from  the  character  of  the  inhabitants  as 
from  the  features  of  the  district.  A  war 
with  Afghanistan  was  very  different 
from  a  war  against  a  people  living  in 
the  plains.  If  we  attempted  to  take  a 
portion  of  Afghanistan  by  occupying  the 
trasses  at  the  head  of  theKhyber,  and  the 
Pass  a  little  in  advance  of  it,  we  should 
be  engaging  in  a  very  long  and  expen- 
sive war.  As  there  had  never  been  a 
war  of  this  kind  in  which  breech-loaders 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  both  the 
contending  parties,  no  one  knew  whe- 
ther improved  weapons  would,  on  the 
whole,  Denefit  the  civilized  and  re- 
gular, or  the  half-civilized  and  irregular 
combatant.  He  thought  it  possible 
that  the  Afghans  might  find  that 
they  could  purchase  breech-loaders  of 
the  Eussians  if  the  war  lasted  two  or 
three  years.  Hon.  Members  seemed  to 
think  that  if  they  had  the  Passes  of 
Afghanistan  we  should  be  quite  safe ;  but 
this  was  entirely  fallacious.  We  should 
never  be  able  to  keep  out  an  army  by 
holding  the  Passes;  although  he  admitted 
that  holding  the  Passes  would  give  us 
time  to  concentrate  for  a  pitched  battle. 
The  time  selected  for  this  war  was  not  a 
favourable  one,  and  it  could  hardly  be 
said  that  it  had  been  forced  upon  us  by 
the  Ameer.  We  should  have  waited  for 
a  year  or  two.  Afghanistan  was  not  our 
main  object ;  we  ought  to  consider  the 
political  state  of  India,  Persia,  Afghan- 
istan, and  Turkey.  It  was  of  [enormous 
importance  to  us  that  Bussia  should 
execute  the  Berlin  Treaty,  and  to  watch 
this  was  our  main  object  at  the  present 
moment.  As  far  as  we  could  judge 
from  the  Papers,  she  was  moving  away 
some  troops  and  bringing  a  larger 
number  back  again.  She  was  raising 
Balkan  levies,  which  would  every  day 
of  the  Bussian  occupation  become  more 
efficient  and  formidable.  Bussia,  at  the 
present  time,  was  not  on  a  peace  footing ; 
and  it  appeared  to  him  that  our  great 
object  was  the  eicecutiou  of  the  Berlin 


Treaty,  and  not  the  raising  of  fresh 
complications  elsewhere.  He  (Major 
Nolan)  had  advised  the  Government,  be- 
fore the  Bussians  crossed  the  Danube, 
not  merely  to  be  neutral,  but  to  observe 
an  armed  neutrality,  and  he  would  not 
have  been  then  adverse  to  war — when 
Turkey  was  strong,  and  when  the  Bus- 
sians were  in  a  bad  position — but  he  did 
not  think  we  could  now  force  the  exe- 
cution of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  with  a 
crushed  Turkey  for  our  only  Ally, 
although  we  should  have  some  chance 
of  this  had  we  a  g^eat  Power  for  an  Ally. 
Every  country  in  Europe  had  its  reasons 
for  not  wishing  to  have  a  conflict  with 
Bussia,  and  would  make  their  various 
excuses  for  not  insisting,  by  war,  upon 
Bussia' s  going  out  of  European  Turkey. 
It  would  now  be  said  that  this  was  a 
private  quarrel,  and  must  be  fought  out 
between  England  and  Bussia.  He 
thought  that  by  our  present  move  in  Af- 
ghanistan we  had  imperilled  the  Berlin 
Treaty,  and  furnished  a  pretext  to 
Bussia.  He  believed  we  might  be 
involved  in  a  very  serious  war. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Earl  Percy,) 

Motion  agreed  to, 

DQhdXB  further  adjourned  till  Friday, 

MEDICAL  APPOINTMENTS   QUALIFICATION 

BELL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Errinoton,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Qualifications  required 
for  holding  certain  Medical  Appointments^ 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Errikoton  and 
Mr.  Blennerhassett. 

Bill  presentedy  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  61.] 


PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT  (1875)  AMENDMENT 
(interments)  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Marten,  Bill  to  amend 
"  The  Public  Health  Act,  1876,*'  as  to  Inter- 
ments,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  IVIartex, 
Mr.  Greene,  and  IMr.  Cole. 

li^HX  presented  J  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  62.] 

House  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 
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tioa  of  the  Lord  Chancellor;  and  u 
soon  aa  the  House  re-ueembled  after 
the  Chrietmas  Beoeae  the  oonrae  it  waa 
intended  to  pursue  would  be  stated,  and 
probably  leg:islation  would  follow. 


MINUTES.]  —  PuBuo  Bill*  —  Oritrti—rSnt 
JtMrfiH^—Burwl  Grounds*  [63];  Buikmptcy 
Act  (1869)  Amendment*  [64]. 

NOTICE  OF  RESOLUTION. 


TURKEY— THE  EHODOPE  DISTRICT— 
GRANT  EN  AID. 
TuBOHANCEIiOE  ot  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that  it  is 
my  intention,  on  the  earliest  possible 
day,  to  make  a  Motion  ia  this  House  for 
a  g^nt  in  aid  of  the  sufferers  in  tiie 
Bhodope  district.  I  believe  that  the 
proper  course  to  take  would  he  to  give 
Notice  that  I  will  on  Monday  next  move 
that  on  the  following  day  the  House  will 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  to  consider 
the  Resolution  which  I  shall  place  on  the 

Paper,  if  p ' 

on  Monday. 

Afterwards — 

Mb.  ANDERSON :  As  the  extraordi- 
nary announcement  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  has  been  received 
with  silence  by  the  front  Opposition 
Bench,  I  beg  to  give  Notice  that,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  brings  forward 
that  proposal  I  shall  move  the  following 
Amendment : — 

"  That  in  the  fnce  of  the  wide-spread  diatresa 
provailinp:  in  out  own  country,  tmd  likely  greatly 
to  incrraae  during  tiiis  winttTjit  is  not  expedient 
to  tnko  the  money  of  British  taipayora  for  re- 
lieving; the  distress  in  the  Khodope  districts ;  and 
that  such  eitnmeous  benevolence  should  be  left 
to  voluntary  effort." 

QUESTIONS. 


THE  LUNACY  LAWS— LEGISLATION. 
auEsrioM. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAYLOR  asked  the  Se- 
ci'ctary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, If  it  ia  his  intention  to  introduce 
this  Session  a  measure  for  the  reform  of 
the  Lunacy  Lawa  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply. 
Raid,  the  Report  of  thoCommitteewhich 
had  sot  on  this  subject  was  at  the  pre- 
sent niomeut  engaging  the  earnest  atten- 


41    ft  42   VICT.   c.  4ft— WBIOHTB   AND 
MEASURES  ACT— LEQISLATION. 

QUEanoR. 
Mb.  J.  COWEN  aokad  the  Prendent 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  the  Oovanf 
ment  propose  to  introduce  an  amending 
Act  to  mitigate  the  penalties  permitted 
to  be  Imposed  by  the  Weights  and  Mes- 
eures  Act  of  last  Session  upon  peraona 
who,  with  no  fraudulent  intent,   give 

fiublicity  to  market  returns  and  price 
ists  containing  accounts  of  sales  effected 
by  local,  customary,  or  heaped  measureaP 
Visooinrr  SANDON:  The  matter  ia 
one  which  excites  so  much  anxiety  in 
many  quarters,  that  I  believe  I  had 
better  inform  the  hon.  Gentleman  ex- 
actly what  we  have  been  advised  ro- 
epecting  it.  Section  23  of  the  Weighta 
and  Measures  Act,  1878,  is  identical  in 
every  respect  wiUi  section  31  of  5  ft 
6  Will.  TV.  o.  63.  The  offence  ia  ex- 
pressed in  identically  the  same  words. 
The  penalties  are  the  same,  and  are  to 
be  recovered  in  the  same  way — before 
two  Justices.  Section  32  of  6  &  6 
Will.  IV.  c.  63,  required  aome  portion 
of  the  penalty,  not  exceeding  a  moiety, 
to  be  paid  to  the  informer  ;  whereas  (b« 

g resent  Act  (section  57)  (4)  allows  the 
ourt  a  discretion  aa  to  whether  they 
will  or  not  assign  any  portion  of  the 
penalty  to  the  informer.  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  though  the  possible  fine 
is  a  large  one,  it  is  a  maximum  only.  It 
is  not  quite  accnrate  to  say  that  the 
penalties  are  imposed  npon  persona  who 
give  publicity  to  market  returns  and 
price-lists  containing  accounts  of  sales 
effected  by  local,  customary,  or  heaped 
measures.  What  the  section  imposes  a 
penalty  for  ia,  a  person  publishing  a 
return  in  which  the  denomination  of 
measure  quoted  implies  a  greater  orlosa 
measure  than  that  of  the  same  denomi- 
nation of  imperial  measure ;  that  is  to 
say,  it  prohibits  a  newspaper  from 
quoting  a  return  which  may  mislead  by 
naming  an  imperial  measure,  when,  in 
fact,  it  means  a  measure  which  ia  not 
imperial.  This  clearly  ought  to  be  pro- 
hibited,  as  it  ia  misleading.  The  name 
of  an  imperial  measure  ^ould,  in  anj 
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fonnal  or  public  document,  be  used  for 
that  meaeure,  and  that  011I3'.  The  bcc- 
tion  does  not  prohibit  a  paper  from 
quoting  market  returns  of  eolea  effected 
by  local  or  cuBtomary  nieaeureB,  if  it 
Btates  those  measures  in  terms  which 
will  not  mislead.    For  instance,  a  news- 

gaper  publishing  a  quotation  of  a  sale  at 
mithfield  of  meat  at  so  much  per  8  lb. 
would  not  be  liable  to  any  penalty  under 
the  section.  Even  if  it  quoted  the  sale, 
as  is  commonly  done,  at  so  much  per 
Btone  of  8  lb.,  it  is  very  doubtful,  how- 
ever undesirable  such  a  mode  of  quo- 
tation may  be,  whether ,the  paper  would 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  under  the  section, 
because  the  denomination  quoted — 
namely,  a  etoneof  8lb.,  does  not  imply  a 
less  weight  than  is  implied  by  the  same 
denomination  of  impenal  weight.  After 
this  explanation,  I  think  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman will  agree  that  there  is  no  need 
for  us  to  introduce  an  amending  Act. 

THE  "PMNCESS  ALICE"  CALAMITY. 

QBESTION. 

Captai»  PIM  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  national  importance  of 
tne  "  Princess  Alice "  calomity,  the 
length  of  time  necessarily  occupied  by 
the"  Coroner  and  Jury  on  the  inquest 
(from  the  4th  of  September  to  the  27th 
of  NoTember),  and  the  trying  character 
of  their  duties,  he  will  recommend  to 
the  proper  authorities  some  ofticiel  re- 
cognition of  their  arduous  services  ? 

Me.  A8SHET0N  CROSS:  Sir,  I 
wish  to  bear  my  testimony  to  the  great 
amount  of  time  and  attention  which  the 
persons  who  were  engaged  on  this  in- 
quest gave  to  the  investigation  of  this 
terribie  calamity,  and  I  think  that  the 
thanks  of  the  country  are  specially  due 
to  them.  Bnt  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  is 
all  I  can  offer  to  my  hon.  Friend.  This 
question  was  very  carefully  considered 
at  the  time  of  what  was  called  "the 
Bravo  trial."  And  it  was  found  that 
there  was  no  precedent  for  making  a 
grant  to  a  jury  for  serving  in  such  mat- 
ters, and  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  wise 
to  create  one  now. 

AFGHANISTAN-STATEMENT   OF  THE 
TICEHOY    (LORD      LYTTON)      IOth 
OCTOBER.— aUESTION. 
Mk.  EBNEST  NOEL  asked  Hr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he 
VOL.  OCXLUI.     [niiBD  8BHIK8.] 
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con  inform  the  House  what  was  Lord 
I^ton's  authority  for    saying    to  the 


Nawab  Atta  Uahomed  Khan,  the  Bri- 
tish  Agent  at  Cabul,  on  the  10th  Octo- 
ber 1876,  that  if  His  Highness  the 
Ameer  did  not  desiro  to  come  to  an 
ttnderstanding  with  England,  Bussia 
did  so,  and  desired  it  at  Shore  All's 
expense  ;  whether,  seeing  that  Lord 
Derby's  published  communications  with 
Itussia  of  the  same  date  point  to  no 
such  negotiation.  Lord  Ljtton  was  au- 
thorized to  state  that  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  us  from  providing  for  the 
security  of  our  Frontier  by  entering 
into  an  understanding  with  Bussia  which 
might  have  the  effect  of  wiping  Afghnn- 
isfan  out  of  the  map  altogether ;  and, 
whether  the  Viceroy's  intention  that  all 
that  was  in  his  mind  should  be  faith< 
fully  communicated  without  reserve  to 
the  Ameer  was  carried  out  by  the 
Vakil? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  must  point  out  to  the  HoubO 
that  the  Viceroy  of  India  is  not  in  the 
position  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
and  that  it  is  really  impossible  to  expect 
that  we  should  answer  Questions  upon 
matters  of  this  kind,  nhich  really  rest 
within  the  Viceroy's  own  discretion  and 
competence.  Therefore,  I  can  only  sny, 
with  reference  to  the  first  and  second 
Questions,  that  it  was  not  in  conse- 
quence of  any  official  communications 
from  the  Secretary  of  State  that  these 
things  occurred  ;  that  Lord  Lytton  was 
perfectly  authorized,  from  his  position, 
in  giving  his  opinion  as  Viceroy  from 
such  information  as  he  had  received ; 
and  that  with  regard  to  the  last  Ques- 
tion— 

"WliBther  tlie  Viceroy's  intentJon  t^t  all 
that  vaa  in  his  mind  should  be  faithtuUy  com- 
municated without  reserve  to  the  Axacer  vns 
carried  ont  by  the  V»kil " — 

I  am  utterly  unable  to  answer  as  to 
what  was  in  the  Viceroy's  mind. 


RUSSIA  AND  PEE81A.-QDESTI0N. 

Bib  JOHN  HAT  asked  the  Under 
.  icretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
WhetherHer  Majesty'sGovemmenthas  ' 
information  of  Uie  recent  arrival  of 
Russian  Officers  in  Persia  for  the  pur- 
pose of  disciplining  the  Persian  Army  ; 
and,  if  he  can  say  whether  the  Shah  baa 
accepted  their  services  f 
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Mb.  BOUEKE:  No,  Sir;  Her  Ma- 
joBtj'a  OtiTemment  have  no  informatioii 
of  th«  arrival  of  fiussian  ofBoera  in 
Forsia  for  the  purpose  indioated  in  the 
Question. 

LAW  AKD  JTTSTICE  (SCOTLAND)  ^TtlDI. 
CIAL   ARRAUGEMENTS,— QUESTION. 

Coi/)NEL  MURE  asked  the  Socrefary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
"Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  Her 
Majeety's  OoTemment  to  fill  up  the 
vacanuy  on  the  Scotch  Bench  ;  and,  what 
arrana;ementB  are  in  contemplation  in 
reRard  to  the  office  of  Lord  Clerk  Register 
of  Scotland  ? 

Mr.  A8SHET0N  CROSS :  Sir,  wilh 
regard  to  the  first  Question,  the  learned 
Lord  Advocate  and  myself  have  been  in 
consultation  upon  this  matter,  and  I 
think  it  most  probable  that  some  legis- 
lation will  be  brought  forward  after  the 
Kccess,  which  will  make  it  unnecoesary 
to  fill  up  the  post.  With  regard  to  the 
latter  Question,  I  undertook  to  visit 
Edinburgh  myself,  in  ortler  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  Register  Office. 
I  have  mode  arrangomenta  that  one  of 
its  officers  should  meet  me  there  in  the 
course  of  next  week,  and  when  Parlia- 
ment assemblos  again  I  shall  be  prepared 
to  state  my  view  of  the  matter. 

THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE  —  ARMED 
MERCUANT  VESSEIS.- QUESTION. 
Sir  EDWARD  WATKIN  asked  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  If  efficient 
measures  are  in  preparation  whereby 
the  Mercantile  Marino  may  become,  at 
short  notice,  available  for  the  armed 
protection  of  our  commerce  on  the  sea, 
in  the  event  of  war  and  aggression ;  and, 
whether  any  legislation  is  proposed  on 
tho  subject? 

J[n.  W.  H.  SMITH  :  Sir,  stops  have 
already  been  taken  by  which  the  Mer- 
cantile Marine  may  become  at  short 
notico  available  for  the  armed  protection 
of  our  commerce  on  the  sea  in  the  event 
of  war.  I  do  not  approliend  that  legis- 
lation will  be  necessary  for  tlie  purpose  ; 
hut  if,  at  any  future  time,  it  may  ap- 
pear desirable  that  further  powers 
should  be  obtained,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  ask  Parliament  for  any  authority 
that  may  be  necessary  to  make  the  Steam 
Mercantile  Marine  a  valuable  addition 
to  the  offensive  and  defensive  strength 
of  the  country  in  time  of  emei^ency. 
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INDIA  — FHONTIEE    MAPS. 

QCESTIOK. 

Oattaik  FIM  asked  the  Under  8d- 
oretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether  it  is 
true  that  during  Lord  Northbrook's 
Viceroyal^  a  non-commissioned  officer 
of  the  "  Guides  "  set  out,  with  the  ap- 
proval of  his  chief,  and  after  many 
months'  absence  returned,  bringing 
with  him  a  map  of  the  whole  route 
traversed  b}'  him  from  the  Afghan 
Frontier  to  the  nearest  Busaian  post, 
and  that  his  chief  at  once  forwarded 
this  map  to  bead  quarters;  whether 
the  acknowledgment  for  such  service 
was  not  a  reprimand  to  all  concerned ; 
whether,  although  rewarded  by  the 
colonel  of  his  regiment  in  the  firet  in- 
stance, the  non-commissioned  officer 
was  not  dismissed  the  service  by  order 
of  the  Viceroy ;  whether  such  non- 
commissioned  officer  was  afterwards 
reinstated,  and  by  whom,  and  when; 
and,  whether  it  is  not  the  especial  duty 
of  the  "  Guides  "  to  obtain  all  the  goo- 
graphical  and  topographical  knowledge 
possible  of  our  Indian  Frontier  F 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  I  hare 
made  all  inquiries  passible  since  I  saw 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  on  the  Paper ;  hot  I  caonot 
hear  anything  whatever  of  the  state- 
ment to  which  it  refers. 

THE  CHARITY  COMMISSION. 

QUESnoK. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  the  Se- 
cretary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  had  under 
their  consideration  in  the  Itecesa  the  pre- 
sent charge  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Charity  Commission  upon  the  Coneoli- 
dfttedFund  ;  and,  whether  they  entertain 
submitting  any  scheme  to  Parliament  by 
which  either  the  whole  or  part  of  the 
expenses  of  tho  Commission  may  he 
raised  by  a  small  sum  raised  upon  the 
Charities  within  its  jurisdiction  ? 

Sir  EENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  now  in  communica- 
tion with  the  Charity  Commissioners 
with  regard  to  the  present  chat^  of  the 
expenses  of  the  Commission  and  the 
quarterfrom  which  it  should  be  daf^yed, 
and  when  Parliament  met  after  the 
Recess  he  should  he  able,  he  hoped,  to 
suggest  some  alteration  in  the  present 
system. 
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LAW     AND     JUSTICE     (SCOTLAND)  — 

JUDICIAL  BUSINESS  OF  NAIENSHIRE. 

gunsTioM. 

Me.  FRASEE-MACKINTOSH  asked 
the  Lord  Advocate,  What  eteps  GoTem- 
meat  intend  to  take  with  the  view  of 
remedying  the  inconveniences  occasioued 
to  the  judicial  buBiness  of  Nairnshire 
A^m  the  want  of  a  resident  sheriff? 

Th8  lord  advocate  :  Sir,  there 
has  not  been  a  vacancy  in  the  judicial 
office  in  Nairn  for  upwards  of  50  years, 
and  I  think  it  ia  to  that  circumstance, 
rather  than  to  the  difficulty  in  getting 
their  judicial  ^ork  done  there,  that 
the  inconvenience  alleged  by  the  hon. 
Member  must  be  attributed.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Qovernment  propose  to  remedy 
that  inconvenience  by  appointing  a 
gentleman  to  discharge  the  duties  ofthe 
vacant  office ;  but  it  is  right  to  say, 
looking  to  the  terms  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man's Question,  that  it  is  not  intended  to 
appoint  a  resident  sheriff  to  perform  the 
duties  of  the  office.  The  Law  Commis- 
sioners of  1860  recommended  that  the 
office  should  be  united  to  that  of  a 
neighbouring  sheriff  substitute  ;  and  I 
think  there  has  been  no  such  change  in 
the  amount  or  in  the  character  of  the 
duties  as  would  justify  the  Government 
in  departing  from  that  recommendation. 

THE  COMMISSARIAT  DEPAHTMENT. 

QUESTION. 

Sia  HENRY  HAVELOGK  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  with  re- 
ference to  his  previous  answers  upon 
this  subject  and  to  the  Warrant  of  12th 
July  last  under  which  a  number  of 
Officers  of  the  Commissariat  Department 
have  been  retired,  When  the  promised 
Warrant  re-organixing  that  Department 
will  be  likely  to  be  issued? 

OoLOifBL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
the  Warrant  referred  to  by  the  non.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  had  been  under  con- 
sideration a  long  time,  and  he  hoped  it 
vould  be  issued  veiy  shortly. 

LAW  AND  JUSTICE  (IRELAND)— COUHT 
OF  BANKRUPTCY.— QUESTION. 
SiE  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  asked  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  Whether 
there  has  as  yet  been  anj  appointment 
made  to  the  judicial  position  of  Judge  of 
the  Irish  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  and,  if 
not,  when  an  appointment  is  likely  to 
te  njade  P 
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Mb.  J.  LOWTHER:  Sir,  no  appoint- 
ment has  been  made  in  the  Lish  Court 
of  Bankruptcy;  but  an  appointment  will 
very  shortly  be  made. 


AFGHANISTAN  —  THE  CONFERENCES 
AT  UMBALLA.— QUESTION. 

Me.  EYLANDS  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  he  will  lay 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the  full 
Minutes  of  the  four  secret  Conferences 
which  took  place  at  ITmballa  after  the 
Durbar  of  27th  March  1869? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  the  Mi- 
nutes of  the  four  secret  Confereneos, 
which  the  hon.  Member  states  to  have 
been  held  in  1869,  were  not  sent  homo 
by  the  Government  of  Lord  Mayo. 

TURKEY- PROTECTORATE  OF  CON- 
STANTINO PLE  .—QUESTI 0  N. 
Me.  H.  SAMUELSON  (for  Mr.  Dill- 
wtn)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  a  Router's  Telegram,  which  ap- 
peared in  the  morning  papers  of  the  12th 
of  Deer,  and  dated  from  St.  Petersburg  on 
the  11  th,  to  the  effect  that  Count  Miinster 
had  proposed  to  Lord  Salisbury  that  in 
consideration  ofthe  unification  of  Eastern 
Roumeha  with  Bulgaria  being  permitted 
England  should  be  allowed  to  assume 
the  protectorate  of  Constantinople,  and 
should  occupy  certain  neighbouring  po- 
sitions, that  negotiations  on  this  si^jeot 
still  continue )  and  whether  there  is  any 

foundation  for  this  statement? 

The  chancellor  of  thb  EXCHE- 
QUER :  No,  Sir ;  it  has  no  foundation. 
There  is  no  truth  in  the  report  at  all. 
The  German  communication s  were  con- 
fidential, and  they  referred  merely  to 
questions  connected  with  the  carrying 
out  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin. 

POOR  LAW— LIVEEPOOL— ALLEGED 
MISCONDUCr.— QUESTION. 
Me.  STANSFELD  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  an  article  in  the  "Freemaa'sJoumal" 
of  December  3rd,  in  which  it  is  stated 
that  a  Poor  Law  officer  charged  with 
the  convoy  of  one  male  and  two  female 
paupers  from  Liverpool  to  their  native 
onions  in  Ireland,  having  reached  Casde- 
blayney  and  lodged  one  of  the  {emole 
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paupers  in  the  workliouso  at  that  place, 
procured  for  the  night  admittance  for 
the  other  female  pauper,  an  orphan  girl, 
to  a  cheap  lodging  house  with  himself 
as  his  wife;  to  inquire  if  this  statement 
is  true ;  and,  if  so,  wliat  steps  are  being 
taken  against  the  officer  in  question,  and 
by  what  measures  it  is  proposed  to  pre- 
vent the  possible  recurrence  of  such 
misconduct;  and,*  further  to  inquire, 
with  reference  to  the  Eesolution  of  the 
House  of  Commons  of  the  2nd  of  July 
last,  that  the  Laws  concerning  the  re- 
moval of  paupers  in  England  and  Soot- 
land  inflicted  hardship  and  required 
consideration  and  amendment,  whether 
he  proposes  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
these  Laws  ? 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  :  Sir,  the 
statements  made  in  the  article  quoted 
by  the  riglit  hon.  Member  are,  I  believe, 
correct.  The  officer  who  was  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  convoy  was  in 
the  employment  of  the  Select  Vestry  of 
Liverpool  and  a  married  man  of  good 
character,  and  believed  to  be  thoroughly 
trustworth}'.  I  am  informed  that  he  has 
been  discharged  since  this  account  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers.  As  to  the 
amendment  of  the  laws  concerning  the 
removal  of  paupers,  I  can  only  repeat 
what  I  said  last  night  in  reply  to  a 
Question  from  tlie  hon.  ^Fember  for 
Cork,  that  tlie  subject  was  under  the 
consideration  of  the  Government,  and  I 
hope  to  be  able,  after  Christmas,  to  make 
a  proposal  on  the  subject. 

THAMES  TKAFFIC  REGULATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOUELEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  "What  measures 
he  has  in  contemplation  for  the  better 
security  of  life  and  property  in  the  navi- 
gation of  the  Thames  and  other  large 
rivers ;  and,  whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  give  effect  to  any  and  which  of  the 
changes  suggested  by  the  Commissioners' 
Court  of  Inquiry  respecting  the  collision 
between  the  steamers  **  Princess  Alice  " 
and  **  By  well  Castle?" 

Viscouirr  SANDON :  Sir,  we  are 
giving  our  most  careful  attention  to  the 
whole  question  of  the  traffic  regulations 
as  to  the  navigation  of  the  Thames, 
which  is  in  a  totally  different  position 
from  any  other  river  as  to  the  autho- 
rities which  are  responsible  for  ita 
management  and  as  to  the  conditions  of 

Mr.  Stansfeld 


its  traffic.  I  have  referred  the  Beport 
of  the  Wreck  Commissioner'B  Court  to 
the  very  able  Committee  which  I  ap- 
pointed during  the  autumn  to  consider 
the  Thames  traffic  regulations.  Until 
the  final  Eeport  of  that  Committee  is 
received,  and  we  have  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  considering  it,  together  with 
other  information  which  throws  light 
upon  the  subject,  it  is  not  possible  for 
me  to  say  what  course  the  Government 
will  propose  to  take  next  year.  We 
have  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  evidence  which  this  Committee  has 
already  taken,  with  the  view  of  bringing 
before  Parliament  the  points  which 
have  been  already  raised,  and  of  thus 
enabling  other  evidence  to  be  offered  to 
the  Committee,  if  in  any  quarter  there 
should  be  a  desire  to  ao  so.  I  shall 
present  to  Parliament  all  additional  evi- 
dence, as  well  as  the  Committee's  Report, 
on  this  important  subject. 

CYPRUS  —  AFGHANISTAN  —  THE  LATE 
DEBATES.— EXPLANATIONS. 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  I  wish,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  to  correct  an 
Answer  which  I  gave  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke).  It  will  be  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  the  House  that  two  or  three  days 
ago  the  hon.  Baronet  asked  me  a  Ques- 
tion as  to  jurisdiction  in  Cyprus,  and  I 
told  him  there  had  been  no  Correspond- 
ence with  foreign  Powers  on  that  sub- 
ject. He  repeated  that  Question  yester- 
day ;  and  I  think  it  fair  to  the  hon. 
Baronet  to  say  that  if  he  had  asked  me 
that  Question  to-day,  my  answer  would 
have  been  different.  It  would  haTe 
been  to  the  effect  that  questions  have 
been  put  to  us  quite  recently  with 
respect  to  judicial  arrangements  in 
Cyprus. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  I  also  have 
to  ask  the  kind  indulgence  of  the  House 
while  I  offer  a  few  words  of  personal 
explanation.  In  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate on  Monday  last  I  described  a  letter 
of  Sir  Henry  Norman's  as  '' misleading.'' 
That  description  still  appears  to  me  an 
accurate  one.  But  I  am  sorry  to  learn 
from  the  gallant  officer  that  it  has  caused 
him  some  annoyance ;  because  he  thinks 
that  the  inference  might  be  drawn  firom 
it  that  I  imputed  to  him  a  desire  to  de- 
ceive the  public.  With  the  permission 
of  the  House  I  wish,  therefore,  to  etato 
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pubKcly  what  I  have  akeadj  said  pri- 
vately, that  such  was  far  from  being  my 
meaning.  I  did  not  say,  or  think  of 
saying,  or  suggesting,  that  Sir  Henry 
Norman  wrote  the  letter  in  question 
with  the  intention  of  misleading  the 
public,  nor  did  I  think  of  implying  any- 
thing derogatory  to  his  personal  honour. 


ORDER    OF   TRE   BAY. 

THE  ADDRESS   IN   ANSWER    TO    THE 
QUEEN'S  SPEECH. 

ADDRESS     REPORTED.       AMENDMENT 
(MR.-  WHITBREAD). 

ADJOURNED  DEBATE.     [FOURTH  NIGHT.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [9th  December],  **That  the 
said  Address  be  now  read  a  second 
time." 

And  which  Amendment  was. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
"this  House  dis-ipprovcs  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  which  has  resulted  in 
the  War  with  Afghanistan,*' — {Mr.  Whiihread^ 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  '*That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  left  out  stand 
part  of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Earl  PERCY  said,  that  it  appeared 
to  him  the  remarks  which  fell  from  the 
Opposition  side  of  the  House,  and  espe- 
cially from  the  front  Opposition  Bench, 
were  distinguished  by  a  degree  of  acri- 
mony very  unusual,  and  such  as  had  not 
characterized  previous  debates.  Charges 
had  been  made  of  the  gravest  character 
and  hurled  at  the  heads  of  Her  Majesty* s 
Government.  Ajid  the  greatest  master 
of  the  English  language  in  the  House 
had  tortured  his  mother  tongue  to  find 
words  to  frame  his  charges,  which 
almost  amounted  to  an  accusation  of  for- 
gery and  fraud  on  the  part  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  managed  to  make  those 
charges  without  violating  the  Bules  of 
the  House  ;  but  he  doubted  very  much 
whether  such  a  course  of  proceeding  did 
not  greatly  tend  to  lower  the  dignity  of 
Parliament.    The  climax,  however,  was 


reached  last  night,  when  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant 
Duff)  thought  it  consistent  with  his 
duty  to  read  an  extract  from  a  private 
letter  written  long  ago  by  ono  who, 
alas  !  was  no  longer  present  among 
them  to  explain  what  he  had  written, 
and  had  read  that  letter  for  the  express 
purpose  of  impugning  the  veracity  of  a 
Government  of  which  Lord  Mayo,  if  he 
were  still  alive,  would  have  been  a  dis- 
tinguished ornament,  and  of  which  his 
brother  was  at  this  moment  a  valued 
Member.  But  as  an  attempt  to  impeach 
the  hona  fides  of  the  Government,  the 
feat  of  the  hon.  Member  was  eminently 
futile,  for  the  action  of  Ministers  must 
be  criticized  by  the  light  of  public  docu- 
ments officially  presented  to  Parliament, 
and  not  of  unexplained  statements  and 
private  letters  which  were  never  in- 
tended for  the  public  eye.  He  hoped, 
however,  the  example  set  by  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  of  quoting  from  private  and 
unauthenticated  letters,  was  one  which 
would  never  be  copied  in  that  House. 
He  would  not  dwell  further  upon  these 
matters,  because  he  believed  the  public 
was  very  little  interested  in  the  disputes 
which  had  been  going  on  between 
Ministers.  Turning  to  the  question  then 
under  discussion,  the  real  point  at  issue 
seemed  to  him  to  have  been  very  clearly 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford, 
when  he  said  the  conscience  of  the 
country  required  to  be  assured  that  the 
present  war  was  just  and  necessary.  He 
might  omit  the  word  **  just,"  because  he 
did  not  believe  that  a  war  could  be 
necessary  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  be 
just.  But  how  were  they  to  find  that 
out  ?  Those  who  had  spoken  from 
the  Ministerial  side  of  the  House  had 
given  their  reasons  for  believing  it 
to  be  just  and  necessary  ;  and  the  only 
way,  it  seemed  to  him,  in  which  hon. 
Members  opposite  could  prove  that  the 
present  war  was  unnecessary,  was  by 
showing  that  the  difficulties  which  we 
had  to  meet  could  be  overcome  by  some 
other  means  than  those  which  had  been 
adopted  by  the  Government.  That 
question  was  dealt  with  very  fully  by  the 
Postmaster  General,  who  put  to  the 
House  a  number  of  dilemmas  which 
would  have  to  be  confronted,  and  from 
which  he  asked  the  House  to  extricate 
him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich,  indeed,  in  re- 
plying to  the  speech  of  the  Postmaster 
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General,  contended  that  it  was  not  fair 
to  ask   the  Opposition  to    state    what 
course  they  would  pursue  in  a  position 
of  affairs  which  he  said  had  been  brought 
about  by  the  errors  of  others ;  but,  ad- 
mitting the  force  of  that  argument,  he 
thought  if  it  could  be  shown  that  the  Op- 
position before  the  present  Goyemment 
was  in  power  was  already  in  a  situation 
so  embarrassing  that  they  had  never 
been  able  to  recover  from  it — ^that  one 
step  taken  after  another  rather  increased 
than  diminished   their  difficulties — the 
Gt)vernment  might  at  least  demand  that 
some  hon.   Member  of  the  Opposition 
should  state  what  they  could  have  done 
to  extricate  themselves  from  difficulties 
which   their  own   errors  had    created. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
the  Postmaster  General  to  task  for  not 
quoting  from  the  Blue   Book;  and  he 
would    therefore    trouble    the    House 
with    a   few    quotations    for   the  pur- 
pose of  showing  that   the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  and   his   friends  wore  not 
free  from  blame  in  connection  with  the 
present  question.      Now,   he  regarded 
what  had  occurred  in  1873  as  being  the 
turning-point  of  the    whole    question. 
Kussia  had  at  the  time  made  great  ad- 
vances in  Central  Asia.     Shere  Ali  was 
alarmed  at  those  advances,  and  applied 
for  encouragement  and  assistance  to  the 
British    Government,   who  had  always 
professed  to  be  his  ally.     The  answer 
sent  out  by  telegraph  from  this  country, 
on  the  26th  of  July,  1873,  by  the  Duke 
of  Argyll,  was  as  follows  : — **  Cabinet  '* 
— that  word  included    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
and  his  Colleagues — 

"  thinks  you  should  inform  Amoer  that  we  do 
not  at  all  share  his  alarm,  and  consider  there  is 
no  cause  for  it:  but  you  may  assure  him  we 
shuU  maintain  our  settled  policy  in  favour  of 
Afghanistan,  if  he  abides  by  our  advice  in  ez« 
tcTnal  affairs." — [Afyhanistanj  No.  1,  p.  108.] 

The  settled  policy  referred  to  was  set 
forth  in  the  despatch,  dated  the  1st  of 
July,  1869 — than  which  he  knew  no- 
thing in  the  whole  of  the  Papers  or 
in  Parliamentary  literature  which  con- 
tained a  more  grim  piece  of  irony — ^in 
which  it  was  stated  that  while  no  British 
soldiers  should  ever  be  permitted  to 
cross  the  Frontier  to  coei*ce  the  re- 
bellious subjects  of  the  Ameer ;  that  no 
European  officers  should  be  placed  as 
Besidents  in  his  cities;  that  no  fixed 
subsidy  or  money  allowance  would  be 
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given  him  for  any  named  period;  that 
no  promise  of  assistance  in  other  ways 
would  be  made;  and  that  no  Treaty 
would  be  entered  into  obligine  ua  under 
every  circumstance  to  recog^nize  him  or 
his  descendants  Bulers  of  Afghanistan ; 
yet  that  we  were  prepared  to  give  him 
all  the'moral  support  in  our  power,  and 
that,    in  addition,  we  were  willing  to 
assist  him  with  money,  arms,  and  am- 
mimition  whenever  we  deemed  it  pos- 
sible or  desirable  to  do  so.     Now,  the 
policy  which  was  thus  announced,  and 
which  was  called  an  intermediate  one, 
reminded  him  very  much  of  the  game 
of  ''  Heads  I  win,  tails  you  lose;"  and 
it  was  his  settled  conviction  that  from 
that  time  Shere  Ali  gave  up  all  hope  of 
real  protection  from  us,  and  determined 
to  throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  Hus- 
sia,  for  in  the  following  November  they 
found  him  writing  in  friendly  terms  to 
General  Eaufmann.    The  Ameer  knew 
that  he  was  a  weak  Power  between  two 
strong  ones ;  and  unless  England  were 
prepared  to  give  him  the  assistance  at 
once  that  he  had  a  fair  right  to  expect, 
he  (Earl  Percy)  could  not  see  what  he 
was  to  do  but  to  look  for  assistance  from 
the  other  Power.     He  did  not  mean  to 
say  that  the  Ameer  had  not  other  causes 
of  complaint.     It  was,  however,  curious 
to  see  how  often  a  statement  that  had 
been  over  and  over  again  refuted  was 
repeated  in  the  debates  of  the  House. 
He   had  supposed    that    it    had  been 
proved  to  demonstration  that  the  send- 
ing an  Envoy  was  not  the  cause  of  the 
Ameer's  disaffection,  and  that  he  had  at 
one  time  even  been  anxious  to  receive 
one.     p'  No ! "]    If  the  fact  was  still 
doubted,  he  would  quote  from  a  letter 
written  by  the  Agent  at  Oabul  to  the 
Commissioner  at  Peshawur  on  April  14, 
1872,  in  which  the  Ameer  had  said  that 
'*if  the  British  Government  preferred 
to  depute  an  English  officer  to  him  Le 
shoula  have  no  objection  to  that  oonrse." 
That,  then,   was  not  the  real  cause  of 
Shere  All's  discontent.    There  was  an- 
other reason,  equally  weighty  and  more 
probable — namely,  our  interference  on 
behalf  of  Yakoob  Khan.     To  his  as- 
tonishment the  hon.  Member  for  Bed- 
ford (Mr.  Whitbread)  the  other  evening 
had  said  that  he  highly  approved  that 
course.     Certainly  he  had  not  imagined 
that  that   act  would    ever  have  been 
endorsed  by  the  other  side  of  the  House ; 
and|  as  that  was  one  of  the  more  or 
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less  immediate  causes  of  Shore  All's 
alienation,  it  was  all  the  more  neces- 
sary for  the  Opposition  to  say  what 
steps  they  would  have  taken  and  what 
remedies  they  would  have  proposed — to 
quote  the  words  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Greenwich — to 
retrieve  the  errors  of  the  past.  But 
though  he  cordially  approved  the  policy 
of  the  present  Government,  he  could 
not  fail  to  see  that  it  had  one  defect — a 
defect,  however,  for  which  they  were 
not  responsible :  that  it  had  come  too 
late.  They  were  only  shutting  the 
stable  door  after  the  steed  had  been 
fitolen.  The  policy  of  masterly  inac- 
tivity towards  Bussia  which  had  been 
pursued  for  the  last  40  years  had  borne 
its  fruit.  Before  every  advance  of 
Hussia  in  Central  Asia  she  had  taken 
care  to  assure  us  that  she  had  come  to 
the  very  limits  of  her  Empire ;  that  ac- 
cidental circumstances  made  the  ad- 
vance in  question  necessary ;  but  that 
she  had  no  desire  for  any  increase  of 
territory.  But  we  had  been  deceived  on 
each  occasion.  Once,  indeed,  we  had 
fought  Bussia,  and  had  stopped  her  ad- 
vance in  Europe  ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 
Crimean  War  ended  than  we  allowed 
her  to  destroy  the  Circassians,  who  in 
some  measure  barred  her  advance  in 
Asia.  Then,  again,  we  had  had  assur- 
ances from  her  in  1 864,  followed  by  her 
advance  to  Tashkend;  and  at  last,  in 
1871,  she  announced  her  intention  of 
tearing  up  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  so  far 
as  it  related  to  the  Black  Sea.  The 
policy  of  masterly  inactivity  was  then  in 
vogue,  and  the  Government  of  the  day 
**  saw  no  cause  for  alarm  whatever." 
Finally,  that  same  policy  had  permitted 
the  Bussian  advance  to  Khiva ;  and,  less 
than  two  years  ago,  had  deluged  with 
blood  the  whole  of  the  East  of  Europe. 
Even  at  that  time  the  policy  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite,  which  still  fettered 
the  country,  was  far  from  being  pre- 
pared to  stem  the  tide  of  Bussian  con- 
quest; indeed,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  was 
perfectly  ready  to  help  Bussia  to  drive 
the  Turks  out  of  Europe.  He  hoped 
he  had  not  spoken  of  Bussia  with  bit- 
terness. He  quite  agreed  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  South  Northumberland 
(Mr.  Bidley)  in  his  remark  that  aggres- 
sion was  very  often  unavoidable;  and 
that  we,  remembering  our  own  con- 
^uesta  in  ladia^  could  hardly  complain 


I  of  Bussia  succeeding  in  a  similar  ex- 
ploit in  another  part  of  the  world.  So 
far  from  any  intentional  acerbity  of 
speech  towards  Bussia,  he  had  only 
wished  to  show  the  danger  of  the  policy 
of  masterly  inactivity.  It  was  by  no 
means  a  new  policy,  seeing  that  it  had 
its  parallel  in  the  animal  kingdom,  in 
the  conduct  of  those  birds  who,  when 
pursued,  buried  their  heads  in  the  sand, 
and  owed  their  destruction  to  their 
imagined  security.  Before  many  years 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  would  be  in  Office.  [*'  No, 
no !  "]  Well,  he  hoped  he  was  wrong  ; 
but  suppose  such  an  event  to  take 
place,  they  would  have  again  the  same 
spectacle  which  they  had  had  for  the 
last  40  years.  The  consequence  of  the 
constant  change  of  Gt)vemments  in  this 
country  was  that  they  would  never  be 
able  to  compete  in  foreign  policy  with 
Bussia.  She  could  always  outwit  them ; 
and  a  change  of  Government  in  this 
country  was,  so  far  as  foreign  policy 
was  concerned,  tantamount  to  a  revolu- 
tion. With  this  constant  shifting  and 
changing  policy  we  could  not  expect  to 
be  able  to  meet  a  Power  which  had  ex- 
tended her  conquests  without  cessation 
on  a  uniform  plan  for  the  last  200  years 
to  an  extent  which  had  never  been 
equalled  since  the  creation  of  the 
Boman  Empire.  Our  policy  of  masterly 
inactivity  meant,  as  Lord  Napier  of 
Magdala  had  said,  ''  receding  from 
difficulties  till  they  became  serious 
dangers,"  and  had  been  allowed  to  con- 
tinue far  too  long.  They  had  a  serious 
duty  to  perform  as  Members  of  that 
House ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  House 
and  the  country  would  show  by  their 
voice  that  they  appreciated  the  change 
which  had  been  made  in  the  counsels  of 
Her  Majesty;  and  that  they  preferred 
the  policy  of  the  present  Government  to 
that  of  a  Ministry  which  had  neither 
skill,  knowledge,  nor  courage  to  face 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  which  con- 
fronted them. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT  said, 
he  was  prepared  to  forgive  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  last  spoken  for  the  hard 
words  he  had  applied  to  Her  Majesty's 
Opposition  in  consideration  of  the  con- 
solatory prophecy  they  had  just  listened 
to  with  respect  to  the  change  that  was 
likely  to  take  place  in  their  position. 
He  thought  one  sophism  had  been  em- 
ployed in  that  deoate  by  which  they 
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were  not  likely  to  be  deceived  in  that 
House.  Certain  journals  were  very  fond 
of  declaring  that  they  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  past  and  had  only  to  consider 
the  present.  That  was  a  doctrine  very 
pleasant  and  natural  to  journals,  which, 
like  the  ephemeral  insect,  had  a  term  of 
life  of  24  hours.  It  was  often  expedient 
to  them  to  forgot  the  past.  But  the 
House  of  Commons  had  a  very  different 
function.  They  had  to  judge  of  a  poKcy 
and  to  determine  the  justice  of  a  war ; 
and  in  so  doing  they  must  consider  the 
past  circumstances  on  which  that  policy 
was  founded,  and  the  causes  by  which 
that  war  had  been  occasioned.  The 
noble  Lord  himself,  and  others  on  his 
side  of  the  House,  showed  that  they 
themselves  admitted  this ;  and  therefore 
he  brushed  away  this  nonsensical  rub- 
bish, whicli  he  was  sure  would  not 
occupy  or  command  the  attention  of  the 
House  for  a  single  moment.  The  ques- 
tions they  had  to  decide  in  that  debate 
were  these — had  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  been  wise,  and  was 
the  war  a  just  one?  Th^  noble  Lord 
the  Postmaster  General  had  heaped  a 
great  deal  of  abuse  upon  the  old  policy, 
and  had  used  strong  epithets  about  it, 
and  the  noble  Earl  who  had  just  sat 
down  seemed  .to  share  in  his  opinions. 
He  was  not  himself  a  pedantic  adherent 
of  the  old  policy  ;  but  he  thought  it  was 
a  very  good  one  in  its  time,  for  it  was 
agreed  to  by  eminent  statesmen,  both  in 
India  and  England.  To  talk  of  it  con- 
temptuously as  ''an  old,  exploded 
policy "  might  suit  the  noble  Lord 
the  Postmaster  General ;  but  he  did  not 
think  the  noble  Lord  was  a  very  great 
authority  on  Indian  affairs.  He  ad- 
mitted it  was  impossible  to  have  a  fixed 
policy,  for  when  circumstances  changed, 
the  policy  must  be  modified  to  suit  the 
new  situation  of  things;  and  if  Her 
Majesty's  Government  justified  the  new 
policy  on  the  ground  that  the  old  one 
required  to  bo  modified,  he  would  not 
quarrel  with  that  position.  Now,  in 
argiunent,  ho  held  it  to  be  the  best 
thing  to  grapple  with  the  good  points 
made  by  his  adversaries,  and  not  to 
waste  powder  and  shot  upon  the  bad 
ones.  Therefore,  he  should  very  briefly 
dismiss  what  he  called  the  bad  points  on 
the  other  side.  He  regretted,  however, 
that  a  gpreat  deal  of  recrimination  had 
been  used  which  was  quite  beside  the 
question ;  and  he  could  not  absolve  hon. 
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Gentlemen  opposite  from  a  share  of  the 
responsibility  of  introducing  it.  For 
instance,  the  Government  contended 
that  the  policy  of  Lord  Northbrook  was 
the  cause  of  the  estrangement  of  the 
Ameer,  and  led  to  what  followed.  Thoj 
said  Lord  Northbrook  was  too  oold  and 
cautious  and  repellent,  and  that  when 
they  came  to  deal  with  the  Ameer  thejr 
came  too  late,  for  they  found  him  angry. 
But  he  did  not  think  this  view  was  just ; 
and,  at  any  rate.  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment  were  not  entitled  to  advance  it. 
If  they  thought,  just  before  thej  took 
Office  in  1873,  that  Lord  Northbrook  was 
too  cold,  too  cautious,  too  repellent  to 
the  Ameer,  and  that  he  had  oeen  held 
back  from  going  further,  not  by  his  own 
judgment,  but  by  the  influence  of  the 
Government,  why  did  not  they  give  him 
further  and  different  instnietions  in 
1874?  But  the  remarkable  fact  was 
that  though  in  1874  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment were  in  Office,  they  never 
thought  for  one  moment  of  senoing  in- 
structions to  Lord  Northbrook  to  offer 
better  terms  to  the  Ameer — ^to  go  fur- 
ther and  secure  his  loyal  and  cordial 
support.  If  they  thought  Lord  North- 
brook did  not  go  far  enough,  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  culpable  negligence  if 
they  did  not  give  him  fresh  instructions. 
In  1875,  it  was  true,  they  did  g^ve  fresh 
instructions  to  Lord  Northbrook.  But 
what  were  they?  Not  to  offer  bettor 
terms ;  but  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  de- 
spatches to  Lord  Northbroc«,  urged  him 
to  demand  conditions  which  were  of  a 
most  odious  and  obnoxious  character. 
Therefore,  the  Government  were  not  en- 
titled to  say  that  what  had  happened 
had  happened  because  Lord  Northbrook 
did  not  offer  sufficiently  good  terms  to 
the  Ameer,  because  they  uiemselves  did 
not  on  the  two  subsequent  oocasione 
make  any  other  offers.  Why,  then,  did 
the  Government  say  that  Lord  North- 
brook was  too  cold,  too  cautious,  too 
repellent— he  might  almost  say,  too 
costive  in  his  offers  to  the  Ameer? 
What  were  these  instructions  given  in 
1873?  Lord  Salisbury  wrote  that  the 
Viceroy  ought,  by  superior  intellect  and 
force  of  character,  to  triumph  over  the 
stubborn  prejudices  of  the  Ameer.  Well, 
they  had  tried  that  superior  intellect 
and  that  force  of  character,  and  they 
had  not  triumphed  over  the  stnbboni 
prejudices  of  the  Ameer.  During  all 
that  time  they  were  not  disposed  to  be 
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tko  least  degree  more  liberal  than  Lord 
Northbrook  and  the  Duke  of  Argyll  had 
been.  He  would  now  pass  on  to  another 
point  that  had  been  brought  forward, 
and)  as  he  thought,  had  been  much  mis- 
understood. They  said  that  the  course 
they  had  taken  had  been  made  neces- 
saiy  because  the  Ameer  had  entered 
into  objectionable  communications  with 
Itussia.  But  the  Papers  proved  that 
this  -was  utterly  untrue.  Before  the 
Q-oyemment  began  their  operations  with 
the  Ameer  in  the  beginning  of  1876, 
there  had  been  no  communications  be- 
tween the  Ameer  and  Itussia  of  a  cha- 
racter of  which  they  could,  in  the  least 
degree,  complain.  It  was  true  there 
were  communications,  as  there  always 
had  been  since  the  time  of  Lord  Mayo ; 
but  the  English  Goyernment  had  not 
disapproTed  them.  In  1870  Shore  Ali 
received  a  communication  from  General 
Kaufmann  on  the  15th  of  May,  and  he 
wrote  to  inform  Lord  Mayo  of  it,  and,  in 
reply,  Lord  Mayo  wrote  back  to  the 
Ameer — 

''Those  letters  will,  doubtless,  be,  when 
rightly  understood,  a  source  of  satisfaction  and 
an  additional  ground  of  confidence  to  your  High- 
ness."—[Gp/i^o/ -4«iVi,  No.  1  (1878),  p.  185.] 

In  fact,  Lord  Mayo  congratulated  the 
Ameer  on  having  received  these  letters, 
and  suggested  to  him,  and  advised  him, 
to  send  a  most  cordial    and    friefidly 
answer.    It  had  been  said  that  these 
communications  originated  in  the  time 
of    Lord  Northbrook.     They  did    not. 
They  originated  with  Lord  Mayo,  and 
were  contiaued  by  subsequent  Viceroys. 
In  1875,  the  present  Government  con- 
ducted an  amicable    negotiation    with 
Bussia  on  the  subject  of  Afghanistan; 
and  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Corres- 
pondence which  then  took  place  there 
was  not  a  word  of  complaint  by  the 
English  Government  that  the  Bussian 
Government  was  holding  improper  com- 
munications with  Shere  Ali,   and  why 
was  there  not  ?    If  it  had  existed,  that 
surely  would  be  the  first  thing  com- 
plained of.     Was  not  the  explanation 
that  at  that  time  there  was  no  complaint 
to  be  made  ?    Even  in  the  instructions 
of  Lord  Salisbury  to  Lord  Lytton  there 
was  not  a  word  of  complaint  of  these 
communications,  although  in  those  in- 
stmctions  the  policy  to  be  pursued  was 
very  fully  set  out.    Why  ?  because  even 
then  there  was  no  reason  to  complain. 


The  first  complaint,  indeed,  was  contained 
in  Lord  Lytton's  telegram  of  September 
16    and    in    his    letter    of    September 
18,  in  which  he  says — "the  Ameer  no 
longer  communicates  with  us,  and  asks 
us  what  answer  he  shall  give."   Just  so. 
That  complaint  was  in  September.     It 
was  in  July  that  you  had  done  the  mis- 
chief, and  it  was  in  consequence  of  what 
you  then  said  that  he  acted  in  this  way. 
The  Government  were  really  responsible 
for  the  attitude  of  the  Ameer,  and  their 
policy  could  not  be  defended  on  any  such 
ground  as  that.  Having  thus  swept  away 
what  he  called  the  false  points  raised, 
he  would  next  grapple  with  the  real  and 
true  points  at  issue.    The  rupture  of  the 
communications  to  the  Ameer  was  not 
the  cause  of  the  Government's  policy, 
but  the  effect  of  their  conduct.    -Tiiey 
said  they  were  obliged  to  altey,  or  modify, 
the  old  policy  for  two  reasons — ^because 
the  Ameer  was  sore  and  alienated,  and 
because  Bussia  was  advancing.     Those 
were  two  very  good  reasons,  because 
they  acted  and  re-acted  on  each  other. 
It  did  not  signify  much  if  the  Ameer 
was  sore  if  Bussia  were  not  advancing ; 
or  if  Bussia  were  advancing,  provided 
the  Ameer  wore  staunch.     But  if  Bussia 
were-  advancing   and   the  Ameer  were 
alienated,  things  might  turn  out  very 
awkwardly  indeed.    Had  Her  Majesty's 
Gbvemment  taken  the  line  of  regard- 
ing that  as  a  good  reason  for  making  a 
better  offer  to  the  Ameer,  with  the  view 
of  conciliating  him,  he  should  have  said 
that    they    were    perfectly    right.     He 
should  have  supported  them  in  making 
any  offer  and  in  paying  any  bribe  that 
would  have  secured  to  us  the  friendship 
of  the  Ameer,  which  he  was  aware  was 
of  vital  importance  to  our  Indian  Em- 
pire.    He  made  these  admissions,  be- 
cause he  wished  to  get  at  the  actual  fact 
that  the  Ameer  was  sore  and  irritable 
and  suspicious,  and  that  we  wished  to 
gain  his  friendship  and   to  secure  his 
alliance.     But  the  question  he  had  to 
ask  Her    Majesty's  Government    was, 
how  did  they  proceed  in  these  circum- 
stances?   Had  they  adopted  methods 
best  calculated  to  gain  their  end,  and 
had  the  rekult  of  the  course  they  had 
taken  been  to  secure  for  us  the  friend- 
ship  and    the  cordial  alliance  of  the 
Ameer?    If  it  were  desired. to  mount 
a  plunging,  restless  horse,  it  would  not 
do  to  approach  him  flourishing  a  whip, 
and,  when  mounted,  it  was  not  desirable 
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to  begin  jogging  at  the  curb  and  stick- 
ing the  spurs  into  his  ribs ;  otherwise 
the  rider  would  meet  with  a  fall,  just  as 
we  had  met  with  a  fall  in  Afghanistan 
in  1842.  How  did  the  Government 
begin  to  approach  the  Ameer  ?  Instead 
of  conciliating  him,  and  so  securing  his 
friendship,  they  began  by  announcing 
that  they  were  going  to  send  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  to  Cabul.  Did  they  think  that 
that  was  the  most  agreeable  way  to  ap- 
proach the  Ameer  ?  Was  that  the  way 
Lord  Mayo  dealt  with  him  in  1869,  or 
Lord  Northbrook  dealt  with  him  in 
1873?  They  knew  his  objection  to  re- 
ceiving an  Envoy,  and  the  one  met  him 
at  Umballa  and  the  other  received  his 
Prime  Minister  at  Simla.  Why  did  not 
the  Government  follow  this  example? 
Her  Majesty *s  Government  must  have 
known  that  if  anything  would  make  the 
Ameer  irritable  and  discontented,  it  was 
t'j  send  an  Envoy  to  him  at  Cabul. 
Then,  whom  had  they  selected  as  their 
Envoy?  They  had  chosen  Sir  Lewis 
Pelly.  He  was  a  man  of  great  ability ; 
but,  most  unfortuDately,  with  his  name 
there  were  ominous  associations,  for  he 
was  the  man  who  had  just  before  been 
employed  to  depose  the  Gaekwar  of 
Baroda.  That  he  considered  very  bad 
diplomacy.  He  did  not  care  to  cast 
much  blame  upon  Lord  Lytton  in  this 
matter.  He  had  had  the  good  fortune 
to  enjoy  the  friendship  of  that  noble 
Lord  for  some  time ;  and  he  did  not  de- 
sire, in  the  discharge  of  a  public  duty, 
to  say  a  word  that  would  imperil  a  con- 
tinuance of  that  friendship.  He  be- 
lieved that  Lord  Lytton  had  merely  per- 
formed his  duty  in  carrying  into  effect 
the  instructions  he  had  received  from 
the  Home  Government.  Therefore,  he 
was  surprised  to  hear  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  evening  speak  as  if 
he  declined  to  accept  the  responsibility 
of  a  phrase  used  by  Lord  Lytton.  He 
should  hold  the  Government  responsible 
for  everything  Lord  Lytton  did,  and  for 
every  word  he  spoke ;  and  he  should  no 
more  think  of  blaming  him  for  what 
had  happened  than  he  should  of  blaming 
the  gallant  General  Boberts  or  Sir 
Samuel  Browne  in  the  Khyber.  Above 
ally  he  did  not  blame  him  for  the  in- 
structions sent  out  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
<<  to  crealje  opportunities  of  approach- 
ing" the  sore  and  suspicious  Ameer. 
That  was  language,  ho  was  happy  to 
say,  which  was  new  in  the  instructions 
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of  English  statesmen,  and  be  was  glad 
that  Lord  Northbrook  made  a  worthy 
answer    to    so  unworthy  a  sug^gestion. 
When  it  was  made  to  him  he  told  Lord 
Salisbury  what  his  Lordship  ought  to 
have  known.     He  told  his  Lordship  not 
only  that  that  was  a  course  which  ought 
not  to  be  pursued,  but  that  it  was  a 
course  which  was  sure  to  fail,  and  that 
the  only  chance  of  success  lay  in  hon- 
estly and  frankly  approaching  the  Ameer 
and  telling  him  what  we  meant.     But 
when  Lord  Lytton  received  those  in- 
structions to  ''create  an  opportunity," 
what   occurred?    In    his    aespatch    in 
reply  he  rightly  interpreted  the  meaning 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  for  he  said — 
''  I  foimd  a  pretext."    A  pretext !    That 
was  not  a  nice  word.    They  were  going 
to  approach  a  man  'whom  they  desired 
to  conciliate,  and  whose  confidenoe  thej 
wished  to  secure,  and  they  used  a  pre- 
text!    And  what  was   the  ''pretext" 
made  use  of  ?    It  was  that  of  announc- 
ing to  the  Ameer  the  assumption  by  Her 
Majesty  of   the    title   of  Empress    of 
India.     When  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  instructed  the  Viceroy  of  India 
to  employ  that  grand  new  title  of  Em- 
press   of   India  to   delude   an  Indian 
Prince,  it  was  not  a  fortunate  way  of 
inaugurating  the  new  title.     Lord  Salis- 
bury had    congratulated  Lord  Lytton 
upon    his   having    the   qualities   of  a 
Scotchman.     He  aid  not  know  whether 
the   Scotch  Members    of    that    House 
would  regard  that  left-handed  compli- 
ment as  very  flattering.    Lord  Lytton, 
at  all  events,  understood    it  to    mean 
what  was  called  "  smartness"  in  Ame- 
rica, although  it  had  other  namee  in 
other  countries.     He  should  say  that  a 
man    who    created    opportunities    and 
found  pretexts  was  guilty  of  what  was 
termed  "sharp  practice"  in  England. 
And  it  was  the  fundamental  fault  that 
he  found  with  our  policy  in  dealing  with 
the  Ameer  that  we  had  preferred  "  sharp 
practice  "  to  being  frank  and  open.    His 
first  great  charge  against  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  they  had  endeavoured  to 
"bamboozle"  the  Ameer.     They  went 
to  him  with  a  pretext,  and  thought  he 
would  not  find   them   out.    But  Lord 
Northbrook  told  them  that  he  would, 
and  he  did.    Tet  they  were  told  in  proof 
of  his  hostility  that  at  this  interview  he 
was  suspicious.     He  had  heard  of  these 
men  as  barbarians  and  savages ;  but,  for 
his  part;  he  thought  the  Prime  Minister 
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of    the    Ameer   conducted   himself   at 
Peshawur  with  the  greatest  ability.     To 
go  to  this  man  with  the  pretexts  and 
opportunities  that  they  had  found,  and 
yet  think  he  would  not  be  suspicious, 
showed  an  amount  of  pettiness  and  blun- 
dering diplomacy  which  it  was  impos- 
sible sufficiently  to  condemn.     Our  Na- 
tive Agent  told  us  the  Ameer  would  be 
glad  to  come  to  terms,  if  he  was  con- 
vinced of  our  meaning   real  business ; 
but  that  we  must  be  clear  and  open  in 
our    communications,   as    the  Afghans 
had  come  to  suspect  a  secret  meaning 
in  all  we  said.    And  was  the  Ameer  far 
wrong  in  that  supposition  ?    By  sending 
Sir  Lewis  Pelly  upon  one  pretext,   in 
order  that  he  might  do  another  thing, 
they  raised  a  suspicion  of  our  conduct 
at  the  very  outset.     To  this  request  for 
the   reception   of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  the 
Ameer  was  said  to  have  sent  a  hostile 
answer. .  The  Ameer  wrote  that  before 
he  received  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  he  would 
rather  know  what  we  meant ;  and  then 
the  Government  said  —  *' Here  is  this 
stupid,   hostile,   obstinate    fellow    who 
won't  be    satisfied    by    our    pretexts." 
A  more  unfair,  a  more  unjust,  and  a 
more  ungrounded  cause  of  war,  in  his 
opinion,  had  never  been  put  forward. 
What  was  the  consequence  ?    On  July  5 
they  wrote  an  angry  letter,  which  was 
calculated   to   destroy  all  chance  of   a 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Ameer. 
The  Indian  Government  said  they  would 
not  receive  his  Envoy  because  he  would 
not  receive  theirs.     Was  that  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Northbrook's  Government? 
They  received  the  Ameer's  Envoy,  though 
he  would  not  receive  theirs.  They  adopted 
the  course  which  was  most  likely  to  suc- 
ceed.    On  July  8  the  Indian  Government 
wrote  a  letter  to  the  Ameer,  threatening 
that  if  he  would  not  do  what  they  liked 
they  would  have  done  with  him.     From 
that  moment  his  communications  with 
Hussia  began.     In  the  telegram  of  Sep- 
tember 16,  and  the  despatch  of  Septem- 
ber 18,  Lord  Lytton  said  that  now  the 
Ameer  had  ceased  to  ask  advice  from 
them  ;  now  he  was  dangerously  commu- 
nicating with    Kussia.     They  had    re- 
fused, at  first,  to  receive  his  Agent  at 
all ;  but  at  last  they  consented — and  it 
seemed  to  him  one  of  the  few  sensible 
things  they  had  done — that  the  Native 
Envoy  should  come  to  Peshawur,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  views  of  the 
British  Government,   and   those  views 


were  frankly  communicated  to  him.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
challenged  that  night  on  the  important 
preliminary  statement  which  was  made 
before  the  Conference. 

**  What  is  there,"  said  the  Viceroy,  "  to  pre- 
vent U8  from  providing  for  the  security  of  our 
Frontier  by  an  understanding  with  Russia, 
which  might  have  the  effect  of  wiping  Afghan- 
istan out  of  the  map  altogether  ?  If  the  Ameer 
does  not  desire  to  come  to  a  speedy  under- 
standing with  us,  Russia  does ;  and  she  desires 
it  at  his  expense." — \_Afgha»i8tany^o.  l,p.  183.] 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  did 
not  like  that  passage.  Anybody  who 
heard  his  answer  that  night  must  have 
seen  that  the  Government  felt  the  pinch 
of  that  part  of  the  case.  And  that 
extraordinary  statement  admitted  of 
being  viewed  in  two  aspects.  It  was 
true,  or  it  waai  not  true.  If  it  was  true, 
what  did  it  mean  ?  It  was  what  might 
be  called,  in  the  language  of  the  auction - 
room,  a  sort  of  intemationat  '^knock- 
out " — that  was  to  say,  if  they  could  not 
buy  the  man  whom  they  wanted  to  con- 
ciliate at  their  own  price,  they  were  to 
settle  the  matter  elsewhere.  If  it  was 
not  true,  what  was  to  be  thought  of  that 
style  of  negotiation  ?  He  knew  that  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  if  a  man  was 
found  to  have  made  such  a  proposal  to 
a  creditor,  it  would  set  aside  the  contract 
for  fraud.  He  asked  again,  was  it  true 
or  not  true  ?  Was  it  to  go  forth  to  India 
that  this  was  the  way  in  which  the  Go- 
vernment dealt  with  Eastern  Princes — 
that  they  went  to  them  and  made  state- 
ments of  a  particular  character,  for  the 
purpose  of  mfluencing  and  compelling 
them  to  take  a  certain  course,  but  that 
they  afterwards  came  forward  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  said — ''  Oh !  it 
was  not  correct?"  That  was  a  trans- 
action materially  afifecting  the  reputation 
of  the  British  Government,  and  also 
afifecting  the  maintenance  of  its  autho- 
rity in  India,  and  a  clear  and  distinct 
account  should  be  given  of  it.  Well, 
at  Peshawur,  they  professed  to  ofifer  the 
Ameer  certain  terms,  and  they  imposed 
on  him  a  certain  condition.  It  was  said 
that  Lord  Northbrook  had  offered  him 
terms  too  narrow,  too  cautious,  too  re- 
served. They  ofifered  him  no  better 
terms.  It  was  true  they  offered  him  a 
Treaty.  He  would  not  weary  the  House 
by  going  into  the  details  of  that  Treaty; 
but  an}%ody  who  compared  them  with 
the  assurances  offered  by  Lord  North- 
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lirook  wuuld  admit  that,  in  the  main, 
the  terms  offered  in  that  Treaty  did  not 
exceed  the  assurances  offered  either  by 
Lord  Mayo  or  by  Lord  Northbrook. 
The  Ameer's  Prime  Minister,  in  answer 
to  the  proposals  made  at  Peshawur,  said 
lie  had  got  those  things  already  under 
the  Treaties  of  1855  and  1857,  and  that 
ho  also  had  the  assurances  of  Lord  Mayo 
in  writing,  and  likewise  those  of  Lord 
Northbrook.  The  Indian  Government  de- 
clared the  Treaty  of  1 857  to  have  expired ; 
and,  as  to  what  had  passed  between 
Lord  ^layo  and  Lord  Northbrook,  they 
said  they  were  only  verbal  assurances. 
When  he  looked  at  those  transactions 
he  condemned  them  as  regarded  their 
bearing  on  the  Ameer,  but  far  more  be- 
cause they  would  ruin  our  moral  autho- 
rity and  influence  in  India.  What  was 
meant  by  drawing  that  distinction  be- 
tween Treaties  and  verbal  assurances? 
Of  course,  there  was  a  difference  be- 
tween the  two.  There  was  a  difference 
between  a  promise  and  a  deed;  but 
what  would  be  thought  of  the  man  who, 
when  another  came  to  claim  from  him 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promise,  turned  round 
and  said — **  You  might  have  got  a  deed, 
and  you  only  got  a  promise?"  That 
was  the  exact  parallel  to  this  case.  He 
referred  to  pages  218  and  219  in  the 
Afghanistan  Correspondence;  and  he 
maintained  that,  explain  it  away  how 
they  might,  the  language  held  by  the 
Viceroy  on  the  distinction  between  verbal 
assurances  and  Treaties  was  most  dan- 
gerous language,  and  likely  to  be  most 
mischievons  to  our  authority  in  India. 
It  was,  in  practice,  found  very  usefid 
for  the  Government  to  give  assurances 
on  which  the  Indian  Princes  might  rely 
where  Treaties  might  not  be  convenient ; 
but  when  the  transactions  contained  in 
that  Correspondence  wont  forth  to  India, 
the  confidence  of  the  Native  Princes 
would  be  shaken  in  assurances  such  as 
those  given  by  liOrd  Mayo  and  Lord 
Northbrook  to  the  Ameer.  That  was 
one  of  the  gravest  items  in  the  indict- 
ment against  the  Government.  Such  was 
the  character  of  the  offers  made  at 
Peshawur ;  and  ho  was  not  surprised  that 
the  Ameer  was  not  at  all  inclined  to 
accept  them,  because  he  had  got  quite  as 
good  before.  But  then  what  was  the 
sine  qud  non — the  condition  precedent — 
which  they  imposed  on  him  ?  They  said 
they  would  not  discuss  or  enter  into  the 
negotiation  with  liim  unless  ho  ab  initio^ 
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and  before  all  things,  Bwallowed  the  cod- 
dition,  which  they  knew  was  the  most 
obnoxious  thing  they  could  impose  on 
him.  All  the  Indian  authorities  hod 
told  them  so — they  know  he  had  always 
resisted  it — and  yet  wanting  to  be  con- 
ciliatory towards  the  Ameer  and  anxious 
to  secure  their  inliuenco  in  Afghianistan, 
was  it  fair  to  tell  him  that  if  he  did  not 
agree  to  accept  a  resident  British  Minister 
in  his  country  they  would  renounce  all 
their  former  arrangements  with  him? 
They  might  be  wise  in  desiring  to  have 
a  resident  Minister  in  Afghanistan — he 
thought  they  were  wise  in  desiring  that ; 
but  all  their  former  arrangements  and 
assurances  had  been  based  on  tho 
principle  that  he  was  not  to  have  a  re- 
sident Agent ;  and  they  had  no  right  to 
repudiate  all  previous  understandings 
unless  he  would  accept  that  condition. 
If  they  wanted  that  condition,  they 
ought  to  have  conciliated  him  by  offering 
him  handsome  terms,  and  then  at  the 
end  of  the  thing  have  said — **  Dear  Sir, 
we  have  done  all  that  you  wish,  and  now 
will  you  not  waive  tho  objection  you  had 
before  ?"  To  that  there  might  not  have 
been  the  smallest  objection,  and  they 
might  have  achieved  legitimately  that 
which  they  desired.  But  that  was  not 
at  all  their  course.  They  put  it  in  the 
forefront  of  their  battle;  they  said — 
"You  shall  give  us  the  thing  wliichyou 
always  have  disliked  giving  us,  and  if 
you  do  not  we  will  not  discuss  or 
negotiate,  but  we  will  repudiate  every- 
thing that  has  gone  before."  It  had 
been  sought  to  show,  by  quoting  Captain 
Grey's  testimony,  that  the  Ameer  was 
once  ready  to  accept  a  British  Agent,  and 
that  having  afterwards  objected  to  re- 
ceive one  was  evidence  of  nis  hostility. 
But  the  evidence  as  to  that  entirely 
broke  down.  A  letter  had  been  addresseSl 
by  Lord  Mayo  to  the  Duke  of  Argyll— 
an  authority  which  the  noble  Lord  who 
had  spoken  last  would  respect — explain- 
ing exactly  what  was  done  in  1869.  It 
had  been  supposed  that  Lord  Mayo  had 
gone  too  far  in  his  pledges  to  the 
Ameer.  Now,  in  that  letter  Lord  Majo 
said — 

"  The  only  pledges  given  were  that  wo  would 
not  interfere  A^'ith  his  affairs :  that  we  would 
support  his  independence ;  and  that  wo  would 
not  force  European  officers  or  residents  on  him 
against  his  will.*' 

The  very  thing  that  Lord  Mayo  promised 
should  not  be  done  against  the  will  of 
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the  Ameer  was  forced  upon  him  as  a 
coBdition  which  if  he  did  not  swallow  the 
negotiations  would  be  broken  off.  That 
was  unfair;  it  was  impolitic ;  it  rendered 
successful  negotiations  from  the  first 
impossible.  In  diplomacy  you  do  not 
begin  with  an  Ultimatum ;  but  here  the 
Ameer  received  an  Ultimatum  at  the  out- 
set. That  was  a  preposterous  proceeding 
on  the  part  of  the  Government.  And 
there  was  this  curious  fact,  which  should 
bo  borne  in  mind.  The  Ameer  said 
before  the  Envoy  was  sent — **  I  dislike 
this  very  much  ;  but  rather  than  quarrel 
with  the  English  I  will  ultimately  accept 
it.  Only  allow  me  to  send  my  Envoy  to 
Peshawur."  In  other  words — *'  Only  let 
me  state  my  arguments  against  your 
proposed  conditions,  and  if  you  still  in- 
sist I  will  yield."  What  could  be  fairer 
than  that  ?  It  was  a  proceeding  to 
which,  at  all  events,  Her  Majesty's 
Government  could  not  object,  because  it 
was  made  the  basis  of  the  Salisbury- 
Schouvaloff  agreement.  He  had  always 
thought  it  was  an  effort  of  original 
genius  to  protest  at  the  outset,  but  to 
state  you  were  willing  to  yield ;  but  now 
it  appeared  to  be  an  Asiatic  patent  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  borrowed 
from  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan.  It  was 
an  ingenious  method  of  settling  matters, 
and  Her  Majesty's  Government  made 
use  of  it  in  settling  matters  in  Berlin  ; 
they  protested,  but,  as  it  was  known 
they  would,  they  ultimately  gave  way. 
Well,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off, 
and  Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  despatch, 
approved  what  had  taken  place,  and  he 
used  language  which  was  new  to  the 
Foreign  Office,  for  ho  said — *'  You  were 
quite  right  to  take  advantage  of  the 
death  of  the  Envoy."  Lord  Salisbury 
was  always  taking  advantage ;  he  was 
always  creating  opportunities  ;  he  was 
always  finding  pretexts — and  such  was 
the  new  spirit  of  our  foreign  policy. 
What  did  they  think  would  be  its  effect 
upon  the  Princes  of  India  ?  The  Govern- 
ment summoned  the  Envoy  of  the  Ameer 
to  Peshawur;  they  created  opportunities; 
they  invented  pretexts ;  they  knew  that 
in  the  end  he  was  prepared  to  concede 
that  which  was  demanded  ;  and  then  they 
took  advantage  of  the  death  of  the  Envoy 
to  close  the  negotiations.  And  that  was 
the  foundation  of  this  just  and  necessary 
war;  and  in  their  telegram  to  the 
Viceroy  the  Government  congratulated 
'him  that  his  proceedings  would  get  rid 


of  all  entanglements.  What  were  these 
entanglements  ?  As  he  understood,  they 
were  the  verbal  assurances  given  by 
Lord  Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook.  They 
wished  to  repudiate  all  liability  to  the 
Ameer,  and  that  was  the  way  they 
terminated  the  sublime  negotiations 
which  were  intended  to  conciliate  the 
Ameer,  and  secure  the  cordial  support 
of  Afghanistan.  Well,  it  did  not  belong 
to  any  man  to  dive  into  the  motives 
of  another ;  but  all  he  could  say  was 
this — that  if  the  object  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  was  exactly  the  opposite  of 
that  which  they  professed ;  if  they  de- 
sired to  break  with  the  Ameer ;  if  they 
desired  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a  war 
with  him ;  if  they  desired  to  annex  his 
territory  and  rectify  their  Indian  Fron- 
tier, they  could  not  have  found  a  more 
successful  method  of  doing  so  than  that. 
This  he  did  say — ^that  the  method  they 
pursued,  and  the  manner  in  which  they 
pursued  it,  were  indefensibly  wrong 
from  first  to  last.  What  could  they 
expect  to  occur  ?  In  March,  1877,  they 
had  shaken  the  dust  of  the  Ameer  off 
their  feet,  and  he  turned  to  the  Gentiles. 
What  else  could  he  do  ?  As  he  stated 
in  his  letter,  he  saw  the  Bussians  ap- 
proaching his  Frontier ;  he  saw  himself 
deserted  by  the  English,  who  denied 
all  liability  on  their  part  to  defend 
him  ;  he  was  plied  by  his  powerful 
neighbour,  and  he  received  a  Kussian 
Mission.  How  could  he  be  expected  to 
do  anything  else?  Then  Her  Majesty's 
Government  came  to  Parliament,  having 
made  this  terrible  and  deplorable  mess 
—  [**  Oh  !  "]  —  yes,  mess — by  want  of 
straightforwardness,  temper,  and  com- 
mon sense,  and  they  asked — **In  the 
name  of  Heaven,  what  are  we  to  do 
now?"  It  was  just  like  a  ruined 
gamester,  who  had  lost  all  his  fortune, 
asking  what  he  was  to  do;  or  like  a 
man  who  had  attempted  suicide  and  half 
cut  his  throat  asking  what  he  was  to 
do.  When  men  got  into  such  scrapes, 
how  could  they  be  aided?  What  did 
the  Government  do?  The  next  stage 
was  to  find  an  opportunity  to  take  in 
Parliament.  These  transactions  were 
no  sooner  finished — no  sooner  had  they 
forfeited  the  friendship  of  the  Ameer  and 
alienated  Afghanistan,  which  was  the 
bulwark]  of  our  Indian  Frontier — than 
they  were  interrogated  on  the  subject  in 
Parliament.  They  were  asked,  was  it 
true  tbftt  they  were  forcing  an  Envoy  on 
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the  Ameer,  whether  the  Ameer  was 
alienated,  whether  their  policy  was 
changed  ?  That  was  a  very  g^*aye  matter. 
It  went  a  great  deal  further  than  India ; 
it  struck  at  the  very  root  of  Constitu- 
tional government  and  Parliamentary 
control.  The  negotiations  had  broken 
down  ;  the  Ameer  had  been  driven  into 
the  arms  of  Bussia.  There  was  only 
one  way  in  which  they  could  repair  the 
disaster,  and  that  was  by  a  free  and  full 
discussion  in  Parliament.  If  Parlia- 
ment condemned  the  proceedine,  the 
policy  would  have  been  changed.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  Parliament  approved 
it,  the  war  would  have  been  justified. 
The  Gt)vernment  adopted  neither  of 
these  national  and  Constitutional  courses. 
They  were  prevented  by  a  statement. 
He  would  not  condescend  to  criticize  the 
words  of  people  who  spoke  by  the  card ; 
but  he  said,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, that  the  answer  given  to  the  ques- 
tion asked  was  calculated  to  produce, 
and  did  produce,  an  impression  that 
nothing  serious  had  happened  ;  that  no 
change  had  taken  place  in  policy ;  and 
that  things  stood  as  they  had  before  in 
Afghanistan.  He  was  not  one  of  those 
who  believed  that  negotiations  ought  to 
be  conducted  on  the  Table  of  Parliament. 
If  Lord  Salisbury  had  stated  that  affairs 
were  in  a  critical  and  delicate  state ;  that 
the  matter,  as  he  thought,  ought  not  to 
bo  proceeded  with ;  and  that  he  should 
reserve  any  statement  in  Parliament,  he 
would  have  been  supported.  He  was 
sure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite 
was  always  supported  when  he  made 
such  an  appeal.  Or  Lord  Salisbury 
might  have  said  that  he  could  not  enter 
into  details,  as  circumstances  had  arisen 
which  made  it  necessary  to  change  the 
former  policy ;  he  would  then,  too,  have 
been  supported;  but  he  did  neither  of 
these  things.  What  he  did  was  to  give 
to  the  English  Parliament  and  nation 
an  absolutely  incorrect  impression  as  to 
the  state  of  affairs.  Therefore  he  said 
with  ftTQBi  regret,  but  he  said  it  deli- 
berately, that  a  course  like  that,  taken 
not  upon  that  occasion  merely,  would 
have  this  mischievous  efifect — that  the 
assurances  of  Ministers  henceforth  could 
not,  and  would  not,  be  regarded  with 
that  implicit  credit  with  which  they 
had  hitherto  been  received.  There  was 
another  feature  of  an  extremely  dis- 
agreeable character  in  these  negotiations. 
The  Conference  at  Peshawur  was  closed 
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on  the  SOth  of  March  last  year,  and  it 
was  not  till  the  10th  of  May  following 
that  a  despatch  on  the  subject  was 
written  by  the  Viceroy.  Now,  the  Vice- 
roy, unlike  the  Secretary  of  State,  could 
not  act  alone ;  he  was  obliged  to  act 
with  his  Council.  Well,  as  we  now 
know,   the  policy  of  the  Viceroy  was 

grotested  against  by  one-half  of  the 
[embers  of  the  Council ;  but  no  hint  of 
the  difference  of  opinion  among  them 
was  at  that  time  flowed  to  transpire. 
On  the  18th  of  April  the  last  dissenting 
Member  of  the  Council  resigned  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  that  date  that  the 
first  despatch  of  the  Viceroy  in  regard 
to  the  Conference  was  written.  Thus, 
but  for  circumstances  which  he  had  seen 
complained  of,  the  English  nation  would 
have  been  left  in  total  ignorance  of  the 
very  important  fact  that  one-half  of  the 
Indian  Council  had  dissented  from  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  Viceroy.  Now, 
this  secrecy  and  want  of  frankness  was 
of  most  serious  import  to  our  Parlia- 
mentary system.  He  did  not  claim  for 
Parliament  a  voice  in  all  negotiations — 
that  was  impossible ;  but  it  often,  and 
indeed  generally,  happened,  that  in 
matters  of  great  public  importance  past 
Governments  in  this  country  had  sought 
the  sympathy  and  support  of  Parb'a- 
ment  rather  than  attempt  to  conceal 
from  it  what  was  going  on.  The  Go- 
vernment now  boasted  of  their  new  policy. 
Why  did  they  not  boast  of  it  in  1877  ? 
Why  did  they  try  to  persuade  us  that 
there  was  no  new  policy  at  all  then  ?  If  thei 
old  policy  deserved  the  epithets  which 
had  been  applied  to  it  bv  the  Postmaster 
General,  why  did  we  hear  nothing  of 
this  in  1877?  What  the  Government 
wanted — nothing  else  could  explain 
what  happened — was  that  nothing 
should  be  Known  about  their  new  policy, 
and  they  took  the  course  of  smuggling 
it  through.  Well,  what  happened  next  r 
The  Bussian  Mission  went  to  Cabul, 
and  the  Government  were  then  placed  in 
an  almost  impossible  situation.  They 
thought  they  must  send  a  Mission  also, 
and  he  did  not  say  that  they  were  wrong — 
he  thought,  perhaps,  they  were  right. 
It  was  the  result  of  the  difficulties 
which  the  Government  had  manufactured 
for  themselves.  But  even  then,  consider- 
ing what  had  passed,  they  ought  to 
have  sought  a  friendly  solution,  which, 
even  then,  he  thought  was  notimpossible. 
They  ought  to  bevve  ma4©  the  matter  cm 
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little  humiliating  to  the  Ameer  as  was 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  What 
happened  ?  Our  Mission  was  ordered  to 
start  on  a  certain  day,  and  the  time  of 
its  arrival  was  posh>oned  somewhat  in 
consequence  of  the  aeath  of  the  Ameer's 
son  and  heir,  but  still  was  pressed  for- 
ward without  much  consideration  for  his 
feelings  under  the  circumstances.  Gholam 
Hussein  was  told  to  go  on  and  force  the 
Ameer  into  consenting  to  what  was  an 
odious  and  painful  thing  before  tHe 
period  of  mourning  was  half  over.  It 
would  be  seen  from  the  Papers  that  the 
conduct  of  our  Envoy  towards  the  Ameer 
must  have  been  horrible  and  heart- 
ren(Ung.  [Admiral  Sir  William  Edmon- 
STONE  :  Oh,  oh !]  Well,  perhaps  nothing 
would  rend  the  heart  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Admiral.  Being  made  of  the  old 
British  oak,  it  would  t^e  a  good  deal  to 
rend  his  heart ;  still,  he  knew  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Admiral  to  be  a  most  amiable 
man,  and  thought. he  would  have  re- 
spected one  who  had. lost  his  son  and 
heir.  At  all  events,  the  conscience  of  this 
nation  would  have  been  quieter  if  the 
Government  had  had  patience  and  waited 
until  the  days  of  mourning  were  over 
before  compelling  the  Ameer  to  give  an 
answer.  The  Ameer  begged  and  en- 
treated, and  his  Yizier  swore  that  if  the 
Government  would  have  a  little  patience 
he  would  consent  to  receive  a  Mission  at 
Gabul.  But  the  Ameer  was  not  listened 
to.  The  Government  treated  him  dif- 
ferently from  what  they  treated  the 
Turks.  They  waited  for  months  and 
years  for  the  fulfilment  of  Turkish 
promises  of  reform,  but  would  not 
wait  for  the  answer  of  the  Ameer  a  week. 
Gholam  returned  fromCabul  on  the  6th  of 
October,  and,  no  doubt,  made  a  report  to 
the  Viceroy.  Why  was  not  that  report 
produced  ?  They  had  asked  for  it  over 
and  over  again,  but  had  never  got  it. 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  letter  of  the 
12th  of  October  showed  that  the  Ameer 
would,  if  he  had  been  shown  a  little 
indulgence,  have  ultimately  received  our 
Mission  honourably;  and,  the  Bussian 
Mission  being  withdrawn,  everything 
might  have  ended  satisfactorily.  But, 
no ;  such  a  course  would  not  have 
suited  the  purposes  of  the  Government, 
and  so  war  was  brought  about.  Well, 
what  had  been  the  result  of  all 
this?  Had  the  Government  secured 
Afghanistan?  What  was  the  present 
position  of  A%hamstan?  What  were 


the  GK>vemment  going  to  do  with  it? 
They  proposed  to  set  up  a  ''  scientific 
Frontier,''  of  which  no  definition  had 
been  given  by  the  Government,  but 
which  was  understood  to  mean  a  line 
extending  somewhere  from  about  Jella- 
labad  down  to  Candahar,  and  thence 
to  Quetta.  That,  however,  was  but  a 
narrow  strip.  What  was  to  be  done 
with  the  rest  ?  If  they  did  not  know, 
he  would  tell  them.  We  had  made  the 
Afghans  our  enemies,  and  in  taking  our 
scientific  Frontier  we  should  be  making 
a  present  of  Afghanistan  to  Bussia. 
The  result  of  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  to  make  Afghanistan 
an  Asiatic  Bulgaria.  The  Afghans 
would  detest  us  and  love  the  Bussians, 
as  the  Bulgarians  did.  That  was  the 
result  of  these  negotiations.  A  more 
dangerous  or  more  mischievous  result 
than  this — the  natural  and  inevitable 
consequence  of  the  policy  of  the  Govem- 
ment---it  was  impossible  to  conceive. 
Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  the  Oppo- 
sition disparaged  the  value  of  Afghan- 
istan ;  on  the  contrary,  they  thought  it 
more  important  perhaps  than  the  Go- 
vernment did.  But  what  was  the  meaning 
of  the  Bussians  having  conciliated  and 
secured  the  affections  of  the  Afghans? 
It  meant  that  Bussia  was  increas- 
ing her  influence  over  these  parts  and 
getting  to  the  eastern  flank  of  Persia, 
and  that  we  were  losing  the  only  chance 
we  had  of  countervailing  that  influence 
by  making  a  present  to  her  of  Afghan- 
istan. Every  acre  of  Afghanistan  which 
we  did  not  occupy  was  secured  by 
Bussia.  What  were  the  Government 
going  to  do  ?  Were  they  going  into  the 
course  which  they  themselves  had  con- 
demned by  giving  up  the  whole  of  Af- 
ghanistan to  Bussia  ?  He  charged  the 
policy  of  the  Government  in  this  matter 
with  exactly  the  same  vices  and  injurious 
consequences  as  he  charged  their  Eastern 
European  policy.  The  Government  had 
been  opposing  Bussia  for  years,  and 
what  had  been  the  result?  The  Go- 
vernment were  to  have  secured  Afghan- 
istan to  England  exactly  as  they  were 
to  have  maintained  the  integrity  of  the 
Turkish  Empire,  and  a  pretty  job  they 
had  made  of  both.  The  result  was  that, 
during  their  Administration,  the  Go- 
vernment had  been  playing  the  part  to 
Bussia  very  much  that  the  wind  did  to 
the  kite,  enabling  her  to  soar.  What 
they  had  done  for  Bulgaria  they  were 
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now  doing  for  Afghanistan.  In  the 
course  of  the  past  three  years  Bussia, 
thanks  to  Her  Majesty's  Ministers,  had 
made  more  progress  than  she  did  nnder 
the  reigns  of  Peter  the  Great  and  the 
Empress  Catherine  put  together.  The 
Opposition  predicted  what  would  happen 
if  Kussia  were  allowed  to  make  war 
against  Turkey  single-handed,  and  the 
anticipated  consequences  had  followed 
from  the  policy  protested  against.  The 
Government  were  told  by  Lord  North- 
brook  what  would  happen  if  this  policy 
were  pursued  towards  Afghanistan ;  and 
the  result  had  been  that  we  had  lost 
Afghanistan,  just  as  we  had  lost  half  of 
European  Turkey  and  allowed  it  to  go 

J)ractically  to  Bussia.  If  this  went  on 
ong  enough,  Eussia  would  overshadow 
the  earth  under  the  influence  of  the 
same  policy.  This  was  only  part  of  a 
still  greater  question.  They  had  been 
told  that  they  were  to  take  these  matters 
on  a  broad  issue.  He  took  it  on  the 
broadest  issue  of  all.  The  Government 
said  they  had  got  a  new  policy  in 
Afghanistan.  Yes,  they  had  got  a  new 
policy  in  Afghanistan,  and  the  noble 
Lord  who  spoke  last  said  they  had  got 
a  new  policy  in  Europe  too.  [Earl 
Percy  remarked  that  he  had  not  said 
anything  of  the  kind.]  He  was  sorry 
that  ho  misunderstood  the  noble  Lord. 
Well,  the  keynote  of  that  policy  was 
sounded  the  other  night  by  the  guiding 
and  animating  spirit  of  that  policy. 
And  they  knew  what  it  was.  It  was 
a  denunciation  of  the  deleterious  doc- 
trines of  those  upon  whom  the  Divine 
blessing  was  once  pronounced  —  those 
who  sought  peace  and  pursued  it.  It  was 
not  here  a  question  of  the  Afghan 
Frontier.  We  were  here  face  to  face 
with  the  dangerous  spirit  of  this  new 
policy  in  Europe.  No  word  had  been 
spared,  every  endeavour  had  been  en- 
dorsed, to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  this 
nation — to  exasperate  its  animosities — 
to  provoke  the  pride  of  a  high-spirited 
people.  It  seemed  to  him  that  they 
were  going  to  make  other  wars  in- 
evitable, as  they  had  made  the  Afghan 
War,  to  cover  the  deficiencies  of  the 
Government.  They  had  roused  a  spirit 
which  they  could  not  repress  ;  they 
had  summoned  this. war  spirit  as  their 
slave,  and  it  had  become  their  master ; 
they  had  made  this  little  shabby  war 
to  gratify  the  war  spirit  at  the  expense 
of  a  people  who  could   afford  it  less 
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well  than  ours.    How  far  were  we  to- 
day off  a  great  war?    That  was  what 
he  wanted  to  know.    The  policy  of  the 
Government   was   an  Imperial  policy! 
Yes,  it  was  an  Imperial  policy — it  was  a 
servile  imitation  of  the  Imperialism  of 
the  Second  Empire.    That  Empire  began 
after  a  little  war.    It  had  a  Mexican  ex- 
pedition.   It  was  to    exalt  the  Latin 
races.    It  was  to  gratify  the  pride  of  the 
French  people.     But  the  popularity  of 
that   little  war   flickered   out,   as   the 
popularity  of   this  war    would  flicker 
out.     But  then  the  Second  Empire  was 
obliged  to  have  a  g^at  war — a  war  to 
rectify  the  Frontier  of  France,  and  they 
were  to  march  to  Berlin.     Yee;  the 
policy  of   the  Government  was  not  a 
policy  of  peace.    Some  of  them  might 
go  farther  and  some  might  go  less  far 
in  that  direction.    The  Attorney  Gene- 
ral was  one  of  the  advanced  guard,  and 
he  remembered  the  hon.   and  learned 
Gentleman's  8peecl\  at  Preston.      The 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  was  a  most 
frank  and  independent  man;  when  he 
differed  from  the  Government  to  which 
he  belonged  he  never  was  afraid  to  say 
so.     He  had  told  his  constituents  that 
the  policy  of  the  Government  was  wrong, 
and  that  if  he  had  been  at  the  head  of 
affairs  he  would  have  made  war  with 
Bussia  long  ago.    And,  therefore,  they 
would  have  in  him  the  best  and  truest 
exponent  of  this  new  blood-and-tkunder 
policy.     Yes;   he    knew    it  well.     The 
Government  had  hoisted  the  old    red 
flag  of  the   Tory  Party  —  the  bloody 
red  flag  of  the  Tory  Party  —  and  he 
knew  what   the  Tory  Party  was,  and 
the  crew  that  sailed  beneath  it ;  it  was  a 
gaunt  and  grisly  company.     [^Lau^hter.'] 
That  was  no  personal  observation.    The 
company    of   which    he    spoke,  which 
sailed  under  that  flag,  was  war,  taxa- 
tion,  poverty,   distress.      The    Liberal 
Party  had  its  flag  too.  It  was  the  old  flag. 
It  bore  very  different  words — the  old 
words  of  peace,  retrenchment,  and  re- 
form.    The  time  was  not  far   distant 
when  these  two  flags  were  eoinff  to  meet 
in  a  General  Election.     To  his  mind, 
the  sooner  the  better.    There  had  been 
some  single  skirmishes  since  the  last 
General  Election ;  and  in  this  Session 
some  private  Members  had  taken  their 
seats  who  bore  the  latest  voice  of  the 
country,  and  three-fourths  or  four-fifths 
of  them  would  record  their  vote  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Government  policy, 
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Well,  they  knew  the  flag  of  the  Govern- 
menty  and  what  the  flag  of  the  Liberal 
Party  was  too.  For  his  part,  he  was 
not  for  this  new,  bastard,  Imperial  policy. 
He  was  for  the  old  policy.  The  noble 
Lord  would  not  contradict  him  now. 
The  noble  Lord  described  it  as  an  inter- 
lude in  the  policy  of  the  last  40  years. 
Tes ;  he  was  for  the  old  policy  of  the 
last  40  years.  During  that  period  it  had 
been  the  happy  fortune  of  the  Sovereign 
of  these  Beahns  to  preside  over  the  ad- 
vance of  this  nation  in  a  period  of  un- 
mixed, almost  unbroken,  prosperity  and 
peace.     He  feared  that  Her  Majesty's 

5 resent  Advisers  were  preparing  a  very 
ifferent  future  for  her  reig^  if*  this  in- 
terlude oontinued.  It  seemed  to  him 
that  during  the  last  4tf  years  which  the 
noble  Lord  condemned  the  prayer  which 
was  daily  ofifered  for  the  Throne  had 
been  answered,  that  peace  and  happiness 
had  been  established  on  the  foundation 
of  truth  and  justice.  Every  man  in  this 
House  knew  that  in  this  English  land 
to-day  there  was  neither  peace  nor 
happiness;  and  he  would  vote  in  con- 
demnation of  the  Government  to-night 
because  he  believed  that  that  unhappy 
result  was  mainly  due  to  the  cause  that 
the  Advisers  of  the  Crown  had  departed 
from  the  paths  of  truth  and  justice. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holkes)  said,  the  attack  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Oxford  was  altoc^ether  so  terrible 
that  it  almost  seemed  like  temerity  on 
his  part  to  rise  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
bating some  of  his  statements,  which, 
however,  he  hoped  he  should  do  calmly 
and  dispassionately,  and  with  a  little 
less  thunder  than  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  had  used,  and  with  arguments 
more  relevant  to  the  matter  in  hand.  It 
was  certainly  veiy  gratifying  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  contem- 
plated the  consummation  of  the  prophecy 
of  the  noble  Lord  who  spoke  flrst  with 
such  great  satisfaction.  The  possibility 
of  its  confirmation  was  not  accepted  with 
so  much  satisfaction  by  some  hon. 
Friends  behind  him,  and  one  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  exclaimed  against  it  in 
a  very  loud  tone  ;  and  if  there  were  the 
slightest  probability  qf  the  prophecy 
being  realized,  he  was  sure  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  accept  an  office 
of  profit  under  the  Crown.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  commenced  by 
saying  that  we  ought  in  this  matter  to 
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have  regard  to  the  past  as  well  as  the 
future,  and  he  alluded  to  some  eplieme- 
ral  journals  which  contended  that  the 
past  ought  not  to  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation, remarking  that  he  brushed  away 
all  that  rubbish  ;  but  it  was  unnecessary 
that  he  should  have  had  to  brush  it 
away,  for  it  was  introduced  by  himself. 
No  one  in  this  House  had  contended 
that  it  was  not  perfectly  right  and  just 
to  regard  the  past  as  well  as  the  future ; 
therefore  he  might  have  spared  himself 
the  trouble  of  sweeping  this  rubbish 
away.  He  agreed  with  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  that  it  was  a  wise 
and  judicious  plan  to  grapple  with  the 
sound  and  good  arguments  of  your  ad- 
versaries ;  and  he  snould  be  willing  and 
anxious  to  act  on  that  maxim  if  there 
were  any  sound  arguments  to  meet. 
Now,  let  the  House  consider  what  had 
been  the  burden  of  the  speech  just  de- 
livered. In  the  first  place,  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  said  that  the  policy 
of  1873  was  the  right  policy,  and  that 
the  Ameer  was  not  estranged  by  what 
had  happened  in  1873 ;  but  that  he  was 
estranged  by  the  ridiculous  policy  of  the 
Government  in  attempting  to  force 
Agents  on  him  to  reside  in  his  territory. 
Now,  was  the  Ameer  not  estranged  by 
what  took  place  in  1873?  Let  them 
forget  all  this  declamation  and  bring 
their  minds  to  bear  upon  the  Blue  Book  ; 
and  could  anyone,  he  would  ask,  read 
its  contents  with  care  and  attention  so  as 
to  understand  and  grasp  them  without 
being  convinced  that  the  Ameer  was,  at 
all  events,  seriously  displeased  before 
1873?  On  the  5th  of  May,  1873,  the 
Ameer  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Commissioner 
of  the  Viceroy,  setting  forth  his  alarm 
at  the  progress  of  Russia  in  Central 
Asia,  describing  in  most  graphic  lan- 
guage how  tribe  after  tribe  had  been 
conquered  by  her  arms ;  how  they  were 
likely  to  take  refuge  in  Afghanistan ; 
how  Russia  would  come  down  upon  him 
demanding  their  surrender;  how  the 
Russians  would  pick  a  quarrel  with  him. 
He  implored  the  Government  of  India  to 
come  to  his  rescue  and  send  him  succcur 
in  the  shape  of  arms  .and  money.  The 
letter  was  full  of  earnest  entreaty  to  the 
Government  of  India.  He  said — Don't 
let  there  be  any  hesitation  in  this  matter, 
but  yield  to  my  entreaty,  and  yield  at 
once.  He  did  not  say  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  were  bound  to  yield  ;  but 
he  did  say  that  their  action  was  very 
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likely  to  cause  disappointment  and  anger 
in  the  mind  of  the  Ameer.  He  had  set 
before  thorn  the  danger  of  Bussian  pro- 
gress ;  he  had  warned  them  of  the  help- 
less condition  in  which  he  would  be 
placed  if  they  did  not  come  to  his  aid; 
out  the  Indian  Government  replied  that 
they  did  not  recognize  the  danger  which 
stared  him  in  the  face.  They  could  not 
conceive  it  possible  that  Bussia  would 
invade  his  territories  ;  that  if  his  terri- 
tories were  invaded  they  mi^ht  perhaps 
at  some  future  time  come  to  his  succour, 
and  send  him  money  and  troops;  but 
they  would  not  promise — that  must  be 
left  entirely  to  their  own  discretion. 
The  Ameer  asked  for  bread,  and  they 
gave  him  a  stone;  he  implored  their 
succour,  and  they  met  him  with  a  hollow 
diplomatic  mockery.  It  was,  therefore, 
very  likely  the  Ameer  would  be  angry. 
The  Ameer's  view  of  the  situation  in 
1873,  barbarian  though  he  might  be, 
was  more  accurate  with  regard  to  his 
position  than  that  of  the  Indian  Qovem- 
ment.  He  was  seriously  offended  with 
their  refusal,  for  it  amounted  to  a  re- 
fusal of  aid.  He  wrote  a  letter,  dated 
the  13th  of  November,  1873 — a  sarcastic 
letter,  as  full  of  disappointment  and 
liittemess  as  any  ever  written  by  an 
Eastern  Potentate.  He  told  the  Indian 
Government  in  terms  of  irony,  almost  of 
insult,  the  effect  which  their  refusal  to 
give  him  any  definite  promise  of  assist- 
ance had  produced  on  his  mind.  But, 
said  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman, 
the  Ameer  did  not  enter  into  any  com- 
munication with  Bussia ;  but  that  was 
not  so.  Ho  had  communication  with 
Bussia  over  and  over  again.  He  had 
communication  with  Bussia  on  the  16th 
of  November,  1873,  the  4th  of  Septem- 
ber, 1875,  and  on  the  3rd  of  February, 
1876,  he  had  a  long  letter  from  General 
Kaufmann,  not  one  of  which  communi- 
cations was  sent  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HABCOUBT :  I  beg 
my  hon.  and  learned  Friend's  pardon. 
The  letter  of  General  Kaufmann  was 
communicated  by  the  Ameer  to  the 
Indian  Govemmefnt. 

The  ATTOBNEY  GENEBAL  (Sir 
JoiiN  Holker)  :  Yes ;  it  was  commu- 
nicated, but  no  advice  was  asked,  as  was 
usual  when  the  Ameer  made  known  his 
communications  from  Bussia.  All  these 
communications  took  place  before  there 
was  the  slightest  intimation  on  the  part 
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of  the  Indian  Government  that  the 
Ameer  was  desired  to  allow  a  British 
Envoy  to  reside  in  his  territory.  What 
conclusion  could  be  come  to  but  that  the 
Ameer  was  irritated  and  annoyed  at 
the  treatment  he  had  been  subject  to 
at  the  hands  of  the  Indian  Gk>vemm6nt, 
and  was  preparing,  to  some  extent,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  the 
Bussian  Government  ?  It  was  most  im- 
portant to  consider  what  was  the  position 
of  the  Ameer  with  regard  to  his  eng^age- 
ments.  He  considered  himself  much 
wronged  in  the  course  of  conduct  pur- 
sued by  the  Indian  Government ;  and  he 
was  under  a  misapprehension  with  re- 
gard to  the  engagements  that  had  been 
entered  into  with  him  by  the  Indian 
Government.  The  Ameer  was  under 
the  idea  that  engagements  had  been 
entered  into  by  the  Indian  Government 
with  him  that  the  former  did  not  acknow- 
ledge. If  the  Government  of  Lord 
Northbrook  had  been  perfectly  desirous 
of  being  frank,  open,  candid,  and 
straightforward  with  the  Ameer,  they 
would  have  told  him  that  the  engage- 
ments were  not  binding,  and  that  he  did 
not  put  a  proper  construction  upon  them. 
It  was  said,  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Oxford  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich,  that  there  were  other 
engagements  apart  from  Treaty  obliga- 
tions ;  but  the  only  Treaty,  so  far  as  he 
could  learn,  and  the  only  one  that  could 
be  said  to  be  in  force  and  binding,  was 
the  Treaty  of  1855.  The  Treaty  made 
in  1857  was  made  for  a  temporary  pur- 
pose, which  had  been  served  long  ag^. 
But  then  it  was  said  these  were  pro- 
mises which  had  the  binding  effect  and 
force  of  Treaties.  He  had  no  doubt 
but  that  the  Ameer  was  under  the  im- 
pression that  these  were  unfiilfilled  pro- 
mises of  the  binding  effect  of  Treaties ; 
but  he  (the  Attorney  General)  sub- 
mitted, with  the  greatest  confidence, 
that  the  Ameer's  mind  should  have 
been  disabused  of  that  idea  earlier  than 
it  was.  The  declaration  of  Lord  Mayo 
had  not,  nor  did  his  Lordship  ever 
intend  that  it  should  have,  the  force 
of  a  Treaty.  He  declined  to  enter  into 
a  Treaty  in  reference  to  one  particular 
subject ;  and  then  he  gave  the  declara- 
tion which  was  not  intended  to  have  the 
effect  of  a  Treaty  in  any  way  whatever. 
The  House  would  find  in  the  Blue  Book, 
page  107 — 
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*'  The  Earl  of  Majo  infonned  the  Ameer  at 
Umhalla,  in  the  tpring  of  1869,  that  although 
the  British  Gt)yemment  did  not  desiro  to  inter- 
fere in  the  internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  yet, 
oonsideringthat  the  bonds  of  friendship  between 
the  QoTemment  of  India  and  His  ffignness  had 
lately  been  more  cloaely  drawn  than  heretofore, 
we  would  endeavour,  from  time  to  time,  bj*  such 
means  as  circumstances  might  require  to 
strengthen  the  €k>yemment  ox  His  Highness ; 
and  that  we  were  willing  to  assist  him  with 
money,  arms,  ammunition,  and  in  other  vays* 
whenever  we  deemed  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
hands  of  the  Government  of  India  were  left 
absolutely  free  as  to  the  occasions  on  which  and 
the  circumstances  under  which  such  assistance 
was  to  be  given  to  or  withheld  from  the 
Ameer. 

In  a  letter,  dated  the  15th  of  September, 
1873,  firom  Lord  Northbrook's  Govern- 
ment there  was  the  following  pas- 
sage :— 

"  From  conversations  with  the  Envoy  we  were 
led  to  believe  that  the  Cabul  Durbar  had  inter- 
preted the  friendly  assurances  of  Lord  Law- 
rence and  Lord  Mayo  to  mean  that  the  British 
Government  had  w>und  themselves  to  comphr 
with  any  request  preferred  by  the  Ameer.  It 
was  necessary,  therefore,  in  the  first  ^laoe  to 
remove  any  incorrect  impressions  on  this  score, 
and  in  repeating  to  the  Ameer  the  assurances 
given  to  him  at  the  Umballa  Durbar,  we  have 
given  the  Envoy  distinctly  to  understand  that, 
while  the  policy  adopted  towards  Afghanistan 
by  Lord  Lawrence  and  Lord  Mayo  will  be 
maintained^  the  British  Government  reserve 
to  themselves  the  right  of  judging  as  to  the 
propriety  of  any  request  preferred  by  the 
Ameer.'*— [iWrf.  p.  109.] 

What  did  that  passage  convey?  Why, 
that  the  assurances  of  Lord  Lawrence 
and  Lord  Mayo  had  no  binding  effect ; 
that  they  were  mere  assurances,  and 
nothing  more;    and   that    the   Ameer 
was  not  entitled  to  rely  implicitly  upon 
them.    Surely^   if   Lord  Northbrook's 
Government  had  been  really  desirous  to 
deal  with  the  Ameer  openly  and  fairly, 
and  to  tell  him  exactly  the  position  m 
which  matters  stood,  they  would  have 
taken  more  care  than  thev  had  mani- 
fested to  inform  him  that  he  ought  not 
to  rely  upon  the  assurances  being  carried 
into  effect  ?  Things  went  on ;  the  Ameer 
was    sullen    and    reserved.      He   had 
sought  the    assistance   of   the    Indian 
CK>vemment ;  that  assistance  wasrefused ; 
he  retired  into  his  territories;   and  no 
communications    passed    between    the 
Ameer  and  the  Government  of  India 
during  1874,  1875,  and  some  portions 
of  1 876.    Well,  the  present  Government 
had  come  into  power,  and  when  Lord 
Salisbury  became  Secretary  of  State  for 


Jndia,  it  was  felt  that  this  state  of  things 
was  very  much  to  be  deplored.    It  was 
felt  by  Lord  Salisbury  and  the  Govern- 
ment that  it  was  most  important  for  this 
country  to  have  a  proper  understanding 
wiUi  the  Ameer — ^to  have  a  thorough, 
honest  alliance  with  him;   and  it  was 
also  felt  that  the  Ameer  had  not  been 
treated  altogether  with  that  frankness 
with  which  he  might  have  expected  to 
be  treated.    Then  a  determination  was 
come  to  that  an  interview    with    him 
should  be  sought,  and  that  a  real  Treaty 
— a  real  alliance — should  be  suggested 
to  him  upon  certain  conditions.    A  great 
deal  had  been  said    about  the  harsh 
usa^  to  which  the  Ameer  had  been 
subjected,  and  every  epithet  which  inge- 
nuity  could   devise   nad  been  hurled 
against  the  Government  for  what  they 
did.    But  if  hon.  Gentlemen  would  con- 
sider the  matter  dispassionately,  they 
would  ask  themselves  whether  the  con* 
duct  of  the  Indian  Government  towards 
the  Ameer  was  not  perfectly  fair  and 
prudent.  What  they  said  to  uiemselves, 
in  effect,  was  this — as  was  shown  in  the 
Parliamentary  Papers — "  The  Ameer  has 
been   under  a  misunderstanding.     He 
has    an  idea  that  this  Government  is 
under  obligations  to  him  which  it  is  not. 
It  is  very  desirable  that  his  mind  should 
be  instructed  on  this  point,  and  that  an 
alliance  with  the  Ameer — a  permanent 
and  solid  alliance — should,  if  possible, 
be  established."    There  was  some  differ- 
ence of  opinion  about  the  matter.     He 
did   not    blame  Lord  Northbrook  for 
having  had  a  difference  of  opinion  with 
Lord    Salisbury;    but    it    was    finally 
arranged  that  an  opportunity  should  be 
sought  for  opening  up  negotiations  with 
the  Ameer;  and  that  in  the  course  of 
the  negotiations  his  true  position  should 
be    pointed     out,  and    ne    should    be 
told  that   the    Gt>vemment   of   India, 
on    certain    conditions,  were    perfectly 
prepared  to  give  him,  not  vague,  un- 
certain, and  delusive  promises,  but  au 
absolute  offensive  and  defensive  Treaty, 
under  which  they  would  recognize  the 
heir  he  had  appointed.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman,  in  the  midst  of  his 
thunder,  had  thundered  out  somethiug 
about  a  pretext  which  was  to  delude  an 
Indian  Prince,  and  about  some  sharp 
practice  on  the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury. 
But  when  all  Lord  Salisbury  did  was  to 
wish  to  open  diplomatic  communications 
with  the  Ameer,  and  to  propose  a  per- 
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fectly  fair,  just,  and  equitable  arranger 
xnent — a  binding  Treaty,  ofifensiye  and 
defensive,  with  a  recognition  of  the  suc- 
cession on  the  one  side,  and,  on  the  other, 
what  was  necessary  for  our  protection — 
namely,  permission  to  our  Agents  to  re- 
side, not  in  Cabul,  but  in  certain  parts 
of  Afghanistan — was  it  fair  in  his  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  to  describe  that  as 
**  a  pretext  to  delude  an  Indian  Prince?" 
Nothing  in  the  world  could  have  been 
more   straightforward.      Possibly   hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  might  think  that 
frankness  and  candour  when  applied  to 
an  Eastern  Potentate  were  misapplied  ; 
but  he  ventured  to  think  that  if  there 
had  been  more  frankness  and  candour 
before  1876  we  should  have  been  better 
off.     Hon.   Gentlemen  might  say  that 
when  the  occasion  would  have  arisen, 
and  at  the  proper  time,  we  might  have 
given  him  such  a  Treaty.    That  was  the 
language    of  Lord   Northbrook.      But 
Lord    Salisbury  and    his    Gt)vemment 
wished  the  language  to  the  Ameer  to  be 
this — **  You  have  with  us  no  Treaty  of 
any  kind  except  the  Treaty  of  1855.  The 
assurances  given  are  mere  assurances. 
You  have  no  right  to  rely  upon  their  per- 
formance.    If  you  will  only  yield  to  this 
condition;  if  you  will  only  allow  our 
Envoys  and  Agents  to  be  stationed  on 
the  Frontiers  of  Afghanistan  at  con- 
venient points,  so  that  we  may  be  able 
to  get  information   of   what  is  going 
on  and  see  if  there  is  any  danger  of 
your  Frontier  being  attacked  ;  we.  will 
enter  with  you  into  a  binding  Treaty, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  we  will  re- 
cognize the    successor  to    the    Throne 
whom  you  may  desire."     Communica- 
tions were  opened ;  the  Ameer  said  he 
did  not  wish  to  have  a  Mission  at  Cabul, 
and  the  Government  at  once  acquiesced. 
Then  he  suggested  that  a  British  Agent 
should  be  sent  to  Peshawur  to  meet  an 
Envoy  from  him,  and  that  was  agreed  to. 
The  British  Agent  did  come ;  the  Vice- 
roy explained  his  views  in  frank,  clear, 
and  unmistakable  language.  The  Envoy 
of  the  Ameer,  however,  apparently  was 
not  armed  with  the  powers  to  consent 
to  what  were  to  be  conditions  precedent, 
and  he  made  long  explanations  of  the 
Ameer's  grievances.      The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  complained  of  the 
conduct  of  the  British  Agent;  but  he 
could  point  out,  if  he  had  time,  how  en- 
tirely   unjustifiable    those    complaints 
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were.    However,  he  would  not  now  de- 
tain the  House.    The  Ameer's  Eoltoj, 
no  doubt,  exhibited  great  reluctance  to 
acquiesce  in  the  suggestion  that  British 
Agents  should  be  sent  to  Afghanistan ; 
but   if   hon.   Gentlemen  would  reflect 
upon  what  had  passed  from  May,  1878, 
to  the  beginning  or  middle   of  1876, 
when  these  negotiations  were  going  on, 
they  would  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  no  wonder  the  Envoy  should  have 
shown  this  reluctance.    For  what  had 
been  done  ?    The  Ameer  had  been  dis* 
appointed;   he  felt  that  when  he  had 
appealed  to  the  Indian  Government  he 
was  cruelly  repulsed ;  therefore,  he  lost 
all  confidence  in  the  Indian  Gt>vemment, 
and  he  souffht  for  solace,  support,  and 
protection  elsewhere.    But  the  Ameer's 
was  a  weak  power,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  have  a  quarrel  with  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment,  if  he  could  avoid  it.     Let 
hon.  Gentlemen  read  the  accounts  of 
what    took  place   between    Sir  Lewis 
Pelly  and  the  Ameer's  Envoy,  and  they 
would  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Envoy  was  determined  not  to  yield,  or 
certainly  not  unless  he  were  /absolutely 
forced    to  do  so.     ["  Hear)  hear  !  "J 
Well;  was  it  desirable  that  we  should 
force  our  Treaties  down  the  throats  of 
any  Power  ?    The  object  of  the  Indian 
Government   was    to    make    a    Treaty 
with  .a  friendly  Power — a  Treaty  which 
would    be    acceptable    to    the    Ameer 
and  of  advantage  to  ourselves.    When, 
therefore,  Sir  Lewis  PeUy  and  the  au- 
thorities at  Peshawur  found  that  the 
proposal  was  distasteful  to  the  Ameer, 
and  that  he  would  do  almost  anything 
rather  than  accept  it,  surely  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  ought  not  .to  be  upbraided 
because  they  thought  it  would  be  fair 
to  insist  no  further,  and  to  allow  things 
to  remain  as  they  were.  Some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen apparently  attempted  to  make  out 
that  the  negotiations  at  Peshawur  were 
improperly  broken  off;  that  the  Ameer 
was  deprived,  by  the  action  of  the  Indian 
Gt)vemment,  of  some  rights  he  had  be- 
fore enjoyed ;  that  some  Treaty  obliga- 
tions which  we  had  undertaken  were 
repudiated ;  and  that  the  Ameer  was  dis- 
carded, BO  to  speak,  from  our  friend- 
ship.    That  was  not  the  case.    In  proof 
of  this  assertion,  he  must  trouble  the 
House  with  one  passage  from  the  letter 
of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  which  put  an  end 
to    the  Conference.    Sir   Lewis   Pelly 
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appeared  to  him.  that  this  great  issue 
had  not  been  debated  in  altogether  a 
worthy  spirit.  He  did  not  see  wliy 
hon.  Members  should  be  saying  the 
responsibility  for  the  change  in  the 
Ameer's  conduct  lay  with  this  or  that 
Government.  In  his  opinion,  the  action 
of  the  GoYemment  of  India  in  1873 
estranged  the  Ameer  ;  but  the  policy 
then  pursued  might,  for  aught  he  knew, 
have  been  quite  right.  Still,  the  cir- 
cumstances of  1873  were  not  those  of 
1877  and  1878.  The  Government  of 
1873  were  under  no  obligations  to  ex- 
hibit any  other  policy.  If  they  estranged 
the  Ameer,  that  was  a  result  to  bo 
deplored ;  although  they  ought  not  to 
be  censured  for  it.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  did  not  think  it  fair  or  rea- 
sonable to  accuse  the  present  Govern- 
ment of  having  taken  strong  action 
against  the  Ameer,  and  of  having  in- 
curred his  enmity  in  consequence  of 
making  a  reasonable  request  to  have 
British  Agents  in  his  territory.  Per- 
haps that  request  might  have  annoyed 
the  Ameer;  but  thoy  were  now  dis- 
cussing the  question  whether  this  de- 
plorable war — for  all  wars  were  de- 
plorable— in  which  wo  had  been  com- 
pelled to  engage  was  a  just  one  or  not. 
The  Ameer  8  position  was  this  —  For 
years  he  had  oeen  on  friendly  terms 
with  the  Government  of  India  —  For 
years  he  had  been  acquainted  with  the 
understanding,  to  put  it  no  higher,  which 
the  Government  of  India  had  come  to 
with  Kussia — ^that  Afghanistan  should 
be  outside  the  sphere  of  Kussian  opera- 
tions altogether.  Over  and  over  again, 
in  early  days,  the  Ameer  had  acted  on 
the  faith  of  that  understanding.  On  the 
faith  of  the  understanding  that  he  was 
on  &*iendly  terms  with,  and,  in  a  certain 
sense,  under  the  protection  of,  this  coun- 
try, he  had  received  from  us  large  pre- 
sents of  money  and  of  arms,  aud  had 
obtained  advantages  which  lie  would 
not  have  otherwise  enjoyed.  In  addi- 
tion to  all  this,  the  Ameer  was  bound 
by  positive  Treaty  obligations.  By  the 
Treaty  of  1866  the  Ameer — or,  rather, 
his  Predecessor — solemnly  engaged  that 
the  friends  of  this  country  should  be  his 
friends,  and  the  enemies  of  this  country 
should  be  his  enemies.  This,  then,  was 
a  distinct  and  positive  agreement ;  and 
if  the  Ameer  was  guilty  of  any  un- 
friendly act  towards  us,  he  was  guilty  of 
the  breach  of  a  Treaty,  which,  accurd- 


'*The  British  Govemmont  has  no  sort  or 
kind  of  quarrel  with  the  people  of  Afghanistan. 
It  sincerely  desires  their  permanent  independ- 
ence, prosperity,  and  peace.  It  has  no  con- 
ceivable object,  and  certainly  no  desire,  to 
interfere  in  their  domestic  affairs.  It  will  un- 
reservedly respect  their  independence,  and 
should  they  at  any  time  be  united  in  a  national 
appeal  to  its  assistance  it  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
posed, and  prepared,  to  aid  them  in  defending 
that  independence  from  aggression.  Mean- 
while, the  Afghan  people  may  rest  fully  as- 
sured that  so  long  as  tney  are  not  excited  by 
their  Ruler,  or  others,  to  acts  of  aggression 
npon  the  territories  or  friends  of  the  British 
Government  no  British  soldier  will  ever  be 
permitted  to  enter  Afghanistan  uninvited. 

"  But  the  British  Government  repudiates  all 
liabilities  on  behalf  of  the  Ameer  and  his 
dynasty.  The  British  Government  does  not, 
indeed,  withdraw  from  any  obligations  pre- 
viously contracted  by  it ;  but  it  absolutely  and 
emphatically  denies  that  it  has  ever  incurred 
any  such  obligations  as  those  imputed  to  it  by 
your  Excellency ;  and  it  further  affirms  that  it 
will  never,  in  any  circumstances,  undertake 
such  obligations  without  adequate  g^uarantees 
for  the  satisfactory  conduct  of  the  Ameer. 

/'At  the  same  time,  the  British  Government 
will  scrupulously  continue,  as  hitherto,  to  re- 
spect the  Ameer's  independence  and  authority 
throughout  those  territories  which,  up  to  the 
present  moment,  it  has  recognized  as  being  in 
the  lawful  possession  of  the  Ameer,  and  will 
duly  abstain  from  interference  so  long  as  the 
Ameer,  on  his  part,  no  less  scrupulously  abstains 
from  every  kind  of  interference  with  tribes  or 
territories  not  his  own. 


"  The  Ameer,  therefore,  so  long  as  he  remains 
faithful  to  those  Treaty  stipulations  whichyour 
Excellency  has  involved  on  behalf  of  His  mgh- 
noss,  and  which  the  British  Government  fully 
recognizes  as  still  valid,  and  therefore  binding 
upon  the  two  contracting  parties,  need  be  under 
no  apprehension  whatever  of  any  hostile  action 
on  the  part  of  the  British  Government." — 
[Ibid,  p.  220.] 

Here,  then,  was  an  express  declaration 
of  Treaty  obligations.  We  said,  in  sub- 
stance, to  the  Ameer — **If  you  do  not 
like  to  enter  into  a  Treaty  you  may 
decline  to  do  so,  and  your  position  will 
then  be  exactly  the  same  as  it  was 
before."  If  hon.  Gentlemen  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  what  he  was  stating,  he 
would  ask  them  to  read  the  speech  de- 
livered by  the  Duke  of  Argyll  in  the 
House  of  Lords  in  1877,  in  which  the 
construction  he  had  placed  upon  the 
letter  of  Sir  Lewis  Pelly  was  fully  ad- 
mitted. He  submitted,  therefore,  with 
perfect  confidence,  that  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment were  unfairly  treated  when  it 
was  alleged  that  they  improperly  broke 
off  the  Conferences  at  f  eshawur,  and 
that  by  so  doing  they  prejudicially  af- 
fected the  position  of  the  Ameer.    It 
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ing  to  all  International  Law,  this  countiy 
was  entitled,  if  it  chose,  to  regard  as  a 
casus  heili.  There  had  heen  no  denial 
of  this  proposition.  The  House  had 
listened  to  a  long  speech  from  a  distin- 
guished international  lawyer — a  speech 
filled  with  all  sorts  of  topics,  ^od, 
bad,  and  indifferent ;  but  contcaning 
no  word  of  denial  of  the  principle 
which  he  had  just  laid  down  as  to 
the  rights  and  powers  of  the  Qovem- 
ment.  Bussia  advanced  through  Asia, 
and  the  Ameer  received  at  Cabul  a 
Bussian  Mission.  Was  this  country  to 
do  nothing,  or  to  sit  still  and  not  utter  a 
word,  when  the  Government  found  the 
Ameer  acting  openly  in  this  manner? 
The  Ameer  was  bound  to  be  friendly 
towards  us ;  and  we  had  a  rieht  to  test 
his  obligation  to  show  friendship  at  a 
time  when  he  was  found  to  be  contract- 
ing relations  with  another  Power.  If 
England  had  not  done  this,  she  could 
not  have  hoped  to  retain  her  self-respect, 
and  certainly  not  the  respect  of  the 
peoples  of  India.  This  being  admitted, 
what  other  action  could  Her  Majesty's 
Government  take,  except  to  require  that 
the  Ameer  should  receive  an  Envoy  from 
us,  as  he  had  from  Bussia,  and  ilien  to 
send  a  Mission  of  dignity,  which  should 
command  the  respect  of  the  Ameer  and 
his  people?'  This  requirement  was 
addressea  to  the  Ameer,  who  declined  to 
answer.  He  was  then  asked  again,  and 
after  much  delay,  no  answer  being  re- 
turned, the  (Government  determined  to  act. 
The  Government  sent  a  Mission,  which 
was  mot  at  a  fort  outside  the  territories 
of  the  Ameer  bv  his  emissaries,  and 
compelled  to  turn  back,  the  process  being 
accompanied  by  both  force  and  insult. 
Nothing  was  then  open  to  the  Govern- 
ment but  to  take  the  proceedings  which 
had  been  entered  upon ;  and  to  those  who 
said  the  war  was  not  a  just  one,  he 
would  put  this  question — What  right 
could  be  more  clear  as  justifying  a  war 
than  the  deliberate  breach  of  a  Treaty 
obligation?  The  objectors  next  said, 
that  in  order  for  the  Government  to  be 
held  blameless,  it  must  be  shown  that 
the  war  was  not  only  "just,"  but  "  ne- 
cessary. ' '  This  last  was  rather  a  military 
question  than  any  other,  and  he  knew 
nothing  of  military  science;  but  he 
thought  the  question  of  necessity  was 
answered  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
testimony  of  a  General  so  eminent  as 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  who  expressed 
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his  belief  that  our  North- West  iVcmtier 
of  India  was  weak;  that  its  weakness 
subjected  our  Indian  Empire  to  jgrest 
danger ;  and  that,  in  fact,  the  oonftinaed 
existence  of  that  Empire  depended  wm 
the  Frontier  being  maintained.  Taat 
line  would  be  safe,  and  India  would  be 
safe,  if  the  Ameer  chose  to  be  cor  fiiend 
and  firm  Ally.  If  he  did  not  so  ohoose, 
there  was  nothing  for  it  but  to  take  steps 
to  induce  him  to  come  to  our  way  of 
thinking ;  and,  that  failing,  to  adopt 
some  other  measures  for  our  own  pro- 
tection.  It  had  been  said  that  we 
threatened  the  Ameer  bj  going  to 
Quetta;  a  statement  and  argument  as 
futile  as  that  used  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Chienwioh, 
who  went  the  length  of  asserting  that  we 
had  insulted  the  Kuler  of  Afghanistan  bj 
making  a  bridge  across  the  Indus,  without 
first  having  obtained  his  consent.  He» 
for  one,  was  elad  the  Gk>vemment  had 
taken  the  omer  measures  which  he 
indicated  a  few  moments  back.  He 
would  not  detain  the  House  farther  than 
to  say  that  he  hoped  the  war  would  be  a 
short  and  decisive  one,  and  that  it 
would  be  so  conducted  as  to  canse  the 
least  possible  suffering  upon  the  people  of 
either  India  or  Afghanistan.  If  it  was 
thoroughly  successful — as  he  hoped  and 
believed  it  would  be — the  peoplesof  India 
would  bless  the  Gk>vemment  for  the 
course  which  they  had  taken — aye,  he 
thought  the  people  of  A%hani8tan  would 
also  bless  them,  because  this  war  would 
probably  save  them  from  the  fate  of 
Khiva  and  of  Khokand. 

Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  that  had  he 
not  obtained  the  opportunity  of  explain- 
ing his  vote  he  could  not  have  voted 
against  the  Government.  It  would  be 
seen,  from  what  he  was  about  to  say, 
that  upon  one  or  two  points  he  hap- 
pened to  be  unable  to  agree  with  the 
course  taken  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread).  He  did 
not  agree  with  the  whole  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  (Mr.  Gladstone's) 
vehement  indictment  against  the  GK>* 
vemment.  There  were,  nevertheless, 
grounds  on  which  it  was  impossible  for 
him  to  support  the  Motion.  He  thought 
no  patriot  could  view  our  divided  councils 
at  this  crisis  without  mortification  and 
alarm.  The  spectacle  was  due  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  Government.  When 
one  considered  the  policy  pursued  by  the 
Qovenunent  during  the  last  two  and 
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a-half  years ;  when  one  saw  the  Ohan-  ( 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  carried  away  by 
the  extreme  policy  inaug^ated  by  other 
and  more  dangerous  men,  and  contrasted 
his  mild  speech attheoutsetof  the  Eastern 
Question  with  his  present  support  of  a 
Jingo  policy,  one  could  not  faol  to  per- 
oeive  that  an  education  had  been  goine 
on  upon  that  side  of  the  House  opposed 
to  the  best  interests  of  the  country.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government  had  been  at 
once  cowardly  and  audacious.    It  had 
been  audacious  in  this — that,  trusting 
to    the    immovable    and    incdhsiderate 
votes  of  a  vast  majority,  the  Govern- 
ment had  used  the  Prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  in  a  manner  in  which  no  Gt>vem- 
ment  had  dared  to  use  these  Preroga- 
tives since  the  time  of  Queen  Anne. 
They  had  been  cowardlyin  endeavouring, 
by  secret  manoeuvres,  to  shield  them- 
selves from    the    operation    of   public 
opinion,  and  to  commit  the  country  to 
responsibilities  of  the  very  gravest  pos- 
sible character.  With  the  general  indict- 
ment against  the  Government  upon  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  war  had 
arisen  he  cordially  agreed.    The  only 
doubt  in  his  mind  was,  whether  this  was 
a  proper  and  convenient  or  a  safe  time 
in  which  to  hold  such  a  discussion  as 
was  now  being  taken.    The  effect  of  it 
upon  foreign  nations  could  only  be  de- 
preciatory of  the  power,  influence,  and 
prestige  of  this  country.    The  Gk»vern- 
ment,   whatever  faults  they  had  com- 
mitted, were  ^ititled  to  generous  treat- 
ment £rom  their  opponents.    The  day 
might  come  when  we  Liberal  Party  in 
X)ower   might  require  the  exercise  of 
similar  generosity  at  the  hands  of  their 
opponents;  and  the  precedent  now  created 
might  afibrd  an  excuse  for  the  factious 
division  of  the  country  in  the  face  of  a 
foreign  enemy.    We  were  at  war,  and 
he  believed  we  were  at  war  with  the 
approbation    of  ^e    majority    of   the 
people.      ["  No,    no  !  "J      His    hon. 
Friends  behind  him  had,  perhaps,  su- 
perior   opportunities    for    information. 
Bat  he  did  not  hold  the  opinion  without 
taking  pains  to  ascertain  its  accuracy. 
He  felt  that,  strongly  as  be  suspected 
and  condemned  the  character  of  the  Go- 
vernment, it  was  hardly  fair — ^if,  indeed, 
it  were  wholly  Constitational  in  practice — 
to  convey  to  foreign  nations,  and  espe- 
cially to  BoBsia,   the  impression  that 
there  was  aov  division  in  the  determi- 
natiun  of  tbia  eoontry  to  resist,  to  the 


utmost  of  its  resources,  an  attempted 
menace  on  the  part  of  others.  The  com- 
bination in  the  Liberal  Party  of  peace- 
at-any-price  men  and  extreme  humani- 
tarians nad  undoubtedly  conveyed  to  the 
country   a  false  impression  as  to  the 
general  opinion  of  liberals  with  regard 
to  the  continuation  and  permanence  of 
the  Empire,  and  to  the  maintenance  of 
British  interests;  and  were  he  asked  to 
try  to  gauge  the  state  of  the  public  mind 
at  the  present  moment,  he  would  be  in- 
clined to  say  that  its  feeling  was  this — 
that  confidence  in  the  Government  was 
much  decreasing,  and  that,  on  the  other 
hand,  confidence  in  the  Opposition  was 
not  increasing.    But  the  Government, 
at  all  events,  were  professing  to  carry 
out  what  the  people  of  the  country  be- 
lieved to  be  a  definite  purpose — the  en- 
suring  of  the  safety  of  the  Imperial 
interests  of  the  country ;  and  whatever 
wild  or  unwarrantable  definitions  of  the 
term  Imperial  might  be  given  by  flashy 
Ministers  when  they  were  making  flashy 
speeches  at  the  Guildhall,  the  word  Im- 
perial had  a  real  meaning,  and  might 
indicate  a  true  policy'.    The  people  of 
the  coimtry  did  believe  in  the  British 
Empire';  and,  regarding  it  as  worth  pre- 
serving, looked  with  just  suspicion  on 
those  who  talked  lightly  and  contemp- 
tuously of  an  Imperial  policy.  The  great 
edifice  of  our  Empire,  and  the  edifice  of 
trade  and  commerce  built  upon  it,  de- 
pended in  no  smaU  decree  on  the  man- 
ner in  which  we    insisted  to  all   the 
world  that  we  should  maintain  them. 
I  Had  the  Ministers  come  down  with  a 
policy  intended  to  meet  this  feeling,  and 
properly  carried  it  out,  it  might  have 
been  adopted  with  unanimity  on  that 
side.  No  doubt  when  the  nation,  fearing 
danger  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire — 
which  at  all  hazards  must  be  preserved — 
turned  to  the  other  Party  and  found — as 
he  feared  they  did,  though  it  was  not 
unnatural — ^that  the  Opposition  not  only 
criticised,  but  hampered  the  actions  of 
the  (3t>vemment — as  they  often  did  pro- 
perly, though  they  failed  to  give  voice 
to  that  whidi  the  oonntry  desired — they 
were  thrown  into  a  state  of  difficulty, 
disunion,   and  discontent.     The  wider 
and  more  important  issaes  shoold  not  be' 
lost  Bight  of  amidst  tilie  invectives  of 
partizans.    What  the  coimtry  desired  at 
this  moment  was  a  truly  patriotic  policy 
Constitutionally  carried  out.    It  wanted 
straightfimraid  dealing  and  fair  play. 
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It  would  ueither  be  dragged  at  the 
chariot  wlioels  of  personal  govemmenty 
nor  would  it  be  embarked  in  the  unsea- 
wortl  ly  craft  of  faction.  The  charge  which 
he  broil  j2^ht  against  the  policy  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  was,  that  it  appeared 
to  be  more  the  policy  of  a  Party — a  policy 
carried  out  for  power — than  for  the  g^d 
of  the  nation ;  and  that  the  present  Ad- 
ministration had  most  effectually  and 
thoroughly  played  into  the  hands  of 
Kussia.  With  regard  to  this  Afghan- 
istan trouble,  Lord  Lytton's  action  might 
have  been  ill-advised  and  premature — 
he  believed  it  was ;  the  Viceroy  might 
have  been  tricky — he  would  not  say  bo  ; 
but  the  impression  produced  upon  him 
by  the  Afghan  Papers  was,  that  we 
ought  not,  and  we  need  not  have  been, 
at  war  with  the  Ameer.  But  it  was  the 
Central  Asia  Papers  that  called  for  the 
principal  attention  of  the  House ;  and 
one  felt  on  reading  these  Papers  that 
the  Government  was  bound,  in  some  way 
or  other,  to  put  a  stop  to  the  advance  of 
Eussian  influence  in  Afghanistan.  In 
saying  that,  was  he  separating  himself 
from  the  general  opinion  of  his  Party  ? 
It  was  the  undivided  opinion  of  all  the 
Governments  and  all  the  Viceroys.  It 
would  be,  in  his  opinion,  most  unsafe  to 
allow  Kussia  to  obtain  such  influence  as 
would  enable  her  at  some  future  time  to 
use  tlie  disaffection  of  Afghanistan  for 
the  purpose  of  paralyzing  the  influence 
of  England  in  India.  It  was  a  highly 
desirable  thing  to  check  the  advance  of 
Bussia ;  but  the  time  and  action  for 
doing  so  were  badly  chosen.  When  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin  was  signed.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  should  have  called 
upon  the  Bussian  Government  to  with- 
draw their  Envoy,  and  then  proceed  to 
establish  our  influence  in  Afghanistan. 
The  manner  of  their  action  was  indis- 
creet ;  but  then  he  felt  bound  to  admit 
til  at,  at  the  bottom,  there  lay  an  unques- 
tionable disposition  to  resist  any  en- 
croachment of  Kussia  on  Afghanistan. 
Ho  thought  the  action  against  the 
Ameer  was  too  severe,  and  he  entered 
his  protest  against  these  proceeding^. 
While  feeling  that,  on  the  one  hand, 
sometliing  might  be  said  against  the 
manner  in  which  the  Opposition  had 
acted,  he  could  not  say  too  much  against 
the  manner  in  which  the  Government, 
while  professing  to  carry  out  the  policy 
which  the  people  of  the  country  had 
deeply  and  sincerely  at  heart,  had  taken 
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advantage  of  the  situation  in  order  to 
establish  the  footing  of  their  Party  in  the 
country,  and  in  order  to  maintain  them^ 
selves  in  power  at  the  expense  of  other 
than  the  free  principles  of  a  great  nation. 
Mil.  BAILLIE  COCHRANE  said, 
that  he  would  not  have  thought  it 
necessary  to  address  the  House,  on  the 
present  occasion,  if  he  had  not  called 
attention  to  the  Central  Asian  Question 
in  the  years  1875  and  1876.  At  that 
time  he  had  pointed  out — and  many 
hon.  Members  agreed  with  him— -that 
the  progress  of  Bussia  in  the  East 
miffht,  in  all  probability,  be  attended 
wiSi  danger  to  our  Indian  Empire ;  but 
no  one,  though  almost  all  had  antici- 
pated a  crisis  sooner  or  later,  had  ex- 
pected its  immediate  arrival.  Indeed, 
the  hon.  Member  for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir 
Geor^  Campbell)  had  said  that  it 
would  not  occur  in  the  time  either  of 
our  children  or  of  our  grandchildren; 
but  it  had  come  already.  With  regard 
to  the  present  debate,  he  must  remark 
that  it  had  been  marred  by  personalities. 
The  question  was  one  of  great  moment. 
The  question  was  not  what  this  or  that 
Viceroy  or  Government  had  said  or  done, 
but  was  one  of  simple  facts.  What 
were  these  facts?  In  1869,  when  Shore 
Ali  met  Lord  Mayo  at  Umballat  there 
was  perfect  good  feeling  between  him 
and  the  Government.  That  was  unde- 
niable, and  was  largely  due  to  the  great 
qualities  of  Lord  Mayo,  which  the  Duke 
of  Argyll  justly  complimented  in  a  letter 
to  the  papers.  Those  qualities  were  of 
the  highest  order;  but,  independently 
of  them,  there  was  no  doubt  that  for 
some  period  after  1869  there  waft  a  cor- 
dial aUiance  with  the  Ameer.  Why  had 
that  alliance  now  ceased?  That  was 
the  plain  question  that  the  House  had 
set  itself  to  answer.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Attorney  General  had  put  this 
case  well  when  he  asked  whether  the 
war  was  forced  upon  us,  and  whether 
it  was  a  just  and  politic  war?  while  the 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  pronounced  it  an  unjust  war ;  but. 
to  his  amazement,  he  had  followed 
that  remark  by  a  most  warlike  speech, 
than  which  no  Jingoism  could  have  been 
more  earnest.  He  admired  the  pa-- 
triotism  of  the  noble  Lord,  but  it  was 
strangely  inconsistent;  for  if  the  war 
was  unjust,  he  could  not  see  how  hon. 
Gentlemen  on  that  side  of  the  House 
could  go  heart  and  soul  into  the  mill- 
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taiy  operations.  There  was  also  an- 
other inconsistency  about  the  noble 
Lord.  If  he  desired  the  success  of  our 
Anny,  why  did  he  come  down  to  the 
House  and,  not  only  there  but  out-of- 
doors  as  well,  excite  the  feelings  of  the 
people  against  the  Goyernment  at  such 
a  critical  time  ?  Was  it  right,  by  way 
of  wishing  success  to  the  British  arms, 
to  make  speeches  which,  when  tele- 
graphed to  India,  would  infallibly  con- 
vey the  idea  that  the  counsels  of  the 
country  were  divided,  and  that  the 
people  were  not  united  in  carrying  on  a 
war  which,  he  maintained,  was  for  the 
honour  of  the  British  Empire?  He 
had  the  greatest  feeling  for  the  position 
of  the  Ameer.  There  never  was  any 
country  so  unfortunately  situated  as  his, 
placed  as  it  was  between  two  colossal 
towers,  on  the  North  and  the  South, 
both  of  whom  were  gradually  encroach- 
ing on  hi9  dominions,  narrowing  the 
circle  around  him,  and  threatening  to 
crush  him.  It  reminded  one  of  the 
striking  story  which  appeared  some 
time  ago  in  Blackwood — ^*  The  Man  in 
the  Iron  Shroud  " — where  the  prisoner 
saw  the  iron  walls  of  his  cell  gradually 
closing  on  him,  and  about  to  crush  him 
to  death.  That  was,  at  the  present 
moment,  the  situation  of  the  Ameer. 
The  question  for  the  Ameer  was  not 
what  Power  he  should  like  to  ally  him- 
self with,  but  what  Power  he  had  to 
fear  the  most.  After  the  Crimean  War 
the  prestige  of  England  was  very  great, 
not  only  in  Europe,  but  in  the  East. 
It  might  be  only  a  coincidence ;  but  it 
was  an  undoubted  fact,  that  during  the 
long  period  of  Liberal  Government 
which  had  since  elapsed  that  prestige 
diminished,  and  especially  when  the 
Treaty  of  Paris,  for  which  Englishmen 
had  fought  and  bled,  was  torn  up  by 
Lord  Granville.  That  diminution  of 
prestige  must  have  naturally  had  the 
effect  on  a  country  like  Afghanistan, 
which,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  Kussia 
advancing  like  an  ever-advancing  tide 
upon  her.  Hussia  had,  in  fact,  been 
advancing  rapidly  from  the  year  1740, 
since  which  period,  after  the  absorption 
of  about  1,500  or  2,000  miles  of  territory, 
she  found  herself  with  the  Oxus  as  her 
boundary,  and  so  in  direct  water  com- 
munication with  the  Frontiers  of  India. 
That  Shere  Ali  was  alarmed  at  this 
progress  would  appear  from  a  letter 
by  him  iu  1873 — 


"  My  anxiety  which  I  feel  on  account  of  the 
Russians  will  never  be  removed  unless  the 
British  Government  adorns  the  Afghan  Go- 
vernment with  great  assistance  in  money  and 
ammunitions  of  war  for  the  troops,  and  unless 
great  aid  is  given  for  the  construction  of  strong 
forts  throughout  the  northern  Afghan  border." 

And  again,  he  said  he  wished  the 
British  Government  would 

"  set  apart  some  property,  cither  in  India  or 
in  Europe,  for  my  support,  in  order  that  if, 
which  God  forbid,  a  serious  difficulty  constrains 
me  to  quit  Afghanistan,  I  may  retire  there 
with  my  family  and  children." — \_Afg?mni8tan, 
No.  1,  pp.  110-11.] 

He  knew  that  when  he  mentioned  the 
progress  of  Bussia  it  would  be  objected 
that  we  had  the  assurances  of  the 
Emperor  that  he  did  not  wish  to  extend 
his  territories  ;  and  that  was  true ;  only 
they  were  not  the  safeguards  generally 
supposed,  and  had  not  the  validity 
often  claimed  for  them.  But  those 
assurances  had  been  given  over  and 
over  again,  and  on  each  occasion  Bussia 
had  made  a  considerable  advance  in 
Asia  within  a  few  months  afterwards. 
In  1869  Sir  Douglas  Forsyth  was  told 
there  was  no  intention  of  advancing  in 
Central  Asia ;  yet  a  few  months  after- 
wards the  territory  was  pushed  forward 
500  miles.  In  1872  Count  Schouvaloff 
had  been  sent  specially  to  this  country 
to  give  the  Emperor's  word  that  Khiva 
should  not  be  annexed;  and  within  a 
few  months  of  that  time  Bussian  troops 
were  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxus,  and 
Khiva  had  fallen  practically  into  the 
hands  of  Bussia.  After  those  occur- 
rences, he  would  ask,  what  confidence 
could  be  placed  in  ihe  assurances  of 
Bussia?  Did  not  the  Bussian  Mission 
to  Cabul  indicate  danger  to  us  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  ?  That  was  really  the  ques- 
tion they  had  to  decide.  And  on  this 
point  he  would  quote  the  opinion  of 
Lord  Palmerston,  who,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  Lord  Bussell,  had  said  that  a 
Bussian  force  in  occupation  of  Afghan- 
istan might  convert  it  into  the  advanced 
post  of  Bussia,  and  would  lead  to  great 
expense,  require  great  efforts,  and 
might  create  considerable  damage.  The 
hon.  Member  for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  had  declared  that  ''any 
aggression  on  the  dominions  recognized 
as  those  of  Shere  Ali  means  war  with 
England."  Lord  Derby,  in  a  speech  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  in  1874,  had  assured 
the  House  that  to  maintain  the  integrity 
and    the    territorial    independence    of 
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Afghanistan  was,  and  ought  to  be,  a  most 
important  object  of  Englisb  policy ;  and 
a  similar  opinion  had  been  expressed  by 
M.  Terentyeff,  by  M.  Ferrier,  by  Fuad 
Pasha,  and  many  others;  while  M. 
Frederick  von  Heilward  had  declared, 
with  regard  to  the  increasing  influence 
of  Kussia  in  Central  Asia,  that  "  the 
British  statesman  ought  to  have  fore- 
seen it  and  nipped  it  in  the  bud." 
Opinions  such  as  these  showed  that  it 
was  no  light  matter.  The  right  hon. 
Qontleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
(Mr.  Gladstone)  had  asserted  that  we 
had  made  war  upon  the  Ameer  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Kussian  Mission ;  but, 
as  he  understood  the  matter,  they  had 
done  nothing  of  the  kind.  The  Bussian 
Mission  had  opened  our  eyes  to  the  fact 
that,  in  case  of  a  war  with  England, 
Bussia  would  have  pushed  her  Forces 
towards  India.  We  were  thus  fore- 
warned, and  were  now  taking  precau- 
tions to  be  forearmed.  The  Government 
were  perfectly  justified  in  endeavouring 
to  secure  our  safety  in  Afghanistan.  If 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  had  been  in  power  during 
the  last  two  years,  and  had  acted  in 
accordance  with  the  views  he  had  so 
loudly  expressed,  the  Kussians  must 
have  occupied  Constantinople  and  Galli- 
poli  and  held  the  Dardanelles.  They 
had  heard  a  good  deal  of  the  policy  of 
**  masterly  inactivity;  "  but,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  might  be  better  named  tne 
policy  of  ** masterly  imbecility;"  and  it 
was  perfectly  providential  that  they  had 
a  Government  in  power  who  were 
anxious  and  ready  to  maintain  the 
honour  and  dignity  of  the  country. 

Mr.  13UET  said,  after  reading  over 
carefully  the  official  Correspondence 
and  listening  attentivelv  to  the  defences 
of  the  Ministers,  he  felt  that  the  coun- 
try had  been  engaged  in  an  uncalled 
for,  an  unjust,  and  an  indefensible  war. 
The  war,  if  it  had  not  had  its  origin  in 
deceit  and  misrepresentation,  had  only 
been  made  possible  by  a  suppression  of 
the  facts.  At  the  very  outset  the  public 
mind  was  inflamed  by  false  reports 
with  regard  to  insults  that  had  been  re- 
ceived, by  the  Ameer's  Bepresentative 
having  threatened  to  shoot  Major 
Cavagnari,  and  the  alleged  insolent 
answer  of  the  Ameer  to  the  English 
Government;  but  he  thought  that,  for 
conciliation  and  kindness  of  tone,  the 
Ameer's  letter    would    compare    most 
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favourably  with  the  letters  he  had  re- 
ceived. These  ''lies" — these  "East- 
em  fables  " — came  from  their  country- 
men in  India ;  but  he  did  not,  of 
course,  blame  the  Government  for  that. 
What  he  did  blame  them  for  was  that 
while  these  tales  were  going  about  they 
did  not  give  out  to  the  public  the 
authentic  information  which  must  have 
been  in  their  hands,  and  they  afforded 
misleading  assurances  to  Parliament 
and  the  country.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  there  had  been  no  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  the  Gk>vemment  with  re- 
gard to  the  Ameer ;  but  one  result  of 
this  debate  had  been  to  show  not  only 
that  there  had  been  such  a  change  of 
policy,  but  that  the  Gk>vernment  actual]  j 
took  credit  to  themselves  for  having 
changed  their  policy  to  suit  what  they 
termed  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
case.  But,  assuming  that  there  had 
been  a  necessity  for  altering  their 
policy,  the  question  arose  whewer  that 
change  of  policy  had  been  carried  out  in 
a  friendly  and  in  a  conciliatory  manner  ? 
Was  it  probable  that  the  policy  of  send- 
ing a  British  Agent  to  Cabul  would 
prove  acceptable  to  the  Ameer  ?  Lord 
Salisbury,  in  giving  his  instructions  for 
this  new  policy  to  be  carried  out  in  a 
despatch  of  the  19th  of  November, 
1875,  had  said — 

*<  The  first  fttep,  therefore,  in  establishing 
our  relations  with  the  Ameer  upon  a  more  satis- 
factory footing,  will  be  to  induce  him  to  receive 
a  temporary  Embassy  in  his  capitaL  It  need 
not  be  pubUcly  connected  with  the  establiah- 
ment  of  a  permanent  Mission  ^-ithin  his  domi- 
nions. There  would  be  many  advantages  in 
ostensibly  directing  it  to  some  object  of 
smaller  political  interest,  which  it  will  not  be 
difficult  for  your  Excellency  to  find,  or,  if  need 
be,  to  create." — lAfyhanittanf  No.  1,  p.  149.] 

He  had  heard  a  good  deal  respecting 
Bussian  diplomacy — its  tricks  and  its 
unreliability ;  but  he  did  not  think  tliat 
it  could  bear  off  the  palm  in  this  mat- 
ter. He  should  like  to  hear  a  better 
defence  than  had  yet  been  offered  for 
breaking  off  the  Peshawur  Conference 
at  the  very  time  when  the  Ameer 
seemed  most  disposed  to  concede  all  our 
demands.  The  termination  of  that 
Conference  no  doubt  showed  that  we 
were  in  earnest,  but  not  for  peace ;  and 
had  we  been  outspoken  and  j&ank  to  the 
Ameer  there  would  have  been  some- 
thing to  recommend  the  course  we  had 
taken.  It  was  alleged  that  we  required 
a  new  scientific  Frontier  for  the  purpose 
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of  preventing  an  invasion  that  waa, 
haraly  practicable,  and  wliich  we  had  | 
satbfied  ourselves  we  had  no  cause  to  i 
dread  from  Bussia,  which  had  been 
almost  as  faithless,  almost  as  unscru- 
pulous, and  almost  as  aggressive  in  Cen- 
tral Asia  as  we  had  been  in  Southern 
Asia.  The  logical  course  would  have  been 
to  grapple  with  our  great  enemy  in  those 
parts  of  the  world;  but  we  had  pre- 
ferred to  attack  a  weak  Power  in  order, 
for  political  considerations,  to  obtain  a 
cheap  and  easy  triumph.  He  did  not 
wonder  that  a  war  conmienced  in  such 
circumstances  was  unpopular  with  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
With  regard  to  the  feelings  of  working 
people,  whose  opinions  he  had  excep- 
tional opportunities  of  knowing,  as 
they  had  always  been  his  dearest  asso- 
ciates and  companions,  he  had  received 
several  letters  from  them  in  connec- 
tion with  meetings  they  had  held  u^on 
the  subject,  one  of  them  representing 
nearly  40,000  miners  in  the  county  of 
Durham,  all  these  latter  denouncing  the 
war  which  had  lately  been  entered  into. 
During  the  last  few  weeks  he  had  met 
some  thousands  of  working  men  and 
interchanged  opinions  with  them,  and 
had  not  come  across  one  single  man  who 
believed  that  we  were  in  the  right  in 
this  affair.  He  had  not  met  one  who 
did  not  believe  that  we  were  engaged  in 
an  unjust  and  a  cowardly  war.  A  g^d 
deal  had  been  said  about  the  depression 
of  trade.  He  believed  that  such  de- 
pression had  never  been  more  severe 
than  now ;  it  was  universal ;  all  trades 
were  affected.  Capitalists  were  losing 
money ;  many  were  failing  in  business ; 
the  wa^es  of  working  men  were  being 
reduced  in  all  directions.  He  knew 
hundreds  of  honest,  intelligent,  indus- 
trious men — men  who  were  the  very 
backbone  of  our  wealth  and  independ- 
ence— who  at  the  present  time  could 
scarcely  get  bread  to  eat.  He  did  not 
say  that  we  should  never  go  to  war  ex- 
cept during  times  of  prosperity — that 
would  be  a  very  foolish  doctrine — but  he 
did  say  that  there  never  was  a  time  when, 
before  entering  on  war,  there  should  be 
more  thoughtful  deliberation.  That  de- 
liberation had  not  been  given.  He  did 
not  blame  the  Government  for  the  de- 
pression of  trade,  for  that  was,  he  knew, 
a  matter  over  which  Gbvemments  had 
ver^  little  control.  At  the  same  time, 
while  the  evil  had  not  been  originated  by 
the  action  of  theQovemmentj  it  had  been 


very  greatly  intensified  and  prolonged 
by  their  fussy  and  meddling    pohcy. 
They  had  been  told  lately  that  the  Go- 
vernment was  not  carried  on  by  news- 
paper paragraph  writers,  but  by  Sove- 
reigns and  statesmen.    Well,  the  busi- 
ness of  the  world  was  carried  on  by 
thinkers,  workers,  and  merchants,  and 
not  by  soldiers,  adventurers,  and  buc- 
caneers, who,  sword  in  hand,  went  into 
other  people's  territories  to  carve  out 
for  themselves  a  **  scientific  Frontier." 
He  should  like  to  have  heard  more  con- 
sideration given  to  the  Constitutional 
question — Whether     the    Government 
had  the  right,  irrespective  of   Parlia- 
ment and  of  public  opinion,  to  declare 
war  ?    He  was  not  ffoing  on  that  ques- 
tion to  give  an  opinion  which  he  knew 
would  have  no  weight  with  the  House. 
But  he  did  say  that  if  the  Government 
had  acted  Constitutionally — if  it  were 
in  the  power  of  a  few  men,  however 
eminent,  to  declare  what  thousands  of 
people  believed  to  be  an  unjust  war, 
and  what  was  admittedly  an  unpopular 
war — ^then  it  was  a  mockery  to  talk  of 
our    being  a  free  and  self-governing 
people,  and  the  sooner  the  Constitution 
was   changed  the  better.     There  was 
scarcely  a  redeeming  feature  in  connec- 
tion with  the  war.      It  was  true  our 
soldiers  were  fighting  gallantly,  and  he 
admired  their  valour ;  but  he  was  sorry 
they  were  not  engaged  in  a  just  cause. 
For  that  not  they,  but  others,  were  re- 
sponsible.   The  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member   for  Tamworth    (Sir    Bobert 
Peel)  had  spoken  as  if  it  were  wrong 
to  imitate  the  ffood  deeds  of  Bussia. 
But  why  should  England  not  imitate 
Bussia's  good  deeds?    What  we  were 
about  to  do  was  to  imitate  one  of  the 
worst  deeds  of  Bussia,   and  to  appro- 
priate   the    territory   of    the   friendly 
mountain  tribes,  by  whose  good- will  we 
had  been  enabled  to  get  so  easily  into 
Afghanistan.      The  war  only  required 
one  thing  to  complete  its  infamy,  and 
there  were  signs  that  the  Government 
were  about  to    sive  it  that  finishing 
touch.    To  do  this  let  them,  while  ex- 
empting from    increased  taxation  the 
hi^ly-paid  Indian  officials,    many  of 
whom  had  clamoured  for  that  war,  throw 
the  ffreater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  its 
burdens    on  the  patient,   dumb,    and 
famine-stricken  millions  of  India,  who 
had  no  articulate  voice,  and  who  were 
j  now  groaning  under  the  military  des- 
potism of  our  Empire. 

IFourlh  Nightr 
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Mr.  GORST  said,  he  was  sure  they 
all  lameuted  the  existence  of  that  war, 
but  the  question  was,  Who  was  to  blame 
for  it  ?     When  the  present  Ameer  suc- 
ceeded, without  external  aid,  in  estab- 
lishing himself  on  the  Throne  of  Af- 
ghanistan against  all  rival  claimants,  it 
was   generally  felt  that    some    special 
precaution  in  regard  to  that  country  was 
necessary   beyond   the  previous  policy 
of  masterly  inaction,   in  order,  to  pre- 
serve the  interests  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire.  Lord  Lawrence's  Government  had 
proposed,  as   an   alternative  policy    to 
that  of   stationing  English  officers    in 
Afghanistan,  that  we  should  come  to  a 
clear  understanding  with  the  Court  of 
St.  Petersburg  as  to  its  projects   and 
designs  on  Central  Asia,  and  that  that 
Court  should  be  given  to  understand 
that  it  could  not  be  permitted  to  inter- 
fere with  the  affairs  of  Afghanistan  and 
tlie  States  contiguous  to  our  Frontier. 
That  policy  was  accepted  by  the  Home 
Government,  who  lost  no  time  in  carry- 
ing it  out.     Lord  Lawrence's  despatch 
came  in  January,  1869 ;  and  in  March  of 
the  same  year  they  had  the  celebrated 
declaration  of  the  Hussian  Gt)vernment 
that  the  Imperial  Government  regarded 
Afghanistan  as  being  entirely  outside 
the  sphere  in  which  it  was  caUed  upon 
to  exercise  its  influence.    There  was  not 
very  much    in    that  declaration  when 
they  came  to  analyze  it ;  but  it  satisfied 
Lord  Clarendon;   and  in  the  following 
November  both  Gt)vemments  agreed  to 
abstain  from  all  ambitious  views  and 
unfriendly  feelings  towards  each  other, 
and    that    the    more    frankly    Central 
Asian  Questions  were  discussed  between 
them  the  less  likely  were  they  to  come 
into  collision.     They  all  knew  how  the 
promises  of  Bussia  as  to  her  interference 
with  Afghan  affairs  had  been  kept;  and 
it  should  be  remembered  it  was  upon  a 
reliance  that  Bussia  would    fulfil  her 
engagements  in  that  regard  that  the 
policy  of  Lord  Northbrook  depended  for 
its  success.    The  Papers  in  the  hands  of 
hon.    Members    showed    the  series   of 
letters    addressed    between    1870    and 
1872    by    General    Kaufmann    to    the 
Ameer,  and  the  reply  of  that  Potentate. 
In  one  of  them,  the  fourth,  the  General 
— whose  Government  had  undertaken  to 
exercise  no  influence  in  Afghanistan — 
informed  the  Ameer  that  a  former  sub- 
ject of  his,  who  had  been  a  General  in 
the  Bussian  Army,  was  about  to  settle 
down  in  his  native  oountzy,  and  he  re- 


quested that  he  might  be  re-instated  ia 
his  ancestral  estate,  and — moro  impor- 
tant and  more  suggestive  still — that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  enter  the  service  of 
the  Ameer.  At  length,  in  the  year  1872, 
the    letters    of    the    Bussian    General 
aroused     the     apprehensions     of     the 
Ameer's  Government,    and   it  was  re- 
ported to  the  Indian  Government  that 
they  entertained  fears  as  to  what  the 
designs  of  Bussia  reallj'  were.   All  these 
facts  were  known  to  the  Government  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for    G-reenwich,    although    they    were 
directly  opposed  to  the  policy  of  Lord 
Clarendon.      The    right    hon.   Gentle- 
man   declared  that  it  was  impossible 
to  draw  a  distinction  between  a  Mission 
of  courtesy  and  a  Mission  of  business. 
He  (Mr.   Gorst)  should  like  to  know 
if   the    right    hon.    Gentleman    could 
make  any  distinction  between  a  letter  of 
courtesv  and  a  letter  of  business  ?  and 
letters  had  been  going  from  Tashkend  to 
Cabul  for  some  years,  while  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  was  in  office,  without 
any  protest  or  remonstrance  on  his  part. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Haroourt)  asked  why 
the  present  Government  did  not  object 
to  this  Correspondence.  He  (Mr.  Gorst) 
was  surprised  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  should  put  such  a  foolish  ques- 
tion. If  hon.  Gentlemen  had  complained 
of  the  Correspondence,  the  answer  would 
have  been  that  it  had  been  sanctioned 
for  many  years  by  the  Govemmient  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich. 
It  appeai'ed  that  soon  after  the  receipt 
of  the  letter  which  excited  the  concern 
of  the  Ameer's  Government,  the  meet- 
ing in  December,  1873,  at  Simla,  be- 
tween the  Ameer  and  Lord  Northbrook, 
took    place,    at  which    the  assurances 
which  had  been  given  to  the  Ameer  by 
Lord  Mayo  were  qualified  and  explainea 
away;  and  it  was  a  remarkable  fact 
that  from  that  date  no  letter  from  the 
Bepresentative  of  Bussia .  to  the  Ameer 
and  no  reply  of  his  appeared  in  the 
Blue  Book.    Nevertheless,  it  appeared 
from  a  letter  of  General  Kau&nann's, 
incidentally  quoted  at  page  64  of  the 
Central  Asia  Papers,  that  subsequently 
to  the  Simla  Conference  General  Kauf- 
mann,  while    at    St.    Petersburg,    re- 
ceived at  least  two  letters    from    the 
Ameer,  one  of  them  announcing  the  im- 
portant fact  that   the  Ameer  had   ap- 
pointed Sirdar  AbdooUa  Jan  his  heir- 
apparent.    During  the  succeeding  years 
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Her  Majesty's  present  Goyemment  were 
disturbed  by  moyements  of  the  Bussians 
in  Oentral  Asia,  of  which,  howeyer,  they 
could  get  no  information,  except  in- 
directly through  Persia.  They  had, 
therefore,  he  contended,  good  reason  to 
doubt  the  sincerity  of  the  Bussian  pro- 
mises with  regard  to  Afghanistan  and 
to  desire  to  establish  a  British  Agent  at 
Herat.  Before  any  actiye  step  had 
been  taken  to  inaugurate  this  policy, 
they  had  a  further  proof  of  Bussian 
duplicity  in  the  denial  of  Prince  Gort- 
chakoff  that  General  Kaufmann  was 
acting  at  Cabul,  while  there  were  actually 
two  Bussian  Agents  there,  and  repeated 
communications  with  the  Ameer  were 
carried  on.  It  was  perfectly  eyident 
that  Bussia  carried  ,on  a  process  of 
seduction  in  Afghanistan  from  1870  to 
1876,  and  that  before  the  policy  of  Lord 
Lytton  had  been  put  into  operation,  it 
accomplished  its  object  by  making  the 
Ameer  our  enemy.  For  the  difficulties 
that  had  arisen  in  that  quarter,  there- 
fore, he  blamed  neither  the  present  Go- 
yemment nor  the  late  Government,  but 
Bussia,  who  had  flagrantly  broken  her 
understanding  with  this  country. 

Sib  ALEXANDEB  GOBDON:  Sir, 
before  I  address  to  the  House  the  few 
remarks  I  wish  to  make  upon  the  ques- 
tion before  us  I  think  it  is  due  to  the 
House,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  state  the 
reason  why  I  rise  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  instead  of  upon  that  from  which 
I  haye  formerly  addressed  it.  It  had 
not  been  my  intention  to  say  a  single 
word  in  this  debate,  although  I  haye 
carefully  studied  the  Papers  and  made 
up  my  mind  upon  the  question  ;  but  the 
course  of  the  debate  in  this  House,  and 
in  ''  another  place,  "  has  shown  me  that 
the  sole  remaining  cause  of  the  war 
is  a  supposed  necessity  for  altering  the 
North- West  Frontier  of  India.  That, 
Sis,  is  a  military  question  which  all  mili- 
tary men  of  any  standing  in  the  Army 
haye  studied,  and  upon  which  they  haye 
yery  strong  opinions.  It  is  a  question 
wholly  removed  from  Party  politics ;  and 
I  am  sure  the  opinion  of  military  men 
on  one  side  of  the  House  is  as  good  as 
that  of  military  men  on  the  other.  But 
I  know  well  from  past  experience  that 
if  I  rise  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
to  state  an  opinion,  although  it  be  only 
a  military  opinion,  that  is  not  concurred 
in  by  some  hon.  Members  opposite  I 
jneet  with  interference,  annoyance,  and 


eyen  obstruction  which  prevents  my 
speaking  freely.  I  do  not  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  courteous  Member  for 
Mid-Kent  (Sir  WiUiam  Hart-Dyke),  or 
any  of  his  officially  recognized  assistants. 
Their  conduct  is  always  marked  by 
courtesy  and  kindness.  But  there  are 
some  self-constituted  lieutenants  who 
think  it  their  duty  when  a  Member  is 
not  speaking  in  accordance  with  their 
views  to  cause  him  great  annoyance.  I 
have,  therefore,  thought  it  best.  Sir,  on 
this  occasion  to  rise  in  the  freer  atmo- 
sphere on  this  side  of  the  House.  I 
wish,  in  the  first  place,  to  refer  to  what 
I  consider  the  origin  of  the  war  which 
we  are  now  discussing.  I  consider  that 
it  took  its  origin  in  the  measure  that 
was  announced  on  the  very  first  day  that 
I  took  my  seat  in  this  House  in  1876. 
On  that  occasion  a  measure  was  brought 
into  Parliament,  and  I  formed  the  opi- 
nion that  that  measure  contained  the 
germs  of  a  policy  which  would  bring 
trouble  upon  this  country.  That  mea- 
sure has  developed  itself  into  what  is 
now  called  ''  Imperialism. "  It  has  now, 
in  my  opinion,  resulted  in  this  war.  Sir, 
I  would  wish  to  mention  to  the  House 
what  has  not  yet  been  stated,  and  which 
I  think  a  very  remarkable  circumstance. 
The  measure  to  which  I  allude,  and 
which  was  announced  to  the  Government 
of  India  on  the  28th  February,  1876, 
was  not  brought  before  this  House  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  until  the 
9th  of  March,  and  it  did  not  receive  the 
Boyal  Assent  until  the  27th  of  April. 
But,  notwithstanding  that,  we  find  that 
on  the  28th  February,  1876,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  sent  to  India  detailed 
instructions  for  carrying  into  effect  an 
Act  of  Parliament  which  was  not  passed 
till  two  months  afterwards.  I  think. 
Sir,  that  was  an  instance  of  disregard  for 
Parliamentary  procedure  which  would 
be  dangerous  to  Parliamentary  govern- 
ment. The  despatch  to  which  I  refer  is 
addressed  to  the  Governor  General,  Lord 
Lytton,  and  will  be  found  at  page  166  of 
the  Blue  Book.  It  is  not  couched  in 
language  notifying  an  expected  mea- 
sure to  be  taken  into  his  consideration 
and  to  be  prepared  for  when  it  should  be 
passed  into  law — explicit  instructions 
are  given  to  the  Viceroy  as  to  how  his 
duties  and  relations  were  affected  by 
the  assumption  of  the  Imperial  title  by 
the  Queen,  as  if  the  Boyal  Titles  Act 
were  already  a  measure   upon  which 
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That  opinion  was  ugned  by  Lord  Napiar 
of  Hagdala;  uid  Uie  House  and  the 
oauntry  bare  a  right  to  know  the  distinct 
raaaons  vhioh  hare  oaused  him  now,  in 
the  year  1878,  to  change  the  stron^opi- 
niona  whioh  he  ezpresBod,  in  1876,  in 
concert  with  the  Qovemment  o(  India. 
Something  more  is  required  than  a  tele- 
gram of  two  lines,  n&d  by  the  Prime 
Minister  in  "another  place."  That 
telenam  stated  that  Afghanistan  in  the 
hands  of  another  Power  may  deal  a 
fatal  blow  to  oar  rule,  and  that  an  ad- 
vanced position  is  necessary  for  our 
safety.  Lord  Napier,  in  the  Kemoran- 
dmn  whioh  he  sent  home  in  Ifay,  1878, 
said — 

"  It  hu  been  bwinentl^  asMoted,  W  pocale 
with  pretemioiii  to  ipMk  with  autbontr,  tfiat 
we  iIibU  be  aeciue  U  we  nmaln  witliln  oinr 
moQntain  boonibTj.  But  this  is  at  vaiisnce 
with  all  history.  A  mounUn  chain  that  oan 
be  pierced  in  many  pUo«i  if  no  secnri^  if  yoa 
hide  behind  it.  India  ha*  been  often  entwcd 
through  her  mountain  barrier,  which  wa«  never 
defended.  India  waited  to  flght  tha  batUe  ia 
her  own  plains,  and  invariablv  lost  it." — {Itid. 

p.  mi' 

But  my  opinion  is  that  the  conntiy 
ought  to  be  very  cautious  how  it  acta 
upon  that  opinion,  even  although  it 
comes  A-om  one  whom  I  respeot  bo  much 
as  Lord  Napier.  In  opposition  to  that 
opinion  I  would  give  tnat  of  the  Aroh- 
duke  Charles,  who,  writing  in  the  be- 
njioing  of  this  century  upon  what  the 
French  call  La  Qraitit  Oturre,  stated  that 
a  great  many  Generals  adopt  the  erro- 
neons  opinion  that  a  country  must  be  pro- 
tected  by  the  establishment  of  a  long 
line  of  posts,  and  neglecting  the  easen- 
tial  principle  of  concentrating  on  deci* 
sive  points,  forgetting  that  by  bo  doing 
they  threw  all  the  advantages  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy  when  he  brought 
his  whole  force  to  bear  upon  a  single 
point.  The  opinion  of  General  de  Faure, 
of  the  Military  School  of  Instruction  of 
Switzerland,  is  that  the  best  method  of 
repulsing  an  aggression  consists  in  con- 
centrating as  much  as  possible,  and  in 
occupying  in  force  all  positions  from 
whica  rapid  advances  upon  the  attacked 
points  can  easily  be  made.  The  last 
opinion  I  will  quote  is  that  of  a  distin- 
guished officer  of  our  own — Qeneral 
Hamlcy — who,  in  a  work  he  wrote  some 
time  ago,  said  that  whenever  the  theatre 
of  operations  was  in  a  mountainous 
country,  and  although  bodies  of  troops 
might  manoauvre  in  the  hills,  the  main 
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Parliament  had  decided.  I  think  if  hon. 
Members  had  known,  during  that  heated 
discussion  on  this  question,  that  two 
mouths  before  it  was  passed,  and  while 
we  were  discuBsing  it  m  this  House,  the 
instructions  for  carrying  it  into  effect 
were  already  in  India,  they  would  have 
been  very  much  surprised.  Now,  Sir,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  responsibilify  of 
this  war  rests  upon  the  shoulders  of 
one  individual.  It  was  announced  at 
the  Lord  Mayor's  dinner  by  the  Prime 
Minister  for  the  first  time  that  the  Qo- 
vemmeut  thonght  it  necessary  to  have 
a  rectification  of  our  North-west  Fron- 
tier in  India.  Military  men  immedi- 
ately inquired  who  wea  the  author  of 
this  rectification.  No  one  had  ever  heard 
of  such  a  proposal.  It  had  never  been 
offioially  brought  before  the  publio  in 
any  document.  Military  men  had  al- 
ways congratulated  themselves  imon  the 
strength  of  tha  North- West  frontier. 
Nature  had  given  us  a  better  Frontier 
than  we  ooula  have  devised  for  ourselves. 
But  when  this  Paper  was  laid  before 
Farhament,  it  appeared  in  a  Memoran- 
dum  from  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala.  I 
find  in  that  Memorandum  this  para- 
graph  — 

"  Our  poliev  of  mtMetlf  inactivity,  cr  rather 
of  receding  from  evMy  difficulty  until  what 
woio  matten  caiy  of  rapprsBdon  have  grown 
into  ■erioun  dangers,  has  continued  too  long, 
and  if  it  ia  maintained  will  load  na  to  diaaster. 

That  was  the  Opinion  given  by  Lord 
Napier  of  Magdala  in  a  Memorandum 
dated  May  30  this  year,  and  recorded  at 
page  226  of  the  Blue  Book.  But  if  you 
look  to  page  134  of  these  Papers  you 
will  find  there  a  despatch  from  the 
Foreign  Department  of  the  Qovemment 
of  India,  dated  Simla,  June  7th,  I87S, 
with  six  signatures,  including  that  of 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  in  which  it  is 
said — 

"Uach  diaeaaiion  hoa  recently  taken  place 
aa  to  the  effect  that  would  be  produced  by  a 
BuMian  advanco  to  Merr." 

It  goee  on — 

"To  antieipate  the  KuaiiBn  occupation  of 
Merv  by  any  active  meaanree  or  apedBc  Treaty 
engHgements  would,  in  our  opinion,  be  more 
likely  to  prejudice  rather  than  to  advance  the 
interests  of  Ucr  Majesty's  Indian  Empire.  .  .  . 
Wo  would  impress  upon  Her  Maiesty'a  Qovem- 
ment our  convii'tion  that  snch  rclntions  will  best 
be  secured  by  a  stead}'  adherence  to  the  patient 
and  concilLitory  |)olicy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued by  the  Govpmment  of  India  for  many 
years  towards  Afghanistan." — [liiil,  p.  13S.J 

Sir  Al*xa»dtr  Oord<m 
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action  pf  the  campaign  will  be  in  dis- 
tricts which  will  be  practicable  for  the 
movement  of  large  armies.  It  is  a  yerj 
singular  circumstance  that  that  distin- 
guished officer  this  very  afternoon  de- 
livered a  lecture  upon  this  very  question 
at  the  United  Service  Institution,  under 
the  presidency  of  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson, 
and  I  was  pleased  to  observe  that  he 
Btill  held  his  formerly  recorded  opinion 
—  that  it  was  not  necessary  to  take  a 
single  yard  of  country  in  front  of  that 
which  we  now  possess  in  order  to  keep 
that  country  in  a  proper  state  of  de- 
fence. After  the  events  of  1842,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  wrote  to  Lord 
Ellenborough  that  "No  extension  of  our 
territory  is  desirable  in  India,  even  if  a 
war  for  conquest  could  be  justified;" 
and  in  the  House  of  Lords  he  said — 

*'Yoiir  Lordflhips  would  reject  Afghanistan 
and  Cabul,  even  if  they  were  bequeathed  as  a 
peace-offering  by  Shah  Shigah  to  England." 

In  a  despatch  from  the  Government  of 
India,  while  he  was  a  Member  of  it, 
addressed  to  the  Government  at  home, 
Lord  Napier  said — 

''Should  a  foreign  Power,  such  as  Russia, 
ever  seriously  think  of  invading  India  from 
without,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  of  stirring 
up  the  elements  of  disaffection  or  anarchy  within 
it,  our  true  policy,  our  stronffest  security,  would 
then,  we  conceive,  be  found  to  lie  in  previous 
abstinence  from  entanglements  at  either  Oabul, 
Candahar,  or  any  similar  outpost ;  ....  in 
the  construction  of  material  works  within  Bri- 
tish India." — [Afyhanistartf  No.  1,  p.  44.] 

With  these  opinions  before  them  I  think 
I  have  a  good  right  to  ask  why  the  Go- 
vemment  have  adopted  a  policy  of  ex- 
tending our  Frontier  in  that  direction  ? 
It  seems  to  me  that  if  we  advance  at 
all  in  that  direction  we  must  advance  so 
as  to  include  the  whole  of  Afghanistan 
— so  as  to  obtain  ample  room  for  our 
armies  to  move,  and  to  be  supplied  by 
the  plains  beyond  the  mountains.  If 
we  were  to  do  that  we  should  find  our- 
selves in  a  position  of  considerable  diffi- 
culty if  France  should  attempt  to  carry 
out  the  design  frequently  attributed  to 
her  of  annexing  Belgium.  No  doubt 
we  had  entered  into  Treaties  engaging 
us  to  defend  Belgium  in  any  such  even- 
tuality ;  but  it  would  be  awkward  for  us 
to  raise  our  hands  to  prevent  France 
from  "  rectifying  her  Frontier  "  in  that 
direction,  if  we  ourselves  had  annexed 
Afghanistan  for  a  similar  reason.  It 
had  been  said  that  the  Indian  Frontier 


had  never  been  invaded ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  India  had  never  been 
attacked,  since  we  had  had  it.  If  it  ever 
were  attacked,  I  am  convinced  that  our 
present  Frontier  would  be  most  gal- 
lantly defended.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  has  stated  that  during 
the  last  28  years  there  have  been  19  ex- 
peditions comprising  58,000  men.  That 
gives  an  average  of  2,000  men.  I 
think  it  a  very  fortunate  thing  that  the 
Frontier  can  be  defended  with  so  small 
a  force.  Too  little  pains  have  been  taken 
to  avoid  the  extremity  of  war.  I  find 
in  a  telegram  from  Sir  Neville  Chamber- 
lain the  following  very  remarkable  ex- 
pression : — 

"  CaTagnari  reports  that  we  have  received  a 
decisive  answer  from  Faiz  Mahomed,  after  per- 
sonal interview,  that  he  will  not  allow  Mission 
to  proceed.  ....  Make  another  attem]^t 
to-morrow  morning,  and  tiy  to  bring  Faiz 
Mahomed  to  reason,  or  make  him  fire  upon  us." 
— lAfyhamtiartf  No.  1,  p.  236.] 

**  Or  make  him  fire  upon  us !  " 
That  expression  appears  to  indicate  a 
very  remarkable  frame  of  mind,  and  to 
some  extent  goes  to  show  that  sufficient 
pains  have  not  been  taken  to  avoid  this 
unfortunate  contact.  In  the  words  of 
Sir  Charles  Metealfe  deprecating  in  the 
strongest  manner  a  somewhat  similar 
proposal,  he  said — 

"It  was  a  trick  imworthy  of  any  Govern- 
ment, which,  when  detected,  could  not  fail  to 
excite  jealousy  and  indignation ;  and  might  not, 
impossibly,  lead  to  war." 

I  have  thought  it  my  duty,  intending  to 
vote  for  the  Kesolution  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Bedford,  to  explain  to  the  House 
why  I  do  so,  because  I  fear  the  country 
is  embarking  in  a  most  serious  and 
hazardous  policy. 

Mr.  E.  E.  PLUNKETT  said,  he  hoped 
if  he  were  surrounded  by  any  of  the 
self-constituted  lieutenants  of  the  Con- 
servative Whip,  they  would  not  bring  to 
bear  upon  him  the  system  of  annoyance 
of  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon)  complained, 
and  which  he  said  compelled  him  to 
have  recourse  to  the  serener  atmosphere 
of  Opposition  in  order  to  state  his 
opinions.  He  (Mr.  Plunkett)  contended 
that  the  alleged  change  of  policy  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  did  not  begin 
with  the  letter  which  was  sent  to  the 
Ameer's  Commissioner  at  Peshawur  in 
July,  1876,  and  he  held  that  it  cotdd 
be  satisfactorily  proved  that  at  that  time 
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there  was  a  secret  Bussian  Agent  at 
Oabul.  There  had  been  evidence  that 
the  Envoy  was  at  Oabul  at  that  time  ; 
and  on  the  14th  of  September  there 
was  a  complaint  from  our  Foreign 
Office  on  the  subject.  So  that  ue 
point  so  strongly  urged  by  some  of  the 
leading  speakers  opposite  simply  fell  to 
the  ground.  The  non.  Member  for 
Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  urged  that 
the  present  Government  had  changed 
the  policy  of  never  sending  a  Besident 
Agent  to  Afg^hanistan.  If,  however, 
the  words  of  Lord  Mayo  were  to  be 
taken  as  promising  for  all  time  that 
we  should  never  send  a  Besident,  it 
must  be  also  taken  that  we  had  pro- 
mised we  should  never  for  all  time 
send  British  troops  into  Afghanistan, 
or  enter  into  a  Treaty  with  the  Ameer, 
which  was  absurd.  Accusations  had 
been  made  against  Members  of  the 
Government  in  connection  with  the 
Papers  which  had  been  produced,  which 
perhaps  it  would  be  better  not  to  al- 
lude to.  Attacks  made  by  hon.  or  right 
hon.  Members  in  presence  of  each  other 
were  within  the  limits  of  Parliamentary 
debate,  conducted  on  a  fair  field,  and 
before  the  most  generous  Assembly  in 
the  world;  but  when  they  attacked 
those  who  were  not  there  to  answer 
for  themselves,  it  should  be  with  more 
moderation  than  had  characterized  the 
language  lately  used  against  the  Viceroy 
of  India.  He  did  not  complain  of  the 
language  used  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford  or  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Har- 
court) ;  but  there  was  a  point  on  which 
he  thought  they  were  almost  entitled 
to  ask  for  some  explanation  from  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone).  In 
the  speech  he  made  at  Greenwich 
the  other  day  he  accused  the  Govern- 
ment of  what  really  amounted  to  fraud 
and  deceit,  because,  he  said,  they  had 
suppressed  throe  letters,  which  were 
the  cause  of  the  war.  Now  the  three 
letters  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
said  had  been  suppressed  were  identi- 
cal with  the  letter  to  which  he  had 
referred,  and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  the  substance  of  the  letters  in  his 
hand  when  he  brought  against  Lord 
Ly tton  this  portentous  charge  of  dissimu- 
lation and  fraud.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman having  described  them  as  start- 
ling and  astounding,  expressed  a  hope 

Mr,  JR,  E.  PlunhU 


that  some  explanation  would  be  afforded 
of  them.  Aner  making  tliat  speech  and 
before  he  spoke  in  this  House,  the  night 
hon.  Gentleman  might  have  consulted  the 
Papers,  where  we  were  distincUj  told 
the  letters  were  copies  of  one  another 
and  might  have  acknowledged  that  he 
had  been  mistaken,  but  he  took  no 
such  course.  The  letters  were  given  in 
extemo  in  the  Papers,  where  thej  were 
stated  to  be  copies  of  each  other,  and 
this  was  what  they  said^ 

'<  I  write  this  friendly  letter  to  infovm  you 
that  the  16th  or  17th  September  has  Mcn 
fixed  for  the  departure  of  a  Mianon  of  high 
rank  from  the  BritiBh  Govemment  to  CSabuI, 
and  that  the  Mission  will  start  whether  Nawab 
Gholam  Hussein  shall  or  shall  not  bjr  that  time 
haye  had  the  honour  of  waiting  onHui  Highness 
the  Ameer.  The  object  for  which  luasion 
is  deputed  is  friendly,  and  the  refusal  of  free 
passage  to  it,  or  interruption,  or  injury  to  its 
frienmy  progress  will  be  regarded  as  act  of 
hostility.  I  am  to  explain  that  the  Mission  wjU 
not  in  any  case  ent^  capital  of  Cabal  before 
expiry  of  the  month  Hamazan.  In  conclusion 
may  you  keep  welL" — \AfyhiuvUtmny  No.  2,  p.  21.] 

He  (Mr.  Plunkett)  had  no  difficulty  in 
seeing  how  the  matter  stood;  but  he 
probably  read  with  less  prejudice  than 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman.  He  listened 
attentively  to  the  speech  of  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman,  who,  he  regretted,  did 
not  appear  to  feel  himself  bound  to  make 
some  retraction  of  so  baseless  a  charge. 
Mr.  COUETNEY  said,  that  having 
begun  with  the  notion  of  a  friendly  Mis- 
sion, we  had  gone  on  to  a  rectification 
of  Frontier ;  and  if  the  result  of  the  pre- 
sent war  should  be  a  rectification  of 
Frontier  we  should  certainly  be  driven, 
as  soon  as  we  had  crossed  tiie  crests  of 
the  mountain  ranges,  to  pour  down  to 
the  valleys  on  the  other  side  as  surely  as 
water  poured  down  a  hill.  We  must  go 
further  if  we  advanced  at  all.  He  womd 
therefore  offer  a  view  of  this  question 
which,  as  far  as  he  knew,  had  not  been 
presented  to  the  House.  It  had  been 
assumed  in  this  debate  that  we  were 
deeply  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
Afghanistan  as  a  free,  strong,  independ- 
ent and  friendly  territory.  Its  freedom 
and  independence,  indeed,  might  be 
limited  so  far  that  it  must  be  free  from 
all  influence  and  all  control  except  our 
own.  In  a  very  able  paper.  Sir  ^artle 
Frere,  with  whom  in  many  points  he  did 
not  agree,  had  made  some  observations 
marked  by  very  good  sense.  He  pointed 
out  what  had  been  proved  by  experience 
over  i^nd  over  again — that,  if  twooivili^eed 
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States  have  between  them  a  Power  less 
dTilued  that  Power  will  be  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  both.  Now,  he  main- 
tained that  BO  far  from  being  a  source  of 
embarrassment  to  us,  if  Afghanistan 
ceased  to  be  friendly,  our  position  in 
India  would  be  improved,  even  if  Bussia 
embodied  Afghanistan  in  her  own  terri- 
tory. And  why  ?  For  this  reason — we 
should  be  near  our  base,  while  Bussia 
would  be  far  from  hers ;  we  should  have 
an  admirable  position  such  as  we  had 
now,  Bussia  would  have  no  position 
whatever;  we  should  be  well  supplied 
and  Bussia  ill  supplied ;  and  we  ^ould 
have  all  our  forces  at  our  command, 
while  Bussia  would  be  at  a  great  dis- 
tance from  her  supplies.  When  he  had 
the  privilege  three  years  ago  of  travel- 
ling in  India,  he  went  up  to  the  very 
country  to  which  the  debate  had  refer- 
ence, and  he  took  the  utmost  pains,  by 
consulting  all  authorities,  to  investigate 
the  Frontier  question.  As  the  result  of 
his  inquiries  he  found  a  general  concur- 
rence of  opinion  among  all  authorities, 
civil  and  military,  which  fully  confirmed 
the  views  expressed  by  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Officer  near  him  (Sir  Alexander 
Gordon)  in  favour  of  the  present  Fron- 
tier, and  protesting  against  any  advance 
of  it.  Holding  that  opinion,  he  read 
with  the  greatest  dissatisfaction  the 
Central  Asia  Papers  from  end  to  end. 
More  than  that,  the  opinion  which  he 
put  forward  was  the  opinion  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gk)vemment.  The  Prime 
Minister  himself  had  said  that  it  was  a 
wholly  impracticable  proposition  to  cross 
our  present  Frontier;  and  the  present 
Forei^  Secretaiy,  who  had  a  longer 
aoquamtance  with  Indian  affairs  than 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  had 
expressed  a  similar  opinion.  He  be- 
lieved that  we  might  defy  all  Bussian 
intrigue  in  India  as  long  as  we  governed 
that  country  justly  and  honestly.  He 
would  now  take  into  consideration  what 
were  our  relations  with  Afghanistan 
when  the  present  Government  came  into 
Office.  The  Ameer  was  not  less  favour- 
ably disposed  towards  us  then  than  he 
haa  been  for  a  long  time  before.  In- 
deed, how  was  it  possible  for  the  Ameer 
to  care  very  much  for  us?  We  had 
shown,  over  and  over  again,  that  we  did 
not  care  the  least  for  him  or  his  dynasty, 
and  that  all  we  cared  for  was  the  main- 
tenance of  Afghanistan.  He  was 
astonished  to  hear  hon.  Members  com- 

VOL.  OCXLni.    [thied  series.] 


Elain  of  Sir  John  Lawrence  keeping 
imself  aloof  from  the  contest  between 
the  Ameer  and  his  brother.  It  had 
been  argued  as  if  we  ou^ht  to  have 
known  from  the  first  that  Shere  Ali 
would  be  settled  on  the  Throne ;  whereas, 
in  fact,  that  result  was  brought  about  by 
a  mere  accident  —  the  death  of  his 
brother.  The  Ameer  had  nothing  to 
thank  us  for,  and  the  particular  things  he 
desired  were  those  which  the  Govern- 
ment absolutely  refused  to  concede.  Lord 
Sedisbury,  on  coming  into  office,  started 
this  question  of  improving  our  relations 
with  Shere  Ali  without  even  ascer- 
taining whether  they  could  be  improved. 
The  noble  Lord,  bent  on  doing  some- 
thing, was  led  step  by  step,  from  Mission 
to  Mission,  until  at  last  he  ffot  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rectification  of  the  Frontier. 
When  the  Duke  of  Argyll  asked  Lord 
Salisbury  in  the  House  of  Lords  what 
he  was  going  to  do  in  this  matter,  he 
made  an  answer  which  had  been  de- 
fended by  hon.  Members  opposite.  The 
defence  amounted  to  this — that  Lord 
Salisbury  was  speaking  by  the  card ; 
that  he  himself  said  so  ;  and  that  every- 
body who  heard  him  must  have  been 
aware  of  the  necessity  of  paying  groat 
attention  to  his  remarks  so  as  not  to 
misunderstand  them.  Surely  Lord 
Northbrook,  who  was  in  the  House  at 
the  time,  must  have  listened  most  at- 
tentively to  Lord  Salisbury's  remarks. 
Well,  Lord  Northbrook  on  that  occasion 
made  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  said 
that  the  policy  of  previous  Governments 
had  been  to  show  tne  Ameer  our  desire  to 
assist  him  with  our  advice  whenever  he 
required  it,  and  not  to  press  upon  him 
the  presence  of  British  Besidents  in  his 
territories,  unless  he  really  desired  that 
they  should  go  there  and  would  give 
them  a  welcome.  Whatever  the  in- 
tention of  Lord  Salisbury  was,  it  was 
evident  that  his  reply  was  misleading, 
and  that  it  actually  <ud  mislead  a  man 
most  competent  to  judge  the  question, 
as  was  snown  by  the  speech  of  Lord 
Northbrook.  More  than  that.  Lord 
Salisbxiry  heard  those  remarks  of  Lord 
Northbrook,  but  offered  no  correction  of 
the  misapprehension,  although  he  cor- 
rected the  statement  of  another  noble 
Lord  in  reference  to  another  question. 
This  misleading  policy  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  had  recently  received 
several  exemplifications,  and  no  time 
ought  to  be  lost  in  stamping  it  with  the 
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reprobation  of  Parliament.  All  these 
transcustions,  the  progress  of  which  was 
marked,  as  he  had  shown,  by  the  cir- 
culation of  misleading  despatches  and 
telegrams,  culminated  in  a  war  which 
the  House  was  now  asked  to  pronounce 
to  have  been  alike  unjust  ana  unneces- 
sary, those  who  opposed  the  war  being 
described,  amongst  other  epithets,  as  de- 
votees of  peace  at  any  price.  He  denied 
the  accuracy  of  the  description  as  far  as 
he  was  personally  concerned.  They 
were  told  that  it  was  impossible  to  ap- 
preciate the  insulting  and  sardonic 
cliaractor  of  the  Ameer's  reply  to  Lord 
Lj-tton  unless  they  knew  the  Persian 
language;  but  what  knowledge,  he 
would  ask,  had  Lord  Lytton  of  Persian  ? 
It  was,  perhaps,  about  on  a  par  with  his 
knowledge  of  the  Servian  language, 
and  those  who  paid  any  attention  to 
current  literature  knew  the  extent  of 
Lord  Lytton's  knowledge  of  Servian. 
His  reason  for  supporting  the  proposal 
of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Bed- 
ford was  that,  being  jealous  of  his  coun- 
try's honour,  and  anxious  for  her  welfare, 
he  saw  that  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  tended  to  degrade  the  na- 
tional character,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
to  set  an  evil  example  to  the  people  of 
India,  who  were  placed  under  our  charge 
for  education  as  well  as  for  government. 
Mb.  NEWDEQATE  said,  the  de- 
bates upon  this  great  question  had  been 
marked  by  the  exhibition  of  great  talent ; 
but  there  had  been  a  good  deal  of  bit- 
terness displayed  on  account  of  the  sup- 
posed suppression  of  information.  He 
did  not  think  that  these  suspicions  were 
justified  to  the  extent  that  had  been 
urged.  He  desired,  however,  to  recall 
to  hon.  Members  the  fact,  that  the  House 
had  placed  itself  at  a  great  disadvantage 
in  relation  to  every  subject  connected 
with  India.  By  successive  Acts  Parlia- 
ment had  cut  off  every  source  of  inde- 
pendent information.  Formerly,  India 
was  governed  by  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, regulated  to  some  extent  by  the 
Board  of  Control.  The  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  capable  of 
being  elected  Members  of  this  House, 
and  some  of  the  Directors  were  always 
Members  of  this  House.  Parliament 
afterwards  exhibited  its  consciousness  of 
the  necessity  for  the  preservation  of  in- 
dependent information,  and  of  its  au- 
thorised communication  to  this  House, 
touching  the  government  of  India ;  for 
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by  the  Act  of  1853,  not  more  than  three 
nominees  of  the  C>own  were  added  to 
the  Court  of  Directors,  while  the  Cto- 
vemment  was  retained  in  the  hands  of 
the  Company.  Again,  by  the  Act  of  1858, 
which  transferred  the  Gk>vemment  of 
India  to  the  Crown,  Parliament  retained 
seven  Directors  elected  by  the  East  India 
Company,  as  independent  experts,  in  the 
Council  created  by  that  Act,  and  among 
other  reasons  in  order  that  the  ConncU 
might  serve  as  a  source  of  independent 
information  for  this  House  and  for  Par- 
liament ;  but  he  must  remind  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  late  Administration,  that 
India  was  now  governed  under  the  Acts 
of  1869,  chaps.  97  and  98,  by  which  the 
independence  of  the  Cooncnl  of  India 
was  wholly  suppressed.  The  first  of 
those  Acts  constituted  the  Qovemment 
of  India  not  in  the  Council,  as  it  stood 
in  the  Act  of  1858,  but  directly  in  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India;  and,  instead 
of  retaining  seven  Members  of  that  Coun- 
cil, elected  either  by  the  East  India 
Company,  or  self-elected  by  the  Council, 
they  made  eveiy  Member  of  that  Council 
the  nominee,  the  creature  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.  By  passing  those  two 
Acts  the  House  had,  in  his  judgment, 
deprived  itself  of  the  means  of  obtain- 
ing that  current  information,  from  any 
source  independent  of  the  Minister  of 
the  day,  which  was  really  necessary  for 
the  exercise  of  its  functions  in  relation 
to  the  Government  of  India.  He  fMr. 
Newdegate)  had  felt  the  effects  of  that. 
He  proved  it  from  this  fact — He  had 
looked  through  Mansard  to  ascertain  how 
far  subjects  connected  with  India  had 
been  considered  by  that  House  during  the 
last  three  Sessions.  In  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  time  devoted  by  the  House  to 
Indian  subjects,  he  counted  the  paffos  of 
Mansard,  and  he  had  the  figures  nere, 
and  they  proved  that  little  more  than 
one-thirtieth  part  of  the  time  of  the 
House  during  the  last  three  Sessions 
was  devoted  to  Indian  subjects.  That 
was  a  natural  effect  of  the  lack  of  cur- 
rent independent  information  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  affairs.  But  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  to 
whom  all  honour  was  due,  Uie  House 
would  have  remained  altogether  with- 
out information.  When,  however,  hon. 
Members  on  the  Opposition  Benches  rose 
and  complained  that  they  had  been  kept 
too  much  in  the  dark,  he  could  not  he^ 
reminding  them  that  it  was  by  their  own 
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Acts,  passed^  during .  a  Liberal  Adminis- 
tration— the  Indian  Acts  of  1869 — that 
they  had  effectually  provided  against  re- 
oeiying  independent  information  by  hav- 
ing access  to  the  Minutes  of  the  Council 
and  the  independent  opinions  of  experts. 
This  was  a  very  serious  change,  because 
it  had  always  been  held  that  it  was  es- 
Bential  to  the  safe  government  of  India 
and  to  the  retention  of  our  Indian  Em- 
pire that  the  action  of  "party  "  in  this 
bouse  and  in  Parliament  should  be,  as 
far  as  possible,  limited  in  its  effects  on 
the  government  of  India.  And  what 
had  they  now  ?  A  Secretary  of  State, 
who  must  be  a  party-man,  invested  with 
the  sole  government  of  India.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread) 
evidentlv  entertained  some  feeling  of 
this  kind  when  he  sought  some  oppor- 
tunity, apart  from  the  proceeding  on 
the  Address  to  the  Crown,  so  that  the 
party  feeling  and  action  of  this  House 
should  bear  upon  the  actual  Government 
in  India  ;  since  his  Motion  was  couched 
in  words  condemnatory  of  the  past  con- 
duct of  the  Government.  The  Govern- 
ment revised  him  all  facilities ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  ventured  to  recom- 
mend the  hon.  Member  at  once  to  ap- 
point his  Motion  for  some  day  at  the 
command  of  the  unofficial  Members  of 
the  House.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  l^ontefr act  (Mr. 
Childers)  interfered.  That  rieht  hon. 
Gentleman  was  more  responsible  than 
anyone  else  for  the  fact  that  the  ques- 
tion before  the  House,  which  was  in- 
tended to  be  a  substantive  !Resolution, 
had  been  converted  into  an  Amendment 
to  the  Address,  thus  giving  the  sub- 
stance of  the  Amendment  an  immedi- 
ate and  distinctively  party  character^ 
a  character  which,  if  too  often  repeated 
in  its  proceedings  and  maintained  in 
its  debates  on  Indian  affairs,  would 
incapacitate  the  House,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  country,  from  exacting  from  Mi- 
nisters their  due  responsibihty  for  the 
govismment  of  India;  because,  if  the 
action  of  parties  in  the  House  were  to 
be  represented  in  the  Government  of 
India,  the  reproach  of  Shore  Ali  woidd 
be  verified,  and  the  Natives  of  India  and 
their  local  Bulers  would  not  know  from 
year  to  year  what  poli<r^  or  what  treat- 
ment they  were  to  expect  m>m  theGovem- 
ment  of  India.  Nothine  could  so  com- 
pletely shake  their  confidence ;  nothing 
could  tend  bo  essentially  to  endanger 


our  Indian  Empire.;  and  beyond  this, 
what  wouljj,  be  the  effect  of  tms  Amend- 
ment, if  it  'were  carried,  upon  the  posi- 
tion of  our  Army  in  Afghanistan  ?  He 
was  old  enough  to  remember  the  events 
of  1838,  1839,  and  1840,  and  the  pre- 
sent circumstances  were  in  many  respects 
wonderfully  similar.  In  1837  the  Kus- 
sian  agent  Yichovich  was  reported  to  be 
engaged  in  intrigues  at  Cabul.  He  was 
reported  to  have  been  poisoning  the 
mmd  of  Dost  Mahomed,  the  Ameer, 
the  father  of  Shore  Ali,  against  this 
country  and  her  government  of  India. 
It  was  a  Liberal  Government  who,  in 
1838,  dispatched  an  expedition  to  Af- 
ghanistan. That  was  an  ill-omened  ex- 
pedition ;  it  was  dispatched  at  too  late  a 
period  of  the  year ;  and  when  he  asked 
himself  how  he  would  vote  tiiat  night, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  pre- 
sent severe  weatner,  and  the  position  of 
our  troops  in  Afghanistan.  When,  on 
the  previous  day,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  City  of  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Haroourt)  lauded  the  old  policy 
in  preference  to  the  new,  tiie  hon.  and 
learned  Member's  speech  touched  a  chord 
which  vibrated,  for  he  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
was  not  in  love  with  this  now  policy. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  this  war  m  Af- 
ghamstan  was  to  be  traced  direcUy  to 
the  fact  of  the  present  Government 
having  sent  Indian  troops  to  Malta  last 
year — a  measure  in  condemnation  of  the 
manner  of  doing  which  he  had  recorded 
his  vote.  He  traced  the  present  war 
directly  to  that  expedition;  and  what 
had  been  the  effect  of  it  in  other  re- 
spects ?  Hitherto  it  had  been  the  habit  of 
that  House  to  abstain  from  introducing 
into  questions  relating  to  European 
politics  subjects  connected  with  the  go- 
vernment of  India;  European  politics 
must  ever  be  a  matter  of  party  debate 
and  parfy  action  in  that  House.  Now, 
if  that  House  were  habitually  to  adopt 
party  action  on  questions  relating  to 
India,  that  would  endanger  our  Indian 
Empire.  If  Indian  subjects  were  to  be 
mixed  up  with  European  politics,  how 
would  tney  be  able  to  preserve  conti- 
nuitv  and  stability  in  the  government 
of  India  from  the  disturbance  of  the 
party  action,  which  was  inseparable 
from  subjects  connected  with  European 
politics  ?  At  that  hour  of  the  night  he 
wotild  not  presume  further  to  trespass 
on  the  kindness  of  the  House.  But  if 
he  recorded  his  vote  against  the  Besolu- 
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tion  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford, 
whicli  he  felt  he  must  do,  he  should  do 
so  from  a  sense  of  duty— of  duty  to  our 
Army  in  Afghanistan,  a  duty  dictated  by 
the  conviction — that  if  our  Army  should 
now  hastily  retire  from  that  country  we 
should  never  be  able  to  re-establish  our 
old  position  there.  Hon.  Members  oppo- 
site should  consider  what  would  be  the 
effect  of  the  success  of  that  Amendment. 
At  that  moment,  when  our  troops  were  far 
advanced  into  a  dangerous  country  in 
winter,  would,  under  such  circumstances, 
hon.  Members  condemn  the  work  of  our 
Army  and  their  action  ?  [Cries  of 
**  No!  "/rom  the  Liberal  Benchee,"]  At 
all  events,  by  the  success  of  that  Amend- 
ment they  would  condemn  the  cause 
for  which  our  Army  was  fighting.  He 
was  not  in  love  with  the  new  policy; 
but  what  chance  had  they,  he  asked,  if 
the  Amendment  were  carried,  of  re- 
establishing the  old  position?  In  his 
02)inion,  the  time  had  not  come  when  it 
might  be  safe  to  condemn — as  he  him- 
self might  possibly  be  disposed  to  con- 
demn— much  of  the  past  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  affairs  of  India,  as  it  had 
now  affected  our  relations  to  Afghan- 
istan.   

The  Makquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
I  am  surprised  that  the  hon.  Member 
who  has  just  sat  down  should  have  based 
the  opposition  he  is  about  to  give  to  the 
Amendment  upon  the  effect  which,  if 
carried,  it  would  have  upon  our  Armies 
at  present  serving  in  Afghanistan.  I 
think  it  has  been  made  pretty  clear,  by 
those  of  my  Friends  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  speaking,  that  whatever 
may  be  our  opinion  as  to  the  justice  of 
the  causes  which  have  led  the  Govern- 
ment to  embark  in  this  war,  that  there 
is  no  difference  among  us  as  to  the 
necessity  of  supporting,  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  the  gallant  troops  who  are 
now  engaged  in  it;  and  in  no  speech 
that  has  been  delivered  in  any  part  of 
this  House  have  I  heard  one  single 
remonstrance  against  the  opinion  so 
expressed.  And  I  am  the  more  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member,  who  is 
generally  so  staunch  a  supporter  of  all 
Constitutional  doctrines,  should  have  put 
forward  such  opinions ;  because  it  seems 
to  me  to  amount  to  nothing  less  than  an 
assertion  that  when  once  the  €k)vem- 
ment  has  involved  the  country  in  a  war, 
the  Houses  of  Parliament  are  to  be  de- 
barred fr^m  expressing  any  opinion  as 
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to  the  justice  of  the  war,  or  the  |^c^of 
the  Government  that  has  led  to  it.  The 
hon.  Member  also  refezred,  in  teems  of 
some  regret,  to  the  personiditiee  which 
have  been  introduced  iiito  this  debate. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  avoid  the  use  of  any 
personalities ;  but  I  must  say  that,  there 
IS  one  thing  which  is  still  more  to  be 
regretted  than  the  use  of  personalities, 
and  that  is  the  conduct  wnich  renders 
personalities  natural  or  necessaiy.  No 
doubt  that  is,  and  always  will  be,  a 
matter  of  opinion ;  but  as  to  the 
personalities  that  have  been  introduced 
into  this  debate,  I  can  only  say  that  we 
are  ready  to  leave  to  the  judgpoaent  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country  whether  the 
personalities  that  have  been  introduced, 
or  the  conduct  that  has  led  to  them,  is 
the  more  deserving  of  censure.  I  stated, 
on  the  first  night  of  the  Session,  that 
there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
us  as  to  the  necessity  of  supporting  Her 
Majesty's  Gk>vemment  in  the  prosecution 
of  this  war  until  an  honourable  con- 
clusion has  been  reached.  I  also  stated 
that  it  seemed  to  me  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  a  perfectly leg^  right— 
and  I  believe,  strictly  speaking,  a  Con- 
stitutional right — to  involve  the  countiy 
in  that  war.  But  while  I  expressed  that 
opinion,  I  believe  I  intimated — and  if  I 
did  not  do  so  then,  I  must  do  so  now— 
that  it  was  a  very  different  matter 
whether  it  was  wise,  or  prudent^  or  Con- 
stitutional, in  the  strictest  and  best  sense 
of  the  term,  on  the  part  of  Hie  Goyem- 
ment,  to  involve  this  country  in  such  a 
war,  without  giving  Parliament  or  the 
country  any  opportunity  of  expressing, 
or  even  of  lorming,  any  opinion  on 
the  policy  which  had  led  up  to  it.  I  can 
well  understand  that,  in  uie  course  of 
lon^  and  protracted  negotiations  on  a 
subject  well-known  and  understood  by 
the  country,  a  critical  moment  may  arise 
when  it  may  be  the  duty  of  the  Geyem- 
ment  to  commit  the  country  to  an  appeal 
to  arms  before  it  is  able  to  take  the  sense 
of  Parliament  formally  upon  the  ques« 
tion.  But  I  must  say  that  I  do  not 
recollect  that  there  ever  was  any  pre- 
cedent* for  the  country  finding  itself 
committed  to  a  war,  while  ignorant  not 
only  of  the  immediate  cause  which  has 
provoked  a  declaration  of  war,  but  of 
the  whole  course  of  the  droumstances 
and  of  the  policy  which  have  led  to  it. 
It  cannot  be  denied  that  up  to  a  yeiy 
few  weeks  ago  Parliament  had  not  re- 
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ceiyed  from  the  Goyemment  the  sliglitest 
infonnation  of  the  change  of  eyents  in 
India  and  Afghanistan,  which  haye  been 
the  cause  of  this  war.     It  will  not  be 
asserted  by  the  boldest  Member  of  the 
GK>yemment,  or  by  their  boldest  sup- 
porter,  that  any  information  has  been 
Youchsafed  to  us  by  them,  either  in  the 
form  of  Parliamentary  explanations,  or 
in  the  form    of    Papers     laid   before 
Parliament.      Nay,  more,  I  think  they 
will  not  be  unwilling  to  acknowledge 
that  information  which  might  haye  been 
laid  before  Parliament    has  been  de- 
liberately withheld.    I  said  I  would  en- 
deayour  to  ayoid  all  personal  recrimi- 
nation; and  I  am  not,  therefore,  going 
to  enter  into  a  subject  which  has  been 
already  so  freely  discussed — the  correct- 
ness of  the  answers  which  haye  been 
giyen  in  this  or  the  other   House  of 
Parliament  when  information  as  to  our 
relations  with  Afghanistan    has  been 
asked  for.     The  excuse  which  has  been 
put  forward  with  regard  to  the  nature  of 
those  answers,  is  that  nothing  was  stated 
in  them  which  was  not  the  fact ;    but  I 
do  not  think  that  the  Goyemment  them- 
selyes  will  deny  that,  in  the  replies  to 
interpellations  which  were  addressed  to 
them,   they  did  not  communicate    the 
whole  state  of  the  case  either  in  this  or 
in  the  other  House.     We  are  told  that 
there  were  reasons  which  preyented  a 
full  and  frank  statement  on  the  subject. 
Now,  what  I  want  to  know  is,  without 
entering  into    the    personal    question, 
what  those  reasons  wore  which  induced 
the  Goyemment  to  abstain  from  making 
a  free  and  full  communication  to  Par- 
liament— what  reason  existed  why  the 
Gt)yemment  should  not  have  laid  those 
very  Papers  which  are  now  before  us  on 
the  Table  of  the   House?     [An    hon. 
Member:  They  were  not  wanted.]     The 
hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  says  they 
were  not  wanted.     Does  he  mean  that 
they  were  not  asked  for?      ["  Hear, 
hear ! "]    Exactly.     My  answer  to  him  is 
that  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  know 
the  real  state  of  the  case,  and  did  not 
know  what  to  ask  for.     But  I  would 
again  ask,  what  was  the  reason  which 
preyented  the  Goyemment  from  laying 
the  Papers  on  the  Table?    I  suppose 
we  shall  be  told  that  at  that  time,  in 
1877,  our  relations  with  Bussia  were,  as 
the  expression  goes,  somewhat  strained, 
and  that  it  was  not  desirable  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind;  which  inyolved,  to  a  certain 


extent,  our  relations  with  Bussia,  that  a 
full  disclosure  should  be  made  of  the  un- 
satisfactory state  of  our  relations  with 
Afghanistan.     If  that  was  the  reason,  it 
seems  to  me  to  be  a  totally  inadequate 
one.     Does  the  Government  suppose  for 
a  moment  that  the  Power  with  whom  at 
the  time  our  relations  were  supposed  to 
be  strained — ^that  that  Power  of  whose 
cunning  and  astuteness  in  diplomacy  we 
have  heard  so  much — was  not  accurately 
informed  of   all  that   passed  between 
them  and  the  Ameer,  and  that  when  they 
were  concealing  information  from  the 
House  of  Commons  that  they  were  con- 
cealing it  from  Bussia  also?    I  doubt 
very  much  whether  they  could  for  a  mo- 
ment have  laboured  under  that  impres- 
sion ;  but  even  if  such  information  with 
regard  to  our  relations  with  Afghanistan 
would    have    been    communicated     to 
Bussia  in  consequence  of  its  having  been 
laid  before  this  House,  I  think  the  ad- 
vantages gained  from  laying  it  before 
Parliament  would  have  far  outweighed 
any  advantage  obtained  by  concealing  it. 
If    we  had  been   furnished    with  this 
information,  there  would  probably  have 
been  debates  in  this  House  on  the  sub- 
ject ;   and   no    doubt    the  Government 
would  have  been  blamed  then,  as  they 
are  blamed  now,  for  what  we  should 
have   considered  then,   as  we   consider 
now,  the  clumsy  and  blundering  manner 
in  which  these  negotiations  have  been 
conducted.  They  would,  unquestionably, 
have  exposed  themselves  to  an  attack  of 
that  sort.     But  I  think  the  result  of 
an  open  discussion    in    the   House  of 
Commons,  at  that  time  as  now,   would 
have  been  to  show,  on  the  one  hand, 
to  the  Government  of  Afghanistan,  that 
no   intention    existed  on    the  part    of 
the  Parliament  or  the  people  of  this 
country  —  whatever    intention    might 
have  eidsted   on  the  part  of  the   Go- 
vernment ;     and    I    will    not    impute 
anything  of  the  kind  to  them — to  in- 
terfere in  the  slightest  degree,   or  to 
diminish  to  the  smallest  extent,  the  in- 
dependence of  their  country.     On  the 
other  hand,  I  think  the  result  of  the 
debate  would  have  been  to  prove  to 
Bussia,  that  however  g^eat  may  be  the 
desire  which  is  felt  on  all  sides  of  this 
House  to  remain  on  friendly  terms  with 
her,  that  no  interference  on  her  part 
with  the  integrity  or  the  independence 
of  Afghanistan  would  meet  with  the 
smallest  countenance  or  approval  from 
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any  Party,  or  portion  of  a  Party,  in  this 
House.  I  think  that  a  great  advantage 
would  have  been  conferred  by  a  full 
discussion  of  the  subject  in  this  House  ; 
and  it  soems  to  mo  tliat,  in  order  to  avoid 
what  might  have  been  a  Party  embar- 
rassment, the  Government  has  withheld 
from  this  House  and  from  Parliament 
information  which  Parliament  had  a 
right  to  expect  that  it  would  receive, 
and  which  it  would  have  received  with 
the  greatest  benefit  to  India,  and  even 
to  our  relations  with  Bussia  and  Afghan- 
istan. Passing  from  that  point,  I  must 
put  aside  at  this  hour  of  the  night  a 
great  number  and  variety  of  topics  which 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  contro- 
versy and  debate  during  the  last  four 
nights.  I  must  put  them  aside — not 
because  they  are  minor  subjects,  not 
because  they  are  trivial,  not  because 
they  are  unimportant — but  because  the 
time  at  my  disposal  and  the  patience  of 
the  House  would  not  be  sufficient  to 
onable  mo  to  go  into  them.  I  may, 
liowevor,  just  refer  in  one  or  two  words 
to  some  of  the  subjects  which  I  cannot 
enter  into  at  greater  length.  Charges 
liavo  been  made  against  the  accuracy  of 
the  statements  contained  in  the  Papers 
hiid  on  the  Table.  These  charges  have 
been  designated  as  ** trivial;  "  but,  for 
my  part,  I  cannot  think  that  any  ques- 
tion affecting  the  strict  accuracy  of  the 
l^ipers  which  are  laid  before  this  House 
can  ever  be  unimportant;  and  I  must 
Hay  that,  so  far  as  I  have  heard,  no 
answer  has  been  made,  scarcely  any 
answer  has  been  attempted,  to  the  im- 
peachment brought  by  my  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  against  the  accuracy  of  much 
that  is  contained  in  these  Papers.  There 
is  another  subject  which  has  been  made 
a  subject  of  considerable  controversy, 
and  it  is  far  from  unimportant.  Much 
has  turned  upon  whether  the  Ameer  of 
Cabul  has  or  has  not  ever  at  a  previous 
time  expressed  his  willingness  to  receive 
a  British  Resident.  That  is  a  subject 
well  worthy  all  the  attention  which  it 
has  received,  but  it  is  one  which  it  is 
useless  to  enter  into,  except  at  consi- 
derable detail ;  and  it  is  one,  therefore, 
which  I  must  leave  to  the  judgment  of 
the  House,  after  having  heard  all  that 
has  been  said  on  the  subject  on  both 
sides.  There  are  still  more  important 
subjects  upon  which  the  controversy  has 
been  extremely  keen — almost  bitte 
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on  both  sides  of  the  House :  I  refer  to 
the  conduct  of  Lord  Lvtton   and  the 
Indian  Government  in  the  proceedinga 
preliminary  to  and  during  the  Peshawur 
Conference ;  and,  again,  as  to  the  con- 
duct of  Lord  Lytton  and  his  Government 
in  the  measures  taken  in  the  automn 
of  this  year  for  securing  the  reception  of 
Sir  Neville  Chamberlain's  Mission,  and 
especially  regarding  the  imperious  haste 
— as  it  is  described  on  this  side  of  the 
House — with  which  the  Misdon  was 
pressed  on  the  Ameer,  and  the  maimer 
and  the  nature  of  the  Ultimatum  which 
was  finally  addressed  to  him.  ThesOj  8ir« 
cannot  for  one  moment  be  described  as 
minor  points ;  they  are  subsidiary,  per- 
haps, to  the  main  issue ;  but  they  are  by 
no  means  of  a  minor  character.   Without 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  points 
which  I  have  indicated,  it  is  impossible 
for  the  House  to  decide  upon  what  was 
the  character  of  the  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  decide, 
without  a  thorough  examination  of  these 
points,  whether  the  object  of  the  Gt>- 
vemment  has  really  been  to  bring  about 
a  better  understanding  and  better  rela- 
tions between  themselves  and  the  Ameer ; 
or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  their 
object  has  been  to  impose  conditions 
upon  him  which  would,  practically,  have 
reduced  him  to  the  position  of  a  vassal 
of  the  Sovereign ;  and,  in  the  event  of 
his  refusing  to  accept  them,  to  find  the 
ground  for  a  dispute  with  him  to  invade 
his  territory  ana  to  destroy  his  power. 
It  is  impossible  to  form  an  opinion  upon 
these  all-important  questions,  without 
a  thorough  examination  of  the  mode 
and  the  spirit  in  which  tiie  negotiations 
were  conaucted ;  and  I  cannot  help  ex- 
pressing my  gratitude — and,  I  think,  I 
may  say  the  gratitude  of  all  who  sit  on 
this  side  of  the  House,  at  any  rate — for 
the  great  care  and  labour  and  ability 
with  which  these  questions  have  been 
entered  into  by  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread), 
my    right    hon.    Friend  the    Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  my 
right    hon.    Friend    the    Member    for 
Greenwich  (Mr.   Gladstone),   my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  who  addressed  the 
House  this  evening,  and  others,  who 
have  entered  at  great  length  into  this 
part  of  the  subject.    I  wish  also  to  say 
to  the  Housci  that  if  I  refrain  from 
following  their  footsteps  in  a  minute 
canvass  of  all  the  steps  of  the  negotia- 
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tions  in  the  year  1876,  and  in  the  pre- 
sent year,  it  is  not  because  I  am  not 
fully  sensible  of  their  importance  and  of 
their  relevance  to  the  subject  now  before 
us ;  but  simply  and  solely  because  I  feel 
that  I  could  not  enter  into  them  without 
going  again  into  that  minute  examination 
of  the  Papers  laid  before  us,  which  I 
know  that  I,  at  least,  have  not  the  power 
of  making  sufficiently  interesting  to  the 
House  to  justify  me  in  asking  it  to  listen 
to  me  at  this  time  of  the  evening. 
Passing  by  these  subjects,  then,  although 
by  no  means  neglecting  them,  I  want  to 
ask  the  House  to  turn  its  attention  for 
one  moment  to  what  I  am  afraid  may, 
perhaps,  alarm  them,  though  I  think 
they  need  not  feel  any  undue  alarm  on 
the  subject.  I  am  going  to  refer  for  a 
moment  to  the  despatch  of  Lord  Cran- 
brook  of  the  19th  November  of  this 
year;  and  I  do  not  think  the  Govern- 
ment can  complain  that  I  should  make 
it  the  text  of  a  few  observations.  The 
Government  have  themselves  put  for- 
ward that  despatch  as  a  summary  of  all 
these  proceedings  and  negotiations,  and 
they  cannot,  therefore,  complain  if  I 
refer  a  little  to  that  despatch.  I  want  to 
refer  to  the  9tb  paragraph,  and  that 
maybe  an  intimation  somewhat  alarming 
to  the  House,  after  all  the  controversy 
that  there  already  has  been  on  the  subj  ect. 
I  can  assure  the  House  that  I  do  not  de- 
sire to  refer  to  it  in  any  spirit  of  personal 
imputation  or  recrimination — ^I  do  not 
desire  to  recur  to  that  paragraph  for  the 
purpose  of  shifting  the  blame  of  what 
has  occurred  £rom  one  Administration  to 
another ;  but  simply  because  I  think  by 
reference  to  the  9thparagraph  I  can 
best  place  before  the  ELouse  what  I  want 
to  advert  to.  If  this  debate  is  to  be  of 
any  service  to  the  country  and  both 
sides  of  the  House — who  I  am  sure 
desire  that  it  shall  not  be  in  vain — ^it  will 
be  in  that  it  will  enable  the  country  to 
form  a  better  and  a  more  balanced  judg- 
ment upon  the  circumstances  which  have 
led  to  the  departure  of  the  Government 
from  the  old  policy  and  the  adoption  of  the 
new.  There  have  been,  as  we  all  know  by 
this  time,  for  many  years  among  Indian 
statesmen  two  policies.  One  has  been 
described  for  some  years — although  I 
do  not  accept  the  sufficiency  or  the  apt- 
ness of  the  description — as  the  policy  of 
''  masterly  inactivity ; "  and  the  other,  I 
believe,  has  been  described  as  the  ''  for- 
ward policy."    Almost  every  statesman 


who  has  been  responsible  for  the  manage- 
ment of  Indian  affairs  up  to  a  short  time 
ago — every  responsible  statesman — has 
been  a  supporter  of  what  is  described  as 
the  **  masterly  inactivity"  policy;  and 
certainly  no  Member  of  any  Government 
has  ever  been  a  warmer  or  more  able 
advocate  of  that  policy  than  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  who  I  presume 
will  follow  me.  I  suppose  he  will  not 
deny  that,  warm  advocate  of  that  policy  as 
he  has  been,  he  is  now  forced  to  abandon 
it;  and  what  I  think  will  be  one  salutary 
effect  of  this  debate  will  be,  that  the 
Country  will  more  completely  understand 
what  is  the  difference  between  these 
two  policies,  and  what  are  the  reasons 
which  have  induced  the  Government  to 
abandon  that  policy  which  they  formerly 
supported,  and  what  are  the  reasons  why 
we  think  that  they  have  been  utterly  and 
completely  wrong  in  doing  so.  I  think 
the  account  given  in  the  paragraph  of 
Lord  Cranbrook's  despatch  is  calculated 
not  to  inform,  but  to  mislead  the  country. 
The  impression  which  is  suggested  by 
that  paragraph  is  that  in  1873  there 
existed  a  difference  of  opinion  between 
Lord  Northbrook  and  the  Government 
of  India  and  the  Government  at  home, 
and  that  he  was  prevented  by  the  Go- 
vernment at  home  from  doing  something 
which  he  considered  necessary  in  the 
interests  of  India.  I  know  that  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  have  come  forward  to 
say  that  they  are  willing  to  accept  Lord 
Northbrook' s  statement,  that  there  was 
no  such  difference  of  opinion.  But  that 
is  not  a  satisfactory  way  of  settling  the 
matter.  What  we  maintain — and  what 
we  think  is  shown  from  the  Papers — is 
that  upon  the  Papers  that  have  been 
presented  there  never  was  any  reason 
to  suppose  there  was  any  difference  of 
opinion  between  Lord  Northbrook  and 
the  Government  at  home.  I  am  prepared 
still  further  to  assert,  that  not  only  was 
there  no  difference  between  Lord  North- 
brook and  the  Indian  Government  and 
the  Government  at  home,  but  that  for  two 
years  there  was  no  difference  upon  the 
main  principles  of  his  policy  between 
Lord  Northbrook  and  the  present  Go- 
vernment. This  point  was  referred  to — 
and  ably  referred  to— by  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  earlier  in  the  evening ;  but 
it  seems  to  me  so  important,  that  I  think 
the  House  will  excuse  me  if  I  say  another 
word  or  two  on  the  subject.  The  im- 
pression sought  to  be  conveyed  in  this 
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despatch  is  that  Lord  Noilhbrook  was 
prepared  to  make  certain  assurances  to 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  but  was  pre- 
vented from  doing  so  by  Her  Majesty's 
Got  emmen t.  Shortly  after  that  time  that 
Government  was  succeeded  by  the  present 
Government,  and  a  little  time  after  that 
— early  in  the  year  1874 — Lord  Derby 
made  a  speech  in  the  House  of  Lords 
upon  this  subject.  I  will  not  read  ex- 
tracts from  that  speech — I  am  prepared 
to  read  one  or  two  if  I  am  challenged — 
for  I  think  the  Government  will  admit 
that  it  is  not  an  unfair  account  of  Lord 
Derby's  statement  to  say  that  when  he 
was  challenged  in  the  House  of  Lords 
and  asked  what  view  the  Gk>vernment 
took  of  the  assurances  which  had  been 
given  by  Lord  Northbrook  in  the  Con- 
ferences of  Simla  in  1873,  he  certainly 
did  not  in  any  way  seek  to  extend  or  to 
explain  those  assurances.  If  anything 
he  rather  indicated,  although  he  did  not 
complain  of  what  Lord  Northbrook, 
under  the  instructions  of  the  late  Govern- 
ment, had  done  and  said,  that,  in  his 
opinion,  he  had  said  quite  as  much  as 
was  prudent,  and  quite  as  much  as 
the  Government  which  he  represented 
were  willing  to  say.  Perhaps  it  may 
bo  Baid  that  Lord  Derby  was  a  very 
cautious  Minister,  and  that  subsequent 
events  have  shown  that  his  views  upon 
these  subjects  were  not  in  accordance 
with  those  of  the  rest  of  the  Adminis- 
tration. But  Lord  Derby  was,  and  re- 
mained for  a  long  time  after  that  speech, 
a  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. He  was  the  Member  of  the 
Government  who  was  put  forward  to 
reply  to  the  questions  of  Lord  Napier 
and  Ettrick  upon  this  subject.  The 
then  Indian  Secretary  (the  present 
Foreign  Secretary)  sat  by  his  side,  and 
his  statements  were  accepted  by  his 
Colleagues  as  the  exposition  of  the  views 
of  the  Government.  I  might  further 
prove  my  point  by  a  more  detailed  refer- 
ence to  his  speech,  but  it  is  not  neces- 
sary for  me  to  do  that ;  because  for  two 
years  after  the  accession  of  the  present 
Government  to  Office,  I  am  prepared 
to  assert — and  these  Papers  show  it — 
that  no  instructions  were  ever  addressed 
to  Lord  Northbrook  directing  him  to 
extend,  to  strengthen,  or  to  explain  the 
assurances  which  had  been  given  in 
1873  by  Lord  Northbrook  to  the  Ameer 
of  Afghanistan.  It  is  true  that  des- 
patches were  addressed  in  1875  to  Lord 
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Northbrook,  directing  him  to  try  a  new 
policy — a  policy  that  was,  to  a  certain 
extent,  new  with  the  Ameer.  But 
that  policy  had  nothing  whateyer 
to  do  with  the  assurances  which 
he  had  given,  or  was  authoiued 
to  give,  to  the  Ameer.  On.  the 
contrary,  it  was  Lord  Northbrook  him- 
self who  pointed  out  to  the  Government, 
if  they  were  determined  to  insist  upon 
that  reception  by  the  Ameer  of  a  British 
Besident  which  they  thought  necessary, 
that  the  only  way  in  wmch  there  was 
any  chance  of  such  a  proposal  being  ac- 
cepted was  to  extend  the  assurances  he 
had  been  authorized  by  the  late  Gk>yeni- 
ment  to  give.  Not  even  in  their  reply  to 
Lord  Northbrook,  in  December,  1875, 
was  there  the  slightest  hint  or  the 
slightest  indication  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  Government,  it  was  desirable  to 
extend  these  assurances.  That,  Sir, 
seems  to  be  a  not  unimportant  fact.  In 
these  circumstances,  what  is  the  use  of 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  coming 
forward  in  this  House  at  the  present 
time  and  telling  us  that  Lord  Nforth- 
brook's  assurances  to  the  Ameer  were  so 
vague  and  misty  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  understand  them,  and  that  he 
was  not  surprised  if  they  puzzled  the 
Minister  of  the  Ameer  ?  Why  isthere  any 
controversy  between  us  on  this  sabiect 
when  it  is  proved,  beyond  the  possibility 
of  doubt,  that  up  to  the  year  1875  there 
was  no  difference  between  either  the 
Indian  Government,  or  the  late  GK>Tem- 
ment,  or  the  present  Gk>vemment,  as  to 
the  nature  and  the  extent  of  the  assur- 
ances and  engagements  which  it  was 
right  and  poUtic  for  this  coimtry  to 
enter  into  with  Afghanistan  ?  Sir,  it  is 
true  that  a  difference  of  opinion,  which 
we  shall  very  soon  see  was  to  bear  fruit, 
did  arise  between  the  present  GKiyem- 
ment  and  Lord  Northbrook.  The  (Go- 
vernment thought  it  was  desirable— they 
thouG^ht  it  was  necessary — that  conditions 
should  be  imposed  upon  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  which  had  never  been  im- 
posed upon  him  before.  They  thought 
it  necessary  that  he  should  be  required 
to  admit  JBritish  Besidents,  not  to  his 
capital,  but  to  various  points  in  his  ter- 
ritory. I  am  perfectly  willing  to  admit— 
and  it  has  been  admitted  by  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend — ^that  that  was  a  de- 
mand which  it  was  perfectly  legitimate 
on  our  part  to  make,  and  which  it  is 
possible  it  might  have  been  in  tiie  in- 
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terests  of  the  Ameer  himself  to  accept. 
There  was  only  one  objection  to  it, 
and  that  was  the  objection  which  was 
pointed  out  by  Lord  Northbrook  and  the 
Indian  Government,  that  aU  experience 
ahowed,  and  all  Indian  authorities  be- 
lieved, that  this  condition  would  never 
be  willingly  accepted  by  the  Ameer,  and 
that  it  could  not  be  pressed  upon  him, 
except  at  the  cost  of  forfeiting  his 
firiendly  alliance.  The  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  or  an  hon.  Gentleman  opposite, 
has  said  that  subsequent  events  have 
proved  that  Lord  Northbrook  was  wrong 
and  Lord  Salisbury  was  right ;  but  has 
experience  proved  that?  Why,  the 
€K>vemment  have  tried  the  experiment 
with  their  own  Viceroy  and  with  their 
own  Envoy.  They  had  in  their  hands 
the  selection  of  the  time,  the  circum- 
stances, the  manner,  in  which  the  pro- 
posal was  to  be  made  ;  and  therefore  we 
may  assume  that  it  was  made  under 
what  I  suppose  they  thought  would 
he  the  most  favourable  circumstances; 
and  it  has  failed — utterly  and  completely 
failed.  Was  Lord  Northbrook  right,  or 
Lord  Salisbury  right,  in  this  matter? 
Sir,  I  am  not  going  to  arg^e  now  whe- 
ther when  the  Ameer  declined  to  accept 
the  conditions  which  you  sought  to  im- 
pose upon  him  you  had,  in  strict  justice 
and  equity,  a  right  to  take  advantage  of 
that  refusal  to  repudiate  the  engage- 
ments— the  verbal  engagements,  but 
still  the  engagements — winch  had  been 
entered  into  by  various  previous  Vice- 
roys as  to  our  relations  with  him.  I  am 
not  going  to  argue  the  justice  of  the 
course  which  you  took.  1  do  not  want 
to  argue  that  at  this  moment ;  but  were 
your  proceedings  politic  ?  I  will  concede, 
if  you  like,  for  the  purposes  of  that 
argument,  that  you  had  a  right  when 
the  Ameer  rejected  your  proposal,  and 
the  condition  which  you  thought  it  neces- 
sary he  should  accept,  to  re-consider 
your  relations  with  him.  Well,  you 
have  considered  them,  and  what  has 
been  the  result  ?  You  had,  I  am  thank- 
ful to  say,  not  three  courses  open  to  you, 
but  you  had  four ;  and  I  will  enumerate 
them  in  the  order  in  which  it  seems  to 
me  they  were  most  likely  to  be  advan- 
tageous to  this  country.  Tou  might  have 
had,  first,  a  friendly  Afghanistam — that 
is,  the  Afghanistan  which  vou  tell  us 
we  might  have  had,  and  of  which  we 
missed  the  opportunity.  Well,  that  may 
be ;  but  it  does  not  lie  in  your  mouth  to 


say  it ;  because,  as  I  have  just  shown, 
you  had  two  years  and  more  in  which 
you  might  have  recovered  that  opportu- 
nity which  you  say  we  lost,  and  in  which 
you  might  have  gained  the  friendly  Af- 
ghanistan which  you  say  we  neglected  to 
obtain.  The  second  policy  open  to  you 
was  that  you  might  have  had  what  I 
will  describe  as  a  sulky  Afghanistan 
— that  is,  the  Afghanistan  which  you 
say  we  left  you.  I  do  not  think  you  can 
describe  the  condition  of  things  in  Af- 
ghanistan as  we  left  them  in  any  more 
unfavourable  terms  than  that,  and  you 
might  have  many  a  worse  bargain  than 
that.  There  was  not  much  that  you 
wanted  from  Afghanistan.  It  is  per- 
fectly true  the  relations  of  its  Buler  were 
not  friendly.  He  was  unwilling  to  do  a 
favour  to  you,  and  he  was  unwilling  to 
accept  one  firom  you.  But  there  was 
very  little  we  wanted  him  to  do.  All 
we  wanted  of  Afghanistan  was  that  it 
should  preserve  its  independence.  We 
wanted  it  to  be  as  jealous  of  interfer- 
ence from  any  other  quarter  as  it  proved 
itself  to  be  of  interference  &om  us.  And 
that  was  the  condition  in  which  we  left 
Afghanistan.  It  was  not,  perhaps,  the 
most  satisfactory  condition;  but  I  main- 
tain it  was  not  an  unsatisfactory  condi- 
tion. What  was  the  third  alternative  ? 
You  might  have  an  unfriendly,  an 
alienated,  a  hostile  Afghanistan,  and 
that  is  the  Afghanistan  which  you  have 
secured  by  your  Peshawur  Conference. 
That  is  the  Afghanistan  which  you  have 
secured  by  your  letters,  your  interviews, 
your  threats,  your  allusions  to  iron  pots 
and  earthen  pipkins ;  by  your  hints 
about  an  understanding  with  Bussia; 
about  the  iron  band  whidi  was  surround- 
ing the  territories  of  the  Ameer ;  about 
the  rectification  of  Frontier  which  was 
to  be  made  without  reference  to,  or  con- 
sideration for,  the  feelings  of  the  Euler 
of  Afghanistan.  That  is  the  alienated 
and  the  imfriendly  Afghanistan  which 
you  have  secured.  Then  there  is  one 
policy  worse  even  than  this,  and  it  is 
that  which  you  appear  to  me  to  have 
begun,  and  which  I  am  afraid  you  are 
determined  to  carry  through.  That  is 
the  policy  of  the  military  occupation 
either  of  the  whole  or  a  part  of  Afghan- 
istan.  That  is  the  fourth  and,  as  I  be- 
lieve, the  worst  policy  of  all.  On  this 
part  of  the  subject  I  really  hardly  know 
where  to  begin  or  what  arguments  to  use. 
Up  to  this  time  there  had  been  so  com- 
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plete  an  agreement  among  all  authorities,        **  The  country  bordering  on  the  TaUer  ol 

militnrv  and  rivil    as  to  tTia  imnnliVv  of  Poshawnr  and  skirting  the  Paas  leading  from 

military  ana  cmi,  as  to  tne  impolicy  oi  j^u^ij^  ^o  Ismael  Khan  is  held  by  tmioim 

a  military  advance  upon,  and  the  occu-  bribes   of    mountaineers,   numbering  periuips 

pation  of,  Afghamstan,  that  the  difficulty  200,000  men,  who  in  many  a  border  fight  against 

is  not  to  find  arguments  against  it,  but  other  tribes  have  shown  their  high  courage.    To 

to  select  from  the  arguments  against  it.  occupy  the  valley  of  Jellalabad  we  should  have 

This  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  mUitary  ^  pass  through  and  leave  m  our  rew- the  most 

***  o  ^K,,   i,v  M  ^^j.i;u&u^ji.bc>uv,  a.  xui^AMMj  dangerous  and  numerous  of  these  tnbes,  and  we 

question,    upon  which   I   am  not  com-  ghould  also  leave  in  our  rear  some  of  the  most 

petent   to   speak  ;    but  I  have  not  ob-  difficult  defiles  of  the  Jellalabad  Pass.    Having 

served  that  we  have  been  favoured  with  arrived,  we  should  be  suirounded  by  similar 

many  military  arguments  in  the  course  mountains,  inhabited  by  the  sai^^like  tribes 

ij  xiT*    jvj.         J  x"i_       -3      i^x-L  and  the  commumcations  with  Feshawur  would 

of  this  debate  and  upon  the  side  of  the  ^  ^         ^^^  precarious.    They  are  the  most 

Government.     I  am  not  aware  that  we  intractable  people  on  the  whole  border  country, 

have  been  favoured  with  any  military  and  the  necessity  of  sending  frequent  ezpedi- 

arguments  at  all.    The  hon.  and  gallant  ^o^  among  them  has  proved  this.    It  appears 

Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexan-  ^^V^frA-*?*  STp^SS  5  ^ 

der  liordon)  to-night  addressed  to  the  jeopardy.     Consequently,   I  think  our  safest 

House  what  appeared  to  me  to   be   a  plan  is  to  hold  the  Valley  of  Feshawur  and  to 

very  sound  and  a  very  powerful  military  complete,  as  far  as  possible,  the  railway   to 

argument ;   but  I  have  not  heard  from  J^o~»  ^^  o?^^r  to  re-inforce  the  garrison  at 

the  other  side  of  the  House  any  miKtary  ^^  "  ^^^^^  "  ^"^'^^^  ^^^  necessary, 

opinion  upon   this  subject  at  all.    In-  r^hat  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Heniy  Greene 

deed,  Sir,  we  have  not  been  favoured  ^  ^^  ^y^^  occupation  of  Afghamstan.    I 

7u-^^^Frl^®''^^^  information  during  y^^^^  another  extract  which  I  shouldlike 

this  debate  from  the  front  Bench  oppo-  ^  read,  from  an  authority  who,  I  dare 

site.     The  noble  Lord  the  Postmaster  say,  will  not  command  much  respect  from 

General,  who  certainly  has  never  been  ^^^.i  side  of  the  House.     I  do  not  quote 

considered  to  be  a  venr  hig:h  authority  j^  ^.      authority,  but  because  the  view 

^f'l.-^^  ??.^Jw    ''^^^'r''''  f:.  *^®  /S^^  is  weU  put,  and  because  it  is  the  most 

Cabinet  Minister  who  has  addressed  the  convenient  form  of  expressing  my  own 
House  durmg  these  four  mghts.    Al-        j^^^^^    i^  j^  ^  Memorandum  by  Sir 

though  the  military  admimstration  of  ^iuiam  Mansfield,  the  late  Lord  Sand- 

India  is  not  immediately  m  his  Depart.  Y^josi.    He  says- 
ment,  I  should  have  thought  we  might  "' 

have  been  favoured  by  the  right  hon.       **  I  can  conceive  of  no  greater  political  mistake 

Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Jian  a  <x)im»j«rhich  would  unite  the  w^^^^ 

■iTT^ :*!,  i.'u^  ^   •   '^     ^ri.'      J   •  ^  lation of  Afghanistan  m actual hostihties  agnunst 

War  with  the  opinion  of  his  advisers  on  ^^  ^^  ^  ^^^^y^  ^  ^^  ^^^  th^  hostUIty  on 

the  expediency  and  the  advisability  of  ground  most  unfavourable  to  us  and  entaoling 

a  military  occupation   of  Afghanistan,  great  waste  of  our  forces.    I  believe  nothing 

I  am  averse  from  troubling  uie  House  could  be  more  true  than  that,  supposing  that  at 

by  reading  extracts  at  this  time  of  night ;  ««^e  ^^^  ^^  R^fia  wid  England  were  «i. 
T •^ .  T  T-  ^  «A"»vuo«w  i,x*xo  uxLi*^  yjM.  Y^e^v ,  gaged  m  a  struggle  for  Asiatic  domimon,  that 
but  1  have  said  1  am  not  a  military  pa^ty  will  enter  on  the  contest  with  great  ad- 
authority,  and  I  do  not  think  I  can  do  vantages  which  has  abstained  from  forestalling 
better — I  feel  certain  I  cannot  express  evente  by  an  invasion  and  annexation  of  Ar- 
my views  more  shortly— than  by  reading  flianisten.    If  it  is  assumed  that  Russia  wishes 

«««  rN«  4.^-^  «^* *«  aL-.  xi.^       •   • 3  to  mvade  India  through  Afghanistan,  it  would 

one  or  two  extracts  from  the  opimons  of  ^^^^   necessary   to^hold^'the  couitry  very 

military  men  of  high  distinction,  who  1  strongly,  otherwise  the  population  would  rise  to 
do  not  think  have  been  referred  to  in  drive  out  the  invading  armv,  and  its  forces 
the  course  of  this  debate ;  and  I  simply  might  be  divided  in  a  most  dangerous  manner 
read  them  because  I  can  bring  the  on  ground  most  unfavourable  te  itself.  In  this 
T  ,  ,  .  "I  XT  J  manner  Afghanistan  would  bo  a  cause  of  weak- 
Views  1  entertain  more  shortiy  and  j^^  ^  B.xxaf^2,,  and  so  would  become  our  worst 
much  better  before  the  House  in  that  ally.  If  we  invaded  Afghanistan  the  problem 
than  in  any  other  way.  The  first  is  would  be  exactly  revereed,  and  Afghanistan 
the  opinion  of  Sir  Henry  Greene,  who  would  become  our  worst  enemy.  We  should 
;<»  ^r.«i»;*.i»  «^4.  ««  «^»^»»^^  ^h  4.k«  liav®  to  hold  it  with  a  force  of  some  40,000  or 
IS   certainly   not    an    advocate    of    the  60,000  men,  and  at  the  same  time  to  meet  Russia 

masterly   inactivity  policy,   and  who,  1  with  a  great  strain  upon  our  resources,  and  under 

believe,   is    one    of    the    advocates    of  conditions  most  unfavourable  to  ourselves.'* 
a  forward  policy.     Writing    in   1873, 

and  alluding  to  the  Afghan  tribes,  he  That  is  the  most  important  part  of  the 

says —  despatch,  and  nothing  can  be  more  true 
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than  the  case  which  ie  there  put  hypo- 
thetically.  This  question  is  not  dis- 
cussed very  much  in  the  Papers  laid  be- 
fore us.  There  was  one  passage,  how- 
ever, in  a  despatch  from  Lord  Lawrence, 
which  expresses  the  same  ideas  in  very 
much  the  same  language.  So  much  for 
tlie  military  opinion  upon  the  military 
occupation  of  Afghanistan.  I  know  it 
is  said  that  military  opinions  expressed 
two  years  ago  are  now  very  much  over- 
weighted by  the  necessity  of  doing  some- 
thing on  account  of  the  advance  of 
Hussia  in  Central  Asia.  Well,  Sir,  I 
want  to  know  exactly  what  this  advance 
in  Central  Asia  is  which  has  so  alarmed 
the  Government  and  impressed  upon  it 
the  necessity  of  doing  something.  I  re- 
ferred the  other  day  to  a  despatch  con- 
tained in  these  Papers — a  despatch 
written  in  answer  to  one  by  Sir  John 
Lawrence,  pointing  out  not  only  what 
had  been  done,  but  what  was  likely  to 
be  done  by  Eussia — which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  opposite  (the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  very  properly  reminded 
me  was  10  years  old.  In  that  de- 
spatch the  Government  said  that  they 
felt  not  the  slightest  jealousy  or  alarm 
in  reference  to  Bussia  in  Central  Asia. 
It  was  pointed  out  with  extraordinary 
accuracy,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  judge, 
not  only  what  those  designs  have  been 
in  the  past,  but  what  they  were  likely 
to  be  in  future  years ;  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  put  the  assurance  aside  with 
the  utmost  calmness,  and  stated  that  we 
had  not  the  slightest  cause  for  alarm. 
That  is  not  the  last  pronouncement  of 
the  Government  upon  the  subject  of  the 
advance  of  Hussia  in  Central  Asia.  I 
cannot  now  ^o  into  details ;  but  the 
House  rememoers  very  well  the  speech 
of  the  Prime  Minister  in  this  House,  in 
1876,  in  which  he  expressed — I  thought 
in  a  very  reasonable  and  sensible  way — 
his  views  with  respect  to  that  advance 
in  Central  Asia.  Now  we  have  these 
Papers,  expressing,  in  the  most  frank 
and  friendly  manner,  their  perfect  com- 
prehension of  the  course  of  events,  and 
the  entire  absence  of  alarm  and  jea- 
lousy, both  Governments  being  on  most 
amicable  terms.  We  know  very  well, 
while  the  Government  were  making 
speeches  in  this  House,  and  were  writing 
frank  and  friendly  assurances  to  Bussia, 
that  they  did  feel  alarm ;  that  in  1876, 
when  Lord  Lytton  went  out,  or  when 
the  despatches  to  Lord  Northbrook  were 


written,  the  Government  had  begun  to 
consider  that  the  state  of  things  affecting 
the  Bussian  advance  was  extremely  gprave, 
and  demanded  measures  which  they 
were  pleased  to  call  **of  timely  precau- 
tion." They  may  be  right ;  but  what 
I  want  to  know  is,  what  the  particular 
advance  of  Bussia  was  that  they  con- 
sidered altered  the  situation,  and  made 
these  measures  of  timely  precaution,  in- 
volving the  invasion,  and  perhaps  the 
annexation,  of  Afghanistan  a  necessity 
to  us  ?  I  stated  very  generally  the  other 
night  my  ideas  upon  the  Bussian  ad- 
vance.  That  advance  may  be  a  very 
serious  one ;  but  I  do  not  care  to  be  put 
aside  generally  by  such  a  reply  as — 
''  Oh !  the  advance  of  Bussia  has  been 
terrible,  and  something  must  be  done." 
It  is  more  business-like,  and  more  pru- 
dent, to  look  the  matter  boldly  in  the  face, 
and  to  say  where  we  are  threatened,  and 
to  point  out  the  exact  danger  to  which  we 
are  exposed.  Is  the  actual  invasion  of 
our  Indian  Empire  the  danger  which  we 
may  expect?  I  cannot  imagine  it  is  that. 
The  Prime  Minister  himself  has  put 
aside  that  view  ;  for  Lord  Beaconsfield  at 
the  Guildhall  the  other  night  said  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  entertained 
no  'apprehensions  of  the  invasion  of 
India  oy  our  North-West  Frontier.  The 
noble  Lord  said  the  **  aspect  of  the 
country  is  so  forbidding,  that  I  do  not 
believe  any  invasion  of  our  North-West 
Frontier  could  be  possible."  It  is  true 
that  Lord  Beaconsfield  is  a  grea,t 
authority  ;  but  there  is  a  greater.  The 
noble  Lord  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  does  not  agree  with  him,  and 
contradicts  him  in  the  flattest  possible 
manner.  He  says  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  suppose  there  is  no  danger  of  invasion. 
He  says  that  the  configuration  of  India 
and  Italy  very  much  resemble  each  other ; 
that  no  country  has  been  so  often,  or  so 
successfully,  invaded  as  Italy ;  that  India 
has  also  frequently  been  invaded. 

LoBD  GEOBGE  HAMILTON  :  I  am 
very  sorry  to  interrupt  the  noble  Lord. 
What  I  said  was  that  the  only  rea- 
son why  the  Afghans  did  not  invade 
India  was  because  we  were  a  greater 
military  Power;  and  I  also  pointed  how, 
under  certain  conditions,  we  might  cease 
to  have  this  immunity  from  invasion. 

The  Maequess  of  HABTINGTON: 
I  understood  the  noble  Lord  in  his 
allusion  to  say  that  Italy  and  India, 
in  their  configuration,  very  much  re- 

IFourih  Night.'] 
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sombled    each  otliGr;    that   Italy  had 
often  been  successfully  invaded ;  and  that 
India  had  also  been  previously  invaded ; 
and  if  the  argument  was  not  pointed  to 
the  danger  in  which  India  stood  of  a 
formidable  invasion,  I  really  should  like 
to  know  what  point  his  observation  has. 
It  is  true  that  India  has  often  been  in- 
vaded, and  through  these  Passes ;  but 
I  want  to  know  whether  India  has  ever 
been  held  before  by  a  Power  such  as 
ours ;  and  whether  the  danger  of  an  in- 
vasion of  India  is  not  every  day  be- 
coming a  danger  less  likely  to  occur? 
In  the  opinion  of  most  men,  I  believe, 
the  invasion   of  Afghanistan  in  1838, 
under  the  influence  of  a  scare  somewhat 
similar  to  the  present,  was  a  great  mis- 
take ;  but,  at  all  events,  Lord  Auckland's 
Qovemment    at    that   time    had    some 
excuse  which  the  Government  of  this 
day  cannot  plead.     Our  power  in  India 
was  not  the  same  as  it    is  now.     Our 
power  in  India  has  been  greatly  consoli- 
dated since  1838.     Our  policy  in  India 
has   been  greatly  consolidated   by  the 
wise  administration  of  a  succession  of 
Viceroys,  not  the  least  of  whom  is  that 
Viceroy  whose  name  has  been  so  often 
mentioned  in  these  debates,  and  whose 
name  has  been  mentioned  with  scarcely 
sufficient    respect    from    the    opposite 
benches.    I  am  not  certain;  but  I  am 
rather  under  the  apprehension  thai  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope) — I 
hope  I  am  not  misrepresenting  him — 
made  some  somewhat  disparaging  re- 
marks upon  Lord  Lawrence's  conduct 
at  the  time  of  the  Mutiny.     [Mr.   E. 
Stanhope  :  It  was  not  I.]    I  beg  your 
pardon ;  but  disparaging  remarks  have 
been  heard  from  that  side  of  the  House, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  violent 
attack  has  been  made  upon  Lord  Law- 
rence by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Eobert  Peel), 
and  we  have  not  had  the  conduct  of 
Lord  Lawrence  vindicated,  as  I  should, 
under  those  circumstances,  have  expected. 
But  I  am  sure  that  when  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer rises  he  will  not  fail  to  notice  these 
matters,  for  he  is  in  so  responsible  a 
position  for  everything  that  Lord  Law- 
rence has  done  with  reference  to  the 
North- West    Frontier.     There    is    one 
other  paragraph   in    the    despatch    to 
which  1  must  direct  notice.     Writing 
in  1867  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  says, 

TTie  Marquess  of  Eartington 


addressing  Lord  Lawrence  —  "  Tour 
Excellency  is  so  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  general  views  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  with  the  whole  condition  of 
Afghanistan,  that  the  Government  feel 
we  may  safely  leave  it  to  your  discretion 
to  act  as  you  think  best,  in  case  any 
emergency  should  arise."  Now,  Sir,  I 
think,  if  the  Members  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  have  spoken  before  had  their 
position  in  this  matter  in  view,  they 
would  have  taken  an  opportunity  of 
vindicating  the  character  and  policy  of 
Lord  Lawrence  from  the  attacK  which 
has  been  made  upon  him  from  that  side 
of  the  House.  Since  1838  the  power  of 
Eneland  has  been  greatly  strengthened 
and  consolidated  in  India ;  and  in  no 
respect  has  a  greater  or  more  remark- 
able change  been  made  than  in  the  im- 
provement of  our  systems  of  communi- 
cation. In  1838  it  would  have  taken 
weeks,  perhaps  months,  to  mass  any 
considerable  portion  of  our  military 
strength  on  our  North- West  Frontier. 
Now,  m  consequence  of  the  system  of 
railways  and  other  improved  means  of 
communication,  we  could  mass  our  whole 
available  military  strength  in  a  compa- 
ratively short  time  to  meet  an  army  far 
from  its  resources  and  with  difficult 
communications.  It  does  seem  to  me 
the  wildest  idea  that  ever  disturbed  any 
Gt>vemment  in  this  country  to  think 
that  there  is  the  slightest  danger  to 
our  rule  in  India  from  an  army,  ma- 
noeuvring far  from  its  base,  with  diffi- 
cult communications,  issuing  through 
the  narrow  defiles  and  Passes  of  Afghan- 
istan to  meet  the  disciplined  forces — 
Native  and  European  —  of  England 
ready  to  crush  them.  I  know  that 
actual  invasion  is  not  the  only  danger 
in  that  region — there  is  the  danger  of 
intrigue.  That,  I  fully  admit,  is  a  more 
real  danger  than  the  one  to  which  I 
have  referred.  But  it  is  one  which  can- 
not be  removed  or  done  away  with — on 
the  contrary,  it  might  be  increased  by 
any  action  in  the  direction  of  an  advance 
to  Afghanistan.  What  is  the  argument  ? 
It  is,  as  I  imderstand  it,  that  if  the  Rus- 
sians are  permitted  to  acquire  an  in- 
fluence in  Afghanistan,  they  will  make 
use  of  it  by  intriguing  across  the  border 
of  the  Native  States,  in  order  to  make 
them  unfriendly.  Is  that  prevented  by 
our  advancing  and  occupying  either 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  Afghanistan  ? 
Suppose  that  we  do  occupy  Uie  whole ; 
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we  do  not  get  rid  of  Bussian  intrigue — 
on  the  contrary,   BuBsia  can  in&igue 
^m  Bokhara.    Bussia  has,  then,  the 
same  opportunity  to  cross  the  border 
into  Afghanistan,  and  into  a  far  better 
field  to  work  in.     Supposing  it  is  only 
the  rectification  of   the    Frontier,   the 
annexation  of  a  part  of  Afghanistan 
would  give  Bussia  a  far  better  opportu- 
nity for  intrigue  in  the  remainder,  and 
provide  her,  at  the  same  time,  with  the 
very  means.    Either  you  displace  the 
present  Ameer  from  his  Throne,  or  you 
have  him  hostile  to  you,  enraged  by  the 
loss  of  a  part  of  his  territory,  and  what 
more  convenient  plea  can  Bussia  have  ? 
Supposing  you  drive  the  Ameer  out  of 
his  Kingdom  across  the  border,  has  not 
Bussia  an  equally  good  instrument  for 
intrigue  ;  and  how  does  the  Government 
explain,  how  will  ifc  prevent  the  possi- 
bihty  of  Bussian  intrigue  advancing? 
I  believe,  on  the  contrary,  such  a  course 
will  hasten  and  facilitate  any  operations 
that  Bussia  may  desire  in  that  direction. 
I  am  happy  to  admit — and  have  ad- 
mitted—  the  possibility  of  danger;    it 
must  be  dealt  with ;  it  must  be  met  as 
one  of  the  facts  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
No  one  can  suggest  that  Bussia  can  be 
put  back.    It  is  a  difficulty  which  the 
Government  must  face,  and  face  as  best 
they  can.    It  is  for  them  to  prove  that 
the  only  way  it  can  be  dealt  with  is  by 
an  advance  to  meet  Bussia.    If  it  is  to 
be  dealt  with,  I  believe,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  most    eminent   statesmen,  that 
Bussian  intrigue  will  be  best  met  by  a 
wise  and  prudent  administration  of  our 
own  dominions.    But  supposing  that  it 
has  to  be  met  and  dealt  with  by  some 
direct  means,  then  sooner  or  lator  we 
must  deal  with  Bussia  herself.   I  am  not 
advocating  any  rash  or  hasty  proceed- 
ings with  regard  to.  Bussian  intngue.    I 
do  not  know  what  explanation  Bussia 
may  give  of  her  advance  ;  but  I  am  quito 
sure  that  you  will  not  stop  Bussian  in- 
trigue by  merely  punishing  a  subject 
upon  whom  Bussia  is  practising.    You 
will  not  stop  Bussia  by  punishing  or 
even  by  dethroning   the    Ameer — you 
will  only  give  her  new  and  increased 
opportunities  of  playing  her  game  more 
effectually  than  sne  would  be  able  to  do 
in  any  other  way.    For  these  reasons,  it 
appears  to  me  that  the  policy  you  have 
adopted — a  hostile  policy — ^is  about  the 
most   unwise   which    you    could   have 
chosen.  We  have  been  asked  very  often 


in  the  course  of  this  debate— '' What 
would  you  do  under  the  circumstances  ?" 
I  think  the  answer  given  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
is  a  sufficient  answer.  It  is  a  question 
which  I  do  not  think  any  Government 
has  a  right  to  put  to  any  Opposition. 
How  are  we  to  say,  when  we  think 
that  your  conduct  has  been  a  succession 
of  mistakes,  what  is  the  precise  position 
which  we  should  have  taken  under  the 
circumstances?  But  I  will  say — although 
I  do  not  admit  that  the  question  is  one 
to  which  we  are  bound  to  give  an  an- 
swer— ^that  there  are  one  or  two  things 
which  I  think  it  is  possible  we  should 
do.  I  will  say  that,  whatever  the  result 
of  this  war,  the  more  speedy  its  con- 
clusion and  the  gpreater  its  success  the 
bettor — I  will  say  that,  whatever  the 
result  of  this  war,  no  permanent  occupa- 
tion of  any  part  of  Afghanistan,  con- 
trary to  the  wish  of  any  of  its  inhabit- 
ants, ought  to  be  sanctioned.  I  believe 
that  any  strategical  advantage  which 
might  be  stained — I  doubt  whether  the 
balance  of  military  opinion  is  that  any 
advantages  would  be  gained — would  be 
dearly  purchased  with  the  lasting  ill- 
will  of  the  whole  of  the  people  of 
Afghanistan.  It  will  be  difficult,  cer- 
tainly, but  it  may  not  be  an  impossible 
task  to  convince  the  people  and  the 
Buler  of  Afghanistan  that  we  do  not 
desire  to  interfere  with  their  interests; 
and  I  believe  that  no  proof,  no  better 
proof,  could  be  given  to  them  than  that 
after  a  successful  war  we  should  retire 
within  our  own  boundary  without  an- 
nexing one  inch  of  their  territory.  I  do 
not  think  we  could  find  any  more 
effectual  or  better  barrier  against  any 
possible  dangers  we  may  apprehend 
urom  the  advance  of  Bussia  than  the 
conviction  that  such  a  proceeding  on 
our  part  would  give  to  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Af  ghanisten  of  our  real  desire 
for  their  independence.  What  have  the 
people  of  that  country  done  to  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  they  have  alreadv  sacrificed 
their  independence  to  Bussia  ?  It  is  we 
— and  we  alone — who  have  thrown  them 
into  the  arms  of  Bussia ;  and  the  only 
policy  in  my  mind  by  which  the  errors 
of  the  last  two  years  can  be  repaired  is 
to  replace  once  more  in  the  minds  of  the 
Afghan  people  the  conviction  that  their 
independence  is  as  great  an  object  to 
us  as  it  is  to  themselves.  There  is 
one  more  indication  of  policy  I  may 
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safest.  Whatever  else  may  be  done,  I 
thiz^  the  present  Viceroy  should  be  re- 
called. I  admire  the  genius  of  Lord 
Lytton,  and  I  believe  that  in  Europe  his 
diplomatic  talents  would  be  useful;  but 
I  cannot  help  saying;  that  as  a  military 
diplomatist  in  India  he  is  a  mistake. 
Sir,  I  think  that  Lord  Lytton  should  be 
recalled ;  because  he  appears  to  me  to  be 
the  incarnation  and  embodiment  of  an 
Lidian  policy  which  is  evexything  which 
an  Indian  policy  ought  not  to  be.  Ex- 
cept when  some  danger  or  some  trouble, 
such  as  the  present,  threatens  us,  we  do 
not  see  or  hear  very  much  of  what  goes 
on  in  India.  But  when  during  the  last  two 
years  we  have  had  a  glimpse  of  what  is 

Eassing  in  India,  what  have  we  seen  of 
lord  Lytton  ?  We  have  seen  him  at  one 
time  mimicking  at  Delhi  the  forms  and 
state  of  the  Mogul  Emperors,  and  obscur- 
ing in  the  minds  of  the  Princes  and  of  the 
people  of  India  the  real  nature  and  the 
real  sources  of  the  gpreatness  of  our  rule, 
by  endeavouring  to  impose  upon  them 
an  imitation  of  the  pomp  and  state  of 
former  days.  We  have  seen  him  at 
another  time  fidgeting  about  the  harm- 
less eccentricities  of  the  Indian  Press. 
Now,  in  these  Papers  we  see  him — ^I  do 
not  think  the  sight  is  calculated  to  im- 
press respect  for  our  rule  in  the  mind  of 
any  Indian  Prince — at  this  Conference 
at  Peshawur,  addressing  the  puzzled 
and  frightened  Envoys  in  a  letter,  which 
seems  to  me  to  be  composed  of  lanraage 
borrowed  partly  from  a  lawyer's  letter, 
and  partly  from  a  tale  of  ITie  Arabian 
Nighte.  Sir,  I  am  afraid  that  if  we  are 
to  part  with  Lord  Lytton,  we  shall  have 
to  part  with  something  besides.  I  do 
not  expect  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment will  recall  him.  I  do  not  think  it 
would  be  just  or  generous  to  do  so. 
Lord  Lytton  has  uiults;  but  all  Lord 
Lytton's  faults  are  not  the  faults  of 
I^rd  Lytton  alone.  I  own  he  has  faults 
— ^g^at  faults — but  his  fault  has  been 
that  he  is  only  too  faithful  an  embodi- 
ment of  the  policy  of  the  Government 
he  represents.  This  policy  is  either  a 
part  of,  or  the  result  of— or  perhaps 
Doth — of  the  policy  we  have  had  for  the 
last  two  years.  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vern- 
ment  have  boasted  of  a  spirited  foreign 
policy,  and  all  the  time  they  appear  to 
me  to  have  acted  like  men  possessed 
with  the  most  abject  and  most  unworthy 
terror.  Not  a  movement  could  take 
place  in  any  part  of  Europe  or  Asia,  but 
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that  it  was  discovered  by  the  Gorem- 
ment  that  some  harm  was  threatened, 
that  some  danger  impended  to  Engtiah 
interests  or  English  honour.  An  in- 
surrection takes  place  in  Bosnia— the 
Government  immediately  rush  off  to 
buy  shares  in  the  Suez  Canal.  The  Bul- 
garians revolt  against  their  oppressors, 
and  there  is  immediately  a  cry  of 
"British  interests  in  danger."  Well, 
Sir,  it  is  not  difficult  to  find  a  reason — 
Her  Majesty's  Government  seem  to  me 
to  have  no  confidence  in  the  strength  of 
England,  or  in  the  resources  or  energy  of 
Englishmen.  Like  most  men  who  are 
deficient  in  true  courage,  they  make  great 
parade  of  their  courage  and  of  their 
power.  They  bring  over  8,000  Indian 
troops  to  Malta,  and  they  leave  it  to  be 
understood  that  behind  them  are  the 
whole  troops  and  resources  of  the  Indian 
Empire.  All  this  time  that  they  are 
parading  this  demonstration  of  Indian 
troops,  Kussia  is  preparing,  without  os- 
tentation and  without  anybody  knowing 
anything  about  it,  a  trap  whidi  they  felt 
quite  certain  Her  Majesty's  Gt>vemment 
would  fall  into — ^which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  fallen  into,  and  which 
has  given  occupation  to  the  8,000  Indian 
troops  in  Afghanistan.  It  will  be  for- 
tunate, indeed,  if  it  does  not  give  oc- 
cupation to  troops  from  England  also. 
I  hope — ^I  cannot  express  any  confident 
opimon — that  this  is  a  policy  of  which 
the  country  has  had  nearly  enough.  I 
agree  with  the  opinion  which  has  been 
expressed  by  my  hon.  and  learned 
Fnend  the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt).  I  do  not  care  how 
soon  the  country  has  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  its  opinion  on  this  pcuicy. 
We  have  been  told — and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  told  still  more  freely  and 
more  openlv  in  the  country  than  we  have 
been  told  m  this  House— that  we  are 
indifferent  to  the  honour  and  the  great- 
ness of  our  Indian  Empire.  The  impu- 
tation has  not  been  made,  that  I  know 
of,  by  any  hon.  Gentleman  in  this  debate. 
It  is  one  which  is  so  false  that  I  can 
scarcely  condescend  to  deny  it.  But 
there  are  some  of  us  who  have  read  some- 
thing of  the  way  in  which  that  Indian 
Empire  was  raised  and  was  extended. 
There  are  some  of  us  who  have  watched 
that  Empire  contending  with  difficulties 
and  dangers  which,  compared  with  any 
that  now  threaten  us,  are  as  the  moun- 
tains and  gorges  of  the  Himalayas  com* 
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pared  with  the  hills  and  yalleys  of  an 
English  county.  We  have  read  also  the 
history  of  the  events  which  led  to  and 
which  caused  the  only  check  that  in 
recent  times  our  arms  have  ever  received 
in  India,  and  the  only  blow  which  our 
power,  and,  if  you  like,  our  prestige,  in 
India  has  ever  received ;  we  have  watched 
Lord  Canning,  and  the  band  of  heroes 
by  whom  he  was  surrounded  in  the 
midst  of  the  tremendous  dangers  of  the 
Indian  Mutiny,  meeting  them  with  the 
calm  courage  of  Englishmen.  It  is, 
Sir,  because  we  believe  that  the  present 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  is 
founded  rather  upon  an  imitation  of  the 
errors  which  have  marred  than  of  the  wis- 
dom which  has  saved  our  Indian  Empire, 
that  we  ask  the  House  to-ni^ht  to  express 
its  condemnation  of  the  pohcy  which  has 

resulted  in  its  present  position.         

The  CHANOELLOkof  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  I  must  confess,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  am  somewhat  puzzled  at  the  mo- 
tives which  can  have  actuated  the  noble 
Lord  in  the  last  few  sentences  he  has 
addressed  to  the  House.  We  have 
heard  firom  him  a  temperate  and,  I  will 
not  deny,  a  well-ar^ed  speech  upon 
matters  of  great  importcmce  which 
have  been  brought  before  us  in  this  de- 
bate. But  towards  the  end  of  that 
speech  the  noble  Lord,  without  any 
accusation  having  been  levelled  against 
him  —  as  he  himself  confesses — in- 
dulged in  an  outburst  of  patriotism, 
and  of  admiration  for  the  greatness 
of  this  Empire,  and  especially  of 
our  Indian  Empire,  which,  I  confess, 
had  it  not  been  for  one  or  two 
casual  expressions,  I  should  have  felt 
g^eat  difficulty  in  understanding.  But 
a  word  or  two  which  fell  from  the 
noble  Lord  furnished  us  with  the  key  of 
the  matter.  He  ^ave  us  very  clearly  to 
understand  that  this  was  not  a  speech 
addressed  to  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  was  intended  for  the  hustings. 
Well,  Sir,  when  the  proper  time  may 
come  for  meeting  our  constituents,  we 
shall  not  be  afraid  to  measure  swords 
with  the  noble  Lord.  Meantime,  let  us 
understand  what  it  is  that  we  in  the 
House  of  Commons  have  to-night  to  de- 
cide upon ;  and  let  us  consider  frankly 
what  tne  issue  is  which  the  noble  Lord 
has  raised.  I  thank  him  for  the  dis- 
tinct way  in  which  he  has  raised  that 
issue  towards  the  conclusion  of  his 
speech.    Throughout  fhese  long    de- 


bates we  have  been  sometimes  rather  at 
a  loss  to  know  what  the  precise  issue 
was  that  we  were  met  here  to  try. 
Sometimes  one  point,  sometimes  an- 
other, was  presented  to  us  ;  but  to- 
night, at  the  dose  of  the  debate,  the 
noble  Lord,  in  his  character  of  Party 
Leader,  has  very  frankly  and  fairly  said 
that  the  real  and  true  object  of  tiie 
whole  matter  is  to  turn  out  the  present 
GK)vemment.  ["No,  no!"]  I  hear 
cries  of  dissent.  I  do  not  Know  whe- 
ther they  proceed  from,  the  opposite  side 
of  the  House ;  but  the  statement  of  the 
noble  Lord  could  hardly  be  plainer.  I 
may  say  for  myself  and  for  my  Col- 
leagues that  we  in  no  degree  complain 
of  an  attack  so  directly  and  fairly 
made.  There  was  only  one  point  in 
that  attack  which  I  did  hear  with  regret 
and  with  some  degree  of  pain,  as 
comine  from  the  noole  Lord.  It  was 
when  he  commenced  his  attack  upon  the 
Government  by  suggesting  that  the  first 
thing  to  be  done  was  to  recall  the  Indian 
Viceroy.  In  that  he  was  anticipating, 
of  course,  what  came  afterwards;  be- 
cause anything  more  impossible— any- 
thing more  disgracefiil — than  that  the 
Government  at  a  crisis  of  this  import- 
ance, and  in  the  pursuit  of  a  policy  for 
which  they  themselves  are  responsible, 
should  recall  him  who  is  charged  with 
the  conduct  of  that  policy  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  Empire,  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  imagine.  The  noble  Lord  did 
not  intend  that ;  because  he  said  imme- 
diately after  that  the  recall  of  the  Viceroy 
must  inevitably  mean  also  the  downfall 
of  the  Ministry.  Of  course,  it  must; 
and,  therefore,  I  would  ask  him  why, 
with  his  patriotic  feelings  so  loudly 
expressed — and  I  have  no  doubt  so 
honestly  entertained — did  he  use  lan- 
guage which  is  calculated,  as  long  as  we 
have  our  Viceroy  in  India,  to  shake  his 
position  there  ?  Turn  out  the  Ministry 
if  you  can;  replace  them  if  you  will ;  and 
when  you  have  taken  their  places,  recall 
the  Viceroy,  and  substitute  another  in 
whom  you  have  greater  confidence. 
But,  for  heaven's  sake,  while  he  still 
remains  in  that  anxious  and  important 
charge,  do  not  endeavour  to  debase  him 
in  the  eyes  of  those  over  whom  he 
roles  .by  heaping  on  him  epithets  and 
appellations  whidi  are  not  directly  con- 
nected with  his  policy,  but  whidi  are 
calculated  to  lower  him  in  the  eyes  of 
those  amongst  whom  he  is  now  placed. 
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A  greater  mjuBtice  was  never  done  to 
any  man.  His  policy,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Government,  is,  of  course,  a  fair 
subject  for  criticism.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  his  merits  are  systematically 
ignored  and  overlooked,  and  that  he  is 
' '  checked  like  a  bond  slave,  all  his 
faults  observed  and  conned  by  rote." 
Everything  which  can  be  urged  against 
not  only  lus  policy,  but  the  minor  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  is  brought  against 
him ;  and  we  are  taught — and  our 
fellow-subjects  and  the  Native  Princes 
of  India  are  to  be  taught — that  this 
man,  the  Bepresentative  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  power  of  England 
in  that  Empire,  is  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  represented.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  condition  of  India  as 
against  the  patriotic  outburst  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  people  of  India  were  more 
loyal ;  never  was  there  a  time  when^the 
Native  Princes  were  better  affected  to 
our  Government  than  at  the  present 
moment,  and  in  all  those  matters  on 
which  you  challenge  our  policy.  You 
say  we  were  wrong  in  bringing  the 
Native  troops  to  Malta.  [^Opposition 
cheers,"]  Yes,  of  course  you  do;  and 
that  we  were  wrong  in  organizing 
this  expedition  into  Afghanistan.  But 
this,  at  all  events,  you  will  not  deny — 
that  in  this  expedition,  and  in  all  these 
movements,  we  have  had  not  only  the 
Native  soldiers,  but  the  Native  Bulers 
cordially  and  heartily  with  us,  and 
in  favour  of  your  -present  Qx)vemor 
General.  Is  not  all  this  something  of 
an  evidence  of  the  regard  and  the 
respect  with  which  the  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  England  are  regarded  in 
that  portion  of  our  dominions?  Do 
you  suppose  that  we  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  and  to  retain,  that 
respect  and  that  cordial  support  on  the 
part  of  our  Native  soldiers  and  Native 
Princes  and  Indian  subjects  if  we  were 
for  a  moment  liable  to  all  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  us? 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  most  reluctant  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  great  length;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  has  truly  said  that 
but  few  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  addressed  the  House. 
Indeed,  my  noble  Friend  the  Post- 
master General  is  the   only  Member 
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of  it  besides  myself  who  has  done  so. 
But  we  have^been  supported  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke), 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  and 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
— all  three  of  whom  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  these  subjects,  and  all 
three  of  whom,  I  venture  to  say,  have 
done  their  part  in  this  debate  in  a  man- 
ner that  leav)3s  nothing  to  be  desired. 
If  others  of  my  Colleagues  have  not 
spoken,  it  has  been  from  no  indis- 
position on  their  part  to  take  their 
share  in  the  labour  of  the  debate,  but 
from  a  feeling  that  there  were  many 
Members  who  wished  to  speak,  and  from 
a  natural  desire  not  to  interfere  with 
the  opportunities  of  these  hon.  Members. 
As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  have 
been  a  little  confused  by  the  issues  that 
from  day  to  day  have  been  raised  in  this 
debate ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  clear  our  minds 
as  to  the  real  issues  presented  to  us  by 
this  Motion.  Before  I  proceed  to  this, 
I  am  bound  to  take  notice  of — I  will  not 
call  them  side  or  bye — issues  which  have 
been  raised,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  leave  unanswered.  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  into  these  questions  of  detail  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Papers — properly  raised  and  very  ingeni- 
ously argued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone) — because  I  think  he  was  veiy 
fairly  and  very  fully  answered  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Lord  George  Hamilton). 
[Ironical  laughter  from  the  Oppositions] 
be  that  as  it  may,  these  are  questions 
which  the  House  has  before  it;  they 
have  been  argued  on  both  sides ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  give  the  verdict  on  the 
pleadings  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  ques- 
tions upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  say  a 
very  few  words.  We  have  been  charged 
wim  a  gpreat  many  offences;  with  of- 
fences against  Parliament,  against  the 
law,  and  against  the  Constitution. 
Though  I  hope,  considering  the  very 
large  field  that  I  have  to  travel  over, 
ana  the  important  questions  that  I  have 
to  raise,  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
going  too  minutely  into  these  questions, 
yet  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not 
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and  witli  great  energy  in  the  other 
House.  I  nave  endeavoured,  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  to  explain  genendly 
what  our  views  are ;  and  I  utterly  deny 
that  there  was  anything  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable in  the  statements  contained 
in  the  celebrated  9th  paragraph  of  that 
despatch.  We  accept  entirely  the  dis- 
claimer by  Lord  Noraibrook  of  the  con- 
struction which  we  have  put  upon  his 
part  of  the  transaction ;  but  I  say  now 
— as  I  have  said  before — that  to  per- 
sons reading  those  teleg^rams,  and  com- 
paring one  with  another,  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  on  our  minds  was, 
I  think,  a  very  natural  impression. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  case  in 
which,  whether  the  Viceroy  was  over- 
ruled by,  or  whether  the  Viceroy  co- 
incided with,  the  Home  Government, 
does  not  really  very  much  matter  to  the 
main  argument  of  the  despatch,  which 
was  that  the  policy  adopted  in  1873, 
either  dictated  by  the  Government  at 
home,  or  by  Lord  Northbrook  himself, 
was  a  policy  which  produced  a  certain 
effect.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  really 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  accused  se- 
riously of  having  attempted  to  mislead 
the  House  in  the  speech  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made.  ,  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  dentist  trying  to  soothe  a 
timid  child  by  holding  out  quieting  and 
soothing  promises  and  statements.  I 
have  read  and  re-read  the  discussion  to 
which  reference  is  made,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  in  what  I  said  that  was,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  chargeable  either  with 
misleading  uie  House,  or  with  failing  to 
give  proper  information.  The  question 
then  raised  was  the  question  of  Quetta. 
Now,  I  frankly  admit — ^it  is  no  admis- 
sion, because  I  readily  say — that  at  the 
time  I  was  at  the  Lidia  Office  the  ques- 
tion of  the  occupation  of  Quetta  was 
the  particular  form  which  was  then 
given  to  what  is  called  the  ''forward 

rlicy ; "  and  I  have  always  been — and 
have  been  reminded  that  I  was  and 
always  have  been  —  an  opponent  of 
what  is  called  and  known  as  the  ''  for- 
ward policy."  Quetta  being  then  the 
word  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  flag  of 
that  policy,  when  I  heard  there  was 
something  going  on  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta,  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
became  somewhat  alarmed.  I  came 
down  to  the  House  and  saw  my  noble 


take  some  notice  of  them.  With  regard 
to  our  violation  of  the  law,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
says  that  is  a  sin  which  we  are  so 
very  much  accustomed  to  commit  that 
we  have  almost  rendered  the  House 
callous  to  it,  and  that  he  hardly 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of 
such  a  trumpery  thing.  With  regard 
to  that,  therofore,  I  wiU  not  go  into  de- 
tails. I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
we  have  in  any  degree  violated  the  law. 
I  believe  that  we  have  entirely  kept 
within  it,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  in 
consistence  with  the  law  in  its  letter  and 
in  its  spirit.  But  I  will  not  argue  that 
question,  for  it  has  not  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Well,  then,  it  has  been  said 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  reticence, 
and  even  of  worse  than  reticence,  in  mis- 
leading the  House ;  and  very  severe 
remarks  have  been  made  both  upon  my 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  my  noble 
Friend,  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  myself, 
with  regard  to  some  of  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  go  at  length  into  these  matters. 
My  noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  has 
been  spoken  of  in  this  House  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  think  was  unworthy  of  the 
Member  who  used  the  expression.  The 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  was  such 
as  under  no  circumstances  should  have 
been  used  in  this  House  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  worthy  of  any  serious  re- 
membrance. My  noble  Friend  has  ex- 
plained in  the  House,  where  the  state- 
ment was  made,  the  grounds  of  his 
statement — and  I  think  we  may  leave 
the  matter  very  well  where  he  has 
placed  it  —  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  answer  particular  questions,  and 
that  he  answered  them  with  reserve. 
[^Opposition  cheers,"]  Yes;  with  a  re- 
serve which  he  stated  at  the  time  that 
he  was  exercising.  He  stated  that  he 
was  obliged  to  speak  with  reserve,' 
and  could  only  give  negative  answers. 
I  think  that  anybody  who  would  take 
the  trouble  —  which  I  suspect  very 
few  have  done  —  really  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  which  then 
took  place,  will  form  a  very  different 
opinion  of  my  noble  Friend's  language 
from  that  which  has  been  so  current 
in  this  House.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Cranbrook's  despatch,  that,  perhaps,  oc- 
cupies different  ground,  and  upon  that 
my  noble  Friend  has  spoken  at  length 
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A  greater  iDJustice  was  never  done  to 
any  man.  His  policy,  and  the  policy  of 
the  Oovemment,  is,  of  course,  a  fair 
subject  for  criticism.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  his  merits  are  systematically 
ignored  and  overlooked,  and  that  he  is 
' '  checked  like  a  bond  slave,  all  his 
faults  observed  and  conned  by  rote." 
Everything  which  can  be  urgea  against 
not  only  ms  policy,  but  the  minor  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  is  brought  against 
him ;  and  we  are  taught — and  our 
fellow-subjects  and  the  Native  Princes 
of  India  are  to  be  taught — that  this 
man,  the  Bepresentative  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  power  of  England 
in  that  Empire,  is  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  represented.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  condition  of  India  as 
against  the  patriotic  outburst  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  people  of  India  were  more 
loyal ;  never  was  there  a  time  when^the 
Native  Princes  were  better  affected  to 
our  Government  than  at  the  present 
moment,  and  in  all  those  matters  on 
which  you  challenge  our  policy.  You 
say  we  were  wrong  in  bringing  the 
Native  troops  to  Malta.  [^Oppoeitton 
cheers.']  Yes,  of  course  you  do;  and 
that  we  were  wrong  in  organizing 
this  expedition  into  Afghanistan.  But 
this,  at  all  events,  you  will  not  deny — 
that  in  this  expedition,  and  in  all  these 
movements,  we  have  had  not  only  the 
Native  soldiers,  but  the  Native  Bulers 
cordially  and  heartily  with  us,  and 
in  favour  of  your  -present  Governor 
General.  Is  not  all  this  something  of 
an  evidence  of  the  reg^ard  and  the 
respect  with  which  the  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  England  are  regarded  in 
that  portion  of  our  dominions?  Do 
you  suppose  that  we  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  and  to  retain,  that 
respect  and  that  cordial  support  on  the 
part  of  our  Native  soldiers  and  Native 
Princes  and  Indian  subjects  if  we  were 
for  a  moment  liable  to  all  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  us? 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  most  reluctant  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  g^eat  length;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  has  truly  said  that 
but  few  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  addressed  the  House. 
Indeed,  my  noble  Friend  the  Post- 
master General  is  the    only  Member 
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of  it  besides  myself  who  has  done  so. 
But  we  have  ^been  supported  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretazy  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke), 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Seoretaiy 
of  State  for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  and 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
— all  three  of  whom  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  these  subjects,  and  all 
three  of  whom,  I  venture  to  say,  have 
done  their  part  in  this  debate  in  a  man- 
ner that  leav'es  nothing  to  be  desired. 
K  others  of  my  Colleagues  have  not 
spoken,  it  has  been  from  no  indis- 
position on  their  part  to  take  their 
share  in  the  labour  of  the  debate,  but 
from  a  feeling  that  there  were  many 
Members  who  wished  to  speak,  and  from 
a  natural  desire  not  to  interfere  with 
the  opportunities  of  these  hon.  Members. 
As  I  said  a  littie  while  ago,  we  have 
been  a  littie  confused  by  the  issues  that 
from  day  to  day  have  been  raised  in  this 
debate ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  clear  our  minds 
as  to  the  real  issues  presented  to  us  by 
this  Motion.  Before  I  proceed  to  this, 
I  am  bound  to  take  notice  of — I  will  not 
call  them  side  or  bye — tissues  which  have 
been  raised,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  leave  unanswered.  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  into  these  questions  of  detail  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Papers— properly  raised  and  very  ingeni- 
ously argued  by  the  right  hon.  G^ntie- 
man  the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone) — because  I  think  he  was  very 
fairly  and  very  fully  answered  by  my 
noble  Friend  'the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Lord  George  Hamilton). 
[Ironical  laughter  from  the  Oppotition.] 
Be  that  as  it  may,  these  are  questions 
which  the  House  has  before  it;  they 
have  been  argued  on  both  sides ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  give  the  verdict  on  the 
pleadings  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  ques- 
tions upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  say  a 
very  few  words.  We  have  been  charged 
wim  a  great  many  offences;  with  of- 
fences against  Parliament,  against  the 
law,  and  against  the  Constitution. 
Though  I  hope,  considering  the  very 
large  field  that  I  have  to  travel  over, 
ana  the  important  questions  that  I  have 
to  raise,  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
going  too  minutely  into  these  questions, 
yet  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not 
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take  some  notice  of  them.  With  regard 
to  our  violation  of  the  law,  my  right 
hen.  Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
says  that  is  a  sin  which  we  are  so 
very  much  accustomed  to  commit  that 
we  have  almost  rendered  the  House 
callous  to  it,  and  that  he  hardly 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of 
such  a  trumpery  thing.  With  regard 
to-  that;  therefore,  I  will  not  go  into  de- 
tails. I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
we  have  in  any  degree  violated  the  law. 
I  believe  that  we  have  entirely  kept 
within  it,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  in 
consistence  with  the  law  in  its  letter  and 
in  its  spirit.  But  I  will  not  argue  that 
question,  for  it  has  not  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Well,  then,  it  has  been  said 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  reticence, 
and  even  of  worse  than  reticence,  in  mis- 
leading the  House ;  and  very  severe 
remarks  have  been  made  both  upon  my 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  my  noble 
Friend,  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  myself, 
with  regard  to  some  of  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  p^o  at  length  into  these  matters. 
My  noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  has 
been  spoken  of  in  this  House  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  think  was  unworthy  of  the 
Member  who  used  the  expression.  The 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  DuflF)  was  such 
as  under  no  circumstances  should  have 
been  used  in  this  House  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  worthy  of  any  serious  re- 
membrance. My  noble  Friend  has  ex- 
plained in  the  House,  where  the  state- 
ment was  made,  the  grounds  of  his 
statement — and  I  think  we  may  leave 
the  matter  very  well  where  he  has 
placed  it  —  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  answer  particular  questions,  and 
that  he  answered  them  with  reserve. 
[^OppostU'on  eheers,"]  Yes;  with  a  re- 
serve which  he  stated  at  the  time  that 
he  was  exercising.  He  stated  that  he 
was  obliged  to  speak  with  reserve,* 
and  coidd  only  give  negative  answers. 
I  think  that  anybody  who  would  take 
the  trouble  —  which  I  suspect  very 
few  have  done  —  really  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  which  then 
took  place,  will  form  a  very  different 
opinion  of  my  noble  Friend's  language 
from  that  which  has  been  so  current 
in  this  House.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Cranbrook's  despatch,  that,  perhaps,  oc- 
cupies different  ground,  and  upon  that 
my  noble  Friend  has  spoken  at  length 
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and  with  great  energy  in  the  other 
Hoiise.  I  have  endeavoured,  on  pre- 
vious occasions,  to  explain  generally 
what  our  views  are ;  and  I  utterly  deny 
that  there  was  anything  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable in  the  statements  contained 
in  the  celebrated  9th  paragraph  of  that 
despatch.  We  accept  entirely  the  dis- 
claimer by  Lord  Northbrook  of  the  con- 
struction which  we  have  put  upon  his 
part  of  the  transaction ;  but  I  say  now 
— as  I  have  said  before — that  to  per- 
sons reading  those  teleg^rams,  and  com- 
paring one  with  another,  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  on  our  minds  was, 
I  think,  a  very  natural  impression. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  case  in 
which,  whether  the  Viceroy  was  over- 
ruled by,  or  whether  the  Viceroy  co- 
incided with,  the  Home  Gt)vemment, 
does  not  really  very  much  matter  to  the 
main  argument  of  the  despatch,  which 
was  that  the  policy  adopted  in  1873, 
either  dictated  by  the  Government  at 
home,  or  by  Lord  Northbrook  himself, 
was  a  policy  which  produced  a  certain 
effect.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  really 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  accused  se- 
riously of  having  attempted  to  mislead 
the  House  in  the  speech  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  dentist  trying  to  soothe  a 
timid  child  by  holding  out  quieting  and 
soothing  promises  and  statements.  I 
have  read  and  re-read  the  discussion  to 
which  reference  is  made,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  in  what  I  said  that  was,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  chargeable  either  with 
misleading  the  House,  or  with  failing  to 
give  proper  information.  The  question 
then  raised  was  the  question  of  Quetta. 
Now,  I  frankly  admit — ^it  is  no  admis- 
sion, because  I  readily  say — that  at  the 
time  I  was  at  the  India  Office  the  ques- 
tion of  the  occupation  of  Quetta  was 
the  particular  form  which  was  then 
given  to  what  is  called  the  **  forward 

?olicy ; "  and  I  have  always  been — and 
have  been  reminded  that  I  was  and 
always  have  been  —  an  opponent  of 
what  is  called  and  known  as  the  **  for- 
ward policy."  Quetta  being  then  the 
word  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  flag  of 
that  policy,  when  I  heard  there  was 
something  going  on  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta,  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
became  somewhat  alarmed.  I  came 
down  to  the  House  and  saw  my  noblo 
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A  greater  iDJustice  was  never  done  to 
any  man.  His  policy,  and  the  polioy  of 
the  Oovemment,  is,  of  course,  a  fair 
subject  for  criticism.  But  I  am  bound 
to  say  his  merits  are  systematically 
ignored  and  overlooked,  and  that  he  is 
' '  checked  like  a  bond  slave,  all  his 
faults  observed  and  conned  by  rote." 
Everything  which  can  be  urg^  against 
not  only  lus  policy,  but  the  minor  inci- 
dents of  his  life,  is  brought  against 
him;  and  we  are  taught — ^and  our 
fellow-subjects  and  the  Native  Princes 
of  India  are  to  be  taught — that  this 
man,  the  Bepresentative  of  the  Go- 
vernment and  the  power  of  England 
in  that  Empire,  is  such  as  the 
noble  Lord  has  represented.  I  will  ap- 
peal to  the  condition  of  India  as 
against  the  patriotic  outburst  of  the 
noble  Lord.  Never  was  there  a  time 
when  the  people  of  India  were  more 
loyal ;  never  was  there  a  time  when^the 
Native  Princes  were  better  affected  to 
our  Government  than  at  the  present 
moment,  and  in  all  those  matters  on 
which  you  challenge  our  policy.  You 
say  we  were  wrong  in  bringing  the 
Native  troops  to  Malta.  [^Opposition 
cheer sJ]  Yes,  of  course  you  do;  and 
that  we  were  wrong  in  organizing 
this  expedition  into  Afghanistan.  But 
this,  at  all  events,  you  will  not  deny — 
that  in  this  expedition,  and  in  all  these 
movements,  we  have  had  not  only  the 
Native  soldiers,  but  the  Native  Eulers 
cordially  and  heartily  with  us,  and 
in  favour  of  your  -present  Governor 
General.  Is  not  all  this  something  of 
an  evidence  of  the  reg^ard  and  the 
respect  with  which  the  policy  and  the 
conduct  of  England  are  regarded  in 
that  portion  of  our  dominions?  Do 
you  suppose  that  we  should  have  been 
able  to  obtain,  and  to  retain,  that 
respect  and  that  cordial  support  on  the 
part  of  our  Native  soldiers  and  Native 
Princes  and  Indian  subjects  if  we  were 
for  a  moment  liable  to  all  the  charges 
which  have  been  brought  against  us? 
Now,  Sir,  I  am  most  reluctant  at  this 
late  hour  of  the  night  to  detain  the 
House  at  any  gpreat  len^h;  but  it 
is  necessary  for  me  to  throw  myself 
upon  the  indulgence  of  the  House. 
The  noble  Lord  has  truly  said  that 
but  few  of  the  Members  of  the 
Cabinet  have  addressed  the  House. 
Indeed,  my  noble  Friend  the  Post- 
master General  is  the    only  Member 
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of  it  besides  myself  who  has  done  so. 
But  we  have  ^been  supported  by  my 
hon.  Friend  the  Under  Seoretaiy  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs  (Mr.  Bourke), 
by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Under  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  India  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope),  and 
by  my  noble  Friend  the  Vice  President 
of  the  Council  (Lord  George  Hamilton) 
— all  three  of  whom  are  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  these  subjects,  and  all 
three  of  whom,  I  venture  to  say,  have 
done  their  part  in  this  debate  in  a  man- 
ner that  leav)3s  nothing  to  be  desired. 
K  others  of  my  Colleagues  have  not 
spoken,  it  has  been  from  no  indis- 
position on  their  part  to  take  their 
share  in  the  labour  of  the  debate,  but 
^m  a  feeling  that  there  were  many 
Members  who  wished  to  speak,  and  from 
a  natural  desire  not  to  interfere  with 
the  opportunities  of  these  hon.  Members. 
As  I  said  a  little  while  ago,  we  have 
been  a  little  confused  by  the  issues  that 
from  day  to  day  have  been  raised  in  this 
debate ;  and  I  venture  to  think  that  it 
will  be  of  the  greatest  importance  that 
we  should  endeavour  to  clear  our  minds 
as  to  the  real  issues  presented  to  us  by 
this  Motion.  Before  I  proceed  to  this, 
I  am  bound  to  take  notice  of — I  will  not 
call  them  side  or  bye — issues  which  have 
been  raised,  and  which  it  is  impossible 
to  leave  unanswered.  I  do  not  intend 
to  go  into  these  questions  of  detail  as 
to  the  accuracy  of  certain  parts  of  the 
Papers — properly  raised  and  veryingeni- 
ously  argued  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone) — ^because  I  think  he  was  veiy 
fairly  and  very  fully  answered  by  my 
noble  Friend  the  Vice  President  of  the 
Council  (Lord  George  Hamilton). 
[Ironical  lav^hter  from  the  Opposition,'] 
be  that  as  it  may,  these  are  questions 
which  the  House  has  before  it;  they 
have  been  argued  on  both  sides ;  and  it 
only  remains  to  give  the  verdict  on  the 
pleadings  on  the  one  side  or  the  other. 
There  are,  however,  one  or  two  ques- 
tions upon  which  it  is  my  duty  to  say  a 
very  few  words.  We  have  been  charged 
with  a  great  many  offences;  with  of- 
fences against  Parliament,  against  the 
law,  and  against  the  Constitution. 
Though  I  hope,  considering  the  very 
large  field  that  I  have  to  travel  over, 
ana  the  important  questions  that  I  have 
to  raise,  that  I  may  be  excused  from 
going  too  minutely  into  these  questions, 
yet  it  is  impossible  that  I  should  not 
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and  with  great  energy  in  the  other 
HoiiBe.  I  have  endeayoured,  on  pre- 
yious  occasions,  to  explain  generally 
what  our  views  are ;  and  I  utterly  deny 
that  there  was  anything  unfair  or  un- 
reasonable in  the  statements  contained 
in  the  celebrated  9th  paragraph  of  that 
despatch.  We  accept  entirely  the  dis- 
claimer by  Lord  Noi^brook  of  the  con- 
struction which  we  have  put  upon  his 
part  of  the  transaction ;  but  I  say  now 
— as  I  have  said  before — that  to  per- 
sons reading  those  teleg^rams,  and  com- 
paring one  with  another,  the  impres- 
sion which  was  made  on  our  minds  was, 
I  think,  a  very  natural  impression. 
At  all  events,  it  was  a  case  in 
which,  whether  the  Viceroy  was  over- 
ruled by,  or  whether  the  Viceroy  co- 
incided with,  the  Home  Government, 
does  not  really  very  much  matter  to  the 
main  argument  of  the  despatch,  which 
was  that  the  policy  adopted  in  1873, 
either  dictated  by  the  Government  at 
home,  or  by  Lord  Northbrook  himself, 
was  a  policy  which  produced  a  certain 
effect.  With  regard  to  myself,  I  really 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  accused  se- 
riously of  having  attempted  to  mislead 
the  House  in  the  speech  to  which  refer- 
ence was  made.  The  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  told  me  that  I  was  to  be  com- 
pared to  a  dentist  tiying  to  soothe  a 
timid  child  by  holding  out  quieting  and 
soothing  promises  and  statements.  I 
have  read  and  re-read  the  discussion  to 
which  reference  is  made,  and  I  can  see 
nothing  in  what  I  said  that  was,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  chargeable  either  with 
misleading  uie  House,  or  with  failing  to 
give  proper  information.  The  question 
then  raised  was  the  question  of  Quetta. 
Now,  I  frankly  admit — ^it  is  no  admis- 
sion, because  I  readily  say — that  at  the 
time  I  was  at  the  India  Office  the  ques- 
tion of  the  occupation  of  Quetta  was 
the  particular  form  which  was  then 
given  to  what  is  called  the  ''forward 

?olicy ; "  and  I  have  always  been — and 
have  been  reminded  that  I  was  and 
always  have  been  —  an  opponent  of 
what  is  called  and  known  as  the  ''  for- 
ward policy."  Quetta  being  then  the 
word  which  was,  as  it  were,  the  flag  of 
that  policy,  when  I  heard  there  was 
something  going  on  about  the  occupa- 
tion of  Quetta,  I  frankly  admit  that  I 
became  somewhat  alarmed.  I  came 
down  to  the  House  and  saw  my  noble 


take  some  notice  of  them.  With  regard 
to  our  violation  of  the  law,  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
says  that  is  a  sin  which  we  are  so 
very  much  accustomed  to  commit  that 
we  have  almost  rendered  the  House 
callous  to  it,  and  that  he  hardly 
thinks  it  worth  while  to  take  notice  of 
such  a  trumpery  thing.  With  regard 
to-  that,  therefore,  I  will  not  go  into  de- 
tails. I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit  that 
we  have  in  any  degree  violated  the  law. 
I  believe  that  we  have  entirely  kept 
within  it,  and  that  we  are  perfectly  in 
consistence  with  the  law  in  its  letter  and 
in  its  spirit.  But  I  will  not  argue  that 
question,  for  it  has  not  been  much  dis- 
cussed. Well,  then,  it  has  been  said 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  reticence, 
and  even  of  worse  than  reticence,  in  mis- 
leading the  House ;  and  very  severe 
remarks  have  been  made  both  upon  my 
noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  my  noble 
Friend,  Lord  Cranbrook,  and  myself, 
with  regard  to  some  of  our  sins  of 
omission  and  commission.  I  do  not  in- 
tend to  CO  at  length  into  these  matters. 
My  noble  Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  has 
been  spoken  of  in  this  House  in  a  man- 
ner which  I  think  was  unworthy  of  the 
Member  who  used  the  expression.  The 
language  of  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  was  such 
as  under  no  circumstances  should  have 
been  used  in  this  House  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  is  worthy  of  any  serious  re- 
membrance. My  noble  Friend  has  ex- 
plained in  the  House,  where  the  state- 
ment was  made,  the  grounds  of  his 
statement — and  I  think  we  may  leave 
the  matter  very  well  where  he  has 
placed  it  —  that  he  was  called  upon 
to  answer  particular  questions,  and 
that  he  answered  them  with  reserve. 
[  Opposition  cheers,']  Yes ;  with  a  re- 
serve which  he  stated  at  the  time  that 
he  was  exercising.  He  stated  that  he 
was  obliged  to  speak  with  reserve,' 
and  coidd  only  give  negative  answers. 
I  think  that  anybody  who  would  take 
the  trouble  —  which  I  suspect  very 
few  have  done  —  really  to  read  the 
whole  of  the  conversation  which  then 
took  place,  will  form  a  very  different 
opinion  of  my  noble  Friend's  language 
from  that  which  has  been  so  current 
in  this  House.  With  regard  to  Lord 
Cranbrook's  despatch,  that,  perhaps,  oc- 
cupies different  ground,  and  upon  that 
my  noble  Friend  has  spoken  at  length 
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Friend,  Lord  Salisbury,  and  my  noble 
Friend  the"  Under  Secretary  of   State 
(Lord  George  Hamilton),  to  know  what 
it  was.     I  was  told  what  it  was,  and  it 
was  this  —  It  had  no  connection  with 
the  forward  policy,  or  with  any  idea  of 
advancing  to  meet  the  Bussians;   but 
the  occupation,  as    it    was    called,    of 
Quetta  was  the  movement  of  a  certain 
number  of  troops  in  company  with  one 
of  our  Commissioners  with    a  view  to 
the  settlement  of  certain  questions  which 
had  arisen  in  Khelat.     It  was  a  totally 
different    question    from   that    of    an 
advance  to   anticipate   Bussia.     When 
I    was  challenged  particularly  by  the 
noble  Lord  after  that  discussion  to  say 
what  I  had  to  say  upon  that  subject, 
I  began  by  admitting  that  I  was  not 
very  well  acquainted  with  the  details 
of  the  matter,  and  then  I  repeated  my 
own  articles  of  faith.     I  held  them,  and 
I  still   hold  thom,  and  I  deny  that  I 
misled  the  House.     Passing  from  these 
personal   matters,  I   wish   to  take  no- 
tice   of    two    very    serious   statements 
which  have  been  made  in  the  course 
of    this     debate.      They    are    serious 
statements,  because  they  go  forth  with 
the  imprimatur  of  Members  of  autho- 
rity in  this  House,   and  because  they 
are  calculated  to  have  great  effect  in 
India,   and  to  do  great  harm  in  other 
countries,  by  giving  the  impression  that 
there  is  something  underhand  and  dis- 
creditable in  the  style  of  our  proceed- 
ings,   and  in    the  way    in   which    our 
diplomacy  is  conducted.     A  great  deal 
has    been    said    about    an    expression 
which  was   used   by  my  noble  Friend, 
Lord  Salisbury,  in  his  despatch  of  the 
19th  of  November,   1875,  directing,  or 
recommending,  the  Government  of  India 
to   find,  or,  if  need  be,  to  create,  an 
opportunity  of  communicating  with  the 
Amoor,  in  order  to  induce  him  to  re- 
consider his  views  as  to  the  reception 
of  a  friendly  lilission.     [Mr.  Fawcett  : 
To  find   a  pretext.]    I    beg  the  hon. 
Gentleman's    pardon.     These    are    the 
exact  words  used  by  my  noble  Friend — 

"  The  first  step,  thcrcforo,  in  establishing  our 
relations  with  the  Amcor  upon  a  more  satisfac- 
tor>'  footing,  will  he  to  induce  him  to  receive  a 
tomporarj'  Embassy  in  his  capital.  It  need 
not  be  publicly  connected  with  the  establish- 
ment of  a  permanent  Mission  within  his 
dominions.  There  would  be  many  advan- 
tages in  ostensibly  directing  it  to  some  object 
of  smaller  political  interest,  which  it  will  not 
be  difficult  for  your  Excellency  to  find,  or,  if 
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need  be,  to  create." — \Afgham»tan^  No,  1, 
p.  149.] 

That  seems  to  be  regarded  by  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  as  a  most  objec- 
tionable passage.  But  let  me  just  say 
something  about  it.  It  occurs  in  a 
despatch  of  November  19,  which  is  an 
answer  to  a  despatch  written  from  Simla 
on  the  7th  of  June,  and  signed  by  Lord 
Northbrook  and  the  Ministers  of  his 
Government.  This  was  the  recommend- 
ation of  Lord  Northbrook  and  the 
Members  of  his  Government — 

**  We  recommend  that  no  immediate  preasnre 
be  put  upon  the  Ameer,  or  particular  anxiety  be 
shown  by  us  upon  the  simject,  but  that  ad- 
vantage be  taken  of  the  first  favourable  oppor- 
tunity that  his  own  action  or  other  drcamstancea 
may  present  for  the  purpose  of  sounding  his 
disposition  and  of  representing  to  him  the 
benefits  which  would  be  derived  by  Afghanistan 
from  the  proposed  arrangement."— T/Mi^  p. 
133.] 

So  that,  to  my  mind,  the  chief  difference 
between  the  first  proposal  and  the  second 
letter  is,   that  the  one  was  written  by 
Lord  Northbrook's  Government  and  the 
other  was  written  by  Lord  Salisbnry.    I 
can  conceive  of  no  fair  interpretation 
which  can  be  put  upon  Lord  Salisbury's 
words  which  distinguishes  them  from 
the  words  of  Lord  Northbrook.    I  do 
not  wish  this  to  be  considered  as  if  it 
were  a  mere  matter  of  retort.    It  was 
said  the  other  night  that  nothings  was 
more  common  in   diplomacy  than  that 
opportunities  should  be  taken  to  seek 
some  reason  for  discussion  when  im- 
portant subjects  were  involved,  which 
it  was  not  thought  desirable  to  approach 
too  abruptly.     Murmurs  were  heard  at 
that,  as  though  there  were  something 
discreditable  in  such  conduct.    1  venture 
to  say  that  I  could  find  scores  upon 
scores  of  such  instances — some  of  them 
taken  from  Colleagues  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ghreenwich 
himself.  But  I  do  not  wish  to  take  modem, 
and  perhaps  Party,  precedents.    I  will 
take  an  authority  which  I  think  will  be 
recognized  as  one  that  is  above  suspicion. 
Certainly,  there  is  no  statesman  whose 
name  and  whose  praise  have  been  more 
frequently  in  the  mouth  of  the  right,  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Ghreenwich 
than  those  of  Mr.  Canning ;  and  there  is 
no   Englishman    whose     name    stands 
higher,   for  everything  that  is  honest 
and  straightforward,  than  the  name  of 
the  Duke  of  Wellington.     Well,  let  me 
read  from  an  Instruction  given  b^  Mr« 
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Canning  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  in 
the  year  1826 — 

'*  Hi«  Majesty  the  King  having  been  pleased 
to  make  choice  of  your  Grace  to  convey  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  His  Majesty's  congratulations 
on  his  Imperial  Majesty's  accession  to  the  Throne 
of  Russia,  I  have  received  His  Majesty's  oom- 
Hiands  to  take  advantage  of  the  favourable  op- 
portunity which  your  Grace's  access  to  the  Em- 
peror and  to  his  Ministers  will  afford,  for  ascer- 
taining the  real  views  of  the  new  Emperor  with 
respect  to  the  affairs  of  Turkey  and  Greece,  and 
for  endeavouring  to  come  to  some  direct  and  con- 
fidential undenrtanding  upon  that  subject  with 
the  Court  of  St.  Petersburg." 

I  will  leave  myself  there ;  and  I  can  only 
express  my  own  conviction  that  these 
words  are  an  illustration  of  the  old 
saying — that  one  person  mav  steal  a 
horse,  while  another  may  not  look  over 
a  hedge.  We  have  had  some  very 
serious  remarks  made  upon  the  apparent 
disregard  and  repudiation  of  their  as- 
surances hy  the  Government.  Nothing 
more  serious,  I  think,  can  he  alleged 
than  that  the  English  and  the  Indian  uo- 
vemments  are  indifferent  to  the  sacred- 
ness  of  the  assurances  which  may  he 
given,  however  those  assurances  may  he 
given.  There  has  heen  no  repudiation, 
uiat  I  can  find,  of  verbal  assurances,  or 
of  any  other.  What  I  understand  hy  the 
repuoiation  of  an  assurance  is,  that  if  an 
assurance  is  given,  and  if  the  occasion 
arises  upon  which  that  assurance  is 
-relied  on,  and  it  is  not  acted  up  to, 
then  I  consider  there  is  a  breach  or  faith 
which  is,  in  the  highest  degree,  to  he 
condemned.  But  what  was  the  case 
here  ?  There  was  no  repudiation  what- 
ever of  any  assurance  upon  which  we 
were  called  upon  to  act.  What  took 
place  was  this — Notice  was  given  to 
the  Ameer  that,  in  consequence  of  un- 
certainties which  had  arisen  from  the 
different  constructions  which  were  put 
upon  verbal  assurances  which  were 
vague,  and  to  which  he  attached  one 
meaning  and  others  another,  it  was 
desirable  to  put  an  end  to  those  assur- 
ances and  to  substitute  for  them  a  clear, 
well-defined,  carefully  drawn-up  Treaty, 
which  would  be  intelligible,  and  from 
which  there  would  be  no  escape.  That 
was  what  was  done,  not  that  we  drew 
back  from  our  verbal  assurances.  I 
have  heard  it  said — it  was  said  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whit- 
bread)  himself— that  he  believed  Shore 
AH  put  a  more  favourable  construction 
for  nimself  upon  the  words  of  Lord 


Mayo  than  they  were  intended  to  bear. 
So  he  did  also  upon  fhe  words  of  Lord 
Northbrook ;  and  it  was  because  there 
was  this  great  difficulty  of  dealing  with 
him,  because  he  put  different  construc- 
tions upon  mere  loose  verbal  assurances, 
which  could  be  repeated  one  way  by  one 
person  and  anotner  way  by  another 
person,  that  Lord  Lytton  desired  that  a 
Treaty  should  be  substituted.  That  is 
the  whole  explanation  of  that  of  which 
such  incorrect  accounts  have  been  given. 
Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  anxious  to 
come  to  a  clear  understanding  as  to  the 
real  issue  before  us ;  and  in  order  that 
we  may  have  that  clear  understanding  of 
the  issue,  it  is  important  that  we  should 
have  a  dear  understanding  of  the  oc- 
casion and  the  causes  of  these  hostilities. 
That  is  a  point  which  has  been  very 
much  obscured  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion. We  have  been  told  by  some 
that  we  have  g^ne  to  war  to  get  a  scientific 
Frontier ;  by  others  that  we  have  gone 
to  war  to  punish  the  Ameer  for  the  sins 
of  Bussia ;  and  various  other  statements 
have  been  made  which  I  think  will  be 
dispelled  by  a  consideration  of  what  the 
resd  cause  and  the  real  occasion  of  the 
war  was.  What  was  the  immediate  oc- 
casion of  the  hostilities  ?  It  was  that  a 
friendly  Mission  sent  by  the  Government 
of  Lidia  to  the  Ameer  of  Cabul  was  re- 
pelled by  him,  in  territory  not  his  own, 
by  force  and  under  circumstances  which 

fave  his  act  the  character  not  only  of  a 
efiance,  but  even,  to  some  extent,  of  a 
menace.  It  was  absolutely  impossible, 
when  matters  had  been  brought  to  that 
pass — [^Cheers'] — no;  let  us  go  step  by 
step  and  listen  to  me — it  was  absolutely 
impossible  that  after  that  we  could  do 
anything  but  that  which  we  did.  After 
giving  the  Ameer  the  fullest  opportimity 
of  recalling  and  apologizing  for  his  con- 
duct, we  could  have  done  nothing  less 
than  take  the  steps  which  we  did.  We 
could  not  have  remained  inactive.  As  I 
said  the  other  day,  the  security  of  our 
Frontier  and  our  dominion  in  India  de- 
pends upon  the  conviction  of  the  Indian 
people  that  we  are  both  just  and  strong ; 
that  we  are  strong  not  only  in  the 
sense  of  having  strength,  but  of  being 
prepared,  if  necessary,  to  use  it.  What 
woiud  be  the  consequences  if  any  of  our 
subjects  should  be  under  the  impression, 
which  the  Ameer  himself  was  under, 
that  there  was  a  greater  power  than  our- 
selves, and  that  we  were  afraid  to  meet 
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that  power?  Depend  upon  it  any 
faltering  or  quayenng  at  that  moment 
would  have  been  produotive  of  the  most 
serious  and  fatal  consequences.  It  is 
said  —  **You  might  have  gone  and 
reckoned  with  Bussia."  But  the  point 
was  not  that  Bussia  had  sent  a  Mission 
to  the  Ameer,  but  that  the  Ameer  had 
refused  our  Mission.  The  connection  of 
the  sending  of  the  Eussian  Mission  was 
this — that,  in  the  first  place,  it  disproved 
and  cut  from  under  his  feet  the  ground 
upon  which  he  had  always  refused  to 
receive  our  Mission.  He  had  said — *'  I 
cannot  receive  it,  because  I  cannot  with 
safety  allow  Europeans  at  my  Court ;  and 
secondly,  because,  if  I  did  so,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  receive  the  Eussian  Mission 
also.''  A  Eussian  Mission  had  been  re> 
ceived  —  and  received  under  circum- 
stances which  seemed  to  show  anything 
but  a  friendly  feeling^  of  the  Ameer 
towards  ourselves.  I  G^ould  like  to  read 
a  very  few,  but  very  sigpiificant,  words 
from  the  conversation  at  Simla,  on]  the 
7th  of  October,  1 876,  between  Sir  Lewis 
Felly  and  the  British  Native  Agent  at 
Cabul— 

*'  Another  reason  advanced  by  the  Ameer  for 
declining  the  Mission  was,  that  a  pretext  would 
therehy  be  afforded  to  the  Kussians  for  deputing 
a  similar  Mission  to  Cabul;  that  the  circum- 
stance  of  their  having  given  assurances  to  the 
contrary  would  not  stop  them ;  that  the  Russians 
broke  Treaties  at  pleasure,  were  very  pushing  in 
their  policy,  and  feared  no  one." 

Let  me  call  attention  to  the  next  few 
lines — 

"  The  recent  political  history  of  Europe  showed 
that  the  English  were  unable  to  compel  the 
Russians  to  adhere  to  Treaties,  and  were  equally 
impotent  to  arrest  Russian  aggressions.'* — llbid, 
p.  181.] 

That  was  very  shortly  after  the  Black 
Sea  Treaty  had  been  torn  up.  It  would 
never  have  done  for  us  to  allow  that  idea 
to  got  abroad  in  India.  It  is  bad  enough 
that  it  should  be  in  the  mind  of  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan ;  but  if  it  should 
be  supposed  in  India  that  we  are  unable 
to  stop  Bussia,  I  will  leave  anyone  to 
consider  what  the  consequences  would 
be.  I  was  cheered  just  now  when 
I  said  that  it  was  when  matters 
came  to  this  pass  that  we  [were 
obliged  to  do  what  we  did.  I  have,  of 
course,  to  acknowledge  the  fact,  and  that 
is  what  I  am  about  to  come  to,  that  the 
main  issue  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread)  is  not  so 
much  as  to  what  was  done    after  the 
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Mission  had  been  repelled,  as  it  was 
a  condemnation  of  the  policy  which  he 
says  led  to  its  being  so.    I  imagine  the 
hon.   Member  would  accept  that  as  a 
fair  description  of  the  greater  part,  at  all 
events,  of  his  speech.    He  has  endea- 
voured to  show  that  the  bad  state  of 
feeling  between  us  and  the  Ameer,  which 
immediately  gave  rise  to  this  repulse,  was 
produced — if  you  are  to  believe  him,  en- 
tirely produced — ^by  the  action  of  the  pre- 
sent Ghovemment.  The  hon.  Member  nas 
a  most  convenient  mode  of  dealing  with 
these  questions.    He  was  complimented, 
in  the  course  of  the  debate,  on  nis  skilful 
handling  and  management  of  the  Blue 
Books.    I  quite  admit  he  has  a  very 
skilful  mode  of  managing  them.     The 
other  day  he  gave  us  a  history  of  these 
transactions  in  a  manner  which  was  quite 
agreeable  to  listen  to,  from  the  skilf ufand 
easy  manner  in  which   he  dealt  with 
a  complicated  and  difficult  task.    But 
there  is  one  part  of  his  method  which,  I 
must  confess,  I  thought  was  more  to  bo 
admired  than  imitated,    and  that  was 
the'  cool  and  quiet  way  in  which  he 
began  at  page  129,  as  if  there  had  been 
nothing  before  that.    At  page  129,  after 
the  first  despateh  that  Lord  Salisbury 
wrote,  things,  it  appears,    beg^  to  g^ 
wrong.    Ex  illo  flture  et  retrd  suhlapsa 
referri  spes  DanaHm.     We  can  hardly 
admit  that  the  whole  of  the  mischief 
really  arose  from  the  conduct  that  was 
pursued  after  pac^e  129,  and  from  no- 
thing else.    The  hon.  Gentleman,  when 
he    was   managing    and    reading    his 
extracts,  found  occasionally  that  there 
was  one  great  secret  for    making    his 
tale   complete    and   consistent,   and  at 
the    same    time    not  wearying  to  the 
House,    and    that    may,    perhaps,    be 
best  described  by  the  title  of    a  little 
book,  some  of  us  I  dare  say  have  seen. 
Where  to  Stop  and  Why.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber read  and   laid  great   stress  upon 
a  portion  of   the  Memorandum  of  JDr. 
Bellew  and   his    communications  with 
the  Envoy  at  Peshawur.  He  read  a  good 
deal,  tollmg  us  at  the  same  time  that  this 
Envoy  was  particularly  free  and  frank 
in  his  communications  with  Dr.  Bellew, 
as  he    certainly    was.     In   particular, 
he  read  us  a  passage  to  show  how  it 
was  that  the  confidence  of  the  Ameer 
had  been  turned  from  the  British  Go- 
vernment.    But  he  stopped  short  just 
before  this  curious  paragraph — "Now  I 
will  tell  you  what  has  tunied  the  Ameer'f 
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confidence  from  your  (Government." 
Considering  he  was  particularly  confiden- 
tial to  Dr.  Bellewi  tliat  was  surely  worth 
knowing — 

"  Bat  what  came  to  pass  in  the  time  of  Lord 
Korthbrook  P  I  will  now  tell  yon.  Lord  North- 
brook  wrote  to  the  Ameer  on  behaJf ^  of   Ya- 

koob  Khan, to  send  him'back  to 

Herat.  The  Ameer  was  angry,  and  reaented 
this  interference." — llbid,  p.  195.] 

and  he  goes  on  to  explain  what  his 
grievances  are.  They  turn  out  to  be 
this,  which  has  remained,  as  we  know 
by  subsequent  evidence,  in  his  mind, 
and  remains  there— rankles  in  his  mind, 
as  the  chief  gpnevance  he  has  against  us. 
Do  not  let  it  be  supposed  that  we  find 
fault  with  Lord  Northbrook  for  his  in- 
terference. No.  But  the  argument  ad- 
dressed to  us  is  that  anything  we  have 
done  which  has  caused  offence  to  the 
Ameer  must  be  wrong ;  while  *  any- 
thing done  by  Lord  Northbrook  which 
gave  offence  to  the  Ameer  is  to  be 
judged  on  its  own  merits.  That  has 
run  all  through  this  debate.  There  are 
two  standards.  There  is  one  which  is 
two  applied  to  us,  and  another  which  is 
appliea  to  otir  Predecessors.  I  am 
sorry  that  I  am  now  obliged  to  go  into 
a  matter  of  considerable  importance, 
though  it  seems  to  be  rather  of  a  per- 
sonal nature,  which  has  been  put  to  me 
very  distinctly,  and  in  a  manner 
which  I  cannot  possibly  avoid  answer- 
ing, especially  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant 
Duff),  by  the  noble  Lord,  and  by  others. 
It  has  been  said  to  me— ''What  is 
the  explanation  of  your  own  turn  of 
policy?  How  is  it  that  you  who, 
according  to  these  despatches,  appear  at 
one  time  to  have  been,  and  are  known 
to  have  been,  an  advocate  of  one  policy, 
have  completely  turned  round  and  be- 
come an  advocate  of  another  ?"  Well, 
I  do  not  admit  the  charge ;  but  in  order 
to  explain  my  position,  it  is  necessary 
that  1  should  endeavour  to  clear  up  an- 
other matter  which,  I  think,  has  not  been 
made  quite  clear  in  any  of  these  discus- 
sions, and  that  is  what  the  policy  of 
Lord  Lawrence  actiially  was.  Certainly, 
as  I  understood  and  accepted  it — and  as 
I  think  I  shall  be  able  to  show  I  had 
Tery  good  ^[rounds  for  believing  it  to  be 
— tibat  policy  was  different  in  several 
respects  from  what  it  has  sometimes 
been  reported  to  be.  It  was  a  policy 
whichy  if  pursued  to  its  consequences, 


and  under  the  circumstances  which  have 
since  arisen,  must  necessarily  have  led  to 
the  views  we  now  entertain.  The  views 
of  Lord  Lawrence  have  been  stated  in 
many  wfljrs.  They  are  officially  re- 
corded in  despatches  in  this  Blue  Book. 
But  I  have  asked  for,  and  received,  the 
permission  of  Lord  Lawrence  to  read 
some  extracts  from  private  letters  ad- 
dressed to  me  by  himself  while  I  was 
Secretary  of'  State  and  he  was  Governor 
General  upon  this  subject,  in  which  he 
expresses  himself  with  more  freedom, 
and  which,  I  think,  will  show  rather 
more  clearly  what  his  real  views  were. 
This  is  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  at 
the  very  first  moment  of  receiving  by 
telegraph  the  information  that  I  had 
been  appointed  to  the  office  of  Secretary 
of  State.  It  was  a  letter  which  he 
wrote  in  order  to  put  me  in  possession  of 
his  views  upon  many  of  the  particular 
topics  of  the  day,  and  part  related  to 
the  affairs  of  Afghanistw.     He  says — 

"  There  is  only  one  other  sabject  on  which  I 
wish  at  present  to  trouble  you.  Hitherto  we 
have  steered  clear  of  aU  Afghan  troubles  ;  we 
aUowed  the  contending  factions  to  fight  out  their 
own  battles  on  their  own  resources.  The  Ameer 
Shere  Ali  has  been,  I  anticipate,  practically 
beaten  without  hope  of  recovery,  unless  he  re- 
ceives foreign  aid,  or  some  very  extraordinary 
turn  of  fortune  should  take  place.  His  only 
hold  of  Afghanistan  ia  the  possession  of  Herat 
and  the  country  in  its  vicinity.  He  is  not 
a  man,  however,  to  sit  down  and  content 
himself  with  the  remnants  of  his  kingdom  so 
long  as  he  has  life.  He  has  now  sent  down 
one  of  his  Envojs  to  the  Commissioner  of 
Sonde.  .  .  .  Until  I  hear  what  this  Chief 
has  to  say,  I  can  come  to  no  definite  conclu- 
sion ;  but  I  anticipate  he  comes  to  seek  aid  from 
us,  and  probably  with  an  intimation  that  he  wiU 
be  compelled  to  seek  assistance  from  the  Per- 
sians, or  even  the  Russians.  Now,  it  is  one 
thing  to  leave  the  Afghans  alone  to  fight 
ont  their  own  battles,  and  quite  another  to 
stand  by  in  the  same  attitude  when  others  are 
interfering.  I  do  not  think  there  is  much  to 
choose  between  the  two  parties  in  Afghanistan. 
I  do  not  think  that  either  of  them  is  in  the 
least  degree  to  be  trusted  if  any  strong  induce- 
ment were  to  arise  in  which  it  was  the  interest 
of  the  ruling  power  to  turn  against  us.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  Chief  if  he  were  to  obtain 
supreme  authority  could  count  on  retaining  it 
for  six  months.  6ut  though  little  inclined  to  in- 
terfere, and  with  little  expectation  of  doing  real 
good,  I  think,  on  the  whole,  it  would  be  the 
best  course,  if  Shere  Ali  adopt  the  policy  I  have 
indicated,  to  teU  him  plainly  that  though  we 
have  not  helped  him  yet  we  have  taken  no  part 
on  the  other  side.  That  we  stiU  cannot  consent 
to  send  him  aid,  yet  so  long  as  he  can  hold 
Herat  by  his  own  power  we  will  continue  to 
maintain  our  Treaty  with  him,  and  recognize 
him  as  the  Ruler  of   Herat.     But  that  if  he 
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should  resolve  on  calling  in  the  aid  of  Kussia 
or  Persia,  and  either  of  those  Powers  should 
send  him  material  aid,  it  woyild  lead  us 
to  privo  assistance  to  his  enemies,  the  two 
brothers  who  are  now  in  possession  of  Candahar 
and  Cahul." 

That  was  a  letter  wliich  was  written  by 
Lord  Lawrence  on  the  9th  of  March, 
1867.  Subsequently  he  wrote  a  letter 
on  the  18th  of  August,  in  which  he  refers 
to  a  rumour  that  Persia  had  designs  on 
Herat.     He  goes  on  to  say — 
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it  continued  to  be — ^that  is  to  aaj,  we 
held  the  great  object  to  be  to  exclude 
the  influence  of  any  foreign  Power  in 
Afghanistan.  Well,  then,  there  is  the 
other  point  in  Lord  Lawrence's  policy. 
The  other  point  was,  that  we  were  not  to 
be  led  by  a  fear  of  the  advance  of 
Eussia  into  advancing  beyond  our  own 
Frontier  to  meet  her;  and  he  argued 
that  against  those  who  said  that  it  wae 
desirable  that  we  should  counteract  the 
efforts  of  Bussia  in  Bokhara  or  the 
other  Khanates  by  advancing  ouxselvee 
into  Beloochistan,  Quetta,  and  other 
parts.  Lord  Lawrence  always  said^ 
'^  That  is  a  wrong  policy.  Wait  until 
Bussia  comes  nearer,  till  yon  see  the 
real  moment  of  danger  has  arisen,  and 
then  defend  yourselves  within  your  own 
Frontier."  At  the  same  time,  he  says  in 
one  of  these  letters — ''  I  am  not  igno- 
rant of  the  faults  of  our  own  Frontier.'* 
That  was  accordingly  the  policy  Eng- 
land adopted.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Elgin  Burghs  speaks  of  this  policy  as 
Lord  Lawrence's  second  policy,  and  then 
asks  me  why  I  have  changed  my  policy? 
If  Lord  Lawrence,  who  has  spent  all  his 
life  in  Lidia — and  of  whom  no  one  can 
speak  too  highly  for  the  gpreat  services 
he  rendered  to  England,  or  for  his 
knowledge  of  the  Indian  character,  and 
especially  of  the  Afghan  character — was 
himself  induced  to  lay  aside  his  first 


"Neither  of  the  Afghan  parties  are  in  the 
slightest  degree  trustworthy,  and  both  would 
equally  use  us  for  their  own  purposes.  ...  If 
the  news  which  I  send  you  prove  true,  I  am  for 
helping  the  party  now  in  power  with  money  and 
arms  to  maintain  their  position.  Of  the  two 
parties  I  rather  prefer  Uie  one  which  is  out, 
that  of  the  Ameer  Shere  Ali ;  but  this  seems  to 
me  to  bo  one  of  secondary  importance.  If  he 
fail  to  recover  power  we  shall  have  done  ^^ood 
service  to  his  enemies.  If  he  succeed  his  position 
would  be  precarious,  and  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  willing  to  make  common  cause  with 
us.  In  that  case  I  should  help  him.  There 
would  bo  no  treachery  to  the  other  party  in 
this,  for  I  would  let  them  know  in  the  first  in- 
stance— indeed,  they  already  know — that  such 
would  be  our  policy.  All  Aighans  are  prepared 
for  such  changes.  They  understand  that  we  do 
not  care  for  this  or  that  Chief ;  but  that  we 
desire  Afghanistan  should  not  fall  into  the 
hands  of  any  foreign  Power.  In  this  feeling 
the  great  body  of  the  Chiefs  and  the  people 
would  go  with  us." 

These  are  the  letters  which  I  received, 
and  which  preceded  the  official  letter 
which  will  be  found  in  the  Blue  Book. 
When  that  letter  arrived  I  circulated  it 
among  my  Colleagues  in  the  Cabinet, 
and  I  made  some  memoranda  of  my  own 
upon  it,  from  which  I  will  read  a  short 
extract  showing  my  own  views.  I 
wrote — 

*'  I  think  that  it  would  be  reasonable  that  we 
should  either  hold  ourselves  absolutely  aloof 
from  Afghanistan  politics  and  recog^nize  the 
de  facto  Kuler  of  the  day,  whoever  he  may  be, 
or  that  we  should  so  far  ally  ourselves  with  one 
Chief  as  to  support  him  with  arms  and  sub- 
sidies, as  Sir  John  Lawrence  proposes,  should 
occasion  require  it.  But  I  cannot  bring  my 
mind  to  the  proposal  that  we  should  subsidize 
first  one  and  then  the  other,  according  as  acci- 
dent brings  up  Shere  Ali  or  Abdul  Kahman  to 
the  head  of  afiairs.  I  have  great  confidence  in 
Sir  John  Lawrence's  knowledge  of  the  Afghan 
character ;  but  I  doubt  w^hother  such  a  course  as 
this  would  be  compatible  with  our  own,  or 
would  be  understood  by  the  public.  I  think, 
however,  that  he  mi^ht  safely  tell  Shere  Ali 
that  any  tampering  with  the  Persians  as  respects 
Herat  will  lead  us  to  give  aid  to  his  rival." 

That  shows  the  principle  of  the  policy  of 
Lord  Lawrence  at  that  time,  and  such 
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policy  and  to  tcike  up  his  seoond,  surely 
it  may  not  be  thought  unreasonable  that 
one  who  had  come  so  recently  to  the 
study  of  Indian  a&irs  might  also  be 
allowed  to  have  a  second  poliajr*  But  I 
do  not  admit  that  it  is  a  seoond  policy. 
I  say  it  is  a  development  of  the  first, 
according  to  the  onange  of  oircum- 
stances.  So  long  as  the  Busaians  were 
only  moving  in  Central  Asia,  so  long  as 
their  movements  were  confined  to  Bok- 
hara, or  Elhiva,  or  anv  of  those  Kha- 
nates, although  we  might  find  reason 
for  remonstrating  aeainst  some  of  their 
proceedings,  I  thiiUL  it  was  not  a  case 
for  advancing  beyond  our  Frontier  to 
meet  them.  Sut  when  there  was  a  Bua- 
sian  Mission  sent  to  Cabul,  and  sent 
avowedly  because  there  was  an  un- 
friendly feeling  between  England  and 
Bussia,  avowemy  because  Bussia  thought 
that  was  a  point  at  which  we  were 
vulnerable,  I  say  all  the  circumstances 
on  which  Lord  Lawrence  founded  his 
policy  of  inactivity,  of  not  advancing, 
were  so  completely  revolutioniied  that 
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the  veiy  arguments  which  we  supported 
in  one  ease  and  in  the  one  policy  would, 
I  think,  have  supported  us — would  cer- 
tainly have  supported  me — in  taking  a 
totally  different  view  of  what  was  to  be 
done  in  Afghanistan.     This  is  a  matter 
upon  which  there  has  been  no  inconsist- 
ency whatever.     I  do  not  wish  to  throw 
any  blame  upon  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment   for    sending     a    Mission.     The 
world  was,    as  it  were,  turned  upside 
down  at  that  period;  and  when    that 
happens    you    must  not   be    surprised 
to  nnd  a   few   chairs   and  tables    out 
of  their  places.     No  doubt  when  the 
state  of  our  relations  is  considered,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  Bussia  should 
send  a  Mission  to  Gabul  for  the  purpose 
of  seeing  what  it  could  do  there  that 
might  be  injurious  to  us.     But  though 
not  unnatural  it  was  very  significant.  It 
showed  that  these  bugbears  were  now 
becoming  pretty  taU  bugbears.      It  was 
all  very  well,  in   1867,  to  take  up  one 
gpx)und  on  the  understanding  that  the  Bus- 
sian advance  in  Central  Asia  would  stop 
there.    I  believe  we  should  have  been 
acting  very  foolishly  if  we  had  advanced 
to  meet  it  half-way.    But  it  is  a  very 
different  thing  when  the  circumstances 
are  changed.     That  is  the  explanation 
of  the  policy  which  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  pursued,  and  which,  to 
a  certain  extent,  has  been,  no  doubt,  a 
departure  from  the  policy  of  the  past. 
It  has  been  a  policy  forced  upon  us  by 
events.    I  can  only  say  for  myself  that 
when  we  had  to  consider  what  was  to  be 
done  when  we  heard  the  Bussian  Mis- 
sion was  at  Cabul,  the  alternatives  which 
presented  themselves  to  me  were  these — 
If  we  had  done  nothing  it  would  have 
been  a  weakening  of  our  position  and 
aji  alarm  to  our  population.   It  is  seiid — 
"  Why  not  ^o  to  Eussia  ?"    WeU,  we 
remonstrated  with  Bussia;   but,    as  I 
have  said,  the  grievance  against  Bussia 
was  one  not  easy  to  remove  quickly. 
That,  also,  would  not  have  met  the  par- 
ticular difficulty  with  which  we  had  to 
deal,  which  was  the  impression  produced 
in  India  by  these  manifest  advances  of 
Bussia.  What  would  the  people  of  India 
have  known  of  your  negotiations  with 
St.  Petersburg  or  Livadia,  of  all  the 
notes  passed  and  the  explanations  g^ven, 
and  the  promises  made,  and  the  orders 
sent,  and  the  delays  which  would  have 
taken  place  in   the  reception  of  those 
orders,  and  all  the  while  the  Bussian 


Mission  a  fact,  and  received  and  made 
a  great  deal  of  in  Afghanistan  ?    If  we 
had  taken  more  peremptory  measures 
for    its  withdrawal,   that    might    have 
brought  about  a  more  serious  conflict 
than  that  in  which  we  are  at  present 
engaged.     What  we  proposed  to  do  was 
to  meet  in  the  most  friendly  and,  at  the 
same  time,  the  most  efficacious  mode  the 
difficulty    in    which  we  were  placed. 
We  thought  we  would  send  a  friendly 
Mission  to  counterbalance  the  Bussian 
Mission  at  Afghanistan.      Had  it  been 
received — and  we  had  every  hope  that  it 
would    be   received — all   the    difficulty 
would  have  been  got  over  without  any 
quarrel  whatever.      Unfortunately,  the 
matter  had  gone    too    far.     We  have 
been  told  that  we  have  been  vicariously 
punishing  one    man     for    the    sin    of 
another.      The    course    we   took    was 
with  no  idea  of  punishing  anybody  at 
all.     Our  object  was  to   counteract  the 
move  of  Bussia  by  that  which  we  be- 
lieved to  be  at  once  the  most  salutary, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  the  most  effi- 
cacious course.      So  far  as  the  Border 
Tribes    are    concerned,     nothing    can 
be  clearer  than  our  duty  to  them.     We 
applied  to  them  to  give  us  a  safe  con- 
duct.    They  gave  it  through  their  own 
territory,  where  the  Ameer  had  no  busi- 
ness ;  and  when  they  had  done  that,  they 
said — **  Give  us  protection.     We    have 
for  your  sake  incurred  the  wrath  of  the 
Ameer — he  is  our  enemy,"  and  we  were 
bound  by  every  consideration  of  justice 
and  policy  to  give  it  to  them.     I  thank 
the  House  for  having  listened  to  me 
with  so  much  patience  and  at  such  an 
hour.     There  is  much  more  that  one 
could  say;    but  I  think  I  have  said 
enough  to  make  good  my  case.     I  will 
merely  repeat  that   the   views  of   the 
Government,  and  more  particularly  the 
personal    views   of  my    noble  Friend, 
Lord    Salisbury,  and    myself,    might, 
perhaps,    have  been  more    charitably 
considered    by    those    who    remember 
what  our  views  in  former  times  have 
been.    I  was  glad  to  see  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  the  Haddington  Burghs 
(Lord    William     Hay),    and    hearing 
him  speak  in  the  House.     I  could  not 
help  remembering  that    the   last  time 
we  crossed   swords    in  an   Indian  de- 
bate was  at'  a  time  when  I  was  carrying 
out  a  policy  initiated  by  Lord  Salisbury, 
but    somewhat  coldly  looked  upon  by 
Members  of  the  liberal  Party,  for  the 
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restoration  of  the  Principality  of  Mysore 
to  a  Native  Euler.  I  think  it  is  hardly 
from  those  who  have  held  such  views 
as  that,  that  you  would  expect  to  find 
a  policy  of  annexation  proceeding.  No- 
thing can  be  more  contrary  to  our  feel- 
ing, nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to 
our  principles,  than  such  a  policy  as 
this.  On  the  other  hand,  charged  as 
we  are,  and  still  may  be  for  some  little 
time  longer,  in  spite  of  the  noble  Lord, 
with  the  fortunes  and  the  destinies  of 
this  great  Empire,  we  intend  to  do  our 
duty  by  it,  and  not  to  be  deterred 
by  any  misrepresentations  that  may  be 
made  of  us. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  many 
Members  who  had  had  great  experience 
of  India,  and  who  had  held  the  highest 
offices  there — such  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Sunderland  (Sir 
Henry  Havelock),  and  others — ^had  de- 
sired to  speak.  They  would  have  an 
overwhelming  case,  if  they  asked  for  an 
adjournment ;  but  he  acknowledged  that 
it  would  be  most  inconvenient,  as  that 
was  the  last  day  of  the  week.  He 
hoped,  however,  it  would  be  understood 
that  those  Members  who  could  not  do  so 
now  would  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing what  they  now  felt  on  the  Mo- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett). 


Question  put. 

The    House    divided :— *  Ayes    328 ; 
Noes  227  :  Majority  101. 

AYES. 


Agnew,  R.  V. 
AUcroft,  J.  D. 
Allsopp,  C. 
AUsopp,  H. 
Anstruther,  Sir  "W. 
Arbuthnot,  Lt.-Ck)l.  G. 
Archdale,  W.  H. 
Arkwright,  A.  P. 
Arkwright,  F.     ' 
Assheton,  K. 
Astley,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bagge,  Sir  W. 
Bailey,  Sir  J.  R. 
Balfour,  A.  J. 
Baring,  T.  C* 
Barne,  F.  St.  J.  N. 
Barrington,  Viscount 
Barttolot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Bates,  £. 
Bateson,  Sir  T. 
Beach,rt.hon.  SirM.H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Bective,  Earl  of 
Benett-Stanf Old,  Y.  F. 


Bentinck,  rt.  hon.  G.  C. 
Bentinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Beresford,  G.  De  la  P. 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Birloy,  H. 

Blackbume,  CoL  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel  J. 
Bousfiold,  Col.  N.  G.  P. 
Bowen,  J.  B. 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Brady,  J. 
Brise,  Colonel  R. 
Broadley,  W.  H.  H. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Bruce,  hon.  T. 
Bruen,  H. 
Brymer,  W.  E. 
Bulwer,  J.  R. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,  Sir  W.  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
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Cameron,  D. 
Campbell,  C. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Castleroagh,  Viscount 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Cedl,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Chaino,  J. 
Chaplin,  Colonel  E. 
Chaplin,  H. 
Charley,  W.  T. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Churchill,  Lord  R. 
Clire,  Col.  hon.  G.  W. 
Close,  M.  C. 
Clowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cochrane,  A.D.W.R.B. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope,  O.  E. 
Cordes,  T. 

Corry,  hon.  H.  W.  L. 
Corry,  J.  P. 
Cotton,  W.  J.  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  R.  A. 
Cubitt,  G. 

Cuninghame,  Sir  W. 
Cust,  H.  C. 
Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dahymple,  C. 
Davenport,  "W.  B. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Denison,  W.  B. 
Denison,  "W.  E. 
Dick,  F. 

Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Dyott,  Colonel  R. 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,    Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  Sir  P.  G. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elcho,  Lord 
Elliot,  G.  W. 
Elphin8tone,SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Estcourt,  G.  S. 
Ewart,  W. 
Ewing,  A.  O. 
Fellowes,  E. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Floyor,  J. 

Folkestone,  Viscount 
Forester,  C.  T.  W. 
Forsyth,  W. 
Foster,  W.  H. 
Fremantle,  hon.  T.  F. 
Freshfield,  C.  K. 
Gallwey,  Sir  W.  P. 
Galway,  Viscount 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Gardner,    R.  Richard- 

son- 
Garfit,  T. 
Gamier^  J.  C. 
Gathome-Hardy ,  hn.  A . 
Gathome-Hardy,  hn.S. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  £. 
Giffard,  Sir  H.  S. 
Giles,  A. 


GUmn,  Sir  R.  T. 
Goadard,  A.  L. 
Goldnoy,  G. 
Gordon,  W. 
Goro-Langton,  W.  S. 
Gorst,  J.  E. 
Goulding,  W. 
(Trantham,  W. 
Grecnall,  Sir  G. 
Gregorj',  G.  B. 
Guinness,  Sir  A. 
Hall,  A.  W. 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  Lord  C.  J. 
Hamilton,   right  hon. 

Ix>nl  G. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  R.  B.    . 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Hanbury,  R.  W. 
Harcourt,  E.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Harvey,  Sir  R,  B. 
Hav,  rt.  hn.  Sir  J.  C.  D. 
Heath,  R. 

Helmsloy,  Viscount 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  hon.  8. 
Hcrmon,  E. 
Hen'ey,  Lord  F. 
Hcvgate,  W.  U. 
Hick,  J. 

Hildyard,  T.  B.  T. 
Hill,  A.  S. 
Holford,  J.  P.  G. 
Uolkcr,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Holmesdale,  Viscount 
Holt,  J.  M. 
Homo,  Captain  D.  M. 
Hood,  Captain  hon.  A. 
.  W.  A.  N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B. 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hubbard,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Isaac,  S. 

Jer^-is,  Col.  H.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  Sir  F. 
Jolliffe,  hon.  S. 
Jones,  J. 

Kennard,  Col.  E.  H. 
Kennaway,  Sir  J.  U. 
King-Harman,  E.  H. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Knowles,  T. 
Lacon,  Sir  E.  11.  K. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Lechmcre,  Sir  E.  A.  H. 
Lcc,  Major  V. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Logh,  W.  J. 
Lcighton,  Sir  B. 
Lcighten,  S. 
liennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Leslie,  Sir  J. 
Lewis,  C.  E. 
Lewis,  O. 

Lewisham,  Viscount 
Lindsay,  Col.  B.  L. 
Lindsay,  Lord 
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liloyd,  S. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  "W. 
Lowther,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
Mac  Ivor,  1). 
:M'Garel-IIo-ff,  Sir  J. 
I^Iakinfl,  Colonel  W.  T. 
]Mandoville,  Viscount 
Mannei-s,  i*t.  hn.  Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marton,  A.  G. 
blaster,  T.  W.  C. 
I^IeUor,  T.  W. 
^McTo wether,  C.  G. 
]\[ilus,  Sir  r.  J.  W. 
MilLs  A. 
Mills,  Sii'  C.  n. 
!RIonckton,  F. 
]M<)ntgonierie,  R. 
]^Iontgoniery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Moore,  A. 
iilooro,  S. 

iloray,  Colonel  II.  D. 
Morgan,  hon.  F. 
^lorria,  G. 

Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
^lulhoUand,  J. 
Muncaater,  Lord 
Kagliten,  Lt.-Col.  A.R. 
Newdegate,  C.  N. 
Is'ewpoi-t,  Yiscoilnt 
Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Xtjrth,  Colonel 
Northcote,  rt.  hon.  Sir 

S.  H. 
O'Leary,  W. 
O'Neill,  hon.  E. 
Onslow,  D. 
I'agct,  R.  H. 
Italic,  Sir  L. 
Parkor,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
reek.  Sir  II. 
i\ol,  rt.  hon.  Sir  R. 
Pell,  A. 

lYniberton,  E.  L. 
Pennant,  hon.  G. 
l*ei)loe.  Major  D.  P. 
I'orcy,  Earl 
Phipps,  P. 
l*iin,  CHiptain  B. 
Phmket,  hon.  1).  R. 
IMunkett,  hon.  R. 
l»olhill  -  Turner,  Capt. 

F.  C. 
PoweU,  W. 
l>raod.  C.  T. 
Pracd,  H.  B. 
Pull  dt on,  J.  H. 
liiiikes,  II.  C. 
Read,  C.  S. 
Rcndlesham,  Lord 
Repton,  G.  W. 
Ridley,  E. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ripley,  U.  W. 
Ritchie,  C.  T. 
liodweU,  B.  B.  H. 
Roebuck,  rt.  hn.  J.  A. 
Roth8child,SirN.M.do 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 


Rvder,  G.  R. 
Salt,  T. 

Sanderson,  T.  K. 
Sandon,  A'iscount 
Sclater- Booth,  rt.hn.G. 
Scott,  liord  II. 
Scott,  M.  D. 
Sehvin  -  Ibbotson,   Sir 

II.  J. 
Sevemc,  J.  E. 
Sliirlev,  S.  E. 
Sliute,*  General  C.  C. 
Sidebottom,  T.  11. 
Sim  ends,  AV.  B. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  F.  C. 
Smith,  S.  G. 
Smith,  rt.  hn.  "W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Spinks,  Serjeant  F.  L. 
Staff »)rd,  Marquess  of 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  S. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  Col.  F. 
Starkey,  L.  R. 
Starkie,  J.  P.  G. 
Steero,  L. 
Stewart,  M.  J. 
Storer,  G. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt.  hon.  Col. 
Tennant,  R. 
ThomhiU,  T. 
Thwaites,  D. 
Tliynne,  Lord  II.  F. 
ToUomache,hon.  W.  F. 
Torr,  J. 
Tromayne,  A. 
Treniavne,  J. 
Trevor,LordA.E.mil- 
Turnor,  E. 
Vemer,  E.  W. 
AVait,  W.  K. 
Walker,  O.  O. 
Walker,  T.  E. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Walpole,  rt.  hon.  S. 
Walsh,  hon.  A. 
Walter,  J. 
Warburton,  P.  E. 
Ward,  M.  F. 
Watney,  J. 
Watson,  rt.  hon.  W. 
Welby-Gregory,SirW. 
Wcllesley,  Colonel  H. 
Wells,  E. 
Wethered,  T.  O. 
Whoelhouso,  W.  S.  J. 
Wilmot,  Sir  H. 
Wilson,  W. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wroughton,  P. 
WyncUiam,  hon.  P. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Yeaman,  J. 
Yorke,  J.  R. 

TELLERS. 

Dyko,  Sir  W.  H. 
Winn,  R. 


NOES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
AUen,  W.  S. 
Amor}',  Sir  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Ashley,  hon.  E.  M. 
Backhouse,  E. 
Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Barclay,  J.  W. 
Barran,  J. 
Bass,  A. 
Bass,  H. 

Baxter,  rt.  hn.  W.  E. 
Bazley,  Sir  T. 
Beaumont,  Colonel  F. 
Bell,  I.  L. 
Biddulph,  M. 
Blake,  T. 

Blennerhassett,  R.  P. 
Brassey,  H.  A. 
Briggs,  W.  E. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Bright,  rt.  hn.  John 
Bristowe,  S.  B. 
Brocklehurst,  W.  C. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brooks,  M. 
Brown,  A.  H. 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Browne,  G.  E. 
Bruce,  Lord  C. 
Burt,  T. 
Cameron,  0. 
Campbell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  -Bannorman, 

H. 
Carington,  Col.  hon.  W. 
Cartwright,  W.  0. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Cavendish,  Lord  G. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chamberlain,  J. 
Chambers,  Sir  T. 
Childer8,rt.hn.H.C.E. 
Cholmeley,  Sir  H. 
Clarke,  J.  C. 
Clifford,  C.  C. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colebrooko,  Sir  T.  E. 
Collins,  E. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Corbett,  J. 
Cotes,  C.  0. 
Courtauld,  G. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Cowan,  J. 
Cowpcr,  hon.  II.  F. 
Cross,  J.  K. 
Davies,  D. 
Davies,  R. 
Delahunty,  J. 
Dickson,  T.  A. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Doddii,  J. 

Dodflon,  rt.  hoiL  J.  G. 
Downing,  M*C. 
Duff,  M.  E.  G. 
Duff,  R.  W. 


Dundas,  J.  C. 
Earp,  T. 
Edge,  S.  R. 
Edwards,  H. 
Egerton,  Admiral  hn.F. 
Ennis,  N. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Fitzmaurice,  Lord  E. 
Fitzwilliam,  hn.  W.  J 
Fletcher,  I. 
Foljambe,  F.  J.  8. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
French,  hn.  C. 
Gladstone,  rt.  hn.W.E. 
Gladstone,  W.  II. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Gordon,  Lord  D. 
GoBchen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourloy,  E.  T. 
Gower,  hon.  E.  F.  L. 
Grant,  A. 
Gray,  E.  D. 
Grosvonor,  Lord  R. 
Ilankey,  T. 
Harcourt,  Sir  W.  V. 
Harrison,  C. 
Harrison,  J.  F. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hay,  Lord  W.  M. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Henry,  M. 
Herschell,  F. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Holland,  S. 
Holms,  J. 
Hohns,  W. 
Hopwood,  C.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  C. 
Howard,  E.  S. 
Hutchinson,  J.  D. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
James,  W.  H. 
James,  Sir  H. 
Jenkins,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  £. 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
Kay    -    Shuttleworih, 

SirU. 
Kingscote,  Colonel 
Knatchbull  -  Hugesson, 

rt.  hon.  E. 
Laing,  S. 
Laverton,  A. 
Law,  rt.  hon.  H. 
Lawson,  Sir  W, 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Lefevre,  G.  J.  S. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Lloyd,  M. 
Lowe,  rt.  hon.  R. 
Lubbock,  Sir  J. 
Lush,  Dr. 
Lusk,  Sir  A. 
Macdonald,  A. 
Macduff,  Viscount 
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Mackintosh,  C.  F. 
M* Arthur,  A. 
M'Kenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
M'Lagan,  P. 
McLaren,  D. 
Maitland,  J. 
Maitland,  AV.  F. 
Marjoribanks,  Sir  D.  G. 
Marling,  S.  S. 
Martin,  P. 

Massey,  rt.  hon.  W.  N. 
Mathdson,  A. 
Mcldon,  C.  H. 
^liddleton.  Sir  A.  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morgan,  G.  O. 
Morley,  S. 
Mundella,  A.  J. 
Muntz,  P.  H. 
Mure,  Colonel  W. 
Noel,  E. 

Nolan,  Major  J.  P. 
Norwood,  C.  M. 
O'Beimo,  Major  F. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
O'Conor,  D.  M. 
O'Conor  Don,  The 
O'Donnell,  F.  H. 
O'Gorman,  P. 
O'ReiUy,  M. 
O'Shaughnessy,  R. 
Otway,  A.  J. 
Palmer,  C.  M. 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  C.  8. 
Pease,  J.  "W. 
Peel,  A.  W. 
Pender,  J. 
Pennington,  F. 
Perkins,  Sir  F. 
Philips,  R.  N. 
Playudr,  rt.  hon.  L. 
Portman,  hon.  W.  H.  B. 
Price,  W.  E. 
RaUi,  P. 
Ramsay,  J. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Address  accordingly  read    a  second 
time.     [See  page  88.] 

Address  agreed  to : — To  be  presented 
by  Privy  Councillors. 


Rathbone,  W. 
Richard,  H. 
Roberts,  J. 
Robertson,  H. 
Russell,  Lord  A. 
Rylandj,  P. 
St.  Aubyn,  Sir  J. 
Samuclson,  B. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Sheil.  E. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stanton,  A.  J. 
Stevenson,  J.  C. 
Stewart,  J. 

Stuart,  Col.  J.  F.D.C. 
Sullivan,  A.  M. 
Swanston,  A. 
Tavistock,  Marquess  of 
Taylor,  D. 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Temple,  right  hon.  W. 

Cowper- 
Tracy,  hon.  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G.  0. 
ViWan,  A.  P. 
Vivian,  H.  H. 
AVaddy,  8.  D. 
Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H. 
Weguelin,  T.  M. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Whitworth,  B. 
Whitworth,  W. 
Williams,  B.  T. 
Williams,  W. 
Wilson,  C. 
Wilson,  I. 
Wilson,  Sir  M. 
Toung,  A.  W. 

TBLLBR8. 

Adam,  rt.  hn.  W.  P. 
Kensington,  Lord 


SUPPLY. 


Reeohedf  **  That  this  House  will,  upon 
Monday  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  Supply  to  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty." 

WAYS  AND  MEANS. 

Reeohed,  **  That  this  House  will,  upon 
Monday  next,  resolve  itself  into  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  of  the  Ways  and 
Means  for  raising  the  Supply  to  be 
granted  to  Her  Majesty." 


BXTRIAL  OBOUNDS    BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Wilbbaham  Egbbton,  Bill 
to  give  additional  facilities  for  the  proTision  of 
Burial  Qroonds,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  byMr. 
WiLBRAHAM  EoERTON,  Earl  Pebct,  Mt.  Hbt- 
OATB,  and  Mr.  Birlet. 

Bill  presentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  63] 

BANKBITPTCT  ACT  ( 1 869)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sampson  Lloti),  Bill  to 
amend  "  ITie  Bankruptcy  Act,  1869,"  ordered  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Sampson  Llotd,  Mr. 
Norwood,  Mr.  Whitwbll,  and  Mr.  Riplbt. 

Bill  presentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  64.] 

House  adjourned  at  half  after  Two  o'clock 

till  Monday  next 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday,  I6th  December ,  1878. 


MINUTES.]— Nbw  Member  Sworn— Lewis 
Fry,  esquire, /or  Bristol. 

Select  Committee — Kitchen  and  Refreshment 
Rooms  (House  of  Commons),  appointed  and 
nomit%ated. 

Public  Bills  —  Ordered  —  Firei  Beading-^ 
Bankers'  Books  (Evidence)*  [65J*  Dispen- 
saries (Ireland)  *  [66]. 

Committee — J2«^r^— -l)iBqualificatLon  by  Medical 
BeUef  ♦  [22]. 

QUESTIONS. 


AFGHANISTAN      (MILITARY     OPERA- 
TIONS)—PRESS  CORRESPONDENCE. 

QXTESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  If  newspaper 
correspondents  with  the  Army  in  Af- 
ghanistan are  allowed  to  proceed  to 
the  front,  and  to  send  letters,  and  tele- 
grams home  without  restriction ;  and,  if 
not,  what  rules  have  been  framed  to 
gOYem  their  correspondence  ? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE:  In  consequenoe 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member's  Ques- 
tion, we  telegpraphed  to  India,  and  haye 
received  the  following  reply : — 

**  (From  the  Viceroy,  Lahore.) 

'*  16th  December,  1878. 

**  Following  sabstance  of  rules  iasaed  by  Go» 
remment  regarding  Press  correspondence ; —> 
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Apptond  ocffrMpoodenta  allowed  toaccompuiy 
Bwd  colamna,  receiving'  earring  and  camp 
eqidpue  on  Mine  terms  as  other  offlcora,  and 
•Mi  officcr'a  rations  on  payment.  No  restricdon 
or  mporririoD  otot  coireBpondenco.  OfEoers 
ecwDwnding  oolumns  empowered,  if  they  think 
■ecenuy,  to  require  telegraphic  messages  to  be 
■iibmitt(>d  for  inspection.  OSicers  comnumding 
at  Frontier  stationa  authorized  on  emergrncy 
temporarily  to  order  stoppage  of  all  tolegTnms 
niating  to  morementa  of  troops,  unless  counter. 
aigned  hy  staff  officer.  Commaader-in-Chiof 
hlU  foTUier  issued  orders  prohibitiDg  staff 
oScen  writing  for  papers,  as  he  considers  their 
tinie  ahoold  be  fnlly  occupied  with  their  proper 


MARRIED   WOMEN'S    PROPERTY   ACT, 
1870— CASE  OF  MRS.  M'CAHTHT. 


Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney Oenerol,  If  he  has  received  any 
further  information  in  regard  to  the 
oaae  of  Mrs.  M'Carthy,  whose  husband 
having  taken  away  in  her  absence  cer- 
tain property  belonging  to  her  fshe 
having  a  protection  order  as  well  as  a 
decree  of  judicial  separation,  and  all  her 
property  having  been  upon  her  marriage 
setUed  upon  her  for  her  absolute  use), 
Mr.  Headlam,  stipendiary  magistrate 
for  Manchester,  has  decided  adversely 
to  her  upon  the  ground  that  he  "  did 
not  believe  that  section"  (section  11  of 
'*  The  Married  Women's  Property  Act, 
1B70")  "was  intended  to  enable  a 
woman  to  prosecute  her  husband  for 
stealing  her  goods ; "  and,  if  he  can 
now  state  whether  the  Qovemment  in- 
tend to  propose  any  amendment  of  the 
Law? 

The  ATTOENET  GENEBAL  (Sir 
Joira  Holkeb),  in  reply,  said,  he  be- 
lieved the  facts  were  correctly  stated  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleinan.  It 
was  not  for  him  to  pronounce  any 
opinion  on  the  correctness  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  stipendiary  magistrate  for 
Manchester,  because  if  it  were  incorrect 
it  would,  no  doubt,  be  reviewed  by  a 
Court  of  Law.     The  section  referred  to, 

Providing  that  a  married  woman  should 
ave  in  her  own  name  the  same  reme- 
dies, civil  and  criminal,  against  all  per- 
sons whomsoever,  for  Uie  protection  of 
such  wages,  eaminsa,  property,  and 
chattels  as  are  hers  loi  her  own  use,  as 
if  they  belonged  to  her  as  an  nnmarried 
woman,  was  very  plain  and  intelligible 
in  its  provisions,  and  no  amendment  of 
the  Iaw  was  necessary. 


FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES    ACT,    1875— 

LEGISLATION.— QUESTIOH". 
8m  CHARLES  "W.  DILKE  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  his 
attention  has  been  called  to  the  deciaiOQ 
given  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  in 
the  case  of  Holt  and  the  United  Patriots 
Benefit  Society,  and  to  the  remarks  of 
the  Judges  on  the  construction  of  the 
Friendly  Societies  Act ;  whether  the 
Friendly  Societies  bad  previously  been 
informed  by  the  Begistrar  that  by  sec- 
tion 22  they  had  tho  power  to  settle  dis- 
putes by  their  own  arbitration,  and  that 
section  30  only  applied  to  sociedoe  re- 
ceiving  contributions  by  collectors,  and 
at  a  greater  distance  than  ten  miles 
from  their  registered  office ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Government  intend  to  propose 
further  legislation  in  consequence  of  tho 
judgment  of  the  Court? 

^ftE  OHANCELLOE  op  the  EXCHE- 
QITEB,  in  reply,  said,  that  so  far  as  he 
could  understand  the  decision  it  was 
not  in  accordance  with  the  intentions  of 
the  framers  of  the  Act.  It  was  not  for 
him  to  dispute  the  decision  referred  to ; 
but  Friendly  Societies  had  previously 
bean  informed  by  the  Eegistrar  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  intention  of  the  Act, 
and,  undoubtedly,  if  the  decision  referred 
to  was  right  it  would  be  necessary  that 
some  short  amending  Act  should  be 
passed. 

MEDICAL  ACT,  18SB.— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  a.  MILLS  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Government  to 
introduce  any  measure  to  amend  the 
Medical  Act  of  1856 ;  and,  whether,  in 
the  event  of  any  such  Bill  being  brought 
in,  it  is  proposed  to  deal  with  the  con- 
stitution  of  the  Medical  Council  ? 

LoBD  QEOEGE  HAMILTON:  We 
hope  to  be  able  to  introduce  and  pass 
this  Session  a  measure  amending  the 
Medical  Act  of  1858.  The  constitution 
of  the  Medical  Council  is  a  matter  of 
considerable  difficulty  and  importance, 
in  respect  to  which  we  think  further 
inquiry  is  necessary  before  any  legisla- 
tion could  be  attempted. 

education  acts  — the  bkyi8ed 
code-bbthrns.-qcestion. 

Mr.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Vioe 
President  of  the  Qoonctl,  Whether  ho  is 
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now  prepared  with  &  soheme  for  relienug 
certificated  teachers  £rom  tlie  largta 
ttmoimt  of  compulsory  and  unremnue- 
rated  clerical  labour  imposed  upon  them 
by  the  Kevised  Code  F 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  We 
have  considered  the  question,  and  shall 
be  prepared  after  Christmas  to  state  how 
we  propose  to  reduce  to  a  minimnm  the 
Beturus  nBcessary  to  carry  out  the 
Education  Acts.  It  will  not,  however, 
be  possible  this  year  to  diffuse  witli 
the  Itotums  required  to  be  made  on 
the  1st  of  January,  1879,  to  the  local 
authorities  under  the  Edncatlon  Act, 
1876. 


Mk.  WHITBRKU)  (for  Mr.  James) 
asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  he  can  inform  the 
House  when  the  Arbitration  on  the 
subject  of  the  boundary  between  the 
Trausvaal  and  Zululand  will  be  com- 
pleted ;  and,  whether  it  is  true  that 
Colonel  Wood  crossed  the  disputed  ter- 
ritory with  a  military  force  before  the 
question  of  ownership  had  been  settled! 

SiH  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
The  subject  which  is  generally  known 
as  the  boundary  dispute  between  the 
TransTsal  and  Zululand  was  referred  to 
three  Commissioners,  appointed  by  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer,  who  were  directed  to 
hold  an  inquiry  on  the  spot  and  report 
the  facts  of  the  case,  but  not  to  make 
any  award  or  arbitration  with  respect  to 
it.  Their  Report  was  sent  to  Sir  Bartle 
Frere,  who  is  now  in  Natal,  the  prin- 
cipal object  of  his  visit  there  being  to 
arrive  at  a  decision  upon  this  mattery 
and  I  understand  that  he  has  already 
informed  Cetywayo  that  he  is  prepared 
to  communicate  that  decision  to  him.  I 
believe  that  the  action  taken  by  Colonel 
Wood  was  to  the  following  effect : — 
The  settlers  at  Luneburg,  a  place  north 
of  the  Pongolo  River,  to  which  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Zulu  King  has  any 
right  whatever,  and  which  is  outside  the 
disputed  territory  inquired  into  by  the 
Boundary  CommiBsion,  were  reported  to 
have  received  notice  to  quit  their  farms 
Irom  a  Zulu  Chief.  Colonel  Wood  took 
a  small  body  of  Her  Majesty's  troops  to 
Luneberg  for  their  protection,  and  in 
doing  BO  may  have  onwwd  the  terhtory 
Ilr.Mwuhlh  ' 
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which  is  now  tiie  sabjeot  of  arbitrntion. 
I  believe  he  acted  on  his  own  reapon- 
sibilitj ;  but  so  far  as  the  aoooonts 
which  have  yet  reached  me  enable  me 
to  judge,  I  do  not  see  how  he  oould  have 
taken  any  other  course  conBistantly  with 
his  duty. 

THE  RAILWAY  COMUISSION;— LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  J>.  TAYLOR  asked  the  Re- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  it 
is  the  intention  of  Government  to  in- 
crease the  powers  of  the  Railway  Com- 
mission  as  suggested  in  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission  on  Railway  Ac- 
cidents, and  recommended  by  the  Uoom- 
bers  of  Commerce  ? 

ViBoouHT  8AND0N :  As  I  informed 
the  House  last  Session,  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  introduce  a 
Bill  next  year  for  continuing  the  Rail- 
way Commission.  I  am  g^vine  mj  most 
careful  consideration  to  the  subject ;  bat 
I  must  beg  leave  to  be  excused  trora 
stating  what  will  be  the  provisions  of 
the  intended  Bill  until  we  bring  the 
measure  itself  before  the  notice  of  Fai- 
liament. 

EOTAL  HIBERNIAN  MILITAEY  SCHOOL 
(DUBLIN)--aUESTION. 

Majob  O'BEIRNE  asked  the  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland,  Why  the  appoint- 
ment of  Commandant  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Military  School,  Dublin,  is 
not  subject  to  the  five  years'  rule,  tias 
appointment  being  hitherto  filled  by  an 
Officer  of  the  Army  unattached;  and,  is 
it  to  be  understood,  &om  a  statement 
recently  made  in  the  "Irish  Times" 
newspaper,  that  the  present  Chairman  of 
the  Irish  Board  of  Works  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  Command  of  the  Royal 
Hibernian  Military  School  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHEE:  Mr.  Speaker— 
Neither  of  the  posts  to  which  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  refers  are  in  the 
gilt  or  under  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Government.  I  had  not  myself  pre- 
viously heard  any  rumour  similar  to 
that  which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
mentions,  and  I  cannot  say  if  there  is 
any  truth  in  it. 

JAPAN-CASE  OF  JOHN  HAHTLEY. 

QXIESIIOIT. 

Mb.  mark  STEWART  asked  the 
Under  Seoretoty  of  State  £»  Poreign 
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Affairs,  Whether  the  Beport  from  Sir 
Harry  Parkes,  our  Minister  in  Japan, 
in  reference  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  judg- 
ments in  the  case  of  John  Haxtleyy 
accused  on  two  occasions  of  smuggling 
opium  into  Japan,  has  been  receiyed; 
"whether  the  judgment  is  confirmed  or 
reversed ;  and,  whether  the  Papers  will 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  at 
this  timer 

Mb.  BOURKE,  in  reply,  said,  the 
Beport  had  been  received  at  iiie  Foreign 
Office.  The  Foreign  Office  had  no  power 
to  confirm  or  reverse  the  judmient. 
He  did  not  believe  there  womd  be  any 
public  advantage  in  producing  the 
I^apers. 


EGYPT— THE  COMMISSIONEES  OP  THE 
DAIRA  LANDS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  B.  SAMUELSON  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  WheUier 
he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
any  Papers  showing  the  agreement 
between  this  Goimtiy  and  the  Khedive 
of  £g3rpt  which  enabled  the  Marq^s  of 
Salisbury,  in  his  Letter  to  Lord  Lyons 
of  24th  October  1 878  (Papers,  Egypt, 
No.  2,  1878),  to  state  that  the  person 
nominated  by  Her  Majesty's  Gbvem- 
ment  as  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  the 
Daira  Lands  shall  not  be  divested  of 
his  functions  without  their  previous 
consent  ?         

The  OHANOELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QIJEB:  There  would  be  no  objection 
to  the  production  of  these  Papers  when 
the  Correspondence  is  complete,  which 
it  is  not  quite  at  the  present  moment. 
When  it  is  the  hon.  Member  can  have 
them  by  moving. 


PARLIAMENTARY  REPORTINa  —  RE- 
APPOINTMENT OP  THE  SELECT 
COMMITTEE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  asked  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  it  was 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
to  propose  the  re-appointment  of  the 
Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary 
Beporting  after  the  adjournment  for 
Christmas  ? 

Me.  W.  H.  SMITH:  Yes,  Sir;  it 
is  the  intention  of  the  Qovemment  to 
propose  the  re-appointment  of  that  Com- 
mittee after  the  re-assembling  of  the 
House  in  February. 


TURKEY— RUMOURED    ANGLO- 
TURKISH  CONVENTION—QUESTION. 

Mr.  DILLWYN:  I  beg  to  ask  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  a  Question, 
of  which  I  have  given  him  private 
Notice,  Whether  there  is  any  foundation 
whatever  for  the  report  of  a  new  Anglo- 
Turkish  Convention  ?  I  would  not  have 
asked  this  Question  if  it  were  merely  a 
rumour;  but  I  am  aware  of  the  fact 
that  the  report  is  believed  in  foreign 
Embassies. 

The  CHANCELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEB  :  There  is  no  truth  in  the  report, 
except,  of  course,  so  far  as  it  may  relate 
to  the  negotiations  that  have  been  going 
on  with  reg^ard  to  the  arrangements  to 
be  made  in  relation  to  Cyprus. 

SOUTH  APRIOA— THE  ZULU  KINO. 

QT7E8TIOKS. 

Mr.  COUBTNEY  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether 
there  was  any  truth  in  the  statement 
made  in  a  Beuter's  telegram,  published 
that  morning,  to  the  effect  that  Sir 
Bartle  Frere  had  addressed  an  ultimatum 
to  the  King  of  the  Zulus;  and,  if  so, 
whether  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  could 
give  any  information  as  to  the  nature  of 
that  ultimatum  ? 

Mb.  WHITWELL  asked.  If  there 
was  no  truth  in  the  report,  what  were 
the  present  relations  between  the  King 
of  the  Zulus  and  the  Government  of 
South  Africa  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
The  present  state  of  our  relations  with 
the  Zulus  is  tmdoubtedly  threatening, 
but  not,  I  hope,  quite  of  the  nature  that 
might  be  assumed  from  the  telegram 
which  has  been  referred  to  by  the  non. 
Member.  The  last  telegram  which  I 
received  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  as 
follows,  dated  November  19 : — 

**  We  have  desired  Cetywayo  to  Bommon  his 
councillors  and  send  proper  persons  to  receive 
the  award  regarding  the  disputed  territory,  and 
farther  communications  regarding  our  future 
relations." 

That,  I  think,  must  be  the  message 
which  is  described  in  The  Timet  telegram 
of  November  26  as  an  ultimatum.  So 
far  from  bearing  the  character  ordinarily 
attached  to  that  term,  I  think  there  is 
good  reason  to  hope  that  it  may  lead  to 
a  peaceful  setUement  of  the  questions  at 
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and  BO  liigbl J  i^preoiated  for  the  noble- 
ness, tendemessy  and  true  womanliness 
of  her  character.  At  the  same  time,  one 
can  hardly  avoid  linffering  for  a  moment 
on  the  recollection  of  one  whose  life  has 
been  cut  short  so  early,  and,  looking  at 
human  considerations,  one  would  say  so 
prematurely.  Apart  altogether  from  her 
Royal  birth  and  her  exalted  station. 
Princess  Alice  had  qualities  to  command 
love  and  admiration — ^whether  we  think 
of  her  as  a  daughter  ministering  at  the 
dying  bed  of  her  father,  as  a  sister 
exertinff  herself  as  a  careful,  affectionate, 
and  skm ul  nurse  to  her  brother  when 
he  lay  almost  at  the  point  of  death,  as  a 
tender  mother  who  may  be  said  to  havo 
sacrificed  her  life  in  her  affectionate  care 
of  her  own  children,  or  whether  we  re- 
call the  time  when  she  came  forward  to 
alleviate  the  sufferings  of  the  sick  and 
wounded  of  her  adopted  country.  We 
remember  how  every  English  heart 
throbbed  to  know  that  these  noble  deeds 
were  done  by  a  daughter  of  England. 
Whatever  may  be  the  capacity  in  which 
we  recognize  that  combination  of  quali- 
ties— ^that  combination  of  warmuL  of 
heart,  soundness  of  judgment,  and 
practical  energy  which  go  to  make  up 
the  type  of  a  perfect  woman — we  feel 
that  she  is  to  be  lamented  for  the  sake 
of  those  she  has  left  behind,  especially 
in  her  own  family,  where  we  see  that 
strong  instinct  of  domestic  affection 
which  endears  them  so  much  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry.  Most  of  all  do 
we  lament  her  death  because  of  the  blow 
that  has  fallen  on  the  Queen.  This  is 
the  first  g^eat  domestic  sorrow  that  has 
come  upon  Her  Majesty  since,  17  years 

X,  and  on  the  same  day,  that  one  great 
w  of  her  life  was  given.  We  feel 
that  before  such  a  sorrow  it  is  almost 
impossible  to  speak ;  and  yet  we  know 
that  words  of  sympathy  are  most 
valuable,  and  that  by  no  one  is  the 
power  of  sympathy  more  valued  than  by 
Her  Majesty,  for  we  have  her  own  ex- 
ample to  show  that  no  calamity  falls 
upon  any  portion  of  her  people  but  she 
is  the  first,  by  kindly  woras  and  kindly 
message,  to  manifest  her  own  sympathy. 
I  feel  convinced  the  House  will  unani- 
mously agree  to  an  Address  which  will 
testify  at  once  our  personal  affection  for 
the  Sovereign,  our  deep  sorrow  for  her 
loss,  and  our  earnest  prater  that  Ood  may 
support  her  in  her  affliction.  I  beg  to 
move — 


issue;  but  this,  of  course,  greatly  de- 
pends on  the  disposition  of  the  Zulu 
feng. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  COURTS— THE  DEAN 
OF  ARCHES.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney General,  Whether  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  to 
propose,  after  the  adjournment  for 
Christmas,  any  measure  for  reconciling 
the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  which  has 
arisen  between  the  Court  over  which  Lord 
Penzance  presided,  the  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench,  and  the  Judicial  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council  ? 

Thb  attorney  general  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  The  Court  of  Queen's 
Bench  has,  I  understand,  power  to  gprant 
a  prohibition  such  as  that  which  has 
recently  been  issued  by  that  Court.  That 
prohibition  is,  I  imderstand,  to  be 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Appeal; 
and  until  the  point  has  been  decided  it 
will  not  be  necessary  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  take  any  proceedings  in  regard 
to  it. 


MOTIONS. 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS   THE    GRAND 
DUCHESS  OF  HESSE  (PRINCESS  ALICE). 

ADDBESS  OF  CONDOLENCE. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  since  we  last  met  a  great 
sorrow  has  fallen  on  the  Queen  and  on 
the  country,  and  I  am  sure  I  express 
the  universal  sentiment  of  this  House 
when  I  propose  that  we  should  join  in 
an  Address  of  Condolence  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty on  the  lamented  death  of  the 
Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse — our  Princess 
Alice.  Sir,  it  has  been,  and  is,  the 
habit  of  this  House  to  sympathize  and 
to  express  sympathy  with  Her  Majesty 
on  all  occasions  of  domestic  joy  or  sorrow. 
There  are,  I  do  not  doubt,  many  hero — 
I  know  there  are  some — ^who  can  re- 
member the  Address  of  Congratulation 
on  the  birth  of  Princess  Alice,  and  the 
Address  of  Congratulation  on  her  happy 
marriage.  Now,  alas  !  it  falls  to  me  to 
ask  for  an  Address  of  Condolence  on  her 
decease.  I  feel  it  would  be  superfluous 
— indeed,  presumptuous — on  my  part  to 
speak  of  one  so  well  known  to  tis  all. 

Sir  Miehael  Sich'B^(^h 
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'*  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her 
Majesty,  to  express  the  deep  concern  of  this 
Honse  at  the  great  loss  which  Her  Majesty  has 
sostained  by  tiie  death  of  Her  Hoyal  Highness 
the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  Princess  A&ce  of 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  second  daughter  of 
Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  condole  with 
Her  Majesty  on  this  melancholy  occasion ;  to 
assure  Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will  ever 
feel  the  warmest  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerns Her  Majesty's  domestic  Relations;  and 
to  declare  the  ardent  wishes  of  this  House 
for  the  happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  Her 
Family." 

The  Mabqtiess  op  HAETINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  rise  to  second  the  Address  which 
has  been  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  to  say  I  feel  that 
eveiy  man  in  this  House  will  agree  with 
eveiy  word  that  has  fedlen  from  the 
riffht  hon.  Gentleman.  There  is  no  need 
of  many  words  on  such  an  occasion  as 
this.  The  English  people,  I  belieye,  feel 
deeply ;  but  they  are  not  prone  to  express 
their  emotions  loudly.  There  is  some- 
thing very  grand  and  touching  when  an 
emofion  either  of  joy  or  sorrow  spreads 
itself  over  a  whole  people — when  those 
deep  and  tender  feelings  which  are 
excited  by  the  events  of  human  life,  but 
which  are  generally  and  necessarily  re- 
stricted within  a  narrow  circle,  extend  to 
the  utmost  limits  of  a  great  Empire. 
Her  Majesty  and  her  children  may  be 
assured  that  when  they  rejoice,  or  when 
they  mourn,  the  people  of  this  country 
rejoice  and  mourn  with  them.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  referred 
to  that  time,  17  years  ago,  when  the 
first  great  calamity  afficted  the  Boyal 
Famify.  Most  of  us  can  remember  how 
at  that  time  every  man  felt  that  he  had 
suffered,  not  only  a  public,  but  a  private 
sorrow.  A  few  years  later,  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  also 
reminded  us,  the  whole  nation  watched, 
as  it  were,  by  the  sick  bed  of  His  Hoyal 
Highness  the  Prince  of  Wales.  The 
memory  of  Her  Boyal  Highness  Princess 
Alice  will  always  be  associated  with  the 
recollection  of  these  periods  of  mourning 
and  suspense;  and  the  devotion  she 
showed  as  a  daughter  and  a  sister  will 
never  be  forgotten  by  the  people  of  this 
country.  Sir,  we  do  not  desire  to  intrude 
on  the  grief  of  Her  Majesty  and  the 
Boyal  Family;  but  if  sympathy  under 
such  circumstances  as  the  present  be  any 
consolation.  Her  Majesty  may  rest  as- 
sured that  the  sentiments  which  are 
expressed  in  this  Address  itrp  but  fhe 


faithful  reflection  of  the  feelings  which 
exist  throughout  the  country. 

Besohedf  Nemine  Contradieente^  That  an 
humble  Address  be  presented  to  Her  Majesty,  to 
express  the  deep  concern  of  this  House  at  the 
great  loss  which  Her  Majesty  has  sustained  by 
tiie  death  of  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Hesse,  Princess  Alice  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireluid,  second  daughter  of  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to  condole  with  Her 
Majesty  on  this  melancholy  occasion. 

To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  this  House  wiU 
ever  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  whatever  con- 
cerns Her  Majesty's  domestic  Relations ;  and  to 
declare  tiie  ardent  wishes  of  this  House  for  the 
happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  Her  Family. 

To  be  presented  by  Privy  Councillors. 


THE  RHODOPE  COMMISSION. 

WITHDBAWJkli  OF  KOTICE. 

The  CHANCELLOB  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  have  now.  Sir,  to  move  that 
the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  postponed  until 
after  the  Notice  of  Motion  relating  to 
the  Expenses  of  the  Military  Operations 
in  Afgnanistan;  and  in  makmg  that 
Motion,  which  is  but  a  formal  one,  I 
wish  to  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity 
to  ofiPer  a  few  words  of  explanation  witn. 
regard  to  a  Notice  I  gave  on  Friday 
night,  for  the  House  to  go  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  for  the  purpose  of 
gpranting  a  sum  of  money  in  aid  of  the 
sufferers  in  the  Ehodope  district.  I  need 
not  detain  the  House  by  entering  into 
any  account  of  the  circumstances  which 
led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Bhodope 
Commission,  or  of  the  circumstances  in 
which  not  one  Beport,  but  four  identical 
Heports,  were  presented  by  four  different 
Members  of  tiie  Commission.  In  the 
circumstances  in  which  those  Beports 
were  presented  it  was  impossible  for  us, 
as  I  have  stated  to  the  House  before,  to 
take  any  political  action  without  very 
serious  consideration.  I  have  also  stated 
to  the  House  on  a  previous  occasion 
that,  considering  that  those  Beports 
concurred  in  representing  the  distress  as 
very  severe  and  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
charity  either  of  private  persons  or  of 
the  Turkish  Government,  it  had  been 
recommended  that  some  assistance  should 
be  g^ven,  and  it  was  in  contemplation 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take 
steps,  in  oommimication  with  foreign 
Governments,  for  acting  upon  that 
suggestion  in  the  Beport.  In  order  to 
do  anything  of  that  kmd  it  wc^  necessary 
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to  apply  for  the  sanction  of  the  House ; 
but  the  Notice  I  gave  on  Friday  has 
certainly  produced  a  response  which, 
though  it  has  not  been  given  in  any 
formal  manner,  is  sufiELcient  to  show 
that  there  would  be  very  considerable 
difference  of  opinion  on  the  subject. 
This,  we  think,  is  not  a  Vote  which 
ought  to  be  proposed  if  it  is  not  to  be 
generally  accepted.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  suspended  their  communications 
with  foreign  Powers  on  this  subject; 
and  it  is  not  my  intention  to  move  that 
Vote.  With  regard  to  the  position  in 
which  the  House  now  stanas,  I  do  not 
know  how  long  the  discussion  upon  my 
hon.  Friend's  (Mr.  E.  Stanhope's)  Motion, 
and  the  Amendment  of  thehon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  is  likely  to 
occupy.  I  am  quite  aware  that  there 
are  many  Gentlemen  who  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  subject  who  wish  to  ad- 
dress the  House,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  it  will  be  possible  to  close  the 
debate  this  evening.  If  it  should  be,  I 
hope  the  House  wul  agree  that  after  the 
debate  is  so  closed,  I  should  be  allowed 
to  move  the  adjournment  for  the  Be- 
cess.  If  that  should  not  be  the  case,  and 
if  the  debate  should  be  adjourned,  then 
I  shall  give  Notice  to-night  that  to- 
morrow at  the  opening  I  shall  move  the 
adjournment.  1  should  propose  either 
to-night  or  to-morrow  that  the  House,  at 
its  rising,  do  adjourn  till  Thursday,  the 
lathof  S'ebruary. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  the  unexpected  and  extraordinary 
announcement  that  has  just  been  made 
renders  it,  I  think,  necessary  that  one 
or  two  remarks  should  be  made  upon  the 
statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, although  I  must  say  that  I  did 
not  come  down  to  the  House  with  the 
slightest  expectation  that  it  would  bo 
necessary  to  take  any  course  of  this 
kind.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson)  characterized 
the  other  day  the  Notice  which  was  given 
by  tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  re- 
lating^ to  the  proposal  for  a  Rrant  in 
relief  of  the  distress  in  the  Bhodope  dis- 
trict as  **  extraordinary."  No  doubt  it 
did  take  the  House  greatly  by  surprise, 
especially'after  the  fact  that  an  announce- 
ment had  been  made  a  short  time  since 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that 
the  House  should  not,  during  this  period 
of  the  Session,  be  asked  to  consider  any 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


other  Business  than  that  which  related 
to  the  war  which  had  broken  out  in  Af- 
ghanistan. But  extraordinary  as  that 
announcement  was,  a  still  more  extra- 
ordinary one  has  been  made  this  evening. 
We  are  informed  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  that  the  Government 
have  had  under  their  serious  considera- 
tion the  Beports  of  the  Bhodope  Com- 
mission, and  that,  having  given  thcju 
that  serious  consideration,  they  had 
resolved  to  make  a  proposal  to  Parlia- 
ment. The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
has  also  informed  us  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  entered  into  com- 
munications with  foreign  Powers  on  tho 
subject.  Now,  I  think  we  may  be  in- 
formed, at  all  events,  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  GK)vemment 
to  make  this  proposition  to  the  Houso 
without  giving  them  some  information — 
for  we  have  received  none  as  yet — as  to 
the  nature  of  these  communications  with 
foreign  Powers  and  the  answers  which 
have  been  received  from  those  foreign 
Powers  ?  But,  Sir,  what  is  the  reason 
that  is  given  for  the  withdrawal  of  this 
Vote?  It  has  been,  as  I  have  said, 
under  the  serious  consideration  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  but  on  account 
of  something  that  they  have  heard  in 
the  Lobby  of  this  House,  or  some  para- 
graphs which  they  have  read  in  the 
newspapers,  they  have  arrived  suddenly 
at  the  conclusion  that  their  serious 
consideration  is  altogether  misplaced, 
and  that  the  proposal  should  not  be 
made.  Sir,  I  do  not  think  that  I  ever 
recollect  an  instance  of  a  very  grave  and 
serious  proposal  being  made  so  de- 
liberately and  being  withdrawn  with  so 
much  haste.  I  do  think  it  is  unfortunate 
that  the  withdrawal  has  taken  place  in 
a  form  which  gives  Parliament  no  oppor- 
tunity of  expressing  an  opinion  on  tho 
conduct  of  the  Government.  I  think  the 
House  is  entitled  to  know  wliether  the 
proposition  is  entirely  abandoned,  or 
whether  it  is  merely  suspended  until 
further  communications  have  been  made 
with  foreign  Powers,  or  until  some  other 
temper  be  found  to  prevail  in  the  public 
mind  ?  I  think  that  a  little  more  ex- 
planation than  has  yet  been  vouchsafed 
to  the  House  on  this  subject  is  required ; 
and  that  we  ought  to  make  some  protest 
against  a  proposal  which  is  brought 
forward  after  serious  consideration  on 
one  day  being  withdrawn,  without  any 
reason  assigned,  on  the  next, 
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Mb.  ANDEESON  said,  that  the  an- 
nouncement which  he  had  juist  heard 
from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  taken  him  as  much  by  surprise  as 
that  which  he  had  made  on  Friday 
last.  The  House  would  remember  that 
not  many  days  ago  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  answered  a  Question  about 
theBhodope  Beportin  such  a  manner  as 
to  throw  very  considerable  doubt  on  the 
Toracity  of  that  Beport.  Subsequently 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  gave  another 
answer,  affirming  the  yeraciiy  of  the 
Beport;  and,  as  if  to  emphaiaize  that 
assertion,  he  came  down  on  Friday 
night  with  the  announcement  that  he 
was  to  moTe  for  a  grant  in  aid  of  the 
distress  in  the  BhMope  district.  He 
now  came  down  and  withdrew  that 
proposal,  and  so  relegated  them  back 
to  their  old  position  in  regard  to  the 
yeradty  of  the  Beport.  He  (Mr.  An- 
derson) regretted  that  the  House  was  to 
be  derived  of  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  Beport  of  the  Bhodope  Com- 
mission, because  it  was  a  Beport  which 
desenred  some  discussion.  The  origin 
of  that  Beport  was,  to  say  the  least, 
open  to  question.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment invited  Sir  Henry  Layard  to 
select  a  Commissioner,  and  tiie  Commis- 
sioner whom  he  selected  was  Consul 
General  Fawcett;  and  these  two  facts 
were  alone  sufficient  to  throw  doubts 
upon  the  veracity  of  the  Beport.  [*'  Oh, 
oh !"]  These  facts  tainted  the  iteport, 
perhaps  not  in  the  minds  of  hon.  Gdn- 
tlemen  opposite,  but  certainly  in  the 
opinion  of  half  Uie  people  of  the  country, 
who  remembered  perfectly  who  those 
two  gentlemen  were,  and  how  they  were 
steeped  to  the  eyes  in  philo-Turkish  pre- 
judices.  He  believed  that,  under  those 
circumstances,  it  was  impossible  for 
those  gentlemen  to  give  an  unbiassed 
Beport.  Well,  what  the  grant  was  in- 
tended to  do  they  were  still  left  in  ig- 
norance of.  They  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  was  intended  as  a  rebuff  to 
Bussia — which  they  that  morning  learnt 
was  the  opinion  expressed  in  Constan- 
tinople— or  whether  it  was  a  small  sop 
to  the  ereat  Jingo  Party.  They  were 
deprived  of  the  opportimity  of  know- 
ing that.  At  all  events,  they  did  know 
that  the  proposal  was  most  inoppor- 
tune and  almost  tmpreoedented.  But  at 
the  time  when  their  country  was  in  a 
state  of  the  deepest  distress,  when  fac- 
tories and  mills  were  standing,  when 
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iron  and  ooal  mines  and  other  means  of 
productive  industry  were  at  a  standstill, 
that  they  should  be  asked  to  constitute 
themselves  into  a  sort  of  International 
Committee  for  the  relief  of  other  nations 
in  distress,  was,  he  thought,  rather  too 
bad.  He  had  looked  carefully  into  the 
subject,  and  the  only  case  in  the  shape 
of  a  precedent  that  he  had  been  able  to 
find  was  a  very  different  one,  and  that 
was  when  a  few  shiploads  of  sea-stores 
were  sent  to  the  suffering  inhabitants  of 
Paris  just  after  the  siege.  There  was  a 
famine  in  China  a  few  years  ago,  where 
millions  perished,  and  the  Government 
did  nothing ;  and  when  our  fellow-sub- 
jects in  India  were  in  great  need — one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  of  Orissa  having 
died  of  starvation — ^the  Home  Govern- 
ment did  nothing.  As  regarded  the  late 
Indian  Famine  the  Home  Government 
again  did  nothing.  All  these  were  left 
to  voluntary  beneficence.  And  were 
they  now  to  go  out  of  their  way  to  ^ant 
a  sum  of  money  to  a  small  district  in 
Boumelia?  The  proposal  was  altoge- 
ther preposterous  ana  absurd.  He  re- 
gretted they  had  not  had  the  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  proposed  grant  fully, 
and,  most  of  all,  he  regretted  thev  had 
been  deprived  of  the  opportunity,  before 
the  Becess,  of  discussing  the  present 
condition  of  their  own  country,  which 
the  Government  evidently  failed  to  ap- 
preciate. 

Sib  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  wished  to 
bring  under  the  notice  of  the  House 
and  the  Government  a  circumstance 
which  came  tmder  his  own  personal 
notice.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer said  that  the  distress  in  the 
Bhodope  district  was  beyond  the  means 
of  the  Turkish  Gt)vemment,  and  he  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  wished  to  ask  whether 
the  government  were  aware  that  the 
Porte  had  found  the  means  for  pur- 
chasing large  additional  quantities  of 
arms  and  ammunition  in  America  ?  That 
great  purchases  of  arms  were  made  was 
shown  by  the  fact  that  a  ship  which 
started  from  America  loaded  with  arms 
for  Turkey,  stranded  just  after  starting, 
and  remained  so  to  the  present  time. 
He  wished  to  know  if  Her  Majesty's 
Government  realized  that  Turkey  was 
spending  money  in  that  way  whilst  she 
was  unable  to  help  her  own  starving 
people  ?  With  reference  to  the  selection 
of  Consul  General  Fawcett  as  a  Com- 
missioner, he  wished  to  say  that  he  knew 
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him  to  be  an  honourable  and  upright 
man,  and  thoroughly  to  be  believed  in 
regard  to  matters  coming  under  his  own 
personal  observation.  At  the  same  time 
he  also  knew,  as  a  matter  of  personal 
knowledge,  that  Mr.  Fawcett  was  one  of 
the  most  notorious  Turkophiles  and  Eus- 
sian  haters  in  all  Constantinople,  and 
that  was  saying  a  great  deal.  As  re- 
garded that  portion  of  Mr.  Fawcett's 
Beport  which  related  to  matters  of  opi- 
nion and  not  to  matters  of  fact,  he  should 
receive  it  with  the  greatest  mistrust. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  I 
am  sure  that  the  House  will  feel  on 
both  sides  for  the  Government  that 
sympathy  which  is  always  felt  for  per- 
sons who  have  placed  themselves  by 
their  own  fault  in  a  very  humiliating 

fosition.  A  more  humiliating  position 
have  never  seen  a  Government  placed 
in  in  my  life.  They  receive  the  silent 
sympathy  of  their  own  Party,  and  the 
cordial  approval  in  the  course  they  pur- 
sue to-day  of  ours.  Now,  I  think  that 
the  Government  may  have  learned  one 
lesson  from  this  experience — that  the 
ardent  and  somewhat  vociferous  sup- 
porters whom  they  have  in  the  country 
and  on  that  side  of  the  House  will  do 
anything  for  the  Turks  except  pay  for 
them.  The  Government  have  avoided 
that  test  up  to  this  time.  They  post- 
poned payments,  they  borrowed  money ; 
but  they  did  not  ask  for  the  means  of 
paying.  They  seemed  to  have  a  sus- 
picion that  these  Turkophile  Gentlemen 
would  not  like  to  ask  their  constituents 
to  pay  for  their  opinions,  and  they  were 
quite  right.  But  in  an  evil  moment 
they  tliought  they  would  come  down 
to  this  House  and  ask  these  Gentle- 
men to  go  to  their  constituencies 
and  ask  them  to  back  their  opinions, 
and  then  there  was  a  rebellion.  They 
said — **  For  God's  sake  do  not  send  us 
to  our  constituency  loaded  with  a  claim 
for  payment  to  the  Turks,"  and  so  the 
proposal  has  disappeared.  But  what 
can  we  think  of  a  policy  conducted 
upon  such  principles  as  those  ?  If  it  is 
merely  a  question  of  money,  and  you 
want  to  relieve  these  unfortunate  people, 
I  wonder  why  you  (the  Gt)vemment) 
have  not  taken  your  favourite  course. 
Did  not  this  Ehodope  affair  arise  out  of 
your  Eastern  policy?  But  for  your 
Eastern  policy  all  these  transactions 
which  have  occurred  in  European  Tur- 
key— this  unfortunate  and  unhappy  lot 
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of  misery — would  not  have  oocorred. 
But  then  your  Eastern  policy  was  a  part 
of  the  defence  of  India,  and  why  do  you 
not  propose  to  put  this  Ehodope  grant 
on  the  Eevenues  of  India  r  That 
would  relieve  you  from  the  situation  in 
which  you  are  placed,  because  then  the 
Tory  Members  would  .not  have  to  aak 
their  constituents  to  pay  for  Turkey. 
You  can  put  it  upon  India  as  you  put 
your  other  expenses  for  this  policy,  and 
that  might  reconcile  them  to  it.  I  wish 
to  ask  a  question  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  and  it  is  this — ^What  are 
you  going  to  do  for  the  Ehodope 
sufferers  now  you  have  withdrawn  the 
grant  ?  My  noble  Friend  the  Member 
for  Haddingtonshire  (Lord  Elcho)  has 
disappeared  in  this  catastrophe.  Ho 
was  very  loud  in  his  cross-examination, 
almost  menacing  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  upon  the  subject  of  the 
Ehodope  district.  Now  you  have  got 
your  lifhodope  Eeport,  and  have  made 
communications  to  foreign  Governments, 
I  want  to  know  what  foreign  Gt}vem- 
ments  will  think  when,  alter  asking 
them  to  join  you,  you  say  you  find  the 
Conservative  Members  will  not  support 
you  ?  A  nice  position  that  for  a  Go- 
vernment with  a  great  foreign  policy. 
But  there  remains  the  question — What 
are  you  goin^  to  do  now  ?  The  answer 
to  that  question  will  interest  the  people 
of  Ehodope ;  it  will  [interest  most  of  the 
foreign  Governments  whom  you  have 
solicited  to  join  you ;  it  will  be  very 
interesting  to  Eastern  nations,  and  also 
to  the  constituents  of  Conservative 
Members. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  said,  he  was  a 
little  surprised  to  find  that  no  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  other  side  of  the  House  had 
got  up  to  defend  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, or  to  find  a  precedent  for  them. 
He  certainly  was  not  on  other  occasions 
accustomed  to  take  that  task  upon  him- 
self ;  but  it  certainly  did  appear  to  him 
that  the  position  of  the  Government 
was  perfectly  natural  under  the  circum- 
stances. He  had  in  his  mind  a  prece- 
dent that  he  thought  might  stand  them 
in  good  stead.  There  were  once  two 
Americans  who  found  themselves  in 
great  danger  in  a  small  boat  at  sea,  and 
they  thought  the  time  had  come  for 
some  devotional  exercises.  So  as  they 
could  recollect  no  hymn,  and  they  had 
forgotten  all  their  prayers,  they  made  a 
collection.    It  appeared  to  him  that  Her 
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Majesty's  Gh)T6mment  had  got  into  very 
great  straits  with  their  foreign  policy, 
and  recent  elections  gave  them  reason 
to  believe  they  would  soon  be  in  difficul- 
ties at  home,  and  so  he  was  not  sur- 
prised that,  under  the  circumstances, 
they  made  a  collection. 

Me.  DILLWTN  said,  the  poUcy  of 
the  Government  could  very  well  be  un- 
derstood on  the  ground  that  "the  least 
said  was  the  soonest  mended."  The 
questions  put  by  the  Leader  of  the  Op- 
position ought,  however,  to  be  an- 
swered ;  there  should  be  some  explana- 
tion. He  hoped  that  this  a£EiEur  would 
be  settled  finally  and  at  once. 

Mb.  Sebjsant  SIMON  said,  he  had 
been  perfectly  astonished  at  the  course 
taken  by  the  Ghanodlor  of  the  Exche- 
quer, and  had  been  unable  to  find  any 
precedent  for  such  a  grant.  He  believed 
both  Sir  Henry  Layurd  and  Consul  Ge- 
neral Fawcett  to  be  honourable  men, 
and  incapable  of  wilful  misrepresenta- 
tion ;  but  he  must  say  it  was  impossible 
to  read  tiie  Beport  without  feelmg  that 
there  had  been  a  large  amount  of  exag- 
creration  and  much  looseness  in  the 
evidence  upon  which  it  was  founded. 
He,  as  his  votes  showed,  was  anything 
but  a  Turkophile ;  but  still  he  did  not 
share  with  some  hon.  Members  on  that 
(the  Opposition)  side  of  the  House  in 
admiration  of  the  Bussian  Government, 
on  whose  conduct  he  loioked  with  great 
suspicion.  He  wanted  to  ask  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  what  he  meant 
by  saying  that  he  placed  reliance  on  Con- 
sul General  Fawcett?  Did  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  place  reliance  in  eveiy 
part  of  the  Beport,  including  the  state- 
ment of  facts,  or  onlv  in  some  part  of  it? 
The  Beport,  notwitnstanding  some  ex- 
aggeration and  a  great  deal  of  looseness, 
contained  serious  and  grave  charges 
against  Bussia.  If  these  allegations 
were  true,  he  appealed  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  know  whether 
the  case  could  be  met  by  a  grant  of 
money?  Was  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man going  to  confine  himself  to  asking 
Parliament  to  pay  for  the  misdoings  of 
the  Bussian  soldiery  and  Bulgarians; 
or  was  he  prepared  to  announce  what 
further  action  the  Government  would 
take? 

Sib  BOBEBT  FEEL :  It  araears  to 
some  of  us  sitting  bebw  the  Gangway 
that  tiie  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  William  Baroourt)  made  % 


great  deal  more  of  this  matter  than  it 
really  deserves.  It  occurs  to  me  that  the 
case  nuRht  have  been  much  more  grave 
had  the  Motion  been  proceeded  with.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  grace- 
fully withdrawn  the  Motion,  when  he 
foimd  upon  inquiry — and  it  is  only  upon 
inquiry  that  tne  feeling  of  the  House 
upon  such  a  question  can  be  ascertained 
— ^that  the  proposal  would,  in  all  proba- 
bility, not  meet  with  the  general  ap- 
proval of  the  House.  The  hon.  and 
teamed  Member  made  a  statement  to 
which  not  only  I  and  many  who  sit  near 
me  demur,  but  upon  which  the  House 
itself  has  already  distinctly  pronounced 
an  opinion  directly  the  reverse  of  that 
entertained  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
(Gentleman,  ^e  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman said  that  the  state  of  affairs  in 
the  Bhodope  district  was  owing  to  the 
Eastern  policy  of  the  Government. 
Now,  that  must  have  been  a  mistake, 
because  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  proved  an  entire  success. 
[LaugUerJ]  At  all  events,  the  votes  of 
this  House  and  the  opinion  of  the  coim- 
try  go  to  show  that  it  is  so.  [An 
hon.MxHBEB:  Bristol.]  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  having  withdrawn  his 
Motion,  when  he  found  it  was  not  met 
with  general  approval,  the  best  course 
we  can  adopt  is  to  put  a  stop  to  further 
discussion  upon  this  small  matter  and  to 
proceed  witn  the  other  Business  be- 
fore us. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  I  cannot  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  who  has 
just  sat  down  in  thinking  that  the  best 
mode  of  dealing  with  this  subject  is  to 
make  little  of  it,  and  at  once  to  pass  to 
the  other  Business  of  the  evening.  The 
question  appears  to  me  to  be  a  very 
serious  one  mdeed.  I  do  not  propose 
to  widen  the  issue  by  discussing  the 
very  large  question  which  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  has  raised  as  to  the  entire  suc- 
cess of  the  Eastern  policy  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  as  to  the  attainment  of 
the  objects  with  which  they  entered  into 
the  Berlin  Congress.  That  ma^  be  a 
tempting  inducement;  but  I  think  the 
present  subject  is  important  enough  for 
consideration.  The  present  proposal 
'  appears  to  me  to  have  been  a  very  un- 
happy mistake.  The  proposal  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  made  on  Friday 
and  withdrawn  on  Monday,  has  not 
been  Ihe  result  of  a  sudden  emergency, 
the  Beport  having  been  signed  by  the 
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Commissioners  as  far  back  as  the  end  of 
August.  Her  Majesty's  Government 
have  had  more  than  three  months  in 
which  to  consider  this  matter.  The 
Beport  of  the  Bhodope  Commission 
raises  two  points  of  the  utmost  impor- 
tance :  first,  the  conduct  attributed  to 
the  Bulgarians  and  to  the  Eussian  sol- 
diery as  against  the  Mahomedan  popu- 
lation of  Ehodope ;  and,  secondly,  the 
alleged  distress  of  the  Mahomedan  popu- 
lation of  that  district.  It  is  very  unfor- 
tunate that  when  the  question  of  that 
distress  is  so  prominently  raised  at  the 
present  time  no  step  was  taken  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  with  regard  to  it 
until  so  late  a  period ;  and  that  the 
proposal  to  make  a  grant  for  its  relief 
should  not  have  been  included  in  the 
objects  with  which  Parliament  was  sum- 
moned. It  is  evident  that  the  idea  of 
making  that  proposal  was  only  bom  on 
Friday  last — or,  at  least,  on  the  day  im- 
mediately before  that  day.  It  may  be 
that  there  is  a  difference  of  opinion  as 
to  the  propriety  of  the  proposal  and  also 
as  to  the  propriety  of  withdrawing  it 
when  it  was  made;  but  there  can  be 
no  difference  of  opinion  as  to  this — that 
in  withdrawing  that  proposal  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  morally 
bound  to  make  known  to  us  what  their 
intentions  are  in  reference  to  the  mat- 
ter. It  has  been  alleged  as  a  reason 
for  withdrawing  this  proposal  that  the 
communications  with  foreign  Govern- 
ments with  regard  to  Ehodope  have 
been  suspended;  but  we  have  been  in- 
formed that  the  people  of  that  district 
are  on  the  verge  of  starvation,  and  the 
suspension  of  communication  has  no 
effect  in  arresting  starvation.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  dealing  with  this 
matter,  are  bound  to  take  into  conside- 
ration what  course  has  been  taken  in 
reference  to  it  by  their  friends,  and  by 
their  Ambassador  at  Constantinople. 
Their  friends  have  not  only  promul- 
gated throughout  the  country — and  they 
wore  perfectly  right  in  so  doing — the 
severity  of  the  sufferings  of  the  refugee 
]Mahomodan  population,  but  they  have 
bestowed  the  most  unmeasured  and 
severe  condemnation  upon  those  who, 
as  they  have  thought  fit  to  say,  have 
called  the  attention  of  the  world  to  the 
sufferings  of  the  Bulgarian  Christians, 
but  who  do  not  care  one  rush  for  the 
sufferings  of  their  Mahomedan  fellow- 
countrymen.    Sir  Henry  Layard  has  in 
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the  most  unjustifiable  manner  embodied 
in  a  despatch,  which  was  immediately 
published  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, a  complaint  of  this  kind;  and 
our  Ambassador  at  Constantinople, 
whose  business  it  is  to  represent  his 
country  as  a  whole,  has  presumed  to  say 
that  those  who  made  the  sufferings  of 
the  Bulgarian  Christians  the  subject  of 
public  interest  and  discussion  have  re- 
mained coldly  silent  when  the  suffer- 
ings of  their  Mahomedan  fellow- 
countrymen  are  in  question.  Having 
seen  that  extraordinary  statement,  1 
made  a  private  and  personal  appeal — not 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  Foreign 
Office — ^to  Sir  Henry  Layard  on  the  sub- 
ject and  pointed  out  to  him  the  notorious 
injustice  and  the  total  and  absolute  un- 
truth of  the  charge  of  silence  which  he 
had  brought  against  us.  Naturally,  I 
concluded  myself  to  be  included  witiiin 
that  charge ;  and  I  pointed  out  to  him 
that  on  the  first  intimation  of  the  suffer- 
ings that  had  been  caused  to  the  Mahome- 
dans  of  the  district  I  had  published  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Christians  of 
Bulgaria,  in  which  I  had  stated  that 
Christian  cruelty  was  quite  as  bad,  if  not 
worse,  than  Mahomedan  cruelty.  Sir 
Henry  Layard,  in  his  reply,  stated  that 
he  had  not  named  me  in  his  despatch, 
and  that,  therefore,  he  did  not  consider 
that  I  had  any  titie  to  call  him  to  account 
in  the  matter.  That  is  the  manner  in 
which  these  things  are  carried  on. 
Having  pointed  to  the  manner  in 
which  subjects  of  private  concern 
are  managed,  let  us  see  how  matters 
which  are  of  public  concern  are  managed. 
The  inquiry  into  the  alleged  atrocities 
in  Ehoaope  commenced  in  a  manner 
which  may  almost  be  called  august.  It 
arose  out  of  statements  made  at  the 
Congress  of  Berlin.  A  Commission  was 
given  by  that  Congress  to  the  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  the  Powers  at  Constanti- 
nople, ordering  and  authorizing  them  to 
make  inquiries  on  the  subject.  I  con- 
fess I  cannot  think  that  the  steps  taken 
in  the  matter,  so  far  as  this  country  is 
concerned,  were  of  the  most  judicious 
character.  Consul  General  Fawcett,  otir 
Eepresentative  on  the  Commission, 
whatever  his  ability  maybe,  was  marked 
in  the  most  eminent  degree  with  the 
character  of  a  partizan.  On  a  former 
occasion,  when  an  inquiry  was  to  be 
made  into  alleged  atrocities  in  Bulgaria, 
Her  Majesty's  (Government  made  in  the 
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person  of  Mr.  Baring,  a  most  careful 
selection  of  a  gentleman  who  bore  no 
Buch  character;   and,  consequently,  the 
Beport  of  the  Commission  on  which  he 
had  sat  was  received  with  absolute  cre- 
dence and  cEirried  the  greatest  weight. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  no  sooner  had  the 
Keport  of  the  Ehodope  Commission  been 
published  than  it  became  the  subject  of 
the  most  severe  criticism.     But  a  heavy 
responsibility    lay    on    Her    Majesty's 
Government.     It  was  for  them  to  con- 
sider whether  the  evidence  was  credible 
or  not.     They  did  consider  it,  and  de- 
clared it  to  be  credible  by  adopting  the 
Keport  of  the  Commission.     The  matter 
was  of  the  utmost    urgency,   for    the 
honour  and  character  of  a  nation  was 
involved  in  giving  it  effect,  because  it 
was  a  Beport   in  answer  to  inquiries 
which  were  instituted  on  international 
authority.     Her  Majesty's  Government 
having  declared  that  they  gave  credence 
to  the  opinion,  likewise  gave  Notice  of  a 
Motion  in  connection  with  which  it  was 
understood    that   they    would    explain 
their  views  to  the  House.     That  being 
so,  how  have  we  been  met  to-night  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ?    This 
matter  cannot  rest    where  it  is.     You 
cannot  institute  inquiries  of  this  kind ; 
appoint  agents ;  declare  that  you  have 
faith  in  them ;  receive  from  them  state- 
ments which  describe  the  most  horrible 
Bufferings,  and  which  remark  upon  their 
continuance  down,  as  we  are  given  to 
understand,  to  the  present  time;    an- 
nounce, in  consequence  of  all  these  pro- 
ceedings, a  proposal  to  Parliament  for 
the  relief  of  the   sufferers ;    and  then 
simply  withdraw  the  proposal  on  the 
ground  that  communications  with  foreign 
Governments  are  suspended.     I  do  not 
enter  into  the  political  part  of  the  ques- 
tion at  all.     If  I  have  referred  to  the 
proceedings  of  Sir  Henry  Layard,  it  is 
because  I  feel  that  he  has  exhibited  a 
portion  of  his  fellow-countrymen  to  the 
world  in  a  most  odious  and  offensive 
light.     He  advanced  the  charge  against 
them  that  they  were  willing  to  excite 
feeling    on    the  subject     of  Christian 
misery,   but    that  Mahomedan  misery 
appeared  to  be  to  them  a  matter  of  in- 
difference.     Sir,    it    is  no  matter    of 
indifference  to  us.      We  can  draw  no 
distinction      between     Christian     and 
Mahomedan  suffering.     I  should  have 
thought  that    Her  Majesty's    Govem- 
pxent  would  have  exercised  a  sounder 


discretion  if,  originally,  in  lieu  of  sug- 
gesting a  grant  of  public  money,  a  large 
proportion  of  which  must  have  been  paid 
out  of  the  pockets  of  our  own  labouring 
population,  they  had  adopted  the  means 
which  were  in  their  power,  and  which 
are  still  in  their  power,  for  instituting 
and  recommending  a  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion with  the  view    of    relieving    the 
sufferings  of  these  refugees.     I  do  not 
know  whether  the  consideration  of  that 
matter    has    been    before     them,   nor 
whether  it  has  met,  or  will  meet  with 
their  favour.     My  view  of  the  matter  is 
entirely  practical.     It  does  not  relate  to 
the  manner  in   which  the  Government 
or  any  particular  section  of  the  House 
will  appear,  but  to  the  attitude  in  which 
the  whole  nation  is  represented  if,  after 
a  solemn  inquiry  of  this  kind  into  the 
misery  of  a    population  has   been  in- 
stituted, and  if,    after  a  proposal  has 
been  made  to  Parliament,  upon  delibera- 
tion by  the  Government,  the  matter  is 
allowed  to  be  postponed  sine  die  upon 
the  mere  statement  that  communications 
with  foreign     Governments     are    sus- 
pended.     I  hope,    therefore,  that  the 
Government  will   satisfy    the    opinion 
which  I  cannot  but  think  is  general  in 
the  House — that    this    a   matter   with 
which  both  the  interests  of  humanity, 
and  the  credit  of  the  nation  to  some  ex- 
tent are  concerned ;  and  that  if  they  do 
not  think  fit  to  persevere  with  the  Vote 
which  they  proposed  to  submit  to  Par- 
liament, they  will  let  us  know  distinctly 
whether  that  Vote  has  been  finally  with- 
drawn ;  and,  if  so,  whether  they  mean 
to  take  any  and,  if  so,  what  measures 
with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  these  un- 
fortunate people    in  pursuance  of  the 
Report  of  Mr.  Consul  Fawcett  and  his 
Colleagues,  to  which  they  have  told  us 
that  upon  consideration  they  give  their 
cpedenoe 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  have  no  wish  to  disturb 
the  good  humour  of  hon.  Gentlemen  op-* 
posite,  or  the  amusement  which  they 
seem  to  have  derived  from  what  has 
just  passed.  Perhaps  they  wanted 
something  to  put  them  in  a  good  humour 
after  what  has  lately  befallen  them. 
But  I  must  ask  the  House  not  to  allow 
itself  to  be  drawn  into  a  general  dis- 
cussion of  the  Turkish  and  Russian 
question.  We  did  not  come  here  ex- 
pecting such  a  discussion,  but  to  trans- 
act other  Business,  and  it  would  not  bQ 
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convenient  for  the  House  to  drift  irre- 
gularly into  such  a  discussion.    I  do  not 
take  any  exception  to  what   has   just 
fallen  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  Gladstone).   He  may  have 
had  special  reasons  for  wishing  to  say 
what  he  has  done.      But   I  hope  the 
House  will  not  permit  itself  to  be  carried 
into  a  discussion  which  might  become 
animated,  and  which  we  could  hardly 
enter  upon  with  advantage  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.    The  first  question  which 
has  been  put  to  me  is,  whether  this  pro- 
posal is  altogether  withdrawn?    That 
IS  a  question  which  may  be  fairly  asked. 
In  fact,  this  proposal  has  never  been 
formally  made,  and  there  is  no  intention 
of  making  it.    I  am  told  that  this  is  an 
oxtraordinaiT  and  unprecedented  posi- 
tion for  the  Government  to  find  itself  in ; 
but  if  we  searched  the  records  of  this 
House,  even  for  no  distant  year,  I  think 
we  should  find  cases  in  which  measures, 
even  of  much  importance,   have  been 
brought  forward  with  g^eat  solemnity, 
and   have  been  elaborately  introduced, 
and    yet    they    have    afterwards    been 
quietly  dropped  out  of  sight,  because  it 
was  not  thought  desirable  to  bring  them 
to  the  tost  of  discussion.    But  be  that  as 
it  may,  the  position  in  which  we  really 
now  stand  is  this — ^A  Commission  was 
appointed  by  the  joint  action  of  several 
Governments.    The  Commissioners  held 
their  meetings ;   they  instituted  an  in- 
quiry ;  but  when  it  came  to  the  time  for 
reporting,  it  was  found  that  they  could 
not  agree.    The  Beport  was  prepared, 
not  by  Mr.  Consul  Pawcett— on  whom 
rather  unfair  imputations  have  been  cast 
—-nor  by   Sir   Henry   Layard,  but,  I 
think,  by  the  French  Commissioner ;  and 
that  Beport  was  accepted  identically  by 
other    Commissioners — namely,  by  the 
Italian  and  the  Turkish  Commissioners. 
The  Beports  were  presented,  not  as  one 
Beport,  but  as  identical  Beports  presented 
.  separately  by  the  different  Commissioners 
to  their  several  Governments ;  three  im- 
portant Commissioners  dissenting  from 
the  conclusions.    In  these  circumstances 
the  course  to  be  pursued  was  obviously 
one  which   required   considerable  care 
and  reflection.     I  do  not  think  that  we 
ought  to  be  taunted  or  enticed  into  any 
discussion  of  that  subject  before  we  are 
really  prepared  to  discuss  it.    At  the 
present  moment,  and  especially  without 
a  formal  Notice  and  invitation  to  discuss 
the  subject,  I  am  not  ashamed  to  say 

Uie  Chancellor  of  the  Exche^tier 


that  I  am  not  prepared  to  do  00.    Bnt 
there  was  another  matter,  which  stood 
apart  or  aside  firom  the  question  in  dis- 
pute between  the  Commisaioaera,  and 
that  was  the  undoubted  fact,  recogiiized 
by  every  one,   that  there  was  severe 
suffering,  and  suffering  which  it  would 
be  desirable,  if  possible,  to  relieve.      It 
appeared  to  us  that  it  might  be  a  con* 
venient  and  proper  course  to  h(dd  com* 
munication  with  other  Governments,  and, 
to  a  certain  extent,  such  communication 
was  opened ;  but  in  the  particular  case 
in  wmch  it  was  opened  I  do  not  think 
that  the  reception  which  the  suggestion 
met  with  was  such  as  entirely  to  make  it 
clear  that  that  course  would  have  led  to 
a  successful  result.    And,  at  all  events, 
when  we  made   the  proposal    in   this 
House  we  found  there  coiudbe  no  doubt 
that  there  was    a  very    widely-spread 
feeling  that  it  was  not  desirable  that 
such  a  proposal  should  be  made  and  dis- 
cussed.    p4    laugh,']      It   is   all  very 
well  to  raise  a  laugh,  but  we  must  look 
at  these  matters  with  the  eye  of  common 
sense;   and  everybody    must    see  that 
even  if  the  Government  should,  at  the 
risk  of  incurring  ridicule,   not  make  a 
proposal  that  would  lead  to  repeated  de- 
bates, and  which,  if  it  were  adopted, 
would  onlv  be  adopted  by  a  majority,  it 
is  better  that  they  should  not  persevere 
with  a  proposal  which  ought  not  to  be 
accepted  in  a  grudging  spirit.     I  am 
quite  prepared  to  take  my  share  of  any 
blame  that  mav  be  cast  on  us  for  the 
manner  in  which  we  have  acted,  and  I 
accept  a  considerable  personal  respon- 
sibihty ;  but  I  hope  the  House  will  not 
now  consent  to  be  drawn  into  a  wider 
discussion,  and  that  we  shall  be  allowed 
to  proceed  with  the  Business  of  the 
evening. 

Motion  agre$d  to. 

Ordered^  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  relating 
to  the  Expenses  of  the  Military  Operations  in 
Afghanistan— ^Jfr.  ChaneeUor  ^iheJSxckegmrJ 

AFGHANISTAN  (EXPENSES  OF  MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS)  —  APPLICATION 
OF  THE  REVENUES  OF  INDIA. 

BES0LX7TI0N. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope,  in  rising  to 
move— 

"That,  Her  Migesty  having  directed  a 
Military  expedition  of    Her  ForoM   ohsiged 
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upon  Indian  Kevenues  to  be  despatched  against 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents 
that  the  Bevenues  of  India  shall  be  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Military  operations 
which  may  be  carried  on  beyond  the  external 
frontiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Posses- 
sions," 

said,  that  tlie  discussions  which  had 
recently  taken  place  both  in  that  and 
the  other  House  of  Parliament  had 
relieved  him  of  a  great  deal  of  the  diffi- 
culty which  he  must  have  felt  in  pro- 
posing the  Resolution  which  stood  in 
his  name ;  and,  therefore,  in  discharging 
the  duty  which  now  devolved  on  him, 
he  assured  the  House  that  it  would  not 
be  necessary  for  him  to  trespass  on  its 
attention  at  any  considerable  length. 
On  the  21st  of- November  last  a  Procla- 
mation of  "War  was  issued  by  the  Vice- 
roy of  India,  and  on  the  same  day  war 
against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan 
began.  The  duty  which  devolved  on 
the  Government  in  consequence  of  that 
act  was  a  very  simple  one.  They  were 
bound,  according  to  statute,  to  give 
Notice  of  it  to  Parliament  within  three 
months;  or,  if  Parliament  should  not 
be  then  sitting,  they  were  bound  to 
give  that  Notice  within  one  month  after 
the  date  of  its  meeting.  What  the 
Government  had  really  done  was  this— 
On  the  fourteenth  day  after  the  procla- 
mation of  the  war  Parliament  was 
assembled,  and  the  Government  had 
made  that  announcement ;  and  he  now 
asked  the  House  to  enable  it  to  fulfil 
the  other  Constitutional  obligations  cast 
upon  it  under  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
The  section  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
on  which  his  Resolution  was  founded 
was  as  follows: — 

"  Except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual 
invasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions, 
or  under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity, 
the  Revenues  of  India  shall  not,  without  the 
consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  ap- 
plicable to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  Military 
operation  carried  on  beyond  the  external  fron- 
tiers of  such  possessions  by  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  charged  upon  such  Revenues." 

The  history  of  that  clause  was  very 
simple.  While  the  Bill  for  the  better 
government  of  India  was  going  through 
that  House,  a  clause  was  proposed  by 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich, 
the  effect  of  which  was  that,  unless  the 
consent  of  Parliament  was  given  for  the 
purposes  of  war,  the  Militiury  forces  of 
Her  Majesty  charged  on  the  Indian 
Revenues  should  not  be  employed  in 
any    operation     beyond    the   external 


Frontier  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  pos- 
sessions. That  clause  was  accepted  in 
that  House.  "When  the  Bill  reached  the 
other  House  the  late  Lord  Derby,  then 
Prime  Minister,  explained  a  grave  Con- 
stitutional objection  to  which  it  was  liable 
in  its  existing  form ;  and  although  he  ad- 
mitted that  the  case  was  very  unlikely, 
yet  he  pointed  out  that  under  the  law 
as  it  then  stood,  it  was  possible,  if  we 
happened  to  live  under  a  Sovereign  less 
Constitutional  than  Her  Most  Gracious 
Majesty,  that  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Crown  to  employ  the  Indian 
Forces  in  war  without  ever  obtaining 
the  assent  of  Parliament.  His  Lordship 
proposed,  therefore,  that  a  financial 
check  should  be  attached  to  such  an 
exercise  of  power,  and  submitted  the 
clause  which  he  had  just  read,  and 
which  became  law ;  the  effect  of  it  being 
that  the  consent  of  Parliament  to  the 

Eurposes  of  the  war  was  required,  not 
efore  the  Indian  Army  could  be  em- 
ployed beyond  the  Frontier,  but  before 
the  Revenues  of  India  could  be  applied 
in  payment  for  such  an  expedition.  In 
consequence  of  that  provision  applica- 
tion had  been  made  to  the  other  House 
of  Parliament;  its  consent  had  been 
given  by  a  unanimous  vote ;  and  the 
Government  now  asked  the  House  of 
Commons  to  ratify  that  decision .  When 
a  charge  on  the  Revenues  of  India  was 

S reposed,  the  first  question  every  hon. 
[ember  would  be  disposed  to  ask  him- 
self was — "What  is  the  real  interest  of 
India?  "  Were  we,  as  the  ruling  Power 
in  India,  vitally  interested  in  the  results 
which  we  hoped  by  means  of  this  war 
to  secure  ?  From  the  time  of  the  Vice- 
royalty  of  Sir  John  Lawrence,  when  out 
of  Indian  Revenues  we  used  to  make 
contributions  of  arms  and  money  to- 
wards the  support  of  Afghanistan,  down 
to  the  present  day,  it  had  been  a  cardinal 
maxim  of  Indian  policy  that  the  main- 
tenance of  Afghanistan  as  a  strong 
Frontier  Power— not,  indeed,  subject  to 
our  interference  in  its  domestic  affairs, 
but  under  British  influence— was  a  vital 
necessity  of  our  position.  The  whole 
Indian  world  had  always  watched  the 
politics  of  that  part  of  the  country  as  a 
matter  of  the  most  pressing  and  vital 
interest.  Successive  Viceroys  declared 
that  the  subject  was  one  to  which  they  at- 
tached the  greatest  importance ;  he  might 
have  said  no  Viceroy  could  possibly  have 
neglected   it.     Governments    at    home 
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had  ratified  that  policy,  which  had  been 
sanctioned  over  and  over  again  by  Par- 
liament. That  being  the  state  of  public 
opinion  at  home,  and  still  more  strongly 
in  India,  events  had  recently  happened 
that  were  calculated  to  test  the  sincerity 
of  the  convictions  which  had  been  arrived 
at.  We  had  suddenly  found  that  British 
influence  in  Afghanistan,  to  which  we 
attached  the  greatest  importance,  was 
not  only  upon  the  wane,  but  in  danger 
of  being  absolutely  extinguished.  We 
had  learned  that  the  Ameer,  not  content 
with  receiving  a  Mission  from  a  foreign 
Government,  in  circumstances  which  gave 
its  reception  a  decidedly  hostile  character, 
was  also  prepared  to  repel  with  insult, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  people  of  India,  a 
friendly  British  Mission.  What  was  the 
result  ?  From  every  part  of  India  there 
came  a  cry  that  in  these  circumstances 
inaction  was  impossible.  Native  Princes 
had  vied  with  one  another  in  ofiPering  us 
troops  and  money,  and  in  testifying 
their  loyalty  to  the  Government  of  India. 
They  were  prepared  to  take  up  arms 
and  to  make  sacrifices  in  defence  and  in 
support  of  the  Government  of  India  by 
Her  Majesty.  In  a  word,  Indian  opinion. 
Native  as  well  as  British,  declared 
^vithout  any  hesitation  that  for  the  inte- 
rest of  India  and  for  the  defence  of  onr 
North- West  Frontier,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  steps  should  be  taken  by 
the  Government  of  India  to  vindicate  the 
honour  of  the  country.  The  consent  of 
the  Home  Government  having  been  ob- 
tained, the  Army  was  moved  forward 
beyond  the  Frontier  under  the  orders  of 
the  Viceroy  of  India ;  and,  that  step 
having  been  taken,  the  next  question 
that  came  before  the  House  was  the 
manner  in  which  the  expenses  of  the 
war  were  to  be  met.  He  did  not  sup- 
pose many  persons  were  prepared  to 
take  the  sort  of  view  which,  judging 
from  his  Amendment,  was  taken  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett).  If  what  he  (Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope) had  just  stated  were  true,  it  was 
impossible  to  say  that  India  had  no  in- 
terest in  the  results  of  the  present  war. 
Tet  that  was  what  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  appeared  to  be  prepared  to 
say.  The  hon.  Gentleman's  argument 
appeared  to  be  that  India  was  not  only 
not  to  pay  a  single  penny  towards  de- 
fraying the  extraordinary,  or  the  ordi- 
nary expenses  of  the  war,  but  she  was  to 
receive  a   sum    of  money   for  having 

Mr,  E.  Stanhope 


entered  upon  a  Frontier  war,  and  was 
to  have  an  inducement  to  embroil  us  in 
the  future  in  similar  wars.  That  was  a 
position  which,  he  believed,  hon  Mem- 
bers generally  would  not  for  one  moment 
support.  But,  as  a  criticism  of  the 
Eesolution  which  he  should  presently 
have  the  honour  to  propose,  it  might  be 
said — **Why  do  you  propose,  in  that 
Besolution,  to  charge  the  whole  expense 
to  India  ?  Has  not  England  a  sufficient 
interest  in  the  matter  to  induce  fher  to 
be  generous  and  contribute  a  pcvtion  of 
the  expenses  ?  "  That  was  a  matter  of 
the  gravest  importance,  and  it  had  been, 
and  was  now,  under  the  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government.  His 
Besolution  did  not  prejudge  this  question 
in  the  smallest  degree.  If  the  House 
should  think  fit  at  any  time  to*  declare 
that  a  portion  of  the  expenses  incurred 
by  the  war — nay,  even  that  tiie  whole 
of  them  ought  to  be  borne  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer,  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  action  he  now  asked  the 
House  to  take  which  would  place  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  the  adoption 
of  such  a  course.  Certain  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  Members  of  the  ^Lidian 
Council  had  been  referred  to.  "^  They 
would  be  read  with  the  attention  due  to 
the  position  of  the  writers.  But  in  his 
opinion  no  proof  whatever  was  needed 
that  the  M!embers  of  the  CouncU  of 
State  for  India  were  prepared  cordially 
to  support  his  noble  Fnend  (Viscount 
Cranbrook)  in  the  duty  cast  upon  him  by 
the  Constitution  of  this  count^  of  watch- 
ing over  the  interests  and  the  Bevenues 
of  the  people  of  India.  It  was  said 
that  the  House  could  not  regard  tins 
question  fairly,  because  India  was  not 
represented  in  the  House  of  Conmions. 
A  more  ^ross  illusion  it  was  impossible 
to  conceive.  Ten  years  ago  the  hon. 
Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Lamg)pointed 
out  the  growing  disposition  of  lingland 
to  regaid  fairly  matters  affecting  India. 
There  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons  con- 
sidered themselves  to  be,  as  regarded 
India,  trustees  of  that  great  country. 
They  had  shown  on  many  occasions  a 
scrupulous  re^rd  for  the  interests  of 
the  people  of  India,  and  they  certainly 
could  not  be  justly  charged  with  neglect- 
ing that  important  consideration.  The 
special  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  was  to  watch  over  the  interests 
of  India  in  the  Cabinet;  and  if   bis 
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noble  Friend  should  oome  to  the  con- 
clusion that  India  was  unable  to  pay 
these  expenses,  or  that  she  ought  not 
in  justice  to  bear  more  than  a  certain 
proportion  of  them,  his  noble  Friend 
was  not  the  man  to  shrink  from  the  con- 
sequences of  that  opinion,  or  from  en- 
forcing it  with  all  the  vigour  of  which 
he  was  capable  on  his  Colleagues  and  the 
country.  But  looking  at  the  character 
of  this  war  and  its  reasonable  and  pos- 
sible consequences,  he  confessed  that, 
regarding  it  solely  from  an  Indian  point 
of  view,  he  was  induced  to  say 

'^Tiineo  Danaos  et  dona  f  erentes." 

What  was  the  character  of  the  war? 
Was  it  at  all  like  various  precedents 
that  might  be  adduced?  In  the  first 
place,  there  was  the  precedent  of 
Abyssinia.  In  that  case  there  was  the 
most  conclusive  testimony  that  India 
was  well  represented  in  the  Cabinet, 
because  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  wno  was  then  Indian  Secre- 
tary, succeeded  in  inducing  Parliament 
to  say  that  India  should  not  contribute 
a  single  shilling  towards  the  cost  of  that 
war.  That,  however,  was  a  very  diffe- 
rent case  from  the  present.  Again,  in 
the  case  of  the  Persian  War,  in  which 
the  interest  of  India  was  very  much 
more  remote  than  in  the  present  case, 
Parliament  decided  that  India  ought 
properly  to  bear  the  whole  of  the  ordi- 
nary and  one-half  of  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war.  But  when  they 
came  to  the  present  instance  they  found 
it  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than 
a  mere  Frontier  war,  not  at  all  dis- 
similar in  principle  from  many  other 
Frontier  wars  in  which  India  had  been 
engaged.  It  might,  perhaps,  assume 
larger  proportions,  and  in  that  event  it 
would  have  to  be  considered  from  a 
totally  different  point  of  view.  The  Go- 
vernment hoped  and  believed,  however, 
that  it  woula  remain  throughout  a  mere 
Frontier  war.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not  for  a  moment  suppose  he 
was  prejudging  the  matter;  but  he  de- 
sired to  submit  one  or  two  reasons  why, 
from  an  Indian  point  of  view,  if  a  suD- 
sidy  were  offered  to  India,  she  ought  to 
hesitate  before  accepting  it.  In  the 
first  place,  India  was  not  and  had  never 
been  a  financial  burden  on  this  country. 
Unlike  other  conquerors,  we  had  never 
attempted  to  derive  any  revenue  from 
the  country  we  had  conquered ;  while, 


on  the  other  hand,  in.  all  her  troubles 
and  difficulties  she  had  paid  her  own 
way.  If  this  rule  were  broken  through, 
a  danger  would  at  once  arise  of  weak- 
ening the  position  of  India  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world,  and  altering  in  a  very 
material  degree  the  relations  between 
India  and  this  country.  India  while  not 
imposing  any  financial  difficulties  upon 
England  was  one  thing ;  but  India  as  a 
financial  burden  was  another.  Not 
very  long  ago,  in  the  course  of  the 
Famine  in  Madras,  a  strong  feeling 
existed  in  this  country  that  a  contribu- 
tion out  of  Imperial  funds  was  not 
only  desirable,  but  absolutely  necessary. 
That  temptation,  most  honourable  to  this 
country,  was  fortunately  resisted,  and 
the  result  was  that  India  had  not  only 
been  able  to  pay  the  whole  cost  of  the 
Famine,  but  had  been  induced  by  it  to 
make  most  laudable  exertions  for  esta- 
blishing a  fund  for  insurance  against 
similar  calamities  in  the  future.  In  the 
second  place,  the  only  true  security  for 
economical  administration  in  India  was 
the    responsibility  laid  upon  India  to 

Srovide  means  for  the  payment  of  its 
ebts.  Once  take  away  that  security, 
let  it  be  supposed  that,  save  in  excep- 
tional circumstances,  English  assistance 
was  forthcoming  whenever  needed,  and 
the  great  check  upon  expenditure  was 
lost.  If  Frontier  troubles  arose,  there 
would  be  no  financial  considerations  to 
counsel  prudence.  And,  if  unfortu- 
nately they  were  engaged  in  war,  why 
restrict  expenditure,  when  the  English 
taxpayer  was  behind  ?  It  would  be  said, 
indeed,  that  with  a  subsidy  it  would  be 
necessary  to  assume  more  complete  con- 
trol over  Indian  expenditure.  That  was 
a  large  question,  upon  which  he  would 
not  now  enter.  He  would  only  say,  that 
men  far  wiser,  and  of  verv  much  greater 
experience  than  himself,  had  often 
pointed  out,  that  there  could  be  no 
^eater  danger  to  India  than  would  arise 
from  England  usurping  too  much  con- 
trol over  it,  and  so  weakening  alike  the 
actual  responsibility  of  the  Ghovemment 
of  India  and  the  independence  of  action 
which  had  hitherto  been  used  justly  and 
wisely.  He  wished  it  to  be  understood 
that  the  whole  question  of  the  war  was 
in  no  way  prejudged  by  the  Motion 
which  he  was  about  to  move,  the  simple 
point  involved  in  his  proposal  being  that 
no  shilling  of  the  Indian  Kevenues  could 
be  expended  for  Hie  purposes  of  the  war 
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until  after  the  assent  of  Parliament  had 
been  obtained  thereto.  The  House 
would  next  wish  to  know  what  was 
likely  to  be  the  cost  of  the  war,  and  how 
far  the  Indian  Exchequer  was  in  a 
position  to  meet  it.  On  this  point  he 
wished  to  give  the  fullest  possible  in- 
formation ;  but  in  doing  tnis,  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  ho  must  guard  him- 
self against  being  supposed  to  be  able 
to  give  all  the  details.  Only  that 
morning  he  had  received  information 
from  India  by  telegraph,  and  it  was  not 
so  easy  at  short  notice  to  understand  and 
explain  a  communication  of  that  kind 
as  to  deal  with  a  more  full  and  written 
despatch.  If,  therefore,  any  blame  should 
attach  to  any  one  for  any  error  in  the 
statements  he  was  able  to  make,  let 
the  House  bestow  the  whole  of  it  upon 
him.  He  was  not  able,  as  he  had 
hoped  to  be,  to  give  any  statement  as  to 
what  would  probably  be  the  monthly 
cost  of  the  war — a  point  upon  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Sunder- 
land (Sir  Henry  Havelock)  had  very 
reasonably  and  properly  expressed  a 
desire  to  have  information.  Tne  Indian 
Government  had  made  a  calculation  as 
to  what  the  war  was  likely  to  cost ;  but 
their  estimate  did  not  extend  beyond 
the  present  financial  year,  which  closed 
on  the  31st  of  March.  It  amounted  in 
gross  to  £1,200,000  ;  but  a  part  of  this 
sum  would  be  carried  forward  to  the 
next  financial  year,  and  the  cost  likely 
to  be  incurred  before  the  1st  of  April 
next  was  put  down  at  £950,000,  or  say 
£1,000,000.  He  would  now  remind  the 
House  of  the  exact  position,  as  far  as  he 
had  been  able  to  ascertain  it,  of  the 
finances  of  India.  In  August  last  he 
stated  that  the  Estimate  of  surplus,  made 
ui>  in  the  previous  April,  was  £2,156,000 
for  the  current  year.  Since  that  time 
many  circumstances  had  occurred  consi- 
derably to  alter  that  position.  In  the 
first  place,  there  had  been  a  depreciation 
in  the  value  of  silver,  which  had  caused, 
and  was  still  causing,  great  anxiety ;  in 
the  second  place,  there  had  been  a  large 
increase  in  the  cost  of  the  Army,  owing 
to  the  enhanced  prices  of  provisions ; 
and,  lastly,  the  depression  of  trade  had 
very  considerably  reduced  the  receipts. 
Taking  all  these  circumstances  into  con- 
sideration, he  was  compelled  to  reduce 
the  Estimate  of  surplus  at  the  close  of 
the  financial  year  from  £2,156,000  to 
£1,550,000. 

Mr.  E.  Stanhope 


Mr.  FAWOETT  asked,  whether  in 
this  Estimate  both  productive  and  un- 
productive Public  Works  were  included? 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  was  glad  that 
the  hon.  Member  had  asked  the  question, 
because  he  had  always  succeeded  in 
throwing  the  whole  question  of  Indian 
finance  into  a  muddle  by  mixing  up 
matters  of  Kevenue  with  .questions  re- 
lating to  capital.  The  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member's  question  was,  that  all 
ordinary  Public  Works  were  included  in 
the  Estimates ;  all  extraordinary  Public 
Works — called  '*  productive,"  and  in 
many  oases  likely  soon  to  prove  produc- 
tive— were  included  in  the  capital  ex- 
penditure. Did  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  suppose  that  we  could  maintain 
our  position  in  India  without  engaging 
in  any  Public  Works?  The  surplus 
being  of  the  amount  he  had  mentioned, 
it  must  be  perfectly  obvious  that  the 
Indian  Government  could  pay  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  during  the  present  year 
without  adding  a  shilling  to  the  taxation 
or  the  Debt  of  the  country ;  but  it  had 
been  pointed  out  that  we  were  pledged 
to  form  what  was  called  a  Famine  In- 
surance Fund.  His  information  on  this 
point  was  very  scanty,  and  he  could  not 
definitely  state  the  amount  we  were 
bound  to  provide  for  the  purpose  out  of 
the  surplus  of  the  year.  We  were  bound 
to  find  £1,500,000,  if  the  new  taxes 
produced  as  much,  towards  the  relief 
of  famine,  or  insurance  against  future 
famines.  A  large  sum  had  already  been 
expended  in  the  relief  of  famine,  and 
the  amount  now  due  and  to  be  provided 
out  of  the  surplus  to  fulfil  the  famine 
insurance  pledges  was  £700,000.  These 
figures,  he  thought,  contained  nothing 
to  cause  very  serious  alarm.  He  knew 
the  House  would  shortly  hear  a  very 
desponding  speech  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney,  and  he  would  ask  hon. 
Members  not  to  believe  either  himself 
or  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  but 
to  look  to  the  facts  for  themselves.  As 
far  as  he  was  concerned,  he  had  no  de- 
sire to  make  any  statement  which  would 
not  bear  the  fullest  examination;  and 
he  might  say,  further,  that  his  state- 
ments were  not  made  on  his  sole  autho- 
rity, but  arose  out  of  frequent  conversa- 
tioniB  with  the  Indian  Finance  Minister, 
who  was  lately  in  this  country,  and 
whose  services  to  Indian  finance  would, 
he  hoped,  before  long  be  adequately  ap- 
preciated.   While  he  did  not  disguise 
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from  liimself  the  dangers  lying  before 
theminthewayof  Indian  finance,  hecould 
not  admit  that  the  state  of  affairs  was  at 
all  unsatisfactory.  Daring  the  past  week 
the  House  had  been  discussing  with 
some  warmth,  but  in  a  most  interesting 
manner,  the  question  of  the  conduct  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  towards  Af- 
ghanistan. At  the  conclusion  of  that 
discussion  the  House,  like  the  House  of 
Lords,  expressed,  by  a  lar^e  majority, 
approval  of  the  conduct  of  tne  Govern- 
ment. This  being  so,  and  the  war  having 
begun,  he  would  only  ask  the  House  to 
accept  the  very  wise  advice  tendered  by 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  in  the  course  of  the  de- 
bate to  which  he  referred,  and  say  that, 
the  war  having  been  begun,  they  were 
now  prepared  unanimously  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  brin^  it  to  a  satisfactory  and  speedy 
conclusion.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  moving  his  Resolution. 

Motion  msule,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  Her  Majesty  having  directed  a  Mili- 
tary expedition  of  Her  Forces  charged  upon 
Indian  lievonues  to  be  despatched  against  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents  that 
the  Revenues  of  India  shall  be  applied  to  defrav 
the  expenses  of  the  Military  operations  which 
may  be  carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions."— (ifr. 
JSdward  Stanhcpt.) 

Mb.  FAWCETT,  in  rising  to  move, 
as  an  Amendment, 

"  That  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  would 
bo  unjust  that  the  Kevenues  of  India  should  be 
applied  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  Military  operations  now  being  carried  on 
against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan/* 

said,  although  the  speech  of  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  offered  him  many 
temptations  to  go  astray,  he  would  en- 
deavour, to  the  best  of  his  abilitv,  not  to 
say  a  single  word  which  should  lead  the 
House  to  loose  its  hold  upon  the  issue 
which  it  now  had  to  determine,  and 
which  he  should  be  able  to  show  was  as 
important  to  England  as  it  was  to  India. 
But  there  were  some  remarks  in  the 
closing  sentences  of  the  Under  Secre- 
tary's speech  which  he  could  not  pass 
over  without  some  notice.  He  knew  it 
would  be  said  that  the  effect  of  passing 
this  Eesolution  would  be  to  stop  Sup- 
plies, and  to  prevent  the  Government 
from  bringing  this  war  to  an  honourable 
and  a  speedy  conclusion.  Nothing  could 


be  more  unjust  than  to  attribute  to  him, 
and  to  those  who  were  going  to  support 
him,  any  such  intention  to  place  the 
slightest  obstacle  in  the  path  of  the  Go- 
vernment as  regarded  the  expenditure 
hitherto  incurred.  Before  Parliament 
met  he  declared  to  his  constituents — and 
he  repeated  the  declaration — that  when 
war  had  once  been  commenced  nothing 
was  so  idle  as  to  suppose  that  the  House 
of  Commons  could  stop  the  expenditure 
which  had  been  incurred.  The  duty  of 
the  Opposition  when  war  was  declared 
was  stated  with  admirable  force  and  ad- 
mirable clearness  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  when  he 
stated  that,  however  anxious  he  might 
be  to  limit  the  scope  of  the  war,  he  could 
be  no  party  to  any  effort  to  stop  the 
Supplies.  The  reason  of  this  was  ob- 
vious. The  soldiers  who  were  in  the 
field  mast  be  paid ;  the  stores  procured 
or  ordered  must  be  paid  for,  unless 
the  House  was  prepared  to  sanction  an 
act  of  national  repudiation ;  if  bribes  or 
promises  of  money  had  been  offered  to 
mdependent  tribes,  however  spreatly  he 
might  regret  the  fact  on  moral  grounds, 
there  was  something  which  would  be 
worse  still — ^namely,  a  disregard  of  the 
promises  so  made.  Therefore  he  de- 
sired, in  the  most  emphatic  way  pos- 
sible, to  state  that  it  was  unfair,  because 
they  opposed  this  Resolution,  to  fasten 
upon  tkem  the  reeponsibility  of  attempt- 
ing to  stop  the  Supplies.  Indeed,  so 
absolutely  impossible,  when  a  war  had 
been  once  begun,  was  it  to  stop  Sup- 
plies, that  the  House  of  Commons  could 
practically  exercise  no  control ;  and  he 
xelt  this  so  strongly  that  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  he  did  everything 
in  his  power  to  get  Parliament  sum- 
moned before  war  was  declared ;  and  he 
felt  that  had  that  been  done,  and  if  be- 
fore the  war  they  had  only  had  the  in- 
formation they  now  possessed,  this  war 
would  never  have  begun.  The  question 
they  had  to  determine  was  not  whether 
or  not  the  money  should  be  paid,  but 
whether  it  should  be  paid  by  England, 
or,  as  was  proposed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  entirely  by  India.  The 
Under  Secretary  had  attempted  to  put  a 
gloss  upon  the  Amendment.  The  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  amoimted  to 
this — that  India  should  pay  every  six- 
pence of  the  ordinary  ana  extraordinary 
expenses  of  the  war,  and  that  at  some 
future  time^-'it  might  be  when  the  Greek 
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Kiilonds  arrived — tho  GoYomment  would 
take  it  into  their  serious  consideration 
^vIlether  tho  Imperial  BoTcnues  should 
not  pay  some  portion  of  the  cost.  It 
was  said  his  Amendment  was  not  suffi- 
ciently specific.  Then  nothing  would  be 
easier  than  to  introduce  some  words  to 
make  it  more  distinct.  He  did  not,  of 
course,  propose  that  India  should  make 
moiioy  out  of  this  war,  or  that  the  pay 
of  soldiers,  whom  it  would  otherwise 
have  to  maintain,  should  be  paid  by 
England;  but  all  that  he  did  propose 
was  to  give  a  direct  and  absolute  opposi- 
tion to  the  Government.  They  declared 
tliat  this  war  was  for  Imperial  far  more 
than  Indian  purposes ;  and  therefore  it 
was  as  unjust  as  it  was  ungenerous  to 
come  down  and  say — "  India  should  pay 
everything,  and  some  day  wo  will  take 
it  into  our  consideration  whether  some 
slight  contribution  towards  the  expense 
ought  not  to  bo  made  by  England." 
This  question  was  in  no  sense  a  Party 
one,  and  ho  said  this  not  as  an  ordinary 
common  place,  but  because  the  debate 
in  ''another  place"  had  shown  that 
many  of  those  who  were  most  strong  in 
their  support  of  the  Government  most 
strongly  objected  to  the  entire  charge 
being  thrown  upon  India.  The  Under 
Secretary  had  spoken  of  the  unanimous 
decision  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
Legislature;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
every  single  Peer  who  spoke,  whether 
he  was  a  supporter  of  the  Government 
or  not,  and  who  referred  to  the  proposal 
to  throw  the  entire  charge  of  the  war 
U2)on  .the  Eevenues  of  India,  unhesi- 
tatingly condemned  it.  Therefore,  so 
far  as  the  opinion  of  the  other  branch  of 
the  Legislature  was  ascertained,  instead 
of  being  unanimous  in  approval,  it  was 
one  of  unanimous  condemnation.  Fur- 
ther, a  specific  fact  would  show  that, 
however  much  they  might  differ  as  to 
tho  justice  or  the  necessity  of  the  war, 
some  of  those  who  were  strongest  in  sup- 
porting it  were  foremost  in  declaring 
that  it  was  a  great  Imperial  under- 
taking, and  that  it  could  not  be  fairly 
treated  as  if  it  were  a  purely  Indian 
war.  Another  remarkable  fact  was  that 
there  were  three  Peers  in  the  House  of 
Lords  who  had  all  held  liigh  offioo  in 
India.  Two  of  them  (Lord  Lawrence 
and  Lord  Northbrook)  opposed  the 
policy  of  the  Gt)vemment ;  while  Lord 
Napier  of  Ettrick,  a  former  Governor  of 
Madras,  cordially  supported  it  both  by 

Mr.  Fawcett 


speech  and  by  yote.  Yet  Lord  Nama 
was,  if  possible,  atill  more  oppoeed  tnan 
Lords  Lawrence  and  Noxtabrook  to 
throwing  the  charge  for  the  war  upon 
the  Bevenues  of  India.  He  thoiu^ht  this 
showed  that  the  issues  they  haa  to  dis- 
cuss were  entirely  and  absolutely  distinct 
from  the  issue  discussed  on  Friday.  The 
Under  Secretary  stated  that  nothing 
would  be  more  unfortunate  to  the  finan- 
cial stability  of  India  than  that  die 
should  receive  subventions  from  Eng- 
land, and  in  that  view  he  entirely  con- 
curred. Now,  he  wished  to  Hiar^^yy  this 
question  as  one  of  absolute  justice,  and 
not  as  one  of  honour  and  generosity  to 
India.  He  was  accused  of  taking  a 
gloomy  view  of  Indian  finances ;  but  he 
never  took  so  gloomy  a  view  of  them  as 
to  suppose  that  if  they  were  judiciously 
and  wisely  administered,  India  could  not 
pay  all  claims  justly  made  upon  her  Be- 
venues.  He  was  not  expressing  that 
opinion  for  the  first  time.  It  would  be 
remembered  that  when  last  September 
twelvemonth  tho  suggestion  appeared  to 
gain  much  approval  that  a  grant  should 
be  made  out  of  the  Imperial  Revenues 
for  the]  relief  of  the  Eamine  in  Madras 
and  Bombay,  so  great  was  his  objection 
to  subventions  that  he  felt  it  to  oe  his 
painful  dutyto  oppose  the  movement  in 
question.  lie  should  have  occasion  to 
snow  how  entirely  the  Under  Secretary 
had  misstated  the  condition  of  the 
finances  of  India,  and  to  call  attention  to 
the  heavy  burdens  which  were  placed 
upon  the  people  of  India.  The  question 
before  them  must,  however,  bo  deter- 
mined by  a  consideration  of  the  cha- 
racter of  the  war.  If  this  were  an  Im- 
perial war,  England  was  bound,  both 
legally  and  equitably,  to  pay  for  it ;  and 
he  based  this  opinion  on  the  55th  clause 
of  the  Government  of  India  Act,  which 
had  been  read  by  tho  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  and  which  clause 
especially  said  that — 

*' Except  for  prcvonting  or  repelling  actnal 
invasion  of  Her  ^rajesty's  Indian  rosscssions, 
or  under  other  sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  tho 
Revenues  of  India  shall  not,  without  the  consent 
of  hoth  Houses  of  Parliament,  he  applicahle  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  any  Militarv  operation 
carried  on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of 
such  possessions  by  Her  Majesty's  Forces 
charged  upon  such  Revenues.*' 

He  did  not  raise  the  question  whether  it 
was  legal  to  spend  the  Eevenues  of  India 
before  parliament  was  summoned,  which 
might  be  deferred  to  another  occasion. 
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There  oould  be  no  doubt  of  the  meaning 
and  purport  of  the  clause,  for  it  was  in- 
troduced into  the  other  House  by  the  late 
Lord  Derby,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bill, 
and  who  said  he  introduced  it  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Eevenues  of  India :  that  if 
the  Indian  forces  were  employed  in  a 
war  beyond  the  Frontier  of  India  it 
would  be  for  Parliament  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  war  was  an  Imperial  or  an 
Indian  one,  and  that  if  it  were  an  Im- 
perial war  the  money  must  be  paid  by 
England.  This  was  the  common-sense 
and  the  reasonable  interpretation  of  the 
clause.  What  would  be  the  position  of 
the  House  and  the  country  if  it  were 
possible  to  employ  the  Indian  troops  in 
Imperial  matters,  and  maintain  them 
out  of  the  resources  of  India  without 
first  obtaining  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  One  of  their  greatest  and  most 
precious  priyileges  would  be  swept 
away,  and  an  Imperial  war  might  be 
carried  on  without  the  sanction  of  the 
House,  as  the  Government  would  be 
able  to  carry  it  on  entirely  out  of  the 
Eevenues  of  India  without  asking  for  a 
single  Vote  of  Supply.  Therefore,  this 
clause  he  considered  as  vital  to  the 
liberties  of  Parliament,  and  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  people  of  England.  As 
to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  India, 
nothing  seemed  to  him  more  unfair  than 
that  the  G-ovemment  and  their  sup- 
porters, when  they  wanted  to  obtain 
approbation,  represented  to  Parliament 
and  the  countiy  that  this  war  was  a 
great  Imperial  war,  and  that,  when  on 
the  other  hand,  they  wanted  to  obtain 
money  from  the  unfortunate  Indian 
people,  they  should  minimize  the  scope 
of  the  war,  making  it  out  to  be  a  ''  mere 
Frontier  war."  They  must  have  one 
thing  or  the  other.  For  weeks  the  sup- 
porters of  the  Ministry  on  the  platform 
and  in  the  Press  had  been  saying  to 
their  opponents — **  You  do  not  appre- 
ciate the  true  character  of  a  g^eat  Im- 
perial enterprize ;  you  are  such  parochial 
politicians  you  won't  understand  that 
this  is  only  a  branch  of  the  great  Eastern 
Question."  When  Lord  Lytton  went  to 
India  he  declared  that,  having  had  per- 
sonal interviews  on  the  subject  with  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  he  went  out 
determined  to  treat  Indian  Frontier 
questions  as  indivisible  parts  of  a  g^eat 
Lnperial  subject,  mainly  to  be  determined 
by  the  foreign  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gh>venunent.     KotUng  could  be  more 


distinct  and  precise  than  that.  But 
supposing  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  were 
to  discover  that  this  war  did  not  simply 
concern  a  small  cantonment,  but  that  it 
was  distinctly  intended  to  maintain  the 
influence  and  uphold  the  greatness 
of  England  in  India,  would  not  they 
be  the  first  to  say  that  nothing  could 
be  more  mean,  nothing  more  shabby 
than  that  the  ffreatness  and  influence 
of  England  imould  be  maintained 
by  the  money  of  the  people  of  India  ? 
Lord  Beaoonsfield  himself  had  said 
that  this  war  was  not  merely  one 
concerning  the  Khyber  Pass,  or  some 
smaU  cantonment  at  Dakka  or  Jellala- 
bad ;  but  that  it  was  one  which  con- 
cerned the  influence  and  character  of 
England  in  Europe.  How  could  they 
escape  from  that?  If  the  war  was  to 
maintain  the  influence  and  character  of 
England  in  Europe,  could  there  be  any- 
thing more  unfair,  more  unworthy  of 
this  country  than  to  use  the  moneys  of 
the  people  of  India  to  maintain  that 
position  and  character,  and  to  enable  us 
to  parade  ourselves  before  the  world  as 
a  gp:eat  Imperial  Power  ?  Every  cloud 
had  a  silver  lining  however,  and  in  this 
matter  there  was  something  good.  He 
did  not  think  that  that  Imperialism 
would  long  survive,  which  was  decked 
out  in  garments  purchased  with  the 
money  of  starving  ryots  and  the 
miserable  peasantry  of  India.  To  support 
the  view  that  India  was  prosperous 
enough  to  bear  the  cost  of  the  war,  it 
was  said  that  when  he  spoke  of  Indian 
finances,  he  produced  confusion  by  de- 
ducting extraordinary  expenditure  from 
the  estimated  surplus ;  but  in  doing  so 
he  was  supported  by  the  highest  financial 
authorities  in  England,  and  it  was  almost 
a  financial  truism  to  assert  that  extra- 
ordinary Budgets  and  extraordinary 
expenditure  had  been  in  numerous 
instances  the  ready  resort  of  embarrassed 
European  Powers.  In  this  case  he 
asserted — first,  that  there  was  no  surplus 
at  all ;  secondly,  that  the  money  about 
to  be  taken  was  money  that  had  been 
appropriated  as  a  Famine  Fund,  and 
was  obtained  by  some  of  the  most 
onerous  taxes  over  imposed  upon  the 
Indian  people;  and,  thirdly,  that  this 
was  the  most  extraordinary  proposal 
ever  brought  forward,  as  it  was  mtended 
to  show  that  India  was  so  rich  and  Eng- 
land so  poor  that  England  must  come 
like  a  suppliant  pauper  and  ask  India  to 
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relieve  her  in  her  neoessitieBi  and  this 
was  done  by  a  Ministry  which  wanted  to 
exhibit  their    country's  influence    and 
power.      To  make  India  pay  for  this 
war,  instead  of  exhibiting  England  as  a 
great  European  Power,  would  exhibit  her 
as  a  mean,  grasping,  and  selfish  nation. 
He  was  not  objecting  now  to  expendi- 
ture on  Public  Works ;  but  he  contended 
that   in  order  to  arrive    at   the  true 
financial  position  of  India,  that  expen- 
diture must  be  considered  in  estimating 
the  surplus.    To  spend  on  Public  Works 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000,  borrowed  at 
4^  per  cent,  and  'receive  a  return  of 
^  per  cent  was  like  a  landowner   for- 
getting that  he  had  spent  £10,000  on 
farm  buildings.    The  late  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  stated  that  millions 
had  been  spent  upon  irrigation  works  in 
Bengal,  borrowed  at  4^  and  5  per  cent, 
and  that  it  was  yielding  to  the  Ghnrem- 
ment  a  return  of  only  ^  per  cent  per 
annum.    What  was  the  good  of  ignor- 
ing the  fact  ?    It  was  beyond  any  possi- 
bility of  dispute  that  this  £1,200,000, 
which  the  Government  was  now  about  to 
apply  to  the  purposes  of  the  war,  was 
money  raised  for  a  distinct  object.    It 
was  raised  by  enormous  taxation  to  pro- 
vide a  security  against  famine ;  but  the 
latest  news  from  India   was  that   the 
public  works   in  Bombay  were  to  be 
stopped — that  water  which  was  to  have 
been  brought  to  the  parched  land  was 
not  to  be  brought ;  and  why  ?    Because 
the  Qovemment  had  not  the  courage  to 
come  to  the  House  and  ask  for  a  special 
Vote.    This  money  had  been  obtained 
by  imposing  a  tax  on  incomes  of  4«.  a 
week,  and  raising  the  salt  duty  by  40 
per  cent  on  the  famine-stricken  people 
of  Bombay  and  Madras.  In  the  levying 
of  these  taxes  they  must  remember  that 
there  were  no  exemptions  on  incomes  of 
£150  a-year  as  in  this  country,  the  tax 
reaching  £10  a-year.    True,  there  were 
some    exemptions   in    the  case  of  the 
military  and  other  professional   men. 
Civil  servants,  and  others,  who  went  to 
the  country  clamouring  for  war,  know- 
ing full  well  that  they  would  not  have 
to  pay  for  it,  that  part  of  the  duty  fall- 
ing on  poor  carpenters  and  day-labourers. 
And  the  result  of  this  appropriation  of 
Indian    money   to    Imperial  purposes, 
according  to  the  latest  news  from  India, 
which  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had 
judiciously  avoided  alluding  to,  was  that 
almost  all  public  works  in  Bombay  were 
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to  be  stopped — ^works  which  the  Gbyem- 
ment  themselves  had  declared  to  be 
necessary  for  the  prevention  of  famine. 
They  knew  that  not  long  ago  no  less 
than  2,000,000  of  Indian  people  died 
from  the  most  terrible  of  aU  deatha  in 
Madras  and  Bombay  ;  and  what  was  the 
first  news  they  heard  when  just  able  to 
lift  their  heads  from  the  suffering  which 
laid  them  low  ?  That  the  salt  duty  had 
been  increased  to  40  per  cent.  They 
accepted  that  strain  in  cialmness,  in  order 
to  protect  their  coimtry  in  future  years 
from  the  terrible  famines  which  came 
upon  it;  but  did  the  people  of  this 
country  think  that  the  people  of  India 
would  learn  with  calmness  that  it  was 
intended  to  use  that  money  to  maintain 
our  influence  and  greatness?  The 
Gh)vemment  could  not  escape  from  the 
fact  that  the  present  Indian  surplus  had 
bemi  obtained  from  the  two  taxes  which 
he  had  described,  and  Lord  Salisbury 
knew  that  taking  this  money  meant 
taking  it  from  the  actually  starving.  In 
a  speech  on  the  subject  of  the  Indian 
Famine,  Lord  Salisbury  said — 

**  The  recent  mortality  and  distresfl  were  not 
duo  so  much  to  a  want  of  food  or  to  a  want  of 
means  of  bringing  that  food  to  the  people,  bat 
that  distress  and  mortality  wore  far  more  dne  to 
the  people  not  having  the  means  of  buying  food 
when  it  was  brought  within  their  reach." 

After  such  a  statement  as  that,  he  pro-* 
nosed  to  take  still  more  from  these  un- 
fortunate people  in  order  to  enable  him- 
self to  perorate  in  ''another  place" 
about  our  great  Imperial  policy,  and  the 
magnificent  position  occupied  by  Eng- 
lana  under  me  auspices  of  the  present 
Government.  The  House  should  remem- 
ber that  the  expenditure  of  £1,000,000 
of  Indian  money  was  far  more  serious 
than  the  spending  of  £20,000,000  of 
EngUsh  money.  Though  he  was  fully 
aware  of  the  distressed  condition  of 
England  at  the  present,  he  considered 
that  that  was  the  relative  position.  No 
doubt,  additional  taxation  in  England 
meant  a  diminution  in  the  comforts  of 
the  people,  and  would  be  a  serious 
burden  upon  many ;  but  such  taxation 
as  he  had  indicated  in  India  was  alto- 
gether of  a  worse  character.  The  finan- 
cial condition  of  India  had  been  so  des- 
perate that  the  Government  did  not 
know  how  to  raise  an  additional 
£1,000,000.  If  they  did,  why  were 
they  so  unjust  as  to  impose  such  taxa- 
tion as  he  had  alluded  to  last  year? 
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The  only  jusidfioatioii  of  the  Gbyemment 
policy,  then,  was  that  the  money  must 
be  forthcoming,  and  this  was  the  only 
way  in  which  it  could  be  obtained.  With 
regard  to  precedent,  it  was  true  that 
the  former  Afghan  War  was  borne  out 
of  Indian  Eevenues ;  but  two  blacks  did 
not  make  a  white.  The  circumstances 
of  that  time  were  different  from  those  of 
the  present.  The  former  war  was  not 
professedly  undertaken  as  an  Imperial 
enterprize ;  and  India  had  a  protection 
at  the  time  of  the  East  India  Company, 
which  she  did  not  possess  now.  An 
authority  whom  hon.  Members  opposite 
would  respect,  speaking  of  that  war, 
said — ''If  it  had  been  undertoken  to 
check  Russia  or  to  assert  the  Imperial 
position  of  England  in  Europe,  he 
should  like  to  know  how  England  could 
possibly  refuse  to  pay  the  bill?"  The 
speaker  was  no  less  a  person  than  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter. Another  point  which  had  been  lost 
sight  of  was  that,  even  if  the  Eesolution 
of  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  were  re- 
jected, a  great  part  of  the  charges  con- 
nected with  the  war  must  necessarily 
fall  on  India  and  not  on  England.  If 
the  war  expenses  came  to  £5,000,000, 
it  would  represent  only  an  addition  of 
about  £160,000  per  annum  to  England ; 
but  the  expense  to  India  in  any  case 
should  be  carefully  considered.  Lord 
Lawrence,  and  his  Oouncil,  in  a  memo- 
rable despatch,  said  the  "forward  policy" 
would  paralyze  the  finances  of  IndSa. 
That  despatch  was  important,  not  only 
considering  the  high  authority  from 
which  it  proceeded,  but  because  it  was 
endorsed  by  the  present  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  Goyemment  of 
which  he  was  a  Member.  Lord  Sand- 
hurst, distinguished  alike  as  a  financier 
and  soldier,  said  the  forward  policy 
would  cost  India  not  less  than  from 
£3,000,000  to  £4,000,000  a-year.  On 
Tuesday  last  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  told  them  that  before 
the  war  had  lasted  one  month,  the  Na- 
tive Army  of  India  had  been  increased 
by  16,000  men.  That  increase  amounted 
to  about  12  per  cent ;  and  there  was  not 
a  military  authority,  in  the  House  or  out 
of  it,  who  would  not  be  prepared  to  say 
that  a  proportionate  increase  of  European 
officers  would  also  be  necessary.  That 
would  involve  at  least  £  1 ,500,000  a-year. 
K  India  was  to  bear  the  burden  how 
was  the  money  to  be  provided  f  Would 


they  come  forward  with  proposals  to 
extend  the  income  tax  from  incomes  of 
As,  a-week  to  incomes  of  2s,  a- week? 
Were  they  prepared  to  increase  the  salt 
tax  from  40  per  cent  to  80  per  cent? 
Increase  of  taxation  in  India  was  not  to  be 
regarded  as  a  mere  financial  question ;  it 
was  a  political  question  of  the  greatest 
moment.  Lord  Mayo  had  said  that  an 
increase  of  taxation  would  produce  dis- 
content, which  would  create  dangers  the 
magnitude  of  which  could  not  be  ex- 
aggerated. Before  the  Committee  last 
Session  Lord  Northbrook  was  asked  a 
question  with  reference  to  this  state- 
ment, and  he  said  that,  after  careful 
inquiries,  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  Lord  Mayo  was  right.  He  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  asked  for  justice,  not  for  gene- 
rosity, for  India.  It  was  a  most  serious 
thing  for  the  House  to  throw  on  India 
the  entire  expense  of  this  war — at  any 
rate,  imtil  the  Government  were  in  a 
frtmie  of  mind  to  suggest  some  different 
proposal.  It  might  appear  hard  to  sug- 
gest that  additional  burdens  should  be 
thrown  on  England  when  trade  was 
bad,  employment  scarce,  and  thousands 
could  not  find  the  means  of  maintenance. 
He  believed  the  depression  of  trade 
would  continue  for  some  time  longer. 
It  was  hopeless  to  look  for  a  revival  of 
industrial  prosperity  in  the  midst  of 
wars  and  rumours  of  wars,  and  at  a 
time  when  no  one  knew  what  new  en- 
tanglement or  fresh  complication  to- 
n^orrow  might  bring.  He  represented 
a  district  (Hackney)  upon  which  addi- 
tional tcixation  would  fall  as  heavily,  if 
not  more  heavily  than  upon  others.  No 
one  could  suppose  that  the  inhabitants 
of  the  East  End  of  London  were  anxious 
for  additional  burdens;  but  grievously 
as  they  would  feel  it,  they  would  sooner 
bear  it  than  be  exposed  to  the  reproach 
that  they  were  relieved  of  the  expense 
of  maintaining  England's  influence  and 
character  by  the  starving  millions  of 
India.  The  Government  were  certainly 
not  pursuing  a  popular  course ;  it  was 
a  course  characterized  by  meanness  and 
the  absenceof  everything  like  generosity, 
and  he  believed  it  would  be  repudiated 
by  every  constituency  in  the  Eongdom. 
India,  it  was  said,  should  not  be  treated 
in  that  House  from  a  Party  point  of 
view,  and  if  he  thought  of  it  solely  as  a 
Party  question  he  would  not  attempt  to 

Srevent  the  Government  doing  as  they 
esired ;  but  to  maintain  our  position  in 
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India  we  must,  as  the  Chancellor  of  fhe 
Exchequer  said,  be  just  and  fitrong,  but 
strengUi  without  justice  was  nothing  but 
despotism.  ELis  only  desire  was  that 
this  question  should  be  considered  as 
one  of  strict  justice,  not  of  generosity  to 
India,  and  on  (principles  laid  down  by 
that  distinguished  statesman,  the  Leader 
of  the  Constitutional — not  the  Imperial 
— ^Party,  the  late  Lord  Derby — namely, 
that,  if  an  Imperial  war,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  borne  by  England ;  if  solely, 
or  chiefly,  an  Indian  war,  the  charge 
ought  to  be  borne  by  India.  If  the 
charge  was  to  be  apportioned  between 
England  and  India,  then  why  did  not 
the  GK>yemment  come  forward  and  let 
the  House  know  what  portion  England 
and  what  portion  India  was  to  bear? 
If  Her  Majesty's  Oovemment  would  not 
produce  such  an  estimate,  they  would 
set  Parliamentary  control  at  defiance. 
It  was  stated  the  other  evening  by  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  that  it  was 
not  necessary  to  consult  his  Council  on 
the  subject ;  and  if  the  House  were  to 
pass  this  Besolution  it  would  virtually 
give  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India 
power  to  draw  to  an  unlimited  extent 
on  the  Bevenues  of  India  for  the  pur- 
pose of  carrying  on  this  war.  This  was 
a  question  which  involved  one  of  privi- 
lege, and  if  the  Supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment asserted  that  it  was  never  in- 
tended to  allow  India  to  bear  the  whole 
expense,  he  hoped  some  Member  on  the 
front  Opposition  Bench  would  rise  and 
assert  the  Constitutional  principle  that  a 
war  could  not  be  carried  on  without 
some  Vote  of  Supply.  As  far  as  they 
were  given  to  understand  at  present,  if 
the  cost  of  the  war  did  not  exceed 
£1,200,000,  the  whole  of  if  would  be 
borne  by  India.  Feeling  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Government  would  be 
looked  on  throughout  India,  as  it  would 
be  in  England,  as  one  which  could  not 
be  defended  on  any  considerations  of 
generosity  or  justice,  he  would  ask  the 
House  to  reject  it.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  movinc^  his  Amendment. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE  :  I  rise  to  second 
the  Amendment  of  my  hon.  Friend,  not 
regarding  it  as  a  Party  question,  but  still 
regarding  it  as  of  great  importance 
with  reference  to  Parliamentary  and 
Constitutional  interests.  I  likewise  think 
it  of  serious  moment  as  to  the  basis  on 
which  we  are  to  deal  with  India.  The 
Under   Secretary  of   State   for   India 
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assumed  in  his  speech  that  the  Amend- 
ment  was  to  exclude  India  from  paying 
any  part  of  the  ordinary  expenditure  on 
the  Military  forces  employed  in  the  expe- 
dition agamst  A%hanistan.  That  cer- 
tainly is  not  my  understanding  of  the 
Amendment,  and  my  hon.  Friend  (Mi. 
Fawcett)  has  now  altered  the  woraing 
of  it  80  as  to  make  it  more  dear  and 
explicit  on  that  point.  Therefore,  it 
should  be  imderstood  by  the  House  that 
the  Amendment  intends  to  object  to  the 
charge  to  India,  on  this  occasion,  of  war 
expenses  connected  with  the  expedition 
against  Afghanistan.    Now,  Sir,  with  re- 

rt  to  the  Motion  itself,  I  do  not  think 
Under  Secretary  of  State  satisiiae- 
torily  explained  to  the  House  the  great 
importance  of  the  Vote  we  are  called 
upon  to  give.  He  has  laid  before  us  an 
Estimate,  which  he  says  is  a  very  inade- 
quate one,  and  one  which  I  will  say  is 
a  very  sanguine  one.  He  says  that  it 
was  up  to  me  1st  of  April ;  but  the  Vote 
he  calls  upon  us  to  give  is  not  limited 
to  the  Ist  of  April  at  all.  The  Motion 
thus  modestly  proposed  by  him  is  a  Mo- 
tion by  which  the  House  is  invited  to 
part  with  its  entire  control  over  the 
direction  of  the  war,  and  whatever  ex- 

fense  is  incurred  in  connection  with  it. 
do  not  know  why  that  most  important 
aspect  of  the  question  was  never  pre- 
sented to  us  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State.  On  another  subject  I  hold 
that  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man, which  had  all  the  appearance  of 
being  clear,  ought  to  be  cleared  up.  It 
is  as  to  the  bearing  of  this  expenditure 
upon  the  finances  of  India  in  their  pre- 
sent condition.  According  to  the  figures 
f'ven  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State, 
understand  the  state  of  the  case  to  be 
this — He  says  he  had  a  surplus  of 
£2,000,000.  Unhappily,  owing  to  va- 
rious circumstances,  he  now  stands 
worse  by  £600,000  than  he  did  at  the 
time  when  he  stated  to  the  House  that 
amount  as  the  estimate  of  his  surplus. 
So  from  £2,000,000  we  have  got  to 
£1,400,000. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  It  was  origin- 
ally  £2,156,000. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  But  I  think  that 
by  some  preliminary  amputation  it  was 
reduced  to  £2,000,000. 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE:  My  original 
estimated  surplus  was  £2,156,000.  I 
then  said  it  was  likely  to  be  reduced 
by  the  reduction  of  Uie  salt  duty  to 
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£2,000,000.  Sinoe  then  it  has  been 
rednoed,  by  other  dzcamfltances,  to 
£1,660,000. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  Out  of  that 
0am,  as  explained  by  my  hon.  Friend, 
£1,600,000  is  pledffed  to  a  Famine  In- 
soranoe  Fund.  My  hon.  Friend  has, 
indeed,  said  that  omy  £700,000  remains 
due  to  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund ;  if 
BO,  it  must  be  because  he  has  ahready 
spent  £800,000  upon  famine.  If  so, 
out  of  what  fund  is  my  hon.  Friend  to 
pay  uie  £900,000  which,  according  to 
his  yeiy  sanguine  Estimate,  is  to  be  the 
charge  for  ue  war  down  to  the  end  of 
the  present  financial  year  ?  On  the  one 
dde  my  hon.  Friend  has  got  to  his  credit 
£1,660,000.  On  the  other  side  he  has 
awlied  £800,000,  and  is  to  apply 
£700,000  more  to  llie  Famine  Insurance 
Fund. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  I  did  not  giye 
the  exact  figures.  So  far  as  I  was  able 
to  give  the  result,  I  said  there  remained 
due  about  £700,000  out  of  this  Fund  of 
£1,660,000. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  am  aware  my 
hon.  Friend  has  said  that  £800,000  has 
been  already  K>ent,  and  that  £700,000 
will  be  expenaed.  But  if  his  sulcus 
is  £1,660,000,  and  he  has  already  spent 
out  of  that  £800,000 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE:  It  was  spent 
on  the  Famine,  before  we  had  the  sur- 
plus at  all.  In  estimating  the  expendi- 
ture for  the  year  1878-9,  I  included 
£660,000  for  uie  relief  of  Famine.  It 
was  only  when  the  expenditure  had 
been  recukoned  upon  that  we  arriTcd  at 
the  surplus. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE :  My  hon.  Friend 
states  that  £660,000  out  of  the  £800,000 
had  been  provided  for.  How  does  he 
make  up  his  £1,000,000? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE :  I  am  yery  re- 
luctant to  rise  again,  but  the  questions 
are  put  direct  to  me.  I  can  hardly 
explain  the  matter  fully  in  this  way. 
The  dijfference  is  only  something  like 
£200,000,  and  I  belieye  I  can  giye  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  a  satisfactory 
explanation. 

Mb.  GLADSTONE:  I  quite  agree 
as  to  the  inconyenience  of  trying  to 
settle  these  matters  by  a  discussion 
across  the  Table.  Probably  some  Mem- 
ber of  the  Goyemment  wiU,  as  early  as 
possible  in  the  debate,  giye  us  the  exact 
ngures,  so  that  those  who  foUow  me 
may  precisely  understand  the  situation. 

VOL.  OCXUn.    [thibd  ssbiss.] 


I  will  not  detain  the  House  with  any 
fiirther  remarks  upon  this  part  of  the 
case;  but  I  must  say  some  words  on 
the  subject  of  the  Act  of  1868,  under 
which  it  appears  that  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>yemment  consider  they  are  perform- 
ing a  legal  and  Ck>nstitutiona]  duty.  I 
stated  on  a  former  occasion  that,  in  my 
yiew  of  the  case,  the  Goyemment  had 
already  broken  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
That  is  my  dear  and  deliberate  opinion. 
In  my  yiew,  it  was  the  purpose  of  this 
clause  to  require  the  preliminary  consent 
of  Parliament  to  the  issue  of  Indian 
money  for  the  purpose  of  operations 
carried  on  by  the  Forces  charged  upon 
India  beyond  the  Indian  Frontier,  ex- 
cept in  certain  special  cases  which  were 
yery  carefully  denned.  It  was,  in  fact, 
to  preyent  the  use  of  Indian  money  for 
militaiy  operations.  I  remember  this, 
for  I  myself  was  the  author  of  the 
clause;  and  the  present  Lord  Derby, 
who  was  Secretary  of  State  for  India  at 
the  time,  completely  concurred  with  me 
as  to  its  object.  It  is  mistakenly  sup- 
posed that  an  essential  change  was  made 
in  the  operation  of  the  clause  by  the 
House  of  Lords ;  but  it  was  nothing  of 
the  kind.  It  was  not  so  in  my  yiew,  and 
it  was  not  so  in  the  yiew  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Gk>yemment  of  that  day,  who 
commimicated  with  me  upon  the  altera- 
tion before  it  took  place,  and  who  ob- 
tained my  consent.  I  strongly  felt  that 
to  place  the  restraining  power  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  question  of  finance  was  a 
feur  better  mode  of  proceeding  than  to 
place  it  in  the  shape  of  an  absolute  yeto 
upon  the  war,  though  the  Act  of  Mr. 
Pitt  had  already  limited  the  Preroga- 
tiye  of  the  Crown  by  a  stringent  pro- 
hibition going  far  beyond  anything  I 
oyer  proj^sed.  The  real  truth  of  the 
case  is  this — ^that  that  clause,  as  regards 
its  main  purpose,  has  been  completely 
destroyed  Dy  liie  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Gk>yemment.  I  am  not  finding  fault 
with  the  Gk>yemment,  as  distinguished 
from  the  majority  of  this  House;  but 
I  do  say  that  the  construction  of  the 
Goyemment,  which  has  been  supported 
by  the  majority  of  the  House,  is  a  de- 
striiction  of  the  clause,  so  far  as  the  main 

?urpose    of  the    clause    is  concerned, 
hose  who  refer  to  the  debates  will 
find  that  there  were  eyidently  two  ob- 
jects in  contemplation — one  to  preyent, 
under  the  new  system,  any  undue  charge 
I  upon  tiie  Beyenues  of  Jndia;  and  thQ 
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case  I  think  I  am  entitled  to  an  anawer 
to  tliat  question.  The  Act  of  Pailia- 
ment  eays  they  eliall  not  be  applkabis ; 
and  Her  Majesty's  Qorenunent  and 
their  Friends  oare  their  own  oonstmotdon 
of  the  Act  of  Farlioment.  I  want  to 
know  whether  they  have  been  applied 
or  not.  It  is  a  singalar  thing  that  on 
the  most  elamentaiy  points  of  know- 
ledge it  is  Bometimee  very  diffloolt  to 
extract  information.  In  my  opinioD, 
the  issae  of  the  money  is  the  only  i»> 
tional  oonetmction  of  the  word  "de- 
fray." Therefore,  I  have  not  the 
smallest  doubt  that  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment has  been  broken  by  the  applica- 
tion which  has  taken  place,  to  a  large 
eztont,  without  the  consent  of  either 
House  of  Parliament.  Let  ns  oboerve 
the  practical  effect  of  this.  It  destroya 
by  iar  the  more  important  of  the  two 
modes  in  which  Parliament  can  act 
against  a  war  of  which  it  doea  not  ap- 
prove. The  object  of  the  olaiue,  ac- 
cording to  my  Tiew,  was  to  enable  Par- 
liament to  prevent  such  a  war.  And 
prevention  is  the  mode  b^  which  Parlia- 
ment ought  to  operate  m  any  war  of 
which  it  disapproves.  I  do  not  recol- 
lect any  war  m  which  this  oountry  waa 
engaged  for  many  years  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament.  I  do  not  >»- 
member  any  case  in  which  the  Oown- 
ment  has  gone  forward  to  so  great  an 
extent  wiwout  being  well  assured  of 
the  consent  of  the  nation  and  the  sano- 
tion  of  the  people.  I  know  we  are  in  a 
condition  lAiere  it  does  not  matter  to 
the  Qovemment  one  mah  whether  we 
approve  or  not.  If  instead  of  a  minority 
we  were  a  majority,  if  instead  of  327 
we  were  328,  we  should  have  no  power 
to  resist,  because  it  would  not  be  in  our 
hands,  except  by  the  exerdee  of  that 
which,  happily,  is  not  yet  taken  from 
the  House  of  Commons — what  may  be 
done  I  cannot  say  —  namely,  a  Vote 
of  Censure  of  Her  Majesty's  Oovem- 
ment.  I  frankly  admit  that  their  con- 
dact  in  bringing  the  Indian  troops  to 
Malta  has  been  completely  covered  by 
the  votes  of  the  majority  of  this  House ; 
bat  we  are  left  in  this  predicament — 
when  war  has  been  declared  we  know 
we  cannot  stop  the  Supplies  or  order 
the  stoppage  of  the  war,  so  we  are  re- 
dnced  to  the  nnsatisfactoiy  alteniatiTe 
of  censuring  the  (Jovemment  who  made 
the  war.  It  is  not  desirable  that  we 
should  Bit  here  pasmng  Votes  of  Cen- 


object  of  the  clause  is  not  brought  out 
into  great  prominence  in  the  debate, 
because  we  certainly  believed  that  we 
were  reposing  in  thehands  of  the  Indian 
Council  far  more  effective  checks  upon 
Indian  military  ezpenditnre  than  those 
checks  have  been  ulowed  to  become  in 
practice.  But  the  main  object  of  the 
clause  was  to  restrain  the  acUos  of  the 
Executive  Oovemment  in  using  tiie 
Indian  Bevenues  for  military  purposes. 
I  will  read  a  few  words  from  a  speech 
by  the  late  Lord  Derby  in  the  House  of 
Lords.    He  said — 

"  The  mme  cozutitotional  check,  therefore, 
was  impoeed  od  the  Crown  with  re^vd  to 
tronps  serviDg  in  India  which  waa  imposed 
with  respect  to  troops  Mrriog  in  every  othei 
port  of  tho  globe.  If  the  clanse  were  not 
agreed  to,  it  would  be  perfectly  competent  for 
any  unconBtitutional  SoTereign  "■ — or  unconati- 
tutional  Minister — "  to  cmplov  the  whole  of 
tho  Revenues  and  troops  of  India  for  any  pur- 
pose vhieh  the  Crown  might  direct,  without  the 
necessity  of  going  to  Parliament  for  the  advance 
of  a  single  shilling."— [3  Hatuard,  cU.  1697-S.] 

Clearly  what  Lord  Derby  contemplated 
was  a  preliminary  consent.  What  is 
any  consent  but  a  preliminary  consents 
It  is  stated  that— 

"  The  Itevmuea  of  India  shsU  not,  in  the 
case  of  the  war  now  pending,  be  applicable  to 
defray  tho  cipenBcs  of  military  operations  in 
Afghaniatan." 

But  they  have  been  applied,  and  their 
application  has  been  in  course  of  opera- 
tion ever  since  this  military  expedition 
was  ordered.  What  is  the  answer  ? 
"  Oh !  this  is  a  temporary  operation,  and 
does  not  require,  therefore,  that  they 
shall  be  permanently  charged  to  the 
Indian  Eevenues."  But  the  Act  of 
Parliament  says  nothing  abont  "tem- 
porary operations."  It  says  "  shall  not 
be  used  to  defray."  What  is  the  usual 
meaning  of  the  term  "  defray  ?  "  I  will 
refer  tho  House  to  that  question,  which 
any  modem  political  dictionary  will  en- 
able us  to  answer.  It  can  only  mean 
one  of  two  things — either  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  money  from  the  Exchequer, 
or  to  its  ultimate  allocation  by  authority 
on  the  final  account,  and  in  this  Act 
there  is  not  the  least  doubt  that  it  refers 
to  advancing  the  money.  The  hon. 
Oentleman  ue  Under  Secretary  of  State 
states  that  the  Bevenues  have  not  been 
applied  to  defray  these  charges.  I  see 
the  hon.  Gentleman  shakes  his  head ; 
but  I  should  like  to  know  have  Indian 
monies  been  applied  or  not?  In  this 
Mr.  Gladtlme 
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BOie  on  th«  Gtenflemen  who  form  the 
BzeoatiTe  Goremment.  What  we  waai 
is  the  power  to  stop  mischierotis  wars ; 
and  I  maintain  that  the  power  which 
Parliament  gave  us  by  the  Act  of  Par- 
liament for  wis  purpose  has  been  taken 
away  by  the  action  of  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers,  and  the  sanction  g^ren  to  that 
action  by  the  present  Parliament.  The 
object  r  intend  to  state  is  plain  and 
palpable.  The  Oovemment  is  entrusted 
witn  the  disposal  of  the  Home  Army, 
but  in  that  disposal  it  is  restrained  by 
the  Votes  for  the  Army  in  this  House 
and  tiie  passing  of  the  Mutiny  Act ;  but 
over  and  aboTO  this  restraint  a  wise 
Ck)yemment,  and  Tory  Cbyemments  in 
the  days  when  they  were  wise— -or  at 
least  when  they  were  wiser — thought 
fit  to  secure  the  concurrence  of  Parua- 
ment,  as  Mr.  Oanning  did  in  the  case  of 
sending  his  troops  to  Lisbon  in  1826. 
Such,  then,  is  the  predicament,  that 
while  as  regards  the  Home  Army  the 
statutory  and  customary  regulations 
which  haye  been  laid  down,  and  which 
haye  been  found  to  work  well,  in  India 
you  haye  an  independent  and  extraneous 
Army,  oyer  which  there  is  no  statutoxy 
limitations  whateyer,  except  those  whicn 
are  imposed  by  the  Indian  Cbyemment 
Act.  The  55th  dause  has  now  been 
rendered  utterly  null  and  worthless,  so 
far  as  reg^ards  its  main  object,  with  re- 
ference to  restraining  the  Prerogatiye 
of  the  Grown.  When  this  question  was 
under  discussion  in  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  1858,  Lord  Ellenborough  pointed  out 
that,  under  the  old  system,  it  was  within 
the  power  of  the  £ast  India  Directors 
to  p£mt  their  foot  and  to  say — "We 
will  not  g^ye  you  money  for  making 
such  and  such  a  war ; "  but,  according 
to  the  practice  which  now  preyails,  that 
restraint,  which  was  formerly  embodied 
in  the  Charter  of  the  Company,  has  now 
been  remoyed.  The  powers  of  the  Coun- 
cil for  restraining  militaiy  expenditure 
are  utterly  null  and  futile,  and  the 
power  reseryed  to  Parliament  resolyes 
itself  into  this — ^that  after  the  thine  has 
been  done  and  the  charge  incurred,  the 
Goyemment  come  down  and  ask  for 
sanction  to  an  expenditure  which  it  is  a 
great  deal  too  lato  to  recall.  But, 
although  the  main  purpose  of  the  law 
has  thus  been  frustrated,  and  although 
the  Cbyemment  haye  now  at  their  dis- 
posal anywhere,  except  in  the  United 
Kingdom— and  Qod  xorbid  that  wars 


should  be  carried  on  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  they  haye  not  been  carried 
on  &r  many  centuries  —  according  to 
their  doctrines,  the  doctrine  of  this  Par- 
liament, and  the  doctrine  of  the  Law 
Officers  opnosito,  180,000  men  and  a 
Beyenue  of  between  £50,000,000  and 
£60,000,000,  totally  free  from  antece- 
dent Parliamentary  control,  and  liable 
to  be  employed  for  purposes  of  which 
Parliament  has  no  knowledge  whateyer, 
yet  there  remains  this — that,  when  in 
the  good  and  gracious  pleasure  of  the 
GK>yemment  they  determine  it  is  right 
to  submit  to  us  a  Motion,  under  the 
54th  clause  of  the  Act,  we  haye  some- 
thing to  consider  of  the  case  as  it  stands 
between  England  and  India.  And  what 
is  the  case  as  it  has  been  put  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman.  He  says  —  ''I  am 
not  at  all  asking  you  to  giye  a  final 
pledge  as  to  the  imposition  of  this 
charp;e.  Anybody  may,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  the  Motion  which  I 
now  ask  you  to  adopt,  come  forward 
and  propose  that  the  cnana^  shall  not  be 
borne  by  India,  but  shall  be  met,  if  the 
House  is  willing,  out  of  British  Beve- 
nues."  He  seemed  to  imply  that  it  was 
open  to  the  Qoyemment  to  make  some 
proposal  of  that  kind.  Well,  I  think  we 
are  entitled  to  know  whether,  so  far  as 
the  Gtoyemment  are  concerned,  this  is  a 
definitiye  proposal  to  lay  the  expenses 
of  the  war  upon  India ;  or  whether  it  is 
a  proposal  to  hold  oyer  the  whole  ques- 
tion until  they  may  find  it  more  conye- 
nient  to  make  some  final  proposal  on 
the  subject  ?  I  say  it  ought  not  to  be 
held  oyer ;  there  is  no  reason  for  holding 
it  oyer.  We  ought  to  decide,  and  decide 
now,  whether  India  or  England  is  to 
bear  this  charge.  But  how  does  the 
doctrine  of  the  Secretary  of  State  suit 
the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Parliament? 
What  is  the  meaning  of  the  word 
*^  defray  "  in  his  Besolution  ?  We  con- 
sent to  defray  the  charges  of  this  military 
expedition.  I  presume  that  they  have 
not  been  defrayed  as  yet.  The  whole 
doctrine  of  the  Goyemment  has  been  in 
contrariety  to  the  intention  of  the  law 
that  the  word  ''  defray  "  does  not  mean 
the  first  expenditure,  but  that  it  does 
mean  the  ultimate  imposition  of  the 
charges.  Then  what  does  the  Besolu- 
tion mean  ?  The  hon.  O^tleman  says 
it  does  not  mean  the  final  imposition  of 
the  charge.  Well,  if  I  understend  it 
correctly,  it  means  nothing  at  all ;  be« 
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cause,  according  to  him,  it  does  not  g^ye 
a  final  consent  to  spending  the  money, 
and  it  does  not  give  the  prior  sanction 
to  advancing  the  money,  because  that 
has  been  done  already.  Now,  I  admit 
the  force  of  what  fell  from  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  in  regard  to  the  very 
serious  and  g^ve  nature  of  the  question 
as  to  the  payment  of  Indian  wars  out 
of  Indian,  or  other  than  Indian,  Bere- 
nues.  We  have  hitherto  had  a  toler- 
able understanding  on  the  subject.  Up 
to  the  time  of  the  Indian  GoTemment 
Act  the  East  India  Company  were  the 
official  and  proper  defenders — and  they 
were  not  very  ineffectiye  defenders — 
of  Indian  interests  in  such  matters. 
Since  the  Indian  GK>Yemment  Act  I  do 
not  know  that  there  has  been  any  case 
which  the  Members  of  the  House  would 
look  back  upon  as  a  case  involving 
matter  of  scandal  or  gross  disagreement. 
In  the  matter  of  the  Abyssinian  War, 
what  was  done  was  done  with  the  full 
consent  of  Parliament.  I  am  not  will- 
ing to  lay  down  any  new  doctrine  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  payment  of 
Indian  or  Eastern  wars  out  of  Indian  or 
British  money.  I  look  at  this  case  simply 
and  solely  by  itself,  as  it  stands  upon 
its  own  grounds,  and  to  draw  from  it  no 
authority  or  to  establish  by  it  any  pre- 
cedent, excepting  a  precedent  applicable 
to  an  instance  which  might  in  every 
substantial  and  important  particular 
correspond.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  says — ''  India  has  a  great  interest 
in  this  war.''  India,  indeed,  has  a  very 
great  interest  in  it,  just  as  a  man  has  a 
great  interest  in  the  gambling  table, 
in  which  he  ruins  himself.  IncQa  has  a 
ruinously  heavy  interest,  I  am  afraid, 
in  this  war.  The  Under  Secretary  of 
State  considers  that  this  war  is  bene- 
ficial to  India.  In  that  case  I  cannot 
be  surprised  that  he  should  say  India 
ought  to  pay  for  it ;  but  he  ought  to  say 
so  plainly,  and  not  come  down  to  the 
House  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
when  hostilities  have  advanced  to  a  cer- 
tain point,  and  ask  you  to  come  to  a 
certain  Eesolution  which  will  satisfy  the 
law,  but  leaving  it  an  open  question  as 
to  who  is  really  to  pay  for  the  war. 
That  is  not  the  course — ^that  is  not  the 
language— of  a  man  who  has  a  firm 
conviction  on  any  part  of  the  question. 
If  he  really  believes  that  the  JRussian 
Mission  was  received  by  the  Ameer 
under  circumstances  which  gave  it  a 

Mr,  Gladstone 


hostile  character,  and  that  Sheore 
rejected  the  Britiah  Miasion  with  insult^ 
he  ought  not  now  to  be  shiildiig^  the 
financial  question  and  difficulty  of  the 
day;  he  ought  not  to  leare  it  to  the 
future  to  be  solTed,  bat  he  ought  to  be 
facing  it  like  a  man,  and  telling  us  how 
the  expenses  of  the  war  are  really  to 
be  met.  My  opinion  is  a  veiy  simple 
one.  I  consider  that  this  war  is  an  un- 
just, a  guilty,  an  unreasonable,  and  an 
impolitic  war — one  of  mischief  to  the 
fame  of  England— one  of  mischief  to 
the  future  of  India.  God  grant  that  its 
scope  may  be  limited,  and  its  iasnee 
speedy !  so  that  the  range  within  which 
these  condemnatory  epithets  are  applio* 
able  may  be  as  narrow  as  possible ;  out, 
with  that  view  of  the  war,  I  find  myself 
thus  circumstanced — ^the  Indian  people 
have  had  nothing  to  do  with  this  war ; 
they  are  wholly  guiltless;  they  wash 
their  hands  in  innocence,  so  far  as  this 
war  is  concerned.  They  have  no  Be- 
presentative  here,  or  elsewhere.  The 
very  powers  which  the  law  once  gaye 
to  defend  them,  when  the  East  India 
Company  existed,  have  either  been  taken 
away  by  Parliament,  or  nullified  by  the 
action  of  the  CK)vemment  and  the  vote 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  Under  these 
circumstances,  seeing  a  war  before  me 
to  which  I  am  compelled  reluctantly  to 
attach  such  a  character  as  that,  I  ask 
myself,  can  I  bring  myself  to  vote  that 
the  expenses  of  this  struggle,  which  is 
wholly  our  act,  shall  be  placed  upon 
India?  I  say,  "No;''  and  I  will  go 
freely  into  any  assembly  of  Englishmen 
and  tell  them  I  say  ''  No,"  and  appeal 
to  them  whether  they  will  not  say  "No" 
also.  Nay,  I  am  persuaded — such  is 
my  opinion  of  their  generosity — that 
when  they  thoroughly  understand  tiie 
facts  of  the  case,  they  will  say  distinctly 
that  those  who  make  the  war  should  pay 
for  the  war.  Those  who  make  war  for 
purposes,  whether  they  be  or  be  not 
Indian  purposes,  are  the  right  persons 
upon  whom  should  rest  finally  the 
charts.  I  am  not  surprised  that  there 
is  a  oifPerence  of  opinion  upon  this'  sub- 
ject. It  is  a  very  puzzling  one.  Sir,  I 
have  heard  of  some  who  are  disposed 
to  say — "We  have  made  our  protest 
ag^ainst  the  war,  and,  having  done  so, 
we  will  not  now  proceed  to  place  the 
burden  of  it  upon  the  people  of  Eng- 
land." Yes ;  but  we,  the  minority,  un- 
fortunately do  not  for  the  time— al* 
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though  some  day,  perhaps,  we  hope  we 
shall — ^represent  the  people  of  England. 
The  people  of  England  have  chosen  a 
certain  majority.  They  have  chosen  to 
constitute  a  certain  Government,  which 
has  chosen  to  make  a  certain  war  en- 
tailing certain  charges;  but  with  the 
making  of  that  majority  cCnd  the  making 
of  that  war  the  people  of  India  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do.  It  is  the  people 
of  England  who  have  had  aU  the  glory 
and  aU  the  advantage  which  have  re- 
sulted &om  the  destruction  of  the  late 
Government  and  the  accession  to  OfBce 
of  the  present  Administration,  and  it  is 
they  who  must  take  the  pros  and  the  eons, 
and  who  must  be  content,  after  having 
reaped  benefits  so  immeasurable,  to  en- 
counter the  disadvantage  of  meeting 
charges  which  undoubtedly  the  existing 
Administration  will  leave  behind  it  as  a 
legacy  to  posterity. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Qaestion,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be  un- 
just that  the  Kevenues  of  India  should  be  ap- 
plied to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  Military  operations  now  being  carried  on 
against  the  Ameer  of  JUfghanistan,"  —  {Mr. 
Fawcettf) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Thb  ATTORNEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holksb)  said,  that  although  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  used  ex- 
tremely strong  language  with  reference 
to  the  war  in  which  we  were  engaged 
with  Afghanistan,  denouncing  it  as 
unjust  and  impolitic,  a  large  majority 
of  the  House  had  declared  it  to  be  their 
opinion  that  it  was  a  war  both  necessary 
and  just,  and  which,  if  waged  suc- 
cessfully, would  result  in  very  great 
advantage  to  India.  That  majority 
might,  of  course,  be  entirely  in  error, 
and  that  was  the  view  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  who,  no  doubt,  thought  that 
if  he  had  an  opportunity  of  appealing 
from  them  to  the  constituencies  he  would 
be  able  to  convince  the  country  that  they 
were  wrong.  But  he  would  remind 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that  he  had 
already  brought  to  bear  on  the  subject 
all  his  great  knowledge  and  ripe  expe- 
rience, and  all  the  powers  of  his  im- 
passioned eloquence  ]  that  he  had  been 


supported  by  the  forcible  arguments  of 
other  hon.  Members ;  and  yet  that  the 
war  had  been  pronounced  by  the  House, 
a^  he  had  already  stated,  to  be  just  and 
necessary.     If  that  were  so,  he,  for  one, 
could  not  see  how  it  could  be  considered 
unfair  that  India,  which  would  be  greatly 
benefited  by  the  war,  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  some  portion  of  the  cost  of 
its  prosecution.     He  had  not,  however, 
risen  to  discuss  that  point  at  all,  because 
it  hardly  came  within  his  sphere ;  and 
there  were  in  the  House  hon.  Members 
who  were  far  more  competent  to  pro- 
nounce an  opinion  whether  it  was  right 
and  proper  that  India  should  bear  a 
part  of  me  expenses  of  prosecuting  the 
war  or  not.      He  rose  chiefly  for  the 
purpose  of  combating  the  views  which 
had  been  put  forward  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  with  respect  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  Act  of  Parliament  with  which 
the  House  had  now  to  deal.     He  at 
once  admitted  that  there  were  difficulties 
in  the  construction  of  this  Act,  whichever 
way  they  looked  at  it,  and  that  it  was  not 
easy  to  arrive  at  what  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  was  in  framing  it ;  but 
this  was  true  of  many  other  Acts  passed 
by  both  Conservative  and  Liberal  Go- 
vernments.  However,  he  understood  the 
contention  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
to  be,  that  before  the  Revenues  of  India 
could  be  made  applicable  to  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  war,  the  consent  of  the 
two  Houses  of  Parliament  should  be 
obtained  before  the  war  began.     [Mr. 
Gladstone  assented.]    He  was  glad  to 
have  stated  the  contention  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  correctly.     Now,  that 
was  a  contention  which  turned  on  the 
construction  of  the  54th  and  65th  sec- 
tions of  the  Act,  in  the  first  of  which  it 
was  set  forth  that  when  an  order  was 
sent  to  India  directing  the  actual  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  the  fact  of  such 
an  order  having  been  sent  should  be 
communicated  to  both  Houses  of  Par- 
liament within  three  months  after  the 
sending  of  the  order  if  Parliament  hap- 
pened to  be  sitting,  and,  if  not,  within  one 
month  after  it  next  met.    Then  came 
the  second  section,  where  it  was  stated 
that,  except  to  prevent  actual  invasion, 
or  to  meet  some  other  sudden  and  ur- 
gent emergency,  the  Revenues  of  India 
should  not  be  made  applicable  to  meet 
the  expenses  of  a  war  unless  with  the 
approval  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament. 
Taking  those  two  sections  together,  it 
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was  impossible  to  say  that  they  meant 
what  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  had  laid 
down.  The  Act  contemplated  the  com- 
mencement of  a  war  beiore  Parliament 
could  be,  or  need  be,  acquainted  with  the 
fact,  and  no  war  could  be  carried  on 
without  expenses  being  incurred  day  by 
day.  Then  if  a  war  might  be  com- 
menced before  the  fact  was  communi- 
cated to  Parliament,  expenses  must  haye 
been  going  on  from  time  to  time  up  to 
the  date  when  such  a  communication 
was  made  ;  and  one  would  think  that  it 
would  be  almost  necessary  that  some 
part  of  the  cost  of  that  war  would  have 
to  be  defrayed.  If  that  were  so,  how 
would  it  be  possible,  he  would  ask,  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  Parliament  to 
that  expenditure  before  the  war  com- 
menced ?  A  war  might  be  begun  when 
Parliament  was  not  sitting  and  might 
be  carried  on  for  a  considerable  time 
before  Parliament  met ;  and  yet  it  was 
contended  that  a  single  shilling  of  the 
cost  could  not  be  charred  on  the  Eeve- 
nues  of  India  unless  the  prior  sanction 
of  the  Legislature  had  been  obtained. 
That  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  completely 
erroneous  view  of  the  question.  In  his 
opinion,  section  55  of  l£e  Act  was  quite 
as  applicable  to  the  case  of  ratification 
by  both  Houses  of  Parliament  as  to  that 
in  which  the  previous  sanction  of  both 
Houses  had  been  obtained.  As  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  was  aware,  there 
was  a  maxim  in  law,  as  well  as  in  poli- 
tics, to  the  effect  that  ratification  dated 
back,  and  was  equivalent  to  prior  con- 
sent and  direction.  As  in  the  present 
instance,  if  both  Houses  chose  to  con- 
sent by  Kesolution  to  a  war  being 
carried  on  that  amounted  to  ratification^ 
went  back  to  the  commencement  of  the 
war,  and  was  equivalent  to  a  prior 
direction  by  both  Mouses.  He  saw  the 
diflSculty  presented  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman.  Supposing  a  war  nad  been 
waged  some  time  and  the  Bevenues  of 
India  had  been  applied  to  pay  itie  ex- 
penses, and  that  wnen  the  Government 
appealed  to  Parliament  both  Houses  re- 
fused to  sanction  such  application,  those 
who  so  applied  them  might,  he  admitted, 
find  themselves  involved  in  a  difficulty. 
There  was  no  doubt  of  that  difficulty, 
which  arose  out  of  the  construction  of 
the  Act  of  Parliament;  but  there  was, 
on  the  other  hand,  a  much  greater  diffi- 
culty if  the  view  taken  by  the  riffht 
hon.  Gentleman  were  correcti  and  l£at 
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was  that  if  the  necessity  for  war  eziated 
great  disadvantage  might  reault  from 
not  commencing  it  at  onoe.  The  ex- 
pediency of  begmning  it  before  Padia- 
ment  could  be  consulted  was,  therefixre^ 
contemplated  by  the  Legialatare;  and 
if  it  was  to  be  so  begun,  the  Qareniment 
must  depend  upon  the  ratification  of 
their  act  when  Parliament  assembled. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  disputed  the  oonatmotioa 
put  upon  the  Act  by  the  Government 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Grown ;  but 
he  did  not  know  that  the  Law  Offioen 
of  the  Crown  had  had  much  to  aaj 
with  respect  to  it.  The  right  Hon. 
(Gentleman  had  spoken  as  if  the  Law 
Officers  of  the  Grown  had  delivered 
themselves  upon  this  subject  on 
previous  occasions.  For  his  own  parti 
ne  did  not  say  that  they  had;  but 
even  if  they  haa,  it  did  not  follow  that 
any  opinion  they  mifi^t  have  expressed 
was  the  right  one.  Then  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  said  that  the  Government 
miffht  avoid  caUing  Parliament  to* 
geuier.  But  they  could  not  avoid 
cominff  to  Pariiament  unless  they 
wanted  to  be  turned  out  for  something 
which  was  oontraiy  to  law  and  the 
Constitution;  because  they  were  obliged 
within  three  months  of  the  commence* 
ment  of  hostilities,  if  Parliament  was 
sitting,  or,  if  not,  within  a  month  after 
Parliament  was  summoned,  to  come 
down  and  explain  the  whole  business  to 
Parliament,  and  get  the  consent  of  both 
Houses  to  their  proceedings.  For  these 
reasons,  although  admitting  that  the 
right  hon.  Genueman  had  with  great 
ingenuity  raised  difficulties,  and  shown 
that  there  might  be  some  inconvenience, 
yet  he  contended,  with  as  much  con* 
fidence  as  it  was  in  his  nature  to  poesessi 
that  the  view  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man was  not  the  correct  one  ;  but  that 
the  true  construction  of  the  two  Acts  of 
Parliament  taken  together  was  this — 
that  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
might,  by  consent  g^ven  after  war  had 
been  commenced,  ratify  that  which  had 
been  done,  and  that  such  ratification  was 
equivalent  to  prior  sanction. 

Sm  GEOBGE  BOWYEB  said,  it 
seemed  to  him  that  the  argument  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich  would  lead  to  the  condusion 
that  the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  in 
declaring  war  must  be  either  taken 
away  altogether  or  practically  annnlled 
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by  makiiig  Parliament  participate  in  it. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  said  tiiat 
when  war  was  declared  without  the 
knowledge  of  Parliament  the  only 
remedy  was  a  Vote  of  Censure  upon 
Ministers,  and  that  this  was  utterly  un- 
satisfactory. But  this  was  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country.  A  Vote  of  Censure 
would  be  followed  by  removal  from 
Office  or  impeachment.  If  those  checks 
were  not  sufficient,  a  previous  restraint 
would  have  to  be  put  upon  the  Prero- 
gative of  the  Crown.  Parliament  was 
not  always  sitting,  and  it  might  be  of 
the  utmost  importance  to  declare  war 
before  it  was  possible  to  summon  it; 
and,  therefore,  the  Prerogative  of  de- 
claring war  had  been  vested  in  the 
Crown  and  its  Advisers,  subject  to  the 
ex  post  facto  control  of  Parliament.  This 
was  a  fundamental  principle  of  the 
Constitution.  Was  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman prepared  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to 
deprive  the  Crown  of  the  power  of  de- 
claring war  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament ?  And,  if  so,  what  did  he  mean 
by  Parliament  ?  Was  it  both  Houses, 
or  one  only  ?  He  ventured  to  say  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentieman  would  not 
dare  to  face  such  an  undertaking,  which 
would  effect  a  fundamental  change  in 
the  Constitution  of  the  country.  This, 
however,  would  be  the  logical  conclusion 
to  which  his  argument  would  lead.  The 
right  hon.  Gentieman  had  dwelt  upon 
the  65th  clause  of  the  Act  of  Pania- 
ment;  but  that  clause  supported  the 
Constitutional  view.  It  put  a  restriction 
upon  the  use  of  the  Indian  Eevenue, 
and  not  upon  the  use  of  the  Indian 
troops;  and  even  with  respect  to  the 
appucation  of  the  Eevenue,  it  did  not 
insist  upon  a  previous  consent  of  Par- 
liament. The  consent  of  Parliament 
might  be  given  afterwards,  in  which 
case  it  had  a  retrospective  effect,  and 
was  equivalent  to  a  previous  consent. 
£ati  habitio  retro  trahitur  et  mandato  equi- 
paratur.  It  was  not  a  new  thing,  as  the  nght 
hon.  Gentieman  seemed  to  suppose,  for 
Indian  Bevenue  to  be  so  applied  with- 
out the  previous  consent  of  Parliament. 
When  the  Indian  troops  were  brought 
to  Malta  the  expense  was,  in  the  Srst 
instance,  borne  oy  the  Indian  Bevenue, 
altiiough  it  was  afterwards  recouped  by 
England.  The  right  hon.  Gentieman 
had  said  a  great  deal  upon  the  meaning 
of  the  word  **  defray;"  but  it  seemed 
to  him  that  he  had  been  in  error.     The 


word  **  defray  "  was  not  an  advance  or 
loan,  but  a  final  payment.  It  could  not 
be  said,  for  instance,  that  the  expense 
of  bringing  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta 
was  defrayed  by  the  Indian  Bevenue, 
because  it  had  Deen  recouped  by  Eng- 
land. A  portion  of  the  money  in  the 
present  war  with  Ai^hanistan  had  been 
paid  out  of  the  Indian  Bevenue  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  Parliament ;  but 
Parliament,  he  had  no  doubt,  would 
consent  to  that  which  had  been  done, 
and  this  consent  would  be  equivalent  to 
an  original  authorization.  But  the  ex- 
pense had  not  been  defrayed  by  India 
until  it  had  been  decided  that  the  pay- 
ment was  a  final  one.  It  had  been 
maintained  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  that  the  pre- 
sent war  was  an  Imperial  and  not 
an  Indian  war,  and  therefore  that 
it  ought  to  be  paid  for  by  Eng- 
land. There  was  a  certain  amount 
of  speciousness  in  that  argument ; 
but  the  hon.  Gentieman  had  not 
laid  down  any  distinct  principle  to  guide 
them  upon  this  matter.  Doubtiess 
this  war  had  its  Imperial  aspect  as  un- 
dertaken for  the  preservation  of  the  in- 
tegrity of  the  Empire;  but  it  was 
mainly  an  Indian  war,  and,  as  such, 
India  ought  to  pay  for  it.  Had  this 
coimtry  been  in  a  high  state  of  prospe- 
rity, and  a  handsome  surplus  was  to  be 
expected  at  the  end  of  the  financial 
year,  he  should  have  had  no  objection, 
as  a  mere  matter  of  generosity,  to  our 
having  taken  upon  ourselves  a  consider- 
able portion  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred for  the  purposes  of  the  war. 
But,  as  matters  stood,  trade  being  in 
a  very  depressed  state,  and  a  deficit, 
instead  of  a  surplus,  looming  in  the 
future,  we  shoula  not  be  justified  in 
taking  any  additional  burdens  gra- 
tuitously upon  ourselves.  He  considered 
there  had  been  a  want  of  reality  in  the 
debates  that  had  taken  place  with  refer- 
ence to  the  war.  The  war  was  to  be  dealt 
with  as  a  fact;  but  the  causes  were 
matters  of  history  and  political  specula- 
tion. The  true  reason  why  the  Opposi- 
tion had  refrained  from  moving  an 
Amendment  to  the  Address  was  because 
they  felt  that  certain  defeat  must  result 
from  adopting  such  a  course.  The 
effect  of  the  Amendment,  if  carried, 
must  have  caused  our  withdrawal  from 
the  war,  which  would  have  been  a  great 
discouragement  to  our  Army,  and  have 
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been  positiyely  disastrous  to  our  role  in 
India.  The  hon.  Baronet  was  proceed- 
ing to  discuss  the  Law  of  Nations  with 
regard  to  war,  when 

Mb.  T.  cave  rose  to  Order,  and 
asked  whether  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  were  applicable,  as  the  question 
under  discussion  was  who  was  to  pay 
for  the  war,  not  whether  it  was  justi- 
fiable or  not.  That  question  was  dis- 
cussed last  week.      

Sib  QEOBQE  BOWYEB  said,  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  had  gone  at  some  length 
into  the  matter,  and  lie  was  simply 
answering  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
He  (Sir  Georee  Bowser)  argued  that  the 
right  to  send  a  friendly  Embas^  to 
discuss  matters  with  a  foreign  State 
was  an  indefeasible  right,  resting  not 
merely  on  authority,  but  on  the  interests 
of  mankind  and  the  interests  of  peace. 
The  refusal  of  that  right  to  us  by  the 
Ameer,  while  conceding  it  to  a  riyal 
Power,  clearly  eave  us  a  cause  of  war 
against  him.  He  also  contended  that 
the  allegation,  that  due  time  had  not 
been  allowed  the  Ameer  to  giro  proper 
orders  for  the  reception  of  our  lussion, 
was  refuted  by  the  eyidence  contained 
in  the  ofiBlcial  Oorrespondence,  as  was 
also  the  charge  that  the  Government 
had  excited  the  hostUiiy  of  Shere  Ali  by 
changing  their  policy.  The  policnr  of 
the  Lidian  Goyemment  had  not  been 
changed,  although  there  had  been  a 
change  in  the  application  of  that  policy, 
which  was  required  by  a  material  alter- 
ation in  circumstances.  The  advance  of 
Eussia  in  Central  Asia  and  her  position 
in  regard  to  Afghanistan  had  become  so 
menacing  as  to  justify  Lord  Salisbury 
in  desiring  to  place  British  Agents  not 
at  Cabul,  but  m  certain  other  parts  of 
the  Ameer's  territory;  and  if  those 
Agents  had  been  received,  they  would 
not  have  interfered  with  the  authority 
or  the  independence  of  the  Ameer,  but 
might  have  cleared  up  those  difficulties 
between  him  and  our  Government  whidi 
might,  from  time  to  time,  have  arisen. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt^  was 
very  unfair  the  other  night  in  his 
accusation  against  Lord  Salisbury. 

Mb.  speaker  reminded  the  hon. 
Baronet  that  in  referring  to  what  had 
taken  place  in  a  debate  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament  he  was 
quite  out  of  Order. 

Sir  6iwrg9  Boicger 


Sib  GEOBGE  BOWTEB  said,  he 
would  bow  to  the  Speaker's  authcoity. 
It  had  been  stated  somewhere  that 
Lord  Salisbury  had  made  use  of  the 
words  "  create  an  opportunity."  What 
Lord  Salisbury  plainly  meant  was  that, 
as  a  misunderstanding  existed,  an  op- 
portunity should  be  found  or  made  m 
explaining  matters  and  dealing  away 
misconceptions.  That  was  perfectly 
fair  and  honourable,  and  what  anyone 
would  do  in  private  life,  without  being 
reproached  with  acting  in  a  tortuous  or 
improper  manner.  iOl  who  knew  Lord 
SaHsbury  must  be  weU  a^i^are  that  he 
could  never  have  intended  an] 
ux^air,  or  anvthingthat  was  not 
and  straightforwara.  He  had  no 
the  campaign  would  end  snocessfiilly; 
and  the  question — a  very  difficult  one- 
would  arise,  what  were  they  to  do  thenf 
It  would  reauire^wisdom  and  statesman* 
ship  to  solve  that  question;  but  he 
ooimdently  hoped  that  the  Government 
would  reject  all  idea  of  annexation.  To 
maintain  an  army  in  Afghanistan  to 
keep  in  order  its  very  unruly  and 
wanike  population,  would  oost  us  in 
men  and  money  more  than  that  country 
was  worth.  To  make  war  for  the  sake 
of  getting  possession  of  part  of  a  neigh- 
bomr's  territory  would  be  unjust;  but» 
being  now  at  war — ^justly  as  he  thought— 
we  had  a  right  to  exact  such  conditions 
as  would  secure  our  Frontier  and  pre- 
vent the  recurrence  of  danger  in  ftiture. 
We  might  jseek,  he  would  not  say  the 
rectification,  but  the  improvement  of 
our  Frontier.  He  deprecated  a  Fron- 
tier that  would  require  an  army  of 
100,000  men  to  guard  it  What  we 
wanted  was  possession  of  certain  sfarat- 
egical  points  which,  while  enaroaching 
very  dightlv  on  the  Ameer^s  territory, 
would  enable  us  with  an  army  of  6,000 
men  to  defend  our  Frontier  He  trusted 
the  Government  would  confine  them- 
selves to  that,  and  would  have  eveiy 
consideration  for  the  Ameer,  who  had 
not  shown  himself  to  be  a  bad  man  in 
any  way,  and  who  had  been  placed  in  a 
difficult  position  between  two  great 
Powers.  If  they  took  that  ooursoi  the 
end  of  that  campaign  would  be  **  peace 
with  honour. " 

Mb.  LAING  said,  that  havinff  been 
in  India,  and  seen  something  of  tne  real 
conditions  of  that  mighty  Empire,  it  was 
with  sadness  that  he  found  two-thirds  of 
the  time  in  this  discussion  of  a  grei;t 
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question  of  policy  taken  up  with  disser- 
taiiona  on  passages  of  Ghrotius  and 
clauses  of  Acts  of  Parliament.  He 
would  endeavour  to  break  new  ground 
hy  calling  attention  to  the  political  aspect 
<n  the  financial  question.  As  to  this,  he 
should  like  to  quote  some  few  opinions 
ci  eminent  men  on  the  subject.  For 
instance^  Lord  Mayo  said — 

**  The  increased  taxation  which  has  been 
going  on  in  India  is  producing  a  most  serious 
amoimt  of  discontent,  and  this  Sscontent,  if  con- 
tinued, will  be  a  danger,  the  magnitude  of  which 
can  scarcely  be  exaggerated." 

That  was  not  by  any  means  a  solitary 
instance.  There  was  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Canning,  who  said — 

''DaiijB^er  for  danger,  he  would  rather  hold 
India  with  40,000  men  without  an  income  tax 
than  with  80,000  with  one." 

Another  authority  on  this  subject  was 
Lord  Salisbury  hunself,  who  had  said — 

"  The  difference  between  England  and  India 
in  matters  of  finance  is  this — ^that  in  England 
yon  can^  raise  a  larve  increase  of  taxation 
without  in  the  least  degree  endangering  our 
institutions,  whereas  you  cannot  do  so  in 
India." 

Were  these  statements  true  or  tmtrue  f 
If  they  were  not  true,  let  them  be  de- 
nied; if  true,  how  could  responsible 
statesmen — statesmen  responsible  for  the 
fate  of  that  great  Inoian  Empire — 
totally  overlook  this  point?  Taxes  in 
this  case  were  so  mixed  up  with  other 
considerations  of  policy  that  it  was  diffi- 
cult to  separate  them,  and  especially  in 
poor  States  the  political  aspect  was 
dominated  by  financial  considerations. 
It  was  the  fiziancial  difficulty  in  Turkey 
which  payed  the  way  for  the  other  com- 
plications which  followed.  These  were 
not  mere,  theoretical  considerations,  for 
eyerybody  who  knew  anything  of  Lidia 
acknowledged  that  Nanye  opinion  in 
India,  bvloL  as  it  was,  had  been  more 
frequently  and  more  warmly  excited 
about  finance  than  it  had  upon  any  other 
set  of  questions  whateyer.  When  in 
India,  17  years  ago,  he  found  the 
country  in  a  ferment  upon  the  subject 
of  the  income  tax,  and  at  the  present 
time  the  country  was  wonderfimy  sen- 
sitiye  upon  this  question  of  finance. 
Only  the  other  day  when  the  licence 
tax  was  imposed,  meetings  were  hdd  in 
Bombay  and  Calcutta  and  strong  feelings 
were  expressed  against  that  impolitiotfuc 
upon  mtiye  incomee'.     Only  that  day 


they  had  found  that  upon  receipt  of  the 
intelligence  of  this  Motion  a  Petition  had 
been  rorwarded  to  the  Goyemment  by 
the  British  Association,  which  repre- 
sented the  public  opinion  of  Bombay, 
protestinff  that  it  was  unjust  that  the 
cost  of  the  war  should  be  borne  by 
India.  The  only  species  of  taxation 
which  had  not  excited  public  opinion  in 
Lidia  was  the  salt  tax ;  and  tne  expla- 
nation of  that  was  that  it  only  pressed 
upon  the  poor,  who  were  too  feeble  to 
nuike  their  cry  heard.  But  when  the 
Goyemment  tioked  about  their  surplus, 
they  must  remember  that  it  was  obtained 
by  the  imposition  of  an  additional  40  per 
cent  on  the  salt  tax  upon  a  set  of  poor 
wretches,  in  order  to  saye  their  finance 
from  absolute  bankrupt^.  It  was  ne- 
cessary to  look  at  ]uidian  finance 
broadly ;  and  looked  at  in  that  liffht,  its 
present  condition  would  be  foimd  to  be 
one  of  extreme  tension.  The  histoiy  of 
Expenditure  in  India  since  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny  showed  that  it  gradually 
got  ahead  of  Beyenue  tmtil  Lord  Mayo 
went  out,  and  he,  by  great  effort, 
managed  to  restore  someming  like  a 
balance.  Two  great  calamities,  how- 
eyer,  occurred — one  was  the  recurrence 
of  famines,  and  the  other  the  depre- 
ciation of  silyer.  The  first  caused  an 
annual  expenditure  of  £1,500,000,  and 
the  second  a  loss  of  £3,000,000,  maikiDg 
thus  £4,600,000  a-year  to  be  Iproyided 
for  in  a  state  of  finance  in  which  it  was 
already  difficult  to  adjust  the  balance. 
To  show  the  extreme  distress,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  licence  tax,  and  asked  if 
any  Qoyemment  would  haye  imposed  a 
tax  upon  incomes  of  only  4«.  a-week 
unless  they  had  been  in  the  greatest 
straits  to  find  money  ?  Did  they  suppose 
that,  unless  that  was  the  case,  statesmen 
of  ordinary  ability  and  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity would  haye  done  that?  He 
wondered  how  Oonseryatiye  Lancashire 
would  like  that  state  of  things.  G^ie 
fact  was  the  limit  of  taxation  in  India 
had  been  reached,  and  its  reyenue  was 
singularly  inelastic.  As  an  illustration 
of  how  the  taxation  had  been  seryed  up, 
he  pointed  to  the  fact  that  on  the  items 
of  land,  opium,  salt.  Customs,  and  direct 
taxation  there  was  an  increase  from 
£24,000,000  sterling  20  years  ago  to 
£86,000,000  in  the  present.  The  land 
tax  could  not  well  be  increased.  As  re- 
gards opium,  that  depended  upon  Ohina; 
and   as   to  the   Customs,  Manchester 
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would  not  permit  an  addition;  and 
he  believed,  if  an  addition  were  proposedi 
there  would  be  such  an  outo:i^  in  this 
country  that  the  Secretazy  of  State  would 
at  once  telegraph  to  the  Viceroy  to  stop 
such  a  proposal  being  put  into  operation. 
When  they  came  to  du*ect  taxation,  no 
one  without  a  knowledge  of  the  country 
could  imagine  the  jealousy  and  fright 
caused  by  a  suggestion  of  inquiring  into 
their  private  wairs.  He  remembered 
the  case  of  a  man  who  hanged  himself 
from  sheer  fright  on  the  receipt  of  an 
income  tax  assessment  notice.  The 
income  tax  was  not  only  unpopular  in 
India,  but  it  would  never  produce  more 
than  £1,000,000.  This  aU  pointed  to 
the  necessity  of  economy ;  ana  he  agreed 
with  Lord  Canning  that  it  was  better  to 
decrease  the  army  and  be  without  an 
income  tax  than  to  increase  the  army  and 
have  an  income  tax.  Economy  meant 
military  reduction;  and,  in  ms  time, 
out  of  a  saving  of  £5,000,000,  £4;000,000 
were  effected  oy  military  reduction.  Out 
of  the  £40,000,000  of  regular  Indian 
expenditure,  £20,000,000  was  a  fixed 
charge,  which  could  not  be  touched; 
and  for  the  remaining  £20,000,000, 
£15,000,000  or  £16,000,000  consbted 
of  the  cost  of  the  military.  If  they 
wanted  to  govern  India  satisfactorily  to 
the  people  of  India,  and  to  escape  the 
great  and  increasing  political  discontent 
which  advanced  in  proportion  with  the 
spread  of  education,  the  advance  of  com- 
merce, and  extension  of  railways,  that 
could  only  be  done  by  following  the 
course  of  Lord  Canning  in  reducing  tax- 
ation. It  ought  to  be  borne  in  mind 
that  what  was  known  in,  and  might 
perhaps  suit,  this  country  as  an  "  £n- 
perial  j^olicy"  was  altogether  unsuited 
to  the  circumstances  of  I^dia — he  meant 
a  policy  of  a  showy,  restless,  sensational 
character.  He  believed  that  if  India 
had  been  ruled  by  statesmen  who  knew 
India  from  having  lived  there,  and 
whose  only  thoughts  were  for  the  good 
of  the  country,  considered  by  itself,  the 
present  imsatisfactory  state  of  things 
would  never  have  sprung  into  existence. 
He  was  quite  sure  the  licence  tax  would 
never  have  been  necessary,  and  the 
salt  tax  might  have  been  levelled  down 
instead  of  levelled  up.  The  expenditure 
on  the  Indian  Army  had  inoroased  by 
£2,000,000  since  the  time  of  Lord 
Canning,  although  the  Army  was  15,000 
men  less  now  thfoi  at  that  date.    The  re- 
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moval  of  the  troops  to  Malta — although 
the  mere  expense  of  their  removal  had 
been  paid  by  this  country — ^had  necesai- 
tated  a  large  Beserve.  Witi^  respect  to 
the  present  A%han  War,  to  what  was  it 
duer  Would  it  have  been  lik^y  to 
occur  if  the  policy  of  masterly  inactivity 
had  been  continued  ?  He  thought  not. 
Lord  Salisbury,  however,  reversed  that 
old  policy ;  but,  for  his  part,  he  preferred 
a  policy  of  masterly  inactivity  to  a 
fidgetty,  restless  pohcy.  They  remem- 
bered the  line  of  tne  poet — 

<*  nien  shrieked  the  timid  and  stood  still  the 
brave ; " 

and  he  could  not  but  think  that  the 
brave  man  in  India  who  at  the  recent 
crisis  would  have  stood  still  would  have 
avoided  taking  measures  to  ward  off  a 
possible  contingency  to  arise  15  or  20 
vears  hence.  He  would  not,  after  Uie 
len^ened  debates  that  had  taken  place, 
go  mto  the  question  as  to  the  pohoy  of 
the  war.  Her  Majesty's  Qovemment 
told  them  that  the  war  would  cost  this 
financial  year  about  £  1 ,200,000.  Well, 
he  had  seen  Estimates  of  two  China 
Wars,  and  the  Estimate  for  an  Abyssinian 
War,  and  in  every  case  the  reality  ex- 
ceeded the  original  Estimate — ^not  only 
twice,  but  four,  five,  and  even  six  times. 
It  was  his  opinion  that  the  present  war 
would  show  a  like  increase  over  the 
Estimate.  The  first  step  in  tibie  war  now 
commencing  involved  an  increase  of  the 
Native  Army  by  15,000  men,  costing 
£270,000  a-year.  That  was  a  serious 
matter  for  a  country  suffering  from  finan- 
cial distress ;  but  it  was  a  mere  tithe  of 
what  would  follow.  He  assumed  that 
they  did  not  intend  to  depart  from  the 
salutary  rule  which  had  been  laid  down 
by  successive  Viceroys,  that  for  every  two 
^Natives  added  to  the  Indian  Army  they 
should  add  one  European^-or  60,000 
Europeans  as  against  120,000  Natives ; 
or,  as  at  present,  7,500  Europeans  to 
15,000  Natives — ^to  preserve  the  normal 
proportion.  It  was  not,  therefore,  a 
question  of  £270,000  a-year;  but  it 
would  involve  one  of  £1,000,000  or 
£1,500,000  a-year.  The  policy  of  in- 
creasing the  Native  Army  was  a  subject 
of  ffreat  delicacy,  which  he  would  not 
dwdl  upon  at  lex]^gUi ;  but  he  could  not 
help  sayinff  that  the  increase  of  the 
number  of  Xfative  Troops,  and  the  in- 
spmns;  of  them  with  a  love  of  cam- 
paigmng  and  military  adventure,  wasi  in 
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his  mind,  the  most  dangerouB  policy 
they  could  pursue,  having  regard  to  the 
future  interests  of  India.  The  Indian 
Army  was  just  now,  beyond  aU  doubt, 
thoroughly  well  affected,  and  a  large 
proportion  of  them  were  zealous  in  i£e 
matter  of  this  war,  for  the  Afghans  were 
their  ancient  foes.  But  our  difficulty 
in  respect  of  the  Native  Army  arose, 
net  in  time  of  war,  but  in  time  of  peace. 
How  was  it,  he  asked,  that  they  would 
not  trust  the  Native  Army  with  artillery  ? 
Everybody  knew  that  we  kept  60,000 
European  troops  in  India  to  guard 
against  possible  risks  arising  from  the 
Native  Army.  By  the  policy  now 
adopted,  the  Government  were  not  only 
encountering  the  enormous  dangers  of 

Solitical  discontent  arising  from  financial 
epression,  but  were  also  making  more 
dangerous  in  the  future  that  Native 
Army  which  had  already  shaken  the 
Indian  Empire  to  its  foundations.  What 
was  the  prospective  result  of  the  policy 
of  the  GK>vemment  on  the  &iancial  con- 
dition of  England  ?  He  hoped  sincerely 
that  bur  troops  would  be  speedily  vic- 
torious, and  that  the  war  would  soon 
terminate — as  it  only  could — ^in  the  pre- 
sent Ameer,  or  some  one  placed  in  his 
stead,  suing  for  peace.  And  on  what 
conditions  would  peace  be  established  ? 
He  supposed  that  the  first  condition 
would  be  the  sending  of  an  English 
Kesident  to  Gabul,  to  be  supported  by  an 
armed  force.  Seventeen  years  ago  Lord 
Canning  carefully  considered  the  advisa- 
bility of  such  a  course,  and  had  decided 
against  it,  on  the  ground  that  it  would 
inevitably  lead  us  into  further  inter- 
ference with  Afghan  complications ;  and 
suqh  action,  if  taken  now,  would  prac- 
tically mean  an  assumption  of  a  Pro- 
tectorate of  Afghanistan.  Then  there 
would  be  a  rectification  of  Frontiers; 
and  so  they  would  go  on  step  by  step, 
until  they  arrived  at  something  very 
like  an  annexation  of  the  country. 
Now,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Kincardineshire  (General  Sir  George 
Balfour),  who  was  a  great  authority  on 
these  matters,  told  them  it  would  take 
15,000  European  and  35,000  Native 
troops  to  keep  the  country  in  time  of 
peace,  to  say  nothing  of  what  they 
would  have  to  do  in  the  event  of  war 
wiUi  Bussia,  or,  still  worse,  in  the  event 
of  internal  insurrections.  But  what  did 
this  mean?  It  meant  bankruptcy  for 
India?    Was  Afghanistan  worth  pur- 


chasing at  that  price?  Was  it  worth 
while  to  go  to  so  fip:^at  an  expense  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  mere  pros- 
pective contingencies  ?  He  was  perfectly 
certain  that  if  this  question  were  to  be 
decided  in  India  by  Indian  statesmen, 
aci^uainted  with  the  Indian  public 
opmion,  it  would  have  been  decided 
differently,  and  that  this  action  had  been 
forced  upon  India  by  Lord  Salisbury. 
The  noble  Lord  sent  out  Lord  Lytton, 
an  incompetent  man,  as  diplomatist,  who 
had  had  the  worst  possible  training  for 
such  a  post,  to  inaugurate  his  policy, 
and  to  do  his  biddmg.  He  did  not 
wish  to  deal  with  the  political  question ; 
but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we  were  dealing 
with  Bussia  in  this  war,  and  not  with 
Afghanistan.  There  was,  no  doubt,  a 
vast  amount  of  dislike  to  Bussia  in  tibis 
countnr ;  but  it  arose  from  other  causes 
than  the  fear  of  a  Bussian  invasion  of 
India.  Indeed,  when  we  were  on  the 
point  of  goinff  to  war  with  Bussia  re- 
cently, Her  Majesty's  Government,  so 
far  rrom  despatahing  troops  to  India  to 
defend  our  present "  unscientific  "  Fron- 
tier from  mvasion,  actually  brought 
troops  from  India  to  Malta.  This  dislike 
to  Kussia  dated  from  the  time  when 
Bussia  was  the  advocate  of  absolutism 
and  the  soul  of  the  Holy  Alliance,  op- 
posing England  everywhere  as  the 
champion  of  liberty  and  free  thought, 
and  checkmating  her  wherever  she 
could.  But  in  India  the  case  was  very 
different.  He  had  the  authority  of  the 
Prime  Minister  for  saying  that  we  might 
be  very  good  friends  wiUi  Bussia  there. 
The  fear  of  Bussia  was  not  a  plant  of 
Indian  growth.  It  had  been  planted 
and  nurtured  in  England.  The  truth 
was,  that  we  had  been  led  into  our 
present  position  with  respect  to  Bussia 
by  the  showy  and  sensational  policy  of 
Lord  BeaconiBfield.  As  far  as  India  was 
concerned,  our  policy  was  to  cultivate  a 
fi;ood  understanding  with  Bussia;  and 
having  thus  made  sure  of  our  Frontier, 
to  devote  ourselves  to  Indian  internal 
reforms.  But  a  different  policy  had 
been  chosen.  The  Government  were 
working  up  the  vast  Native  distrust  of 
Bussia;  and  if  it  occurred  to  any  poet  of 
the  future  to  write  an  acootmt  of  the 
present  time,  he  might,  in  imitation  of 
the  Horatian  line — 

«  Qnidqnid  deUiantreges,  pleotuntur  Achivi" — 
wind  up  with  the  following  : — ''  The 
Jingoes  bluster  and  the  ryots  pay." 
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Mb.  SMOLLETT  said,  that  atthe'com- 
mencement  of  the  present  year  he  had 
occasion  to  address  his  constituents  at 
Cambridge,  and  he  took  the  liberty  of 
telling  them  that  the  recent  victories 
of  the  Eussians  in  Asia  Minor  and  in 
Turkey,  coupled  with  their  advance  in 
Central  Asia,  would  at  an  early  period 
load  to  trouble,  and  the  result  which  he 
had  pointed  outhad  taken  place  in  Afghan- 
istan. But  he  did  not  know  at  that  time 
that  the  Hussian  Governor  of  Turkestan 
had  engaged  in  vile  and  atrocious  in- 
trigues with  Shore  Ali,  or  that  the  latter 
had  been  estranged  altogether  from  his 
English  connection.  The  present  posi- 
tion of  affairs,  therefore,  if  somewhat 
prematurely  brought  about,  did  not  sur- 
prise him.  Both  Houses  of  Parliament 
having  approved  the  policy  of  Lord 
Lytton  by  overwhelming  majorities,  the 
question  now  before  hon.  Members  was, 
who  should  pay  the  piper?  The  war 
had  been  undertaken  to  punish  the 
treachery  of  an  Asiatic  Prince,  with 
whom  the  Government  of  India  had 
entered  into  a  friendly  Treaty  and  a  dis- 
tinct alliance;  and  so  long  as  the  war 
was  local — that  was  to  say,  confined  to 
Afghanistan — he  held  that  Lidia  should 
pay  the  entire  cost  of  it.  The  Lidian 
Exchequer,  in  his  opinion,  was  amply 
sufficient  to  provide  the  requisite  funds 
for  a  purely  Afghan  War,  provided  only 
that  Indian  finances  were  managed  with 
anything  like  propriety,  and  that  eco- 
nomy was  enforced  in  eveiy  department 
of  the  Indian  Government.  That  had  not 
hitherto  been  done ;  but  he  hoped  that 
the  result  of  the  present  war  would 
render  it  necessary.  The  debates  in  that 
House  during  the  past  week  were,  in  his 
opinion,  singularly  dull  and  uninterest- 
ing. They  were  replete  with  personal 
attacks,  and  everything  was  said  except 
what  affected  the  real  question  at  issue. 
It  was  repeatedly  asked  why  we  were 
engaged  at  war  ?  and  he  did  not  think 
the  question  had  ever  been  distinctly 
answered.  [  Opposition  cheers.']  He  was 
prepared  for  those  cheers;  but  ne  did  not 
think  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  would 
cheer  him  when  he  came  to  the  end  of 
his  discourse.  The  causes  of  the  war 
were  not  far  to  seek;  and,  as  he  was  un- 
trammelled by  any  official  connection,  he 
would  tell  them  what  they  were.  The 
war  was  not  undertaken  by  Lord  Lytton 
from  any  desire  to  acquire  territory,  or 
because  Sir  Neville  Chamberlain  was  re- 


vised admission  to  Oabul.  It  was  under- 
taken— first,  because  in  July  last  the 
Bussian  authorities  in  Turkestan  sent  a 
Mission  to  Cabul  weU  knowing  that  it 
was  the  settled  detormination  of  England 
to  let  no  Power  obtain  a  footing  in  Af- 
ghanistan except  herself;  second,  be- 
cause the  Bussian  authorities,  in  sending 
that  Mission,  broke  a  solemn  and  hononr- 
able  enmgement;  and  third,  because 
Shore  aIl  received  their  Mission,  whidi 
he  knew  would  give  mortal  offence  to 
England,  with  a  saluto  of  116  guns.  In 
thus  receiving  the  Bussian  Mission 
Shore  Ali,  in  his  opinion,  courted  his 
own  fato.  The  war  at  present  was  local, 
and  he  hoped  it  would  remain  so ;  but  if 
Bussia  interfered  by  sending  men,  arms, 
or  ammunition  to  the  Ameer,  he  trusted 
that  England  would  come  forward  in 
her  might  to  protect  her  Indian  Domi- 
nions, and  bring  the  Czar  to  a  proper 
sense  of  his  situation.  The  war  had 
been  described  by  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site as  unjust  and  immoral  because,  it 
was  said,  Afghanistan  was  an  independ- 
ent State,  and  the  Ameer  was  an  inde- 
pendent Buler  who  could  choose  his  own 
society,  who  might  hob-nob  with  a 
Tartar  and  insult  a  British  officer.  He 
denied  entirely  that  Afghanistan  could  be 
called  an  independent  State,  in  the  true 
sense  of  that  word.  Afghanistan  was  a 
poor,  impotent,  weak,  and  sterile  country ; 
it  was  incapable  of  defending  itsdf 
against  foreign  aggression  by  a  strong 
Power ;  for  many  years  the  Ameer  haa 
admitted  that  he  could  hardly  defend 
himself  against  domestic  foes;  and  for 
many  years,  on  account  of  his  helpless- 
ness, he  had  been  receiving  subsidies  of 
men,  guns,  and  ammunition  firom  the 
protecting  State,  for  Afghanistan  had 
oeen  protected  by  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment. More  than  this,  the  Ameer  had 
been  importuning  the  Viceroys  in  India 
to  protect  his  personal  rule  in  Afghan- 
istan against  his  own  subjects  ;  he  had 
been  demanding  that  our  Viceroys 
should  nve  him  a  guarantee  that  any 
son,  heir,  or  member  of  his  family  he 
might  designate  should  be  acknowledged 
as  his  successor.  For  many  years  he 
had  been  importuning  our  Viceroys  to 
ratify  a  Treaty,  offensive  and  defensive, 
whidi  should  protect  Afghanistan  from 
invasion,  and  he  had  particularly  pointed 
out  that  it  was  from  Kussia  he  expected 
to  be  invaded.  Of  late  years  every 
Viceroy   had  humoured   this   savage; 
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Lords  Mayo,  Northbrook,  and  Lytton 
had  been  ready  to  enter  into  enc^e- 
znents  of  that  sort,  provided  only  ne 
would  permit  the  Govemment  which 
was  thus  to  protect  him  to  have  officers 
stationed  on  the  Frontiers  of  A%hanistan 
to  see  that  he  did  not  embroil  him- 
self and  us  in  quarrels  with  other 
Powers.  These  demands  were  rational, 
modest,  just ;  but  the  Ameer  would  not 
hear  of  such  terms,  and  would  give  us 
no  security  at  all.  Neither  Lord  North- 
brook  nor  Lord  Lytton  would  concede 
his  demands,  and  uiere  was  no  change 
of  policy  at  all,  except  that  Lord  Lytton 
went  further  than  Lord  Northbrook  in 
humouring  the  Ameer,  who  every  day 
became  more  insolent  and  morose.  The 
only  excuse  for  him  could  be  that  he  was 
maa,  and  was  not  capable  of  ruling  at  alL 
At  last  he  threw  over  the  allegiance  of 
Great  Britain  and  allied  himself  with 
the  Bussians ;  and,  of  course,  he  must 
be  brought  to  reason  and  submission. 
This  would  probably  be  done  without 
any  very  great  expense;  it  was  likely 
that  we  should  soon  hear  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  war,  which  he  trusted 
would  be  short,  ^arp,  and  decisive, 
restoring  peace  to  Central  Asia  and  our 
Indian  Dominions.  It  had  been  said 
that  Shere  Ali  was  the  victim  of  a  bastard 
Imperialism — a  charge  that  was  utterly 
absurd  and  perfectly  ridiculous.  Con- 
trast the  moderate  treatment  Shere  Ali 
had  received  from  the  present  Govem- 
ment with  the  insolent  manner  in  which 
his  father.  Dost  Mahomed,  was  treated, 
not  many  years  ago,  by  a  Liberal  Go- 
vernment! Men  spoke  of  a  return  to 
our  traditional  pohcy  towards  Afghan- 
istan, as  if  this  were  our  first  expedition 
into  that  country,  forgetting  that  our 
first  entanglement  occurred  in  1838, 
when  Lord  Palmerston  was  the  Foreign 
Secretary,  and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse, 
a  noted  Badical,  watched  over  the 
interests  of  India  as  President  of  the 
Board  of  Control.  At  that  time  the 
nearest  Kussian  station  to  Afghanistan 
was  3,000  miles  distant,  and  our  own 
territories  were  separated  from  it  by  a 
distance  of  500  miles  at  least,  and  one 
trould  have  thought  there  was  very  little 
danger  in  that  direction ;  but  the 
Liberal  Govemment  had  authentic 
proofs  in  their  possession  that  intrigue 
was  rife  in  Cabul  for  the  overthrow 
of  British  interests  in  India.  Lord 
Palmerston  thought  that  the  intrigues 


carried  on  byBussian  and  Persian  Agents 
must  be  counteracted,  and  he  instructed 
the  Govemment  of  India  accordingly. 
The  first  step  taken  by  Lord  Auckland 
was  to  send  a  Mission  to  Cabul,  select- 
ing as  its  head  Sir  Alexander  Bumes,  of 
the  Bombay  Army,  a  man  of  very  great 
ability  and  of  uncompromising  political 
integrity — a  man,  in  fact,  who  was  a 
great  deal  too  honest  to  be  a  successful 
diplomatist,  for  diplomacy  was  a  very 
rascally  trade.  The  Ameer,  Dost  Ma- 
homed, had  no  objection  to  receive  an 
Envoy  from  any  country  on  the  face  of 
the  earth.  He  had  at  his  Court  a 
Bussian  Agent,  and  he  professed  to 
receive  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  with  great 
friendship  and  much  favour;  in  fact, 
Sir  Alexander  Bumes  and  the  Ameer 
became  fast  friends.  In  every  despatch 
sent  to  Calcutta  Sir  Alexander  Bumes 
spoke  of  the  Ameer  in  the  best  terms, 
and  represented  him  as  anxious  for  an 
Englisn  alliance,  and  as  having  no  faith 
in  the  Kussians.  AU  he  wanted  was 
money,  guns,  and  ammunition ;  but  Sir 
Alexander  Bumes  was  not  authorized  to 
g^ve  him  anything  more  than  moral 
support,  and  moral  support  did  not  go  a 
very  long  way  in  Afghanistan.  The  last 
thing  that  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  hoped 
for  was  that  Dost  Mahomed  should  be 
driven  from  his  Throne ;  but  Lord  Pal- 
merston and  Sir  John  Cam  Hobhouse 
were  persuaded  that  he  was  a  tool  in  the 
hands  of  Bussia,  and  Lord  Palmerston 
accused  Sir  Alexander  Bumes  of  being 
beguiled  by  an  Afghan  Prince.  Orders 
were  sent  out  to  dethrone  him,  and 
Lord  Auckland  carried  them  out  with 
reluctance.  It  was  necessary,  however, 
to  have  some  puppet  to  succeed  to  the 
Throne,  and  we  selected  Shah  Soojah, 
who  had  been  driven  from  it  for  inca- 
pacity, and  was  a  fugitive  at  Loodiana. 
Lord  Auckland  sent  an  army  with  Shah 
Soojah  to  place  him  upon  the  Throne,  and 
he  was  also  given  a  guide,  philosopher, 
and  friend  in  Sir  William  M*Naghten, 
Chief  Secretary  to  Lord  Auckland.  Our 
army  marched  to  Cabul  with  very  little 
opposition.  Dost  Mahomed  fled  to  the 
mountains,  was  hunted  flown,  and  taken 
prisoner,  and  sent  to  Bengal.  If  he  was 
an  independent  Soveroign  that  was  very 
remarkable  treatment  for  a  Liberal 
Gx)vemment.  This  was  Imperialism 
with  a  vengeance.  It  was  insolent  and 
violent;  it  was  characterized  by  what 
people  now  called  Jingoism,  which  was 
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attributed  to  the  ConservatiTe  'Peaty, 
Jingoism  being,  he  believed,  a  cant 
word  for  ruffianism.  This  policy  was 
not  even  successful.  In  the  course  of 
18  months,  when  the  British  Army  had 
been  reduced  in  numbers,  an  insurrec- 
tion broke  out;  the  insurgents  put 
Shah  Soojah  to  death;  Sir  WiHiam 
M'Naghten  was  barbarously  murdered; 
while  our  small  Army,  badly  handled 
and  treacherously  lea  into  mountain 
defiles,  under  promise  of  li  safe  conduct, 
miserably  perished  in  the  Jugallic  Pass. 
Compare,  tnerefore,  the  treatment  which 
Dost  Mahomed,  the  Buler  of  A%han- 
istan,  received  from  previous  GK)vem- 
ments — ^liberal  Governments — ^with  the 
forbearance  that  was  shown  in  the  pre- 
sent day  to  Shore  Ali.  He  left  un- 
noticed tiie  history  of. the  second  expe- 
dition to  Oabul,  undertaken  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  to  avenge  the  betrayal  of 
the  British  Army,  in  1842.  He  had  in- 
troduced this  matter  mainly  to  show  that 
these  two  campaigns,  undertaken  at  the 
instance  of  a  LoDeral  Administration, 
without  the  knowledge  of  Parliament, 
had  cost,  at  least,  £15,000,000,  and 
that  these  charges  were  wholly  borne 
by  the  Indian  Government.  No  Liberal 
Member  came  forward  then  to  ask 
that  the  cost  should  be  charged  to  the 
English  Exchequer,  and  yet  that  took 
place  under  the  Liberal  Government  of 
Lord  Melbourne.  There  was  one  other 
point  on  which  he  would  say  a  few 
words.  The  arguments  of  hon.  Members 
opposite,  in  discussing  the  conduct  of 
the  Government  with  reg^ard  to  this 
war,  had  turned  a  good  deal  on  alleged 
manipulation  of  official  Papers.  The 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  stated  Hiat  the  Papers 
produced  had  been  manipulated  in  a 
manner  and  to  an  extent  he  had  never 
known  before.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had,  it  appeared,  a  very  convenient 
memory.  He  would,  however,  tell  him 
of  such  a  case.  In  the  year  1861,  when 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  a  Motion  was 
brought  forward  about  the  trickery  and 
falsification  of  official  documents  under 
Lord  Palmerston  at  the  Foreign  Office. 
The  Papers  which  were  manipulated 
were  the  Afghanistan  Papers.  In  1840 
the  despatches  of  Sir  Alexander  Bumes 
were  laid  on  the  Table  bv  the  Foreign 
Office,  in  order  to  show  that  Sir  Alex- 
ander Bumes  had  recommended  the  de- 

Mr.  SmoMt 


thronement  and  deposition  of  Dost  Ma- 
homed, while  he  had  always  represented 
him  in  the  best  possible  light.  Hie  &ct 
was  not  discovered  for  20  years  after- 
wards, when  the  Papers  were  published 
as  originally  written.  Then,  in  1861,  a 
Motion  was  made  in  the  House  of 
Oommons  by  a  Liberal  Gentleman 
— Mr.  Dunlop,  Member  for  Greenock 
— ^inculpating  the  Government  and  de- 
nouncing the  trickery.  A  Colleague  of 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich — 
the  right  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  —  supported  Mr. 
I>unlop,  and  showed  that  the  Tapers  had 
been  grossly  falsified,  and  denounced 
the  forgeries.  A  division  was  taken  on 
the  question,  for  the  manipulation  was 
not  and  could  not  be  denied.  He  had 
voted  for  that  Motion  on  the  19th  of 
March,  1861 ;  but  he  would  imdertake 
to  say  that  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
(Greenwich  did  not  vote  for  it,  although 
the  Papers  were  strangely  falsified.  In 
conclusion,  he  begged  to  say  he  would 
support  the  Motion  of  the  Under  Secre- 
ta^  of  State  for  India,  that  the  whole 
expense  of  this  war  should  be  charged 
to  British  India. 

Mb.  OSBOENE  MOBGAN  said,  he 
had  been  struck  with  the  change  which 
had  come  over  the  speeches  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite.  Last  week  when 
they  were  endeavouring  to  rouse  the 
war  feeling  of  the  House,  the  war  was 
one  undertaken  to  maintain  the  prestige 
and  inte&prity  of  the  Empire.  This  week, 
when  it  had  become  a  question  of  pay- 
ing the  bill,  it  was  a  war  wagea  to 
punish  an  Asiatic  Prince  and  to  protect 
an  Indian  Frontier.  Speaker  after 
speaker  last  week  had  concluded  his 
speech  by  appeals  to  the  honour  and 
patriotism  of  Englishmen.  What  had 
become  of  their  nonour  and  their  pa- 
triotism to-night  ?  It  was  very  easy  to 
be  patriotic  at  other  people's  expense. 
He  could  not  conceive  anything  more 
delightftd  than  to  cut  open  one's  news- 
paper in  the  morning  and  to  read  of  the 
brilliant  achievements  of  our  troops,  and 
to  feel  aU  the  time  that  come  what  might 
our  own  pockets  were  perfectly  safe. 
It  reminded  him  of  that  patriotic  indi- 
vidual— 


(( 


Mr.  Brown,  who  of  his  great  bounty, 
Built  a  bridge  at  the  coat  of  the  county. 


>* 


Now  a  word  about  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment.   He  h^d  uo  doubt  that  the  letter 
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of  the  Aot  reqmred  that  the  Goreni- 
ment  shoold  obtain  the  oonsent  of  F&r- 
liament  before  doing  what  the;  had 
done;  for  the  consent  of  Parliament 
was  made  a  condition  preoedont  to  the 
outlay  which  it  was  admitted  had  been 
made.  If  so,  ooold  they  donbt  thai 
there  had  been  a  breach  of  the  law  f 
Bat  if  they  turned  from  the  letter  to  th( 
Bpirit  of  the  Act,  was  it  not  plainly  the 
oDJect  of  the  section  to  preclade  the  pos- 
silolit^  of  applying  Indian  Herennes  to 
Imperial  objects  f  But  the  war  had 
been  described,  over  and  over  asain,  aa 
an  Imperial  war,  the  outcome  of  events 
in  Europe— a  war,  aocordinr  to  one  hon. 
Member,  as  Buesian  as  the  Crimean 
War  itself.  It  might  be  true  that, 
thanks  to  a  Berenue  swollen  by  the 
most  nefarious  traffic  which  the  world 
erer  saw — the  opium  traffic — and  thanks 
also  to  the  stoppage  of  their  public 
works  and  to  their  having  trmohed 
upon  the  Famine  Fund,  which' they  had 
pledged  themselves  to  maintain,  they 
had  this  year  something  which  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  called  a  sur- 
plus in  India.  But  during  16  out  of  the 
last  20  years  they  had  had  not  a  surplus, 
but  a  deficit.  And  to  whom  did  that 
surplus  belong?  Why,  it  belonged  to 
the  people  of  India.  What  did  we  do 
in  tMs  country  when  we  had  a  surplus, 
or  rather,  what  had  we  done  when  we 
had  had  one,  for  unfortunately  surpluses 
with  us  bad  become  matters  of  history  F 


Had  hon.  Members  forgotten  the  salt 
tax,  that  dire  impost  on  the  first  neces- 
sity of  life,  which,  within  the  memory 
of  men  who  were  but  late^  livine,  had 
produced  the  most  terrible  revolution 
which  the  world  ever  saw?  He  had 
lately  read  an  article  in  Tht  N%n»tM»th 
CtiUury,  entitled  the  Bankruptcy  of  India, 
and  if  one-tenth  of  what  ttie  writer 
stated  was  true,  the  ryot  of  India  was 
the  most  heavily-taxed  person  on  Ood's 
earth.     The  writer  said-~ 


the  EDgliah  took  the  country.  They  ue  right ; 
it  b&i  beeoma  huder,  and  wiH  beoome  harder 
■till  if  ve  procaad  on  our  present  linee.  Uley 
■ay  aI«o  tbat  the  tsiatian  ia  ulretidy  crnahing. 
That  ia  true  too ;  and  it  has  hecome  yet  more 
cruahing  in  thia  present  fear.  There  is  eridenoe 
enough  alrrady  and  to  apare,  while  to  sie 
■taggering  on  with  our  iwnunittBM  snd  oonmii- 


aiimm  to  ■  catastrophe  whioh,  union  fsota  and 
fl^uiM  ntterlf  lie,  irill  be  uneqnftlled  in  the 
hittory  of  the  world.  When  poverty-nnittea 
cultiTBtoTa  in  one  part  ot  India  are  taxed — 

permanently  taxed — to  anpport  famine-stricken 
ryota  in  another,  who  in  their  turn  are  to  be 
taxed  again  lot  the  lihe  serrice,  the  whole  oonn- 
tr^  being  drained  all  the  while  by  enormous 
military  charge^  home  obarges,  interest,  remit- 
tsnoea,  and  lost  by  excbaoee,  it  needs  do  great 
economist,  no  far-seeiDg  statesnuui,  to  predict 
that  a  crash  is  inevitable.  The  famines  which 
havB  been  derastating  India  are,  in  the  main, 
financial  famines.  Uen  and  women  cannot  get 
food,  because  they^  have  not  been  able  to  save 
the  money  to  boy  it.  Yet  we  are  driven,  so  we 
My,  to  tax  these  people  more." 

It  was  said  that  this  was  to  be  a  cheap 
war ;  but  no  war  oould  be  called  cheap 
until  it  was  over.  Let  them  look  for  a 
moment  to  the  future.  The  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India  had  laid,  it 
down  that  without  a  "strong  and 
friendly "  Afghanistan,  there  could  be 
no  peace  or  prosnerify  or  retrenchment 
for  India.    Did  uiey  make  men  friendly 

2  burning  down  their  villages  and 
>oting  their  fellow  tribesmen?  Be- 
collect  that  an  Afghan  never  forgets. 
He  was  the  most  Oriental  of  Orientals, 
the  most  vindictive  of  men.  They  were 
sowing  the  seeds  of  a  blood  feud  which 
might  survive  to  remote  posterit?. 
Then  did  they  think  that  the  war  would 
9  them  a  "strong"  Afghanistan f 
.  -ly,  one  thing  was  quite  certain — that 
the  war  would  destroy  even  the  sem- 
blance of  Gkivemment  which  Shere  Ali 
had  established,  and  hand  the  country 
over  to  anarohv  and  rapine.  What 
would  they  do  ttien?  Gould  they  stop 
where  they  were?  Would  they  bum 
their  fingers  with  another  Shah  Socrjah  ? 
Why,  in  mere  self-defence,  they  would 
have,  in  some  form  or  other,  to  occupy 
Afghanistan ;  for,  if  they  did  not  do  so, 
they  might  be  sure  that  Buasia  would 
do  it.  But  how  was  the  cost  of  the  oc- 
cupation to  be  met  ?  They  did  not  sup- 
pose that  Afghanistan,  like  Oyprus, 
would  be  "  self-supporting."  The  brother 
of  an  hon.  Friend  of  his  wh'o  sat  in  the 
House — one  of  the  few  survivors  of  the 
Afghan  War — had  described  the  coun- 
try to  him  as  a  limestone  desert  peopled 
— as  far  as  a  desert  could  be  said  to  be 
peopled — by  the  greatest  soonndrels  on 
the  earth.  Xow,  scoundrels  and  deserts 
were  not,  as  a  general  rule,  self-sup- 
porting ;  and  it  was  this  prospective  ex- 
penditure, calculated  by  Sir  Erskine 
Perry,  in  his  very  able  protest,  at  b»- 
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tween  £3,000,000  and  £4,000,000 
a-year,  which,  of  course,  would  be 
thrown  wholly  on  the  Indian  Bevenues, 
which  rendered  it  especiaUy  hard  to 
charge  the  whole  of  the  burden  of  this 
war — for  that  was  the  Motion  before 
the  House — ^upon  that  country.  He 
was  as  much  averse  to  increasing  the 
burdens  of  the  country  as  any  man  in 
that  House.  He  had  voted  on  every 
occasion  since  he  had  entered  it  in 
favour  of  reducing  those  burdens.  He 
believed  that  one  great  cause  of  the  de- 

Sression,  which  had  invaded  everv  in- 
ustry  in  the  country,  was  the  reckless 
additions  which  the  present  Government 
had  made  to  the  military  expenditure 
of  the  country.  But  when  it  came  to 
wringing  their  last  anna  from  a  popula- 
tion which  only  the  other  day  were  aying 
by  millions  for  want  of  the  price  of  a 
handi^  of  rice,  in  order  to  pay  for  our 
wars,  he  felt  inclined  to  ezdaim  with 
Marcus  Brutus  in  the  play — 

'*  By  Heaven !  I  would  rather  coin  my  heart, 
ijid  drop  my  blood  for  drachmas,  than  to 

wring 
From  the  hard  hands  of  peasants,  their  vile 

trash 
By  any  indirection !  ** 

Talk  of  a  "  shabby  war ! "  What  were 
they  to  say  of  the  mode  of  paying 
for  it?  Let  them  not  forget  that  the 
people  of  India  were  in  an  exceptional 

Sosition.  Alone  among  the  depen- 
encies  of  the  British  Grown  they  nad 
not  even  the  semblance  of  representa- 
tive institutions.  They  had  not  even 
liberty  of  speech.  We  had  gagged 
their  Press.  They  were  as  dumb  as  the 
sheep  before  his  shearer.  To  whom, 
then,  were  they  to  look  for  protection  ? 
Was  it  to  Viceroys  and  Financial  Secre- 
taries and  that  knot  of  highly-paid 
European  officials  to  whom  increase  of 
territory  meant  increase  of  patronage, 
increase  of  promotion,  and  increase  of 
pay  ?  No !  it  was  to  the  British  House 
of  Commons,  who  were  not  only  the  Ke- 
presentatives  of  the  free  and  generous 
British  nation,  but  the  duly  appointed 
and  accredited  g^uardians  of  the  people 
of  India,  that  ^ey  alone  could  look  for 
help ;  and  it  was  under  a  deep  and  full 
sense  of  the  responsibiliiy  thus  imposed 
upon  him  that  he,  for  one,  would  never 
consent  to  claim  for  the  richest  and 
strongest  country  in  the  world  the  glory 
and  the  gain  of  this  war,  and  to  leave 
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the  burden  and  the  cost  to  be  borne  by 
the  poor  starving  ryots  of  the  Deoean. 

Sm  WALT£B  B.  BABTTELOT 
thou^t  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  would  have  done  better 
u  he  had  not  made  out  so  extreme  a 
case.  When  talking  of  the  sufferings 
of  the  people  of  ladia  from  famine, 
he  forgot  tQ  mention  the  liberality 
that  had  been  shown  by  the  people 
of  this  coimtrv  to  those  fiajnine-stricken 
people.  The  hon.  Member  looked  upon 
this  altogether  as  a  question  wmch 
ought  not  to  affect  the  expenditure 
of  India ;  but  he  and  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  had  forsotten 
to  tell  the  House  what  they  would  have 
done  in  the  circumstances  in  which 
the  Qovemment  were  placed.  Oon- 
sidering  that  Bussia  had  an  Envoy  at 
Oabul — ^that  Envoy  being  an  European 
— and  that  it  was  because  our  Envoy 
was  an  European  that  he  would  not  be 
received,  he  did  not  think  any  hon. 
Gentleman  would  say  that  Bussia  ought 
to  have  a  predominant  influence  in  Af- 
ghanistan. That  was  the  question  which 
had  been  settled  last  week.  It  was 
settled  then  that  there  was  nothing  this 
country  would  not  do  that  Bussian  in- 
fluence should  not  prevail  in  Afghan- 
istan. Therefore,  though,  in  the  first 
place,  this  might  be  an  Indian  question, 
it  was  an  Imperial  question  ali90.  He 
would  venture  to  ask  the  Government 
to  look  at  it  in  its  broadest  point  of 
view ;  because,  though  the  Bussians 
had  tried  to  get  their  Agents  into  Af- 
ghanistan and  to  have  supreme  influence 
&ere,  they  would  not  have  done  so  at 
so  early  a  period  had  it  not  been  for 
complications  in  Europe.  We  should 
not  forget  why  Bussia  nad  an  Envoy  at 
Oabul,  and  wny  she  was  marching  an 
army  in  three  columns  on  Afghanistan. 
It  arose,  no  doubt,  firom  the  possibility, 
nay,  at  that  particular  time,  from,  he 
might  say,  the  probability,  of  war  with 
Bussia,  and  also  from  our  bringing  cer- 
tain Indian  troops  to  Europe.  Look  at 
it  as  we  might,  we  must  acknowledge 
that  this  war  [would  not  have  occurred 
had  not  these  complications  in  Europe 
arisen.  If  that  were  true — and  no  one 
in  that  House  would  deny  it — ^he  would 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to 
state  distinctly  that  they  would  consider 
the  matter  in  a  fair  and  candid  spirit, 
and  would  ask  this  coimtry  to  bear  its 
fiedr  proportion  of  the  expense,  leaving 
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only  that  portion  which  India  ought 
justly  to  pay  to  be  borne  by  the  Indian 
xteyenues.  Some  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  think  that  India  should  pay  nothing ; 
but  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in 
the  first  instance,  this  war  was  imder- 
taken  to  protect  the  Indian  Empire. 
The  House  had  heard  of  Shere  Ali 
sulking,  but  why  should  England  think 
about  sulking  ^ghanistan  ?  Shere  Ali 
had  been  faithless  to  this  country,  and 
the  Buler  of  Afghanistan,  be  he  who  he 
might,  ought  to  be  thoroughly  under 
our  control.  He  hoped,  whatever  might 
be  the  result  of  this  war — and  no  one 
could  tell  where  the  war  might  extend 
tOi— the  country  would  recollect  that  it 
had  to  deal  with  Bussia,  and  that  we 
onf^ht  to  haye  some  absolute  and  de- 
fimte  Treaty,  and  not  trust  to  Russia's 
words  and  promises.  England  must 
know  how  far  Bussia  was  to  be  allowed 
to  adyance,  and  would  then  be  able  to 
decide  where  we  were  to  stop.  He 
believed  Bussia  would  never  cease  to 
advance  until  she  found  herself  face  to 
face  with  British  sentinels.  In  con- 
clusion, he  said,  he  felt  that  only  a  little 
pressure  was  required  to  induce  the 
Government  to  place  a  fair  proportion  of 
the  cost  of  the  war  on  this  country,  and 
a  fair  pr^x)rtion  on  India. 

Sn  GEOBGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
might  have  been  surprised  at  the  san- 
gome  statements  of  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  Under  Secretaries  were  always 
sang^uine.  India  had  never  paid  its 
way,  but  had  always  borrowed  its  way, 
and  was  continually  adding  to  its  Debt. 
The  House  was  always  told  that  there 
wotdd  be  a  surplus  in  India  if  some- 
thing did  not  happen;  but  something 
always  did  happen.  The  something,  in 
the  present  instance,  was  the  war  against 
Afgnanistan.  He  had  not  determined 
to  support  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney (Mr.  Fawcett)  without  some  hesita- 
tion. He  could  not  support  him  on  the 
general  grounds  he  nad  alleged,  for 
he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  was  one 
of  those  who  thought  the  interests 
of  the  mother  coimtry  ought  to  be 
considered  in  her  relations  with  India 
and  her  Colonies ;  and  that  the  cost  of 
all  wars,  great  and  small,  ought  not  to 
be  thrown  upon  her  on  the  ground  of 
Imperialism.  In  some  wars  England 
must  pay,  and  in  others  India  should. 
He  was  prepared  to  say  that  if  the 
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matter  had  been  fairly  dealt  with,  and 
a  fair  representation  allowed  of  the  inte- 
rests of  India  in  this  matter,  he  should 
not  have  voted  with  the  hon.  Member. 
But  after  mature  reflection  he  was  pre- 
pared to  vote  with  his  hon.  Friend,  for 
this  reason — that  India  had  not  been 
fairly  treated  in  accordance  with  the  law, 
and  the  interests  of  India  had  not  been 
fairly  represented.    He  was  inclined  to 
throw  the  expense  incurred  upon  Eng- 
land, for  much  the  same  reason  that  the 
damage    caused   by  the  Alahama  was 
thrown  on  England.     The  Government 
and  Lord  Lytton  in  this  respect  stood, 
in  his  eyes,  in  the  same  culpable  posi- 
tion as  the  shipbuilders  of  Liverpool, 
and  the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  did 
in  the  AlahamM  affair,  and  we  must  be 
responsible  for  them.    He  believed  that 
the  fault  was  chiefly  the  Viceroy's,  and 
that,  with  the   exception  of  the   clear 
breach  of  the  55th  section  of  the  Act 
of  1858,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  (Greenwich  had  pointed 
out,  the  Government  at  home  had  kept 
within  the  limits  of  the  law,   though 
it  was  a  bad  law.     The  law  of  1858 
had  emasculated  the  Council  of  India  so 
far  as  they  were  the  custodians  of  the 
finances  of  India,  for  it  enabled  the 
Council  to  be  completely  overridden  in 
practice.    The  Council  of  India  having 
been  emasculated,  in  this  House  the 
interests  of  India  did  not  evolve  great 
interest,  except  when  important  Party 
or    personal    concerns   were    involved. 
Towards    the    close   of  last    Autumn, 
when  we  sent  a  Mission  to  the  Ameer, 
there  was  an  evident  foreshadow  of  the 
war  that  was  now  progressing ;  but,  un- 
fortunately, the  matter  was  not  then  dis- 
cussed in  that  House  as  it  ought  to  have 
been.  But,  however  the  Liberal  Leaders 
had  been  wanting  on  former  occasions, 
he  was  glad  to  acknowledge  that  the 
noble  LokL  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  spoken  out  like  a  man  with  reference 
to  this  war.    The  noble  Lord  had  not 
flinched  from  the  risht  issue,  and  it  was 
not  very  doubtful  what  the  result  of  an 
appeal  to  the  coimtry  would  be.    He 
quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord's  re- 
marks    on   Lord    Lytton's  conduct   in 
India.    The  appointment  of  Lord  Lytton 
as  Governor  General,  he  was  willing  to 
admit,  was  honestly  made ;  but  he  be- 
lieved he  expressed  the  opinion  of  every 
man  connected  with  India,  when  he  said 
that  that  appointment  was  a  failure,  and 
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the  first  step  towards  the  peaceful  solu- 
tion of  the  difficulty  woula  be  to  substi- 
tute a  capable  man,  on  whose  judgment 
and  discretion  more  reliance  comd  be 
placed.  The  presence  of  Lord  Lytton 
m  India  constituted  a  grave  danger  to 
this  country.  It  was  difficult  to  appor- 
tion the  blame  rightly  between  the  Go- 
vernment and  Lord  Lytton  in  recent 
transactions,  many  Papers  necessary  to 
the  elucidation  of  this' matter  being  con- 
spicuous by  their  absence.  From  all 
that  he  had  learnt  from  India  he  was 
disposed  to  believe  that  Lord  Salisbury 
had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  restrained 
Lord  Lytton,  and  that  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  blame  which  he  was  dis- 
posed to  lay  at  the  doors  of  the  Gt>vern- 
ment  took  the  form  rather  of  their  being 
responsible  for  the  appointment  of  that 
noble  Lord  as  Viceroy  than  of  any  direct 
attempt  on  the  part  of  Lord  Salisbury 
to  do  all  that  had  been  attributed  to 
him.  When  Lord  Salisbury  came  back 
from  Constantinople  he  found  Lord 
Lytton  was  straining  at  the  leash,  and 
trying  to  go  farther  than  the  Govern- 
ment would  allow  him.  Lord  Lytton 
had  been  subsequently  loud  in  his  com- 
plaints that  Lord  Salisbury  would  not 
sufficiently  support  him.  Lord  Lytton 
managed,  however,  to  force  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  the  Cabinet  being 
divided  between  the  Leaders  of  the 
Jingoes,  and  such  prudent  men  as  the 
Chancellor  of  the  EGcchequer.  He  felt, 
ho  might  add,  bound  to  protest  against 
the  idea  which  had  been  broached, 
among  others,  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India — that  we  were  to  sup- 
pose that  country  was  more  contented, 
because  of  the  inspired  telegrams  which 
had  been  received  with  respect  to  the 
loyalty  of  the  Indian  Princes  and  troops. 
No  man  practically  acquainted  with 
Oriental  customs  could  be  misled  by 
anything  of  that  kind.  He  was  quite 
willing  to  believe  that  the  conduct  of  the 
Government  had  not  yet  succeeded  in 
alienating  them ;  but  it  was  not  safe 
to  conclude,  from  those  inspired  mani- 
festations, that  Lord  Lytton  had  been 
a  successful  Buler  in  our  Indian  do- 
minions. In  the  Mutiny  the  Native 
Chiefs  rendered  loyal  service,  and  he 
believed  they  would  do  so  again ;  still, 
he  warned  the  Government  that  it  was 
not  the  Native  Chiefs  that  first  offered 
their  assistance  who  were  most  to  be 
trusted.    His  impression  was  that  some 
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of  the  Native  Princes,  struggling  to  in- 
crease their  armies,  would  be  ddighted 
to  aid  us  in  this  war  while  we  were 
prosperous;  but  they  might  possibly 
turn  against  us  if  imhappily  we  incurred 
disasters.  As  to  our  military  successes, 
he  would  say  that,  although  he  did  not 
believe  we  had  many  troops  of  the  first 
quality  in  India,  yet  there  were,  in  his 
opinion,  a  certain  number  who  could 
do  the  work  in  which  they  were  now 
engaged— or,  indeed,  any  work — as  well 
as  the  best  troops  in  the  world.  The 
House  had,  however,  been  informed 
that  evening  that  the  coirespondents 
who  attended  the  Army  were  only  the 
approved  correspondents;  so  that  they 
were  not,  perhaps,  to  be  relied  upon  for 
telling  the  whole  truth ;  and  he  had  no- 
ticed that  morning  certain  remarks  about 
suffering  among  camp  followers,  which 
showed  that  everything  was  not  of  that 
covleur  de  rose  which  some  persons 
seemed  disposed'  to  imagine.  There 
was  another  point  of  very  great  im- 
portance to  which  he  wished  to  call 
attention.  On  looking  at  the  Corre- 
spondence, he  found  that  the  despatches 
from  home  were  generally  addressed 
—  and  rightly  so  —  to  the  Qt)vemor 
General  of  India  in  Council.  There  was, 
however,  a  despatch  of  February  28, 
1876,  which  was  not  so  addressed,  but 
addressed  to  a  person  not  known  to  the 
law  —  the  Governor  General,  without 
his  Council.  He  would  not  demand 
the  head  of  Lord  Salisbury  for  this; 
but  he  wished  to  say  he  considered  it 
a  gross  illegality.  The  Yiceroy,  on  the 
receipt  of  that  despatch,  had  concealed 
it  &om  his  Council ;  but  had  acted  upon 
it  all  the  same,  telling  the  Council  that 
he  had  the  authority  of  the  Queen's 
Government  for  sending  an  Envoy  into 
Cabul.  That  was  a  very  important  step, 
for  no  Mission  had  gone  there  since  the 
year  1841.  From  a  Minute  of  the  I9thof 
June,  it  was  clear  that  the  Councillors 
had  been  discussing  the  absence  of  In- 
structions at  that  time  before  the  despatch 
of  February  28  was  shown  to  them.  The 
Council  had  been  kept  in  the  dark,  so 
that  Lord  Lytton  was  able  to  establish 
a  personal  rule,  which  was  the  cause  of 
all  our  troubles.  From  that  time  he 
had  acted,  not  through  the  usual  chan- 
nels of  communication,  but  by  agents 
of  his  own ;  indeed,  the  Papers  in  the 
Blue  Book  contained  no  mention  of  any 
Member  of  the  Council  of  the  (^OTemor 
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General,  but  chiefly  of  Oolonel  Pell j  and 
Oolonel  Borne,  as  the  adyisers  oS  the 
Gtovemor  General.  The  result  of  that 
policy  of  personal  goyemment  waa  the 
resort  to  misohieyous  actiyity  and  coer- 
cion of  the  Ameer  which  had  been 
attempted.  As  for  the  position  of  Bussia, 
he,  for  one,  was  incuned  to  deprecate 
the  strong  language  that  had  been 
used  with  respect  to  her  on  that  side  of 
the  House,  but  he  was  far  from  trust- 
ing to  Bussian  assurances.  He  would 
mention  a  Paper  in  the  Oentral  Asian 
Blue  Book,  in  which  they  would  find 
a  yery  important  despatch  from  Lord 
Augustus  lioftus,  our  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburg.  This  despatch  was  dated 
September  27th,  1878,  and  explained 
the  yiews  of  the  Busioan  ,Gt>yemment 
with  re^;ard  to  the  Bussian  Mission  to 
AfghaTiiBtan.  It  seemed  strange  that 
{he  Goyemment  should  haye  taken 
the  House  so  far  into  their  confidence 
as  to  publish  it,  without  giying  some- 
thing more,  for  it  contained  an  asser- 
tion of  the  Emperor's  right  to  send 
such  a  Mission  if  he  pleased.  That 
was  a  claim  on  the  parib  of  Bussia  to 
which  we  certainly  could  not  submit. 
His  yiew,  howeyer,  was  that  Bussia's 
action  in  this  matter  might  to  some  ex- 
tent be  justified  by  the  excessiye  parti- 
sanship of  our  Goyemment  with  regard 
to  the  whole  course  of  the  Eastern 
Question.  He  belieyed  there  was  no 
Oriental  Power  on  which  we  could  place 
less  reliance  than  on  Bussia — but  at  the 
same  time  we  ouffht  to  deal  fairly  by 
Bussia;  he  thou^t  we  had  not  done 
that,  and  that  Bussia  was  to  a  certain 
extent  justified  in  the  reprisals  she  had 
made,  in  his  opinion,  the  neat  blunder 
ike  Goyemment  had  made  was  in  ex- 
hausting all  their  energies  in  aidingthe 
Sultan  to  re-enslaye  the  unhappy  Bul- 
garians. If  we  had  pressed  Bussia  a 
little  less  with  regard  to  Bulgaria,  we 
might  easily  haye  made  an  arrangement 
wiui  her  to  preyent  this  intenerence 
with  Afghanistan.  Bussia  was  not 
likely  to  go  to  war  on  the  question  of 
Afghanistan ;  she  only  wished  to  induce 
us  to  coerce  the  Turxs  to  carry  out  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  Until  a  settlement 
had  been  made  with  regard  to  lines  of 
demarcation  in  Central  Asia  as  well  as 
in  Europe,  Her  Majesty's  GK)y6mment 
would  not  haye  achieyed  peace,  honour, 
or  safety.  He  was  prepared  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 


Hackney,  but  only  on  this  special  ground 
— ^that  the  GK>yemment  had  m  his  opinion 
broken  the  law  and  the  Constitution  in 
regard  to  India,  and  had  rendered  them- 
selyes  responsible  for  what  had  occurred. 
He  did  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  that  a  great  saying  could 
be  effected  in  the  Indian  Axmj,  which 
was  as  small  as  o\vp  great  interests  in 
India  permitted  it  to  be,  and  the  Go- 
yemment were  of  the  same  opinion,  for 
they  had  recently  decided  to  mcrease  it 
by  15,000  men.  The  55th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1858  was  not  the  only  one  that 
had  been  treated  unsatisfiEU)torily  by  the 
Goyemment.  Their  conduct  was  also 
open  to  question  with  regard  to  the  4lBt 
section,  which  proyided  that  the  Indian 
Beyenues  were  not  to  be  expended  either 
in  India  or  elsewhere  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Council.  That  proyision  had 
been  completely  oyerridden  by  successiye 
Secretaries  of  otate,  and  no  satisfactory 
explanation  of  their  conduct  had  been 
giyen.  It  was  impossible  to  estimate 
we  ultimate  cost  of  the  war  from 
the  expense  that  had  already  been  in- 
curred, because  the  GK)yemment  had 
hitherto  been  usins  up  their  accumulated 
stores,  the  yalue  of  wnich  was  not  taken 
into  account.  He  belieyed  that  if  it 
should  be  unhappily  necessary  to  con- 
quer Afghanistan  tiie  cost  would  have 
to  be  counted,  not  by  hundreds  of 
thousands,  but  by  millions.  His  adyice 
to  the  Goyemment  was  to  make  peace  as 
soon  as  possible,  before  the  contest  had 
been  embittered  by  too  much  bloodshed 
and  by  too  far  an  advance  into  Afghan 
territory.  Her  Majesty's  GK)yemment 
had  succeeded  in  making  a  certain  ad- 
vance into  A%hanistan  and  in  frighten- 
ing the  Ameer,  and  would  be  iu)le  to 
make  peace  speedily,  provided  they  did 
not  make  their  terms  too  stringent. 
The  basis  upon  which  peace  should  be 
made  was,  that  the  Ameer  should  con- 
sent to  receive  our  Mission  with  every 
formal  parade  in  his  capital,  that  he 
should  engage  never  to  receive  another 
Bussian  Mimon,  and  that  he  should 
only  communicate  with  Bussia  for  the 
future  through  ourselves.  We  ought  to 
be  paramount  and  supreme  in  Afghan- 
istan in  comparison  with  Bussia,  but  in 
no  other  sense,  and  we  should  bear  in 
mind  that  the  A%hans  were  a  nation 
of  soldiers  whose  subjection  would  be 
very  difficult.  The  Prime  Minister  had 
spoken  of  therectification  of  our  Frontier. 
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Men  of  the  greatest  experience  were 
entirely  opposed  to  our  taHng  possession 
of  the  denies  and  passes  of  ^ghanistan. 
But  there  was  one  rectification  of  Fron- 
tier which  we  might  make  without  breach 
of  faith  and  by  keeping  within  our  right. 
He  alluded  to  the  position  of  Quetta. 
He  had  never  committed  himself  about 
the  occupation  of  Quetta ;  but  he  thought 
they  must  either  put  a  stronger  force 
than  they  had  there,  or  withdraw  it 
altogether.  Inasmuch  as  we  had  al- 
ready gone  so  far,  and  we  had  now  the 
right  to  maintain  a  force  at  Quetta, 
the  ri^ht  thing  to  do  would  be  to 
establiui  ourselres  there,  constructing 
a  railway,  and  making  the  place  a  base 
of  operations  both  in  a  poutical  and  a 
military  sense.  He  would  not  recom- 
mend, as  General  Hamley  recommended, 
the  occupation  of  Oandahar,  which  would 
be  completely  inconsistent  with  the 
maintenance  of  a  great  Afghan  State. 
With  regard  to  the  attempt  to  impose 
European  Residents  on  the  Ameer,  in 
India  a  European  Resident  in  a  Native 
State  was  always  regarded  not  as  an 
Ambassador,  but  as  a  man  who  over- 
looked and  over-rode  the  Native  State. 
That  was  the  light  in  which  the  Ameer 
and  the  Afghan  people  viewed  a  Euro- 
pean Resident,  and  they  could  not  per- 
suade them  to  the  contrary.  Moreover 
the  absence  of  a  European  Resident  did 
not  imply,  the  absence  of  diplomatic 
communication  altogether.  We  had 
had  a  regularly  equipped  Mission  in 
Afghanistan,  of  which,  the  members 
were  Natives.  The  Afghans  were  ready 
to  admit  as  many  Native  Missions  as  we 
liked ;  but  it  woidd  always  be  a  source  of 
extreme  embarrassment  if  we  insisted 
on  their  receiving  European  Residents, 
whom  they  regarded  as  supervisors  who 
were  imposed  on  them.  He  thought  the 
demand  that  they  should  receive  them 
was  uncalled  for  and  unreasonable. 
With  respect  to  Merv,  it  was  separated 
from  Herat  by  a  g^at  mountain  chain. 
The  real  road  was  through  the  Meshed 
district  in  Persia.  There  was  only  one  de- 
mand of  that  sort  which  we  shoiild  make. 
We  should  ask  permission  to  keep  a  Mis- 
sion at  Balkh.  Id,  conclusion  he  earnestly 
trusted  that  in  any  arrangements  which 
might  be  made,  the  GK)vemment  would 
be  indulgent  towards  the  Afghans  and 
would  remember  the  provocation  which 
they  had  received,  otherwise  they  would 
never  have  peace  in  that  country. 

Sir  Oeorge  CampheU 


Mb.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  wished  to  ap- 
peal to  the  (Government  to  extricate  bun 
from,  what  appeared  to  him  to  be  a 
considerable  difficulty.  Anxious  as  lie 
was  to  vote  for  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, he  could  not  vote  for  the  Resolu- 
tion proposed  by  the  Under  Secretaij 
of  State  for  India.  The  hon.  (Jentlemaii 
would  pledge  himself  only  within  a  con- 
siderable mar^n,  and  had  endeavoured 
to  show  that  me  words  of  his  Resolution 
were  merely  a  protection  by  Act  of  Par- 
liament to  the  proceedings  of  the  Indian 
Government,  and  were  required  to  put 
the  action  of  the  Indian  Government 
upon  a  Constitutional  basis.  It  ap- 
peared to  him  that  the  words  of  the 
Resolution  meant  a  great  deal  more. 
The  words  as  they  stood  bound  the 
House  to  consent  to  the  Revenues  of 
India  being  applied  to  defray  the  ex- 
penses of  luliti^  operations  which  now 
were,  and  could  be,  carried  on  beyond 
the  external  Frontier  of  Her  Majesty's 
Indian  territory.  The  words  further 
imported  that  tiie  whole  of  such  expen- 
diture was  to  be  defrayed,  and  it  must 
be  paid  by  the  persons  who  defrayed  it. 
Therefore,  the  Indian  (Government  was 
to  be  at  the  costs  and  expenses  of  the 
present  expedition.  That  was  the  logical 
interpretation  of  the  words  as  they  stood. 
If  that  were  not  the  correct  interpreta- 
tion, he  would  be  glad  if  the  Govem- 
would  say  so.  It  had  been  said  that  the 
Indian  Revenue  showed  a  surplus ;  but 
that  was  no  reason  why  this  war  expense 
should  be  put  upon  it.  To  judge  whe- 
ther the  expense  of  sending  an  enedi- 
tion  into  Afghanistan  shomd  be  placed 
upon  the  I^venues  of  India  it  was  re- 
quisite to  keep  two  considerations  in 
view.  First,  wlio  made  the  expedition  ? 
and,  secondly,  who  profited  by  itP 
He  did  not  wish  to  trust  to  his  own 
judgment  on  these  questions,  but  would 
quote  the  opinions  of  Members  of  the 
Indian  Council.  A  Paper  was  circu- 
lated on  Saturday  signed  by  five  Mem- 
bers of  the  Indian  Council,  and  the^  all 
concurred  that  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
was  a  part  of  the  Imperial  policy  of  this 
country,  and  could  only  be  ascribed  to 
the  action  of  our  own  Government. 
With  regard  to  the  particular  point  as 
to  the  incidence  of  the  charge  for  the 
Army,  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion. 
Three  Members  of  the  Council — Sir 
Erskine  Perry,  Sir  Robert  Montgomery^ 
and  Sir  Barrow  Ellis — ^thought  tut  none 
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of  the  expenses  should  be  borne  by 
India ;  while  Sir  William  Muir  and  Mr. 
Daljell  considered  that  some  portion  of 
the  cost,  at  all  events,  should  be  de- 
frayed by  this  country.  Those  gentle- 
men were,  from  their  experience  and 
position,  capable  of  forming  an  intelli- 
gent and  independent  opinion  on  the 
subject ;  and  he  felt  himself  fortified  in 
his  own  convictions  that  the  whole 
charge  for  this  expenditure  ought  not 
to  be  thrown  upon  the  finances  of  India. 
Qe  looked  with  a  great  repugnance  upon 
a  division  of  the  interests  of  India  and 
England.  There  ought  to  be  no  differ- 
ence of  interest  between  them;  India 
wa9  so  integral  a  portion  of  the  posses- 
sions of  this  country  that  what  were  her 
interests  ought  to  bo  ours,  and  what  was 
her  prosperity  ought  to  be  ours  also. 
Her  finances  should  be  husbanded  with 
the  same  vigilance  and  administered 
with  the  same  economy  as  those  of 
Great  Britain.  There  was  yet  another 
matter  that  should  be  remembered,  and 
that  was  that  India  had  a  separate  or- 
ganization for  taxation  from  this  country, 
and  that  any  increase  in  her  expendi- 
ture would  have  the  effect  of  increasing 
burdens  which  already  pressed  heavily 
*  upon  her.  It  was  because  he  believed 
India  was  very  heavily  taxed  at  the  pre- 
sent time,  that  he  demurred  to  any  in- 
crease of  that  taxation  by  throwing  upon 
her  a  portion  of  the  expenditure  to  be 
incurrea  in  this  war.  He  would  appeal 
to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  give 
a.n  assurance  that  the  extraordinary 
expenses  of  this  expedition  should  not 
necessarily  be  borne  entirely  by  India ; 
but  that  they  should  be  treated  as  ex- 
penses incurred  by  the  Home  Govern- 
ment, to  be  shared  between  India  and 
England.  If  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  give  him  that  assurance,  he  would 
vote  for  the  Hesolution,  which  he  would 
then  take  to  mean  nothing  more  than 
that  India  was,  in  the  first  instance,  to 

advance  funds.         

Me.  LYON  PLAYFAIR,  remarking 
that  several  hon.  Members  on  his  side 
of  the  House  wished  to  take  part  in  the 
discussion,  moved  the  Adjournment  of 
the  Debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  Lyon  Play  fair.) 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB:    I  had  hoped  earlier  in   the 


evening  that  it  would  have  been  possible 
to  close  this  debate  to-night ;  but  I  can 
entirely  recognize  the  justice  of  the  obser- 
vation of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  and  I 
feel  that  the  matter  is  one  of  such  great 
importance  to  others,  besides  ourselves, 
that  it  would  be  undesirable  that  the 
debate  should  be,  so  to  speak,  huddled 
up  ;  therefore,  I  will  consent  to  the 
Adjournment  to-night.  I  do  not  wish  at 
the  present  moment  to  enter  into  any 
discussion  of  the  arguments ;  but  to  pro- 
vent  misunderstanding,  it  is  as  well  that 
I  should  say,  in  answer  to  the  question 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
as  to  the  intention  of  the  Government 
in  this  proposal,  it  is  not  intended  that 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure  of  the 
military  operations  should  necessarily 
be  thrown  on  the  Bevenues  of  India. 
That  will  be  a  matter  for  consideration  ; 
and  I  think  it  will  be  undesirable  to 
attempt  to  Jay  down  any  rigid  principle 
as  to  the  amount  of  aid  which  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer  should  give  till  we 
know  a  little  more  of  what  the  war  is 
likely  to  cost.  I  wish  to  explain  that  it 
is  not  intended  that  India  should  bear 
the  whole  of  the  expenditure. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  wished  to  make  a 
suggestion  which  he  thought  of  some 
importance.  In  the  course  of  the  debate 
that  evening  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  had  quoted  part  of  a 
very  important  telegram  in  relation  to 
the  finances  of  India.  Certain  figures 
were  given  which  had  a  very  important 
bearing  upon  the  present  financial  posi- 
tion of  India,  as  compared  with  the 
Budget  Statement.  He  wished  to  ask 
wheQier,  under  these  circumstances,  as 
this  telegram  had  been  referred  to  in 
debate,  the  Government  could  have  it 
printed  and  placed  in  their  hands  by 
4  o'clock  the  next  day.  Considering  the 
extreme  importance  of  knowing  exactly 
what  was  the  financial  position  of  India, 
he  hoped  the  Government  would  not 
make  any  objection  to  the  production  of 
the  document. 

Mb.  BULWEE  observed,  that  he  did 
not  understand  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Government  was  that  either  the  whole 
cost  of  this  war,  or  any  definite  portion 
of  it,  should  certainly  be  defrayed  out 
of  the  Indian  Bevenues  ;  but  they  only 
asked  at  the  present  time  that  the  de- 
cision as  to  what  portion,  if  any,  should 
be  defrayed  out  of  the  Indian  Bevenues, 
I  and  what  portion  out  of  the  ImpoiIaX 
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Exchequer  should  be  left  to  them.  He 
had  listened  with  surprise  to  many 
speeches  which  had  been  delivered  that 
evening,  and  many  of  them,  it  seemed 
to  him,  might  very  well  have  been 
delivered  in  the  preceding  week.  He 
could  not  understand  what  the  finances 
of  India  had  to  do  with  the  question 
now  before  the  House.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  the  decision  of  the  amount  to 
be  paid  by  the  Indian  Eevenues  should, 
for  the  present,  be  left  with  the  Govern- 
ment. The  House  had  not  before  it  the 
materials  to  decide  that  question,  and 
were  only  asked  now  to  settle  the  prin- 
ciple that  the  Indian  Eevenues  should,  if 
the  Government  deemed  it  necessary, 
contribute  to  the  expenses  of  the  war. 
Surely  the  House  was  not  going  to  say 
that  the  whole  expense  must  necessarily 
be  borne  by  the  Imperial  Exchequer. 

Mb.  HEBSGHELL  said,  that  no 
doubt  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr. 
Bulwer)  would  be  quite  content  to  take 
the  decision  of  Her  Majesty's  GDvem- 
ment  upon  the  question  of  paying  the 
sum  out  of  the  Indian  Bevenues,  or 
upon  any  other  question.  But  those 
sitting  on  that  side  of  the  House  were 
not  so  willing  to  leave  the  matter  in 
their  control.  Up  to  the  present  time 
the  Government  had  not  pledged  itself 
that  any  portion  of  this  expenditure 
should  come  out  of  the  Imperial 
Bevenues.  According  to  the  terms  of 
this  Besolution  it  womd  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Government  to  throw  every  penny 
of  the  expenditure  upon  the  Bevenues 

of  India. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
real  question  was,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment considered  that,  under  the  cir- 
cumstances of  this  war,  they  had  by 
law  any  right  to  apply  the  Bevenues  of 
India  in  payment  of  the  expenditure  in- 
curred for  it  ?  He  did  not  go  into  the 
question,  because  the  debate  was  to  be 
adjourned;  but  perhaps  he  might  say 
that  it  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  very 
grave  Constitutional  question,  whether, 
under  the  circumstances  of  this  war, 
and  considering  its  nature  and  character, 
the  Government  was  justified  in  throw- 
ing the  expenditure  for  it  upon  the 
Indian  Bevenues. 

Sir  WILFBID  LAWSON  hoped  that 
it  would  not  be  understood  that  hon. 
Members  were  debarred  on  this  Motion, 
by  any  supposed  understanding,  from 

ifr.  JBulwer 


questioning  the  policy  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  in  undertaking  the  war.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  the  debate  raised 
the  question  of  the  whole  policy  of  the 
war. 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  observed,  that 
he  did  not  quote  from  any  one  particular 
telegram.  The  India  Office  had  been  in 
frequent  communication  with  the  Indian 
Government  recently,  and  several  tele- 
grams had  passed  between  them.  If 
in  any  one  of  the  telegrams  there  were 
facts  which  they  could  fairly  put  before 
the  House,  he  had  no  doubt  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  assent  to  what 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  ^Mr.  Coders) 
proposed.  Having  regara  to  the  form 
of  the  telegrams,  so  far  as  he  remem- 
bered there  was  nothing  which  could  be 
laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  OHILDEBS  asked,  whether,  if 
that  was  so,  the  Government  had  any 
objection  to  give  the  House  the  sub- 
stance of  the  financial  information  which 
they  had  received? 

Mr.  FAWCETT  rose  upon  a  point  of 
Order.    The  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  in  his  opening  remarks,  had 
made  certain  statements  with  r^ard  to 
Indian  finances  from  private  informa- 
tion derived  from  telegrams.      He  had 
always  considered  it  to  be  the  rule  that 
Ministers  were  not   allowed  to  quote 
from  documents  which  were    in  tiietr 
possession,   and  not   in   that   of  hon. 
Members,  without  producing  such  docu- 
ments, in  order  that  they  might  be  com- 
pared with  the  statements  made.     It 
was  absolutely  impossible  for  fhem  to 
arrive  at  any  clear  opinion  on  this  mat- 
ter, however   anxious   they  might  be 
with   regard   to   the   position    of  the 
Indian  &ances.    The  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  on  Monday  last,  made  certain 
statements  as  to  the  Indian  finances, 
and  then  the  lUnder  Secretary,  without 
presimiing  to  lay  a  single  document  on 
the  Table,  came  down  to  that  House  and 
stated  that  he  had  received  a  series  of 
telegrams,  the  efiPect  of  which,  as  he 
understood,  was  to  reduce  the  anticipated 
surplus  of  Monday  last  from  £2,100,000 
to    £1,500,000.      He  wished   to    ask, 
whether  it  was  not  the  invariable  prac- 
tice that,  in  financial  debates,  Minuters 
shoidd  lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
the  documents  from  which  they  quoted  f 
Mr.  SPEAKEB:  The  practice  of  the 
House  iS|  that  if  an  official  document  ia 
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quoted  by  a  Minister  it  shall  be  laid 
before  the  House.  At  the  same  time,  if 
the  public  interest  should  be  opposed  to 
that  proceeding,  that  would  be  accepted 
by  the  House  as  a  reason  for  withhold- 
ing the  documents. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  thought  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  was  somewhat 
mistaken  as  to  the  effect  of  the  telegrams 
referred  to.  They  had  received  a  good 
many  tele^ams  on  the  subject,  and 
there  had  been  some  difficulty  in  work- 
ing out  exact  amounts,  with  the  figures 
supplied  from  India  in  addition  to  those 
already  known  at  the  India  Office ;  but 
the    work    had    been    done    with  the 

geatest  possible  industry  and  care, 
e  did  not  wish  to  lay  imperfect  infor- 
mation before  the  House,  and  he  felt 
that  it  would  not  be  advisable  to  pro- 
duce the  confidential  telegrams  which 
had  been  received. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  be 
able  to-morrow  to  state  the  grounds  on 
which  they  based  their  estimate  that  the 
expenses  of  the  war  would  amount  to 
£1,200,000.  No  one  who  had  listened 
to  the  debate,  or  who  remembered  their 
experience  of  the  Abyssinian  War,  could 
believe  that  there  was  the  slightest  real 
ground  for  thinking  that  the  expense 
would  be  limited  to  that  amount.  He 
objected  to  be  led  into  a  trap  of  that 
kind  by  such  vague  statements.  He 
was  bound  to  say  that  he  thought  the 
cost  of  the  war  would  far  exceed 
£1,200,000;  audit  was  absolutely  im- 
possible that  the  necessary  provisions 
made  for  many  months  in  advance,  in  the 
arrangements  made  for  commissariat 
and  ammunition  stores,  could  be  met  by 
anything  like  that  amount.  Under  these 
circumstances  he  thought  the  country 
was  entitled  to  know  the  grounds  on 
which  the  Government  made  that  con- 
fident statement. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  if 
there  was  any  information  which  the 
Government  thought  contrary  to  the 
interests  of  the  public  service  to  produce 
they  had  every  right  to  keep  it  back ; 
but  the  position  was  quite  a  distinct  one 
when  they  first  quoted  the  information 
and  then  refused  to  give  the  document 
on  which  it  was  founded.  A  similar  ques- 
tion was  raised  in  the  Denmark  Debate 
of  1869,  and,  if  his  memory  served  him 
rightly,  one  of  the  things    insisted  on 


most  strongly  on  that  occasion  by  Gentle- 
men sitting  on  the  front  Bench  opposite, 
was  that  Mr.  Layard,  then  Under  Sec- 
retary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
should  produce  the  documents  he  referred 
to.  If  Sir  Austen  Layard  was  asked  to 
produce  those  documents  in  the  Denmark 
Debate,  it  seemed  to  him  to  be  on  all 
fours  with  the  present  position,  when  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  used 
information  which  he  might  have  kept 
back  and  then  stated  it  was  not  in  the 
public  interest  to  produce  the  documents 
on  which  it  was  based.  There  might  bo 
statements  in  it  which  it  would  not  be 
well  to  produce  to  the  House,  but,  looking 
at  it  from  a  common-sense  point  of  view, 
he  could  not  see  that,  with  the  numerous 
and  efficient  Staff  of  the  India  Office, 
they  were  not  in  a  position  to  give  them 
almost  immediately  the  information  re- 
lied on  by  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
to  warrant  the  statement  he  had  made 
to  the  House. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  suggested  that  the 
Government  might  give  substantially 
the  information  which  was  required.  In 
whatever  form  they  gave  it,  so  long  as 
it  was  substantially  correct,  it  would  be 
sufficient. 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE  said,  the  Go- 
vernment did  not  desire  in  the  least  to 
keep  back  any  information ;  they  only 
desired  that  any  information  they  gave 
should  be  in  a  form  that  would  be  satis- 
factory to  the  House,  and  that  its  publi- 
cation should  not  be  injurious  to  the 
public  service.  He  would,  therefore, 
look  into  the  documents  to-morrow 
morning  and  see  if  there  was  anything 
in  them  that  could  be  given.  In  any 
case,  the  House  might  be  assured  that 
every  satisfactory  information  should  be 
given  when  it  was  received,  and  that 
there  was  no  hesitation  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  in  laying  it  beu)re  the 
House. 

Mb.  GOSCHEN  said,  that  what  had 
fallen  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
clearly  showed  that  there  was  no  desire 
on  the  part  of  the  Government  to  put 
the  House  into  a  false  position.  If  the 
Government  were  not  able  to  give  more 
than  had  been  stated  that  day,  it  would 
be  satisfactory  to  have  the  figures  before 
them  in  a  printed  form. 

Motion  agr0&d  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 
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rarious  parts  of  the  country  differed. 
With  no  wish  to  delay  the  progroM 
of  the  Bill,  he  yet  hoped  the  promoter 
would  be  content  with  going  into  Oina- 
mittee  pro  forma. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  would  be  rery  glad 
to  meet  the  suggestion,  if  he  were  sure 
of  obtainiug  an  opportonit;  of  takii^ 
the  sense  of  the  House  on  ue  question. 
It  must,  however,  be  in  the  knowledge 
of  the  House,  that  in  the  course  of  Busi- 
ness last  Session,  after  a  certain  period  of 
the  Session  had  aTrived,  it  was  perfectly 
possible  for  one  sii^le  Member  to  de- 
feat the  wishes   of    the   House    with 


DISQTJALIFICATION  BY  MEDICAL 

RELIEF  BILL.— [Bell  23.] 

I'iTr.  Salibmu,  Sir  John  Sumaway,  Sir  Ckarln 

W.  Dilie,  JTr.  SiUM4.J 

OOUHITTSE. 

Oi'der  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leaTO  the 
Chair."— (J/f.  Itat!tione.) 

Mi.  Serjeant  8PINK8  said,  that  he 
did  not  wish  to  delay  the  progrms  of  thi 
Bill ;  but  he  thought  it  right  to  say  that 
he  had  reoeired  communications  that 
conrinced  him  that  before  the  House 
went  into  Committee  upon  it  there 
ought  to  be  a  longer  opportunity  afforded 
the  country  for  consideiingits  proviaions. 
He  would  therefore  appeal  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Liverpool  not  to  attempt  to 

Eush  the  Bill  through  that  night;  he 
ad  already  achieved  a  great  Buocess  in 
getting  his  Bill  to  a  second  reading  so 
eoon  in  the  Session ;  and,  therefore,  he 
did  hope  that  he  would  be  good  enough 
not  to  press  it  through  that  night. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Serjtant  Spittki.) 

Mr.  OOURTNEY  said,  he  had  not  the 
privilege  of  being  present  when  the  Bill 
was  read  a  seoond  time,  but  he  under- 
stood that  discussion  of  its  principle  had 
then  been  deferred,  and  the  Qovemment 
appeared  still  unwilling  to  say  anything 
about  it.  He  thought  it  would  be  much 
better  for  the  Oovemment  to  state  its 
opinion  of  the  Bill,  rather]than  to  wait 
until  it  went  into  Committee.  It  struck 
him  OS  harmless ;  but  as  already  indi- 
cated by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oldham,  there  might  be  some  dif- 
ference of  opinion  entertained.  He  hoped 
it  was  not  asking  too  much  to  request  the 
Government  then  to  state  what  opinion 
they  entertained  of  tho  Bill. 

Mr.  salt  was  of  opinion  that  a  ge- 
neral assent  had  been  nven  to  uie 
principle  of  the  Bill,  and  did  not  wish 
on  behalf  of  the  Oovemment  to  o^rase 
the  Bill ;  but  he  thought  that  the  object 
of  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  would  be 
best  carried  out  if  they  would  consent  to 
go  into  Committee  pro  forma,  in  order 
to  give  time  for  fiirther  oonsideration. 
The  Bill  touched  some  very  important 
questions,  upon  which  opinions,  and 
perhaps  interests,   in   large   towna  in 


regard  to  the  Bill.  Under  those  dronm- 
stances,  he  did  hope  that  the  oppositieii 
to  the  BID  going  into  Committee  would 
not  be  pressed,  though  he  should  bo 
perfectlywilling  to  concur  in  any  opinion 
of  the  House  if  against  the  Bill.  He 
thought  it  would  do  better  to  go  on 
now  rather  than  to  sit  up  night  after 
niffht,  with  the  chance  of  carrying  the 
Bill  being  liable  to  be  defeated  Dy  a 
single  Member,  as  was  the  case  last 


Question  put,  and  lugaiwtd. 

Original  Question  pat,  and  agrtd  to. 

Bill  eotuidtrtd  in  Committee,  and  rs- 
porUd;  as  amended,  to  be  considered 
JV-swrrow. 


BAITXKRS'    BOOKS   (ITIDKKOB)   BILL. 

On  Hotaon  of  Sir  Jomr  Lvbsock,  Bill  to 
snund  the  Law  of  Etidence  with  rtspact  to 
Banken'  Booki,  trdtnd  to  b«  bron^it  in  by  & 
John  Ldibocx,  Ur.  Hiuchbll,  Isir  Craslbs 
Hiixa,  and  Mr.  Bodwill. 

Bill j>r«MiK«rf,sndiMdtliaflnt time.  [KllSfi.] 


litiM  for  praviding  DupdnBuy  houm  and 
dwoUing  honae*  for  Medical  Officara  of  Diipco- 
MTV  Dutricta  in  certain  parti  of  IieUnd, 
eriUrtd  to  bo  brought  in  b;  Mr.  Bscax,  Mr. 
Doimmo,  Mr.  Mui.Rou.iin),  and  Dr.  "Wiau. 
BiU^rMCH^,  Mid  nad  the  flrat  tinis.  [BiU  SS.] 

HTCUXIT  iXO   KEFKESHMEKT  BOOHS 

(hottsk  of  ooucons). 
Oriertd,  That  a  Standing  Committoa  b«  ap* 
painted  to  control  the  arnmgemeilt*  of  tho 
Kitchen  and  Befreahment  Booma,  in  the  depakrt- 
ni«nt  of  the  Seijeant  at  Arms  attanding  thia 
Eonae : — Mr.  Ahaii,  Mr.  Dick,  Sir  William 
Dtu,  Mr.  Edtuuib,  Mr.  Goldhrt,  Chptain 
Hattu,  Lord  Ka-tiiNaTOH,  Mr.  Moxra,  Mr. 
KicnABD  Powia,  Mr.  Stactooui,  Sir  BsKRV 
WoLrr,  Laid  Hixbt  Thtkhs,  and  Ur.  Uoxx : 
— Five  to  b*  th«  qnonun. 

House  M(}<">iiL*d  at  0ns  o'clock. 
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into  an  embrace.  Her  admirable  self- 
restraint  guarded  her  through  the  crises 
of  this  terrible  complaint  in  safety.  She 
remembered  and  observed  the  injunc- 
tions of  her  physicians.  But  it  became 
her  lot  to  break  to  her  son,  quite  a 
youth,  the  death  of  his  youngest  sister, 
to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached. 
The  boy  was  so  overcome  with  misery 
that  the  agitated  mother  to  console  him 
clasped  him  in  her  arms— and  thus  re- 
ceived the  kiss  of  death.  My  Lords,  I 
hardly  know  an  incident  more  pathetic. 
It  is  one  by  which  poets  might  be  in- 
spired, and  in  which  the  artist  in  every 
class,  whether  in  picture,  in  statue,  or  in 
gem,  might  find  a  fitting  subject  of  com- 
memoration. My  Loras,  we  will  not 
dwell  at  this  moment  on  the  sufferings  of 
the  husband  whom  she  has  left  behind 
and  of  the  children  who  were  so  devoted 
to  her;  but  our  immediate  duty  is  to 
offer  our  condolence  to  one  whose  hap- 
piness and  whose  sorrows  always  excite 
and  command  the  loyalty  and  affectionate 
respect  of  this  House.  Upon  Her  Majesty 
a  great  grief  has  fallen  which  none  but 
the  Queen  can  so  completely  and  acutely 
feel.  Seventeen  years  ago  Her  Majesty 
experienced  the  crushing  sorrow  of  her 
life,  and  then  she  was  particularly  sus- 
tained by  the  Daughter  whom  she  has 
now  lost,  who  assisted  her  by  her  la- 
bours, and  aided  her  by  her  presence 
and  counsel.  Her  Majesty  now  feels 
that  the  cup  of  sorrow  was  not  then  ex« 
hausted.  No  language  can  express  the 
consolation  we  wish  to  extend  to  our  So- 
vereign in  her  sorrow — such  suffering 
is  too  fresh  to  allow  of  solace;  but,  how- 
ever exalted,  there  are  none  but  must 
be  sustained  by  the  consciousness  that 
they  possess  the  sympathy  of  a  nation. 
My  Lords,  with  these  feelings  I  beg  to 
propose  for  your  Lordships'  acceptance 
the  following  Motion : — 


HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  GRAND 
DUCHESS  OF  HESSE  (PRINCESS  AUCE). 

ADDBE8S  OF  CONDOLENOE. 

Thb  Eahl  of  BEACONSFIELD  :  My 
Lords,  when  last  I  had  the  honour  of 
addressing  your  Lordships  it  was  in  the 
warm  controversy  of  public  life.  I  little 
thought  then  that  before  we  dispersed  I 
should  have  again  to  appeal  to  your 
Lordships.  The  subject  to  which  I  have 
to  refer  on  this  occasion  is  one  on  which 
there  will  be  unanimity — but,  alas,  it  is 
the  unanimity  of  sorrow.  My  Lords, 
you  are  too  well  aware  that  a  great 
calamity  has  fallen  on  the  Boyal  Family 
of  this  realm.  A  Princess,  who  loved 
us  though  she  left  us,  and  who  always 
revisited  her  Fatherland  with  delight-- 
one  of  those  women  the  brightness  of 
whose  being  adorns  society  and  in- 
spires the  circle  in  which  she  lives — ^has 
been  removed  from  this  world,  to  the 
anguish  of  her  family,  her  friends,  andher 
subj  ects.  The  Princess  Alice — ^for  I  will 
venture  to  call  her  by  that  name,  thoufi^h 
she  wore  a  Crown — afforded  one  of  tne 
most  striking  instances  that  I  can  re- 
member of  richness  of  culture  and  rare 
intelligence  combined  with  the  most 
pure  and  refined  domestic  sentiments, 
xou,  my  Lords,  who  knew  her  life  weU, 
can  recall  those  agonizing  hours  when 
she  attended  the  dyinff  bed  of  her  illus- 
trious Father,  who  had  directed  her 
studies  and  formed  her  tastes.  You  can 
recall,  too,  the  moment  at  which  she  at- 
tended her  Boyal  Brother  at  a  time 
when  the  hopes  of  England  seemed  to 
depend  on  his  life,  and  now  you  can 
remember  too  well  how,  when  the  whole 
of  her  own  family  were  stricken  by  a  ma- 
lignant disease,  she  had  been  to  them 
the  angel  in  the  house  tUL  at  last  her 
own  vital  power  perhaps  exhausted,  she 
has  herself  fallen.  My  Lords,  there  is 
something  wonderfully  piteous  in  the 
immediate  cause  of  her  death.  The  phy- 
sicians who  permitted  her  to  watch  over 
her  suffering  family  enjoined  her  under 
no  circumstances  whatever  to  be  tempted 


"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  to  express  the  deep  concern  of 
this  House  at  the  great  loss  which  Her  Majesty 
has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Her  Royal  High- 
ness the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse,  Princess 
Alice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  second 
daughter  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen,  and  to 
condole  with  Her  Majesty  on  this  melancholy 
occasion. 

"  To  assure  Her  Majestpr  that  this  House  will 
erer  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  Her  Majesty's  domestic  relations  ; 
and  to  declare  the  ardent  wishes  of  this  House 
for  the  happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and  of  her 
famUv.*' 


&47 


Poor  Law — 


{COMMONS]         MetropolUan  Vniam.        d4ft 


Earl  GRANVILLE:  My  Lords,  I 
feel  your  Lordships  will  expect,  and  in- 
deed wish,  me  to  join  in  the  declaration 
which  the  noble  Earl  has  made  with  so 
much  feeling  of  the  heartfelt  loyalty 
and  deep  sorrow  with  which  we  all  de- 
sire to  approach  our  gracious  Sovereign 
on  the  occasion  of  this  Address.  My 
Lords,  the  accidents  of  a  political  career 
gave  me  some  opportunity  of  observ- 
ing the  domestic  life  of  the  Boyal  Family 
during  the  course  of  eleven  years.  At 
the  beginning  of  that  period  Princess 
Alice  was  a  singularly  attractive  child 
of  seven  years  old.  I  doubt  whether  any 
childhood  or  youth  was  ever  more  joyous 
and  bright,  or  ever  gave  a  livelier  pro- 
mise of  that  which  was  afterwards  so 
amply  fulfilled.  At  the  end  of  that 
time  I  had  the  honour  of  proposing  an 
Address  in  this  House  on  Her  ij^yal 
Highness's  marriage — a  marriage  which 
seemed  founded  upon  all  the  best  se- 
curities for  wedded  happiness.  The  child 
had  grown  into  womanhood  with  all 
those  personal,  moral,  and  mental  qua- 
lities which  the  noble  Earl  hcks  so  well 
described.  The  principal  characteristics 
of  the  married  life  of  the  Ghrand  Duchess 
appear  to  have  been — ^firist,  absolute  de- 
votion to  her  husband  and  children ; 
next,  a  course  not  merely  of  benevo- 
lence, but  of  unceasing  thoughtful  be- 
neficence to  all  depending  upon  her; 
and,  lastly,  a  remarkable  talent  for  ac- 
quiring the  sympathy  and  attracting  the 
regard  of  some  of  the  most  gifted  of 
the  intellectual  country  which  she  had 
adopted,  and  to  whose  interests  she  was 
devoted  without  ever  breaking  a  link  in 
the  chain  of  memories  and  associations 
which  bound  her  to  the  country  of  her 
birth.  The  noble  Earl  has  already  al- 
luded to  the  singular  coincidence  of 
three  dates  which  will  never  pass  from 
the  pages  of  English  history.  My  Lords, 
I  trust  that  neither  the  writer  nor  your 
Lordships  will  think  it  indiscreet  if,  in- 
stead of  trusting  to  my  own  language  to 
impress  your  feelings  as  to  the  loss 
which  has  on  this  last  14th  of  Decem- 
ber befallen  the  Boyal  Families  of  Eng- 
land and  Darmstadt,  I  read  to  you 
a  few  words  extracted  from  a  letter 
written  on  the  day  of  the  sad  tragedy 
by  a  brother  passionately  devotea  to 
his  sister,  and  who  left  England  last 
night  to  pay  the  last  sad  tribute  of 
affection  and  respect  to  her  beloved 
memory — 


"  So  good,  BO  kind,  so  deror.  We  had  gone 
through  BO  much  together — my  father^e  iUnen, 
then  my  own;  and  ehe  has  snccumbed  to  the 
pernicious  malady  which  laid  low  her  hmhand 
and  children,  whom  she  nursed  and  waidied 
with  unceasing  care  and  attention.  .  .  .  The 
Queen  bears  up  bravely,  but  her  grief  ib  deep 
beyond  words. 

My  Lords,  I  will  add  nothing.  I  only 
ask  to  be  allowed  to  second  Uie  Motion 
which  has  been  made. 

On  Question,  agfed  io,  famine  dis- 

sentiente. 

Ordered,  That  the  said  Address  be 
presented  to  Her  Majesty  by  the  Lords 
with  White  Staves. 

House  adjourned  at  hall  past  Five 

o^  clock,  to  Thursday  the  13th 

of  February  next»  a  quarter 

before  Five  ^clook. 


V^-«*<i*-N^wX^F^^  ^ 
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^TtNTTTES.!— Public  'Buaa— Second  B^ding^ 

Ancient  Monuments  [62]. 
Considered    as    amended  —  Disqualification  by 

Medical  BeUef«  [22]. 


QUESTIONS. 


POOR  LAW—METROPOUTAN  UNIONS 
—OAKUM  PICKING  BY  FEMALE 
PAUPERS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  cole  asked  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board,  Whether  he 
is  aware  that  in  the  Poplar  and  other 
Metropolitan  Unions  a  rule  has  been 
adopted  and  acted  upon  that  evezy 
female  adult  pauper,  not  suffering  under 
temporary  or  permanent  infirmity  of 
body,  who  shall  be  relieved  in  the  work- 
house, in  return  for  such  relief  shall, 
as  a  task,  pick  four  pounds  of  unbeaten 
oakum  per  day ;  and(,  if  so,  whether  he 
approves  of  such  rule,  or  whether  some 
other  and  less  severe  work  could  not  be 
substituted  ?  

Mb.  SOLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  the  rule  in  question  was  sanctioned 
by  the  Local  Qovemment  Boardj  and 
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the  Goardians  had  exercised  tlieir  own 
diam^tioii  in  patting  it  in  force.  He 
sav  no  reason  for  dieputiiig  tho 
exvnnse  of  that  discretion  in  the  present 
instance.  In  the  neighbourhood  of 
Poplar,  oftkumpicldng  was  pursued  bj 
women  and  children  as  a.  regular  '' 
dustry. 


CONDITION  OF  THE   COUNTBT— THE 
PREVALENT  DISTRESS.— aUESTI0N8. 

Me.  J.  Or.  HUBBARD  asked  the  Se- 
cretar;  of  State  for  the  Home  Deport- 
ment, Whether  he  can  correct  or  cor- 
roborate the  remort  that  we  are  almost 
face  to  face  with  such  a  crisis  of  distresb 
as  this  generation  has  never  known  ;  a 
diatresB  affecting  even  the  Metropolis, 
but  operating  with  greater  intensity  in 
the  cotton,  coal,  and  iron  districts? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  presume 
my  right  hon.  Friend's  Question  refere 
to  distress  among  the  poor  inhabitants 
of  the  localities  he  has  mentioned,  and 
not  to  Bnycommercial  distress  ?  [Mr.  J. 
G.HuBBAHD  :  Tes.]  Everyone — and  no 
one  more  than  myself  and  the  Govern- 
ment, and,  in  fact,  this  House — sympa- 
thizes with  the  poor  inhabitants  of  all 
the  great  centres  of  industry  in  theii 
present  distress;   but  from  ul  the  in- 

auiriee  I  have  been  able  to  make  I  think 
ie  statement  contained  in  the  Question 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend,  is  a  conside- 
rable exaggeration  and  does  not  agree 
with  the  true  facta  of  the  case.  There- 
fore,  I  hope  that,  at  all  events,  no  un- 
necessary alarm  will  be  excited  as  to  the 
state  of  distress  that  undoubtedly  exists. 
I  have  here  a  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  a  highly  respected  gen- 
tleman, the  Chairman  of  the  Boai^  of 
Supervision  at  Edinburgh.     He  aays — 

"So  fu  as  I  am  abla  at  present  to  judjM,  I 

am  not  ipprelienBive  that  the   distreH  will  In 
beyond,  the  ordinary  means  of  relief.' ' 

The  Mayor  of  Liverpool  telegraphs — 

"  Here  is  considerable  diBtresi  here,  and  in 
this  reapect  we  anticipBte  a  Mvote  winter ;  but 
it  ii  ncA  Uketf  to  he  greftter  than  wo  bare  ex- 
perienoed  hefore  with  a  depressed  state  of  trade 
in  the  cotton  districta." 

Another  telegram,  from  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester,  says — 

"  There  is  scardty  of  work  and  consaqnent 
dittiMS,  beyond  doubt  increaaed  by  severity  of 
weather ;  but  lowl  sympathy  is  actively  aroused 


and  charitable  efforts  abound.  Thoro  is  no 
wish  for  Oovemment  aid.  Manchester  is  quite 
able  to  bear  the  strain." 

I  am  quite  sure  that  everyone  who  has 
it  in  his  power  to  relieve  distreea  will 
very  willingly  do  so. 

Mb,  MUNDELLA  asked,  if  there  was 
any  statement  from  the  authorities  in 
the  coal  and  iron  districts — Sheffield, 
for  ioBtance  ? 

Mb.  ABSHETOX  GROSS  :  I  have 
not  had  time  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  the  coal  and  iron  districts  since 
Notice  was  given  of  the  Question.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman's  Question  was 
only  put  on  the  Paper  last  night. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked,  if  any  com- 
munication had  been  received  &om 
Glasgow  P    

Mb.  ASSHETON  GROSS  answered 
in  the  negative. 

Afterwards,— 

Mb.  HANBTJRY  TEACfY  asked  the 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  If,  in  the  present  state  of  severe 
distress  in  some  parts  of  the  country,  he 
will  consider  whether  it  may  be  neces- 
sary in  any  cases  to  modify  the  rules 
ordinarily  governing  the  administration 
of  poor  relief,  in  order  to  tide  over  the 
emergency  P 

Ma.  8CLATER-B00TH,  in  reply, 
said,  that  no  evidence  had  as  yet  been 
brought  to  his  notice  of  such  severe 
distress  as  to  require  exceptional  mea- 
sures. On  the  contrary,  he  found  that 
in  20  of  the  lai^st  Lajioashire  Unions, 
the  increase  of  paupers  in  the  first  week 
of  Deoemberwas  13,482.  In  15  of  the 
West  Riding  Unions  it  was  3,063;  in 
the  whole  of  Durham,  196;  in  seven 
Unions  in  Staffordshire,  1,141;  in  South 
Wales,  727 ;  in  the  Metropolis,  bi. 
Without  wi^ng  to  depreciate  the  dis- 
tress which  undoubtedly  prevailed,  he 
might  illustrate  these  figures  by  a 
comparison  with  a  period  of  severe  press- 
ure on  the  rates.  In  Manchester  there 
were  at  the  end  of  November,  1662 
{the  period  of  the  cotton  famine),  39,033 
paupers;  there  were  now  6,243.  He 
would  add  that  the  General  Regulations 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  con- 
tained numerous  exceptional  provisions  to 
enable  Boards  of  Guardians  to  deal  with 
extraordinary  emergencies.  These  pro- 
visions had  quite  recently  stood  the  test 
of  severe  distress  in  the  South  Wales 
iron  and  coal  districts. 
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THE  SLAVE  TBADE— ZANZIBAR. 

QtTESTIOM. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  forToreipi  Affairs, 
Whether  any  information  has  reached 
tlie  Foiei^  OSice  regarding  a  renewal 
of  the  Slave  Trade  from  Central  Africa 
through  Zanzibar;  and,  whether  any 
inoasuros  can  be  token  or  are  in  contem- 
plation to  check  this  traffic  at  its  source 
in  the  interior  of  Africa  ? 

ULr.  BOUBKE,  in  reply,  said,  a  de- 
spatch had  been  received  from  Dr.  Kirk 
in  November  last,  stating  that  a  caravoii 
of  300  slaves  was  said  to  have  reached 
the  coast  of  Zanzibar.  These  slaves  were 
conducted,  not  as  usual  by  Arabs,  but 
by  Natives  of  the  interior.  One  of  the 
Governors  of  the  Sultan  behaved  very 
well,  and  refused  to  allow  the  slaves  or 
any  part  of  the  caravan  to  enter  the 
villages  on  the  coast.  They  were  taken 
into  the  interior,  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  the  Abdallah.  When  the 
Sultan  heard  of  the  circumstances  he 
sent  for  the  Governor,  and  they  have 
been  detained  by  the  Sultan  ever  since. 
The  Government  had  no  means  of  stop- 
ping the  traffic  at  its  source,  which  was 
a  lung  way  in  the  interior  of  Africa. 
All  they  could  do  was  to  do  their  best 
to  make  it  unremunerative  by  stopping 
it  at  the  coast. 

TUHKEY^RUMOURED  QTJAKANTEED 
LOAN.— aUESTION. 

Mb.  H.  8AUUELS0N,  asked  lix 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
any  communications  have  passed  from 
Sir  H.  Layardto  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment containing  references  to  a  proposed 
guarantee  of  a  Loan  of  a  considerable 
amount  to  be  raised  by  the  Turkish 
Government ;  and,  if  so  whether  he  will 
lay  them,  or  any  part  of  them,  upon 
tlie  Table  of  the  House  ? 

The  GHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  a  letter  re- 
lating to  a  proposed  guarantee  of  a 
loan  of  a  considerahle  amount,  to  be 
raised  by  the  Turkish  Government, 
had  been  received  from  Sir  Henry 
Austen  Layard  by  the  Foreign  Office 
and  the  Treasury.  He  had  not  had 
time  fully  to  examine  it,  but  he  might 
observe,  that  as  far  as  Sir  Henry  Austen 
Layard  was  concerned,  he  stated  that  he 
had  not  held  out  any  hopes  to  the  Sultou 


that  the  proposed  loan  would  be  goaran* 
teed  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
No  such  engagement  or  gnarantee 
—"■■'''  *"i  entertamed  by  Her  Majesty's 
Lent  without  the  previoua  ap- 
proval  of  Parliament. 

THE  WAR  IN  AFGHAinSTAN— INBIAK 
FINANCE— BOMBAY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  MXJNDELLA  asked  the  Under 
deoretary  of  State  for  India,  If  it  is 
true,  OS  stated  in  the  "Times"  telegram 
yesterday,  dated  Calcutta,  Decem- 
ber 15th,  tiiat,  having  regard  to  the 
cost  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan,  the 
Bombay  Government  have  issued  an 
order  directing 

"  that,  in  view  of  the  immediate  importADce  of 
iiToiding  or  deferring  dpenditnn  vhere  it  U 
poudble  till  next  7ear,  no  new  work*  are  to  ^ 
iKiDunenced,  and  all  ollotmonti  provided  for 
(hem  ate  conceDod ;  all  works  in  promsi  are 
to  be  aoapendod,  ozc^pt  in  casca  of  urgent 
iiece«gity;  nor  are  any  ropaira  to  be  effected 
twyond  auch  aa  are  absolutely  essential,  repain 
of  that  description  hariaf,  moreoveT,  to  be 
reduced  to  a  miniTniiTTi,  No  further  purchuei 
tif  tools  or  plant  are  to  be  made,  and  all  appli- 
cations for  grants  for  publio  works  ara  to  bo 
retained  unht  auch  time  aa  the  itato  of  the 
finance*  will  permit ; " 

and,  if  it  is  true,  will  he  lay  such  Order 
upon  the  Tahle  of  the  House  f 

Ma.  E-  STANHOPE;  We  have  no 
infbrmation  on  the  subject  beyond  that 
contained  in  the  telegram  in  7X«  Tiotei. 
I  think  it  most  probable  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  Bomoay  is  taking  steps  to 
restrict  expenditure  as  muc£  as  can 
reasonably  he  done.  The  hon.  Member 
UBumes  that  it  is  done  with  regard  to 
the  war  in  Afghanistan ;  hut  I  find  no 
such  statement  in  the  telegram. 

TURKEY— COIIMEBCIAL  TBZATIE8. 

QDEBTIOIf. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  any  and  what  Commercial 
Treaties  are  in  progress  by  which 
British  productions  and  manuilactures 
will  be  admitted  on  satisfacto^  terms 
into  the  states  made  independent,  or 
newly  constituted,  in  what  was  recently 
European  Turkey ;  and,  whether  the 
eight  per  cent  Import  Duty  said  to  be 
charged  on  goods  imported  into  Qypms 
will  be  charged  on  British  goods  ? 

Mk.  BOUKKE,  in  reply,  said,  that  no 
Commercial  Treaties  were  being  nego- 
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tiated  with  the  States  to  which  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Gentleman  related — 
unless  Boumania  were  referred  to.  A 
Treaty  with  that  country  was,  as  he  had 
previously  stated,  in  process  of  nego- 
tiation. The  commercial  relations  with 
the  other  States  were  regulated  by  the 
Berlin  Treaty,  and  those  with  Servia 
were  prescribed  by  a  clause  in  that 
Treaty.  As  regarded  Cyprus,  things 
remained  as  they  were. 


APGHANISTAN—NORTH-WEST    FRON- 
TIER—LORD   NAPIER    OP    MAGDALA. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  LEITH  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether,  with  reference 
to  the  use  which  has  been  made  by  the 
Govemment  of  the  opinion,  by  telegram, 
of  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  in  favour 
of  the  alteration  and  rectification  of 
the  north-west  frontier  of  India,  the 
Government  have  obtained  any  other 
opinions  of  military  men  on  the  subject, 
either  in  favour  or  against  the  altera- 
tion; and,  if  so,  whether  the  Govern- 
ment will  lay  those  opinions  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House ;  and,  whether  they 
will  also  lay  upon  the  Table  the  tele- 
gram sent  by  'the  Government  to  Lord 
Napier,  and  to  which  his  telegram  was  a 
reply  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would,  perhaps, 
allow  him  to  answer  the  Question, 
although,  as  he  had  become  aware  that 
it  was  to  be  put  onlv  within  the  last 
hour,  he  was  afraid  he  had  not  been 
able  to  acquaint  himself  so  fully  with 
the  matter  to  which  it  related  as  he 
otherwise  would  have  been.  The  last 
part  of  the  Question,  he  might  add, 
showed  that  some  misapprehension  ex- 
isted in  the  mind  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  subj  eot.  He  (Colonel  Stanley) 
had  been  informed  by  General  Dillon, 
who  was  now  Assistant  Militarv  Secre- 
tary at  the  War  Office,  and  who  formerly 
served  on  the  Staff  of  Lord  Napier, 
that  the  latter  had  telegraphed  to 
him  to  say  that  he  was  most  anxious  to 
be  present  at  the  discussion  on  the 
Afghan  Question  in  the  House  of 
Lords ;  but,  not  being  able  at  the  last 
moment  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
purpose  so  as  to  be  in  time,  Lord  Napier 
sent  to  General  Dillon  by  telegraph  a 
Memorandum,  which  he  desired  him  to 


place  before  the  Commander  in  Chief, 
with  a  request  that  His  Boyal  Highness 
might  make  of  it  any  use  he  might 
thmk  fit.  The  message  was  communi- 
cated to  His  Eoyal  Highness ;  but  as  he 
did  not  take  part  in  the  debate  in  the 
House  of  Loms,  he  handed  the  Memo- 
randum to  the  Prime  Minister.  He 
understood  that  Lord  Napier  was 
anxious,  as  a  Peer  of  Parliament,  that 
his  views  should  not  be  misrepre- 
sented ;  but  he  wished  to  add  that  no 
telegram  asking  him  to  express  them 
had  been  sent  to  him  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  that  his  telegram  was 
not  to  be  considered  in  any  way  as  a  re- 
ply to  one  from  them.  As  regarded  the 
opinions  of  military  men  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  rectification  of  Frontier,  he 
had  to  state  that  the  Gk)vemment,  as  a 
Government,  were  not  in  possession  of 
any  such  opinions  at  the  present 
moment ;  but,  of  course,  in  the  exercise 
of  his  office,  he  was  in  communication 
with  various  military  authorities  on  all 
questions  of  militai^  interest.  He  did 
not,  however,  deem  it  to  be  consistent 
with  his  duty  to  lay  such  communica- 
tions, which  werenecessarily  of  a  private 
and  confidential  character,  on  the  Table 
of  the  House ;  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  should  not  use  in  debate  any  memo- 
randum which  waSv  not  of  a  public 
nature. 

PARLIAMENT— QUESTIONS— STAND- 
INQ  ORDERS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  BEEESFOBD,  who  had 
given  Notice  to  ask  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
Whether  his  attention  has  been  directed 
to  the  reports  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
13th  July  and  the  3rd  of  August,  of  a 
case  wherein  a  complaint  was  made 
against  the  London  Street  Tramways 
Company  by  a  private  resident  to  enforce 
penalties  for  having  failed  to  keep  in 
good  condition  and  repair,  and  so  as 
not  to  be  a  danger  or  annoyance  to  the 
ordinary  traffic,  the  rails  of  their  tram- 
ways and  the  substructure  on  which  the 
same  rested,  in  the  Hampstead  and 
Kentish  Town  Eoads,  ana  in  Hish 
Street,  Camden  Town,  and  in  which  the 
fact  of  the  non-repair  was  admitted,  but 
the  magistrate  decided  that  the  Act  of 
Parliament  referred  to  gave  no  remedy 
to  a  private  inhabitant  but  to  the 
Metropolitan   Board  of    Works,    who 
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only  had  power  to  enforce  penalties  of 
five  poundis  per  day ;  whether  in  conse- 
quenoe  any  and  what  steps  had  been 
taken  to  enforce  the  law  against  the 
Tramway  Company,  or  to  recover  such 
penalties ;  and,  what  had  been  done  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  in  consequence 
of  the  receipt  of  a  Letter  from  a  Corre- 
spondent to  the  Chairman  of  the  Board, 
of  May  1st,  1878,  and  the  subsequent 
Correspondence  thereon,  was  proceed- 
ing to  put  his  Question  accordingly, 
when ^^ 

Mr.  CHILDEES  rose  to  Order. 
Primd  faeie  the  hon.  Qentleman  was 
acting  in  violation  of  the  Standing 
Orders  of  the  House  in  putting  a  Ques- 
tion which  was  addressed  neither  to  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  with  reference  to 
public  matters,  nor  to  a  private  Member 
with  regard  to  any  Bill  or  Motion  be- 
fore the  House.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
believed  it  had  on  a  previous  occasion 
been  ruled  by  the  Speaker,  that  it  had 
for  some  time  been  the  practice  to  per- 
mit Questions  relating  to  matters  of 
public  interest  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works,  who,  although  not  a  Minister, 
might,  perhaps,  become  one,  and  who 
meanwhile  discharged  very  important 
public  functions.  These  Questions  had 
always  been  confined  to  matters  of  pub- 
lic importance.  The  point  involved  in 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  >Southwark,  however,  re- 
ferred merely  to  an  action  which  had 
been  brought  by  some  person  against  a 
Tramway  Company  and  to  a  letter  from 
an  anonymous  coirespondent,  and  he 
did  not  think  the  Chairman  of  the  Board 
ought  to  be  called  upon  in  his  place  to 
answer  a  Question  of  that  kind.  If  the 
Bules  of  the  House  were  to  be  violated 
in  that  way.  Questions  might  be  put  te 
every  Mayor  or  Chairman  of  a  Local 
Board  who  happened  to  have  a  seat  in 
it  with  respect  to  the  afiPairs  of  that 
municipality  or  local  authority. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  it  was  not 
customary  to  put  Questions  such  as  that 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  to  private  Members. 

Mr.  speaker  said,  the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Pontefract  had  stated  quite 
accurately  what  the  Kules  of  the  House 
were  with  regard  to  putting  Questions. 
He  was  also  correct  in  saying  that  it 
had  for  some  years  past  been  the  prac- 
tice to  make  an  exception  in  enfioroing 
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those  Bules  in  the  case  of  Questions  ad« 
dressed  to  the  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Worksi  in  oonaideora- 
tion  of  the  magnitude  of  the  interests 
which  he  represented.  That  praotioe, 
which  had  been  the  practice  of  nis  Pre- 
decessors in  the  Chair,  he  had  followed 
by  {permitting  Questions  to  be  put  to  the 
Chairman  of  the  Metropolitan  Board  on 
matters  of  public  importance.  He  must, 
however,  say  that  the  Question  now  ad- 
dressed to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
seemed  to  him  to  be  against  the  spirit  of 
the  Bules  of  the  House ;  and  if  his  at- 
tention had  been  previously  called  to  it 
he  should  have  pointed  out  to  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Southwark  that 
it  would  be  scarcely  proper  to  put  it. 

Sir  JAMES  M'GABEL  HOOO  asked 
the  permission  of  the  House  to  state  his 
readiness  to  answer  that  or  any  other 
Question  which  might  be  put  to  him  by 
any  hon.  Member. 

INDLl— FINANCIAL  CONDITION. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  FBANCIS  HEBYEY  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  Stete  for  India, 
Whether  he  can  give  the  House  any  in- 
formation with  respect  to  the  telegram 
to  which  he  had  referred  on  the  pre- 
vious evening  relating  to  the  condition 
of  Lidian  Finance  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  In  consequence 
of  what  occurred  last  night,  I  have 
looked  over  the  recent  finanoial  tele* 
grams,  and  found  that  they  would  have 
conveyed  very  vague  information  to 
hon.  Members  who  are  not  conversant 
with  the  Finance  Accounts  of  India. 
But  as  I  understood  that  what  right 
hon.  Qentiemen  opposite  really  wanted 
was  the  best  information  we  have  at 
our  command,  I  have  had  a  short  state- 
ment printed  giving  all  the  details  aa 
clearly  as  we  can ;  and  copies  of  it  are 
in  tiie  Vote  Office. 

ARMY— THE  AUXILIARY  FORCES. 

QUESTION. 

GoLoiTBL  KENNABD  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  If  the  Com- 
mittee that  sat  last  summer  on  matters 
relating  to  the  Volunteer  Force  had  con- 
cluded their  inquiries ;  and,  if  so,  when 
the  Beport  was  likely  to  be  issued  ? 

OoLOKXL  STANLET,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Committee  had  reportodi  ot 
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were  juat  about  to  dni  their  Seport. 
He  would  be  happy  to  lay  all  the  Papers 
connected  with  tne  subject  on  the  Table 
of  the  House. 

AFGHANISTAN    (EXPENSES   OF  MILI- 
TABY  OPERATIONS).— QUESTION. 

Mb.  J.  a.  HUBBAED  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exche<|uer,  Whether 
he  could  g^ve  any  definite  information  as 
to  the  intentions  of  the  Goyemment  in 
relation  to  the  distribution  of  the  expense 
of  the  Afghan  War  between  Great 
Britain  and  India  ? 

The  OHANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QXTEB :  It  is  difficult  within  the  limits 
of  an  Answer  to  reply  satisfactorily  to 
the  Question  of  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
because  the  matter  involves  very  serious 
considerations,  affecting,  as  it  does,  both 
England  and  India,  and  requires  more 
discussion  than  I  can  now  venture  upon. 
I  hope  to  be  able  to  refer  to  the  Question 
at  more  length  in  the  course  of  the 
evening.  We  should  certainly  not  as- 
sent to  any  principle  upon  which  the 
military  operations  of  the  war  would  be 
conducted  by  one  Gt)vemment — the  Go- 
vernment of  India — on  the  understanding 
that  the  expenses  would  be  defrayed  by 
another — the  Government  of  England — 
and  the  same  objections  would  equally 
apply  to  any  fixed  proportion  being 
arranged,  as  my  right  hon.  Friend 
suggests.  I  believe  that  that  would  lead 
to  extravagance,  and  would  throw  more, 
rather  than  less,  of  the  burden  on  India 
in  the  long  run.  Nevertheless,  I  fully 
admit  that  the  subject  is  one  which  re- 
quires special  consideration,  and  by-and- 
by  I  shall  be  prepared  to  enter  on  it, 
and  to  state  my  views.  This,  however, 
is  not  the  proper  time  for  doing  so ;  for 
without  knowing  the  extent  or  the  ex- 
pense of  the  war,  I  am  not  able  to  say 
what  fixed  sum,  or  what  proportion, 
ought  to  be  borne  by  the  Indian 
Bevenue. 


MO  TION. 

ADJOURNMENT. 
Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That  this  House  will,  at  the  rising  of  the 
House  this  day,  adjourn  till  Thursday  the  13th 
day  of  February  next." — {Mr.  Chancellor  qf  the 
Sx^hequtr,) 


THE  RHODOPE  COMMISSION. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  he  thought 
the  statement  just  made  by  the  right 
hon.  Oentieman  fully  justified  the  re- 
marks he  was  about  to  make.  He 
thought  that  before  they  agreed  to  the 
Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House,  they  were  entitied  to  more  in- 
formation than  had  been  afforded  re- 
specting the  charges  of  the  Afghan  War. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  told  them  that  the 
question  of  apportioning  the  expenses 
raised  very  grave  issues.     ["  Order ! "] 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  said,  that  there  was 
an  Order  on  the  Paper  for  a  Motion 
dealing  with  the  subject,  which  was  to  be 
discussed  at  a  later  period  of  the  evening. 
The  observations  of  the  hon.  Member 
were,  therefore,  irregular  at  that  time. 

Mb.  BYLANDS  said,  the  object  of 
his  rising  was  simply  to  ask  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  to  tell  them,  before 
they  passed  this  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
whether  the  Government  had  come  to  a 
determination  to  chaise  any  portion  of 
the  expenditure  in  connection  with  the 
war  upon  the  Imperial  Exchequer? — 
because,  if  so,  it  had  always  been  the 
practice  of  previous  Governments,  when 
making  a  charge  upon  the  Exchequer 
for  such  a  purpose,  to  take  the  earliest 
opportunity  possible  to  come  forward 
and  lay  upon  the  Table  a  Vote  of  Credit 
for  the  purpose  they  proposed.  He 
hoped  he  should  not  be  considered  out 
of  Order  if  he  impressed  upon  the  Mi- 
nistry the  necessity  of  giving  the  House 
some  information  on  this  point  before 
they  adjourned 

Mb.  SPEAKEB  said,  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman was  altogether  out  of  Order  in 
the  remarks  he  was  making. 

Lord  ELCHO  wished  to  make  a  few 
remarks  on  a  subject  which  had  been 
debated  on  the  previous  day,  but  on 
which  he  had  not  been  able  to  give  his 
opinion  at  the  time.  On  a  former  occa- 
sion he  had  asked,  but  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  getting  an  answer  to  his  Question, 
whether  the  Government  believed  or  did 
not  believe  in  the  trustworthiness  of  the 
Beport  of  the  Bhodope  Commissioners  ? 

Mr.  DILLWTN  rose  to  Order. 

Mr.  SPEAKEB  said,  that  the  ruling 
he  had  just  given  in  the  case  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  did  not  apply  to 
that  of  the  noble  Lord,  who  was  not 
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debating  a  subject  ordered  to  be  taken 
into  consideration  on  that  day.  At  the 
same  time,  he  doubted  whether  the  sub- 
ject could  be  introduced  conveniently  on 
a  Motion  for  the  Adjournment  of  the 
House. 

LoBD  ELCHO  saidy  he  thought  he 
should  be  in  Order  in  referring  to  a 
subject  which  had  been  debatea  on  a 
previous  day— he  meant  the  Bhodope 
Commission.  He  was  in  the  House  when 
the  Question  came  up ;  but  he  took  no 
part  in  the  debate,  partly  because  he  had 
not  the  necessary  documents  with  him, 
and  partly  because  he  waB  not  Yerj  well 
satisfied  with  the  course  that  had  been 
taken  by  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
It  would  be  in  the  recollection  of  the 
House  that  on  a  former  occasion  he  asked 
a  Question  on  the  subject,  and  had  con- 
siderable difficulty  in  getting  an  answer. 
He  wanted  to  know,  whether  the  Go- 
vernment believed  or  not  in  the  trust- 
worthiness of  the  Heport  of  the  Bhodope 
Commissioners  ? 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  that  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Burnley  had 
been  called  to  Order  for  alluding  to  the 
Afghan  War,  he  wished  to  ask,  if  the 
noble  Lord  was  in  Order  in  alluding  to 
the  Bhodope  Commission  ? 

Mr.  SPEAKEB  said,  he  had  ruled  the 
hon.  Member  for  Burnley  to  be  out  of 
Order,  because  he  was  anticipating  the 
discussion  of  a  subject  that  would  come 
on  later  in  the  evening.  That  objection 
did  not  apply  to  the  remarks  of  the 
noble  Lord ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
reminded  him  of  the  inconvenience  of 
the  course  he  was  pursuing. 

LoBD  ELCHO  said,  that  it  would  be 
the  last  thine  he  should  wish  to  do  to 
intrude  himself  upon  the  House ;  but  he 
was  very  anxious  to  say  a  few  words 
now,  because  he  might  not  have  the 
chance  of  introducing  the  subject  in  the 
subsequent  debate.  The  authenticity  of 
the  Bhodope  Beport  was  questioned  by 
several  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  al- 
though it  was  the  result  of  a  Commission 
appointed  by  the  Berlin  Congress,  and  it 
had  been  signed  by  four  out  of  the  six 
Commissioners  appointed.  When  the 
''Bulgarian  horrors,"  as  they  were 
called,  took  place,  no  sooner  was  there 
a  notice  of  anything  in  the  newspapers 
than  Questions  wore  asked  in  Parliament 
concerning  them.  Thus,  he  found  that 
when  a  voice — an  almost  solitary  voice 
— sounded  over  sea  and  land,  the  voice 
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of  a  newspaper  Correspondent  —  when 
that  voice  sounded  in  The  Duify  Jfmn 
of  the  23rd  of  June,  on  the  26th  and 
three    days    afterwards,  the    Dake  of 
Argyll  in    the  House    of  Lords,   and 
Mr.  W.  E.  Forster  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  asked  Questions  regarding  it. 
On  the  8th  of  July  another  notice  ap- 
peared in  Ths  Dally  Newt,  and  on  the 
10th,  Mr.  Forster  renewed  his  inquiries. 
On  the  17th  Mr.  Baxter,  revived  the  in- 
terrogatories.   On  the  16th  of  August, 
the   question    of  the   cruelties   to  the 
Bulgarians     was    again     raised,    and 
further  attempts  were  made  to  penetrate 
the  mystery  in  the  official  mind  on  the 
6th,    7th,    and  9th,  and  the   11th  of 
August.    The  writer  of  the   pamphlet 
from  which  he  was  reading  said  on  the 
5th  of  September  that  he  was  still  de- 
pending upon  a  foreign  source  for  any 
official  information,   and   tliat  foreign 
source  was  Mr.  Schuyler.  That  pamphlet 
was  dated  Hawarden,  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember, and  it  was  entitled"  Bulgarian 
Horrors,"  by  the  Bight*  Hon.  W.  E. 
Gladstone,  M.P.    Now,  he  had  quoted 
that     pamphlet    to     show     that     no 
sooner  was  the  question  of  those  "Bul- 
garian Horrors,"  raised  in  an  anonymous 
way  in  the  columns  of  the  Press  than 
five,  six,  seven,  eight,  eleven  times  was 
the  subject  immediately  brought  before 
the    House   by    the    hon.    Gentlemen 
opposite,  having  no  evidence  whatever 
of  the  trustworuiiness  of  the  Beport,  ex- 
cept what  the  pamphlet  contained  and  a 
foreign  writer  supplied.    On  the  other 
hand,  what  hi^pened  with  regard  to  the 
Bhodope  Commission  ?  As  he  had  said 
— it  was  appointed  by  the  Berlin  Con* 
gross.    It  went  into  the  inquiry— 4t  took 
evidence  in  the  way  that  the  Commis- 
sioners had  agreed  upon  among  them- 
selves, and  the  inquiry  went  on  until  the 
evidence  became  unfavourable  to   the 
Bussian  soldiery.    No  sooner  did  that 
take  place  than  the  Bussian  Commis- 
sioner objected ;   and  his  objection  was 
backed    by  the  Austrian  Giovemment, 
who  said  in  a  telegram — **  The  evidence 
of  most  of  the  refugees  concerning  the 
atrocities    committea    bv   the  Bussian 
soldiers  is  unanswerable."    The  Bussian 
Commissioner  wished  to  stop  these  ac- 
cusations, and  threatened  if  they  went 
on  he  would  retire,  and  so  put  an  end  to 
the  Commission.     But  in  spite  of  the 
remonstrance  of  the  Bussian   Commis- 
sioner it  did  go  on,  and  the  Beport  had 
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beoome  a  Parliamentary  document. 
Now,  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  declined 
to  admit  that  evidence.  They  looked 
upon  as  trostworthj  the  anonymous 
evidence  which  appeared  in  The  Daily 
NtwB  and  other  papers.  Now,  Consul 
General  Fawcett,  in  nis  Beport,  had  said 
that  Mr.  Baring's  evidence  was  taken  in 
precisely  the  same  way  as  the  evidence 
taken  by  the  Conmiission.  He  also 
stated  that  he  knew  that,  for  atrocities 
committed  at  Batak,  Mussulmans  had 
been  hanged  upon  no  other  evidence 
than  that  of  these  Beports.  He  (Lord 
Eloho)  had  addressed  a  letter  to  Lord 
Shaftesbury — ^who  had  been  Chairman 
at  one  of  the  meetings  at  St.  James' 
Hall,  and  who  was  not  the  least  in- 
telligent man  or  the  least  accustomed  to 
deal  with  public  affairs — ^with  reference 
to  the  Bhodope  horrors.  In  his  letter 
in  answer.  Lord  Shaftesbury  said — 

"T  share  the  belief  that  the  atrocities  re- 
ported by  the  Bhodope  Commissioners  are 
rtrictly  accurate.  No  one,  I  think,  can  read 
that  dociiment  without  coming  to  the  con- 
clusion that  though  it  has  not  the  usual 
cold  and  stilted  tone  of  official  papers  it  has 
a  character  of  authenticity,  and  that  the 
■Russian  Commissioner,  aided  by  tiie  German 
Commissioner,  endeavoured  in  every  way  to 
suppress  or  evade  the  evidence.  Probably,  since 
the  days  when  the  €k>ths  and  Huns  and  Yandids 
overran  Christendom,  there  is  nothing  to  equal 
what  is  now  recorded  against  the  armies  of  the 

CttT.*' 

This  was  the  ground  upon  which  he 
ventured  to  bring  this  subject  before  the 
House.  He  would  make  no  comments 
upon  the  inconsistencies  of  hon.  Gentle- 
men or  right  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite. 
They  no  doubt  shared  the  horror  of 
Lord  Shaftesbury  and  himself  with  re- 
gard to  these  atrocities ;  but  it  was  to 
be  regretted  they  showed  so  much 
anxiety  to  bring  justice  home  to  Mussul- 
mans who  had  perpetrated  horrors  upon 
Christians,  and  so  little  desire  to  bring 
it  home  to  Bussian  soldiers,  who  were 
guilty  of  horrors  upon  Mussulmans 
before  which  those  other  horrors  paled. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  rose  to  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  until  after  the 
debate  upon  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan 
War  had  been  concluded.  He  supposed 
he  should  not  be  out  of  Order  if,  without 
referrinfi^  at  all  to  the  substance  of  the 
debate,  he  pointed  out  that  in  the  posi- 
tion in  which  the  House  was  now  placed, 
after  the  declaration  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  it  was  impossible  [that 
they  could  separate  without  having  re- 
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ceived  firom  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
some  more  specific  statement  as  to  what 
was  the  intention  of  the  Government 
with  regard  to  the  apportionment  of  the 
expenditure. 

Mb.  SPEAinm  said,  that  it  was 
not  competent  to  the  hon.  Member  to 
make  this  Motion,  there  being  at  this 
time  another  Motion  before  the  House. 

Mb.  HEE8CHELL  said,  he  could  not 
allow  the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Haddingtonshire  to 
pass  in  silence.  No  doubt,  it  was  ex- 
tremely inexpedient  to  enter  upon  a 
discussion  of  the  subject,  because  it 
was  impossible  to  exhaust  it  on  that 
occasion.  He  had  himself  gone  into  the 
matter  very  carefully,  and  was  prepared 
to  discuss  it  at  the  proper  time  with 
the  noble  Lord  or  with  anyone  else. 
Nothing  could  be  less  chivalrous  than  to 
vent  any  ill-feeling  they  might  have 
against  Kussia  by  too  great  an  eagerness 
to  believe  reports  against  her  troops. 
The  evidence  was  not  of  such  a  nature  as 
they  themselves  would  be  willing  to  be 
condemned  on.  For  the  present,  how- 
ever, he  would  merely  enter  his  protest 
against  ti^e  views  of  the  noble  Lord, 
believing  that  when  the  time  came  he 
should  be  able  to  show  that  the  Beport, 
though  it  might  have  some  foundation, 
was  not  to  be  accepted  as  absolutely  to 
be  relied  on.  He  deprecated  the  raising 
of  a  question  by  the  noble  Lord  as  to  the 
humanity  of  those  who  sat  on  that  side 
of  the  House.  It  was  not  their  custom 
to  reeard  such  matters  from  a  religious 
standpoint.  They  were  all  at  one  in 
denouncing  any  cruelties  that  had  been 
clearly  established ;  and  he  did  not 
think  it  a  pleasing  mode  of  commencing 
a  discussion  to  cast  aspersions  upon 
one  another  or  claim  a  monopoly  of 
humanity.  ' 

LoBD  £]LCHO  explained  that  he  had 
not  accused  hon.  Members  opposite  of 
inhumanity.  He  had  no  doubt  they  had 
as  much  humanity  as  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
his  side  of  the  House;  but  the  incon- 
sistency of  their  conduct  required  to 
be  pointed  out. 

Mb.  ANDEBSON  said,  he  had  been 
about  to  make  similar  remarks  upon 
the  subject ;  but  what  he  intended  to 
say  on  the  subject  of  the  Bhodope  Be- 
port had  been  much  better  expressed  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Dur- 
ham (Mr.  Herschell).  He  thought  it 
would  be    extremelj)r   inconvenient    to 
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discuss  the  matter  tLou ;  but  he  had 
examined  the  whole  question,  and  should 
at  some  other  time  bo  prepared  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  upon  it.  What  he 
liad  risen  to  say  was  up(m  a  totally 
different  question.  He  could  not  avoid 
fooling  very  strongly,  from  the  reply  given 
by  the  Home  Secretary  earlier  in  the 
evening,  that  the  Government  did  not 
appreciate  the  real  gravity  of  the  indus- 
trial prospects  of  the  countrj'.  The  right 
lion.  Gentleman  quoted  telegrams  to 
prove  that  the  country  was  not  in  a  very 
bad  state  ;  but  those  telegrams  were  in 
no  case  from  industrial  centres.  If  he 
had  gone  to  Glasgow,  or  to  the  coal  dis- 
tricts, or  to  Sheffield,  he  would  have 
found  a  very  different  state  of  things  in- 
deed. He  (Mr.  Anderson)  had  learned 
from  Glasgow  that  there  were  25,000 
jieople  there  who  were  on  the  brink  of 
starving,  and  who  were  only  saved  by^ 
the  action  of  temporary  relief.  That 
state  of  affairs  would  become  worse  and 
worse ;  and  the  Government,  before  they 
know  whiTO  they  were,  might  have  to 
consider  the  wants,  not  of  a  small 
number  of  Rhodopo  refugees,  but  of  the 
starving  millions  of  this  country.  He 
desired  tlmt  the  Government  would  con- 
sider what  the  state  of  the  country  was 
at  the  present  moment.  He  did  not  mean 
to  charge  the  pn»sent  Government  with 
having  brought  it  about — he  did  not 
believe  tliat  they  had  done  so — but  ho 
did  believe  that  their  policy  had  im- 
mensely aggravated  it.  He  believed 
that  by  the  state  of  irritation  in  which 
the}'  had  kept  the  world,  keeping  them 
always  on  the  brink  of  war,  and  then 
l)liingiug  into  an  imjust  war  by  way  of 
variety,  they  had  entir(»ly  prostrated  the 
commtjrce  of  the  country,  and  had  ruined 
its  industrial  prosperity.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  they  would  see  any  remedy 
or  any  improved  state  of  things  as  long 
as  thu  present  Govt-rnment  were  in  Office. 
]Mu.  n.  SAMUELSON  said,  that 
tlioso  who  had  taken  action  with  re- 
ft»rence  to  tho  horrors  in  ;  Bulgaria 
would  be  equally  ready  to  take  action  in 
tilt*  case  of  the  alleged  Khodope  horrors, 
if  those  horrors  should  be  proved.  But 
he  did  not  exactly'  see  what  Government 
could  do  in  the  matter.  They  had 
already  proved  their  incapacity  to  make 
the  Turks,  their  sworn  allies,  punish 
convicted  offenders,  as  in  the  case  of 
Chefket  Pasha,  who,  after  Lord  Derby 
had  categorically  demanded  his  punish- 
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ment,  had  received  promotion  and  re* 
ward,  and  was  at  that  time  oocnpTinff  a 
high  official  position  in  Thessaly.  Under 
these  circumstances,  it  was  not  likely 
that  the  Hussians,  even  if  guilty,  would 
submit  to  their  dictation. 

Mr.  chamberlain  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
because  he  understood  that  that  was  die 
only  way  in  which,  in  strict  Order,  ho 
would  be  able  to  ask  the  House  whether 
it  would  not  be  better  to  adjourn  the 
discussion  on  the  main  Question  until 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  furnished 
them  with  the  information  which  they 
had  promised  to  lay  upon  the  Table.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  themselves 
to  blame  if  the  House  was  unwilling  to 
put  so  much  confidence  in  them  as  to 
separate  before  the  promised  infor- 
mation was  given.  They  had  deliberately 
left  the  country  in  the  dark ;  and  he  did 
not  feel  inclined  to  assent  to  the  Motion 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  until  full 
information  on  this  large  question  had 
been  laid  before  the  House.  He  begged 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned."— 
{Mr.  Chamberlain.) 

The  chancellor  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QTTEB :  I  am  afraid,  from  what  has 
fallen  from  tho  hon.  Member  for  Bir- 
mingham, that  he  and  others  are 
under  a  misapprehension  in  assuming 
that  I  have  promised  to  give  the  House 
some  further  information  on  this  ques- 
tion. I  made  no  such  promise.  I 
merely  said  that  I  wish  to  state  my 
views,  and  the  views  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  with  regard  to  the 
main  principles  which  should  be  ob- 
served in  the  arrangement  and  the  dis- 
tribution between  England  and  India  of 
the  burdens  connected  with  the  military 
operations.  The  propriety  of  those  views 
will,  of  course,  be  open  to  argument. 
What  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
all  along  proposed,  and  what  Lord  Cran- 
brook  proposed  in  ''  another  place,"  is 
that  the  House  should  now  pass  the 
Vote  which  is  necessary  to  give  legality 
to  the  application  of  the  Indian  Be- 
venues  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
military  operations  now  going  on  in  Af- 
ghanistan, and  without  wnich  the  appli- 
cation of  a  single  rupee  of  such  funds  to 
that  purpose  would  be  illegal.    I  have 
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already  stated  that  this  Vote  is  not  in* 
tended  in  any  way  to  prejudge  the  ques- 
tion with  regard  to  the  ultimate  appor- 
tionment of  the  cost  and  burden  of 
the  war  between  the  two  countries; 
and  I  stated  last  night,  and  I  do  so 
aeain  now,  that  we  regard  this  as  a  case 
with  exceptional  features,  such  as  may 
render  it  desirable,  when  we  know  to 
what  extent  the  matter  has  grown,  to 
come  forward  and  make  some  proposal 
that  this  country  should  give  assistance 
to  the  Indian  Exchequer  in  the  matter. 
On  the  other  hand.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
remment  cannot  accept  the  theory  that 
in  a  case  of  this  sort  the  Bevenues  of 
this  country  are  to  be  placed — so  to 
speak — at  the  disposal  of  the  Adminis- 
tration of  India,  because  we  believe 
that  such  a  course  would  lead  to  extra- 
yagi^ice.  With  regard  to  the  present 
position  of  the  discussion,  I  understood 
that  a  common  imderstanding  had  been 
arrived  at  last  night  that  the  debate  on 
the  main  Question  should  be  finished 
to-night,  and  that  the  House  should  then 
adjourn  until  the  Idth  of  February,  and 
I  should  regret  if  the  House  were  to 
desire  to  go  back  from  that  understand- 
ing. To  prolong  the  present  discussion, 
however,  would  merely  have  the  effect 
of  shortening  and,  perhaps,  crippling 
the  debate  upon  the  main  Question. 
With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by 
the  noble  Lord  (Lord  Elcho)  relating  to 
the  Bhodope  Beport,  I  earnestly  press 
upon  the  House  the  fact  that  it  is  one 
which  is  'connected  with  an  important 
and  delicate  subject,  which  can  be 
more  conveniently  discussed,  if  at  all, 
at  another  opportunity. 

The  Mabquess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  that  if  he  shared  the  belief  that 
ajppeared  to  be  entertained  below  the 
Gangway,  that;  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment was  about  to  give  the  House  any 
additional  information  on  this  subject, 
he  should  be  much  disposed  to  agree  to 
the  course  proposed  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham.  He  confessed, 
however,  that  he  was  rather  sceptical  as 
to  the  amount  of  information  they  were 
likely  to  receive  fix)m  Government.  He 
entirely  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Burnley  (Mr.  Bylands),  that  if  what 
had  been  said  were  correct — that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  intended  that 
any  portion  of  the  expenses  of  this  war 
were  to  be  borne  by  the  British  tax- 
payer— they  should  present  an  estimate 


to  Parliament,  and  ask  the  sanction  of 
the  House  to  ihe  expenditure.  But  that 
could  not  now  be  done  before  the  ad- 
journment. The  House  was  now  suffi- 
ciently aware  that  it  was  not  the  inten- 
tion of  Her  Maiesty's  Government  to 
lay  such  an  Estimate  upon  the  Table 
b^ore  the  adjournment,  neither  did 
they  intend  to  ask  for  a  Vote  of  Credit 
on  account  of  the  war.  In  adopting 
the  course  they  had  done.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  had  assumed  a  great 
responsibility ;  and,  in  his  opinion,  they 
should  not  nave  deferred  to  a  future 
occasion  the  question  whether  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  was  to  be  borne  even- 
tually by  India,  or  whether  the  burden 
was  to  be  shared  in  this  country.  The 
expediency  of  the  course  which  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  taken  was 
one  which  the  House  would  have  to  con- 
sider hereafter.  At  present  they  could 
not  hope  to  receive  from  the  Govern- 
ment any  further  information  which 
might  alter  their  views  on  the  subject. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  thought  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Birmingham  would 
eaia  nothing  by  persisting  in  his  Motion 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate.  He 
must  confess  tliat  he  could  not  appre- 
ciate the  object  of  the  noble  Lord  (Lord 
Elcho)  in  raising  the  question  of  the 
Bhodope  Commission.  No  doubt dt  was 
quite  open  to  the  noble  Lord  to  take 
any  action  in  the  matter  he  thought  fit. 
He  thought  the  noble  Lord's  intention 
was  to  put  some  questions  to  the  Go- 
vernment in  reference  to  the  course  they 
took  on  Friday  and  yesterday ;  but  that 
did  not  seem  to  be  his  ol^'ect,  which 
was  rather  to  shake  the  Beport  in  the 
face  of  hon.  Members  on  this  side,  and 
to  demand  why  they  did  not  take  the 
same  course  as  they  had  taken  in  the 
case  of  the  Bulgarian  atrocities.  The 
warm  interest  which  had  been  felt  by 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the  House 
in  the  Bulgarian  atrocities  was  due  to 
the  fact  that  thev  felt  that  those  atro- 
cities, committed  by  the  Turkish  autho- 
rities, ought  to  have  exercised  a  strong 
influence  upon  the  policy  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  he  did  not  see  how  that  policy 
was  to  be  affected  by  the  Beport  in 
question.  If  the  noble  Lord  believed 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  Beport  to 
which  he  had  referred,  war  ought  to  be 
declared  against  Bussia,  or  any  other 
course  adopted,  he  should  brinp^  the 
matter  before  the  House  by  a  distinct 

Hi 
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Motion.  As  it  was,  he  must  protest 
against  the  noble  Lord  introducing  this 
subject  without  notice  and  without  warn- 
ing, and  probably  in  the  absence  of 
many  hon.  Members  who  might  have 
something  to  say  in  reference  to  it,  and 
against  his  taunting  them  with  having 
refrained  from  taking  any  action  in  the 
matter,  when  it  was  evident  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  themselves  did 
not  intend  to  take  any  action  in  refer- 
ence to  it. 

Me.  chamberlain  said,  that 
after  the  observations  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess the  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and 
especially  after  the  remark  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  he  intended 
to  state  his  views  without  giving  the 
House  any  information  on  the  question, 
he  begged  to  withdraw  his  Amendment 
for  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion,  by  leave,  wiiMraion. 

Original  Question  put. 

Eeaolvedf  That  this  House  will,  at  the  rising 
of  the  House  this  day,  adjourn  till  Thursday 
the  13th  day  of  Fchruary  next. 


ORDERS    OF  THE  DAT. 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BHiL. 

(Sir  John   Luhboek,  Mr,    Bcresford  Hope,  Mr, 
Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  Richard  Wallace.) 

[bill  52.]      SECOND  READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  as  the  House  had  on  several 
previous  occasions  affirmed  the  principle 
of  the  Bill,  he  thought  hon.  Members 
would  not  wish  him  to  enter  into  the 
subject  at  length  on  the  present  occa- 
sion. He  would  only  observe  that  the 
principle  of  the  Bill  was  that,  after 
proper  notice  had  been  given,  an  owner 
of  one  of  the  monuments  comprised 
in  the  Bill  who  wished  to  destroy  it 
should,  at  least,  give  the  country  the 
option  of  purchasing  it  at  a  fair  price. 
As  regarded  the  constitution  of  the 
Commission  and  other  details,  he  did 
not  ask  the  House  to  commit  itself, 
though,  for  his  part,  he  believed  the 
Bill  in  its  present  form  would  work 
well ;  but  he  should  be  most  ready  to 
consider  any  suggestion  with  reference 
to  it  in  Committee. 

The  Marqimi  of  IlarUngtan 


Motion  made,  and  Question  propoaed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  eeoond 
time." — {^Sir  John  Lubhook.) 


LoBD  FBANCIS  HEBYEY  asked, 
whether  that  was  the  same  Bill  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  had  introduced  in  previous 
Sessions  ?  He  had  understood  that  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  prepared  to  make 
considerable  modifications  in  its  provi- 
sions. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  had 
adopted  all  the  recommendations  of  the 
Select  Committee  which  sat  on  the 
measure,  and  also  other  suggestions, 
in  order,  as  far  as  possible,  to  remove 
objections. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommiiUd 
for  Thursday  Idih  Februaiy. 

AFGHANISTAN  (EXPENSES  OF   MILL 
TARY  OPERATIONS). 

ADJOTTBNED  DEBATE  RESUMED. 


Order  read,  for  resuming  adjourned 
debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to 
Question  [16th  December], 

'*  That,  Her  Majesty  having  directed  a  Mili. 
taiy  expedition  of  Her  Forces  charged  upon 
Indian  Kevcnucs  to  he  desjmtched  against  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents  that 
the  Revenues  of  India  shall  he  applied  to  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  Military  operations  which 
may  ho  carried  on  heyond  ttio  external  Frontion 
of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  Possessions." — {Mr. 
Edward  Stanhope.) 

And  which  Amendment  was 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  woiUd  he  un- 
just that  the  Revenues  of  India  should  he 
chargeable  with  the  extraordinary  expenses  of 
the  Military'  operations  now  being  carried  on 
against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan," — (Jfr. 
Fatceettf) 

instead  thereof. 

Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  the 
words  proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Debate  resumed. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIR :  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  asks  power 
to  defray  the  cost  of  the  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan from  the  Hevenues  of  India. 
But  he  has  frankly  and  fairly  explained 
that  the  £1,200,000  now  foreseen  form 
no  estimate  of  the  real  cost  of  the  war. 
This  sum  only  represents  that  portion  of 
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the  cost  which,  is  likely  to  occur  before 
the  Ist  of  April,  and  for  which  about 
£1,000,000  must  be  found  by  that  date. 
The  House  must  recollect  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  never  given  us  the 
slightest  estimate  of  the  cost  of  the  war. 
Indeed,  the  permanent  increase  of  annual 
expenditure  by  the  augmentation  of  the 
Anny  and  of  the  rectification  of  our 
Frontier,  is  likely  enough  to  be  as  much 
as  is  at  present  put  down  as  the  cost  of 
the  war.  But  the  Government  has 
^yen  us  no  information,  probably  be- 
cause they  possess  none,  as  to  the  actual 
and  total  cost  of  the  war.  All  that  the 
Secretary  of  State  has  said  in  '^  another 
place,"  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
in  this  House,  is  that  £1,200,000  will  be 
spent  by  the  1st  of  April.  The  war,  if 
it  extend  into  operations  next  spring, 
will  cost  an  unknown  quantity  of  money ; 
80  the  Government,  remembering  how 
widely  the  Abyssinian  Estimate  differed 
from  the  actual  expenditure,  are  pru- 
dently reticent  on  the  subject  of  the 
costs  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan.  Hence 
the  questions  before  us  are  two  in  num- 
ber— First,  is  it  just  or  politic  to  defray 
the  extraordinary  costs  of  the  war  from 
Indian  Hevenues  ?  Second,  can  the  Be- 
venues  of  India,  without  increased  taxa- 
tion, pay  the  £1,000,000  or  £1,200,000 
in  Uie  present  financial  year,  and  the 
future  unknown  costs,  and  necessary 
permanent  charges  ?  At  present  I  defer 
considering  the  question  of  justice,  and 
deal  with  the  financial  considerations. 
The  Secretary  of  State  "  elsewhere " 
told  UB  that  he  had  recently  given  the 
subject  of  Indian  finances  careful  con- 
sideration, and  that  in  consequence  of 
the  new  taxation,  and  especially  of  the 
unexpected  large  increase  of  the  tax  on 
opium,  amounting  to  £1,245,000,  he 
found  the  clear  surplus  of  Indian  Ee- 
venue  was  no  less  than  £2,156,000,  so 
that  the  realized  Eevenue  had  exceeded 
the  Estimate.  Under  these  circum- 
stances, Indian  Bevenue  could  readily 
be  charged  with  £1,200,000,  and  still 
there  would  be  a  surplus  of  £500,000, 
which  Sir  John  Strachey  told  us  was  the 
smallest  balance  he  could  do  with  for 
unexpected  expenditure  in  ordinary 
years.  Several  of  my  hon.  Friends,  who 
with  myself  take  an  interest  in  Indian 
finance,  heard  this  statement  with 
amazement,  but  with  gratification.  It 
seems  to  have  excited  equal  amazement 
i^  India,  for  the  telegraphs  have  been 


busy,  and  already  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  corrects  the  sanguine  surplus  of 
his  Chief,  and  cuts  it  down  to  the  more 
modest  dimensions  of  £1,500,000. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  My  noble 
Friend,  when  he  stated  the  original  sur- 
plus at  £2,156,000,  expressly  intimated 
that  recent  information  had  caused  con- 
siderable reductions  to  bo  made  from 
that  surplus. 

Mb.  LYON  PLAYFAIE  admitted 
that  he  had  not  heard  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  ;  but  in  the  report  of  The 
TimeSf  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  there 
is  no  such  statement.  Nor,  indeed,  was 
it  compatible  with  the  argument  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  who  wished  to  show 
that  not  only  could  the  war  costs  be 
met,  but  that  there  would  be  a  surplus 
after  that  of  £500,000.  In  any  case,  the 
total  alleged  surplus  now  is  about 
£1,500,000.  Well,  that  happens  to  be 
exactly  the  sum  stated  to  be  requisite 
for  a  Famine  Insurance  Fund,  and  is 
derived  from  the  increased  taxation 
levied  this  year  for  that  specific  object. 
It  ought  to  be  kept  sacred  for  such  a 
purpose.  I  could  not  understand  clearly 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  when  he 
spoke  on  this  subject.  But  so  far  as  I 
did  understand  him,  I  presume  he  ad- 
mitted the  sacredness  of  this  Fund,  for 
he  said  that  £700,000  was  still  to  be 
paid  in  respect  to  it.  In  that  case  his 
available  surplus  has  dwindled  down 
from  £2,136,000  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  £1,500,000,  less  £700,000,  or 
really  to  an  available  surplus  of 
£800,000.  Well,  at  this  rate  of  de- 
crease, this  surplus  is  likely  to 
vanish  by  new  and  unexpected  charges 
not  yet  brought  into  the  account. 
Unless,  then,  you  encroach  upon  the 
Famine  Insurance  Fund,  and  break  faith 
with  the  Indian  taxpayer,  I  deny  that 
you  have  in  the  surplus  of  Indian 
Bevenue,  even  for  the  present  financial 
year,  resources  from  which  you  can  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war.  Now,  let  us 
remember  the  words  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  uttered  in  **  another  place." 

"  I  am  bound  to  say,  after  looking  carefully 
into  the  financial  condition  of  India,  that  I 
believe  it  will  not  bo  necessary,  at  least  in 
the  initial  steps,  to  call  on  the  Hevenues  of 
England." 

If  this  means  anything,  it  means  that 
India  is  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the 
war  without  the  aid  of  England,  unless 
the  war    assumes    proportions  beyond 
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those  then  in  the  contemplation  of  the 
Qovernment.  It  does  not  mean  par- 
ticipation between  England  and  India 
in  the  x^^^^^^^  financial  year,  as  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
would  fain  hope  that  it  does  mean,  in 
order  that  he  may  cast  his  vote  with  the 
Government.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  frightened  no  doubt  by  the 
rapid  contraction  of  the  alleged  surplus, 
stated  yesterday  that  the  Eesolution  of 
the  Government  did  not  ''necessarily" 
mean  that  England  should  not  aid  in 
defraying  the  costs ;  but  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  India  distinctly  declared  his 
opinion  that,  in  the  present  condition  of 
Indian  finance,  he  did  not  think  that  it 
would  be  necessary  '*to  call  on  the 
Bevenues  of  England."  We  must, 
therefore,  take  the  Resolution  as  we  find 
it,  and  presume  that  we  are  placing  by 
our  vote  the  cost  of  the  war  on  the 
Hevenucs  of  India.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,  I  think  the  principle  of 
the  Government  is  just.  As  a  general 
principle  of  policy,  it  is  obvious  that 
Imperial  Eevenues  should  not  be  charged 
wholly  at  least  with  the  expenses  of 
local  wars  in  any  Empire,  Dominion,  or 
Colony  of  the  Crown.  If  local  revenues 
are  not  to  be  charged  with  the  costs  of 
local  wars,  there  will  be  continual  ag- 
gression and  annexation  of  weak  neigh- 
bours on  frivolous  pretexts.  We  all 
recollect  the  cry  of  anger  when  the  Im- 
perial Gt)vemment  left  New  Zealand  to 
its  own  defence ;  but  now  the  quarrels 
of  Colonists  and  Natives  are  few  in 
number  and  far  less  costly  than  they 
once  were.  If  local  revenues  were 
generally  made  chargeable  with  local 
wars,  even  our  dominions  in  South 
Africa  would  find  means  of  living  peace- 
ably with  their  savage  neighbours.  I 
would  make  no  exception  in  the  case  of 
India  if  I  felt  that  its  taxation  had  a 
fair  incidence  on  those  classes  of  the 
population  who  can  infiuence  public 
opinion,  and  who  are  responsible  in 
some  degree  for  peace  or  war.  But  this 
is  not  the  case  in  India.  Our  highly- 
paid  officials  in  the  Civil  Service  en- 
gaged in  Indian  administration  and  the 
officers  of  the  Army  pay  no  income  tax, 
and  feel  no  result  of  the  oppressiveness 
of  war.  The  rich  Native  merchants  and 
bankers  of  India  contribute  nothing  of 
their  earnings  by  direct  taxation,  except 
in  the  insignificant  tax  recently  estab- 

Mr,  Lyon  Pla^air 


lished  of  a  licence  on  trades,  a  miserable 
sort  of  income  tax  which  falls  mainJ^on 
the  poor,  and  affects  only  infiniteaimally 
the  rich.  Themain  sources  of  the  taxation, 
excluding  opium,  are  derived  from  the 
200,000,000  of  Natives  who  have  no 
representative  voice  to  express  how 
heavily  taxation  falls  on  the  poorest 
classes  of  the  Indian  people.  One-third 
of  the  Bevenue  is  derived  from  land, 
and  this  ultimately  becomes  a  tax  on  the 
food  of  the  people.  One-tenth  of  the 
Bevenue  is  got  by  a  poll  tax  of  the 
worst  description — ^by  means  of  salt,  an 
impost  which  lowers  the  health  and 
diminishes  the  scanty  comforts  of  the 
people,  and  prevents  the  development  of 
the  manufactures  and  industries  which 
might  better  their  position.  The  chief 
tax  beyond  these — ^for  the  salt  tax  pro- 
duces more  than  the  Customs  and  Excise 
combined  —  is  the  Bevenue  g^t  from 
opium.  This,  of  aU  sources  of  taxation, 
is  the  most  precarious ;  because  if  China 
takes  to  ^wing  opium  itself —  a  Hkelj 
enough  incident — where  wonld  be  the 
£6,000,000  or  £7,000,000  of  Bevenue 
derived  from  it  ?  We  have  latelj  seen 
countries — such  as  Holland  and  Turkey 
^•suddenly  cut  off  from  a  staple  product 
of  their  land — ^the  crop  of  madder — ^by  a 
sudden  withdrawal  of  the  demand  for 
it.  The  Bevenue  from  opium  can 
scarcely  be  deemed  a  permanent  souroe 
of  Bevenue.  I  confess,  therefbre,  that 
I  am  one  of  those  who  look  at  the  state 
of  Indian  finance  with  serious  appre- 
hensions. You  cannot  increase  the  tax 
on  land  or  on  salt  without  haEardios^ 
the  only  protest  which  an  unrepresented 
people  can  make — ^namely,  insurrection. 
X  ou  cannot  impose  an  inoome  tax  on  the 
richer  Natives  without  raising  a  clamour 
and  discontent  which  may  extend  itself 
to  the  masses  of  the  population,  who 
already  feel  taxation  Keenly.  It  may 
ultimately  be  right  to  expose  ourselves 
to  this  daneer,  because  such  a  tax  is 
just  and  right  in  political  economy  ;  but 
we  are  dealing  with  a  country  which 
knows  nothing  of  political  economy — one 
which  simply  views  taxes  as  property 
derived  by  Government  through  oon- 
quest,  and  which  is,  to  a  certain  extent, 
tolerant  of  unjust  taxes,  and  yet  fiercely 
intolerant  of  new  taxes,  though  they  are 
j  ust.  No  wholesome  check  on  local  wars 
can  at  present  be  obtained  by  bur- 
dening Indian  Bevenues  with  the  costs 
of  a  war  beyond  the  Indian  Frontier. 
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Nevertheless,  if  this  war  were  necessary 
for  India,  the  costs  should  be  borne  by 
India.  But  it  is  a  war  avowedly  under- 
taken for  purposes  of  Imperial  policy. 
One  might  say,  in  the  words  of  Lord 
Lytton,  that  it  is  a  war  of  the  British 
Cabinet,  were  it  not  that  Parliament,  by 
a  large  majority,  had  sanctioned  the  war 
and  made  it  one  of  Imperial  policy.  It 
is  a  war  which  proximately  rose  as  the 
Kussian  answer  to  thrusting  the  Sepoy 
into  the  politics  of  Europe.  Parliament 
approves  of  the  war,  and  the  country 
ought  to  be  prepared  to  pay  for  that 
approval.  At  all  events,  I  think  it 
would  be  far  better  for  this  country  to 
pay  a  large  part — if  not  all — the  ex- 
traordinary expenses  of  the  war  than  to 
create  dangers  in  our  Indian  Empire  by 
increasing  taxation  in  India.  The  costs 
are  not  known,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  extraordinary  costs  must  far  exceed 
£1, 200,000;  while  the  fixed  annual 
expenditure  can  scarcely  be  under 
£1,000,000,  if  the  increase  of  the  Army 
be  maintained,  and  the  scientific  Fron- 
tier be  secured.  I  have  shown  that 
unless  you  encroach  on  the  Famine  Insur- 
ance Fund  there  is  no  surplus  available 
to  meet  this  temporary  or  permanent  ex- 
penditure, either  this  year  or  in  subse- 
quent years,  with  a  Revenue  so  inelastic 
and  unsound  as  that  of  India.  India 
can  only  obtain  the  money  either  by 
loans,  or  by  the  increased  taxation  of 
the  people.  But  the  most  able  Viceroys 
and  Finance  Ministers  see  the  dangers 
of  increased  taxation,  and  know  not  how 
to  impose  it.  The  taxation  from  which 
we  derive  our  Revenue  in  this  country 
is,  no  doubt,  largely  derived  from  the 
people ;  but  it  is  levied  on  their  luxu- 
ries, and  not  on  their  necessities.  But 
the  Indian  people  are  struggling  for 
existence  in  the  sense  that  they  live  on 
a  minimum  of  what  is  necessary  to  sup- 
port existence,  and  have  no  surplus  of 
wealth  as  fit  subject  for  taxation,  and 
yet  we  raise  our  taxes  on  the  very  neces- 
saries of  life.  You  cannot  proceed  fur- 
ther in  this  direction  without  creating 
dangers  far  more  serious  to  our  Indian 
Empire  than  those  which  are  threatened 
by  an  unsubstantial  Muscovite  ^spectre 
looming  over  the  Frontier  mountain 
ranges,  like  the  spectre  in  the  Hartz 
mountains.  Why  is  it  that  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  .the  Exche- 
quer is  not  moro  distinct  in  his  assur- 
ances that    English    Revenue  will  be 


brought  in  aid  of  Indian  Revenue  for  a 
war  which  has  been  brought  on  by  Im- 
perial policy?  He  knows  well  that  if 
he  gave  such  an  assurance  in  positive 
terms,  he  is  encroaching  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament  by  borrowing  money 
from  India  to  meet  an  expenditure  for 
which  no  Supplies  have  been  voted  by 
Parliament.  I  am  sure  that  he  knows 
India  too  well  to  throw  ultimately  all 
the  burdens  of  this  Imperial  war  on  its 
impoverished  people.  He  knows,  also, 
that  this  country  is  ill- fitted  at  present 
to  bear  increased  taxation.  He  felt  yes- 
terday how  sensitive  it  is  on  this  sub- 
ject, when  he  proposed  to  ask  for  a 
small  sum  in  aid  of  distress  in  Turkey. 
There  is  distress  at  home  nearly  as  keen, 
and  growing  in  alarming  proportions. 
Our  industry  is  paralyzed,  and  our  com- 
merce is  stagnant.  We  on  this  side  of 
the  House  believe  that  the  wars  and 
rumours  of  war  in  which  the  Govern- 
ment indulge,  as  part  of  a  spirited 
policy,  prevent  the  revival  of  industry, 
and  depress  the  condition  of  the  people. 
It  is  sad,  therefore,  to  join  in  a  Vote 
which,  if  carried,  will  add  to  the  bur- 
dens of  the  people  of  this  country.  But 
it  is  they  who  will  it.  The  majority  of 
their  Representatives  approve  the  policy 
of  the  Government,  and  the  increasing 
Expenditure  which  this  policy  entails. 
Our  people  are  still  better  able  to  pay 
the  costs  of  war  than  the  half-starved 
ryots  of  India ;  because,  with  us,  .  all 
classes  share  in  taxation,  while  the  rich 
in  India  refuse  to  lighten  the  heavy 
burdens  with  the  tips  of  their  fingers. 
It  is,  then,  because  I  believe  it  to  be 
just  that  we  should  pay  the  costs  of  Im- 
perial policy,  and  because  it  is  dangerous 
to  our  Indian  Empire  to  increase  its 
taxation,  that,  with  a  sad  heart,  I  record 
my  vote  for  throwing  the  costs  of  the 
war  on  the  Revenues  of  England. 

I^RD  GEORGE  HAMILTON  wished 
to  say  a  few  words  to  the  House,  for  the 
reason  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  last  addressed  it  entered 
somewhat  into  detail  in  reference  to  In- 
dian finance,  upon  which  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  could  not 
speak  again.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
admitted  that  the  principle  contained 
in  the  Resolution  was  a  sound  one  ;  but 
because  a  Conservative  Government  was 
in  Office,  he  seemed  to  think  that  that 
principle  must  be  reversed.  Was  it  to 
be  assumed  that  if  a  Liberal  Govern-' 
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ment  had  been  in  power,  and  had  the 
misfortune  to  become  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Afghanistan,  it  would  not  contem- 
plate placing  any  portion  of  the  expenses 
of  the  war  on  the  Bevenues  of  India  ? 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  asked 
several  questions — ^he  wanted  to  *know 
whether  it  was  just  and  politic  that 
India  should  pay  the  costs  of  the  war ; 
and,  secondly,  whether  India  could  pay 
for  it?  With  all  deference  to  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  the  first  question 
to  be  considered  was,  whether  this  was 
an  Indian  war?  If  it  was  an  Indian 
war,  India,  as  a  matter  of  justice,  ought 
to  pay  for  it.  He  thought  he  could 
show  that  it  was  an  Indian  war. 
If  he  could  prove  that,  then  ccime 
a  question  which  was  quite  distinct 
and  separate — namely,  was  it  expe- 
dient and  politic  that  the  whole  cost 
of  the  war  should  be  placed  upon  the 
Bevenue  of  India  ?  Upon  that  question 
many  considerations  would  naturally 
arise.  But  was  it  an  Indian  war? 
Every  Member  of  the  House  would,  he 
thought,  say  that  the  Afghan  War  of 
1 837  was  an  Indian  war.  There  was  a 
Liberal  Government  in  Office  at  that 
time ;  but  he  believed  that  they  did  not 
throw  any  portion  of  the  cost  of  that  war 
on  the  Eevenues  of  England.  On  that 
occasion  our  Government  deliberately 
and  intentionally  interfered  with  the 
internal  affairs  of  Afghanistan,  and  the 
poUcy  they  pursued  was  so  Indian  that 
the  whole  cost  of  the  war  was  defrayed 
by  that  country.  Since  that  time  we 
had  advanced  until  our  Frontiers  touched 
those  of  Afghanistan;  we  had  consoli- 
dated our  power,  and  the  Indian  Be- 
venues had  passed  more  directly  under 
the  administration  of  the  Crown;  but 
that  did  not  mean  that  India  had  lost 
all  concern  in  the  questions  which 
had  led  to  the  present  war.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
said  that  Lord  Lytton  stated  that 
the  Frontier  question  was  an  indivi- 
sible part  of  tne  mat  Imperial  ques- 
tion to  be  decided  by  the  foreign  policy 
of  the  Government ;  and  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, therefore,  assumed  that  the  whole 
cost  of  the  war  should  be  borne  by  the 
Imperial  Exchequer.  But  who  made  it 
an  Imperial  question?  It  was  Lord 
Lawrence,  whose  policv,  which  had 
failed,  was  this — ^that  if  we  kept  per- 
fectly still  the  Afghan  Buler  would 
incline  to  us,   not   from    love  of   us, 

Lord  George  Uamilion 


but  from  greater  fear  of  Bussia.  But, 
unfortunately,  in  1869  Lord  Lawrence 
suggested  to  the  English  Govemment 
that  they  should  remonstrate  with  Buana, 
and  receive  assurances  from  Bosaia  as  to 
what  she  intended  doing  in  Central  Ama ; 
and  it  was  then  that  the  question  of  the 
Frontiers  of  India  came  into  prominence. 
But  no  one  would  contend  that  the  inte- 
rest of  India  was  less  in  havinff  a  seonre 
Frontier,  because  the  Imperial  (Govern- 
ment had  exercised  its  moral  influence 
in  order  to  obtain  a  certain  aBsurance 
frt)m  Bussia.  The  present  war  was,  he 
considered,  nothing  less  than  a  purely 
Indian  question.  Did  anyone  suppose 
that  we  should  be  now  at  war  with  Af- 
^anistan  if  we  did  not  possess  India  ? 
He  would  go  further,  and  say  that  lire 
should  not  nave  taken  the  interest  we 
had  done  for  the  last  20  years  in  the 
Eastern  Question  if  we  had  not  possessed 
India.  He  believed  that  if  they  were 
to  strike  a  balance  between  the  expendi- 
ture England  had  borne  for  India,  and 
that  which  India  had  borne  for  England, 
the  result  would  be  very  much  to  the 
advantage  of  India.  The  Crimean  War 
arose,  to  some  extent,  from  our  beinff  a 
great  Eastern  Power;  and  frt)m  that 
time  imtil  the  present  we  had  constantly, 
both  by  expeoitions  and  otherwise,  in- 
curred expenses  which  we  diould  not 
have  incurred  if  we  had  not  possessed 
our  Indian  Empire.  Well,  it  had  been 
assumed  that  the  Indian  Bevenue  would 
be  unfjEurly  dealt  with  if  it  were  made 
to  bear  the  cost  of  the  war,  as  the  cost 
of  this  war  ouffht,  in  some  degree,  to 
be  shared  by  uie  Home  Govemment. 
Those  who  held  to  this  assumption  ought 
not  to  forget  the  heavy  price  England 

Said  every  vear  for  the  maintenance  of 
adia.  England  maintained  India  mainly 
for  the  benefit  of  India.  The  rk^ht  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (lur.  John 
Bright),  some  time  ago,  described  the 
position  of  India  accurately,  when  he 
said  it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that 
India  was  a  rich  country;  tne  great 
majority  of  the  people  were  poor ;  and 
he  said  that  the  impression  to  which  he 
had  referred  was  derived  from  the  fact 
that  India  had  always  fallen  an  easy 
prey  to  the  rapacious.  Well,  the  task  of 
England  was  to  protect  the  weak ;  and  for 
that  purpose  it  was  necessary  for  her 
to  have  a  large  force  of  British  troops 
in  India.  In  fact,  if  it  were  not  thought 
necessaiy  to  make  a  play  on  the  word 
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''  Imperial,"  there  was  no  sort  of  ground 
for  saying  that  the  present  was  any 
other  than  an  Indian  war.  He  was 
much  interested  as  to  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Green- 
wich (Mr.  Gladstone)  would  say  on  this 
subject.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
told  the  House  that  England  had  a  great 
interest  in  India — that  it  was  the  inte- 
rest which  the  gambler  had  in  the 
gaming-table.  Well,  but  nobody  would 
say  that  because  a  gambler  ruined  him- 
self at  the  gaming-table,  therefore  some- 
one else  should  pay  his  debts.  He 
had,  he  thought,  shown  that  the  present 
was  an  Indian  question ;  and  that,  as  a 
matter  of  justice,  India  should  bear  the 
whole  expenditure  of  the  war.  But, 
no  doubt,  there  were  other  'matters  to 
be  considered.  They  all  knew  that, 
according  to  the  Act  of  Parliament,  no 
part  of  uie  Eevenue  of  India  could  be 
expended  for  military  operations  beyond 
the  Frontiers  of  India  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  had  adopted 
the  exact  words  of  the  Act  in  framing  his 
Besolution.  His  hon.  Friend  had  stated 
more  than  once  in  his  speech-^and  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  stated  more  than  once 
in  answering  Questions — that  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Besolution  would  not  in  any 
way  prejudge  or  prejudice  the  ultimate 
apportionment  of  the  cost  of  the  war; 
but  before  any  money  could  be  advanced 
out  of  the  Indian  Treasury,  it  was  ne- 
cessary that  it  should  be  sanctioned  by 
Parliament.  What  they  really  had  to 
consider,  therefore,  was  not  so  much 
what  was  the  actual  condition  of  In- 
dian finance,  but  what  was  the  con- 
dition of  the  cash  balances.  He  be- 
lieved that  they  were  unusually  high ; 
and  that  if  it  was  necessary  to  advance 
the  whole  sum  required  this  year  for  the 
carrying  on  of  the  war  no  inconvenience 
would  be  caused  by  such  a  measure. 
Then  as  to  the  question  of  expediency. 
Was  it  expedient  or  politic  that  India 
should  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the  war  ? 
That  depended  upon  three  conditions — 
first,  the  condition  of  Indian  finance  at 
the  end  of  the  financial  year ;  next,  the 
cost  of  the  war  at  the  end  of  the  finan- 
cial year;  and,  thirdly,  what  propor- 
tions the  war  was  likelv  to  assume  after 
the  end  of  the  financial  year.  On  t^ese 
points  it  was  absolutely  necessanr  that 
the  GK)vei*nment  and  the  House,  before 


arriving  at  a  conclusion,  should  have  full, 
complete,  and  reliable  information.  At 
the  present  moment,  less  than  a  month 
after  our  troops  had  crossed  the  Fron- 
tier, their  information,  derived  chiefly 
from  telegrams,  was  necessarily  meagre. 
With  respect  to  the  condition  of  Inman 
finance,  for  the  last  few  years  the  esti- 
mates have  been  extremely  accurate, 
the  surplus  being  usually  in  excess  of 
the  estimate.  On  this  subject  of  Indian 
finance  he  must  express  his  surprise  at 
observations  made  in  reference  to  the 
salt  tax.  It  had  been  asserted,  over  and 
over  again,  in  the  course  of  the  debate, 
that  the  Indian  Government  had  raised 
the  salt  tax  40  per  cent  on  a  starving 

Sopulation.  [Mr.  Lyon  Playfair:  In 
[adras  and  Bombay.]  Well,  that  limi- 
tation was  not  made  so  clear  as  it  might 
have  been.  Last  year  he  explained  fully 
what  was  the  cause  of  the  increase.  For 
years  past  the  Indian  Government  had 
been  anxious  to  deal  with  the  salt  tax 
with  a  view  to  equalize  it ;  for  whereas 
in  Bengal  the  salt  tax  was  52  annas  per 
maund,  in  Madras  and  Bombay  it  was 
only  29  annas,  and,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  lighter  taxed  salt  passing  into 
the  more  heavily  taxed  districts,  there 
existed  a  Customs  line  some  thou- 
sands of  miles  in  length,  which  was  a 
great  source  of  inconvenience  an^  an- 
noyance to  the  neighbouring  popula- 
tion. There  were  two  ways  of  dealing 
with  the  subject — to  level  up,  or  to  level 
down.  Now  to  level  up  would  have  been 
most  unwise  and  impolitic,  because  it 
would  have  increased  over  a  great  part 
of  India  a  very  heavy  tax  on  one  of  the 
necessaries  of  life.  On  the  other  hand, 
to  level  down  to  the  Madras  and  Bom- 
bay rate  last  year  was  not  possible;  be- 
cause, owing  to  the  tremendous  famine 
expenditure  of  the  previous  four  years, 
it  was  absolutely  ^nefififigary  that 
Indian  Government  should  get  ^sj 
Bevenue,  and  it  would  have  been  im- 
possible for  them  to  say — *'  We  want 
fresh  Bevenue,  but  we  wiU  reduce  the 
amount  we  derive  from  salt ; "  for,  after 
all,  notwithstanding  the  objections  made 
to  the  salt  tax  in  this  country,  there  was 
no  portion  of  the  Indian  Bevenue  so 
easi^  collected  or  so  willingly  paid. 
Sir  John  Strachey,  therefore,  said — 

'*I  am  obliged  to  raise  a  larger  income, 
because  so  much  has  been  spent  in  Madras  and 
Bombay  in  relieving  famine :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  cannot  exempt  Madras  and   Bombay 
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from  the  increased  taxation  ;  it  would  bo  abso-    quence   was,    that    dorillff   the   present 

lutely  contrarj'  to  ovory  prindplo  of  local   financial  year   thev  wotdd  only   yield 

financial  rcsponsioility  to   exempt    a    district     n,  on  a  nnn      tf       "  n^/x/x  ^v^/x 

which  is  specially  bciefited  by  the  additional    £1,200,000.     Moreover    £500,000   was 
money  raised.*'  already  disbursed  m  reuevmg  distress 

in  Madras,  Bombay,  and  elsewhere,  and 
that  deducted  from  the  £1,200,000,  re- 
duced the  total  amount  of  the  Famine 
Insurance  Fund  this  year  to  £700,000. 
Against  this,  as  he  had  stated,  there 
was  a  surplus  of  £1,641,000;  and  as- 
suming, as  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  £. 
Stanhope)  calculated,  that  a  sum  of 
£940,000  was  advanced  out  of  the 
Indian  cash  balances  towards  defraying 
the  cost  of  the  expedition  into  Afghan- 
istan, £600,000  of  surplus  would  still  re- 
main. In  other  words,  the  present  Mo- 
tion, if  acted  upon,  would  only  make  the 
amount  at  the  disposal  of  the  Indian 
Gbvemment  £100,000  short  of  that  re- 
quired to  carry  out  their  intentions,  as 
announced  in  their  Budget.  Now,  the 
small  difference  between  £600,000  and 
£700,000  was  hardly  sufficient,  he 
thought,  to  justify  the  strong  language 
used  by  hon.  Members,  who  seemed  to 
assume  that  the  Indian  Government 
were  departing  altogether  from  the 
pledges  they  had  given;  for  even  if 
every  penny  of  the  war  costs  were  to  be 
paid  by  the  Indian  Government,  there 
would  be  almost  enough  left  to  enable 
them  to  carry  out  their  intentions  of  last 
year. 

Mr.  CniLDEES :  Are  we  to  under- 
stand that  the  £500,000  alluded  to  as 
spent  upon  Famine  was  included  in  the 
estimated  expenditure  of  the  Budget 
irrespective  of  the  £1,600,000? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON:  The 
£600,000,  he  believed,  was  included  in 
the  ordinary  expenditure ;  but  his  right 
hon.  Friend  would  obtain  details  of  that 
kind  from  the  Under  Secretary  of  State. 
In  placing  these  statements  before  the 
House  he  had  endeavoured  to  show  that 
no  financial  inconvenience  to  India  would 
result  from  the  adoption  of  the  Motion 
before  them ;  while  the  Government 
would  be  enabled  at  a  subsequent  period 
to  arrange  equitably  the  amount  of  war 
expenditure  to  be  borne  by  India  and 
England  respectively.  K  the  Amend- 
ment were  adopted,  the  whole  of  the 
expenditure,  except  that  for  the  increase 
of  the  Native  Army,  would  fall  upon  the 
English  Bevenue  exclusively.  Now, 
what  would  be  the  result?  Loans  or 
subsidies  to  India  for  public  works  were 
clearly  impolitic— and  the  hon.  Member 


So  Sir  John  Strachey,  while  exempting 
Madras  and  Bombay  from  certain  taxes 
imposed  on  other  parts  of  India,  said — 

"I  will  level  up  the  salt  duties  in  Madras 
and  Bombay  in  order  that  I  may  level  down 
else  whore." 

The  result  of  that  step,  which  when 
communicated  to  Parliament  last  year 
met  with  great  support,  was,  that  al- 
though an  increase  had  been  made  in 
the  salt  duty  in  the  Presidencies  of 
Madras  and  Bombay,  which  numbered 
a  i)opulation  of  48,000,000,  a  heavy  re- 
duction had  been  made  in  other  parts  of 
India  which  numbered  137,000,000. 
Never,  in  his  opinion,  was  there  a  more 
beneficial  reform  than  that  effected  by 
Sir  John  Strachey ;  and  he  did  not  think 
it  fair  of  hon.  Gentlemen  to  be  constantly 
carping  at  the  Indian  Government,  and 
stating  in  vague  terms  that  the  salt  tax 
had  been  raised  40  per  cent,  without 
mentioning  that  there  had  been  a  corre- 
sponding reduction  in  the  amount  of 
duty  paid  by  a  very  large  proportion  of 
the  population.  Into  the  question  of 
the  licence  tax  and  others  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  go.  He  admitted  —  and 
the  Indian  Government  admitted — ^that 
there  were  many  objections  to  them  ;  but 
seeing  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney had  been,  of  all  men  in  the  world, 
the  most  instrumental  in  inducing  the 
Indian  Government  to  abolish  the  income 
tax,  it  was  rather  hard  of  him  to  com- 
plain of  the  tax  which  they  had  been 
compelled  to  substitute,  though  it  might, 
in  some  respects,  be  more  objectionable 
still.  He  now  came  to  the  question  of 
the  surplus.  According  to  the  latest  in- 
formation^  the  Indian  Government  esti- 
mated  its  surplus  at  £1,541,000.  But, 
it  was  stated,  the  whole  of  that  was 
pledged  to  the  Famine  Insurance  Fund. 
Well,  he  could  quite  understand  hon. 
Members  objecting  to  the  appropriation 
to  one  purpose  of  money  which  had  been 
raised  for  another ;  but  as  regarded  the 
Famine  Insurance  Fund,  there  were  one 
or  two  peculiar  circumstances  to  be  stated. 
It  was  originally  estimated  that  the  taxes 
imposed  would  raise  about  £1,500,000. 
It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  taxes 
were  not  imposed  so  soon  as  the  Indian 
Government    wished;    and   the  conse- 

Zord  George  Samilion 
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for  Hackney  admitted  them  to  be  so — 
because  there  would  be  no  checking  the 
fancies  of  Engineers  in  India  if  their 
schemes  were  to  be  paid  for  out  of 
the  English  Exchequer.  Could  anyone 
doubt  that  the  same  argument  applied 
with  even  more  force  to  military  opera- 
tions? Were  it  understood  that  the 
cost  of  no  matter  what  expedition  under- 
taken by  the  military  authorities  in 
India  would  be  defrayed  by  England, 
the  authority  of  the  Viceroy  and  his 
Council  over  the  many  gallant  and  able 
Generals  who  were  burning  to  distinguish 
themselves  would  be  greatly  weakened. 
He  hoped,  therefore,  that  the  House 
would  assent  to  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  At  the  same  time,  he  did  not 
mean  to  contend  that  the  Indian  Revenues 
should  necessarily  bear  the  whole  cost  of 
military  expeditions.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  there  had  been  times 
when  it  was  attempted  to  diminish  the 
English  Estimates  at  the  expense  of  the 
Indian  Revenues ;  but  while  he  was  at 
the  India  Office  he  always  set  his  face 
against  anything  of  the  kind  ;  and  since 
the  present  Government  had  been  in 
Office  there  had  been  no  attempt  to 
saddle  the  Indian  Revenue  with  improper 
charges.  The  adoption  of  the  Motion  of 
his  hon.  Friend  would  not  lead  to  any 
departure  from  the  rule.  It  would  leave 
the  Government  completely  free,  and 
would  enable  them,  on  a  future  occasion, 
to|divide,  as  they  and  as  the  House  mieht 
think  proper,  the  expense  of  the  war  be- 
tween India  and  England.  In  view  of 
this,  and  considering  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
would  pledge  them  to  meet  out  of 
English  Revenues  any  expense  which 
might  be  incurred  by  the  Indian  troops 
in  Afghan  territory,  he  could  not  doubt 
but  that  the  House  would  support,  by  a 
large  majority,  the  Motion  of  his  hon. 
Friend. 

8iE  HENRY  JAMES  said,  the  Attor- 
ney General  had  claimed,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  the  right  to  expend 
Indian  finances  upon  military  opera- 
tions beyond  the  Frontier  of  India 
before  the  consent  of  Parliament  was 
obtained.  If  that  right  did  not  exist, 
the  claim  ought  to  be  met  with  a 
clear  denial ;  if  it  did  exist,  it  was 
time  for  Parliament  to  consider  whe- 
ther there  ought  not  to  be  further 
legislation  on  the  subject;  but  he  be- 
lieved, with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 


the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), that  the  present  Administration 
had  broken  the  statute  affecting  the 
Government  of  India.  Notwithstanding 
what  had  fallen  from  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  it  could  not  be  assumed 
that  this  was  another  occasion,  to  be 
added  to  an  already  long  list,  on  which 
the  views  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General  were  to  be  disclaimed 
by  the  Government,  and  it  must  be 
inferred  that  the  claim  put  forward 
was  one  which  the  Government  meant 
to  enforce.  If  the  Government  in- 
sisted upon  this  right  to  bring  into 
the  Dominions  of  the  Crown  other  than 
India  the  forces  of  India  without  the 
consent  of  Parliament,  and  if  it  also 
claimed  the  right  to  expend  the  finances 
of  India  in  relation  to  wars  beyond  the 
Frontier  of  India,  and  if  both  claims 
were  conceded,  it  was  clear  that  power 
would  be  conferred  upon  the  Crown  to 
carry  on  war  without  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament, and  without  any  check  what- 
ever. He  was  not  endeavouring  to  at- 
tack the  Prerogative  of  the  Crown  to 
declare  war  if  it  thought  proper  ;  but,  if 
the  claim  were  made  to  employ  the 
troops  and  the  money  of  India  m  a  war 
beyond  the  Frontier,  there  ought  to  be 
some  check  in  the  hands  of  Parliament, 
and  such  check  was  provided  by  the 
Act  of  1858.  The  54th  section  imposed 
upon  the  Government  the  duty  of  com- 
municating to  Parliament  within  three 
months  the  fact  that  hostilities  had 
been  carried  on,  and  this  clause  referred 
to  all  hostilities,  both  within  the  Fron- 
tier and  beyond  the  Frontier,  and 
whether  arising  from  sudden  emergency 
or  not.  That  was  one  check  clear  and 
distinct  from  any  other ;  but  the  next 
clause  imposed  an  entirely  different 
check ;  it  aid  not  deal  with  wars  carried 
on  within  Indian  territory,  but  with 
those  carried  on  beyond  the  Frontier, 
and  not  arising  imder  circumstances  of 
urgent  necessity.  The  language  was 
so  plain  that  it  did  not  need  interpreta- 
tion, though  if  it  did  it  would  be  found 
in  the  debates  of  1858.  The  clause  said 
that — 

<<  Except  for  preventing  or  repelling  actual 
invasion  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions, 
or  under  other  sadden  and  urgent  necessity, 
the  Revenues  of  India  shall  not,  without  the 
consent  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  be  ap- 
plicable to  defray  the  expenses  of  any  Military 
operations  carried  on  oeyond  the  external 
frontiers  of  such  possessions.*' 
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Tlie  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
Baid  that  if  the  consent  of  Parliament 
wore  obtained  at  any  time,  that  would  be 
a  sufficient  compliance  with  the  statute, 
because  the  earlier  section  contemplated 
tho  carrying  on  of  war  before  it  was 
announced  to  Parliament,  and  the  con- 
sequent expenditure  of  money;  but  it 
waft  overlooked  that  that  section  applied 
to  wars  within  the  Frontier  as  well  as 
beyond  it,  however  they  might  arise. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Attorney  General 
admitted  that  the  subject  was  surrounded 
with  great  difficulty,  and  he  said  it  was 
true  that  if  money  were  spent  on  a  war 
beyond  tho  Frontier,  and  Parliament 
refused  to  sanction  its  repayment,  there 
would  be  no  means  of  replacing  it ;  but 
still  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  con- 
tended that  it  was  enough  to  obtain  what 
he  called  the  subsequent  ** ratification" 
of  Parliament.  But  ratification  was  the 
wrong  term  to  use  ;  it  was  admissible 
in  a  case  in  which,  for  example,  an 
agent  acted  for  tho  benefit  of,  and 
on  behalf  of,  another  ;  but  if  there 
was  an  independent  body  whose  consent 
had  not  been  asked,  but  whose  consent 
ought  to  have  boon  obtained  to  a  certain 
act,  then  that  body  could  not  subse- 
quently ratify,  but  only  condone,  what 
had  been  done.  Money  had  been 
spent  on  this  war  without  the  consent 
of  Parliament  being  first  obtained ;  and 
if  Parliament  should  refuse  its  sanction 
tho  money  could  not  now  be  ^replaced, 
and  the  Government  would  be  reduced 
to  the  necessity  of  coming  to  Parliament 
for  an  Act  of  Indemnity,  which,  in  fact, 
tho  present  Besolution  amounted  to. 
When  a  certain  thing  was  to  be  done 
with  a  certain  consent  only,  what  right 
had  the  Government  to  do  it  without  con- 
sent, and  to  stand  the  chance  of  what 
they  called  its  being  ratified,  when  the 
case  was  not  one  of  either  urgency  or 
necessity  ?  It  did  not  follow  that  India 
should  be  invaded  or  placed  in  jeopardy, 
and  no  measures  taKon  to  defend  it, 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  be- 
cause it  was  distinctly  provided  that 
money  might  be  spent  in  case  of  in- 
vasion or  other  sudden  and  urgent  ne- 
cessity. In  the  absence  of  such  emer- 
gency there  was  no  more  right  to 
anticipate  the  consent  of  Parhament 
than  there  was  on  the  part  of  a  sports- 
man to  shoot  over  another  man's  land 
on  the  chance  of  obtaining  his  con- 
sent afterwards.    Without  troubling  the 

Sir  Henry  James 


House  further  with  {he  legal  question, 
he  must  say  he  had  heard  with  astonish- 
ment and  regret  the  doctrine  pro- 
pounded by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Attorney  General,  and  he  trusted  it 
would  not  receive  the  sanction  of  any- 
one who  valued  lihe  privileges  of  Par- 
liament. He  now  wished  to  state  briefly 
the  reasons  why  he  should  vote  for 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney  fMr.  Fawcett). 
The  first  question  with  nim  was,  whe- 
ther this  war  was  in  every  sense  an 
Indian  war,  and  whether  it  was  ne- 
cessary for  the  protection  of  our  North- 
western Frontier  ?  They  were  told  last 
night  very  fairly,  by  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant  Baronet  the  Member  for  West 
Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot),  that 
this  war  had  arisen  out  of  European  com- 
plications. It  was  a  war  which  found 
its  origin  in  Europe,  and,  like  evexy 
Afghanistan  War,  it  sprang  from  the  fear 
and  action  of  a  European  Power.  In 
1843  there  was  a  most  intei*esting  de- 
bate in  that  House  in  relation  to  a 
war  which  had  arisen  from  ciroum- 
stances  very  much  in  common  with 
the  present  war.  Out  of  75  Members 
who  voted  against  that  Afghan  War 
three  only  remained,  and  two  of  them 
stated  their  views  so  clearly  and  dis- 
tinctly that  he  would  take  the  liberty 
of  reading  some  extracts  from  their 
speeches.  Mr.  Eoebuck  said  they  feared 
Kussia,  and  therefore  attacked  Dost 
Mahomed.  They  were  afraid  of  the 
powerful,  and  therefore  they  jealoualj 
attacked  the  weak.  They  had  a  gpreat 
enemy,  and  therefore  they  turned  on 
their  weak  ally.  The  noble  Lord  the 
Postmaster  General  (Lord  John  Man- 
ners) spoke  of  that  war  as  disgraceful, 
and  inflicting  a  stain  on  his  conscience 
which  he  was  anxious  to  wipe  out.  No 
doubt  the  noble  Lord  entertiuned  similar 
views  with  reference  to  the  present  war 
with  Afghanistan.  There  was  another 
conspicuous  Member  of  the  House  who 
spoke  on  that  occasion,  who  strongly  re- 
pudiated the  idea  that  our  Frontier 
required  protection,  and  who  gave  it  as 
his  opinion  that  no  boundary  could  be 
more  perfect  before  the  invasion  of 
Afghanistan.  That  speaker  was  Mr. 
Disraeli.  The  question  of  finance  also 
arose  in  1842.  The  expedition  was  un- 
dertaken, it  was  said,  to  cheok  Bussia ; 
and  on  what  ground,  it  was  asked,  could 
the  people  of  England  refuse  to  pay  the 
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bill?  The  operations  were  undertaken 
to  check  a  European  Power,  and  how 
could  the  Government  refuse  to  defray 
its  expenses  ?  That  was  the  language 
attributed  to  Mr.  Disraeli.  There  were 
reasons  why  it  would  be  most  inexpe- 
dient to  give  authority  and  power  to  the 
Gt>yernment  to  place  all  this  expenditure 
on  the  finances  of  India.  It  would 
tempt  them  to  go  to  war  with  an  almost 
unlimited  supply  of  Native  troops,  who 
were,  in  a  sense,  mercenary ;  and  though 
in  this  case  the  war  was  conducted  by  a 
mixed  army,  still  the  evil  existed  to  a 
great  extent.  He  could  not  conceive  any 
time  more  perilous  than  the  present  for 
imposing  additional  taxation  upon  the 
people  of  India.  Since  the  present  Vice- 
roy of  India  occupied  his  high  office  he 
bad  adopted  measures  which  were  calcu- 
lated to  cause  extreme  irritation  amon^ 
the  Natives  of  India.  Lord  Lytton  had 
obtained  for  the  Executive  the  right  of 
interfering  with  the  discretion  of  the 
Judicial  Bench  in  that  country ;  he  had 
also  obtained  sanction  to  a  measure 
which  was  calculated  to  destroy  the  in- 
dependence of  the  Indian  vernacular 
Press,  and  to  prevent,  on  the  part  of 
that  Press,  a  free  expression  of  public 
opinion;  and  there  could  be  no  doubt 
that  taxation  in  India  had  grown  to 
such  an  extent  that,  if  ever  the  ordinary 
average  production  of  the  country  failed, 
and  famine  again  swept  over  the  land, 
the  Natives  would  immediately  fall  pro- 
strate before  it.  It  was  upon  such  a 
people,  in  such  a  condition,  that  the 
Government  asked  by  this  Kesolution 
that  the  whole  burden  of  the  war  should 
be  thrown.  He  knew  it  would  be  an- 
swered that  the  Besolution  did  not 
throw  the  whole  of  the  burden  upon 
the  Natives  of  India.  But  to  its  un- 
certainty he  objected.  He  would  rather 
that  the  Natives  of  India  should  know 
what  their  real  position  was.  It  seemed 
to  him  worse  for  us  to  say,  not  that 
we  were  to  bear  the  burden,  or  that 
India  was  to  bear  it,  but  that  it  was  to 
be-  left  to  the  Government  to  decide  who 
should  bear  it.  When  this  substantive 
proposition  of  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  was  put  that  the  Government  should 
have  that  discretion,  he  would  say  "No" 
to  it.  He  would  not  now  enter  upon  the 
question  whether  the  burden  should  be 
cast  upon  the  two  countries.  It  might 
be  said  that  by  the  sympathy  of  the 
two  countries  iu  this  war  benefit  might 


accrue  to  India.  That  might  be  the 
case ;  but  when  he  saw  that  the  Resolu- 
tion g^ve  the  Government,  apart  from 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  the  power  to 
throw  the  whole  burden  of  this  contest 
upon  India,  he  could  not  bring  himself 
to  vote  for  it. 

The  solicitor  GENERAL  (Sir 
Habdinge  Gutakd)  said,  before  refer- 
ring to  the  question  of  law,  he  was  de- 
sirous of  saying  one  word  upon  general 
topics.  He  did  not  purpose,  however, 
to  go  35  years  back  in  order  to  do  so. 
This  only  he  would  say — that  it  did  not 
strike  him  as  quite  logical  to  assume 
that  because  a  war  35  years  ago  was 
unjust,  a  war  waged  under  entirely  dif- 
ferent circumstances  now  must  be  un- 
just also.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
suggested  that  some  supposed  conduct 
of  me  Viceroy  of  India  rendered  it  in- 
appropriate to  chai^  the  expenses  of 
the  war  on  the  Indian  Revenues,  as  it 
was  calculated  to  irritate  the  Natives,  and 
render  them  impatient  of  additional  taxa- 
tion. He  had  the  honour  to  discuss 
with  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  at  the 
time  the  circumstances  arose  the  point 
referred  to.  Lord  Lytton,  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  life  of  the  Natives,  had 
told  one  of  the  judicial  authorities  that 
he  had  not  done  his  duty  ;  but  he  never 
claimed  any  right  over  the  Judicial  Bench. 
The  Judicial  Bench  possessed  some  exe- 
cutive functions  ;  and  the  Viceroy,  with 
regard  to  those,  did  exercise  the  same 
kind  of  authority  over  the  Judicial 
Bench  which  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary  exercised  over  the 
magistracy. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  said,  he  re- 
ferred to  a  letter  which  Lord  Lytton 
despatched  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  in  which  he  claimed  authority 
over  the  Judicial  Bench,  and  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  sanctioned  the 
claim. 

The  SOLICITOR  GENERAL  (Sir 
Hardinoe  Giffard)  said,  the  fact  was 
that  there  were  certain  executive  powers 
possessed  by  the  judicial  body,  but  not 
in  their  judicial  capacity,  and  it  was 
with  respect  to  these  powers  that  the 
Viceroy  exercised  his  authority.  That 
was  the  explanation  which  he  gave  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  at  the  time  the 
matter  was  imder  discussion.  Very 
naturally  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
disregarded  his  opinion ;  but  the  hon. 
and  Iearj(e4  Jf^mber  for  Ojjford  (Sir 
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William  Harcourt)  was  of  the  same 
opinion^  and  his  hon.  and  learned  Priend 
disregarded  that  tflso.  As  to  the  legality 
of  the  proceedings  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  and  the  construction  to  be 
placed  upon  the  Statute,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  give  any  dogmatic  opinion,  as 
was  done  last  night.  One  or  two  Gen- 
tlemen said  they  had  no  doubt  the  Gh>- 
vemment  had  broken  the  law,  and  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  had  said  the  same.  But  in 
Courts  of  Law  you  did  not  advance  a 
question  much  by  simply  asserting  it. 
He  was  going  to  show  that  it  was 
neither ''  extraordinary  nor  surprising," 
as  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  said, 
that  the  Attorney  General  should  have 
put  on  the  Statute  the  construction  which 
he  had.  Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  seemed 
to  apply  themselves  to  the  language  of 
two  consecutive  sections  as  if  the  Act  of 
Parliament  was  contained  in  them.  But 
you  must  take  the  whole  purview  and 
aim  of  the  Statute,  otherwise  you  could 
not  see  the  bearing  of  any  particular 
sections  on  the  Act  of  which  they  formed 
a  part.  Marginal  notes  formed  no  part 
of  the  Statute ;  but  the  headings  of 
chapters  formed  a  part  of  it  as  much  as 
the  provisions  themselves.  Now,  from 
the  41st  to  the  55th  sections  inclusive 
all  applied  to  the  Eevenues  of  India. 
By  the  54th  and  55th  sections,  taken 
together,  the  framers  of  tlie  Statute  con- 
templated this  case — that  war  might  be 
made  without  the  consent  of  the  Council 
and  without  immediate  communication 
to  Parliament;  it  might  be  going  on 
oven  during  the  Session  of  Parliament 
for  a  period  of  three  months.  But 
within  14  days  this  war  was  announced 
to  Parliament ;  whereas,  by  the  express 
language  of  the  Statute,  the  communi- 
cation might  be  kept  back  for  three 
months  if  Parliament  was  sitting.  No 
doubt  the  framers  of  the  Act  were  not 
insensible  to  the  fact  that  from  Septem- 
ber to  February  Parliament  might  not 
bo  sitting,  so  that  you  might  have  a  war 
going  on  from  September  to  March 
without  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and 
in  contemplating  that  contingency  they 
were,  no  doubt,  thinking  what  might 
become  of  the  Bevenues  of  India  under 
such  circumstances.  The  54th  section 
would  have  no  application  whatever,  un- 
less that  construction  of  the  Act  were 
admitted.  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had    to    do    the    most    extraordinary 

The  Solicitor  General 


violenoe  to  the  language  of  the  Act.  He 
said  that  hostilities  must  be  confined 
within  Her  Majesty's  Possessions.  Bnt» 
in  the  first  place,  hostilities  in  India 
necessarily  involved  hostilities  outside 
the  Dominions  of  Her  Majes^.  You 
do  not  speak  of  rebellion  as  the  oom- 
mencement  of  hostilities ;  and  the  hypo- 
thesis was  that  hostilities  were  to  be 
carried  on  outside  the  Dominions  of  Her 
Majesty.  The  pressure  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend's  argument  required  him 
to  consider  these  words  "hostilities  in 
India"  to  mean  hostilities  confined 
within  the  Possessions  of  Her  Majesty 
in  India.  But  that  appeared  to  be  sb- 
solutely  inconsistent  with  the  reasonable 
construction  to  be  placed  on  the  words. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  sought  to 
introduce  into  the  55th  section  the  words 
"without  the  previous  consent  of  Par- 
liament." But  it  was  a  bad  mode  of 
construing  an  Act  of  Parliament  to  put 
in  words  which  were  not  there  already. 
He  did  not  see  why  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  should  put  words  into  the  Act 
which  Parliament  had  not  put  into  it. 
Let  them  bear  in  mind  that  the  House 
was  not  dealing  with  a  case  of  invasion. 
The  country  had  to  consider  a  case  where 
they  had  to  attack  a  foe — where  an  ex- 
pe^tion  was  to  be  sent  forth.  Did  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  suppose  that 
the  Legislature  intended  these  sections 
as  a  trammel  on  the  action  of  the  military 
authorities  when  action  was,  as  in  this 
case,  absolutely  necessary?  The  con- 
tention of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
that  the  moment  the  troops  crossed  the 
Frontier  their  charge  on  the  Indian 
Bevenue  became  ille^  without  the  con- 
sent of  Parliament,  which  it  was  im- 
possible to  obtain,  hardly  required  serious 
refutation.  He  was,  of  course,  speaking 
of  ordinary  cases  of  warfare,  conducted 
on  the  ordinary  principles,  according  to 
which  an  enemy  must  not  be  warned  of 
the  point  at  which  he  is  to  be  attacked. 
To  say  that,  under  the  circumstances 
that  had  arisen,  not  a  single  soldier 
could  be  legally  sent  across  the  Frontier 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament,  at 
the  charge  of  the  Indian  Bevenue,  was 
to  reduce  the  two  clauses  in  question  to 
such  an  absurdity  that  it  would  require 
very  strong  reasoning  to  induce  hixn  to 
believe  that  that  was  the  intention  of 
Parliament.  He  was  contented  to  read 
the  Art  of  Parliament  according  to  the 
plain   con^mon-sense    meaning   of  tbo 
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words.  The  Act  of  Parliament  did  not 
say  the  Executive  must  not  proceed 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  It 
said  that  the  House  should  not  bind  the 
Indian  Bevenue  without  that  consent. 
That  seemed  to  him  to  be  a  reasonable 
and  just  construction  of  both  sections  of 
the  Act. 

General  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
expressed  an  opinion  that  this  war 
ought  never  to  have  taken  place.  Now 
atiai  it  was  commenced,  however,  one 
great  object  should  be  to  take  care  that 
the  means  were  sufficiently  provided 
for  bringing  it  to  an  end  as  speedily 
as  possible.  To  this  end  they  ought  to 
know  whether  they  had  sufficient  Euro- 
pean forces  in  the  country  where  the 
war  was  being  carried  on  to  bring  it  to 
a  successful  issue.  They  had  begun  this 
war,  as  in  several  previous  wars — par- 
ticularly the  first  Afghan  War — with  a 
peace  establishment.  Indeed,  it  was 
only  a  few  months  ago  that  the  attention 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was 
called  to  the  fact  that  the  total  European 
Infantiy  force  for  the  garrison  of  India 
was  below  its  fixed  strength  to  the  ex- 
tent of  numbers  nearly  sufficient  for 
three  battalions.  Even  now,  though  the 
toted  fixed  strength  was  kept  up,  yet 
there  were  about  36  battalions  consider- 
ably below  their  proper  establishment, 
and  about  16  so  far  above  as  to  equal 
the  deficiency  in  the  36  battalions.  An 
instance  of  the  danger  from  allowing 
the  European  troops  to  fall  down  in 
India  would  be  apparent  if  they  looked 
back  to  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  only 
three  months  before  the  Mutiny.  They 
would  then  find,  by  the  printed  Ke- 
tums,  that  the  European  strength  was 
between  5,000  and  7,000  below  the 
number  that  ought  to  have  been  in 
India.  Many  of  the  great  losses  sus- 
tained might  have  been  prevented  if 
the  proper  strength  had  been  kept  up. 
That  was  a  lesson  which  the  country 
ought  to  have  taken  to  heart  before 
now;  but  it  had  not  been  attended 
to,  for  he  feared  it  was  too  true  that 
the  gallant  72nd  had  crossed  the  Fron- 
tier into  Afghanistan  with  only  640 
men.  To  allow  a  regiment  to  fedl  200 
below  its  complement  was  a  dangerous 
thing  to  do.  That  was  only  one  regi- 
ment, and  no  doubt  the  Betums  woidd 
show  other  regiments  to  be  far  under 
their  strength.  Another  great  deficiency 
was  in  the  estimated  expenditure  for 


this  war^about  £1,000,000  sterling  for 
the  year  1878-9  had  been  mentioned. 
But  the  very  small  cost  of  this  war 
for   the  remainder    of    this   year  was 
further  contrasted  with  the  flourishing 
state  of  the  finances.    That,  as  indicated 
by  the  Secretary  and  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  India,  had,  indeed,  taken  the 
country  by  surprise.     He  was  certainly 
not  prepared  to  find  that  there  should 
be  no  less  a  sum  than  £2,000,000  of 
surplus  on  the  Hevenues  of  India  in 
the  year   1878-9;  because,  in  the  last 
few  years,  there  had  been  deficiencies 
of  that  amount  in  the  ordinary  income 
as  against  the  ordinary  expenditure;  and 
it  was  difficult  for  him  to  comprehend 
how  the  surplus  had  sprung  up,  and  how 
it  would  be  available  to  carry  on  this 
war  without  resorting  to  other  financial 
sources.     The  statement  submitted  to 
the  House  as  to  how  this  surplus  arose 
was  so  arranged  as  to    be   incapable 
of  verification ;  because  the  Budget  for 
1878-9,  to  which  the  figures  referred, 
was  withheld.  The  figures  in  the  Memo- 
randum merely  stated  the  excesses  and 
deficiencies  on  several  items  of  income, 
without  showing  the  toted  sums  in  the 
Budget  on  which  those  charges  arose. 
The  remarkable  contrast  between  this 
flourishing  finance  and  the  figures   of 
the  Budget  for   1877-8,   the  last  laid 
before  Parliament,   was  found  in  the 
fact  that  that  Budget  showed  an  excess 
of   ordinary  expenditure  over   income 
to  the   extent  of  £3,383,381,  and,  in- 
cluding the  extraordinary  expenditure, 
to  the  extent  of  £8,286,666.  The  change, 
then,  from,  this  great  excess  of  outlay  to 
one  of  excess  of  income  over  expendi- 
ture, was  one  of  the  most  incompre- 
hensible of  all  financial  results.     He 
had  had  some  experience  in  War  Esti- 
mates.    The  cost  of  the  last  Afghan 
War    amounted    to  about    £4,000,000 
per  annum ;  and  while  there  were  18,000 
men  employed  in  it,  we  had  now  some- 
thing like  34,000  men — so  that  the  ex- 
pense of  the  present  war  mi^ht  be  ex- 
pected to  be  greater,  instead  of  much 
less,  than  that  of  the  former  war.     The 
sum  estimated  as  the  charge  for  this 
year  was  so  small  that  it  could  only  be 
shown  in  the  accounts  at  that  amount 
by  not  bringpbg  forward  the  charges 
actually  incurred,  on  the  plea  of  being 
mere  advances,  or  by  not  having  the 
bills  paid  sent  in  within  the  year.    Both 
practices  were  open  to  the  gravest  ob- 
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jection.  He  urged  upon  the  House  the 
necessity  of  carefully  looking  into  the 
finances  of  India,  for  he  believed  they 
were  in  a  most  dangerous  state.  In 
1842  Sir  Robert  Peel,  when  Prime  Mi- 
nister,  with  the  first  Afghan  War  still 
going  on,  said  the  time  might  come 
when  the  state  of  the  Indian  finances 
would  require  aid  from  this  country. 
He  thought  the  time  was  fast  coming 
when  the  apprehensions  of  Sir  Bobert 
Peel  on  that  subject  would  be  realized. 
Those  who  were  best  acquainted  with 
India  well  knew  how  serious  was  the 
danger  from  putting  on  additional  taxes. 
It  only  remained  to  protest  against  the 
increased  and  increasing  taxation  in 
India.  It  was  not  only  unfair  to  the 
people,  but  dangerous  to  our  power.  In 
the  East,  oppressive  taxation  was  the  main 
cause  of  dissatisfaction  and  the  cause  of 
risings  of  populations.  Instead  of  avcnd- 
ing  the  evil  ways  of  Eastern  Princes 
thoy  were  imitating  and  enforcing  their 
bad  courses,  and  with  the  more  danger, 
because  they  backed  up  that  practice  with 
a  powerful  military  force,  so  that  the 
openings  for  risings,  as  under  Native 
Bulers,  was  prevented.  The  result  would 
be  deadly  hatred  against  their  taxation 
and,  consequently,  of  their  rule.  Those 
remarks  were  made  with  regard  to 
the  speech  of  the  noble  Lord  uie  Vice 
President  (Lord  George  Hamilton), 
who  had,  he  regretted  to  hear,  again 
made  allusion  to  the  question  of  the 
equalization  of  taxation  in  India — as  if 
that  taxation  had  been  lessened.  It 
had,  on  the  contrary,  been  largely 
added  to,  on  the  pretext  of  providing 
for  famines.  And  the  first  use  made 
of  the  Fund  raised  for  that  object  was 
to  spend  it  in  war.  Again,  when  the 
noble  Lord  spoke  about  equalization  in 
reference  to  the  salt  tax,  he  should  have 
referred  to  the  great  inequalities  in  the 
land  tax.  It  was  a  fact — partly  in  con- 
sideration of  the  salt  tax  at  the  time 
of  the  permanent  settlement — that  in 
Bengal  that  land  tax  was  set  at  a  low 
rate,  in  comparison  with  the  area  and 
population ;  while  in  Madras  the  land 
tax  was  hi^h,  at  the  time  we  took  the 
territories  &om  the  Nabob  of  the  Car- 
uatic,  because  the  salt  tax  was  very 
moderate.  The  population  of  Bengal  was 
nearly  double  that  of  Madras,  and  the 
cultivated  area  was  believed  to  be  nearly 
double ;  and  yet  Madras  paid  £4,500,000 
for  land  tax,  and  Bengal  but  £3,000,000. 
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That  was  not  equal  taxation,  in  his  opi- 
nion.    The  land  tax  of  Madras  was 
settled  in  the  first  year  of  this  centoxy 
at  a  high  rate,  because  there  was  no 
salt  monopoly,  such  as  then  existed  in 
Bengal.    iBut  in  1805  a  small  salt  tax 
was  converted  into  a  dose  and  costly 
monopoly.    This  was  initiated  by  orders 
from  bengal,  and  since  then  many  addi- 
tions had  been  made  to  the  Madras 
burdens  under  the  same  dictation ;  and 
so  high  had  that  salt  impost  been  raised, 
that  Madras  alone  contributed  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  total  amount  collected  in 
aU  India  from  the  salt  tax.  He  declared 
it  was  unjust  to  impose  on  the  poorest 
classes  in  India  the  excessive  salt  tax,  as  it 
was  imposed  at  the  present  time.  Out  of 
a  net  income,  for  aU  India,  of  £37,000,000 
sterling,  £6,000,000  were  raised  from 
the  salt  tax,  and  the  bulk  of  that  amount 
from  the  classes  who  were,  above  all 
others,  most  unable  to  spare  the  money. 
Although  they  were  engaged  in  a  war 
with  Aighanistan,  no  person  could  tell  in 
what  way  they  intended  to  rectify  their 
Frontier.  They  had  hod,  with  respect  to 
Afghanistan,  different  proposals,  which 
included  very  large  operations,  thatmight 
involve  us  in  serious  difficxdties.     So  fiar 
back  as  1868  Sir  Henry  Bawlinson — 
then  a  Member  of  that  House — sub- 
mitted to  the  present  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  a  proposal  to  occupy  Herat, 
Gandahar,  and  Quetta.     Since  then  he 
had  become  a  Member  of  the  Council 
of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  had  pub- 
lished his  former  proposal,  with  a  state- 
ment of  the  garrison  needed  for  that 
occupation.    The  force  named,  of  10,000 
men,  appeared  very  far  below  the  num- 
ber neeaed.    The  Papers  recently  laid 
before  Parliament  were  totally  devoid 
of  proofs  in   support  of  our  proposed 
or  our  present  policy.     No  doubt  Lord 
Napier  of    Magdala    had    supplied    a 
Memorandum,  dated  in  May  last,  con- 
demning the  past  policy;   but  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind   that  Lord   Napier 
was  not  now  in  any  office  which  in- 
volved official  responsibiliW  for  Indian 
affairs.      Nay,    more;    although    Lord 
Napier  had    been  a    Member  of   the 
Governments  of  the  last  six  Viceroys — 
from  Lord  Canning  to  Lord  Lytton— « 
and  had  been  the  Commander-in-Chief 
of  Bombay  and  of  all  India,  yet  he  had 
never  before  recorded  disapproval  of  the 

East  XK)licy,  so  far  as  the  Papers  showed ; 
ut,  on  the  contrary,  had  opposed,  ps 
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lie  stated,  the  advance  on  Quetta.  In 
1867  the  Government  of  India  had  under 
their  consideration  a  proposal  to  advance 
tiieir  Forces  as  far  as  Quetta,  trhen 
General  Jacob  urged  this  advance.  But 
there  must  be  some  mistake  in  this ; 
because  General  Jacob  was  dead  before 
Lord  Napier  became  a  member  of  Lord 
Oanning's  Coimcil.  That  proposal  ema- 
nated m>m  the  Government  of  Bombay ; 
and  as  Lord  Napier  of  Magdala  was 
then  Gommander-m-Chief  of  the  Army 
of  that  Presidency,  it  might  be  sup* 
posed  that  his  opinion  on  this  miu- 
tazy  movement  must  have  been  ex- 
pressed. It  was  to  be  regretted  that 
these  Papers  had  been  kept  back  from 
Parliament;  because  they  saw  from 
chance  passages  that  the  proposal  was 
ftilly  considered  by  Lord  Lawrence's  Go- 
vernment. At  that  time  Sir  William 
Mansfield  was  Commander-in-Chief,  and 
his  Minute,  dated  October  5,  1867,  was 
entirely  against  the  advance  to  Quetta. 
Sir  Henry  Norman  also  stated  that  his 
Memorandum  of  October  5,  1867,  con- 
tained strong  opinions  against  that 
advance.  They  also  learnt  that  other 
Minutes  were  recorded  by  Lord  Law- 
rence and  members  of  the  Council  en- 
tirely at  variance  with  the  proposals 
then  made;  but  those  Minutes  had 
never  been  laid  before  Parliament, 
though  repeated  applications  had  been 
made  for  them.  Tnat  was  more  objec- 
tionable, because  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  then  Secretary 
of  State ;  and  it  would  be  useful  to  con- 
trast his  then  views  with  those  of  the 
present  Ctovemment  as  to  our  move- 
ments in  advance.  It  might  also  be 
inferred  from  the  Papers  that  the  cost 
of  that  proposal  was  calculated  out ;  so 
that  when  Sir  William  Mansfield  op- 
posed the  advance  on  Quetta,  he  pro- 
Dably  thought  that  the  money  to  be 
spent  on  that  movement  might  be  better 
employed,  without  going  so  far  away 
from  the  base  of  our  operations.  Those 
Papers  should  be  produced,  not  only 
to  supply  information,  but  to  enable 
the  House  to  ascertain  the  then  views  of 
the  Bombay  Commander-in-Chief.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  James)  having  quoted  the 
strong  speeches  of  the  noble  Lord  the 
Postmaster  General  in  1842  against  the 
former  Afghan  War,  he  (Sir  George 
Balfour)  would  quote  from  a  {lamphlet 
published  by  the  noble  Lord  in  1848| 
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in  which  he  described  the  Chinese  and 
Afghan  Wars  of  that  time  as  a  piece  of 
insolent  dictation  on  ourpart,  andhemust 
express  his  regret  that  the  noble  Lord, 
when  in  Office,  had  now  changed  his 
opinions  in  favour  of  the  justice  of  this 
war.  The  pamphlet  of  the  noble  Lord 
was  worthy  the  perusal  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers. In  it  would  be  found  lamenta- 
tions over  the  ruin  and  desolation  which 
was  coming  on  England  by  reason  of 
our  wars  and  our  wasteful  expenditure, 
public  and  private.  This  decay  of  Eng- 
land was  then  the  fashion  of  a  set  of 
young  men  to  put  forward ;  and  the 
noble  Lord  urged,  as  an  indication  of 
that  decadence,  the  decrease  of  May- 
poles. But  a  far  more  sensible  state- 
ment was  therein  made  by  the  noble 
Lord,  who  pointed  out  that  the  nation 
had  recently  spent 

"Untold  millions  in  slaughtering  the  Af- 
ghans and  the  Chinese,  because  the  former 
would  not  submit  to  our  insolent  dictation, 
and  the  latter  to  our  invasion  of  their  fiscal 
Code." 

These  last  quoted  youthful  views  were 
far  more  consistent  with  right  and  ju8« 
tice  than  those  now  held  by  the  noble 
Lord  as  to  the  necessity  for  tnis  war,  and 
as  to  our  right  to  occupy  Quetta  under 
Treaty  rights.  No  doubt  a  Treaty  made 
in  1854  with  the  Khan  of  Khelat  did  give 
that  right ;  but  there  were  two  Treaties 
made  in  1839  by  Sir  Alexander  Bumes, 
and  another  by  Sir  James  Outram  in 
1841,  which  distinctly  recognized  Khelat» 
as  owninff  allegiance  and  fealty  to  the 
Afghan  Government.  The  Treaty  of 
1841  was  cancelled  by  the  Treaty  of 
1854,  but  not  with  the  consent  of  the 
Buler  of  Afghanistan;  and  the  1839 
Treaty  had  never  been  abrogated, 
though  they  had  styled  it  a  *'  dead 
letter."  On  those  grounds,  the  occu- 
pation of  Quetta  had  always  appeared 
to  him  a  very  doubtful  matter ;  and  he 
had  always  thought  that  the  Ameer  of 
Afghanistan  had  a  fair  claim  to  bo  con- 
sulted, and  his  objections  removed,  bo- 
fore  we  marched  our  troops  to  Quetta. 
We  had  entered  into  a  Treaty,  by  force 
and  violence,  with  the  Khan  of  Khelat ; 
whereas  we  should  at  that  very  time 
have  arranged  with  Dost  Mahomed, 
when  that  Ameer  was  our  friend,  for 
leave  to  occupy  Quetta.  The  scheme 
had  been  furtner  developed;  and  now 
the  intention  was,  to  all  appearance,  to 
o<)cupy  Candahar,  and  probably  eventu* 

3  K 
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ally  to  force  us  on  to  Herat.  He  warned 
the  Oovemment  against  the  danger  of 
their  policy.  It  involved  ve^  serious 
complications  and  difficulties.  Their  pre- 
sent costly  Army  in  India  was  quite  in- 
sufficient for  the  additional  strain  for 
those  new  garrisons.  The  finances  of 
India  could  not  be  increased,  and  their 
political  responsibilities  must  be  vastly 
swelled  up.  And  he  regretted  that  those 
complications  had  been  brought  about 
by  the  Government  refusing  to  con- 
tinue the  negotiations  with  the  Ameer. 
With  regard  to  the  Ameer's  main  objec- 
tion to  the  more  close  alliance  between 
the  Governments — namely,  the  admis- 
sion of  British  officers  into  his  coun- 
try— he  might  remind  the  House  that 
when  they  were  taking  up  the  cause  of 
Shah  Soojah  he  had  particularly  re- 
quested that  British  officers  should  not 
be  allowed  to  interfere  with  his  Govern- 
ment— a  circumstance  that  proved  the 
desire  of  the  Afghans  for  absolute  inde- 
pendence. Even  when  Sir  John  Law- 
rence and  Sir  Herbert  Edwardes  nego- 
tiated the  1857  Treaty  with  Dost  Ma- 
homed, and  though  they  then  agreed 
to  pay  large  subsidies,  yet  that  Eulor 
insisted  on  conditions  which  so  tho- 
roughly restricted  the  interference  of 
British  officers  as  to  enable  the  Buler 
at  Candahar  to  keep  the  Lumsden  Mis- 
sion— sent  there  to  see  to  the  proper 
application  of  our  funds — in  a  virtual 
state  of  imprisonment.  It  was  much  to 
be  regretted  that  the  war  had  been 
begun,  or  had  been  found  necessary, 
from  the  forced  closing  of  the  negotia- 
tions. He  could  not  help  thinking  that 
if  Sir  Lewis  Pelly,  Major  Cavagnari, 
and  Dr.  BeUew  had  been  allowed  to 
curry  on  their  negotiations  by  them- 
selves, under  general  instructions  from 
the  Viceroy,  they  would  have  been  more 
successful  in  securing  an  agreement  on 
all  essentials,  without  entailing  conditions 
hateful  to  the  people  and  Kulers  of  Af- 
glianistan.  The  freedom  formerly  given 
to  Indian  politicians  to  work  out  nego- 
tiations on  broad  instructions,  without 
too  close  an  adherence  to  details,  was  the 
secret  of  success  in  past  years.  When 
negotiators  met  with  less  interference, 
they  were  individually  interested  in  se- 
curing agreement.  With  those  remarks 
he  would  close  by  adding  that,  in  all 
probability,  the  result  of  the  war  would 
be  to  reduce,  rather  than  increase,  their 
influence  within  India;  and  he   could 
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only  regret  that  the  position  which  the 
Government  had  taken  up  to  Btrensthen 
their  Frontiers  would  produce  8ac£  evil 
residts  as  to  endanger  the  peace  and  ae* 
curity  of  the  heart  of  the  l^pire. 

Mb.  BALFOXJB  said,  that  not  lomg 
since  the  Govemment  had  been  taunted 
by  the  Opposition  with  makine  airange- 
ments  which  would  confuse  ue  duoua- 
sion  before  the  House ;  but  now  the 
Opposition  had  themselyes  inflicted  this 
inconvenience  on  the  House  by  intro- 
ducing into  that  debate  speeches  with  a 
speciiu  bearing  upon  the  question  they 
nad  been  considering  last  week.  This 
example  he  did  not  propose  to  follow. 
He  would  confine  himself  to  two  ques- 
tions— namely,  the  legality  of  the  Go- 
vernment's action  with  refi;ard  to  the  Act 
of  1858,  which  had  been  disputed  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Greenwich,  and  the  question  raised  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett)  as  to  whether  this  was  or  was 
not  an  Indian  War.  With  regard  to 
the  first  of  these  questions,  he  would 
not  enter  into  any  minute  verbal  criti- 
cisms. He  relied  upon  the  intention  of 
the  Legislature  in  passing  the  54th  clause 
of  the  Act.  There  could  be  no  doubt 
that  its  object  had  been  rightly  described 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich.  It  had  in  view,  as 
he  had  stated,  a  limitation  of  the  power 
of  the  Crown  in  declaring  war.  But  the 
accuracy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  ended  there.  Thero  could  be  no 
doubt  that  the  whole  object  of  that 
clause  was  to  put  the  making  of  war 
with  Indian  troops  on  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  the  making  of  war  with  Eng- 
lish troops.  Its  purpose  was  not  to  put 
extra  rostraints  upon  the  Boyal  Prero- 
gative in  India,  but  to  reduce  the  power 
of  the  Crown  in  India  to  the  same  foot- 
ing on  which  it  stood  with  respect  to 
English  troops  in  Europe — for  pre- 
viously to  1 858  the  Eoyal  Prorogative 
in  India  had  been  much  groater  than  at 
home.  This  view  had  the  support  of 
many  high  authorities.  The  late  Lord 
Derby,  for  example,  at  the  time  of  the 
Abyssinian  War,  had  declared  that  the 
object  of  the  Act  of  1858  was  to  ^lace 
the  Crown  in  exactly  the  same  position 
in  India  as  it  alroady  occupied  in 
Europe.  During  the  20  years  that  had 
elapsed  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  the 
English  Government  had  twice  pursued 
pr^nsely  the  same  course  as  on  the  pre* 
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sent  ooeanon— -in  the  Abyeeiman  War 
and  the  Qiina  War  of  1869-60.  The 
latter  war  was  carried  on  by  a  liinietry 
of  which  the  right  hon.  Qentleman  the 
Membcnr  for  Ghreenwioh  was  Chan- 
cellor of  Ezoheauer;  and  on  that 
occasion  the  risnt  hon.  Gentleman 
dealt  with  renrd  to  Indian  Bevenuee 
preoiaely  aa  tiie  present  Ctoyemment 
were  now  doing.  In  the  debates  upon 
the  Abyssinian  War  the  rij^ht  hon. 
(Jmitleman  raised  the  same  objection  as 
now,  and  he  had  been  met  by  the  reply 
that  he  and  his  Colleagues  had  acted 
similarly  wiih  regard  to  the  China  War. 
His  answer  was  that  that  was  a  case  of 
sudden  and  urgent  necessity,  and  that 
therefore  their  action  had  been  covered 
by  the  Act.  But  surely  in  the  present 
case,  as  in  every  other,  it  lay  with  the 
Qoyemment  to  decide  what  was  and 
what  was  not  a  case  of  urgent  necessity. 
If  that  were  not  so  the  clause  of  the  Act 
of  1858  was  no  more  than  waste  paper. 
He  would  now  pass  on  to  the  pomt  of 
equi^  which  had  been  raised  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Faw- 
cett).  The  hon.  Member  had  more  than 
once  announced  beforehand  to  the 
House  that  he  could  prove  this  war  to 
be,  on  the  showing  of  the  Government 
themselves,  a  European  war;  and  he 
CMt.  Balfour)  had,  therefore,  looked 
ibrward  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber with  much  curiosity.  But  when  it 
came  to  the  point  they  found  that  his 
only  argument  was  founded  upon  the 
use  of  the  word  "Imperialism" — a 
word  which  had  been  used  much  more 
often  on  the  other  side  of  the  House 
than  by  the  supporters  of  the  Govern- 
ment. The  hon.  Member  had  touched 
upon  the  subject  very  lightly,  and  had 
soon  g^ne  off  to  his  favourite  topic — ^the 
poverty  of  India  and  the  riches  of  Eng- 
land, the  selfish  conduct  of  Anglo- 
Indians,  and  the  general  shortcomings 
of  Secretaries  of  State.  The  argument 
from  Imperialism  amounted  to  very 
little,  because  the  word  was  used  to  sig- 
nify a  good  many  different  things.  His 
definition  of  it  was  this — that  they  re- 
cognized themselves  as  parts  of  a  great 
Empire  spread  over  the  world  which  had 
great  responsibilities  and  duties ;  and, 
further,  tnat  this  was  not  a  burden  to 
be  grumbled  at  and  thrown  off  at  the 
first  opportunity,  but  one  that  had  great 
privileges  which  no  ihglish  €knrem«> 
ment  would  have  the  courage  to  throw 


off,  whatever  its  Members  might  say 
when  they  were  not  in  power.  There 
could  be  no  doubt  but  that  the  imme- 
diate occasion  of  the  war  was  an  insult 
offered  to  England ;  but  the  more  pro- 
found cause  of  the  war  was  the  neces- 
sity which  every  Indian  Ctovemment 
felt,  and  must  fed,  of  keeping  Afghan- 
istan in  such  a  position  that  it  shomd  be 
not  a  menace,  but  a  cause  of  safety  to 
India.  That  feeling  lay  at  the  root  of 
all  our  Indian  policy,  and  it  was  on  that 
ground  that  he  asserted  that  if  ever  a 
war  could  be  correctly  described  as  an 
Indian  war,  this  one  deserved  that  title. 
Were  we  to  leave  India  to*morrow,  our 
successors  would  at  once  find  that 
Afffhanistan  was  not  a  place  which  could 
be  left  to  become  the  centre  of  intrigue 
and  of  military  operations  against  uiat 
country.  That  was  the  case  before  we 
went  to  India ;  it  was  the  case  now,  and 
it  would  be  the  case  after  we  left  there. 
Even  if  England  had  not  been  the  pos- 
sessor of  India,  the  Bussian  movement 
in  that  direction  would  have  been  made 
sooner  or  later.  In  these  circumstances, 
the  House  could  not  do  better  than  re- 
iect  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney. 

Sib  WILFBID  LAWSON  :  Sir,  al- 
though there  has  been  a  long  debate  on 
the  Amendment  to  the  Address,  the 
House  will  remember  that  this  is  the 
debate  which  we  are  specially  summoned 
to  carry  on,  for  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  explained  to  us  that 
Parliament  was  summoned  for  the  pur- 
pose of  fulfilling  the  statutory  obliga- 
tion which  made  it  necessary  to  consult 
the  House  of  Commons,  by  which  the 
money  is  to  be  provided  for  carrying  on 
the  war  in  which  we  are  unfortunately 
engaged.  That  is  the  subject  which  we 
have  now  to  discuss ;  but  we  cannot  dis- 
cuss this  matter  simply  as  a  matter  of 
revenue  and  finance.  1  think  when  you 
discuss  finance  it  necessarily  involves 
the  discussion  of  the  policy  which  has 
rendered  it  necessary  for  you  to  raise 
the  money.  We  met  on  Thursday  week ; 
and  the  next  morning  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  read  in  ''  the  leading  jour- 
nal "  that  Parliament  was  opened  under 
very  "  happy  auspices."  Why,  on  that 
very  day,  an  hour  after  we  had  met,  one 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  sit  on 
the  Ministerial  Benches  got  up  and  told 
us  of  a  battle  which  had  tfULcn  place 
in  Afghanistan,  and  read  a  telegram 
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Btating  that  a  very  large  number  of  the 
enemy  had  been  killed,  and  50  of  our 
own  men  and  two  well-known  officers 
had  lost  their  lives.  That  was  a  day  of 
slaughter  and  disaster  in  that  country, 
and  it  seems  to  me  extraordinary  that  in 
a  Christian  country  that  should  be  called 
a  Parliament  meeting  ''under  happy 
auspices."  In  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  she  said  that  we  should  give  full 
deliberation  to  this  Afghan  War — and 
by  fully  deliberating  I  mean  gravely 
considering  whether  the  war  in  which 
wo  are  engaged  is  a  war  of  policy  and 
justice,  or  whether  it  might  have  been 
avoided  and  put  a  stop  to.  I  do  not  think 
that  is  a  question  which  we  can  discuss  at 
too  great  length.  The  lives  of  our  soldiers 
are  at  stake,  and  that  is  a  matter  to 
which  too  much  importance  cannot  be 
attached.  I  have  heard  debates  in  this 
House  as  to  saving  the  life  of  some 
criminal  under  sentence  of  death,  and 
the  House  did  not  think  it  unnecessary 
to  debate  at  length  whether  the  man's 
life  should  be  taken  or  spared.  Is  it  not 
equally  important  to  consider  the  lives 
of  our  brave  soldiers  now  engaged  in 
warfare  in  a  distant  land  ? — 

**  For  when  the  life  of  man  is  in  debate, 
No  time  can  he  too  long,  no  pains  too  g^reat." 

But  that  is  not  the  only  thing  that 
makes  our  meeting  a  disastrous  one. 
There  were  other  things  to  be  con- 
sidered. There  is  an  African  War  loom- 
ing behind ;  we  have  banks  breaking, 
mills  stopping,  masters  failing,  and  men 
starving;  and,  so  far  from  meeting 
under  **  happy  auspices,"  I  think  the 
House  has  never  met  under  more 
gloomy,  humiliating,  depressing,  and 
disastrous  circumstances.  Let  us,  then, 
discuss  whether  this  Afghan  "War  is  cal- 
culated to  brighten  the  state  of  things 
which  I  have  described.  I  am  glad  this 
question  has  been  brought  under  discus- 
sion in  the  House  of  Commons,  because 
it  seems  to  me  we  have  been  living  for 
the  last  two  years  in  what  might  be 
called  a  Beign  of  Terror.  We  have  not 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  free  discussion  in 
this  country.  P' Hear,  hear!"]  I  hear  the 
noble  Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding- 
tonshire (Lord  Elcho)  cheer.  I  do  not 
know  whether  he  cheers  the  remark,  or 
is  delighted  at  the  fact  that  free  discus- 
sion has  been  put  down.  He  knows,  as 
well  as  I  do,  that  if  anybody  dared, 
in  London  at   any  rate,  to   speak  in 
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favour  of  peace,  he  would  .be  assailed, 
not  only  with  sneers  and  abuse,  but 
with  sticks  and  threats  of  violence. 
['*  Hear,  hear !"]  Does  the  noble  Lord 
who  cheered  remember  the  meetings  in 
Hyde  Park  ?  I  do  not  know  whether  he 
led  the  brigade  on  that  occasioni  but  he 
was  very  likely  among  them.  It  is 
not  out  of  place  to  allude  to  this,  for  I 
see  by  the  papers  that  a  new  patriotic 
association  has  been  formed  with  the 
object  of  informing  and  enlightening 
public  opinion.  That  is,  they  intena 
to  inform  the  public  of  what  their 
opinions  are,  ana  to  take  good  care  to 
put  down  everybody  else  who  expresses 
different  opinions.  That  is  what  is 
called  patriotism.  I  think,  like  the  noble 
Lord,  they  are  yeiy  mistaken  patriota. 
Patriotism  does  not  consist  in  singing 
''Eule  Britannia"  from  morning  tiU 
night,  in  flinging  dead  cats,  or  in  sitting 
in  a  snug  Editor's  room  and  writing 
leading  articles  hounding  on  your  coun- 
trymen to  the  slaughter  and  the  death 
you  yourseK  dare  not  face.  Those  are 
the  true  patriots  who  stand  up  for  the 
truth  even  when  it  is  unpopular ;  and 
there  was  far  more  patriotism  in  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bedford  (Mr. 
Whitbread)  bringing  forward  his  Reso- 
lution— which  he  did  in  a  masterly  man- 
ner— even  though  he  advocated  an  un- 
popular cause,  than  in  singing  "  Jingo  " 
songs  and  ''  Eule  Britannia."  I  think 
that  even  in  Her  Majesty's  gracious 
Speech  from  the  Throne  the  Government 
did  not  deal  frankly  with,  the  House. 
The  Ministers  make  Her  Majesty  say — 
'*  I  receive  from  all  foreign  I?ower8  as- 
surances of  their  friendly  feelings." 
That  may  be  the  truth,  but  it  does  not 
express  the  whole  truth ;  because  I  am 
quite  sure  there  can  be  no  friendly  feel- 
ings entertained  by  them  towards  Bussia. 
You  call  this  a  war  with  Afghanistan, 
but  you  are  really  fighting  Eussia. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it.  Why, 
the  greatest  panic-monger  in  the  country 
would  not  be  afraid  of  anything  that 
Afghanistan  could  do.  Even  the  noble 
Lord  the  Member  for  Hadding^n- 
shire  would  not  be  afraid  of  the  Af- 
ghans, and  the  right  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Tamworth  (Sir  Eobert 
Peel) — the  King  of  the  Jingoes — would 
not  be  so  absurd  as  to  say  that  we 
were  afraid  of  anything  the  A^hans 
could  do.  No : — and  because  you  were 
afiraid  to  attack  Eussia,  afraid  to  attack 
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the  big  one,  you  set  to  work  to  fight  the 
little  one.  ThdX  appears  to  me  to  be  as 
plain  as  any  fact  in  ancient  or  modem 
history.  Do  you  remember  what  you 
did  at  the  Island  of  Tanna?  It  ap- 
peared that  a  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted, and  one  of  Her  Majesty's  ships 
was  sent  to  catch  the  murderer.  They 
coidd  not  catch  him,  but  they  caught  his 
brother,  and  found  out  to  their  satisfac- 
tion that,  although  the  man  had  not  com- 
mitted the  murder,  he  no  doubt  would 
have  done  so  if  his  brother  had  not  done 
it  for  him — and  so  they  hanged  him.  A 
Correspondent  of  one  of  the  newspapers, 
writing  of  this  transaction,  said — 

"  It  is  too  soon  now  to  know  what  will  bo  the 
effect  of  this  act  on  the  inhabitants  of  tho 
Island,  but  aU  seem  to  acquiesce  in  its  justice.'* 

That  came  before  the  House  of  Commons 
last  year,  and  the  Government  had  a  bad 
quarter  of  an  hour.  They  did  not  at- 
tempt to  defend  the  act,  and  the  House 
condemned  it.  I  believe,  in  like,  man- 
.  ner,  the  time  will  come  when  this  coun- 
try will  say  there  is  nothing  to  bo  proud 
of  in  those  Afghan  victories,  and  that 
this  war  is  what  I  do  not  hesitate  to  call 
it — a  cowardly,  a  cruel,  and  a  con- 
temptible war.  I  sometimes  wonder 
what  has  become  of  our  former  boasted 
English  generosity.  Are  we  the  same 
nation  that  used  to  sympathize  with  the 
wrongs  of  Poland  and  the  oppression  of 
Hungary,  when  we  are  now  backing  up 
this  Government  of  ours  in  fighting  to 
put  down  the  independence  and  freedom 
of  a  nation  that  has  never  done  us  any 
harm  ?  Just  suppose  the  case  reversed. 
Suppose  Bussia  had  been  forcing  herself 
on  Afghanistan  and  doing  what  we  are 
doing  now.  What  articles  we  should 
have  had  in  The  Daily  Telegraph  and 
Times ;  how  we  should  be  called  on  to 
succour  those  patriots  who  are  defend- 
ing their  mountain  homes !  But  now, 
the  case  being  reversed,  we  being  the 
invaders  and  tyrants  and  oppressors, 
nothing  is  too  bad  for  these  wretched 
people,  and  nothing  too  good  for  us,  who 
are  carrying  on  this  wickedness  and  op- 
pression. And  this  just  after  we  had 
been  told  with  such  a  flourish  of  trum- 
pets that  we  had  gained  *' peace  with 
honour."  The  official  Papers  show  that 
the  Government  have  been  inventing 
pretexts,  creating  opportunities,  and 
taking  advantage.  This  is  not  a  very 
nice  story  for  Englishmen  to  read.    I 
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say  this  is  war  with  dishonour, 
and  dishonour  that  will  long  adhere 
to  the  name  of  this  country.  We 
all  remember  Talleyrand  saying  that 
words  were  made  to  conceal  ourthoughts. 
This  Blue  Book  which  tho  Government 
have  presented  us  with  was  given  us 
to  conceal  their  policy.  In  one  of  the 
most  memorable  debates  of  last  Session 
the  Home  Secretary  said  there  was  **  a 
lying  spirit  "  abroad.  That  lying  spirit 
was  probably  abroad  on  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  it  pervaded  the  other  side 
of  the  House  to  an  equal  extent.  But 
suppose  the  state  of  things  into  which 
we  have  unfortimately  been  drawn  had 
been  brought  about  in  the  most  honour- 
able manner,  surely  we  need  not  have 
rushed  into  the  war  with  such  haste. 
An  hon.  Member  who  sits  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  whose  observa- 
tions may  therefore  be  received  with 
some  respect  by  my  hon.  Friends  oppo- 
site, discussing  with  me  the  career  of 
the  present  Administration  up  to  the 
close  of  the  last  Session,  said — '*The 
present  Government  were  put  into  power 
for  the  purpose  of  doing  nothing,  and 
they  had  groat  trouble  in  doing  it  until 
the  Obstructives  came  to  their  assist- 
ance." Now,  the  Obstructives  are,  for 
the  time,  quiet.  I  believe  they  are  busy 
digesting  the  million  that  was  given  to 
them  to  keep  them  quiet  last  year  ;  and 
as  the  Government  were  deprived  of 
their  assistance  in  doing  nothing  they 
entered  into  war  —  if  it  should  not 
rather  be  termed  massacre — with  this 
miserable  Ameer  to  turn  attention  away 
from  their  other  policies  and  to  give 
them  another  lease  of  power.  I  say 
that,  because  it  is  so  difficult  to  arrive 
at  what  the  war  was  really  made  for. 
First  we  had  Lord  Cranbrook's  des- 
patch, full  of  all  sorts  of  reasons  for  the 
war.  Then  we  had  another  statement 
from  tho  noble  Lord  which  amounted  to 
this — that  he  had  got  a  surplus  from  the 
Indian  Revenue,  and  might  as  well 
spend  it  in  fighting  the  Afghans.  And 
how  was  this  surplus  obtained?  By  the 
opium  monopoly ;  and  so  it  has  come  to 
this — that  we  get  money  by  poisoning 
the  Chinese  and  spend  it  in  killing  the 
Afghans.  I  have  got  a  new  reason  for 
the  war  this  afternoon.  If  anybody 
turns  to  Tlie  Eeho  he  will  fiud  a  letter 
from  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  and  that 
excellent  Prelate  defends  and  supports 
this  attack  on  the  Afghans    and    tliQ 
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slaughter  of  the  Ameer's  subjeots.    He 
says  he  does  so  because  he  is  interested 
in  the  blessed  work  of  the  propagation 
of  the  Gospel — and  he  eoes  on  to  explain 
that  he  thinks  England  will  carry  on  the 
work  much  better  than  the  Bussians. 
80  that  all  the  Border  Chiefs  who  haye 
made  friends  with  us,  and  all  the  wild 
hill  tribes  wo  have  heard  so  much  of, 
are  simply  one  branch  of  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.     So  much  for  the  reasons  of  these 
statesmen  and  ecclesiastics.     But  that  is 
not  the  real  reason  of  the  war.     I  go  to 
the  fountain  head.     I  go  to  an  after- 
dinner  speech  delivered  at  the  Guildhall 
by  the  Prime  Minister.    I  do  so  because 
the    Prime    Minister    emphasized   his 
statement    by  saying    that     erroneous 
reports  had  gone  abroad,  but  that  there, 
at  the  Guildhall,  words  of  sense  and 
truth  were  spoken;  and  in  the  awful 
presence  of  the  Lord  Mayor  he  declared 
what  was  the  real  reason  of  this  war. 
He  said  that  it  was  to  get  "  a  scientific 
Frontier" — to  rectify  our   Frontier.     I 
know  what  that  means;  it  means  rob- 
bery— neither    more     nor    less.       The 
Prime  Minister  is  a  master  of  phrases, 
lie  once  said  he  had  "concentrated" 
the  Sultan;  which  meant  that  he  had 
cut  him  in  pieces — and  this  "  rectifica- 
tion" which  ne  talked  about  was  notiiing 
more  than  robbing  and   shootine  the 
Afghans  on  purpose  to  get  hold  of  their 
property,  to    which  they  have  a  right, 
and  to  which  England  has  none.     That 
is  the  policy    of  Enfl^land,   and  I  am 
ashamed  at  it.    Lord  Beaoonsfield  is  a 
modem  Ahab,  and  the  wretched  Ameer 
is  Naboth  the  Jezreelite.    But  that  is 
not  the  worst  of  it.      There  are  in  this 
House  328  accomplices  of  Ahab  who  sup- 
port him  in  this  policy  of  robbing  his 
neighbour's  vineyard.    I  am  thankful 
that  I  was  able  to  record  mv  vote — and 
I  shall  ever  be  thankful,  although  in  a 
minority — against  a  policy  so  atrocious. 
I  should  like  to  clear  myself  from  being 
supposed  to  agree  entirely  with  aU  that 
has  Deen  said  by  many  eminent  speakers 
on  this  question  on  nay  own  side  of  the 
House.      The  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton)  has  spoken  with  a  pluck  and  vigour 
which  no  one  admires  more  than  my- 
self ;  but  I  did  not  agree  with  him  when 
he  said  that,  although  he  had  a  strong 
conviction  tiiat  the  poliinr   of  the  (Go- 
vernment which    has  lea  to  this  war  I 
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against  the  Ameer  was  not  capable  of 
j  ustification,  yet  that  he  had  no^  intentioa 
of  opposing  any  measure  having  for  its 
object  the  refusal  of  means  whereby  to 
carry  on  the  war.      It  has  also  been 
said  that  although  the  war  may  be  con- 
demned, yet  those  who  condemn  it  are 
ready  to  grant  the  means  of  brinflnng  it 
to  an  honourable  oonduaion.     In  my 
opinion,  if  you  are  engaged  in  a  dis- 
honourable    enterprise    there    is    no 
honour  except  in  getting  out  of  it  as 
early  as  possible.    I  would  not  fight  in 
any  case  m  which  I  oould  not  use  the 
good  old  words,  "  God  defend  the  right !" 
and  Gt>d  is  never  on  the  side  of  injustice 
and  robbery.     I  shall  therefore  give  no 
assistance   in    the  way    of    providing 
means  to  carry  on  this  wicked  war.  Why 
should  the  noble  Lord  not  have  gone 
further,  and  have  said  that  he  would 
stop  the  war  altogether?     I  was  de- 
lighted to  hear  him  speak  out  so  man- 
fully as  he  did  when  he  advised  the 
recall  of  LordLytton,  who,  in  my  opinion, 
is  one  of  the  worst  of  the  promoters  of 
this  sad  business.    But  why  not  recall 
the  troops  also  ?    There  will  be  no  more 
loss  of  prestige  in  the  one  case  than  in 
the  other.      You  say  you  would  lose 
prestige  and  glory ;  but  surely  the  House 
ought  to  remember  that  honour  is  worth 
more  than  gloxy.    I  believe  that  your 
prestige  woidd  be  increased,  even  among 
these    savage  tribes,   by  acting  in    a 
strictly  honourable  and  honest  way.  The 
policy  of  the  Government  is  one  that  we 
cannot  defend ;  and  the  more  we  protest 
ag^nst  it  the  more  will  be  the  satisfac- 
tion with  which  we  shall  go  back  to 
keep  Christmas  in  the  ooontry,  for  our 
hands  and  consciences  will  be  free  of 
the  blood  of  those  imfortunate  Indiana 
who  are  being  slaughtered  in  distant 
lands.      But  who    is  to  pay    for  this 
war  ?     I  am  inclined  to  adopt  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney's  view    of  this 
matter.    Supposing  some  foreign  Power 
were   to   attack  us,   and   the  scene  of 
operations  was  to  be  in  Ireland,  and 
that  aU  the   military  operations  were 
carried   on    there — ^vou  would  not  go 
and  say — **  Ireland  is  in  danger,  there- 
fore   make    Ireland  jpav.  "     No — ^you 
know  the  reason  why  is  because  Ireland 
has  Bepresentatives  in  this  House  to 
defend  her  interests.    The  hon.  Members 
for  Cavan  and  Meath  are  Members  of 
this  House,  and  you  dare  not  do  it.  I  do 
not  believe  the  Government  would  dare 
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propose  to  put  this  money  on  India, 
if  tiiere  were  an  Indian  Biggar  and 
Pamell.    Bat  India  is  not  represented, 
and  therefore  the  present  proposal  is 
before  us.    Her  Majesty's  GoTemment 
are  responsible  for  this  war — the  people 
made  the  present  Gh>Yemment,  the  people 
elected  the  ConsenratiYe  Party,  and  the 
electors  of  this  Kingdom  ought  to  be 
called  upon  topay  for  the  mischief  they 
have  done.    What  have  the  Indians  to 
do  with  it?    They  are  not  Christians, 
and  therefore  do  not  want  all  this  blood- 
shed.   You  have  had  your  great  majo- 
rity, and  you  have  outvoted  us,  and  you 
may  think  all  things  are  going  swim- 
mingly.  I  am  not  so  sure  of  that.    It  is 
25  years  since  we  had  the  Crimean  War. 
That  was  a  popular  war — ^the  right  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  and  Mr.  Cobden 
were  almost   alone  in  condemning  it. 
But  this  is  not  a  popular  war ;  and  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  Member  for  Morpeth 
(Mr.  Burt)  in  his  belief  that  the  great 
mass  of  the  working  classes  are  against 
it,  and  at  any  rate  that  hon.  Member, 
who  comes  much  in  contact  with  the 
masses,  stated  that  he  had  not  met  a 
sin|^le  working  man  who  was  in  favour 
of  it.     The  Nonconformists  are  against 
it,  and  it  has  been  condemned  in  manly, 
outspoken  language  by  Dr.  Plumptre, 
who  spoke  as  a  minister  of  the  National 
Church ;  and  for  his  outspokenness  and 
honesty  I  do  not  suppose  tiiat  he  will  be 
appointed  to  the  See  of  Durham.    The 
policy  of  this  war  is  a  policy  of  revenge, 
and  that  appointment  will  probably  be 
given  to  a  sanguinary  Christian.    I  have 
said  that  the  war  is  yours  and  the  work- 
ing classes  are  not  with  vou  ;  but  there 
was  a  voice  heard  in  this  House  last 
night  from  Bristol — and  that  proclaims 
the  change  that  is  going  on  in  the  coun- 
try. Is  there  any  Member  of  this  House 
during  last  Session  who  does  not  perceive 
the  change  that  has  come  over  the  spirit 
of  the  Opposition  ?    You  see  that  we  are 
full  of  energy  and  spirit.    We  are  full 
of  hope  ajid  energy,  because  we  know  the 
country  is  with  us,  and  will  soon  endorse 
our  condemnation  of  the  flagitious  policy 
of  the  Qovemment.  The  more  this  policy 
is  looked  into  the  more  it  will  be  con- 
demned.    The  voice  which  we  have  just 
heard  from  the  West  of  England  is  only 
the  prelude  of  the  full  volume  of  public 
opinion  which,  before  many  months  are 
over,    will    condemn    the    Government 
who  have  thought  that  might  is  right, 


and  who  maintain  the  doctrine,  that  moral 
wrong  can  be  politically  justifiable  and 
who  have  acted  upon  the  mischievous 
pretence  that  British  interests  can  be  per- 
manently maintained  at  the  sacrifice  of 
British  honour. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the  elo- 
quence of  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
K>r  Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  could 
not  persuade  him,  that  the  war  in  Af- 
ghanistan was  unnecessary  and  there- 
fore unjust,   although    his  belief   was 
that,   through    the   vacillation,   not  so 
much  of  the  present,  but  of  the  last  Ad- 
ministration in  their  negotiations  with, 
and  the  treatment  of,  the  Ameer,  Shere 
Ali,  the  Ameer  was  induced  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  England  for  that  pro- 
tection  which,   immediately  after    the 
lamented  death  of  Lord  Mayo,  he  openly 
asked  for  from  his  successor.  Lord  North- 
brook.     The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs 
had  quoted  the  Ameer's  application  in 
the  course  of  his  speech  on  a  former 
night.     It  was  made  in  the  month  of 
Ma^,  1872,  and  his  (Mr.  Newdegate's) 
behef  was  that,  if  at  that  time  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  had  offered  to  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanistan  the  Treaty  (which 
had  since  been  offered  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government),   before  the    influence   of 
Bussia    had    become    predominant    at 
Cabul,  and  before  the  Ameer  was  com- 
mitted— as  no  doubt  he  was  now  com- 
mitted— to  the  Bussian  Government,  the 
Ameer  would  have  seen  that  in  the  suc- 
cessor of  Lord  Mayo  he  had  found  the 
same  friendly,  the  same  bold  spirit  as 
he  had  recognized  in  him.     But  this 
was,  properly,  the  subject  of  the  recent 
debate,  and  he  would  now  come  to  the 
matter  of  business  before  the  House. 
The  proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment was  that  this  House  should  grant 
them  an  unlimited  credit  upon  the  Be- 
venues    of  India.    Before    the    House 
entered  upon  the  subject,  the  House 
had  nothing  in  the  shape  of  an  Estimate 
submitted  to  them ;  but  the  pressure  of 
the  House  had  at  length  induced  the 
Government  to  present  them  with  an 
Estimate,  and  having  furnished  that  Esti- 
mate, why  had  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
not  also  proposed  and  asked  for  a  Vote 
of  Credit,  which  would  correspond  with 
their  Estimate  ?    They  told  the  House 
that    the    proposal    they    were    then 
making  applied  to  the  present  financial 
year,  and  they  had  given  an  Estimate  of 
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the  expenses  of  the  war  for  that  period. 
Then  he  said— '*  Why  do  not  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  ask  the  House  to  give 
them  a  corresponding  Vote  of  Credit  ?  " 
He,  for  one,  most  sincerely  deprecated 
the  idea  of  this  House  undertaking  the 
Government  of  India  in  the  same  direct 
form  in  which  the  House  exercised  its 
Constitutional  functions  in  reference  to 
the  Executive  Governnent  of  this  coun- 
try ;  but  he  found  that  the  House  was 
being  brought  to  the  necessity  of  deal- 
ing with  these  matters  touching  the 
Army  of  India,  the  Services  of  India, 
and  the  Eevenue  of  India,  in  the  same 
manner  that  it  had  legitimately  and  for 
many  years  dealt  with  the  Army,  the 
Public  Services,  and  the  Bevenue  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  And  why  was  this  ? 
Because,  unfortunately,  the  organiza- 
tion for  the  representation  of  India, 
which  had  been  sanctioned  by  suc- 
cessive Acts  of  Parliament,  and  finally 
by  the  India  Act  of  1858,  had,  in  the 
case  of  the  Council  for  India,  been  prac- 
tically invalidated  by  the  Acts  of  1869, 
chapters  97  and  98.  The  Council  for 
India  in  this  country  had  by  these  Acts 
of  1869  been  deprived  of  its  independent 
character,  of  its  distinct  existence  as  an 
independent  body,  and  being  reduced 
to  this  condition,  that  all  its  Members 
were  more  nominees  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India,  it  was,  in  many 
important  matters,  pushed  aside  by 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Lord  Lytton 
appeared  to  have  taken  his  cue  from 
what  Parliament  had  done  in  destroying 
the  independence  of  the  Council  lor 
India  in  England,  and  to  have  deli- 
berately set  aside  the  Council  in  India. 
The  first  instance  in  which  this  was  done, 
that  he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  knew,  was, 
when  the  Governor  General  undertook 
to  change  the  terms  of  enlistment  for 
the  Indian  Army.  By  the  56th  clause 
of  the  Act  of  1858 — a  clause  which  re- 
mained unrepealed  by  the  Acts  of  1869 
— the  Government  were  bound  to  lay 
before  Parliament  the  Order  in  Council, 
by  which  they  had  sanctioned  the  change 
in  the  terms  of  enlistment.  He  (^. 
Newdegate)  knew,  that  this  Order  in 
Council  was  not  laid  before  Parliament 
at  the  time,  when  it  was  due ;  and  his 
belief  was  that  it  had  never  been  laid 
before  Parliament  at  sdl.  If  he  were 
right,  then,  this  was  a  distinct  violation 
of  the  Act  of  1858 — he  looked  upon  that, 
indeed,  as  the  first  step  which  was  taken 
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by  the  Indian  Government  in  Tiolatioii 
of  the  law.  Next,  lie  came  to  a  subjeot 
which  had  been  so  well  illustrated  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  and  an 
which  the  learning  and  ability  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Taunton 
(Sir  Henry  Jamee)  had  been  ao  aUy 
exhibited  that  night  The  -point  to 
which  he  referred  was  this — that  by 
the  employment  of  the  troops  of  India 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  Indian  Empire, 
without  giving  simultaneoas  informa* 
tion  to  Parliament  on  the  sabject,  the 
Act  of  1858  had  been  violated.  The 
House  would  forgive  him  tost  calling  to 
its  recollection,  that  last  Seeaion  he 
stated  that  he  had  personal  knowledge 
of  the  intentions  of  tne  late  Lord  Derby, 
when  he  carried  the  55th  clause  of  the 
Act  of  1858.  He  could  speak  of  Lord 
Derby's  intentions  from  personal  know- 
ledge, and  he  would  read  to  the  House 
what  the  noble  Lord  had  said,  when 
he  moved  that  clause  in  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1858.  Hon.  Members  would 
find  the  speech  of  Lord  Derby  in  the 
1 5 1  st  volume  of  ffa%BQrd^9  P&rUammtUtrff 
Debates,  July  19th,  1858,  page  1697. 
Lord  Derby  said — 


'*  The  Crown  could  not  lend  out  forces  nnli 
Parliament  provided  the  funda  to  My  them, 
but  it  was  neceasary  to  introduce  tois  olanw 
for  the  protection  of  the  reyenuei  of  India." 

The  first  part  of  the  sentence  referred 
to  the  Queen's,  the  Begular,  Army  as 
well  as  to  the  Army  of  India.  The  noble 
Lord  continued— 

'*The  effect  of  the  cUuse  would  be  that 
Indian  troopa,  except  for  the  puipoae  of  repel* 
ling  anticipated  inTanon,  or  d  repelUng  ao&ml 
invasion,  should  not  quit  their  own  tcnitory ; 
or  if  they  did,  the  expense  should  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  revenues  ox  this  country,  and  not  out 
of  the  revenues  of  India.  If  ti^e  troops  were 
employed  out  of  India,  it  would  be  for  Parlia- 
ment to  decide  whether  they  were  em^oyed 
upon  Indian  or  Imperial  objects." 

Thus,  Lord  Derby  had  distinctly  laid  it 
down  in  public,  and  had  stated  to  him 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  in  private,  that  his 
intention  was,  if  those  troops  were  em- 
ploy^d  out  of  India,  unless  for  repelling 
invasion  or  upon  some  sudden  emer- 
gency, that  they  ought  not  to  be  paid 
out  of  the  Bevenues  of  India,  but  out  of 
the  Bevenues  of  this  country.  Well, 
this  was  the  case  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) ;  and  he  did 
not  see  anything  in  the  circumstances 
of  the  present  case  which  could  justi^ 
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the  inference  that  these  troops  ought 
not  to  be  paid  out  of  the  Eeyenues  of 
this  country,  but  that  they  ought  to  be 
paid  entirely  out  of  the  Eevenues  of 
India.  Beference  had  been  made  that 
evening,  by  the  hon.  Member  who  spoke 
from  the  Bench  below  him  (Mr.  Hard- 
castle),  to  the  war  in  China.  "Well,  the 
war  in  China  originated  upon  a  sudden 
emergency.  The  Chinese  had  fired  upon 
our  Envoys.  It  was  a  war  of  long  con- 
tinuance, and  sudden  emergencies  arose 
during  it — emergencies  affecting  the 
safety  of  the  European  residents  at  Can- 
ton and  elsewhere  in  China.  The  Go- 
vernment were  justified  in  using  the 
resources  of  Inaia  to  meet  emergen- 
cdes.  Then,  take  the  case  of  the 
Persian  War,  in  which  the  Indian 
troops  were  used.  He  himself  had  heard 
Lord  Palmerston  apologise  in  the  House 
for  having  used  Indian  troops  and  .ap- 
plied Indian  Eevenue  in  the  manner 
that  Her  Majesty's  Government  were 
now  doing.  That  war,  like  the  China 
Wars,  began  before  or  in  the  year  1867, 
at  least  a  year  before  this  Clause  55,  in  the 
Act  of  1858,  was  passed ;  and  that  clause 
was  passed,  to  his  knowledge,  in  order 
to  restrain  any  future  Minister  from 
using  the  military  power  of  India  in  the 
manner  in  which  Lord  Palmerston  had 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Persian  War. 
He  came  next  to  the  Abyssinian  Expe- 
dition; and  what  did  the  late  Lord 
Derby  do  in  that  case  ?  He  knew  that 
he  was  about  to  use  Indian  troops  be- 
yond the  Frontiers  of  India,  and,  if  not 
simultaneously  with  the  Proclamation 
of  War,  at  all  events  simultaneously 
with  the  issue  of  orders  for  the  move- 
ment of  troops  out  of  Indian  territory, 
he  convened  Parliament,  and  in  so  doing 
he  acted  in  compliance  with  the  clause 
which  had  been  passed  by  Parliament  at 
his  instance  in  1858.  The  Abyssinian  War 
was  in  1867  ;  and  now  he  would  come  to 
the  vear  1869.  In  1868  the  late  Lord 
Derby  resigned  the  Premiership,  in  con- 
sequence of  ill-health,  and  died  in  the 
autumn  of  1869;  and  it  was  not  till 
rather  late  in  the  Session  of  1869 
that  the  Indian  Bills  were  considered 
in  the  House  of  Lords,  which  proposed 
to  set  aside  the  principle  upon  which 
seven  out  of  the  15  Members  of  the 
Council  for  India  were  elected,  and  to 
render  every  one  of  that  Council  a 
nominee  of  the  Secretanr  of  State  for 
India.    It  had  been  said  that  the  late 


Lord  Derby  consented  to  that  proposal. 
He  (Mr.  Newdegate)  did  not  believe  it, 
and  would  tell  the  House  why.  The 
late  Lord  Ellenborough  was  an  old 
friend  of  his,  and  nobody  believed  that 
the  late  Lord  Ellenborough  was  a  friend 
of  the  East  India  Company.  But  he 
(Mr.  Newdegate)  knew  that  Lord  Ellen- 
borough respected  the  independence  of 
the  Council  for  India  in  England.  In 
1869  Lord  Ellenborough  rose  in  his 
place  in  the  House  of  Lords  and  re- 
monstrated against  the  then  proposed 
change,  by  which  the  independence  of 
the  Indian  Council  would  be  abolished. 
He  was,  however,  overpowered  by  his 
own  Party,  and  had  to  give  in,  though 
he  (Mr.  Newdegate)  believed  that  no 
had  spoken  the  opinions  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby,  the  author  of  the  Act  of  1858,  as 
well  as  his  own.  It  might  be  said — 
*'  What  is  the  importance  of  having  any 
independence  in  the  authority  which  go- 
verns India  ?  Parliament  is  excessively 
jealous  of  any  independent  authority, 
which  is  not  immediately  subject  to  the 
Ministers  of  the  day,  over  whom  this 
House  supposes  that  it  can  exercise 
some  control."  The  importance  of  this 
independence  was  felt  in  1858.  He  held 
in  his  hand  the  Pesolutions  on  which 
Lord  Derby's  Administration  proposed 
that  Parliament  then  should  legislate — 
the  Besolutions  upon  which  the  Act  for 
the  better  government  of  India  was,  in 
1858,  founaed.  With  the  permission  of 
the  House  he  would  read  two  of  them. 
The  8th  Besolution,  as  proposed,  de- 
scribed how  seven  Members  of  the  Coun- 
cil were  to  be  elected — 

**  That  tho  Members  of  the  elected  portion  of 
the  Council  shall  bo  chosen  by  a  constituency 
composed  of  persons  who  have  preyiously  held 
military  commissions  or  civil  appointments  in 
India,  in  Her  Majesty's  service,  or  in  that  of  tho 
Gk>vemment  of  India,  or  who  may  possess  a 
direct  interest,  to  an  amount  to  w  specified, 
in  some  property  charged  or  secured  on  tho 
Revenues  or  territories  of  India." 

But  upon  the  6th  Besolution  it  was  ob- 
jected that  the  proposed  security  for  the 
independence  of  the  Council  was  unne- 
cessary and  inexpedient ;  so  a  Division 
was  taken  on  the  6th  Besolution — 

'*  That,  with  a  view  to  the  efficiency  and  in- 
dependence of  the  Ck)uncil,  it  is  expedient  that 
it  should  be  partly  nominated  and  partly 
elected." 

This  Division  was  taken  in  this  House 
on  the  14th  of  June,  1858,  and  the  Ques- 
tion put  was — 
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*'That  tho  words  'with  a  view  to  the  effi- 
ciency and  indopondcnce  of  the  Council '  stand 
part  of  the  proposed  Besolution.*' 

The  Committee  divided — Ayes  260,  Noes 
185 — giving  a  majority  of  65  for  retain- 
ing those  words  in  the  Resolutions  which 
wore  to  form  the  foundation  of  the  Act 
of  1858.  He  mentioned  this  Division 
in  order  to  show  that  the  Parliament  of 
that  day,  as  well  as  the  Parliament  of 
1853,  which  had  supported  the  qualified 
but  still  distinct  independence  of  the 
East  India  Company,  deemed  it  to  be 
essential  that  there  should  be  a  valid 
independence  in  the  Council  in  this 
country  that  was  to  reg^ate  the  affairs 
of  India,  and  the  same  feeling  existed 
with  respect  to  maintaining  the  quali- 
fied independence  of  the  Council  of  the 
Governor  General  in  India.  They  had 
now  an  illustration  of  the  mischief  and 
danger  which  were  likely  to  arise  from 
the  abandonment  of  that  system.  There 
had  lately  been  published  a  Eetum 
showing  "the  Opinions"  recently  re- 
corded by  Members  of  the  Council  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  "  in  re- 
ference to  the  expenditure  for,  and  other 
matters  connected  with,  the  military 
expedition  against  Afghanistan,"  and, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  he 
would  read  an  extract  from  a  Minute  of 
Sir  Erskine  Perry,  whom  he  had  for- 
merly the  pleasure  of  knowing  as  a 
Member  of  this  House,  and  had  heard 
speak,  with  great  knowledge  and  effect, 
ou  Indian  affairs  in  the  House.  This 
Minute  was  dated  the  Srd  of  December, 
1878,  and  contained  the  following  pas- 
sage : — 

**  It  is  the  first  opportunity  that  has  been  given 
to  the  Council  of  India  to  express  an  opinion  as 
to  tho  justice  or  expediency  of  the  war,  and  I 
regret  that  it  has  arisen  now.  I  should  have 
preferred  that  when  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
asked  in  Parliament,  *  What  are  the  views  of 
your  Council  on  the  subject  ?  *  he  should  have 
been  able  to  reply,  *  I  don't  know ;  the  law  does 
not  compel  me  to  consult  them,  and  I  have 
not  consulted  them.'  This  places  us,  no  doubt, 
in  a  rather  humiliating  position,  and  it  is 
strange  that  we  arc  tho  only  body  of  men  in  the 
United  Kingdom  who  have  been  precluded 
from  expressing  our  opinions  either  to  the  Go- 
vomment  or  to  the  public  on  this  momentous 
question.  Still,  it  is  the  position  assigned  to  us 
by  law,  and,  at  all  events,  it  relieves  us  of  all 
responsibility.'* 

Here,  then,  they  had  positive  testimony 
to  the  effect  of  the  alteration  of  the 
position  of  the  Council  made  in  1869. 
For  it  was  manifest  the  Secretary  of 

Mr.  Newdegate 


State    for    India    had   not  until  very 
recently  consulted  the  Council  for  India 
at  all  upon    such   an    important  sub- 
ject as  the  commencement  of  a  war,  in 
which  India  was  concerned  and  took  part, 
and  of  which  Her  Majesty's  Ministers 
even  now  formally  proposed  that  India 
should  bear  the  entire  cost.     He  had 
now  stated  some  of  his  reasons  for  the 
belief  he  entertained ;  but  he  was  not  at 
liberty  to  communicate  to  the  House  all 
the  circumstances  that  had  come  to  his 
knowledge.  It  appeared  that  Lord  Lytton 
had  set  aside  his  Council  in  India,  just 
as  the  Secretary  of  State  had  set  aside 
the  Council  for  Lidia  in  this  country.    It 
had  always  been  held  essential  to  the  safe 
government  of  India  that  there  diould  be 
some  authority  responsible  for  the  highest 
functions  of  administration,  which  was 
independent  of  the  Government  of  the 
daj^  in  this  country.    And  why  ?    Be- 
cause, as  a  rule,  the  Administration  of 
the  day  was  only  in  Office  for  a  limited 
period.     Her  Majesty's  Ministers  must 
necessarily  be  the  Eepresentatives  of  a 
Party ;  whereas  it  was  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  our  Indian  Empire  that 
there  should  be  a  continidty  of  policy 
and  a    stability    of   system,    which  it 
would  be  impossible  to  maintain  if  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  Indian  Adminis- 
tration rested  in  a  Minister  who  was  ap- 
pointed by  one  Party,  perhaps  for  a 
short,  certainly  for  an  indefinite,  period, 
and  might  at  any  time  be  displaced  by 
the  Bepresentative  of  another  Party, 
which  happened  to  outnumber  that  of 
Her     Majesty's    Ministers,    in     some 
Division    in   that   House,   and    repre- 
sented a  different  policy.    This  was  ap- 
pcurent  to  the  common  sense  of  every- 
one.    There  was  also  the  fact  he  had 
mentioned  in  the  debate  on  the  Address, 
that  if  no  such  independent  authority 
existed,  that  House  was  utterly  depen- 
dent for  its  information  upon  the  Secre- 
tary of  State.     He  (Mr.  Newdegate) 
deprecated  the  form  in  which  this  un- 
limited credit,  this  unlimited  power  of 
drawing  upon  the  Bevenues  of  India 
had  been  asked  from  the  House ;  he  also 
deprecated  the  idea  that,  in  addition  to 
all  its  other  labours,  the  House  of  Com- 
mons should  be  obliged  to  undertake  the 
functions  formerly  discharged  by  the  East 
India  Company,   then  by  the  Council 
modified  by  the  Act  of  1853,  slightly 
modified  by  the  infusion  of   a   small 
number  of  nominees  of  the  Secretary 
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of  State  for  India — ^the  same  principle 
upon  which  the  Council  of  1858  was 
founded — he  deprecated  the  idea  of  this 
House  beingcompelled  to  assume  those 
functions.  He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Gk>yemment  of  India  could  be  safely  or 
advantageously  regulated  from  month 
to  month,  and  year  to  year,  by  con- 
tinual reference  to  the  House.  He  was 
sure  the  House  was  too  fully  occupied 
satisfactorily  to  discharge  these  addi- 
tional functions ;  and,  unless  a  careful 
review  of  the  whole  of  the  statutes  re- 
lating to  the  Government  of  India  was 
undertaken — unless  there  was  a  careful 
review  of  the  requirements  of  India,  and 
some  statute  correcting  the  Act  of 
1869  was  introduced,  and  passed — what 
was  the  alternative?  The  alternative, 
really,  was  the  continuance  of  a  state  of 
things  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India,  the  Minister  for  the  day, 
would  be  a  despot,  armed  with  the  con- 
trol of  a  Eevenue  of  £50,000,000,  and 
an  Army  of  200,000,  men,  with  the 
power,  if  the  precedent  of  this  expedi- 
tion to  Afghanistan,  and  the  precedents  of 
the  Chinese  Wars,  and  the  Persian  War, 
were  accepted,  of  plunging  this  country 
into  war  by  interfering  uncontrolled  in  ex- 
ternal relations  affecting  not  only  India, 
but  England.  [''Hear,  hear!"]  Yes; 
that  was  the  alternative.  He  asKcd  the 
House,  whether  it  was  safe  to  leave  to  the 
uncontrolled  power  of  a  Minister  of  State 
the  disposal  of  a  Eevenue  of  £50,000,000 
and  an  Army  of  200,000  men — subject 
only  to  the  subsequent  verdict  of  Parlia- 
ment ?  If  that  were  to  be  so,  what  a 
farce  were  all  their  forms!  The  Ee- 
venue of  this  country  was  larger  than 
that  of  India,  but  our  Army  was  smaller ; 
yet  the  House  was  required  to  go  through 
the  process  of  Estimates  submitted  to 
them  for  Supply,  and  of  Ways  and 
Means  with  respect  to  the  English  Army; 
and  surely,  if  all  these  forms  were 
necessary  to  control  the  Prerogative, 
in  the  case  of  England  it  would  not 
be  reasonable  to  leave,  without  the 
control  of  some  authority,  independent 
of  the  Administration  of  the  day,  the 
enormous  power  vested  in  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India,  for  which 
the  Act  of  1869,  and  the  abuse  of  it, 
now  form  a  precedent  ?  Summoned, 
as  the  House  had  been,  for  a  parti- 
cular purpose,  the  House  could  not 
then  review  this  great  subject;  but, 
as  a  disciple  of  the  late  Lord  Derby,  as 


a  disciple  also  of  the  late  Mr.  Melville^ 
the  last  Secretary  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  as  an  Englishman,  who 
held  the  Constitution  of  his  country  in 
respect,  he  prayed  the  House  never  to 
rest  satisfied  until  this  much-abused 
power  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  had  been,  to 
some  extent,  limited,  and  placed  upon 
a  safe  and  Constitutional  footing. 

Ma.  MUNDELLA  said,  he  thought 
the  House  must  have  felt  the  value  of 
the  arguments  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate). 
He  was  quite  sure  that  if  the  hon. 
Member's  remarks  were  not  appreciated 
by  hon.  Members  around  him,  they 
would  be  fully  appreciated  by  the 
country.  He  would  not  follow  the  hon. 
Member  in  the  able  Constitutional 
statement  he  had  made  to  the  House  ; 
but  he  did  feel  with  him  that  thev  were 
placed  in  a  position  of  grave  doubt  and 
ambiguity.  Once  again,  it  was  the  old 
story.  What  was  the  state  of  things 
before  them  ?  He  would  not  attempt  to 
enter  into  the  causes  of  the  war  expen- 
diture which  they  were  now  discussmg ; 
but  he  complained  that  the  Government 
did  not  tell  the  House  whether  the 
whole  of  this  payment  was  to  be  borne 
by  the  English  Exchequer,  or  be  thrown 
upon  the  Indian  Exchequer.  They 
simply  said — '*  Qto  on  with  the  expendi- 
ture ;  give  us  unlimited  control  over  the 
whole  of  the  funds  of  India,  and  at 
some  future  time  we  will  come  down  to 
the  House  and  tell  you  what  proportion 
India  and  England  ou^ht  to  pay.  He 
asked,  upon  what  principle  they  were 
asked  to  divide  expenses  ?  If  it;was  an 
Imperial  war,  as  the  other  side  con- 
tended all  last  week,  why  should  they 
not  pay  for  the  cost  of  it  out  of  the  Im- 

ferial  Exchequer?  If  it  was  not  an 
mperial  war,  but  was  purely  an  Indian 
war.,  why  did  they  hold  out  the  hope 
and  the  promise  that  they  would  place 
some  inoefinite  part  of  the  cost  upon  the 
Indian  Exchequer  ?  On  what  principle 
did  they  do  this  ?  Surely,  if  it  was  an 
Indian  war,  whatever  the  consequences 
might  be,  let  them  do  justice  and  charge 
it  on  the  Indian  Eevenues.  If  it  was  an 
English  and  Imperial  war,  let  it  be  paid 
out  of  English  funds.  On  that  side  of 
the  House  they  were  more  unanimous 
than  he  had  over  seen  them  on  any  other 
question,  that  this  was  an  unjust  and  un- 
necessary war.  They  recorded  their  votes 
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against  it  last  Friday  night,  and,  for  bis 
own  part,  he  was  content  that  that  should 
be  his  protest  on  that  part  of  the  question. 
Ho  had  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  to  catch  the  Speaker's  eye ; 
but  like  many  others  he  failed,  or  he 
Eihould  have  had  something  to  say  upon 
tlio  question  of  payment.  The  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  had  endea- 
voured to  minimize  the  cost.  He  said  it 
would  only  come  to  £1,200,000  up  to 
April  next,  and  he  added  that  we  had  a 
surplus  for  once  in  India,  and  should  be 
able  to  pay  the  probable  cost  up  to  April 
out  of  the  surplus  ?  Now,  what  did  the 
surplus  arise  from  ?  From  the  most 
precarious  source  of  income  conceivable. 
It  was  calculated  by  the  Estimate  of 
March  last  that  there  would  be  a  sur- 
plus of  £2,136,000.  There  was  a  de- 
ficiency on  railways,  interest,  compensa- 
tion, and  other  items  amounting  to 
nearly  200  lacs,  or  £2,000,000  of  money; 
but,  altogether,  the  Revenue  would  be 
the  better  by  124  lacs,  or  £1,250,000, 
from  the  opium  Revenue  alone.  All  he 
could  say  was  he  wished  it  might  be  so ; 
but  ho  could  not  believe  it  would,  and 
there  were  very  few  people  who  knew 
anything  at  all  about  the  Indian  Reve- 
nue who  believed  that  the  Revenue  from 
opium  would  realize  £10,600,000,  seeing 
that  the  highest  figure  it  had  ever 
reached  was  £9,300,000.  If,  however, 
they  should  have  the  good  fortune  in  one 
year  to  have  this  large  increase  in  this 
precarious  and  doubtful  source  of  in- 
come, it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  they 
had  levied  a  tax  upon  salt — ^the  most 
shocking  duty  that  could  occur  to  the 
conscience  of  an  English  Minister — and 
had  put  an  income  tax  upon  traders 
who  earned  4».  a- week,  which  was  pro- 
bably the  meanest  tax  ever  imx)osed'  upon 
the  people  of  any  country.  AVas  it 
right,  then,  considering  that  these  taxes 
were  raised  exceptionally  with  a  view 
of  providing  against  the  Famine,  that 
they  should  appropriate  this  surplus  of 
£1,200,000  for  the  purposes  of  this  war? 
When  the  war  was  first  mentioned,  the 
whole  of  the  Conservative  Press  ridi- 
culed the  idea  of  charging  it  on  the  Re- 
venue of  India.  It  was  asked — "  AVhat 
is  £2,000,000.  It  is  only  a  very  small 
sum."  It  was,  however,  alaree  sum  to 
India,  small  as  it  was  to  England.  In 
reply  to  a  Question  which  he  (Mr.  Mun- 
della)  had  put  to-night,  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  admitted  that  the  Order 

^         Mr.  MufMla 


published  in  The  2VmM  of  yesterday  was 
true — to  suspend  all  pubho  works,  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  all  the  repairs,  going 
on  in  India.  [Mr.  E.  Staithofe:  In 
Bombay.]  Well,  in  Bombay ;  but  if  it 
was  done  by  one  Government  it  would 
soon  be  done  by  the  rest.  The  House 
would  probably  know  what  the  meaning 
was  of  suspending  the  public  works  in 
India,  They  had  there  the  whole  of  their 
engineers,  the  European  supervisors  and 
stem,  so  that  the  whole  of  the  real  ex- 
penditure connected  with  the  public 
works  would  still  be  going  on ;  whue  the 
only  thing  they  would  save  would  be  the 
wages  of  the  miserable  labourers,  who 
received  Zd,  a-day.  He  had  heard  an 
engineer  say  that  what  generally  hap- 
pened when  works  of  this  sort  were 
suspended  when  about  half  finished 
was  that  a  monsoon  came  and  swept 
them  all  away.  If  they  suspended 
these  public  works  they  would  impose 
an  enormous  outlay  upon  India,  and  that 
was  really  what  was  meant  by  taking 
£1,200,000  from  the  Revenues  of  India. 
Let  the  House  know  how  those  Reve- 
nues were  raised  before  they  ventured  to 
dream  of  throwing  the  cost  upon  them. 
For  the  sake  of  what  had  been  de- 
scribed as  a  grand  Imperial  policy,  but 
which,  in  reality,  was  the  policy  of  one 
man — the  Prime  Minister — ^what  they 
were  really  going  to  do  was  to  diminish 
the  handful  of  rice  and  the  purchase  of 
salt,  which  formed  the  daily  meal  of  the 
Indian  ryot.  All  this  policy  had  been 
agreeable  to  hon.  Members  opposite 
until  it  came  to  be  paid  for.  He  held  in 
his  hand  a  letter  written  on  Thursday 
night — the  night  Parliament  opened — 
by  an  hon.  Member  to  the  editor  of  The 
Berks  and  Hants  Advertiser,  The  writer 
said  that — 

"  As  some  of  vour  readers  may  not  see  the 
papers,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  t|iat  the 
British  troops  have  within  the  last  few  days 
almost  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  now  Frontier 
considered  necessary  in  Afghanistan.  UTxc 
brilliant  factory  of  General  Roberts  will  do 
much  towards  getting  rid  of  all  further  resist- 
ance. Xo  money  wul  be  asked  for  at  present, 
as  the  military  expenses  are  not  very  great.** 

So  they  were  going  to  sing  proans  over 
the  victory  in  that  House,  and  they  were 
not  to  put  their  hands  in  their  pockets, 
to  the  extent  of  6</.,  to  pay  for  it.  Surely 
to  throw  the  whole  cost  of  the  Jingoism 
of  the  Government  and  their  admirers 
upon  the  poor  ryots  of  India  was  dia- 
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chequer  bad  had  control  of  our  affairs, 
we  should  have  escaped  much  of  the 
trouble  and  misery  of  the  last  two 
years.  He  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  do  one  of  two  things 
— that  he  would  courageously  say  he 
would  place  the  whole  cost  of  this  war 
on  the  Indian  Bevenue,  or  that  he 
would  tell  them  what  proportion  he  pro- 
posed should  fall  upon  the  Imperial 
Exchequer,  and  ask  for  a  Vote  of  Credit 
in  the  reg^ar  Constitutional  manner. 
It  seemed  as  if  England  and  France  had 
changed  policies  during  the  last  two 
years,  and  as  if  English  common-sense 
had  gone  across  the  Channel,  and  the  Im- 
perialism had  come  to  this  side  ;  and  the 
French  had  certainly  got  the  best  of  it. 
A  special  reason  why  England  should 
bear  the  cost  of  the  war  was  that  the 
consequences  of  the  war  would  be  a 
great  addition  to  the  burdens  of  India 
m  defending  it  against  the  Afghans, 
whose  hostility  would  be  embittered  by 
the  remembrance  of  blazing  villages 
and  of  outrages  said  to  have  oeen  com- 
mitted on  the  field  of  battle  by  the 
tribes  whose  support  we  had  secured. 


creditable  to  the  first  Assembly  of  gen- 
tlemen in  the  world.  On  the  other 
*  hand,  there  was  something  else  that  de* 
served  consideration.  Tmrty-six  years 
ago  the  first  Afghan  War  occurred,  and 
'wa&t  did  the  present  Prime  Minister  say 
about  the  expenditure  at  that  time  ?  He 
(Mr.  Mundella)  never  read  a  speech  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  with  more 
pleasure;  he  never  read  one  which 
showed  more  power,  ability,  and  argu- 
ment; and  he  strongly  advised  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  to  read  carefully  the 
speech  delivered  by  Mr.  Disraeli  on  the 
war  in  Afghanistan,  when  he  had  the 
courage  to  divide  the  House,  although 
only  eight  or  ten  Members  followed  him 
into  the  Lobby.  Mr.  Disraeli,  on  that 
occasion,  said — 

"  He  did  not  believe  that  we  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  Indian  Empire  either  by  internal 
msnrrection  or  by  the  f oreig^i  invader.  If  ever 
we  lost  India,  it  would  be  from  financial  convul- 
sions. It  would  be  lost  by  the  pressure  of  cir- 
cumstances, which  events  Uke  the  war  in 
Afghanistan  were  calculated  to  bring  about  by 
exhausting  the  resources  of  the  country  in 
military  expeditions,  and  by  our  consequent 
inability  to  maintain  those  great  establish- 
ments which  were  necessary  to  the  political 
gstem  that  we  had  formed  and  settled  in 
Hindoetan." — [3  Hantard^  Ixiv.  460.] 

The  appalling  distress  now  prevailing  in 
our  industrial  centres  was  another  sub- 
ject to  which  he  begged  to  direct  the 
attention  of  the  House.  Never,  he  be- 
lieved, since  1847  had  such  a  state  of 
depression  in  all  our  industries  been 
seen,  and  much  responsibility  for  its 
continuance  and  aggravation  lay  at  the 
door  of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
[*'  Oh  !  "]  No  doubt  the  original  causes 
were  economical;  but  latterly  the  dis- 
tress had  been  aggravated,  and  the  re- 
turn of  prosperity  impeded,  by  diplo- 
matic causes,  which  had  disturbed  trade, 
convulsed  markets,  and  driven  industry 
away.  For  instance,  a  Sheffield  estab- 
lishment was  on  the  point  of  signing  a 
large  contract  with  the  Kussian  Govern- 
ment for  railway  materials  when  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Indian  troops  to  Malta 
was  announced,  and  on  that  account 
Bussia  obtained  elsewhere  the  materials 
which  would  otherwise  have  furnished 
employment  to  a  great  number  of  men 
in  Sheffield.  Similar  incidents  had  oc- 
curred in  other  cases,  and  all  great 
financial  and  industrial  establishments 
had  been  paralyzed  by  the  apprehension 
of  war.    If  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ez- 


QUEEN'S     SPEECH— HER      MAJESTY'S 
ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDRESS. 

The  vice  CHAMBERLAIN  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (Viscount  Bakrington) 
reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the 
Address,  as  foUoweth : — 

Your  loyal  and  dutiful  Addrett  affardt  me  much 
iatisfaction. 

I  feel  assured  that  I  shall  receive  your  cordial 
cOmoperatioti  and  tupport  in  all  Measures  which  I 
may  deem  necessary  for  upliolding  the  honor  of 
My  Crown,  and  for  maintaining  the  great  in^ 
terests  of  My  Empire. 

AFGHANISTAN    (EXPENSES    OF   MILT- 
TARY  OPERATIONS). 

Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  the 
words  proposed  to  be  loft  out  stand  part 
of  the  Question." 

Mr.  HARDCASTLE  said,  he  was 
astonished  at  the  statements  made  by 
the  Opposition  as  to  the  oppressive  na- 
ture of  this  charge  upon  the  enormous 
population  of  India.  It  seemed  to  him 
absurd  to  say  that  the  cost  of  a  war 
with  a  petty  kingdom  of  2,000,000  or 
3,000,000  of  people  in  a  poor  lime« 
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stone  district  could  not  be  borne  bj  the 
Empire  of  India,  with  iU  200,000,000, 
whose  share  of  the  burden  would  average 
about  \\d,  each.  He  was  disposed  to 
think  that  there  would  be  very  oonsi- 
derable  danger,  seeing  this  war  was 
waged  in  the  interest  and  for  the  defence 
of  India,  in  saddling  the  people  of  this 
country  with  that  expenditure.  It  might 
be  a  question  of  policy,  but  it  certamly 
was  not  a  question  of  principle,  that 
this  country  should  bear  a  portion  of 
the  expenditure  of  a  war  for  tne  defence 
of  India.  Happily,  there  had  been  re- 
cent indications  given  that  the  people 
of  India  were  easer  to  00-operate  with 
us  in  our  Imperifd  policy,  and  it  might 
possibly  be  politic  that  we  should  be 
called  to  bear  a  portion  of  this  expense ; 
but  India  was  both  able  and  wiUing 
to  defend  herself.  Frequent  allusion 
had  been  made  to  the  war  with  Afghan- 
istan 40  years  ago,  which  was  stated 
to  have  thrown  a  burden  of  £20,000,000 
on  the  people  of  India.  That  war  was 
waged  under  a  Liberal  Administration ; 
but  nothing  was  said  of  saddling  Eng- 
land with  the  cost,  although,  at  that 
time,  the  resources  of  India  had  not 
been  developed  as  they  had  since  been ; 
the  millions  of  British  capital  thrown 
into  the  country  for  the  construction  of 
railways  had  not  been  introduced;  the 
internal  communications  had  not  been 
opened  up  to  the  extent  they  now  were 
— in  short,  India  was  not  at  that  time 
in  the  same  condition  to  bear  the  bur- 
don  of  a  war  that  she  now  was ;  and  it 
seemed  unreasonable  to  say  that  that 
country,  with  her  increased  resources, 
was  unable  to  bear  the  small  expen- 
diture requisite  for  a  war  to  defend 
her  own  Frontier.  During  this  debate, 
and  that  which  preceded  it,  there  ap- 
peared to  be,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  an  almost  general  forgetfulness 
of  the  enormous  benefits  which  British 
rule  had  conferred  on  India.  India, 
they  had  been  told  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Morpeth  (Mr.  Burt),  was  "  g^aning 
under  the  military  despotism  of  Eng- 
land ;"  but  let  them  remember  what  the 
state  of  that  country  was  before  British 
rule  was  established.  Lord  Macaulay 
thus  eloquently  described  it — 

'*  A  8uccc88ion  of  nominal  SoYoreignB  sunk  in 
indolenco  and  debauchery  sauntered  away  life 
in  8iM;ludc<l  palace8.  A  succewdon  of  ferooiouB 
invadcn  dt^HCcndcd  throupfli  the  Western  Passes 
to  prey  on  the  defoncdutM  woalth  of  Hindoiitan. 

Mr.  ITardeasth 


A  Penian  eooqneror  crooed  the  Indus  ud 
marched  throni^  tht  gates  ol  DdhL  .  .  . 
The  Afghans  soon  followed  to  oomidete  tiie  da- 
yastation  which  the  Persian  had  begun,  ud 
erery  comer  of  the  Empire  leanit  to  tremble  at 
the  might  of  the  MahrattaSy  wheat  dommion 
stretched  across  the  Peninsnia,  and  thoogh  thsj 
had  become  great  SoTereigns,  did  not  cease  to 
be  freebootm.  Whererer  their  kettledbnns 
were  heard,  the  peasant  threw  his  bag  of  rice 
on  his  shoulder,  hid  his  small  sayings  in  his 
girdle,  and  fled  with  his  wife  and  children  to 
the  mountains  or  the  jungles,  to  the  milder 
neighbourhood  of  the  hyena  and  the  tiger." 

He  could  not  allow  all  that  had  been 
said  against  British  rule  in  India  to  pass 
without  some  reference  to  the  advan- 
tages which  our  rule  had  conferred  on 
that  once  down-trodden  and  distracted 
country.  We  had  established  peace  and 
prosperity  in  India,  and  he  oould  not 
adnut  that  the  people  of  that  country 
were  not  able  to  bear  the  oost  of  a 
war  of  this  kind  for  their  own  pro- 
tection. 

M&.  OHILDEBS  said,  he  would  not 
provoke  any  recurrence  to  the  debate  of 
last  week,  or  touch  on  any  topic  which 
did  not  relate  to  the  Besolution  before 
the  House ;  still,  in  passine,  he  must  ob- 
serve that  no  one  could  fau  to  be  struck 
with  the  great  change  of  tone  which  had 
come  over  the  front  bench  opposite  in 
the  course  of  these  discussions.  Last 
week  they  were  told  they  had  to  deal 
with  an  Imperial  question,  in  which 
the  fortunes  of  the  country  were  bound 
up ;  now  they  were  discussing  "  a  mere 
Frontier  war,"  and  they  were  told  that  the 
Resolution  moved  by  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  prejudged  nothing, 
and  that  if  the  House  should  hereafter 
decide  that  the  whole  charge  for  this 
war  should  be  paid  out  of  the  English 
Exchequer,  the  Eesolution  would  not  be 
inconsistent  with  that  decision.  If  that 
were  the  case — if  they  had  been  called 
together  to  discuss  **  a  mere  Frontier 
war"  and  to  pass  a  Eosolution  which 
prejudged  notliing — he  could  not  but 
wonder  that  Faruament  should  have 
been  summoned  at  such  an  unusual 
season  to  discuss  such  trifling  matters. 
It  had  been  contended  that  this  Resolu- 
tion amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a 
permission,  under  the  Act  for  the  Go- 
vernment of  India,  to  the  Indian  Ex- 
chequer to  make  certain  advances  in 
connection  with  this  war,  and  that  it 
concluded  nothing  as  to  the  ultimate  in- 
cidence of  the  burden  —  whether  it 
should  be  converted  into  a  permanent 
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charge  either  upon  the  Britiah  or  Indian 
Exchequer.  Now,  he  helieyed  that  doc- 
trine was  altogether  unsound.  On  the 
contrary,  the  Itesolution  was  an  absolute 
and  unlimited  Vote  of  Credit  on  the 
Indian  Exchequer  for  the  whole  expense 
of  the  weur,  whether  incurred  in  the  pre- 
sent or  in  any  future  year.  A  Besolu- 
tion  of  this  kind  was  a  precedent  for  all 
time,  and  it  was  necessary  to  be  ex- 
tremely cautious  in  framing  it.  The 
Besolution  said — 

'<  that  thiB  House  conflents  that  the  Revenaes 
of  India  ahall  be  applied  to  defray  t|ie  ezpenaea 
of  the  Military  operationa  which  may  be  carried 
on  beyond  the  external  Frontiers  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Indian  Possessions.'* 

What  he  wished  to  ask  the  Gbvemment 
was  simply  this — ^whether  there  was  the 
smallest  authority  or  precedent  in  any 
financial  Eesolution  adopted  by  Parlia- 
ment, either  in  present  or  past  times,  for 
the  word  ''  defray  "  being  applicable  to 
anything  else  but  an  absolute  charge  on 
the  Beyenue  ?  It  so  happened  that  at 
the  end  of  the  56th  section  the  word 
''  defray  "  occurred  again.  It  said  that 
the  pay  and  expenses  incident  to  Her 
Majesty's  Military  and  Naval  Forces  in 
India  i&ould  be  ''  defrayed  "  out  of  the 
Bevenues  of  India.  There  could  be  no 
question  whatever  that  when  authority 
was  given  to  ''  defray ''  a  charge  the 
authority  to  defray  it  was  absolute,  and 
that  the  word  was  never  used  for  a  tem- 
porary charge.  Therefore,  if  it  was  in- 
tended to  carry  out  the  object  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  this  Be- 
solution should  be  modified  in  its 
terms.  A  very  simple  explanation  of 
this  extraordinary  proceeding  had  been 
suggested  to  him ;  it  was  that  the  Eng- 
lish Exchequer  was  in  defidt  and  that 
the  Indian  Exchequer,  as  he  would 
show,  was  overdrawn,  and  it  would  be 
possible  under  this  Besolution  to  leave 
it  open  for  a  year  to  say  upon  which 
Bevenue  the  expenditure  should  be 
charged.  He  hoped  that  to-night  the 
House  would  arrive  at  a  definite  vote  as 
to  what  should  be  done.  On  this  ques- 
tion he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
House  was  being  dealt  wiu  hardly 
fairly.  Assuredly  they  were  competent 
in  that  House  to  receive  a  definite  pro- 
posal from  the  Qovemment,  and  the  (Go- 
vernment had  had  ample  time  to  con- 
sider what  proposal  it  would  make. 
Though  this  Besolution  covered,  in  its 


terms  as  it  stood,  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  Afghan  War,  we  were  expressly 
told  that  it  was  only  to  apply  to  the 
present  year.  It  was,  therefore,  a  very 
simple  question  for  the  Government 
to  say  what  their  views  were  as  to  the 
division  of  the  charge.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  reasonable,  in  dealing  with 
such  a  body  as  the  House  of  Commons, 
for  the  Qovemment,  because  it  had  a 
large  majority  at  its  back,  to  place  only 
a  limited  amount  of  information  before 
the  Members.  Nor  was  Parliament  alone  » 
kept  in  the  dark.  How,  he  would  ask, 
had  the  Qovemment  dealt  with  the 
Council  in  London,  constituted  to  ad- 
vise with  the  Indian  Secretary  upon 
finandalquestions?  [''Hear, hear!"]  He 
submitted  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  to  submit  to  his  Council  all 
proposals  involving  financial  questions, 
r"  No,  no !"]  In  1869  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  took  this  view  of  the  Act,  and 
ultimately  the  then  Secretary  of  State, 
the  Duke  of  Argyll,  agreed  with  him.  He 
complained  that  the  Council  had  been 
passed  by  and  over-ridden  in  this  ques- 
tion, and  the  control  of  the  Council  of 
India  over  Indian  finance,  which  it  was 
the  object  of  the  statute  to  confer,  had 
been  rendered  practically  nugatory.  It 
was  shown  by  the  Papers  that  in  this  im- 
portant question,  which  might  involve 
millions,  and  which  would  certainly  cost 
more  than  £1,000,000  in  the  present 
financial  year,  the  Members  of  the 
Council,  who  were  supposed  more  par- 
ticularly to  advise  with  the  Secretary  of 
State  on  financial  matters,  had  not  even 
a  day  given  them  to  consider  the  merits 
of  the  case,  or  even  to  review  the  calcu- 
lations of  the  officials.  They  had  been 
treated  most  cavalierly,  and  no  real 
financial  check  had  been  exercised  by 
them.  In  this  way  the  control  intended 
by  the  framers  of  the  Statute  had  been 
evaded  and  set  at  nought.  Let  him  now 
pass  to  the  purely  financial  question. 
He  was  by  no  means  satisfied  with  the 
statement  made  on  behalf  of  the  Indian 
Qovemment  of  the  existing  state  of 
their  finance.  The  Secretary  of  State, 
in  ''  another  place,"  explained  that,  in- 
cluding the  new  taxes,  the  surplus  of 
Indian  Bevenue  had  been  calculated  at 
£2,131,000,  or,  after  deducting  the 
credit  to  the  Famine  Fund,  £1,500,000, 
at  above  £500,000.  But,  he  said,  the 
Bevenue  had  exceeded  the  Estimate ;  iu 
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opium  the  increase  was  £1,246,000 ;  that 
durisg  the  present  financial  year  the 
cost  of  the  operations  would  not  exceed 
£1,100,000,  so  that  there  would  still 
remain  a  substantial  surplus  of  above 
£500,000,  after  the  payment  of  the 
charges  for  the  expedition.  That  was 
the  information  the  Secretary  of  State 
had  on  Monday  week  given  to  the  coun- 
try. But  what  was  the  explanation 
given  now  in  this  House.  Instead  of 
me  financial  position  being  improved 
since  the  Indian  Budget  it  was  ad- 
mitted to  be  worse  by  £600,000.  Thus 
the  whole  surplus  was  swallowed  up, 
and  the  £1,100,000  could  only  be  ob- 
tained by  trenching  on  the  credit  of  the 
Famine  Fund.  Now,  there  was  an  express 
contract  between  Uie  Government  and 
the  people  of  India,  when  the  increased 
taxes  were  imposed  upon  them  last 
year,  that  the  proceeds  of  those  new 
taxes  should  be  devoted  to  providing 
what  Sir  John  Strachey  called  **  an  in- 
surance against  famine,"  and  to  no 
other  purpose  whatsoever.  If,  there- 
fore, the  Government  having  got  the 
additional  £1,500,000  so  raised,  instead 
of  placing  it  to  the  credit  of  the  insu- 
rance fund,  paid  out  of  it  the  expenses 
of  the  Afghan  War,  they  would  be  com- 
mitting, he  contended,  a  distinct  breach 
of  contract.  That  was  a  very  serious 
consideration,  and  the  House  ought,  in 
his  opinion,  to  hesitate  before  it  gave 
its  sanction  to  such  a  course.  The 
House  would  remember  the  very  im- 
portant Petition  presented  to  the  House 
of  Lords  last  year  by  Lord  Northbrook, 
who  stated  that  faith  ought  to  be  kept 
with  the  people  of  India  to  the  utmost 
in  this  matter,  and  this  had  been  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands.  He  would  now 
proceed  to  the  question  whether  the  pre- 
sent war  could  be  fairly  charged  in  its 
entirety  to  India?  It  seemed  to  him 
that  very  strong  reasons  had  been 
already  given  for  not  treating  this  as 
a  purely  Indian  war,  or  entered  into 
upon  purely  Indian  considerations.  But 
tliere  was  a  point  in  connection  with 
the  war  which  he  would  like  to  sub- 
mit to  the  House,  and  with  regard 
to  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer might  possibly  be  able  to  give 
some  information.  If  the  war  had  been 
entered  into  on  purely  Indian  con- 
siderations, it  would  have  presented  a 
totally  difi'erent  aspect  on  tne  question 

Mr.  Childirs 


I  of  time.  The  India  Office  Papers  which 
had  been  laid  on  the  Table  of  the 
House  did  not  show  when,  in  the  view 
of  the  Government,  there  was  a  pro- 
bability  of  the  Bussian  forces  being 
moved  in  the  direction  of  India,  or 
when  it  was  known  that  a  Bussian 
Mission  was  about  to  be  sent  to  Cabul. 
But,  on  looking  very  carefully  at  the 
Central  Asia  Correspondence,  prepared 
by  the  Foreign  Office,  hon.  Members 
would  find  a  somewhat  astonishing 
fact,  and  it  was  that  as  to  which  he 
thought  some  explanation  was  due. 
They  would  see  that  the  movement  of 
Bussian  troops  commenced  on  the  13th 
of  June  (new  style),  that  another  column 
set  out  on  the  20th  of  June,  and  that 
the  intention  to  move  those  columns 
towards  India  was  notified  in  7%e  Toik- 
kend  Qmeiie  of  the  26th  of  May,  in 
which  the  strong^  of  the  columns  was 
described.  «Further,  that  the  Mission 
left  Samarcand  on  the  14th  of  June. 
Taking  those  dates  into  account  it  was 
somewhat  extraordinary  that  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  appecured  to  have 
done  nothing  imtil  the  month  of  August. 
Now  it  might  be,  perhaps,  said  that 
the  news  took  long  to  travel,  and,  no 
doubt,  the  unwise  withdrawid  of  the 
Native  Agent  from  Cabul  put  ns  at  a 
disadvantage.  But  on  looking  closely 
at  the  Central  Asian  Papers,  details 
would  be  found  as  to  the  time  when 
these  proceedings  became  absolutehr 
known  to  the  Indian  Government.  It 
would  be  seen  that  on  May  13  intelli- 

fence  reached  them  as  to  proposals  of 
.bdul  Bahman  to  the  Bussian  Gk)vem- 
ment  to  aid  in  subduing  Afghanistan 
which  had  very  much  alarmed  the 
Ameer.  It  would  be  seen,  too,  that  on 
the  7th  of  June  Major  Cavagnari  reported 
that  the  Bussians  were  road-making  to 
the  Oxus,  and  that  the  Khan  of  Khiva, 
with  800  horse,  was  protecting  the 
working  parties;  that  on  the  16th  of 
June  he  reported  that  the  road-making 
was  being  pushed  on  with  g^at  activity, 
and  that  a  large  force  was  mobilized, 
part  of  which  was  to  move  by  Khiva, 
and  that  the  Bussians  had  ascertained 
what  supplies  and  means  of  carriage 
could  be  procured ;  that  the  Ameer  was 
alarmed,  and  anxious  to  know  how 
these  proceedings  would  be  met  by  the 
British  Government;  that  he  said  he 
would  make  friendly  advances  to  what* 
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eyer  Goyemment  was  friendly  to  him. 
Foiiher,  that  the  Mustaufi  urged  him 
to  come  to  terms  with  the  British 
Ch>yenmieiit|  as  they  were  moderate, 
whereas  the  Bussians  were  shameless; 
and  that  Wall  Mahommed,  when  ap- 
pealed to,  concurred.  It  would  also 
DO  see  that  on  the  18th  of  June  news, 
stated  to  be  authentic,  was  reported 
from  Peshawur  to  the  effect  that  Eus- 
sian  Agents  had  laid  proposals  before 
the  Ameer  for  permission  for  Bussian 
troops  to  be  quartered  in  his  territories. 
Seports  of  the  coming  of  the  Mission 
were  receiyed  on  the  5th,  the  11th, 
and  the  13th  of  June — so  that  early  in 
that  month  the  Goyemment  had  infor- 
mation, if  not  in  detail,  at  any  rate 
from  seyeral  different  sources.  How- 
eyer,  the  first  complaint  we  made  at 
St.  Petersburg  as  to  the  moyement  of 
troops  was  on  August  14,  and  the  first 
communication  to  the  Ameer  was  of 
the  same  date.  There  was,  then,  the 
strange  circumstance  of  the  Goyem- 
ment haying  information  from  a  yariety 
of  sources — information  which,  though 
not  official,  was  strictly  correct,  and  some 
described  in  the  Papers  themselyes  as 
authentic — of  the  moyement  of  Bussian 
troops  and  the  approach  of  a  Bussian 
Enyov,  and  yet  the  Goyemment  for  two 
montns  did  nothing.  If  that  was  so, 
what  were  they  entitled  to  say  of  the 
Goyemment  ?  Had  it  been  a  question 
solely  of  India,  and  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment had  been  acting  free  from  dicta- 
tion at  home,  could  there  be  any  ques- 
tion that  the  Goyemment  of  India  would 
haye  sent  at  once  to  the  Ameer  and  have 
told  him  that  his  fears  seemed  likely  to 
be  justified,  and  that  we  were,  there- 
fore, prepared  to  step  forward,  as  he 
wished,  and  we  had  promised,  in  defence 
of  his  Frontier  ?  But,  unfortunately,  it 
was  an  English  and  not  an  Indian  ques- 
tion, and  they  waited  two  months.  And 
why  ?  At  the  end  of  May  the  Salisbury- 
Schouyaloff  agreement  was  signed,  which 
the  Goyemment  belieyed  would  settle 
all  things  satisfactorily ;  so  that,  feeling 
that  the  danger  reported  to  them  from 
so  many  queulers  was  oyer,  they  made 
no  representation  to  Bussia  or  to  the 
Ameer  for  two  months.  And  then, 
on  the  same  day,  they  ordered  Lord 
Augustus  Loftus  to  protest  to  the  Bus- 
sian Goyemment  against  a  moyement  of 
troops  which  was  long  oyer,  and  the 
Viceroy  to  summon  the  Ameer  to  receiye 
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the  Chamberlain  Mission.  That  was 
the  question  which,  in  his  opinion, 
called  for  an  answer  from  the  Goyem- 
ment; for  who  could  doubt  that,  but 
for  this  delay,  there  would  haye  been 
no  war? 

The  CHANOELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  I  hope  to  detain  the  House  but 
for  a  yery  short  time,  and  do  not  intend 
to  follow  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Child ers)  into  his  examination  of  the 
statements  of  my  noble  Friend,  Lord 
Cranbrook,  nor  into  his  financial  exa- 
mination of  the  statements  of  my  hon. 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  as  to 
the  Indian  Budget,  because  I  am  sure 
that  were  it  necessary  to  tell  anything 
further  on  that  subject  my  hon.  Friend 
would  be  better  able  to  tell  it  than  I ; 
but  with  regard  to  one  or  two  questions 
raised,  it  is  my  duty  to  make  some 
remarks.  With  reference  to  one  of  the 
charges,  he  mentioned  the  delay  which 
he  notices  as  haying  taken  place  in  the 
communications  made  with  Bussia  and 
to  the  Ameer  with  respect  to  the 
Bussian  Mission.  I  admit  that  un- 
doubtedly it  was  the  case  that  for  a 
considerable  period — eyen  extending 
much  further  back  than  the  month  of 
June  last  year — we  were  continually 
receiying  communications  'of  more  or 
less  authority,  pointing  to  the  moyement 
of  Bussian  forces  in  Central  Asia.  It 
was,  howeyer,  exceedingly  difficult  to 
get  at  the  exact  truth  of  these  reports. 
Keports  often  reached  us  which  at  first 
sight  appeared  yery  formidable,  but 
which  were  afterwards  explained  away, 
or  reduced  in  their  importance ;  and 
frequently  we  were  led  to  the  con- 
clusion that  they  were  spread  for  the 
purpose  of  causing  anxiety,  or  accident- 
ally magnified  by  the  imaginations  of 
those  who  had  made  them.  Without 
going  too  minutely  into  details,  I  may 
say  that  it  wai)  not  until  the  middle  of 
August  that  we  were  distinctly  informed 
by  the  Indian  Goyemment  that  a  Bus- 
sian Mission  had  actually  come  to  Cabul ; 
and  until  that  Mission  had  actually 
arriyed  there,  we  had  no  right  to  say 
that  Bussia  was  moying  in  parts  of  Asia 
in  which  she  had  no  right  to  interfere ; 
while  we  might  always  haye  been  met 
with  the  denial  on  her  part,  as  to  the 
intention  of  oyerstepping  the  limits 
assigned  to  her  influence.  We  were  in  no 
hurry  to  raise  a  question  which  might 
haye  produced  a  quarrel ;  but,  as  fiar  as 
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wo  could,  wished  matters  to  cool  down, 
as  we  hoped  they  would  after  the  nego> 
tiations  at  Berlin  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
we  were  absolutely  certain  that  the 
Bussian  Mission  had  arrived  at  Cabul 
that  we  sent  conditional  instructions  to 
the  Viceroy  to  take  certain  steps  as  soon 
as  he  was  able  to  ascertain  tlus  beyond 
doubt.  With  regard  to  another  point 
raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Childers) — who  I  see  has  left  his 
place — in  passing,  upon  which  he  quoted 
the  authority  of  the  present  Lord 
Chancellor  and  of  Lord  Salisbury  from 
opinions  expressed  some  years  ag^  in 
the  House  of  Lords,  he  seems  to  haye 
forgotten  that  on  that  very  occasion 
the  Lord  Chancellor  of  his  own  Govern- 
ment then  in  power — Lord  Hatherley 
— answered  the  observations  of  Lord 
Cairns,  and  that  he  laid  down  with 
authority  that — 

"an  order  to  the  Governor  General  to  de- 
clare war  against  a  border  State  would  not  re- 
quire the  assent  of  the  Council,  though,  of 
course,  it  would,  in  its  consequences,  involve 
expenditure." — [3  ITafttard,  cxcv.  1830.] 

This  latter  view  is  against  the  contention 
with  which  wo  are  met ;  but  it  is  not  my 
intention  to  pursue  that  subject,  which 
is  unnecessary  for  the  purposes  of  this 
discussion.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
has  made  a  very  great  part  of  his  speech 
turn  upon  the  terrible  word  **  defray" 
— indeed,  wo  have  had  that  word  so 
dinned  into  our  ears  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich, 
as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Pontefract  that  we  have 
come  to  feel  uncomfortable  about  it.  I 
quite  agree  with  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Pontefract,  that  in  our  proceedings, 
when  we  are  setting  precedents,  it  is 
desirable  and  incumbent  on  us  to  be 
cautious  about  the  language  which  we 
use ;  and  I  must  say  upon  that  point, 
with  reference  to  that  particular  statute, 
that  I  think  the  Government,  drawn 
from  the  front  Bench  opposite,  were  ex- 
ceedingly cautious  when  they  had  to 
take  proceedings  under  that  Act.  For 
very  shortly  after  it  was  passed,  upon 
one  occasion  when  they  did  use  Indian 
troojps,  and  allowed  Indian  monies  to  be 
appbed  for  the  maintenance  of  those 
troops  upon  an  expedition  beyond  the 
boraers  of  India — in  China — they  were 
80  afraid  of  using  this  terrible  word 
**  defray,"  that  they  did  not  use  any 
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word  at  all,  and  never  came  to  Parlia- 
ment either,  to  teU  them  anything  about 
the  affair.  That  was  a  very  curious  and 
interesting  circumstance.  When  I  have 
had  occasion  before  to  refer  to  it,  I  have 
always  been  met  with  this  observation — 
"  Oh !  that  was  a  case  which  did  not  fall 
within  the  meaning  of  the  statute  at 
all ;  that  was  a  case  which  was  provided 
for  by  the  exception  clause,  in  which  it 
is  said  that — ''  Except  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  or  preventing  invasion,  or 
in  case  of  some  sudden  or  urgent  neces- 
sity, the  Forces  of  India  should  not 
be  used  without  the  consent  of  Parlia* 
ment."  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
told  us  that  the  Peiho  affair  was  a  case 
of  "  urgent  necessity ; "  that  what  hap- 
pened in  that  case  was  this — a  friendly 
Mission  was  being  sent  by  the  British 
and  French  Gt>vemments  to  the  capital 
of  China — to  Pekin — and  on  its  way  it 
was  suddenly  assaulted  and  stopped  in 
its  progress,  and  therefore  the  emer- 
gency was  so  sudden  that  it  was  abso- 
lutely necessary  to  take  steps  to  redress 
the  insult.  There  are,  cei^ainly,  some 
parallels  which  might  be  suggested  in 
the  present  case,  and,  let  me  add,  some 
points  of  difference.  Notwithstanding  the 
suddenness  of  the  emergency,  one  year 
and  two  months  were  aUowed  to  elapse 
before  the  Force  was  dispatched ;  and 
during  that  time  a  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment took  place,  but  nothing  was  said 
about  it ;  and  we  are  driven  to  the  con- 
clusion that  in  the  view  of  Gentlemen 
opposite,  when  an  insult  is  offered 
to  the  British  Power  beyond  its  own 
Frontiers,  it  is  such  an  emergency  that 
it  will  justify  the  employment  of  Indian 
troops  without  Parliament  being  con- 
sulted. You  cannot  say  that  the  case 
in  question  was  in  any  sense  one  of 
preventing  or  repelling  invasion.  In  the 
case  of  Afghanistan,  it  might,  perhaps, 
have  been  contended,  with  some  little 
plausibility,  that  it  was  a  measure  of 
precaution,  used  to  prevent  invasion ; 
and,  certainly,  with  regard  to  its  sud- 
denness, that  it  was  one  of  the  vezy 
greatest  emergency;  because  we  could 
not  wait  14  months,  nor  even  14  days, 
for  it  was  a  question  of  the  season  of 
the  year,  which,  if  the  troops  had  not 
been  ordered  to  move,  would  have  been 
lost,  and  this  would  probably  have  led 
to  much  greater  bloodshed  and  suffering, 
as  well  as  added  to  the  cost  of  the  war. 
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If  WB  are  to  be  wo  cncfiii  whoox  piee^-* 
dents  in  die  vse  of  this  acibi^oas  'v^ind 
"  de&ay."  our  eondi^t  is.  I  iLiiik.  more  ' 
excusable  tbaa  ibax  of  ligbt  kon.  G«&-  | 
tlemen  opposite.    It  is  said  tou  can- 
not apply  tbe  vovd   "defiraj*''  to  the 
pajment  of  temponoy  charges :  and  the 
right  horn.  Gentleman   {mt.   Childers) 
obeenred  that  there  vas  a  great  difftu^ 
ence  between  the  language  nsed  in  this 
case  and  that  used  in  the  Tote  for  the 
Ab jasinian  Expediticm.  Of  course^  there 
was ;  becaose  in  the  latter  it  was  dis- 
tinctly  intended  that  the  BiitLah  GoTem- 
ment  shoold  pay  for  the  whole,  or  the 
greater  part,  of  the  expenditure — ^the 
object  being  avowedly  an  Imperial  and 
British  object.    All  that  was  then  pro- 
posed  was,  that  we    should   use   the 
Indian  Army  and  relieTe  the  Indian 
Beyenue  of  all  charges ;  and,  therefore, 
anything  that  was  put  upon  it  was  dis- 
tinctly of  a  temporary  diaracter.    But 
what    is   proposed   now  is  something 
wholly  different.  It  is  proposed  to  apply 
the  Indian  Bevenue  to  this  expenditure; 
not  thereby  meaning  to  say  that  it  is  not 
a  matter  tiiat  will  require  serious  atten- 
tjon  as  to  how  far  the  British  or  Im- 
perial  Exchequer  is  to  come  in  aid  of 
that  expenditure.    But  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  is  right  in  saying  that  it  will 
fall,^in  the  first  instance,  upon^the  Indian 
Bevenue;   and  I  wish  to  go  into  this 
matter  and  face  it,  without  attempting 
to  disguise  what  is  my  view  of  it.    I 
have  said  that  I  wish  to  put  our  view 
of  the  ceuse  before  the  House;  and  I 
hope  hon.  Members  on  both  sides  will 
endeavour  to  free  their  minds  from  any 
feeling  of  prejudice,  and  not  be  guided  by 
mere  impulse,  without  consideration  of 
all  the  consequences  at  which  they  may 
arrive.   What  I  ask  the  House  is  this — 
are  we  or  are  we  not  to  understand  that 
India  is  to  be  a  self-supported  part  of 
the  British  Empire  ?    The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  says  it  is. 
Then,  if  India  is  self-supporting,  is  it  to 
pay  for  her  own  self-defence  ?    That  is 
a  question  which  must  be  answered  with 
some  little  reserve.    I  think  there  is  to  be 
the  greatest  distinction  drawn  between 
defence  against  immediate  neighbours 
and   defence  against   distant  enemies. 
Take,  for  instcuice,  the  strongest  case 
on  the  one  side.     Suppose  a  quarrel  to 
arise  between  the  British  Government 
in  India  and  the  Nizam  or  Maharajah 
SdudiSi  and  a  contest   or  war  takes 
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part  of  the  l^di^i:  lA.hocuer  v  Kmu" 
the  expense  of  that  war  ?  1  ay;^r^V.x  \i 
that«  supposing  ii  to  hatv  ari:«iiu  in  o^ 
dinaiT  cir»imstance$«  ther>^  wvuld  V^ 
no  question  whatever  that  tho  char^ 
shoiud  be  rightly  laid  oa  the  Inoa^u 
Revenues.  If  yvm  were  K«  adv^i^  a  dit^ 
fer»it  principle,  and  si^that  th«^  Indian 
Govenunent  should  be  at  liberty,  wht'^i^ 
ever  they  thought  right,  to  undertake 
wars  against  their  neighlH>ui«>  and  thai 
they  should  be  held  hannle^is,  1  a^k» 
what  would  be  the  temptation  of  the 
Govenunent  of  India  to  go  int^>  q^^*^"^^^ 
which  would  be  of  a  dangerous  kiud«  and 
which  would  bring  anything  but  sati«« 
faction  or  economy  to  the  )HX»ple  i^ 
India?  But  knowing  that  if  thev  g\^t 
into  complications  with  their  neighbours 
they  will  have  to  bear  the  expense  is  a 
check  which,  in  their  interest,  a«  w  oU  as 
in  the  interests  of  the  people  of  I'^tK* 
land,  ought  not  to  be  di^a»gHrxU^« 
Again,  where  you  have  to  deal  with  im- 
mediate border  neighbours — hucIi  aH 
Nepaul,  Burmah,  or  any  othor  8tat(>s— 
I  apprehend  the  case  is  dear  tlint  ItuHu 
ouffht  to  bear  the  expenso.  And  tiiiui« 
lariy,  I  believe,  within  the  Indian 
system,  in  which  I  include  AfghnuiHtan, 
upon  Uie  rule  I  have  laid  down,  if   a 

?uarrel  arose  between  that  co\intrv  and 
ndia,  the  Indian  Bovouuos  shouKl  bt^ar 
the  expense.  I  now  want  to  qualify  that 
doctrine  bv  another  considorution.  I 
have  said  it  is  right  that  India  should 
bear  the  expense  of  hostilities  againnt 
immediate  neighbours;  but  I  hnvo 
drawn  a  distinction  botwoeu  thoni  and 
distant  enemies:  and  when  I  npoiik  of 
distant  enemies,  I  espocially  roior  to 
enemies  who  may  be  moving  against 
her,  not  on  account  of  any  dirout 
quarrel  with  her,  but  on  account  of 
some  quarrel  with  tlie  British  Knipiro 
of  which  she  is  a  part.  In  siich  a  cuno, 
we  ought  to  recognize  the  justico  and 
equity  of  the  In^perial  Exoh(U|U(ir 
cominff  in  aid  of  uiat  part  of  our 
dominions  which  is  attacked,  not  from 
any  special  local  cause  but  from  Impo- 
rial  causes.  We  must  bear  in  iiiind, 
therefore,  what  the  Imperial  I'owor 
does  towards  the  general  dofonoo  of 
India.  There  is  no  doubt  wo  do  a 
great  deal  to  keep  back  t)io  tide  of 
invasion.  If  anyoody  will  look  at 
the  history  of  India,  thoy  will  see 
that  wave  after  wave  of  diirvrcut  uu* 
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tions  came  over  that  country  and 
overran  it,  generally  from  the  North- 
West  and  through  these  very  Passes  of 
which  wo  have  been  speaking.  Anyone 
will  see  that  this  would  again  be  the 
natural  course  of  events,  if  there  were 
not  some  strong  Power  in  India  like  the 
British  Power;  and  that  if  a  great 
Power  were  advancing  over  those 
regions  of  Asia,  that  advancing  Power 
would  sooner  or  later  sweep  over  India 
also.  I  believe  that  if  it  were  not  for 
the  presence  of  British  Power  there,  the 
shadow  which  such  invasion  would  throw 
b  oforo  it  would  even  now  be  producing 
alarm  and  disturbance  in  that  country  of 
a  serious  character.  But  the  great  Power 
of  England,  and  the  warning  hand  of 
England,  keeps  India  quiet,  and  thereby 
confers  great  benefits  upon  her.  But 
what  is  the  real  cause,  extent,  and  mean- 
ing of  the  present  war?  This  is  one 
point  upon  which  we  require  further 
information  than  we  have  at  the  present 
moment.  As  to  the  actual  and  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  present  war,  it  was 
the  refusal,  with  insult,  offered  in  the 
eyes  of  all  India,  of  a  Mission  sent  by 
the  Indian  Government.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  if  that  were  submitted  to 
tho  Government  of  India  would  have 
been  fatally,  or  at  least  seriously, 
weakened ;  and  the  country  would  have 
been  put  to  considerable  expense  and 
exertion  in  order  to  redress  the  evil 
suffered.  If  there  were  nothing  more  in 
this  quarrel  than  that  insult  offered — 
perhaps  from  the  peculiar  character,  the 
moodiness,  or  ill-will  and  obstinacy 
of  a  particular  Buler,  which  might  be 
speedily  avenged,  and  that  Kuler 
brought  to  his  senses — and  if  the  ex- 
penditure is  to  be  of  a  moderate  cha- 
racter— as  we  are  told  by  the  authori- 
ties of  India  it  may  be  expected  to  be — 
and  if,  as  I  earnestly  hope  and  pray 
may  be  the  case,  we  have  nearly  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  of  this  business,  it 
will  be  a  matter  of  considerable  doubt 
whether  the  Imperial  Exchequer  ought 
to  be  called  upon  to  pay  anythmg 
at  all.  But  if,  on  tho  other  hand,  there 
should  be  more  in  the  war  than  at  first 
sight  appears — if  it  should  seem  that 
this  is  a  war— of  course,  not  openly  or 
avowedly,  but  secretly,  and  against  the 
will  of  another  Government,  but,  never- 
theless, by  unofficial  means  —  stirred 
up  and  maintained  against  us  by  a 
European  Power;    and   if  it  becomes 
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necessary  to  put  forward  anything  like 
our  Imperial  strength,  I  am  sore  that 
the  people  of  England  will  be  ready 
to  bear  their  full  share — and  eren  more 
than  their  full  share— of  the  bnrden  of 
this  war.  I  wish  to  remind  the  House 
of  the  position  of  affairs  under  whidh  we 
are  called  together.  Up  to  the  time  of 
the  period  allowed  for  the  Ameer's 
reply  to  our  XJltimatam  we  fully  hoped 
that  war  might  be  avoided,  and  a  peace- 
ful settlement  arrived  at.  From  the  mo- 
ment when  the  advance  beg^n — namely, 
on  the  21st  November — until  now,  the 
interval  is  less  than  four  weeks,  and  it 
is  really  exceedingly  difficult  at  present 
to  tell  what  is  the  real  nature  of  the 
resistance  to  be  offered,  or  the  upshot  or 
outcome  of  the  war.  In  the  course  of 
another  month  or  two  we  shall  have 
learned  a  great  deal,  and  be  in  a  Tery 
much  better  position  to  make  to  Par- 
liament a  serious  proposition  appro* 
priate  to  the  real  state  of  the  case.  At 
the  present  moment  in  our  uncertainty 
as  to  the  extent  of  the  operations  neces- 
sary to  obtain  the  submission  of  the 
Ameer,  it  would  be  impossible  for  us  to 
come  forward  and  do  what  we  have  done 
in  other  cases— propose  a  definite  Vote 
of  Credit.  If  we  are  to  give  aid  it  must 
not  be  by  undertaking  that  we  should 
bear  the  expense  of  a  war  administered 
by  others,  set  free  from  all  considera- 
tions of  economy,  who  might  press  it 
beyond  the  lengtti  which  might  be  de- 
sirable, because  they  are  exempt  from 
all  risk  of  having  to  pay  for  it;  but  what 
we  may  think  it  right  to  give  should  be 
in  the  shape  of  a  Vote  in  aid  of  the  ex- 
penditure of  the  Indian  Government. 
The  principle  upon  which  we  pro<^ed  is 
one  which  w^  have  adopted  with  refer- 
ence not  only,  and  not  even  principally^ 
to  the  interests  of  taxpayers  in  England ; 
but  with  the  sincere  belief  that  it  ^ould 
be  better  for  the  interests  of  India 
herself  that  she  should  be  made  to  feel 
the  responsibility  under  which  she  car- 
ries on  war,  and  that  it  would  be  a  very 
bad  principle  to  allow  her  Administra- 
tion to  believe  that  they  might  go  to 
war  and  cast  the  expense  upon  the  Im- 
perial Exchequer.  I  admit  that  there  is 
much  which  raises  the  presumption  that 
this  should  be  treated  as  an  exceptional 
case;  but  all  I  can  say  at  present  is 
that  the  Government  will  be  folly  pre- 
pared when  we  meet  after  the  Becess 
to  g^re  full  explanations  to  the  House 
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as  to  what  proposals  we  shall  have  to 
make. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON: 
There  is  one  point  in  the  observations  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  which 
I' think  ought  not  to  be  left  altogether 
without  remark.     I  think  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  some  in- 
justice done  to  him  at  an  earlier  period 
of  the  evening,  inasmuch  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  now  given  us  some 
information  as  to  what  are  the  actual 
intentions  of  the  Government.    It  ap- 
pears that  Her  Majesty's  Government 
intend  the  first  charge  of  the  war  to 
be    defrayed  by  the    Indian    Govern- 
ment; and  their  further  intention  is  that 
according  to  the  amount  of  resistance, 
or,  in  any  case,  according  to  the  nature 
or  object   which  they  aesire  to    gain 
by  the   war,  they  will  come  forward 
and  ask  this  House  to  grant  a  sub- 
sidv  in   aid  of  the    Indian  Bevenues. 
This  appears  to  me  to  be  a  new  and 
altogether  unprecedented  view   of   the 
subject.     We  nave  in  former  times  fre- 
quently   conducted    wars  by  means  of 
subsidies  to  foreign  Powers ;  but  I  am 
not  aware  that  we  have  ever  subsidized 
one  of  our  own  Dependencies  to  conduct 
a  war  for  us.     There  is  this  difference,  I 
believe — that  when  a  foreign  Power  has 
been  subsidized  to  carry  on  a  war  in  our 
behalf,  there  has  been  a  distinct  under- 
standing and  distinct  stipulations  as  to 
the  amount  to  be  paid  and  the  amount  of 
assistance  to  be  rendered.     In  this  case, 
however,    everything    remains    vague. 
It  is  in  the  power  of  the  Government 
at  home  to  issue  such  orders  as  they 
may  think  fit  to  the  Indian  Govern- 
ment as  regards  the  prosecution  of  the 
war ;  and  when  the  work  has  been  per- 
formed, they  can  come  down  to  the  House 
and  ask  us  to  vote  money  in  order  to  re- 
imburse the  taxpayers  of  India  for  the 
services  rendered.      In  this  case,  what 
becomes  of  the  power  of  this  House  to 
control  questions  of  peace  and  war ;  and 
what  becomes  of  the  power  of  this  House 
to    protect    the    purse  of   the  British 
nation  ?    If  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
through  the  agency  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment, conducts  the  war,  the  control 
of  Parliament  over  the  expenditure  en- 
tirely vanishes.     And  as  to  the  guar- 
dianship of  the  resources  of  the  tax- 
payers,  what    becomes  of   that  when, 
after  the  Indian  Government  has  done 
the  work,  the  Government  comes  for- 


ward to  say  that  by  our  instructions  and 
by  our  directions  all  this  expenditure 
has  been  incurred  ?  How  is  it  possible 
that  the  House  should  turn  round  and 
say  we  decline  to  pay  ?  We  have  been 
fulfilling  one  of  our  most  important 
functions.  To  this  House  is  confided, 
no  doubt,  the  guardianship  of  our 
Indian  subjects  to  a  very  great  extent ; 
but  I  think  its  primary  duty  is  to  guard 
the  interests  of  the  British  taxpayer. 
Under  the  circumstances  in  which  we 
have  been  debating  this  question,  it  has 
been  impossible  to  enter  into  it  at 
length ;  but  I  am  anxious  that  the  pro- 
position of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  not  pass  without  a  protest ; 
and  I  am  of  opinion  that  when  we  meet 
again,  this  question  will  be  more 
seriously  considered  than  the  Govern- 
ment think  it  should  be  at  the  present 
moment. 

Mr.  JACOB  BEIGHT  said,  he  would 
not  detain  the  House  more  than  two 
minutes  while  he  alluded  to  a  matter 
which  he  had  hoped  would  be  mentioned 
by  the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Hardcastle),  who  had  been  more  fortu- 
nate than  himself  in  getting  a  place  in 
the  debate.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
in  the  course  of  the  debate  about  taking 
a  surplus  which  ought  to  be  devoted  to 
the  unfortunate  people  of  India.  He 
wished  to  remind  the  Government  that 
there  were  many  poor  people  in  this 
country  who  had  some  interest  in  that 
surplus.  Large  deputations  had  come 
up  from  the  North  of  England,  from 
time  to  time,  to  ask  for  the  removal  of 
the  cotton  duties  of  India ;  and  a 
Minister  of  the  Crown  had  more  than 
once  promised  those  deputations  that  as 
soon  as  there  should  be  a  surplus  it 
should  be  devoted  to  the  removal  of 
those  duties.  The  Minister  who  made 
those  promises  was  Lord  Salisbury ;  and 
it  would  be  rather  a  curious  coincidence 
if,  on  looking  up  the  dates,  it  should  be 
discovered  that  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  making  those  promises  to  the  Lanca- 
shire people  he  was  reversing  the -policy 
of  peace  in  India,  and  making  it  impos- 
sible to  apply  the  surplus  to  any  such 
purpose.  Bepresenting  a  part  of  Lan- 
cashire, and  Knowing  the  condition  in 
which  Lancashire  was  at  the  present 
moment,  he  felt  it  his  duty  to  say  a  word 
on  this  subject.  The  mills  were  being 
closed  or  working  short  time,  and  a  great 
number  of  poor  people  would  look  with 
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surprise  and  indignation  on  tlus  unfor- 
tunate mode  of  disposing  of  the  Indian 
surplus. 


Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^Ajes  235 ;  Noes 
125:  Majority  110. 


AYES. 


AUcroft,  J.  D. 
Allsopp,  C. 

Arbuthnot,  Lt.-CoL  G. 
Arkwright,  A.  P. 
Arkwright,  F. 
Assheton,  R. 
Astlev,  Sir  J.  D. 
Bagge,  Sir  W. 
Bauour,  A.  J. 
Bame,  F.  St.  J.  N". 
Barring^n,  ViBCOunt 
Barttelot,  Sir  W.  B. 
Beach,  rt.  hn.  Sir  M.  H. 
Beach,  W.  W.  B. 
Beaumont,  W.  B. 
Bcctive,  Earl  of 
Bcnctt-Stanford,  V.  F. 
Bentinck,  rt.  hn.  Q-.  C. 
Bontinck,  G.  W.  P. 
Beresford,  Lord  C. 
Beresford,    G.    do    la 

Poer 
Beresford,  Colonel  M. 
Birley,  H. 

Blackbume,  Col.  J.  I. 
Boord,  T.  W. 
Bourke,  hon.  R. 
Bourne,  Colonel  J. 
Bouflfield,  CoL  N.  G.  P. 
Bowon,  J.  B. 
Bowyer,  Sir  G. 
Brooks,  W.  C. 
Bruce,  hn.  T. 
Brymer,  W.  E. 
Bulwer,  J.  R. 
Burghley,  Lord 
Burrell,*SirW.  W. 
Buxton,  Sir  R.  J. 
Cameron,  D. 
Campbell,  C. 
Cartwright,  F. 
Castlereagh,  Yificount 
Cave,  rt.  hon.  8. 
Cecil,  Lord  E.  H.  B.  G. 
Oiarley,  W.  T. 
Christie,  W.  L. 
Clive,  Col.  hon.  G.  W. 
Close,  .M.C. 
Clowes,  S.  W. 
Cobbold,  T.  C. 
Cole,  Col.  hon.  H.  A. 
Coope,  O.  E. 
Cordes,  T. 

Corry,  hon.  H.  W.  L. 
Cotton,  W.  J.  R. 
Crichton,  Viscount 
Cross,  rt.  hon.  R.  A. 
Cuninghame,  Sir  TV. 
Cust,  ft.  C. 


Dalkeith,  Earl  of 
Dalrymple,  C. 
Denison,  C.  B. 
Denison,  W.  B. 
Denison,  W.  E. 
Dickson,  Major  A.  G. 
Digby,  Col.  hon.  E. 
Douglas,  Sir  G. 
Dyott,  Colonel  R, 
Eaton,  H.  W. 
Edmonstone,   Admiral 

SirW. 
Egerton,  hon.  A.  F. 
Egerton,  hon.  W. 
Elcho,  Lord 
ElUot,  G.  W. 
Klphinstone,  SirJ.D.H. 
Emlyn,  Viscount 
Estcourt,  G.  S. 
Ewart,  W. 
Finch,  G.  H. 
Floyer,  J. 

Folkestone,  Viscount 
Forsyth,  W. 
Fremantle,  hon.  T.  F. 
Gktlway,  Viscount 
Gardner,  J.  T.  Agg- 
Gardner,  R.  Ridoard- 

Bon- 
Garfit,  T. 
Gfunier,  J.  C. 
Gkithome-Hardy,hn.A. 
Gibson,  rt.  hon.  E. 
Giffard,  Sir  H.  S. 
Giles,  A. 
Goddard,  A.  L. 
Goldney,  G. 
Gordon,  W, 
Goro-Langton,  W.  S. 
Gk>rst,  J.  E. 
Grantham,  W, 
Gregory,  G.  B. 
Ilall,  A.  W. 
Halsey,  T.  F. 
Hamilton,  rt.  hn.  Lord 

G. 
Hamilton,  Marquess  of 
Hamilton,  hon.  R.  B. 
Hamond,  C.  F. 
Harcourt,  E.  W. 
Hardcastle,  E. 
Harvey,  Sir  R.  B. 
Hay,rthn.SirJ.C.D. 
Heath,  R. 

Helmsley,  Viscount 
Herbert,  H.  A. 
Herbert,  hon.  8. 
Hervey,  Lord  F, 
Hick,  J. 


Mr.  Jaegh  Bright 


Hill,  A.  8. 
Holford,  J.  P.  G. 
Holker,  Sir  J. 
Holland,  Sir  H.  T. 
Home,  Oaptain 
Hood,  Oapt  hn.  A.  W. 

A.N. 
Hope,  A.  J.  B.  B . 
Hubbard,  E. 
Hubbard,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Isaac,  8. 

Jervis,  Col.  H.  J.  W. 
Johnson,  J.  G. 
Johnstone,  Sir  F. 
Jolliflfe,  hon.  8. 
Kennard,  CoL  E.  H. 
King'Harman,  E.  R. 
Knight,  F.  W. 
Knightley,  Sir  R. 
Lawrence,  Sir  T. 
Learmonth,  A. 
Legard,  Sir  C. 
Le^h,  W.  J. 
Leighton,  Sir  B. 
Leighton,  S. 
Lennox,  Lord  H.  G. 
Lewiaham,  Viscount 
Lindsay,  Colonel  R.  L. 
Lindsay,  Lord 
Lloyd,  S. 
Lloyd,  T.  E. 
Lopes,  Sir  M. 
Lowther,  hon.  W. 
Lowther  rt.  hn.  J. 
Macartney,  J.  W.  E. 
Mao  Iver,  D. 
M'Garel-Hogg,  Sir  J. 
M'Eenna,  Sir  J.  N. 
Makins,  Colonel 
ManderiUe,  Viscount 
Manners,  rt.  hn.Lord  J. 
March,  Earl  of 
Marten,  A.  G. 
Master,  T.  W.  C. 
Merewether,  C.  G. 
Mills,  A. 
Mills,  Sir  C.  H. 
Montgomerie,  R. 
Montgomery,  Sir  G.  G. 
Moray,  Col.  H.  D. 
Mowbray,  rt.  hon.  J.  R. 
Muncaster,  Lord 
Naghten,  Lt.-Col.  A.R. 
Noel,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
North,  Colonel  J.  S. 
Northcote,  rt.  hn.  Sir 

S.H. 
Onslow,  D. 
Parker,  Lt.-Col.  W. 
Peek,  Sir  H. 
Pell,  A. 

Pemberton,  £.  L. 
Percy,  Earl 
Phipps,  P. 


Pirn,  Captain  B. 
Plonket,  hon.  D.  R. 
Polhill .  Tuiier,  Capt. 

F.C. 
Powell,  W. 
Praed,H.B. 
Puleston,  J.  H. 
Raikee,  H.  C. 
Read,C.  8. 
Rendleaham,  Lord 
Ridley,  E. 
Ridley,  Sir  M.  W. 
Ritdue,  C.  T. 
Rodwell,  B.  B.  H. 
Round,  J. 
Russell,  Sir  C. 
Ryder,  G.  R. 
Salt,T. 

Sandon,  Viscount 
Scott,  Lord  H. 
Soott,  M.  D. 
Selwin  -  IbbetsoOy   Sir 

H.  J. 
Shute,  General  C.  C. 
Simonds,  W.  B. 
Sinclair,  Sir  J.  G.  T. 
Smith,  A. 
Smith,  8.  G. 
Smith,  rt  hon.  W.  H. 
Smollett,  P.  B. 
Spinks,  Serjeant  F.  L. 
Stanhope,  hon.  E. 
Stanhope,  W.  T.  W.  8. 
Stanley,  rt.  hn.  CoL  F. 
Steere,  L. 
Storer,  G. 
Swanston,  A. 
Sykes,  C. 
Talbot,  J.  G. 
Taylor,  rt  hn.  CoL  T.E. 
Thomhill,T. 
Tollemache,  hon.W.  F. 
Tremayne,  A. 
Tremayne,  J. 
Tumor,  E. 
Wait,  W.  K. 
Walker,  O.  O. 
Wallace,  Sir  R. 
Watney,  J. 
Watson,  rt  hon.  W. 
Welby-Gr^ory,SirW. 
Wellesley,  Colonel  H. 
Wethered,  T.  O. 
Wihnot,  Sir  H. 
Wibnot,  Sir  J.  E. 
Wilson,  W. 
Woodd,  B.  T. 
Wynn,  Sir  W.  W. 
Wynn,  C.  W.  W. 
Yarmouth,  Earl  of 
Teanuui,  J. 

TBLLXBS. 

Dyke,  Sir  W.  H. 
W^nn,  R. 


NOES. 


Acland,  Sir  T.  D. 
Allen,  W.  S. 
Amory,  Sir  J.  H. 
Anderson,  G. 
Ajdiley,  hon.  £.  M. 


Balfour,  Sir  G. 
Barclay,  A.  C. 
Bass,  A. 
Bass,H. 
Beaumont,  Colonel  F. 
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BeU,  I.  L. 
Blake,  T. 

Blennerhassett,  R.  P. 
Brady,  J. 
BriggB,  W.  E. 
Bright,  Jacob 
Briiltowe,  S.  B. 
Brogden,  A. 
Brown,  J.  C. 
Burt,  T. 
Cameron,  0. 
Campbell,  Lord  C. 
Campbell,  Sir  G. 
Campbell  -  Bannerman. 

H. 
Garington,  hn.  Col.  W. 
Cave,  T. 

Cavendish,  Lord  F.  C. 
Chadwick,  D. 
Chamberlain,  J. 
Cbilders,rt.  hn.  H.  C.  £. 
Cole,  H.  T. 
Colman,  J.  J. 
Courtauld,  G. 
Courtney,  L.  H. 
Cowan,  J. 
Davies,  R. 
Belahuntv,  J. 
Dilke,  Sir  C.  W. 
Dillwyn,  L.  L. 
Earp,  T. 
Edge,  S.  K. 
Edwards,  H. 
Errington,  G. 
Evans,  T.  W. 
Fawcett,  H. 
Ferguson,  R. 
Forster,  Sir  C. 
Forster,  rt.  hon.  W.  E. 
Fry,  L. 

Gladstone,rt.hon.W.E. 
Gladstone,  W.  H. 
Gordon,  Sir  A. 
Goschen,  rt.  hon.  G.  J. 
Gourley,  E.  T. 
Grant,  A. 
Gray,  E.  D. 
Grey,  Earl  de 
Harcourt,  Sir  W,  V. 
Hartington,  Marq.  of 
Havelock,  Sir  H. 
Hayter,  A.  D. 
Herschell,  F. 
Hill,  T.  R. 
Holms,  J. 
Hopwood,  C.  H. 
Howard,  hon.  C. 
Hutchinson,  J.  D. 
Ingram,  W.  J. 
Jackson,  Sir  H.  M. 
James,  Sir  H. 


JenkinB,  D.  J. 
Jenkins,  E.  ^ 
Johnstone,  Sir  H. 
K^-Shuttleworthy  Sir 

Kensington,  Lord 
Kingsoote,  CoL  R.  N.  F. 
LawBon,  SirW. 
Leatham,  E.  A. 
Leeman,  G. 
Leith,  J.  F. 
Maodnff,  Yisoount 
M<Arthur,  A. 
Maitland,  J. 
Middleton,  Sir  A.  E. 
Milbank,  F.  A. 
Monk,  C.  J. 
Morley,  S. 
MundeUa,  A.  J. 
Mure,  Colonel  W. 
Newd^pate,  C.  N. 
Noel,  E.  ' 
O'Beime,  Major  F. 
O'Brien,  Sir  P. 
0*Gorman,  P. 
C'Reilly,  M, 
Palmer,  G. 
Parker,  C.  S. 
PhiHps,  R.  N. 
Play&ir,  rt.  hon.  L. 
Power,  J.  O'C. 
Ramsay,  J. 
Rathbone,  W. 
Richard,  H. 
Roberts,  J. 
Rylands,  P. 
Samuda,  J.  D'A. 
Samuelson,  B. 
Samuelson,  H. 
Sheil,E. 
Sheridan,  H.  B. 
Simon,  Serjeant  J. 
Smyth,  P.  J. 
Stacpoole,  W. 
Stansfeld,  rt.  hon.  J. 
Stewart,  J. 
Sullivan,  A.  M. 
Tavistock,  Marq.  of 
Taylor,  P.  A. 
Tracy,  hon,  F.  S.  A. 

Hanbury- 
Trevelyan,  G,  O. 
Waddy,  S.  D. 
Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H. 
Whitbread,  S. 
Whitwell,  J. 
Williams,  W. 

TBLLVBS. 

Laing,  S. 

Morgan,  G.  Osborne 


Main  QueBtion  put. 

JRetolved,  That,  Her  Majesty  having  directed 
a  Military  expedition  of  Her  Forces  charged 
upon  Indian  Revenues  to  be  despatched  agamst 
the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House  consents 
that  the  Revenues  of  India  shall  be  applied  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  the  Military  operations 
which  may  be  carried  on  beyond  ihe  external 
Frontiers  of  Her  Majesty's  Indian  possessions. 


ARMY  (MEDICAL  DEPARTMENT). 

Oopy  prMented,  —  of  Statement  by 
Memoers  of  the  Board  of  Examiners 
of  Candidates  with  reference  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Oommittee  on  that  De- 
partment, with  a  Kejoinder  on  the  part 
of  the  Committee  [by  Command] ;  to 
Ue  upon  the  Table. 

MILITIA  (TRAINING  ESTABLISHMENT). 

Setom  preienUd, — ^for  each  Begiment 
showing  the  number  present,  absent, 
and  wanting  to  complete  the  training 
for  1878  [by  Command];  to  lie  upon 
the  Table. 

FACTORY  AND  WORKSHOP  ACT,  1878. 

Copy  pre99ntedf — of  Orders  made  by 
the  ISecretanr  of  State  granting  special 
exceptions  [by  Act];  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

ARMY  (STAFF  COLLEGE). 

Address  for  ''Eetums  showing  the 
number  .of  Officers  of  Boyal  Aitilleiy 
and  Boyal  Engineers  who  have  com- 
peted at  each  examination  for  admission 
to  the  Staff  Clollege,  Sandhurst,  since 
its  formation ;  the  number  on  each  occa- 
sion who  would  have  gained  admission 
but  for  the  limitation  rules,  and  their 
places  on  the  list;  the  number  of  and 
places  obtained  by  those  who  did  gain 
admission;  the  number  of  and  places 
obtained  at  the  final  examination  by 
those  who  passed  out ;  the  number  who 
passed  the  final  examination  without 
going  through  the  College ;  and  the 
rules  as  to  limitation  of  numbers  in 
force  at  different  periods :  " 

''And,  numerical  and  nominal  list 
of  those  who  passed  through  the  Col- 
lege, or  passed  the  final  examination, 
who  have  been  employed  on  the  Staff 
of  the  Army,  and  the  appointments 
they  haye  held,  specifying  in  the  nume- 
rical list  the  totals  of  those  who  have 
been  employed  on  the  General  Staff, 
and  of  those  who  have  held  Begimental 
Staff  appointments;  appointments  on 
the  Staff  in  India  not  to  be  included 
in  this  Betum." — ( Colonel  Arhuthnot.) 

EGYPT  (DAIRA  LANDS). 

Address  for  ''any  Papers  showing 
the  agreement   between   this  Country 
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and  the  Khedive  of  Eg3rpt  which  en- 
abled the  Marquis  of  Salisbury,  in  his 
Letter  to  Lord  Lyons  of  24th  October 
1878  (Papers,  Egypt,  No.  2,  1878),  to 
state  that  the  person  nominated  by  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemment  as  one  of  the 
Commissioners  of  the  Daira  Lands 
shall  not  be  divested  of  his  funotions 
without  their  previous  consent." — {Mr. 
SamueUon,) 

RAILWAYS  (IRELAND). 

Return  ordered^  "  of  all  Railway  Com- 
panies in  Ireland  which  have  now  or 
have  ever  had  guarantees  on  the  county 
rates;  giving  in  each  case  the  date  of 
the  Act  authorising  the  guarantee ;  the 
date  of  the  opening  of  the  Line ;  the 
amount  of  authorised  capital;  amount 
of  guaranteed  capital ;  rate  of  interest 
guaranteed;  character  of  guaranteed 
capital,  whether  a  first  charge  on  the 
net  receipts  or  not ;  amount  paid  out  of 
rates  to  the  Company  on  account  of  the 
guarantee ;  and  the  number  of  years, 
if  any,  in  which  the  net  receipts  from 
the  Line  wore  sufficient  to  dispense 
with  a  call  on  the  rates." — {TJie  G^  Conor 
Don.) 

EAST  INDIAN  ARMY. 

Address  for  ''Betum  showing  rank 
and  names  of  the  British  Officers  serving 
with  each  regiment  of  Native  Cavalry 
and  Infantry  employed  in  or  moved  for 
the  Afghan  Campaign  of  1878  on  the 
Ist  day  of  September  1878,  either  in 
the  advanced  columns  or  in  their  sup- 
port, with  names  of  the  Officers  subse- 
quently attached  to  each,  and  the  casual- 
ties amongst  them,  made  up  to  the  31st 
day  of  December  1878."— (iSir  Henry 
Havelock.) 

EAST  INDIAN  ARMY  (NATIVE  TROOPS). 

Address  for  '^  Eetum  showing  Annual 
Cost  of  the  Pay  and  Allowances  of  all 
Officers  in  the  East  Indian  Army  (Na- 
tive Troops)  showing  each  Presidency 
separately." — {Sir  Henry  Havelock.) 

JOHN  NOLAN. 

Address  for  "Copy  of  Depositions 
taken  before  the  Coroner  at  the  Inquest 
on  the  body  of  John  Nolan." — {Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry.) 

PRISON  RULES. 

Address  for  **  Copy  of  Correspondence 
between  Sir  W.  11.  Wyatt,  or  any  other 


of  the  Magistrates  of  Middlesex  and 
Westminster,  or  of  the  City  of  London, 
or  of  the  county  of  Surrey,  and  the 
Home  Office,  relative  to  the  working  of 
the  new  Prison  Kules  and  the  control  of 
the  Magistrates." — {Mr.  Mitchell Hmrp.) 

CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND. 

Address  for  "Betums  with  regard 
to  the  Established  Church  of  Scotland, 
giving  in  separate  columns  the  number 
of  Male  and  the  number  of  Female 
Communicants  in  each  parish  in  Soot- 
land  for  the  year  1878  included  in  the 
Roll  prepared  by  the  Kirk  Session,  in 
conformity  with  the  Begulations  of  the 
Qeneral  Assembly ;  and  stating  the  date 
of  the  Minute  of  the  Kirk  Session  sanc- 
tioning the  Boll  as  last  purged  of  per- 
sons disqualified  by  remoTai  or  other- 
wise, and  finally  adjusted :  " 

''  Of  the  number  of  Adherents,  not 
being  Communicants,  and  not  under  21 
years  of  age,  admitted  on  applicatioii 
to  the  Boll  of  the  Congregation,  under 
the  General  Assembly's  Begulations  of 
the  drd  day  of  June  1878,  in  those 
parishes  in  which  Ministers  have  been 
elected  and  appointed  under  the  pro- 
visions of  Church  Patronage  Act  of 
1874 :  " 

''And,  of  the  Population  of  each 
parish  according  to  the  Census  of  1871, 
and  a  summary  of  the  results  (in  con- 
tinuation of  Parliamentary  Paper,  No. 
239,  of  Session  1874)."-.(irr.  MLaren.) 

AFGHANISTAN  (No.  3). 

Copy  pretentedy  —  of  Correspondence 
respecting  the  relations  between  the 
British  Government  and  that  of  Afghan- 
istan [by  Command] ;  to  lie  upon  the 
Table. 

TURKEY  (No.   61,    1878)    (REFORMS    IN 
ASIATIC  TURKEY). 

Copy  preiented,  —  of  Correspondence 
respecting  Beforms  in  Asiatic  Turkey 
[by  Command]  ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

TURKEY  (No.  52,  1878)  (RHODOPE 
CO^IMISSION). 

Copy  presented, --of  Further  Corres- 
pondence respecting  the  proceedings  of 
the  International  Commission  sent  to 
the  Moimt  Bhodope  District  [by  Com- 
mand] ;  to  lie  upon  the  Table. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  boforo 
One  o'clock  till  Thurwiay 
13th  February 
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MINnTE8.]~PuBLio   BiLL^Firii  Sending^ 
Cathedral  Statutes  •  (4). 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE   GRAND 
DUCHESS  OF  HESSE  (PRINCESS  ALICE). 

HEB  majesty's  ANSWER  TO  THE  ADDBE8S 
07  CONDOLENCE  (DECEMBER    17). 

TiTE  LORD  STEWARD  of  the 
HOUSEHOLD  (the  Earl  Beattchamp) 
reported  Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the 
Address  of  the  I7tii  December  last, 
as  follows : — 

Mt  Lords, 

I  THANK  you  mncerely  for  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  Addreas,  and  for  your  expression  of 
Sympathy  and  Condolence  with  me  on  the  loss 
of  my  beloved  Daughter. 

Tho  assurance  of  your  interest  in  all  that 
concerns  my  domestic  relations  and  your  wishes 
for  the  happiness  of  myself  and  my  family  have 
given  mo  much  satisfaction. 

BUSINESS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
ministerial  statement. 

The  Earl  of  BEACONSFIELD  : 
My  Lords,  the  circumstances  under 
which  Parliament  was  called  together, 
at  the  end  of  last  year,  rendered  it  im- 
possible that  your  Lordships'  attention 
should  be  directed,  in  the  Speech  from 
the  Throne,  to  any  other  subject  than 
that  which  was  the  occasion  of  our 
haying  been  so  unexpectedly  assembled. 
It  would  not  have  been  prudent — I 
may  say  it  would  not  haye  been  possible 
— at  that  period  to  haye  indicated  the 
measures  which  Her  Majesty's  Goyem- 
ment  might  haye  thought  it  their  duty 
to  introduce  to  the  consideration  of 
Parliament.  Neyertheless,  eyeryone 
must  feel  the  inconyenience  that  would 
follow  from  the  omission  of  that  Con- 
stitutional custom  which  makes  it  the 
duty  of  the  Government,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Session,  to  com- 
municate generally  to  the  two  Houses 
the  character  of  the  measures  which  they 
are  about  to  introduce,  and  the  general 
course  of  Business.    I  haye  therefore 
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thought,  on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's 
Goyemment,    that  it  would  be    desir- 
'able  that  I  should,  upon  this  occasion, 
take  the  opportimity  of  indicating  the 
measures  which,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, would  haye  been  recommended 
to  your  notice  in  the  Speech  from  tho 
Throne  at  the  opening  of  tho  present 
Session.     "J^ntf  my  Lords,  before  doing 
so,  it  may  not  be  considered  intrusive 
if    I    make    a    few    remarks   on    tho 
general  situation  of  affairs.     At  tliis 
moment,  the  thoughts  and  feelings  of 
the  country  are  engrossed  by  the  terrible 
news  just  receiyed  firom  South  Africa. 
My  Lords,  it  is  not  wise  either  to  depre- 
ciate the  importance  of  such  an  event 
or  to  exaggerate  it.     It  is  a  military 
disaster — a  terrible  militaiy  disaster — 
but  I  think  we  may  say  it  is  no  more. 
It  is  not  a  military  defeat  arising  from 
the  failing  energies  or  resources  of  tho 
country.     It  is  firom  accidental  and,  at 
this    moment,   not    clearly    understood 
circumstances    that    the    calamity    has 
arisen.    I  haye  no  information  to  give 
your  Lordships  which  is  not  in  your 
possession  by  the  usual  means  of  in- 
telligence;  and  it  would,   I  think,  be 
desirable  that  no  one  should  hazard  an 
opinion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  disaster 
until  we  receiye  those  official  and  authen- 
tic accounts  which  are,  of  course,  now 
on  their  way.     Nothing,  indeed,  at  this 
moment,  is  certain  respecting   this  sad 
occurrence  except    tho  yalour    of   our 
troops.    They  haye  shown,  in  this  diffi- 
culty— as  they  haye  oyer  shown — tho 
utmost  deyotion  and  brayery.     Those 
who  haye  fallen  will  be  remembered, 
and  will  be  mourned ;  but  we  must  not 
forget  the  exhibition  of  heroic  yalour 
by  those  who  haye  been  spared.   At  this 
moment,  I  am  sure,  the  recollection  of 
those  80  men,  who,   for  12  hours   in 
a   forlorn    hope,    kept    at    bay    4,000 
of  the  enemy,  and  ultimately  repiilsed 
them,  will  prove  that  tho  stamina  and 
yalour  of  the  English  soldiery  have  not 
diminished.     All  1  will  now  say,  on  tho 
part  of  the  Government,  is  that  we  shall 
avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  moans 
to  place  before  your  Lordships  all  the 
information  that  reaches  us.     My  noLlo 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  has  given  Notico  that  in  a 
few  days — I  am  in  hopes  on  Saturday 
next,  but  certainly  on  Monday — you  will 
have  the  Papers  which  will  complete 
the  history  of  these  eyents.    I  can  f ur- 
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ther  assure  your  Lordships  that  we  are 
taking  measures,  in  conjunction  with 
those  who  are  intrustea  Avith  these 
matters,  to  put  our  troops  and  the 
Colony  in  a  position  of  security.  The 
reinforcements  which  we  are  sending  to 
the  Cape  are  in  numbers  much  beyond 
what  have  been  applied  for  by  the  Gene- 
ral in  command ;  and  I  think  we  may 
expect  to  see  that  affairs  in  South  Af- 
rica assume  a  very  different  aspect 
from  that  wliich  they  bear  at  present. 
My  Lords,  had  it  not  been  for  this 
melancholy  incident,  the  slight  allusion 
which,  in  deference  to  your  Lordships, 
I  should  have  had  to  make  in  my  state- 
ment to-day  to  the  state  of  our  foreign 
relations  would,  I  think,  by  all  candid 
minds,  have  been  considered  satisfactory. 
The  progress  in  the  accomplishment  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Berlin  Treaty — 
which  all  of  us,  whatever  may  be  our 
general  opinions — must  wish  to  be  the 
foundation  of  an  enduring  peace  in 
Europe,  has  been  regular,  certain,  and 
considerable.  The  great  majority  of  the 
provisions  of  that  Treaty  have  now  been 
carried  into  effect.  By  the  Supplemental 
Convention  which  was  signed  between 
the  Porte  and  the  Emperor  of  Bussia 
very  recently,  the  last  traces  of  the  Treaty 
of  San  Stefano  have  been  abolished; 
and  I  believe  I  may  say  that  at  this  mo- 
ment the  Bussian  Army  has  commenced 
its  retrograde  movement,  which  will  re- 
sult in  the  complete  evacuation  of  the 
Dominions  of  the  Sultan.  The  provision 
which  had  been  made  for  the  exchange 
of  territories  in  Asia  between  the  belli- 
gerents has  already  been  fully  accom- 
plished. The  arrangement  with  regard 
to  the  boundary  of  Montenegro — a  most 
difEcult  part  of  the  settlement — has  been 
carried  into  complete  effect,  and  Podgo- 
ritza  and  Strailetz  have  been  relinquished 
without  bloodshed  and  without  those  in- 
cidents of  horror  as  were  anticipated  by 
some.  Again,  the  occupation  of  Bosnia 
has  been  accomplished,  and  tranquillity 
reigns  in  that  Province.  The  tranquil- 
lity of  Crete  is  complete,  and  I  have 
reason  to  hope,  and  indeed  to  believe, 
that  the  institutions  established  in  that 
island  obtain  the  confidence  of  persons 
of  all  classes  and  creeds.  The  nego- 
tiations for  the  rectification  of  the  boun- 
daries of  Greece  have  already  com- 
menced, in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin.  With 
regard   to    other  diplomatic   incidents 
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which  are,  in  a  certain  degree,  connected 
with  theTreaty  of  Berlin— or  at  least  with 
the  general  settlement  then  devised — 
I  think  there  has  been  some  rather  harsh 
measure  dealt  out  to  the  Sultan  in  the 
insinuations — which  have  been  rather 
profuse — ag^nst  his  sincerity  or  ability 
to  carry  into  effect  those  reforms  in  his 
Asiatic  Dominions  upon  which  the  pros- 
perity of  his  Kingdom  and  his  own  power 
mainly  depend.  We  should  not  loi^t 
that  the  Sultan  has  had  the  most  difficult 
task  in  the  world  engaging  his  energpics 
at  the  moment  when  he  was  called  upon 
or  expected  to  exercise  those  energies  on 
other  points.  He  has  had  to  fteo  his 
dominions  from  a  conquering  and  in- 
vading host,  and  that  has  naturally 
absorbed  his  energies  and  his  resources. 
It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  during  all 
this  period  the  Sultan  has  had  to  main- 
tain an  army  of  300,000  disciplined 
men  with  an  exhausted  Treasury.  But, 
notwithstanding  these  circumstances, 
the  communications  and  arrangements 
that  have  taken  place  between  Her 
Majesty's  Oovemmelit  and  the  Porte 
have  been  of  a  satisfactory  charac- 
ter ;  and  I  have  learnt  to-day  that  the 
Imperial  Commission  which  was  insti- 
tuted by  the  Sultan  himself  to  con- 
sider and  report  on  the  changes  which 
should  be  made  in  the  government  of 
the  various  Provinces  of  his  Dominions, 
has  drawn  up  its  Beport  and  sent  it  in  to 
the  General  Council  of  State.  During 
this  period,  there  has  been  more  than  one 
instance  in  which  the  Sultan  has  shown 
his  anxiety  to  act  in  the  spirit  of  those 
principles  of  reform  which  he  had  pro- 
claimed —  such  as  the  nomination  of 
Midhat  Pacha  for  a  period  of  five  years 
to  the  government  of  Syria — this  being 
an  indication  of  the  policy  to  be  pursued 
throughout  the  various  P^vinces  of  the 
Turkish  Empire.  My  Lords,  I  have 
little  to  say  beyond  what  I  have  already 
said  respecting  the  Island  of  Qyprus. 
Last  year  I  made  a  statement  on  what  I 
considered  the  highest  authority — ^that  of 
the  Admiral  commanding  in  those  waters, 
and  of  the  distinguished  soldier  now  in 
command  of  the  Island,  and  the  personal 
experience  of  some  of  my  Colleagues.  I 
wish  to  enter  into  no  controversy  on  the 
subject.  Time  brings  truth,  and  I  be- 
lieve the  opinion  of  the  country  at  the 
present  moment  has  been  enlightened 
generally  on  the  subject.  There  are,  how- 
ever, two  points  which  I  think  it  my  daty 
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to  place  before  the  House  in  connection 
"with  the  subject  of  Cyprus.  First  of  all, 
it  will  be  satisfactory  for  your  Lordships 
to  learn  that  the  question  respecting 
the  public  domains,  which,  when  the 
Convention  was  first  entered  into,  was 
necessarily  unsettled,  has  now  been 
settled  entirely  to  the  satisfaction  of 
Iler  Majesty's  Government;  and  the 
whole  of  those  domains — with  the  ex- 
ception, of  course,  of  the  private  estates 
of  the  Sultan — have  been  placed  in  their 
hands.  The  other  point  which  I  hope 
will  be  considered  not  less  satisfactory 
is  the  one  of  revenue.  Those  who 
anticipated  that  in  undertaking  the  re- 
sponsibility of  occupying  Cyprus  for 
great  political  objects  we  were  entailing 
a  vast  burden  on  this  country  will 
learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  revenue 
of  Cyprus,  even  in  the  first  year,  will 
have  not  only  paid  the  whole  of  the  ex- 
penses of  its  government,  but  will  leave 
no  inconsiderable  surplus.  There  is 
every  prospect  that  the  surplus,  not 
only  in  this  year  but  in  subsequent 
years,  will  furnish  the  means  by  which 
tliose  public  works  may  be  carried  out 
M'liich  are  necessary  to  secure  the  pros- 
l)erity  of  what  I  must  look  upon  as  a 
very  valuable  acquisition.  My  Lords, 
in  giving  your  Lordsliips  this  slight 
sketch  of  what  has  occurred  in  the 
Levant,  I  cannot  resist  the  temptation 
to  call  your  Lordships'  attention  to  the 
great  services  of  Her  Majesty's  Ambas- 
sador at  Constantinople.  My  Lords,  that 
gentleman  belongs  to  a  dilTerent  political 
connection  from  myself;  and  therefore  I 
Fpeak  with  the  sincerity  of  one  who 
wislics  to  do  justice  to  tlie  eminent  ser- 
vices of  one  who  has  been,  and  may  be 
again,  my  political  opponent.  I  do  not 
know  any  man  in  whom  there  has  been 
a  rarer  or  more  complete  combination 
of  two  great  qualities  —  energy  and 
patience — than  in  Sir  Henry  Layard. 
lie  is  a  man  of  great  resource,  and  I 
venture  to  call  the  attention  of  your 
Lordships  to  him  on  this  occasion,  be- 
cause I  know  that  his  health  has  broken 
down  under  his  great  exertions  and 
sacrifices,  and  he  must — I  hope  only  for 
a  time — leave  the  scene  of  his  exertions 
and  efforts.  My  Lords,  I  wish  I  could 
at  this  moment  give  you  an  authorita- 
tive intimation  that  from  our  experience 
as  a  Government  we  hope  and  believe 
that  the  common  ial  depression  of  this 
country  has  materially  abuted.    Still,  I 


venture  to  say  that  I  think  there  are 
some  indications  of  improvement,  and 
that  we  have  seen  the  worst  of  a  de- 
pression scarcely  equalled  for  the  period 
of  its  duration.  I  am  unwilling  to  ex- 
press myself  in  any  phrase  which  might 
mislead;  but  there  is  one  point  con- 
nected with  this  matter  upon  which  I 
may  speak  with  confidence.  I  wish  to 
express  my  admiration  of  the  sincere 
and  spontaneous  spirit  of  benevolence 
which  has  animated  the  country  gene- 
rally in  encountering  this  great  distress. 
The  resources  of  this  country,  both , 
moral  and  material,  have  been  em- 
ployed in  a  surpassing  manner  with  re- 
ference to  this  calamity.  My  Lords,  it 
becomes  me  now  to  call  j-our  attention 
to  those  measures  which  it  is  our  inten- 
tion to  submit  for  your  consideration. 
But,  my  Lords,  before  I  touch  upon 
that  point,  there  is  one  subject  to  which 
I  have  omitted  to  call  your  attention  in 
what  I  have  already  said.  I  refer  to 
the  state  of  affairs  in  Afghanistan.  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  the  sati.s- 
f action  of  feeling  that  the  object  of 
their  interference  in  that  country  has 
been  completely  accomplished.  We  are 
now  in  possession  of  the  three  great 
highways  which  connect  Afghanistan 
with  India,  and  I  hope  that  this  coun- 
try will  remain  in  possession  of  those 
three  great  highways.  We  have  secured 
the  object  for  which  the  expedition  was 
undertaken  ;  we  have  secured  that  Fron- 
tier which  will,  I  hope  and  believe, 
render  our  Indian  Empire  invulnerable ; 
and  we  have  attained  that  object  in  a 
manner  which  will  trench  as  little  as 
possible  upon  the  independence  and  self- 
government  of  Afghanistan.  My  Lords, 
I  will  now  mention  those  measures  which 
we  shall  ask  you  to  consider  during  the 
course  of  the  present  Session.  The 
first  measure,  which  will  be  introduced 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  will 
be  the  Mutiny  Bill.  Your  Loi-dships 
are  well  aware  that  for  many  years  tho 
old  Mutiny  Bill  has  been  the  subject  of 
severe,  and,  in  my  opinion,  in  some 
respects  too,  not  unjust  criticism.  Sonio 
clauses  are  obsolete ;  they  are .  not 
adapted  to  tho  period  in  which  we  live. 
The  subject  lias  been  now  well  con- 
sidered, and  it  is  our  intention  to  intro- 
duce a  complete  measure,  which,  while 
preserving  the  Constitutional  control  of 
Parliament  over  the  Army,  will  bo  iu 
ita  uature  of  the  character  of  a  Mliit^uy 
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Codo.    The  Bill  as  drawn  will  be  in 
harmony  with  the  recommendations  of 
Parliamentary   Committees,    and    with 
the  views  of  those  who   have  deeply 
studied  the  subject.    The  next  measure 
we  shall  ask  Parliament  to  consider  will 
bo  a  code  of  a  different  character — ^the 
Consolidation  of  the  Criminal  Law.    A 
Bill  will  be  brought  in  which  will  deal 
completely  with  that  subject,  and  which 
has,  in  fact,  been  drawn  up  by  a  Com- 
mission of  Her  Majesty's  Judges ;  and 
although   neither    this    nor    me  other 
House  of  Parliament  will  for  a  moment 
lose  their  power  of  amending  or  criti- 
cizing its  composition,  still  it  will  be  a 
source  of  confidence  and  satisfaction  to 
them  to  know  by  what  means  the  Bill 
has  been  drawn  up,  and  that  there  is  no 
statement,  or  arrangement,  or  condition, 
or  proviso  contained  in  it,  which  has  not 
been  the  result  of  the  deep  thought  and 
consideration  of  the  most  learned  autho- 
rities in  the  land.     The  next  subject 
which  we  shall  wish  to  have  the  opinion 
of  Parliament  upon,   and  which  may 
probably  be   introduced    first    in    this 
House,  is  one  that  deeply  interests,  at 
the  present  moment,  the  people  of  this 
country — that  is,  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy. 
A  measure  will  be  brought  in  which 
will,  I  trust,  be  more  successful  than 
previous  measures  of  the  kind ;  it  has 
had  the  greatest  pains  taken  in  its  pre- 
paration, and  I  believe  it  is  one  which 
will  meet  the  pressing  requirements  of 
the  country.     There  will  also  be  a  Bill 
for  amending  the  law  as  to  Summary 
Jurisdiction.   Your  Lordships  are  aware 
that  the  Railway  Commission   expires 
this  year,  and  therefore  you  will  not  be 
surprised  that  it  is  necessary  to  intro- 
duce a  Bill  on  that  subject.    Then  there 
is  a  Bill  for  establishing  County  Boards 
in  England ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  one  to 
reform  and  amend  the  Grand  Jury  Laws 
of  Ireland.    There  will  be  a  Valuation 
13111  also  introduced,  and  a  Poor  Law 
Amendment  Bill  for  Scotland.  My  Lords, 
on  the  next  occasion  when  Her  Majesty 
shall  bo  graciously  pleased  to  address 
this  House,  cither  in  person  or  by  Her 
Commissioners,    I   shall  be  liappy  in- 
deed if  I  can  feel  that  all  these  Bills 
have  been  passed  into  law.     I  may  say, 
my  Lords,  that  these  measures  do  not 
by  any  means  include  all  the  questions 
with  which  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  ready  to  deal,  and  in  fact  are,  if 
necessary  and  opx)ortimity  is  offered  to 
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them,  prepared  to  deal.  But  expe- 
rience has  shown  us  that  it  is  necessaiy 
to  be  moderate  vq.  these  matters,  and 
your  Lordships  are  well  aware  tliat 
the  increased  spirit  of  criticism  in  ''  an- 
other place"  renders  the  passage  of 
Bills  more  difficult  than  it  formerly  was. 
My  Lords,  I  have  now  fulfilled  my  piro- 
mise  of  making  you  acquainted,  in 
accordance  with  the  wholesome  Consti- 
tutional custom,  with  the  general  views 
of  Her  Majesty's  Govemmenti  and  the 
general  proposals  which  they  mean  to 
submit  to  you ;  and  all  I  ask  and  hope 
is  that  with  the  assistance  of  your  wisdom 
they  may  be  carried  into  law,  and  may 
prove  beneficial  and  useful  to  the  country. 
Eakl  GRANVILLE :  My  Lords,  I 
think  the  course  taken  by  the  noble  £^1 
in  making  the  statement  he  has  just 
made  to  the  House  is  a  perfectly  fair 
and  convenient  one  ;  and  I  have  to 
thank  the  noble  Earl  for  his  courteej  in 
communicating  to  me  his  intention  to 
take  that  course.  My  Lords,  at  the 
opening  of  Parliament,  remarking  on 
the  Queen's  Speech,  I  said  that  I  could, 
without  any  great  inconvenience,  wait 
until  February  to  learn  what  Bills  were 
to  be  introduced,  and  I  am  glad  I  have  not 
agitated  myself  very  much  on  the  sub- 
ject in  the  interval.  Several  of  the  Bills 
now  announced  by  the  noble  Earl  are 
useful,  and  I  certainly  agree  with  the 
noble  Earl  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
be  satisfactorily  dealt  with  during  the 
Session.  Some  of  the  Bills  have  been 
before  this  and  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament on  former  occasions ;  but  one — 
the  County  Boards  Bill — is  new  to  us, 
and  I  should  be  rather  afraid,  unless 
considerable  alteration  has  been  made 
in  the  Bill  as  presented  to  the  House  of 
Commons  last  year,  that  we  could  not 
see  our  way  to  pass  it  ourselves.  There 
is  one  feature  of  the  list  which  I  heartily 
endorse — that  dealine  with  Bankruptcy 
— which  subject  it  is  impossible,  I  think, 
not  to  deal  with  after  the  very  remark- 
able Memorial  which  has  lately  been 
presented  on  the  subject.  With  regard 
to  the  Kailway  Commission,  I  think  the 
occasion  is  one  of  very  considerable  im- 
portance, not  only  to  the  railways,  but 
to  the  community  at  large.  But  what 
I  very  much  rejoice  at  is  that  there  is  no 
announcement  of  a  Bill,  and  no  indica- 
tion of  any  attempt  to  meet  a  very  natu- 
ral, but  I  think  a  very  unreasonable, 
wish  on  the  part  of  a  good  many  of  the 
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cammnnitj  to  introduce  some  panacea 
for  the  general  deprefiaion  to  'wMch.  the 
noble  Earl  has  alluded.  Any  such  mea- 
snre  would  bo  in  riolatiou  of  those  prin- 
ciples of  political  economy  in  which  I  am 
a  sincere  believer.  The  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  indeed,  has  talked  ol 
"  the  dead  bones  of  political  economy," 
bat  perhaps  it  was  out  of  deference  to 
the  feelings  which  unfortunately  exiet 
in  some  of  the  Colonies  with  which  he  is 
connected;  but  the  right  hon.  Qontle- 
man  the  Leader  of  the  House  of  Oom- 
mons  has  taken  public  occasion  to  dis- 
courage the  idea  that  Her  Uajesty's 
Goremment  had  any  intention  to  yield 
to  the  temptation  to  meet  any  popular 
cry  on  this  subject.  The  noble  Earl 
has  infomted  us  of  the  general  state 
of  OUT  external  aSaira,  and  especially 
of  that  which  has  occupied  the  at- 
tention of  the  public  BO  long  —  the 
Berlin  Treaty.  I  find  myself  in  some 
difBoulty  in  approaching  that  subject. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  Opposition 
proposed  to  itself  the  duty  and  privilege 
of  criticizing  the  acts  of  the  Qovemment. 
There  has  lately  been  a  desire  to  take 
nway  that  liberty..  If  we  talk  of  what 
has  passed,  we  are  begged  to  let  by- 
gones alone,  and  not  to  waste  any  time 
in  discussing  historical  reminiscences. 
If  we  speculate  on  the  future  we  subject 
ourselves  to  ridicule,  not  altogether  un- 
deserved. But  if  wo  wish  to  speak  of 
the  present,  wo  frequently  find  that  it  is 
concealed  from  us  ;  and  if  we  complain 
of  concealmcut,  we  are  immediately  ac- 
cused of  using  personal  language.  As 
to  the  virulence  of  abuse  with  which 
we  are  charged  by  Her  Majesty's  Qo- 
vemment,  it  does  not  appear  to  me 
to  vary  very  much  from  language 
which  I  have  heard  ever  since  I  have 
been  in  public  life.  I  think  that  even 
in  this  auo^st  House  I  have  hoard 
Lord  Lyndburst,  the  late  Lord  Derby, 
and  Lord  EUenborough  attack  a  Liberal 
Government  with  a  great  deal  of  energy 
aud power.  I  am  not  quitesure  I  have  not 
hcara.  even  some  of  my  noble  Friends 
opposite  apeak  of  the  late  Government 
in  a  manner  not  absolutely  overflowing 
with  the  milk  of  human  kindness.  One 
Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
has  thought  fit  in  the  last  few  weeks 
— I  might  say  in  the  last  few  days — 
to  describe  us  as  an  ambitious,  un- 
scrupulous, and  unpatriotic  Opposi- 
tion.   There  is  one  subject  to  which  I 


must  refer  connected  with  the  Eastern 
Question.  It  is  the  rejection  of  the 
Berlin  Memorandum.  I  read  iu  the 
newspapers  that  on  Tuesday  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  introduced  the 
subject  into  his  speech  at  Woatmiustor, 
and  is  reported  to  have  said  that  the 
course  pursued  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment in  respect  to  the  Berlin  Memo- 
randum was 

"  not  queationod  "by  tho  Leader  of  the  Liberal 
Party  in  the  House  of  CoromonB,  tut  wag  ilo- 
liberately  Boproved  of  ty  Lord  Qranville  him- 
self  in  the  House  of  LonU." 

I  think  this  hardly  represents  the  course 
I  took  in  regard  to  the  Berlin  Memoran- 
dum, and  I  will  refer  your  Lordships  to 
iZaiMoriforwhatl  retdly  did  say.  Your 
Lordships  will  find  that  on  the  31  st  July, 
1876,  I  am  reported  thus — 

"  I  stated  in  tho  Houbo  a  month  ngo  that  I 
could  give  no  oilinion  till  I  hod  booh  the  docu- 
ment. After  reading  that  paper,  I  agree  that  it 
would  not  have  been  vise  to  au;ede  to  that  docu- 
ment  Ah  to  tho  Bubstancc,  I  think  that, 

aiB  whole,  it  was  not  acceptahlo  ;  but,  os  some- 
times IB  the  case,  the  reasons  given  for  objecting 
to  everything  in  it  do  not  appear  to  me  sound, 
and  in  no  case  do  I  think  it  was  vise  to  drop  tho 

matter  so  completely I  cannot  say  that 

the  war  has  broken  out  ii  *  " 

"       "  at  the  Be    " 
by  any  Buggoatioi  ,      , 

mont  tor  any  othor  policy.  But,  on  tho  othor 
hand,  it  ie  impomiblo  tor  them  to  deny  that  this 
may  be  the  case."— [3  Ilanmrd,  ccxxxi.  89-90.] 

I  find  from  the  Papers  that  the  objections 
I  then  made  to  tho  rejection  of  the  Ber- 
lin Memorandum,  without  proposing  any 
suggestions  of  our  own,  woro  exactly 
those  which  the  French  Government 
so  forcibly  urged.  I  have  done  with 
that  subject,  but  I  have  thought  it  of 
sufficient  importance  to  correct  an  unin- 
tentional mistake  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.  Well,  but  I  find  it  hns 
been  very  often  said  that  we  on  this  side 
of  the  House  could  have  but  little  title 
to  criticize  the  policy  of  the  Government 
on  the  Eastern  Question ;  because,  as 
Mr.  Smith  said  on  the  same  occasion, 
we  had  no  policy  at  all,  or,  if  wo  had  a 
policy,  it  was  that  of  letting  matters 
drift,  or  of  joining  hands  with  Bussia 
and  fighting  Turkey.  That  is  not  an 
accurate  etatement  of  the  case  ;  for  I  find 
that  in  February,  1877,  I  expressed  my 
fear  that  the  Emperor  of  Bussia, 
strengthened  by  the  fart  we  had  token 
in  the  Conference,  might  act  upon  his 
declaration  at  Moscow,  and  go  to  war. 
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I  said  that  I,  for  one,  should  deeply  de- 
plore it — such  a  thing  would  be  preg- 
nant with  inconvenience  and  danger. 
The  remedy  suggested — that  we  alone 
should  join  with  Kussia  in  the  work — 
though  it,  perhaps,  might  a  little  miti- 
cate,  would  go  a  very  short  way  to 
diminish,  those  dangers  and  those  incon- 
veniences. I  then  quoted  the  principles 
laid  down  by  Sir  Stafford  Northcoto  and 
Mr,  Cross,  the  latter  saying  that  the 
time  was  come  when  this  country  should 
refuse  to  be  put  off  with  paper  currency ; 
they  should  demand  to  be  paid  in  solid 
coin.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
said — 

"  I  bolicvr  it  to  be  imposisiblo  really  to  secure 
the  peace  of  Kuropo  unless  you  take  !<tei>s  to  im- 
prove the  administration  of  the  Province:}  of 
Turkey.  As  long  as  you  leave  that  door  oi>on 
— as  long  as  you  do  notliing  to  remove  the 
causes  of  tlioso  disturbances— any  peace  you 
may  seciu'c  for  the  moment  will  be  a  hollow 
peace,  no  better  than  putting  a  piece  of  sticking- 
l)bistcr  upon  ji  wound  when  there  is  festering 
matter  beneath." 

Grounding  my  appeal  on  those  words, 
I  urged  upon  the  Government  that  if 
they  would  use  their  influence  to  per- 
suade Europe  as  one  body  to  come  for- 
ward and  insist,  as  they  had  a  moral 
and  just  right  to  do,  that  Turkey  shall 
perform  her  promises,  they  would  suc- 
cessfully deal  with  the  danger  which 
remains.  [3  JIanmrd,  ccxxxii.  30.] 
This  might  be  a  good  or  it  might  bo  a 
bad  policy ;  but  it  was  certainly  not  a 
policy  of  lotting  things  drift  or  of  join- 
ing Eussia  alone  against  Turkey ;  and 
it  was  a  policy  of  wliicli  I  have  ajs  much 
right  to  assert  that  it  would  have  been 
successful  as  the  noble  Earl  the  Prime 
^[inistcr,  then  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Treasury,  had  to  assert,  as  he  did  last 
summer,  that  a  policy  of  a  diametrically 
opposite  character,  which,  notwithstand- 
ing his  great  Parliamentary  strength, 
he  did  not  adopt,  would  have  succeeacd. 
And  the  case  is  still  stronger  as  against 
the  policy  which  was  adopted  and  which 
failed  in  preventing  the  war.  It  is  said 
that  we  might  not  have  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining the  co-operation  of  Europe.  ]3ut 
we  were  considered  the  obstacles  to  that 
co-operation ;  and  it  appears  from  the 
lUue  Books  that  Austria  herself  made  a 
proposal  to  that  effect ;  that  Italy  was  in 
favour  of  it ;  that  France  urged  it ;  and 
that  the  German  Emperor  twice  stated 
to  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Salisbury)  that  without  it  no  success 

JStrri  GraHvUU 


would  be  obtained.  It  was  said  that 
such  a  policy  might  lead  to  war.  I  be- 
lieve the  risk  to  have  been  infinitesimal ; 
but  remember  that  what  you  said  and 
what  you  did  brought  the  country  to  the 
brink  of  war  in  Europe,  and  has  indi- 
rectly led  to  war  in  Asia.  The  noblo 
Earl  has  given  us  some  information 
with  regard  to  the  execution  of  tho 
Berlin  fteaty;  and  he  has  said,  with 
perfect  truth,  that  it  would  be  tlie  desire 
of  all  of  us  that  peace  should  ensue,  and 
that  a  satisfactory  settlement  should  bo 
adopted  by  Europe.  Then  he  gave  iis 
some  facts,  as  considerable  steps  that 
had  been  taken  with  regard  to  the  ful- 
filment of  that  Treaty.  I  do  not  deny 
that  something  has  been  done.  When 
the  Government  take  some  credit  to 
tfiem selves  for  having  strengthened 
Turkey  by  taking  away  from  her  Pro- 
vinces not  alluded  to  in  the  San  Stefano 
Treaty,  but  which  they  say  wer^  really 
sources  of  weakness  to  her,  I  quito 
agree  with  the  noble  Earl  that,  so  far  n3 
that  strengthening  process  is  concerned, 
tho  Berlin  Treaty  has  been  completely 
carried  out.  But  as  to  the  Greek  Fron- 
tier question,  it  appears  to  mo  that  it 
has  been  left  very  much  in  the  hands 
of  the  French  Government,  and  has 
not  been  sufficiently  attended  to  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  I  think 
the  Russians  are  likely  to  leave  Turkish 
territory  at  the  time  appointed,  but 
when  that  happens  the  difficulty  will 
arise  as  to  what  is  to  be  d(mo  in  tho 
territory  South  of  the  Balkans — tho  new 
Turkey  in  Europe  with  some  60,000 
square  miles  and  some  G, 000,000  of  in- 
habitants ;  and  the  question  which  I 
should  like  to  have  answered  is  whether 
there  is  likely  to  bo  a  peaceable  transfer 
of  the  country  to  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment— whether  that  Government  will 
take  possession  by  the  free-will  of  tlio 
Bulgarians,  and  if,  not,  whether  they 
will  do  so  by  force  ? — or  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  been  en- 
gaged in  any  negotiations  respecting  a 
joint  occupation  which  they  tliemsclvcs 
refused  before  the  war,  and  which  might 
have  prevented  it  ?  The  noble  Earl  inci- 
dentally alluded  to  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention.  There  is  one  point  in  connec  - 
tion  with  that  Convention,  and  that  is  tlio 
liability  in  the  future,  and  in  all  circum- 
stances, to  do  that  which  we  might  have 
done  during  the  last  war,  with  everything 
in  our  favour,  but  which  wo  did  not  dg 
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— namely,  to  defend  the  Asiatic  Pro- 
vinces of  Turkey.  I  imagine  that  our 
liabilities  remain  just  as  they  did,  and 
therefore  I  come  to  the  question  of  re- 
form. I  have  read  with  interest  the  Cor- 
respondence on  that  subject  which  has 
taken  place  between  the  noble  Marquess 
(the  Marquess  of  Salisbury)  and  the 
Turkish  Government ;  but  the  demands 
of  the  noble  Marquess  have  been  met 
with  a  non  posiumus.  The  despatch  of  the 
Turkish  Minister  is  throughout  an  argu- 
ment against  doing  what  Her  Majesty's 
Government  proposed  should  be  done; 
and  what  was  the  rejoinder  ?  I  ex- 
pected to  find  a  vigorous  reply  to  the 
objections  raised  by  the  Porte ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  the  noble  Marquess  labours 
to  prove  how  wron^  he  was,  and  how 
right  the  Turk  is.  As  the  Turk  did  not 
require  to  be  told  this,  it  is  difficult  not 
to  think  that  the  despatch  was  not  ad- 
dressed to  him,  but  was  meant  for  home 
consumption,  to  convince  us  that  the 
failure  was  not  complete.  As  regards 
C^'prus,  I  would  like  to  know  why 
the  Government  of  that  Island  is  under 
the  Foreign  Office  and  not  the  Colo- 
nial Office.  I  cannot  understand  why 
this  Island  should  not  have  been  placed 
under  that  Department.  The  Colonial 
Office  has  had  great  experience  in  the 
civil  administration  of  our  military 
posts ;  men  of  remarkable  ability  at  the 
head  of  that  Department  have  had  to 
deal  with  an  infinite  number  of  Crown 
Colonies;  and  I  cannot  understand  why, 
with  the  machinery  at  its  command,  the 
Colonial  Office  should  not  take  charge 
of  Cyprus.  The  only  reason  that  might 
be  suggested  for  not  adopting  that 
course  is  that  it  was  not  really  a 
Colony,  and  that,  therefore,  it  could  not 
be  placed  under  the  Colonial  Office ;  but 
surely  that  is  hardly  a  sufficient  reason. 
I  am  aware  that  Cyprus  is  not  a  colony. 
I  am  aware  that  we  hired  Cyprus  on  an 
uncertain  tenure.  I  know  that  there  are 
questions  with  regard  to  the  right  of 
foreigners,  and  that  other  difficulties 
may  arise ;  but  be  that  as  it  may,  you 
must,  for  a  long  or  a  short  time,  govern 
Cyprus  as  a  Crown  Colony ;  audi  think 
it  would  have  been  wise  if  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseloy  had  had  all  the  advanta^s  of 
the  additional  knowlege  of  the  Cmonial 
Office  to  guide  him  in  the  dvil  adminis- 
tration of  Cyprus.  I  have  a  little  mis- 
trust as  to  the  information  which  the 
Government  get  about   the  Island  of 


Cyprus.  It  was  said  by  the  Govern- 
ment that,  before  acquiring  Cyprus, 
they  had  adequate  information  on  the 
subject;  but  a  gentleman  who  accom- 
panied Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has  stated 
that  he  went  out  without  any  adequate 
information  whatever.  That  statement 
has  been  published,  and  I  am  not  aware 
that  it  has  been  contradicted.  At  all 
events,  I  made  a  very  earnest  appeal  to 
the  Government  whether,  as  there  was  a 
doubt  in  the  matter,  it  would  not  be  pos- 
sible to  delay  sending  the  troops  to  C}'prus 
until  they  had  adequate  information  as 
to  the  healthiness  of  the  Island.  My 
noble  Friend  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  (the  Duke  of  Bichmond  and 
Gordon)  answered  me  that  the  opinion  of 
Government  was  that  the  mortality  and 
disease  was  three-fifths  better  than  in 
Europe,  and  even  Italy;  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  x'eceived  information  that 
the  climate  was  of  a  healthy  character. 
They  sent  out  8,000  Indian  troops, 
who  had  nothing  to  do  except  to  solve 
this  most  unfortunate  problem  in  a 
way  which  we  all  now  more  or  less 
know.  The  Government  have  not  been 
careful  in  getting  information.  The 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  recently 
read  a  very  glowing  account  of  Cyprus 
from  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  he  was  the  only  man  in  the 
Island  who  held  such  a  good  opinion  of 
it.  I  have  the  greatest  respect  for  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley  as  a  soldier,  but  I  am 
not  so  sure  of  his  authority  as  a  sanitary 
officer.  The  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
was  quite  triumphant  because  he  was 
one  week  on  the  Island  without  his 
health  entirely  giving  way.  The  Primo 
Minister  has  pledged  himself  that  be- 
fore next  July  there  will  be  harbour 
accommodation  in  Cyprus  sufficient  for 
British  commerce.  1  am  not  sanguine 
as  to  that  pledge  being  fulfilled.  Mr. 
Brassey,  who  has  gone  out  and  written 
most  Impartially  on  the  subject,  says 
there  is  no  harbour  in  Cyprus,  al- 
though a  coaling  station  may  be  es- 
tablished in  Famagosta.  We  have  the 
official  authority  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  that  it  is  possible  to  make 
an  excellent  harbour  for  very  little 
money  indeed  at  Famagosta.  Infor- 
mation which  I  have  received  irom  a 
professional  man  who  has  resided  in 
the  Island  tends  to  show  that  it  is  a 
place  of  a  pestilential  character,  and 
that  it  ia  a  most  unhealthy  resort ;  and 
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my  informant  f eela  pretty  sure  that  if 
the  intention  is  carried  out  of  making  a 
coaling  station  there,  when  the  Fleet 
arrives  every  man  of  the  Fleet  will  be 
found  to  be  down  with  fever.  He  says  it 
would  be  more  economical  to  create  a  new 
harbour  in  any  other  part  of  the  Island.  I 
am  inclined  the  more  to  believe  that  this 
is  the  case  because  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley 
himself  describes  Famagosta  as  a  most 
unhealthy  part  of  the  Island.  We  are,  it 
seems,  to  have  on  the  coast  an  harbour 
in  a  pestilential  climate,  and  a  place 
d^armes  on  the  plateau  of  a  mountain 
higher  than  the  mountains  of  either 
Wales  or  Scotland.  Let  us  hope  that 
all  this  is  to  be  done,  as  has  been  said, 
for  a  very  small  sum,  and  that  we  are 
not  going  to  spend  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. The  noble  Earl  asks  us  to  wait 
for  information.  But  time  goes  on. 
Some  of  us  will  not  live  very  much 
longer,  and,  in  the  meantime,  we  should 
like  some  information.  It  would  be 
satisfactory  to  us  if  the  Government 
would  present  to  Parliament  the  Beport 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Cabinet  that 
went  out  to  investigate  the  Island,  the 
Beports  of  the  head  of  the  medical  staff, 
and  the  medical  Betums.  My  Lords,  it 
is  a  matter  of  regret  to  me  tiiat  I  was 
not  able  to  share  in  the  great  debate 
and  division  with  regard  to  the  Afghan 
War.  I  am  not  going  to  re-open  that 
debate,  or  to  refer  at  any  length  to  the 
question  again;  inasmuch  as  after  the 
very  decisive  majority  which  resulted  on 
that  division,  it  would  hardly  seem  cour- 
teous to  your  Lordships  to  ao  so ;  but  I 
should  like  to  say  that  one  thing  par- 
ticularly struck  me — namely,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  debate  seemed  to 
turn  on  the  want  of  foresight  of  pre- 
vious Governments  of  India.  Now,  it 
seems  to  me  that  when  the  noble  Earl 
the  last  Governor  General  (the  Earl  of 
Northbrook)  received  from  the  Govern- 
ment at  home  instructions  to  carry  out  a 
now  policy,  he  informed  the  Government 
that  the  adoption  of  this  new  policy 
would  very  much  alter  our  relations 
with  the  Afghan  Government ;  that  the 
Ameer  was  perfectly  sure  to  see  through 
any  sham  pretext;  and  spoke  of  the  pro- 
bability of  throwing  him  into  the  arms 
of  Bussia.  I  do  not  see  any  want  of 
foresight  there.  The  facts  we  now  know 
— that  our  relations  would  be  altered 
and  probably  a  war  ensue  —  are  as 
predicted  by  the  noble  Earl.     Then 

JEarl  QranvUh 


it  has  been  said  that  the  prediotionB 
of  the  Opposition  in  regard  to  the 
British  Anny  in  Afffhaaistan  have  not 
been  carried  out,  and  that  in  the  place 
of  disaster  and  defeat  we  have  victory ; 
but  it  has  never  been  alleged  that  if 
properly  handled  and  commanded  our 
troops  could  not  go  through  Afghanistan, 
but  the  contrary  has  been  maintained, 
not  only  by  General  Durand  20  years 
ago,  but  by  Lord  Lawrence,  in  the  first 
letter  he  wrote  this  autumn,  by  Lord 
Grey  still  more  stron^v,  and  also 
by  Lord  Northbrook.  The  result  has 
shown,  indeed,  that  our  brave  troops 
have  earned  the  distinction  which  at- 
taches to  them  in  a  remarkable  de- 
gree; and  if  there  has  not  been  so 
much  fighting  as  they  might  have 
wished,  there  has  still  been  ample  oppor- 
tunity for  the  diirolay  of  the  utmost 
valour  and  skill.  The  noble  Earl  said 
our  scientific  Frontier  was  assured.  But 
the  question  is  what  we  are  to  do  now, 
when  our  difficulties  are  really  begin- 
ning ?  I  hope  he  adheres  to  his  assur- 
ance that  tnis  can  be  done  with  a 
diminution  instead  of  an  increase  of 
troops  required  oh  the  Frontier.  He 
said  our  object  was  to  have  an  inde- 
pendent and  friend^  Afghanistan. 

Yiscouirr  HALIFAX  :  Friendly  and 
strong.  

Earl  GBANVILLE  :  Well,  that  is  a 
point  on  which  I  wish  to  know  some- 
thing. Does  this  not  entirely  destroy 
the  strength  and  friendliness  of  Afghan- 
istan?  

The  Eabl  op  BEACONSFIELD  : 
Perhaps  the  noble  Earl  will  allow  me  to 
give  tne  correct  words.  I  never  used 
the  word  '' strength,"  or  the  epithets 
'» strong  "  and  '*  friendly."  I  said  that 
I  trusted  our  arrangement  would  be  con- 
sistent with  an  independent  and  self- 
governing  Afghanistan. 

Eabl  GBAJ^VILLE  :  But  will  it  be 
so  ?  Have  we  not  produced  anarchy  in 
the  country,  and  set  the  people  against 
us  ?  What  are  the  intentions  of  the 
Gbvemment  ?  Some  of  the  most  ardent 
opponents  of  our  foreign  policy  think  it 
necessary  to  occupy  the  country  in  its 
entirety.  I  shoula  like  to  know  whether 
the  Government  have  had  any  commu- 
nications witli  the  Bussian  Government ; 
whether  those  communications  have  led 
to  any  result,  and  whether  it  can  be 
communicated  ?  My  Lords,  when  your 
Lordships  assembled  in  December  last, 
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I  expressed  my  great  snrpiise  tliat  so 
ffreat  and  oritioal  a  question  as  the  war 
in  Sonth  Africa  should  have  been  en- 
tirely overlooked  and  omitted  from  Her 
Majesty's  Speech,  and  I  was  still  more 
surprised  that  the  noble  Earl  the  Prime 
Minister  following  and  answering  me 
did  not  make  the  slightest  allusion  to 
the  subject.  It  really  looked  as  if  the 
(Government  were  hardly  alive  to  the 
gravity  of  one  of  the  most  anxious 
questions  which  have  arisen  for  years 
connected  with  our  Oolonies.  The  dread- 
ful calamity  which  has  occurred  has  dis- 
pelled any  apathy  or  indifference  in  any 
quarter.  The  marvellous  organization 
of  modem  journalism^  assisted  by  steam 
and  electricity,  has  for  one  of  its  results 
that  any  great  joy  or  great  calamity 
strikes  the  hearts  of  the  population  as 
if  they  were  one  and  the  same  man. 
The  first  Lord  of  the  Treasury  care- 
frilly  and  wisely  abstained  from  treating 
this  question  controversially.  I  freely 
admit  that  this  disaster,  great  as  it  is, 
does  not  necessarily  affect  the  question 
of  the  justice  or  policy  of  the  war ; 
although,  of  course,  it  raises  questions  as 
to  how  it  ought  to  be  carried  on.  But 
it  has  called  the  attention  of  the  public 
to  the  matter  in  all  its  bearings,  and 
when  the  proper  time  comes  I  am 
sure  that  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
as  much  as  any  other,  will  desire 
that  the  gravest  consideration  should  be 
g^ven  to  all  the  antecedent  circumstances 
as  bearing  on  the  present  state  of  affairs 
and  on  our  future  policy.  I  may  state, 
in  no  hostility  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment— ^I  may  state  generally  what  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  been  the  state  of 
circumstances,  as  far  as  can  be  gathered 
from  the  Papers  delivered  at  the  end  of 
July,  from  the  newspapers,  and  from 
an  exceedingly  cursory  perusal  I  have, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Colonial 
Office,  been  enabled  to  have,  a  few 
hours  ago,  of  the  Papers  laid  this 
evening  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
There  is  one  question  which  is  sepa- 
rate from  this  incident,  but  which 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  whole 
subject,  and  that  is  the  position  of  a 
colony  as  to  its  Government.  There  is 
the  old  Cape  Colony,  with  the  power  of 
self-government  and  the  duty  of  self- 
defence  ;  but  if  it  has  not  power  to 
defend  itself  it  can  come  to  the  Imperial 
Government,  and  then  the  Imperial 
QovemTDAut  would  consider  if  it  would 


give  assistance,  and,  if  so,  on  what 
terms.  It  so  happens,  however — and 
it  is  a  strange  anomaly— that  we  are 
now  forcing  troops  on  the  Cape  Colony, 
and  a  responsible  Minister  has  remon- 
strated against  that.  This  is  not  a 
satisfactonr  state  of  things.  With  re- 
g^ard  to  Natal,  there  are  a  very  small 
number  of  White  inhabitants,  and  an 
enormous  number  of  Black  subjects  of 
the  Queen,  who  have  been  attracted 
by  the  safety  of  your  Gtevemment ;  and 
you  must  keep  absolute  power  over 
those  two  bodies,  and  if  you  do  that  you 
are  boimd  to  protect  them.  The  Queen's 
Government  has  been  carried  on  there 
for  some  years,  and  I  think  I  may 
venture  to  appeal  to  those  noble  Lords 
who  have  been  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  whether  it  is  not  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  things  that  the  Go- 
vernment has  been  carried  on — and 
carried  on  with  tranquillity — with  a  com- 
paratively small  number  of  White  in- 
habitants and  something  like  200,000 
Blacks.  But  in  regard  to  the  policy  we 
have  adopted  towards  the  Zulus,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  for  how  many  years, 
whatever  may  be  the  adverse  opinion 
formed  as  to  the  mode  in  which  he 
annexed  the  Transvaal,  and  changed 
his  policy  towards  the  Zulus,  the  ser- 
vices of  Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone  in 
the  administration  of  Native  affairs 
in  Natal  have  been  invaluable.  Sir 
Bartie  Frere  is  a  man  of  the  highest 
character,  of  neat  ability,  and  great 
experience.  From  a  Memorandum 
written  by  him  in  defence  of  the  policy 
of  the  Government  in  Afghanistan,  and 
which  probably  had  a  p;reat  share  in 
determming  that  policy,  it  is  quite  dear 
what  his  general  views  are  with  regard 
to  a  Frontier  policy  for  our  great  De- 
pendencies. Me  is  not  disposed  to  be 
content  with  existing  Frontiers,  but  is 
disposed  to  extend  them.  It  is  evi- 
dent that  he  thinks  that  in  the  case 
of  any  possible  future  difficulty  it  is 
better  to  go  at  once  to  the  most 
decisive  measures,  even  if  those  mea- 
sures involve  war.  He  has  a  strong 
opinion  that  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
predominating  influence  over  all  neiffh- 
bouring  States— over  all  States  adjoimng 
oiLr  own.  This  policy  with  regard  to 
India  has  been  approved  of  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  and  sanctioned 
by  this  House;  and  this  is  the  policy 
which  has  been  adopted  at  the  Cape. 

2  ]( 
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It  is  a  policy  which  would  certainly  find 
favour  with  the  Colonists  of  the  Cape, 
who  like  the  lavish  expenditure  of  a 
large  British  force,  and  would  he  de- 
lighted with  a  war  carried  on  at  the 
expense  of  the  Imperial  Government 
and  with  Imperial  troops.  In  the 
ultimatum  to  Getewayo— and  no  one  can 
deny  that  it  was  nothing  less  than  a 
declaration  of  war,  for  acceptance  of  it 
was  impossible — the  first  pomt  touched 
upon  was  the  international  g^evance — 
the  taking  away  of  two  women  from 
British  territory  who  had  escaped  in 
consequence  of  a  charge  of  adultery, 
the  forcing  two  surveyors  to  sit  down  but 
without  further  injury,  and  a  raid  into 
a  disputed  territory.  It  is  impossible  to 
imagine  that  such  things  as  these  should 
be  the  cause  of  an  immediate  recourse  to 
war.  If  we  dealt  in  this  manner  with  all 
our  Dependencies,  with  savages  in  their 
own  immediate  neighbourhood,  we  shall 
soon  be  at  ^war  in  all  quarters  of  the 
world.  Then,  as  to  the  King  of  Zulu- 
land  himself,  no  doubt  he  is  a  monster, 
and  the  system  of  government  adopted 
by  him  is  indefensible.  But  I  leave  it 
to  your  Lordships  to  say  how  far  we 
ought  to  go  to  war  to  introduce  good 
government  in  a  barbarous  State  when 
there  is  no  chance  of  our  Army  remain- 
ing there  to  enforce  it.  I  can  quite 
conceive  that  the  presence  of  an  enor- 
mous army  of  40,000  armed — and  not 
inefficiently  armed — men,  is  a  gjeat 
danger  to  the  Colony.  It  is  a  point  on 
which  I  give  no  opinion  at  present  as 
to  the  best  way  with  which  it  can  be 
dealt;  but,  as  a  measure  of  justice, 
it  is  questionable  by  what  abstract 
right  you  could  demand  that  the  whole 
army  should  be  disbanded  in  the  face 
of  the  Native  enemies  of  the  King 
and  the  hostility  of  the  Boers.  Now, 
as  to  the  reinforcements,  there  is  a 
matter  on  which  I  have  some  doubt,  and 
which  requires  to  be  hereafter  explained. 
It  is  this: — In  No.  83a,  paragraphs  2 
and  3,  General  Thesiger,  on  the  14th  of 
September,  asks  for  more  officers,  and 
says  tliat  an  addition  of  two  regiments 
would  be  essential,  and  that  the  presence 
of  a  cavalry  regiment  would  be  of  enor- 
mous advantage ;  and  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
on  the  23rd  of  September,  says — 

'*  I  find  that  the  urgency  of  supporting 
General  Thesigcr^s  request  is  much  greater  even 
than  I  8U])XK)S(^.  I  trust  there  will  be  no  delay 
in  complying  with  his  request  to  its  full  extent. ' 

jSinr/  OranvilU 


As  I  understand,  the  aiuiwer  of  Her 
Majesty's  GK>vemment  was  that  tiiej 
did  not  see  the  neoessity  of  aeiidiiig 
those  troops.  

Thx  llABQUESS  OF  SAIISBX7BY  : 
Troops  were  sent. 

EiLBL  GRANTILLE:  I  think  that 
was  afterwards.  The  answer  at  the 
time  to  which  I  refer  was  in  the  nega- 
tive. Her  Majesty's  Gk>veninient  aid 
not  see  the  neoessity  of  sending  the 
troops.  But,  in  order  that  there  znav 
be  no  mistake  on  this  point,  I  wiU  ask 
Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment  whether  the 
two  infantry  regiments  and  the  regiment 
of  cavaliy  were  sent  out  ? 

Eabl  CADOGAN  :  Not  the  cayalry. 

Eabl  GRANVILLE:  That  is  ex- 
actly what  I  imderstand.  I  oould  un- 
derstand Her  Majesty's  Gbvemment 
saying — **  We  leave  the  matter  in  your 
hands,  and  we  send  you  all  you  desire ;" 
but  Her  Majesty's  Government  seem  to 
have  continued  their  objection  to  the 
war,  and  to  have  sent  out  just  enough 
troops  to  enable  the  First  Ix>rd  of  tne 
Admiralty  to  tell  us,  as  he  did  the  other 
night,  that  General  Lord  Chelmsford 
had  enough  troops  for  the  purpose,  and 
yet  they  deprived  him  ot  tiiie  cavalry 
regiment  which  he  said  was  of  enormous 
importance.  This  is  what  I  cannot  un- 
derstand, and  it  certainly  requires  some 
future  explanation.  But  this — ^the  first 
day  when  Parliament  meets  after  this 
disastei^,  unequalled  for  so  many  years — 
is  not  the  time  for  squabbling  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  is  to  blame, 
or  the  local  Government,  or  the  military 
authorities  are  to  blame.  I  must  say 
that  I  think  there  is  great  danger  in  the 
sort  of  language  whi<m  Members  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  are  in  the  habit 
of  using  as  to  the  desirableness  of  the 
extension  of  oiur  Empire.  I  was  sur- 
prised when  I  saw  within  the  last  few 
weeks  that  the  Colonial  Secretary  had 
actually  boasted  that  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was  annexation  in  all  parts 
of  the  world.  I  think  that  language  of 
that  sort,  backed  up  by  language  about 
the  extension  of  the  Empire,  has  a  ten- 
dency to  encourage  our  BepresentatiTes 
abroad  to  think  that  any  go-a-head 
policy  on  their  part  is  likely  to  meet 
with  the  approval  of  the  Government. 
But,  my  Lords,  what  we  have  now  espe- 
cially to  consider  is  not  the  past,  the 
present,  or  even  the  future  pohcy  of  the 
Goyemment.    The  question  is  what  can 
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be  done  to  deal  in  liie  best  way  with 
wliat  the  noble  Earl  has  jostly  described 
as  a  sad  calamity.  I  do  not  wish  to  take 
a  desponding  view  of  the  state  of  afiPairs 
in  South  Africa ;  but  it  is  certainly  ex- 
ceedingly gprave.  There  is  one  point  which 
is  exceedingly  satisfactory.  I  mean  that 
wonderftd  defence  of  the  fortified  post 
at  Bonrike's  Drift.  I  am  not  sure  that 
that  successftil  resistance  has  not  been 
the  means  of  saving  both  the  Oolonies  in 
that  part  of  Africa  from  destruction; 
and  it  is  a  defence  which  will  teach  the 
Zulus  that  however  successful  they  may 
be  in  an  ambuscade,  or  in  an  expedition 
carefully  prepared,  it  is  veiy  dangerous 
for  them  to  face  British  troops  in  the 
open  field  or  in  any  fortified  position. 
Kb  regards  the  Black  population  of  Natal, 
who  are  nearly  related  to  the  Zulus,  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  was  a  very  great 
fault  to  drill  and  train  them  to  the  use  of 
arms.  That  is,  I  think,  a  great  danger  in 
the  case  of  an  uncivilized  people  like 
them ;  but  it  is  impossible  not  to  hope 
that  their  knowle^e  of  the  numerous 
blessings  and  benents  which  they  have 
derived  from  being  tmder  British  govern- 
ment, and,  on  the  other  hand,  their  know- 
ledge of  the  cruelties,  massacres,  and 
despotism  of  the  King  in  Zululand,  will 
make  them  remain  perfectly  faithful 
and  loyal  to  the  Queen.  That  this  may 
be  the  case  I  most  heartily  wish.  It  is 
unnecessary  for  me  to  add  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  may  rely  with 
the  greatest  confidence  that  we  on  this 
side  of  the  House  shall  give  our  most 
hearty  and  cordial  support  to  the  best 
efforts  which  they  can  make,  and  most 
quickly  make,  in  order  to  secure  the 
safetv  of  our  gallant  troops,  and  of 
all  Her  Majesty's    subjects  in    South 

Eakl  CADOGAN  :  My  Lords,  I  will 
not  follow  the  noble  Earl  in  his  dis- 
cussion of  matters  of  policy  connected 
with  this  unfortunate  war,  inasmuch  as 
your  Lordships  have  only  this  after- 
noon received  Papers,  a  careful  study  of 
which  is  necessary  before  an  accurate 
opinion  can  bo  formed  as  to  the  merits 
oi  the  case.  When  the  proper  time 
comes  for  a  review  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject I  shall  be  perfectly  willing  to  dis- 
cuss with  the  noble  Earl  all  the  points 
which  he  has  raised.  The  noble  Earl 
has  tc^d  us  that  ho  has  only  had  the 
o^ortunity  of  glancing  at  these  Papers 
Mrsorily ;  but  when  he  has  further  exa- 


mined them,  I  think  he  will  admit  that 
some  of  his  criticisms  admit  of  easy  and, 
I  hope,  satisfactory  explanation.  I  must, 
however,  express  my  regret  that  the  noble 
Earl  should  have  assisted  in  the  dis- 
semination of  the  erroneous  view  that 
the  reinforcements  asked  for  by  Lord 
Chelmsford  were  not  granted  him  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  in  their  en- 
tirety, or  in  the  shape  in  which  Lord 
Chehnsford  asked  for  them.  That  this 
impression  is  an  erroneous  one  will  be 
shown  by  a  Paper  which  has  been  laid 
on  the  Table  this  afternoon  by  mv  noblo 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  containing  a  despatch  from 
General  Thesiger  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  War,  which  despatch  has  been 
inadvertently  omitted  from  the  Papers 
now  in  your  Lordships'  hands.  Tho 
despatch,  written  at  Fietermaritzburg, 
is  in  the  following  terms : — 

**Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  onclose  for 
your  information  a  Memorandum  showing  tho 
number  of  Imperial  troops  that  will  be  neces- 
sary in  the  event  of  operations  taking  place 
agfonat  the  Zulus,  and  how  they  would  bo  pro- 
bably utilized.  The  Memorandum  also  shows 
the  manner  in  which  the  officers  already  sent 
out  on  special  service  have  been  employed,  and 
the  necessity  in  the  above  contingency  of  their 
number  being  increased,  likewise  of  officers  of 
Transport  Service  being  despatched. — I  have, 

&C.,  '^FilED.  TUESIQBR,  L.-G. 

**  Memorandum. — In  the  event  of  an  inva- 
sion of  Zululand  being  decided  upon,  I  am  of 
opinion  that  it  will  be  necessary  to  operate  on 
the  five  following  lines: — 1,  Durban,  Fort 
Williamson,  on  Tugela  Biver ;  2,  Piotermaritz- 
burg,  GrevTown,  and  Middle  Drift,  on  Tugela 
Biver ;  3,  Ladyemith,  Bourke's  Drift,  on  Buf- 
^o  Biver;  4,  Newcastle,  Utrecht,  Blood 
Biver ;  6,  Middleburg,  Derby,  Pongolo  Biver. 
Each  of  the  columns  on  these  five  Hnes  ought 
to  have  a  complete  battalion  of  eight  com- 
panies of  British  Infantry =flve  battalions.  At 
the  principal  base  of  operations,  Fietermaritz- 
burg, there  should  be  a  reserve  of  one  battalion 
plu9  one  depot  company.  At  the  intermediate 
bases  of  Durban  and  Fort  Williamson,  Grey 
Town,  and  Middle  Drift,  on  Tugela  Biver, 
Lady  smith  and  Bourke's  Drift,  Newcastle, 
Utrecht,  and  Blood  Biver,  Middleburg,  Derby, 
and  Pongolo  Biver,  it  will  be  necessary  to  leave 
a  company  for  protection  of  stores  and  of  our 
lines  of  commumcation.  For  this  duty,  there- 
fore, 12  companies  will  be  required.  With 
each  column  there  should  be  a  detachment  of 
Boyal  Engineers.  Two  complete  companies  (or 
240  men)  will  not  be  in  the  least  too  large  a  re- 
inforcement, as  there  will  necessarily  bo  a  very 
lar^e  amount  of  engineering  work  to  be  done 
with  each  of  the  five  columns.  It  is  most  im- 
portant that  companies  should  not  be  denuded 
of  their  officers  by  their  being  taken  away  for 
Sta£f  employ.  It  is  absolutely  certain  that  tho 
number  of  Zulus  opposed  to  us  will  be  at  least 

2  M  2 
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fication  of  the  daspatdh  of  tnaoB,  tte 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Ooloiuea  hai 
received  private  information  to  the  efliMt 
that  they  are  both  entirely  satisfied  not 
only  with  the  character  of  the  rein* 
forcements,  but  also  with  the  complefte- 
ness  of  the  arrangements  made  m  the 
troops. 

Thx  Eabl  of  OABNABVON:  My 
Lords,  had  I  spoken  on  this  sabjeot  a 
few  days  ago,  I  should  have  expressed 
my  great  regret  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war  in  Zululand.  I  should  have  ex- 
pressed my  regret  on  account  of  the  ex- 
pense which  the  war  must  involve,  and 
still  more  the  necessity  it  will  impoee 
on  the  Colonial  Office  of  administer- 
ing the  affairs  of  Zululand.  I  regret 
that  the  result  of  the  war  must  be  to 
transfer  to  our  hands  an  entire  territory 
which  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to 
manage  under  ordinarr  circumstances, 
whidi  it  will  be  still  more  difficult 
to  govern  under  the  extraordinary  cir- 
cumstances that  have  occurred,  and  be- 
fore we  are  prepared  to  receive  this  new 
and  weighty  biuden.  The  condition  of 
Zululand  is  like  a  ball  of  sand — as  soon 
as  it  is  touched  it  will  fall  to  pieces.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  butf  eel  that  had  it  been 
possible  to  tide  over  the  present  difficul- 
ties it  would  have  been  very  judicious  on 
the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
have  done  so,  as  1  bdieve  the  problem 
would  have  solved  itself  in  the  course  of 
a  very  few  years.  But  this  unfortunate 
affidr  has  greatly  changed  matters.  We 
have  now,  in  addition  to  our  previous 
difficulties,  to  deplore  a  very  p;reat  re- 
verse and  a  very  neavy  loss  of  life ;  and, 
what  is  worse  in  its  political  conse- 
^ences,  a  great  unsettlement  of  the 
Native  mind  throughout  the  whole  of 
South  AMca,  and  we  might  at  any  mo- 
ment be  the  witnesses  of  aS  the  horrors  of 
a  risine  of  thepopulation  of  any  part  of 
ihe  Colony.  There  is  there  an  European 
commimily  of  some  18,000  or  20,000, 
in  the  face  of  a  Native  population  of  not 
less  than  300,000;  and  in  the  Transvaal 
we  have  an  European  population  of  about 
40,000,  in  the  midst  of  a  Native  popula- 
tion little  short  of  1,000,000.  These  are 
highly  dangerous  conditions,  and  one  re- 
verse may  endanger  the  whole  of  our  fu- 
ture policy  in  South  Africa  and  render  it 
impossible  to  carry  out  the  changes  which 
are  contemplated,  and  in  whicm  all  par- 
ties are,  I  believe,  agreed.  But  in  the 
present  position  of  affairs  everything 


in  the  proportion  of  10  to  1  of  our  total  regular 
force  ;  ana  if  a  concentrated  attack  were  made 
upon  one  of  the  columns  before  it  had  effected 
a  junction  with  any  of  the  others,  this  propor- 
tion niifi^ht  possibly  rise  to  30  or  40  to  1.  The 
personal  influence  of  company  officers  would 
under  such  circumstances  be  very  valuable.*' 

The  General  then  goes  on  to  state  his 
requirements  as  to  special  service  and 
other  officers,  and  he  concludes  by  givine 
a  detailed  list  of  the  troops  requireo, 
which  is  as  follows : — 

Companies. 

'*  Five  columns 40 

Pietermaritzburg 9 

Durban  and  Fort  Williunson.. ..  2 

Grey  Town  and  Middle  Drift 2 

Tjadismith  and  Rorke's  Drift  ....  2 
Newcastle,    Utrecht,    and    Blood 

Rivor    3 

Middloberg,  Derby,  and  Pongolo 

Rivor  3 

Pretoria  8 

Lydenburg 2 

Total 66 

Eight  battalions  and  two  companies. 

Troops  available. 

Battalions. 

Transvaal,  13th  and  80th 2 

Cisvaal,  1.3rd,  1.24th,  2.24th,  and 
90th 4 


Beguir$d, 
Royal  Engineers   


Complete 
companies. 
..      2 


Available. 

Field  Officers 2 

Captains 0 

Su  Daltems 2 

N..C.  Officers  and  Men 19." 

Tour  Lordships  will  peroeive  that  in  this 
despatch  there  is  no  request  for  cavaliy, 
and  the  only  mention  of  it  in  the 
Papers  is  to  be  found  in  the  passage 
quoted  by  the  noble  Earl  opposite,  m 
which  Sir  Bartle  Frere  record  a  state- 
ment of  General  Thesiger  that  cavalnr 
would  prove  "of  enormous  advantage." 
I  think  that  when  the  Papers — which 
will  be  issued  on  Saturday,  or  on  Mon. 
day  at  the  latest — are  examined,  it 
will  be  foimd  that  whatever  may  have 
boon  the  shortcomings  on  the  part  of 
tlie  Government  in  reference  to  this 
matter,  there  is  one  thing  of  which  they 
cannot  be  accused — namely,  of  refusings 
to  furnish  the  reinforcements  which 
were  asked  for  either  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere  or  by  Lord  Ohelmsford.  Although 
we  have  not  yet  received  any  official 
despatch  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere  or  Lord 
Ohelmsford  on  the  subject  since  the  noti- 

Earl  Cadogan 
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muBt  be  merged  in  one  single  considera- 
tion— that  the  war  must  be  pushed  to  the 
utmost,  not  only  for  the  honour  of  our 
arms,  but  for  the  safety  of  the  White 
communities  in  South  Africa.     There 
are,   of  course,  two   considerations  in- 
volved in  this  as  in  every  war.     One,  of 
course,  is  its  prudence,  and  the  other 
its  justice.    I  uiink  we  should  do  wisely 
to  wait  for  the  Papers  that   are  pro- 
mised bv  the  Government  as  to  the  pru- 
dence of  this  war,  and  I  think  that  in 
fairness  we  ought  to  be  slow  to  suppose 
that  Uiere  has  been  any  imprudent  ac- 
tion in  this  matter.    I  have  therefore 
heard. with  gjeat  satisfaction  the  state- 
ment of  my  noble  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary    of   State    for   the    Colonies 
(Earl  Cadogan),   that  no  troops  have 
been  withheld  that  were  demanded  by 
the  General  in  command.    But  as  re- 
gards the  second  question — the  justice 
of  the  war — knowing  as  much  as  I  do 
of  South  Africa,   I  am  bound  in  fair- 
ness to  say  at  once  that  taking  into 
account  the  antecedents  of  the  case,  and 
the  engagements  which  have  been  en- 
tered into,  I  cannot  consider  that  this 
war  is  unjust.     I  listened  to  the  state- 
ment   of    my    noble    Friend    on    the 
other  side  of  the   House  (Earl  Gran- 
ville)   with    respect  to    an    ultimatum 
alleged  to  have  been  sent  by  Sir  Bartle 
Frere ;  I  hope  we  shall  find  in  the  Papers, 
when  published,  a  fuller  statement  than 
we  have  at  present.     I  have  also  seen  in 
the  daily  papers  a  very  severe  attack 
made  upon  a  recent  Memorandum  of  Sir 
Bartle  Frere.     But  my  own  feeling  with 
respect  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  is  that,  consi- 
dering his  past  career,  it  is  not  too  much 
to  say  that  he  has  always  shown  tact, 
foresight,  and  sense  of  justice.  It  was  my 
duty,  when  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colo- 
nies, to  ask  Sir  Bartle  Frere  to  undertake 
the  difficult  task  of  the  administration 
of  South  Africa;  and  so  far  as  I  was 
cognisant  of  that  administration,  it  was 
exercised  with  a  tact,  judgment,  wisdom, 
and  moderation  worthy  of  any  Governor 
ever  sent  out  by  this  country  to  govern  a 
British  Colony.  There  are  at  this  moment 
in  South  Africa  no  less  than  three  very 
distinguished   and  experienced  Gt>ver- 
nors — one  at  the  Cape,  another  at  Natal, 
and  a  third  in  the  iSransvaal — namely, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  and 
Sir  Theophilus  Shepstone ;  and  I  ven- 
ture to  say  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  three  persons  so  competent,  from 


their  general  knowledge  of  administra- 
tion, from  temper,  and  from  an  intimate 
acquaintance    witii    the    customs    and 
habits  of  the  Natives  of  South  Africa,  to 
deal  with  the  class  of  questions  now 
rising  in  South  Africa.     If,  then,  the  Go- 
vernment are  satisfied  that  these  three 
men,  whose  opportunities  of  observation 
were  so  good,  and  whose  judgment  I 
believe  to  be  the  best  in  South  Africa, 
concurred  in  the  wisdom  and  justice  of 
this  war,  I,  as  not  longer  in  Office  and 
with  access  to  official  knowledge,  should 
certainly  withhold  any  disapproval;   I 
should,  on  the  contrary,  be  inclined  to 
believe  that  they  were  right  in  their  judg- 
ment under  the  circumstances.     There 
is  one  other  point    to    which  I  wisli 
to  refer.    When  I  was  in  Office  a  year 
affo,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  position 
of  affairs  in  South  Africa  as  regarded 
Zululand   was   precarious    in    the    ex- 
treme.   It  was  gradually  growing  worse 
and  worse,  and  it  was  evident  to  all  that 
a  storm  was  in  preparation.     The  ques- 
tion then  seemed  how  long  that  storm 
could  be  properly  averted.    The  conduct 
of  Cetewayo  had  become  insolent  and 
aggressive.   It  was  the  result,  no  doubt, 
pamy  of  old  g^evances  and  misappre- 
nensions ;  for  there  was  much  genuine 
misapprehension  and  irritation  on  his 
part,  and  I  believe  that  he  had  some  cause 
of  grievance  against  the  Dutch  popula- 
tion ;  it  was  also  partly  the  result  of  the 
cunning  of  a  barbarian  who  had,   for 
many  years,  played  off  the  Government 
of  Natal  against  that  of  the  Transvaal, 
and  who  now  found  that  the  Government 
of  the  Transvaal,  when  it  passed  into 
English  hands,  no  longer  afforded  him 
the  scune  scope  for  his  craft.     It  was, 
also,  partly  the  result  of  that  agitation 
among  the  younger  and  turbulent  part  of 
his  tru)e  to  which  every  nation,  civilized 
or  uncivilized,  is  more  or  less  subject.     I 
am  bound  to  say  that,  a  year  and  a-half 
ago,  the  attitude  of  Cetewayo  was  such 
that  the  Government  were  more  than 
once  compelled  to  consider  the  respon- 
sibilities which  fell  upon  them  from  the 
possibility  of  war,  and  what  prepara- 
tions should  be  mttde  to  meet  it ;  and 
it  was  only  the    threatening  state  of 
European  affairs  that  made   it  unde- 
sirable to  send  out  further  reinforce- 
ments;  and  it  was  in  consequence  of 
the  very  threatening  aspect  of  affairs 
that  I  determined,  as  far  as  in  me  lay, 
that  war  should  not  take  place  on  that 
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occasion.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  the 
terras  which  had  been  offered,  and 
which  have  been  alluded  to  by  my  noble 
Friend  on  the  other  side  of  the  House, 
wore  terms  that  Cetewayo  could  not  ac- 
cept without  altering  the  characteristic 
ft  mature  of  his  whole  rule — ^they  changed 
a  bloody,  oppressive,  arbitrary  tyranny 
into  a  government  with  some  sem- 
blance, at  least,  of  law  ;  but  the  justifi- 
cation for  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  for 
years  Ziiluland  had  been  a  standing 
menace  to  the  Colony  of  Natal ;  that  it 
was  a  tyranny  built  upon  bloodshed 
and  cruelty  ;  and,  lastly,  that  Cetewayo, 
having  deliberately  entered  into  certain 
engagements  for  reforming  the  adminis- 
tration of  his  kingdom,  and  conse- 
quently for  our  better  security,  either 
could  not  or  would  not  redeem  the  pro- 
mises ho  had  given  to  us.  Speaking 
broadly,  these  seem  to  me,  as  far  as  I  now 
can  understand  the  case,  the  justification 
of  the  present  war.  Of  course,  there 
are  other  questions  of  policy  with  which 
they  are  connected;  but  these  will  be 
discussed  hereafter.  They  will  involve 
serious  questions.  I  will  now  <^&l£  say 
one  word  as  to  the  prosecution  or  the 
war.  A  very  important  step  has  been 
taken  by  securing  from  the  Portuguese 
Government  a  promise  to  repress  the 
gun  traffic.  This  is  a  question  I  earn- 
estly pressed  for  a  long  time,  and  I 
trust  ^at  it  will  ultimately  result  in  the 
total  suppression  of  that  traffic,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  the  possibility  of  the 
Zulus  obtaining  the  supplies  of  arms 
and  ammunition  for  which  they,  in 
groat  moasuro,  depend  for  the  carrying 
on  of  the  war.  Another  point  under 
tlio  consideration  of  the  uovemment 
well  deserves  their  consideration  —  the 
extension  of  telegraphic  communication 
between  this  country  and  the  Cape. 
Tlie  want  of  this  communication  has 
been  one  of  the  greatest  evils  both  on 
this  and  former  occasions.  A  line  of 
telegraphic  wire  to  the  Cape  would  have 
boon  worth  to  us  three  or  four  additional 
regiments ;  and  we  have,  by  the  want 
of  it,  been  left  for  weeks  in  darkness. 
During  my  tenure  of  Office  I  urged  it, 
in  season  and  out  of  season,  on  the 
Home  Government;  but  the  Treasury 
were  unable  to  spare  money  for  it.  The 
unfortunate  part  of  it  is  that,  when 
disaster  such  as  this  occyrs,  these  mat- 
tors  are  acknowledged  and  rectified;  but 
too  late.     But   even  now,  at  this,  the 

Th$  Earl  of  Carnarpon 


eleventh  hour,  after  this  serious  disaster, 
I  would  still  urge  upon  the  (Soyemment 
the  necessity  of  laying  a  wire,  even  at  a 
greater  expense,  and  in  a  more  imperfect 
manner  than  would  be  done  under  cxrdi- 
nary  circumstances,  in  order  that  we  may 
no  longer  be  kept  for  weeks  in  igno- 
rance of  what  is  passing  in  the  South 
African  Colonies.  With  regard  to  rein- 
forcements, I  have  long  been  of  opinion 
that  they  may  most  expeditiousiy  and 
most  economically  be  sent  ftam  India. 
About  two  years  ago  there  was  a  very 
serious  outbreak  in  me  Malay  Peninsula, 
which  is  a  very  difficult  country.  That 
outbreak  was  crushed  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks — and  why  ?  Because  iioime- 
diate  telegraphic  communication  was 
received,  and  we  were  able  to  send 
troops  from  India,  and  one  regiment,  I 
thiuK,  from  China ;  and  so  the  oonflaspra- 
tion  was  extinguished  before  it  had  tune 
to  become  general.  If  the  Goyemment 
should  be  able  to  send  reinforoements 
from  India,  so  much  the  better,  even 
at  the  last  moment — ^unless  this  nnfor- 
timate  A%han  War  has  so  crippled  the 
strong^  of  the  Indian  Forces  uiat  none 
can  be  spared.  Certainly,  it  must  be 
three  or  four  weeks  before  the  troops 
sent  from  England  can  reach  tiieir 
destination,  and  the  loss  of  time  may 
be  productive  of  very  serious  results. 
I  can  only  join  very  heartily  in  the 
hope  which  has  been  expressed  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House,  that  the  Go- 
vernment will  deal  with  the  matter  with 
all  possible  speed  and  vigour;  for  wo 
may  depend  upon  it  that  half-hearted 
measures  would  not  only  protract  the  war 
and  involve  a  great  detu  more  expense 
and  bloodshed,  but  the  contest  would 
probably  degenerate  into  one  of  those 
wars  between  civilized  and  Native  races, 
which,  of  all  warfSekres,  is  most  pro- 
ductive of  brutality  and  demidation. 

Thb  Earl  of  KIMBiSlLEY  said, 
he  cordially  shared  in  the  sentiment 
which  had  been  expressed,  that  what- 
ever view  might  be  entertained  of  the 
very  difficult  question  of  policy  which 
was  raised  by  the  conditions  of  affairs 
in  South  Africa,  there  could  be  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion  whatever  as  to  the  ab- 
solute necessity  of  at  once  re-establish- 
ing our  military  position  in  that  coun- 
try and  the  honour  of  Her  Mi^esty's 
arms,  and  of  supporting  our  troops 
there  with  full  rieour  and  energy.  Nor 
was  there  any  aifference  in  universal 
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sympathy  felt  for  our  gallant  troops  who 
were  involyed  in  this  disaster.   I^t  hav- 
ing had  the  advantage  of  even  a  cursory 
perusal  of  the  Blue  Books  presented  that 
night,  he  felt  great    dimculhr  in  ap- 
proaching the  question;  but  ne  hoped 
it  might  not  be  thought  egotistical  in 
one  who  had  held  the  post  of  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Colonies  if  he  warned 
those  who    had    to    administer    South 
African  affairs  that  there  were  no  affairs 
which  were  more  complicated  or  diffi- 
cult.   At  the  same  time^  he  could  not 
help  doubting  whether  there  was  a  real 
necessity    for  this    Zulu    War.      The 
threatening  attitude  of  the  Zulus  was 
nothing  new.    While  he  held  the  Office 
of  Colonial  Secretary  he  was    always 
hearing  of  the  threatening  position  of 
the  Ziuus,  and  no  doubt  it  was  a  fact. 
But  by  judicious  management,  especially 
by  the  very  judicious  conduct  of  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone,  a  collision  was 
avoided.     It  had  been  his  opinion  that 
though  we  might  come  into  conflict  with 
the  Zulus,  it  was  better  that  that  con- 
flict should  be  later  rather  than  sooner, 
since  we  were  always  growing  stronger 
and  they  were  growing  weaker.     Above 
all,  ho  considered  that  we  should  con- 
solidate our  power  upon  our  Frontiers 
before  we  got  into  an  arduous  struggle 
with  a  warlike  people.     But    he  was 
bound  to  admit  that  the  position  of  af- 
fairs had  been  considerably  changed  by 
the  annexation  of  the  Transvaal.     We 
took  over  a  dispute  with  Cetewayo  ;  and 
it  might  possibly  be   found   that  our 
position  in  the  Transvaal  was  such  that 
the    quarrel    was     unavoidable.       But 
nothing  had  been  yet  published  or  was 
yet  known  to  convince  nim  that  by  care- 
ful management,  and  not  treating  border 
raids — wnich  were  really  inevitable  with 
savage  tribes  on  our  Frontiers — as  of 
too  much  importance,  the  Government 
could  not  have  avoided  the  war.     He 
saw  in  the  manifesto,  with  some  regret, 
that  the  ultimatum  which  was  sent  to 
this  barbarian  Chieftain  was  one  which, 
in  his  (the  Earl  of  Kimberley's)  opinion, 
he  could  not  agree  to.  It  was  plain  to  any- 
one who  knew  the  character  and  posi- 
tion of  the  Chief  that  his  acceptance  of 
that  ultimatum  would  mean  the  total 
destruction  of  his  power,  and  the  entire 
chanffe  of  his  relations  with  his  tribe. 
-  If  he  nad  wished  to  avoid  a  collision  with 
us,  it  was  exceedingly  doubtful  if  his 
position  towards  his  tribe  was  such  that 


he  could  have  carried    his  wish  into 
effiect — at    all  events  within  30  days. 
But  all  the  Papers  must  be  looked  at 
together,  and  all  the  difficulties  fully 
considered,  and  it  might  turn  out  that 
the  war  was  imavoidable.     He  noticed 
that  there  was  a  disposition  at  homo  to 
be  somewhat  hard  upon  the  Colonists, 
and  he  had  seen  some  remarks  upon 
their  unwillinmess  to  take  up  arms  in 
the  conflict.     He  thought  that  such  re- 
marks were  made  from  an  insufficient 
consideration  of   the  circumstances  of 
the  case.     The  Kaffir  War  was  carried 
on  on  the  immediate  Frontier  of  the 
old  Cape  Colony ;  and  it  was  perfectly 
reasonable    that,   under    such    circum- 
stances, the  Cape  Colonists  should  fight 
in  their  own  defence.     On  the  other 
hand,  Zululand  was  at  so  great  a  dis- 
tance from  the  Cape  Colony  that  they 
could  not  be  expected  to  render  any  con- 
siderable assistance  to  us  in  dealing  with 
the  Zulus.     It  was  beyond  their  power 
to  do  so,  and  it  was  not  reasonable  to 
expect  it.      It    would    take    all    their 
energy  and  courage  to  defend  them- 
selves against  the  immense  Black  popu- 
lation upon  their  own  borders ;  and  wo 
ought  not  to  expect  them  to  help  us  in 
the  Transvaal  or  in  Zululand.     For  the 
defence  of   Natal  and  the  Transvaal, 
with  their  scanty  White  population,  they 
must  look  to  the  Imperial  Government ; 
and  he  feared  that  for  many  years  to 
come  it  would  be  impossible  that  assist- 
ance from  home  in   money  and  aruis 
could  be  dispensed  with.     Whether  or 
not  it  was  desirable   to   maintain  our 
present   relations    with    South    Africa 
was  a   question  into  which  he  would 
not   now   enter.      He  earnestly   hoped 
that  the  next  intelligence  might  be  of 
a  more  re-assuring  character,  and  that 
it  might  be  found  that  Her  Majesty's 
Black  subjects  in  Natal  had  not  joined 
the    Zulus    in    an    attack    upon    the 
Colonists.      His  own  view  was  rather 
in  favour  of  their  remaining  quiet,  for 
the  Black  residents  in  Natal  were  prin- 
cipally composed  of  those  who  had  fled 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  Zulu  King,  and 
they  could  not    be    desirous  to   come 
again  under  his  power.     If  an  incursion 
were  made  into  Natal    the    tribes    in 
Natal  might  be  compelled,  whether  they 
would  or  not,  to  join  the  main  force ; 
and  he  thought  that  under  that  compul- 
sion they  would  do  so;  but  he  hoped 
that  there  would  be   no    spontaneous 
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movement,  and  that  if  the  borders  of 
Natal  could  be  defended  by  our  troops 
there  would  be  peace  and  ti^quillity  m 
their  rear. 

CATHEDRAL  STATUTES  BILL  [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  an  Act  passed  in  the  sixth 
year  of  Quoen  Anne  and  intituled  "  An  Act  for 
the  avoiding  of  donbts  and  qaettionB  tonching 
the  Statutes  of  divers  Oathecmd  and  Collegiate 
Churches"— Was pr#MM^  by  The  Lord  Bishop 
of  Caslislb  ;  read  l^     (No.  4.) 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  past  Seven 

o'olook,  tUl  To-morrow,  a  quarter 

before  live  aolock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tkwriday,  ISM  February,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Niw  Writs  Isstrw)— Jbr  Nor- 
folk  County  (Northern  Division^,  v.  Colonel 
James  Duff,  deceased ;  for  Cambridge  Countv, 
V.  Hon.  Eliot  Constantino  Torke,  deceasea ; 
for  Cork  Countv,  v.  Timothy  M*Cartty  Down- 
ing, osquire,  deceased ;  for  South  Warwick- 
shire, V,  Earl  of  Yarmouth,  Controller  of  Her 
Majesty's  Household ;  for  Haddington  Dis- 
trict of  Burghs,  V.  Lord  WOliam  Hay,  now 
Marquess  of  Tweeddale. 

New  Mkmbbrs  Sworn — Edward  Birkbeck,  es- 
quire, for  Norfolk  County^  (Northern  Divi- 
sion) ;  Edward  Hicks,  esquire, /or  Cambridge 
County. 

PuRLic  Bills — Second  Riding — Bankers'  Books 

Jvidence)  [65] ;   Habitual  Drunkards  [47], 
[ouso  counted  out]. 
idrawn — Licensing  Boards  (Scotland)  *  [16] ; 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland)  ♦  [49]. 

QUESTIONS. 


BOARD    OF   WORKS    (IRELAND)— 
COLONEL  M*KERLIE.  — QUESTIONS. 

MajorO'BEIRNE  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  If  Colonel  M'Kerlie, 
the  present  Chairman  of  the  Irish  Board 
of  Works,  is  about  to  resign  that  ap- 
pointment, or  will  be  recommended  to 
take  that  step  by  the  Government  ? 

Sir  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  if  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  would  allow  him,  he 
would  answer  the  Question.  Colonel 
M'Kerlie  had  not  tendered  hia  resigna- 
tion, nor  had  the  Government  considered 
it  necossary  to  call  upon  a  valuable 
public  servant  to  resign. 


Th$  Earl  of  Simborky 


MjuroB  O'BEIBNE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  oontem- 
plated  transferring  Colonel  M'Kerlie  to 
the  command  of  the  Boyal  Hibernian 
Military  School  on  his  resignation  of  the 
Chairmanship  of  the  Iriah  Board  of 
Works  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  in  aaawer 
to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  g^aUant 
Member,  I  have  to  sajr  that  the  appoint- 
ment in  connection  with  the  Hibernian 
Military  School  has  been  filled  by  Colonel 
Cotton.  I  do  not  believe  it  was  con- 
templated to  offer  it  to  Colonel  M'Kerlie ; 
and,  indeed,  I  have  no  ground  for  atm- 
posing  it  would  have  been  aooepted  oy 
him  luid  it  been  so  o£Eined. 


JOINT  STOCK  BANKS— LEGISLATION. 

Mb.  COOPE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  (Govern- 
ment is  prepared  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure, which,  by  means  of  public  audit 
or  otherwise,  may  prevent  the  evils  to 
which  depositors  as  well  as  proprietors 
of  Joint  Stock  Banks  are  at  present 
exposed  through  the  defective  state  of 
-existing  legislation  affecting  them  ? 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB,  in  reply,  said,  it  was  difficult  to 
answer  a  Question  put  in  terms  so  wide 
without  entering  into  a  lengthened  state- 
ment beyond  the  limits  of  an  answer. 
He  might,  however,  inform  his  hon. 
Friend  that  the  Government  did  not 
intend  to  introduce  any  extensive  mea- 
sure such  as  he,  perhaps,  had  in  his  mind 
when  he  referred  to  the  public  audit  of 
joint-stock  banks ;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  they  did  contemplate  the  proba- 
bility of  their  having  to  introouoe  a 
measure  with  regard  to  banks  which  he 
would  take  an  opportunity  to  explain  to 
the  House  in  order  to  meet  certain  diffi- 
culties which  had  arisen  in  the  consti- 
tution of  such  banks. 


SOUTH  AFBICA— THE  ZULU  WAIU- 
TH£   BEINFORCOSMEKTS.— QUESTIONS. 

Colonel  MUBE  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the  Colonial 
and  Imperial  dvil  and  military  antho- 
rities  in  South  Africa  had,  previous  to 
the  declaration  of  war,  represented  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  the  for* 
midable  charaotor  of  the  Zulu  Army; 
and,  whether,  previous  to  the  dedara* 
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Hon  of  war,  the  same  authorities  had 
org^d  the  Goyemment  to  despatch  larger 
reinforcements  of  British  troops  ? 

Thb  CHANOELLOE  op  the  fiXCHE- 
QUEH :  Sir,  I  observe  by  the  terms  in 
which  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
has  put  his  Question  that  he  has  seen 
the  6lue  Book  in  which  these  matters 
will  be  found  set  out ;  and  probably  other 
hon.  Members  will  have  seen  it  also.  He 
will  perceive,  and  hon.  Members  will 
also  see,  by  reference  to  that  Blue  Book, 
that  on  September  14th  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
wrote,  in  a  despatch  that  will  be  found 
on  page  254  of  the  Blue  Book,  that 
Lord  Uhelmsford  had  telegraphed  to 
him  that,  in  the  event  of  hostilities 
breaking  out  with  the  Zulus,  he  should 
require  several  more  special  service 
officers,  that  an  addition  of  two  more 
regiments  of  infantry  would  be  essential, 
and  that  the  presence  of  a  cavalry 
regiment  would  De  of  enormous  advan- 
tage. On  the  same  day,  the  1 4th  Sep- 
tember, Lord  Ohelmsford  himself  wrote 
to  the  War  Office.  The  despatch  is  not 
in  the  Blue  Book;  but  if  it  has  not 
already,  it  will  shortly  be  laid,  on  the 
Table  of  the  House.  In  it  he  specified 
precisely  the  same  reinforcements  and 
the  special  service  officers  that  would  be 
required,  but  made  no  mention  of  cavalry 
in  his  commimication.  Subsequently,  a 
full  Memorandum  of  a  fortnight  later, 
September  28th,  was  received  from  Lord 
Chelmsford,  which  will  be  found  at 
page  284  of  the  Blue  Book,  setting 
forth  what  he  would  require ;  and  he 
again  confined  his  request  to  two  bat- 
t^ons  of  infantry,  saying  nothing  about 
cavalry.  These  are  the  only  applica- 
tions for  reinforcements,  so  far  as  I  am 
aware,  that  have  been  made  from  the 
Cape  until  the  other  day,  after  the 
unfortunate  loss  which  was  then  sus- 
tained. Her  Majesty's  Government,  as 
will  be  seen  by  reference  to  paffe  273  of 
the  Blue  Book,  in  a  despaton  dated 
October  17,  expressed  their  hesitation 
at  complying  with  that  request ;  but,  on 
receiving  the  farther  and  fuller  oommu- 
nioation  a  fortnight  later,  they  acceded 
to  it,  and  the  two  regiments  desired 
were  sent  out  early  in  December.  Those 
reinforcements,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  is  probably  aware,  arrived 
in  time  to  take  part  in  the  military 
operations  first  undertaken.  No  request 
of  cavalry  was  made,  I  am  informed, 
subsequent  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere's  despatch 


of  September  14,  nor  when  Lord  Ohelms- 
ford and  Sir  Bartle  Frere  were  informed 
what  reinforcements  had  *been  sent  out 
did  they  express  any  dissatisfaction  that 
cavalry  was  not  included— on  the  con- 
trary, I  have  every  reason  to  believe 
both  of  them  were  satisfied  with  the 
completeness  with  which  their  request 
was  granted. 

CoLOMSL  MUBE  said,  he  might,  per- 
haps, be  permitted,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  importance  of  the  matter,  to 
ask  a  further  Question.  There  was  a 
despatch  in  the  Blue  Book  issued  this 
morning  in  which  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies  said  that  the  Forces  at^ 
present  at  the  Cape,  including  rein- 
forcements, were  not  with  the  view  of 
attacking  the  Zulus,  but  with  the  view 
of  defending  the  Colony.  They  were 
there  in  order  to  put  the  Colony  in  a 
state  of  defence,  snowinff  that  at  the 
time  the  despatch  was  written  the  inva- 
sion of  Zululand  was  not  contemplated. 
["Oh,  oh !  "]  He  thought,  under  the 
painfiil  circumstances  in  which  they  were 
met,  hon.  Members  opposite  might  listen 
to  a  very  few  words  even  in  the  form  of 
a  Question.  He  wished  to  know,  Whe- 
ther the  Force  at  the  disposal  of  Lord 
Chelmsford  was  really  for  the  purpose 
only  of  defending  the  Colony,  or  for  the 
purpose  of  invasion  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to  answer 
the  Question.  I  must  refer  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  to  the  despatch 
of  Lord  Chelmsford  of  September  14, 
which  will  be  laid  on  the  Table.  It 
includes  a  Memorandum  stating  that, 
in  the  event  of  the  invasion  of  Zululand 
being  decided  on,  it  would  be  necessary 
to  operate  on  so  many  Hues,  &c. ;  and  it 
concludes  with  a  request  for  the  two 
battalions  of  infantry  to  which  my  right 
hon.  Friend  has  referred. 


HIGHWAYS   AND    LOCOMOTIVES 

(AMENDMENT)  ACT,  1878 . 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  PELL  asked  the  President  of 
the  Local  Oovemment  Board,  Whether 
his  attention  has  been  directed  to  a 
doubt  whether  the  Highways  and  Loco- 
motives (Amendment)  Act,  1878,  gives 
oounty  authoritiea  power  to  pay  out  of 
the  county  rate  half  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  maintenance  of  any  main 
roads  other  than  disturopiked  roads  ^ 
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taken  on  the  point  ? 

Me.  SOLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  my 
attention  has  been  drawn  to  the  doubt 
referred  to  by  my  hon.  Friend,  and  which 
has  in  some  few  instances  been  ex- 
pressed, and  my  answer  has  been  that  I 
am  quite  unable  to  concur  in  the  doubt. 
The  question  has  arisen,  I  think,  from 
looking  exclusively  to  Section  13  of  the 
Act;  but,  if  the  contention  were  ten- 
able, not  only  would  Section  15 — one  of 
the  most  important  provisions  of  the 
Act  —  be  altogether  inoperative,  but 
effect  could  not  be  given  to  Section  1 8, 
which  requires  highway  authorities  to 
keep  an  account  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing main  roads  without  any  exception, 
and  enables  the  county  authority  to 
withhold  their  contributions,  not  in  the 
case  of  disturnpiked  roads  only,  but  of 
main  roads  generally.  As  regards  the 
opinion  of  the  Law  OflELcers,  it  is  the 
practice  to  resort  to  them  for  advice 
only  in  cases  where  the  Department 
entertain  doubt,  or  the  matter  concerns 
their  own  administration,  both  of  which 
conditions  are  absent  in  the  present 
case ;  and  as  the  matter  concerns  the 
powers  and  duties  of  the  magistrates, 
it  would  rather  seem  to  be  for  my  hon. 
Friend,  or  for  Justices,  if  they  entertain 
any  doubts,  than  for  me,  to  submit  a 
case  to  the  Law  Officers. 


ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Speaker  acquainted  the  House 
that,  in  pursuance  of  the  directions  of 
tho  Acts  passed  in  the  24th  year  of  the 
reign  of  His  Majesty  King  George  the 
Third,  c.  26,  and  in  the  21st  and  22nd 
years  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty 
Queen  Victoria,  c.  110,  and  in  the  26th 
year  of  the  reign  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria,  c.  20,  he  has  issued  Warrants 
to  the  Clerk  of  the  Crown  to  make  out 
New  Writs  for  the  Election  of  Members 
to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament — 
For  Norfolk  County  (Northern  Divi- 
sion), r.  Colonel  James  Duff,  deceased ; 
for  Cambridge  County,  r.  Honble.  Eliot 
Constantino  x  orke^deceased. 

And  also  a  Warrant  to  the  Clerk  of 
the  Crown  in  Ireland  to  make  out  a 
New  Writ  for  the  Election  of  a  Meuber 
to  serve  in  this  present  Parliament — 
For  Cork  County,  r.  Timothy  McCarthy 
Downing,  esquire,  deceased. 

Ur.  PM 


SUPPLY.— COMMITTBE. 
Order  for  Committee  read. 

BUSINESS  OF  PARLIAMENT. 
MmiSTERIAL  STATEMSNT. 

The  CHANCETjLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise  to  move. 
Sir,  that  you  do  now  leave  the  Chair ; 
not,  of  course,  for  the  purpose  of  making 
any  progress  with  the  busmesB  of  Supply, 
there  being  no  Notice  down ;  but  I  tlunk 
it  may  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  that  I  should  take  thia  oppor- 
tunity to  offer  a  few  observations  upon 
the  position  of  Business,  and  upon  otiier 
matters  such  as  are  usually  referred  to 
at  the  beginning  of  a  Session.    The  cir- 
cumstances of  uie  present  Session  have 
been  exceptional.    At  the  time  that  wo 
met  in  December  it  was  not  thought 
necessary,  or,  at  all  events,  desirable,  if 
it  was  even  possible,  to  introduoe  many 
measures  to  the  notice  of  the  House,  tho 
House  being  met  for  one  object  alone, 
and    the    observations    whidi    usually 
are  made  at  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  were  then  deferred  to  the  pre- 
sent time.     I  will,  therefore,  take  the 
opportunity  of  moving  that  you  leave 
the  Chair  to  state  what  the  Business  is 
which  we  propose  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  House   to  during    the  present 
Session.     But  before  I  do  so,  there  aro 
necessarily  one  or  two  matters  of  ex- 
ceptional and  external  interest  on  which 
I  ought  to  say  a  few  words ;   and  the 
House  will,  I  am  sure,  anticipate  that 
the  first  subject  upon  which  I  must  touch 
id  one  of  a  melancholy  character,  which 
has  already  been  before  our  notice  this 
evening,   and  which    eng^ages    at  this 
moment  the  first  attention  of  the  coun- 
try— I  mean  the  serious  military  mis- 
fortune which  we  have  met  with  in  South 
Afnca.     Sir,  I  am  quite  sure  it  is  far 
from  the  wish  of  anyone  either  unduly 
to  exaggerate,  or  unduly  to  depreciate, 
what  has  there  occurred ;  but  we  cannot 
help  feeling  the  great  sorrow  which  has 
been  caused,  the  great  blow  which  we 
have  received,  and  above  all  things  we 
cannot  avoid  feeling  and  expressing  our 
sorrow  at  the  severe  loss  we  have  sus- 
tained in  the  death  of  those  men  who 
have  so  gallantiy  maintained  the  honour 
I  of  the  Army.    1  am  quite  sure  that  there 
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is  bnt  one  feeling  throughout  the  countir 
of  admiration  for   the  gallantry  witn 
which  those  men  and  omcers  behaved, 
BO  far  as  we  are  able  to  know,  in  the 
closing  scene  of   their    lives,   for    the 
manner  in   which   they  sustained    the 
honour  of  the  Army  to  which  they  were 
proud  to  belong,  and  that  there  is  but 
one  universal  feeling  of  sympathy  for 
those  who  have  been  sufferers  by  the 
bereavement.     But,  Sir,  I  also  feel  that 
there  is  in  the  British  character  a  readi- 
ness, upon  all  occasions  such  as  this,  to 
rise  with  all  the  more  spirit  from  any 
calamity  that  has  been  sustained,  and 
that    the    impulse    of   which    we    are 
conscious  is  a  resolution  to  repair  and 
wipe  out  any  blow   of  this  kind  that 
seems  to  have  been  received.     No  time 
has  been  lost  in  taking  the  first  measures 
that  are   necessarv  lor    that    end.     A 
very  considerable  force  has  already  been 
ordered  to  sail  for  South  Africa.     That 
force  is  being  rapidly  brought  together. 
The  transports  which  are  to  take  it  out 
have  been  already  engaged,  and  in  the 
course  of  next  week,  probably  before 
this  day  week,  the  first  of  them  will 
have  sailed.     No  time  will  be  lost  in 
hastening  forward  the  detachments  which 
are  to  be  sent.     Having  said  so  much,  I 
hope  that  I  may  appeal  to  the  House  to 
abstain  for  the  moment  from  making  any 
conjectural  comments  upon  circumstances 
as  to  which  we  are  as  yet  very  imper- 
fectly informed.     We   have  received  a 
telegraphic  communication  of  the  bare 
fact  only,  and  it  must  be  several  days — 
it  cannot  be  till  next  week — before  we 
can  receive  any  detailed  account  of  what 
has  happened.     I  think  we  must  all  be 
aware  that  justice  and  every  other  con- 
sideration requires  that  we  should  sus- 
pend our  judgment  upon  what  has  hap- 
pened until  we  have  a  full  and  complete 
account    of   it.      With  regard    to  the 
general  policy  of  the  war  I  would  say 
much  the  same  thing.     Papers  have  al- 
ready been  laid  upon  the  Table  which 
bring  the  account  of  what  has  taken 
place  up  to  the  30th  or  3 1st  of  December, 
and  further  Papers  are    now    in    the 
printers'  hands,  and  will  be  distributed 
on  Saturday  or  at  latest  on  Monday, 
which  will  bring    the  Correspondence 
down  to  the  end  of  «Tanuary.     Of  course, 
still  further  Papers  will  be  given  as  soon 
as  possible.    I  think  that  when  we  re- 
ceive the  full    accounts  of   what   has 
taken  place,  and  those  Papers  are  in 


the  hands  of  Members,  we  shall  be 
better  placed  than  at  the  present  moment 
to  consider  our  position,  and  to  decide  as 
to  what  steps  it  will  be  necessary  to 
take.  But  I  may  sav.  Sir,  even  before- 
hand, that  I  am  perfectly  conscious  that 
it  will  be  necessary  for  me  to  make  some 
proposal  to  the  House  with  reference  to 
the  expenses  which  these  necessary  mea- 
sures have  occasioned.  I  only  desire 
that  I  may  be  in  a  position  to  give  a 
full  account,  and  to  take  a  complete 
view  of,  the  circumsttmces  before  I  am 
called  upon  to  go  into  details  on  that 
subject.  Turning  from  this  darker  page 
of  what  we  have  to  state  to  the  House, 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  congratulate 
the  House  and  the  countrv  upon  the 
more  satisfactory  state  of  anairs  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  If  we  look 
especially  to  our  foreign  relations,  and 
consider  how  the  arrauj^ements  conse- 
quent upon  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  are  pro- 
ceeding, we  see  that  there  is  every  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  the  progress  that  is 
being  made.  There  is,  no  doubt,  a 
natural  impatience  in  the  minds  of  all 
men  to  see  things  proceed  with  an 
almost  impossible  rbpidity;  but  when 
we  consider  how  many  interests  have 
been  involved,  and  how  much  there  has 
been  to  arrange — how  many  have  been 
the  difficulties  to  be  overcome — I  think, 
when  we  look  back  and  take  stock  of 
what  has  passed  in  the  six  months  or 
whatever  may  be  the  time  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Treaty,  we  have  no 
reason  at  all  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
real  and  satisfactory  progress  that  has 
been  made.  The  exchanges  of  territory 
which  were  provided  for  in  Asia  have 
been  accomplished.  The  exchanges  on 
the  Frontier  of  Montenegro  have  also 
been  accomplished.  Both  those  were 
matters  which  were  subjects  at  one  time 
of  anxiety.  The  occupation  of  Bosnia 
by  the  Austrian  forces  has  also  been 
accomplished.  The  supplementary  Treaty 
which  the  Porte  and  Eussia  had  been 
engaged  in  negotiating  has  been  signed, 
and  the  Russian  Army  has  now  beg^n 
to  withdraw  from  Turkish  territory ;  and 
we  have  no  doubt  that  the  evacuation  of 
Turkish  territory  will  be  very  speedily 
and  peaceably  completed.  I  think  we 
may,  without  going  into  disputed  ques- 
tions, fairly  ta^e  this  opjportunity  of  ex- 
pressing the  sense  which  certainly  Her 
Majesty's  Qovemment  feel|  and  I  hope, 
the  House  and  the  publio  will  feel,  of 
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the  very  great  energy,  the  very  great 
skill,  the  very  great  temper  and  patience 
with  which  Sir  Henrv  fayard  nas  ful- 
filled his  duty  in  tnese  difficult  and 
critical  circumstances.  The  House,  I 
am  sure,  will  hear  with  regret,  though 
hardly  with  surprise,  that  Sir  Henry 
Layard's  health  has  suffered  not  a  little 
from  the  long  strain  and  the  great 
anxiety  which  have  been  put  upon  him  for 
the  past  few  months,  ana  that  he  will  be 
obliged  to  take  a  short  respite  from 
work  to  improve  his  health.  We  hope, 
however,  that  matters  have  now  arrived 
at  that  point  that  he  can  be  spared  from 
his  post  for  a  short  time  without  any 
inconvenience  to  the  Public  Service. 
Other  matters  besides  those  which  I 
have  already  mentioned  have  also  been 
satisfactorily  in  progress.  A  scheme  of 
pacification  has  been  adopted  in  Orete, 
which  appears  to  have  given  satisfa<;tion 
to  all  parties ;  and  nefi;otiations  in  pur- 
suance of  the  stipulations  and  Protocols 
of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  have  been  set 
on  foot  between  the  Porte  and  the  King- 
dom of  Ghreece.  With  regard  to  Asia, 
there  has  not  been  any  slackness  in 
pursuing  the  Correspondence  which  was 
opened,  as  was  mentioned,  some  time 
ago,  on  the  subject  of  Asiatic  reform.  I 
believe  that  there  has  been  some  unrea- 
sonable impatience  on  the  part  of  some 
persons  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  reforms  in  Asia ;  but  then  it  must  be 
considered  that  those  reforms  have  had 
to  be  entertained  and  begun  by  a  Go- 
vernment whose  territory  is  occupied  by 
a  large  foreign  army  of  some  200,000 
or  300,000  men,  and  whose  attention 
has  naturally  been  attracted  by  matters 
of  a  very  different  character.  I  doubt 
whether  there  have  ever  been  any  in- 
stances of  a  country  having  effected  re- 
forms under  such  pressure  as  that.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  I  may  say  that  there 
has  been  manifested  on  the  part  of  the 
Porte  a  sincere  desire  to  proceed  with 
reforms.  Some  of  the  appointments 
which  have  been  made — notably  that 
of  Midhat  Pasha — have  indicated  the 
earnestness  with  which  the  Porte  is  pro- 
ceeding ;  and  arrangements  for  carrying 
out  the  objects  in  view  are  now  under 
discussion  which  I  believe  will  be  found 
adequate  and  satisfactory.  Then  there 
is  another  matter  which  has  excited  at- 
tention, and  that  is  the  position  of  the 
Island  of  Cyprus.  In  regard  to  the 
Island  of  Cyprus,  I  need  not  at  the  pre- 
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sent  time,  I  hope,  enter  into  any  long 
discussion,  as  I  have  Friends  on  these 
Benches  who  will  be  able  to  speak  from 
personal  knowledge  of  what  they  have 
seen  and  what  they  know  of  the  island ; 
but  I  think  it  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
House  to  know  that  the  question  which 
has  given  some  trouble,  as  to  the  effect 
of  the  reservation  of  the  land  rights  of 
the  Porte  under  the  4th  Artide  of  the 
Treaty,  has  been  settled.  All  the  land 
rights  and  claims  of  the  Porte,  including 
claims  on  waste  lands,  and  all  questions 
affecting  the  land,  have  been  settled  and 
commuted  for  a  payment  of  £5,000 
a-year.  That  payment  is  in  addition  to 
what  has  been  ascertained  to  be  the 
surplus  due  to  the  Porte  on  the  basis  of 
the  excess  of  revenue  over  expenditure. 
I  am  unable  to  say  what  precisely  that 
surplus  may  be  found  to  be ;  but  we  are 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  sums  which 
haveoeen  named — £120,000  or£l30,000 
a-year — are  exaggerated,  and  that  the 
amount  will  be  much  lower — ^£100,000, 
or  a  few  thousands  more.  I  believe, 
when  the  Budget  of  Cyprus  comes  to  be 
considered,  it  will  show  this  to  be  a- 
satisfactory  and  hopeful  settlement. 
With  regard  to  another  question  which 
was  under  consideration  wnen  the  House 
met  in  December,  I  hope  we  are  now  in 
a  position  to  deserve  congratulation. 
The  objects  of  the  expedition  which 
was  then  under  consideration  appear 
now  to  have  been  accomplished,  and  a 
satisfactory  arrangement  may  now  be 
mode  for  the  future  protection  and  tran- 
quillity of  the  North- West  Frontier  of 
India  without  destroying  the  independ- 
ence of  Afghanistan.  Turning  from 
these  matters  to  the  condition  of  the 
country,  I  do  not  think  it  necessary  to 
enter  into  any  details ;  but  it  would  be 
improper  and  indecent,  on  such  an  occa- 
sion as  this,  not  to  express  the  sincere  re- 
gret which  we  all  feel  for  the  serious  dis- 
tress which  has  prevailed  in  some  parts  of 
the  country ;  ana  I  hope  that  the  time  has 
come  for  improvement,  as  the  change  in 
the  weather  and  other  circumstances 
may  serve  to  mitiRate  the  distress.  [Op- 
position  cheer bJ]  1  think  you  will  admit 
that  the  winter  has  been  exceedingly 
severe — [^Laughter  from  the  Opposition j  — 
by  which  it  has  been  rendered  difficult 
for  many  persons  to  obtain  employment. 
This  may  be  a  subject  for  the  lausrhter 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House,  but  it  is  not  so  regarded  by 
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nSy  and  especially  by  the  people  of  those 
towns  in  wnioh  the  distress  has  prevailed. 
In  many  of  the  communications  which 
we  have  received  stress  has  been  laid 
npon  the  additional  soffering  caused  by 
the  s^erity  of  the  weather,  which  has 
rendered  it  impossible  for  many  people 
to  obtain  employment.  I  can  omy  again 
express  my  hope  that  matters  will  tend 
to  improvement.  Before  leaving  this 
subject,  however,  I  think  it  would  hardly 
be  gpraceful  not  to  acknowledge  the  vezr 
great  liberality  and  self-sa^ifice  with 
which  so  many  persons  during  the  dis- 
tress in  their  districts  came  forward  in 
order  to  relieve  the  sufferings  of  those 
among  whom  they  lived.  I  am  happy 
to  say  that  the  benevolence  of  the  people 
of  England  has  never  yet  been  appealed 
to  in  vain.  Not  only  has  the  rehef  been 
liberal,  but,  so  far  as  we  have  been  aUe 
to  judge,  the  relief  given  has  been  very 
wisely  and  judicioiuly  distributed.  I 
have  nothing  more  that  I  need  trouble 
the  House  with,  except  to  mention  the 
subjects  which  will  be  broiJ^ht  forward 
in  the  present  Session.  The  subjects 
which  appear  to  be  of  the  highest  im- 
portance are  these — ^There  wiU,  in  the 
first  place,  be  a  neoessit^r  for  proceed- 
ing with  the  Mutiny  Bill,  which,  as 
the  House  is  aware,  is  in  a  peculiar 
position.  The  Mutiny  Bills  of  past 
years  have  been  frequently  altered  and 
I>atched ;  nevertheless,  considerable  por- 
tions of  the  legislation  have  been  of  an 
obsolete  character  of  a  vexj  early  date, 
and  it  has  been  found  desirable  that  it 
should  be  revised.  I  need  not  go  back 
upon  what  has  occurred  in  past  Ses- 
sions, but  I  think  it  only  right 
that  we  should  give  some  enres- 
sion  of  acknowledgment  to  the  Com- 
mittee— and  especifuly  to  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
{Sir  William  Harcourt) — which  sat  last 
Session  upon  this  subject,  and  under 
whose  guidance  g^eat  projpess  has  been 
made  in  the  work  of  reform,  for  their 
labours  upon  it.  Their  recommenda- 
tions have  led  us  to  substitute  what  will 
practically  be  a  new  Military  Oode — for 
that  is  what  our  suggestion  will  really 
amount  to — and  that  Military  Oode  will 
be  submitted  to  the  House,  and  will  re- 
quire careful  consideration.  And  here 
I  may  take  the  opportunity  of  correct- 
ing a  mistake  that  has  got  wind  in  some 
Quarters  in  reference  to  this  question, 
t  has  been  assumed  that  we  intend  to 


alter  the  whole  system  of  our  Mutiny 
Legislation,  and  to  withdraw  from  Par- 
liament the  annual  supervision  and 
control  of  the  Axmy.  Such  an  insane 
idea  has  never  entered  into  our  minds. 
Even  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  could 
never  have  imagined  that  we  intended 
to  introduce  so  sweeping  a  change. 
The  next  measure  which  we  wish  to 
mention  is  the  Oriminal  Oode,  which  has 
also  been  the  subject  of  very  careful  re- 
vision by  very  competent  and  hi^h 
authorities ;  and  we  hope  that  it  will  be 
presented  this  Session  in  a  form  which 
will  enable  the  House  to  deal  with  it 
and  pass  it  immediately.  There  will  be 
a  measure  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Laws,  which  I  think  will  be 
introduced  in  the  other  House  of  Par- 
liament. My  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Seoretaiy  uml  re-introduce  a  mea- 
sure, of  which  he  has  had  charge,  for 
amending  the  Summary  Jurisdicnon  of 
Ma^trates.  Then  there  is  another 
subject  which  urgently  requires  atten- 
tion in  this  House,  because  the  powers 
of  the  Bailway  Oommissioners  will 
expire  during  this  Session;  and  it 
is,  therefore,  necessary  to  introduce 
some  measure  which  will  deal  with 
those  powers.  We  propose  to  introduce 
a  measure  for  establishing  Oounty 
Boards  in  England,  and  for  amending 
the  Grand  Jury  Law  in  Lreland.  There 
is  also  to  be  a  Valuation  Bill,  and  there 
will  be  a  Bill  for  the  amendment  of  the 
Poor  Law  of  Scotland.  In  mentioning 
these  measures  in  detail,  I  wish,  at  the 
same  time,  to  say  that  there  are  many 
other  measures  we  have  in  hand,  some 
of  which  will  demand  special  attention. 
I  gave  a  pledge  last  Session,  which  I 
have  not  forgotten,  that  the  Oorrupt 
Practices  Act  should  be  dealt  with  early 
in  this  Session,  and  I  have  stated  to  my 
hon.  Friend  behind  me  (Mr.  Ooope)  that 
we  should  have  to  introduce  some  mea- 
sure with  regard  to  Banks.  There  is  a 
measure  upon   the  relations    of    Em- 

Eloyers  and  Workmen  which  will  also 
e  introduced  when  ready ;  and  amonfipit 
others  I  may  mention  one  measure  of  a 
financial  character,  in  which  I  myself 
am  interested,  for  dealing  with  the 
question  of  Public  Works  Loans. 
There  are  also  other  measures  which,  as 
time  goes  on,  we  propose  to  introduce ; 
but  I  need  not  trouble  the  House  with 
them  now,  and  will  only  say  what  is  the 
order  of  Business  whidi  we  at  present 
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oontemplate.  To-niglit  I  will  giye  No- 
tice of  certain  Bills  whidi  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  to-morrow  evening,  which 
probably  will  not  ffive  rise  to  much  dis- 
cussion. On  Mondiay  I  propose  to  in- 
vite the  House  to  consider  some  Besolu- 
tions  with  regard  to  the  PubHo  Business 
of  the  House,  and  I  ^nropose  to  move 
certain  Besolutions  which  were  recom- 
mended by  the  Oommittee  of  last  Ses- 
sion, although  not  the  whole  of  them. 
I  will  place  the  Besolutions  upon  the 
Table  m  the  course  of  the  evemng.  We 
may  also  have  some  oiher  Bills  to  in- 
troduce on  Monday.  On  Thursday  I 
hope  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Eriend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will 
be  able  to  introduce  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  whidi  will  require  some  little 
time  to  explain.  Possibly  I  may  be 
able  also  to  do  the  second  reading  of 
the  Public  Works  Loan  Bill;  but  I 
think  it  will  be  more  convenient  to  keep 
it  in  abeyance.  The  Army  and  Navy 
Estimates  are,  I  hope,  in  a  position  to 
be  proceeded  with  on  the  following 
Monday — if  possible  with  the  Army, 
but  it  may  be  that  the  Navy  Estimates 
will  be  taken  on  the  following  day; 
but,  whichever  is  taken  first,  the  other 
Estimates  will  be  taken  on  the  following 
Monday.  On  Thursday,  the  27th,  we 
shall  take  the  second  reading  of  the 
Mutiny  Bill.  I  need  not  go  further 
into  the  details ;  but,  of  course.  Notice 
will  be  given  of  the  introduction  and 
progress  of  those  measures  I  have  re- 
ferred to.  I  now  move  that  you,  Sir,  do 
leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair."— (ifr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exehe- 
pter,) 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
could  recollect  no  precedent  for  the  most 
unusual  course  which  had  been  adopted 
by  the  right  hon.  Q-entieman  on  the 
present  occasion.  In  1 867,  when  there 
was  an  Autumn  Session,  the  whole  of 
the  Bills  were  brought  forward  in  the 
Queen's  Speech ;  and,  as  regardeif  1868, 
there  was  a  Queen's  Speech  made  on  the 
re-assembling  of  the  Mouse  in  February 
1869.  Perhaps  it  would  be  convenient 
that  the  most  responsible  Members  of  the 
Opposition  should  refrain  from  addressin  g 
the  House  imtil  towards  the  close  of  the 
debate  to  which  it  was  likely  the  speech 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  woula  give 
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rise.  Next  to  the  unfortunate  event 
which  had  occurred  in  South  AMca,  the 
subject  that  was  the  uppermost  in  the 
public  mind,  and  which  he  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  diiefly  rose  to  address  the 
House  upon,  was  the  distress  tlmt  pre- 
vailed throughout  the  country.  The 
language  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
in  referring  to  the  latter  question  was, 
perhaps,  scarcely  adequate  to  the  occa- 
sion. The  right  hon.  G^ntieman  had 
stated  that  that  distress  had  been  occa- 
sioned bythe  late  frost.     [" Oh !  "] 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXOHE- 
QUEB  explained  that  he  had  remarked 
that  the  distress  had  probably  been 
aggravated  by  the  frost. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  feared 
that  the  distress  was  more  widely  spread 
in  the  Northern  centres  of  industry  than 
tilie  right  hon.  Gentieman  appeared  to 
think;  and  he  could  not  share  in  the 
sangruine  view  taken  by  the  right  hon. 
Gontieman  that  it  was  decreasing.  He 
would  only  tell  the  right  hon.  Gentie- 
man that  those  who  represented  the 
g^reat  centres  of  industry  were  not  of  the 
opinion  which  he  understood  the  right 
hon.  Gentieman  to  express.  They  tiiought 
that  not  only  was  tne  present  distress 
more  generally  spread  over  the  country 
than  had  been  the  case  for  many  years, 
but  that  it  was  rather  increasing  than 
diminishing.  He  could  not  understand 
the  principle  upon  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentieman  had  constructed  the  list  of 
Bills  which  he  had  mentioned ;  for  after 
reading  out  a  catalogue  of  nine  measures 
he  went  on  to  refer  to  others  which  were 
more  important  than  those  which  he 
had  first  mentioned.  He  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  supposed  that  it  was  intended 
that  these  nine  Bills  should  be  those  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  House  should 
first  be  directed.  With  regard  to  these 
measures,  he  would  only  say  that  Scot- 
land and  Ireland  came  out  somewhat 
badly.  There  was  only  one  measure 
relating  to  each  country,  and  neither  of 
them  was  of  first-class  importance.  He 
had  not  been  in  the  secret  of  the  nego- 
tiations of  which  they  had  heard  with 
regard  to  Irish  University  Education; 
but  he  supposed  that  these  negotiations 
had  broken  down,  as  no  result  nad  come 
from  them.  It  was  possible,  however, 
that  a  surprise  might  bo  sprung  upon 
them  at  the  last  moment.  The  Bills 
relating  to  Corrupt  Practices  and  to  the 
Liability  of  Employers  for  Injuries  to 
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their  Workmen  ought  to  hsre  taken  ra 
prominent  place  in  the  programme  4>f 
^16  Qovemmeint  Business  £6r  the  Ses- 
sion, seeing  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
yemment  had  pledged  themselyes  to 
introduce  them  at  uie  earliest  oppor- 
tunity, and  to  give  them  precedanoe. 
With  reference  to  the  first  they  had 
great  reason  to  complain  of  the  course 
pursued,  for  a  Dissolution  could  not 
K>ng  be  delayed ;  it  would  be  welcome 
to  a  lai^  number  of  hon.  Members  on 
that  side  of  the  House,  and  it  was  there- 
fore of  importance  that  the  grave  ques- 
tions which  the  Bill  raised  should  be 
settled  as  soon  as  possible.  With  regard 
to  the  other  Bills  which  had  been  named 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  all  of 
them  were  old  friends.  Hon.  Members 
had  seen  them  before,  .and  if  the  Qovem- 
ment  did  not  press  them  forward  with 
more  vigour  than  in  former  years  they 
would  probably  see  most  of  them  again. 
In  reference  to  one  of  them — the  County 
Government  Board  Bill — the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  said  whether 
the  measure  which  it  was  proposed  to 
introduce  was  the  same  as  that  which 
was  brought  in  last  year.  If  it  were 
tiie  same  Bill,  he  could  tell  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  that  it  would  ceitamly 
be  opposed  on  the  second  reading  by  a 
large  number  of  those  who  sat  on  his 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke's)  side  of  the 
House.  If  they  were  to  deal  with  the 
subject  of  County  Gbvemment  in  this 
country  at  aU,  they  ought  to  deal  with  it 
on  the  basis  of  principle.  There  was 
no  principle  in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  and 
he  Knew  there  were  many  hon.  Members 
who  were  determined  to  do  all  they 
could  to  prevent  the  passing  of  any  such 
measure  unless  it  were  founded  on  the 
principle  of  representation,  in  which 
they  all  believed.  Passing  to  the  sub- 
ject of  South  Africa,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  asked  them  to  abstain 
from  conjectural  comments ;  and  he  was, 
of  course,  perfectly  right  in  making  that 
appeal  to  tne  House.  It  would  be  mon- 
strous to  raise  a  debate  to-night  on  the 
militaiy  questions  involved  in  the  recent 
disaster,  because  they  had  not  the  facts 
before  them  on  which  to  found  an 
opinion ;  but  if  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man wished  them  altogether  to  avoid 
discussion  as  to  the  causes  of  the  war, 
he  did  not  go  the  right  way  to  work, 
because  he  had  spoken  of  the  measures 
whidi  had  been  tak9n— -whether  of  inva^ 


joon  or  of  defence  was  a  matter  depend- 
ing mpMi  fwbat  the  veal  intentions  of  the 
Qovamment  had  been-— CUB  having  been 
neoessaay  measures.  Now,  some  of  them 
on  his  side  of  the  House,  as  far  as  they 
oould  judge  from  the  information  in  their 
possession,  were  disposed  to  deny  that 
thexe  was  any  pvooi  before  them  that 
those  were  necessary  measures.  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  confirm  what  had 
fSallen  from  the  light  hon.  Gentleman  as 
to  the  feelings  with  which  they  had 
all  heard  the  padnfiil  news  received 
that  week  of  &e  reverse  and  calamity 
which  had  been  recently  sustained ;  and 
they  could  not  but  entertain  a  deter- 
mination, as  Englishmen,  that  every 
sacrifice  should  be  made  which  was 
necessary  in  order  to  retrieve  our  mili- 
tary situation.  He  could  not  refer  to 
that  subject  without  paying  a  tribute  of 
admiration  to  the  heroism  displayed  by 
the  men  engaged,  and  of  deep  sorrow 
for  the  sad  loss  which  had  befallen 
the  country.  He  ho|ped  he  should  be 
allowed  to  make  special  allusion  to  the 
death  of  Colonel  Dumford,  an  officer 
who,  as  all  who  knew  him  were  aware, 
was  the  vexy  soul  of  chivalry.  Colonel 
Dumford  was,  curiously  enough,  the 
Commissioner  by  whose  vote  me  dis- 
puted boundary  question  was  lately 
settled  in  flavour  of  the  Zulus,  and  it 
was  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  Commis- 
sion held  its  meetings  at  Eourke's  Drift, 
so  that  that  gallant  officer  was  killed  at 
the  venrplace  where,  eight  monthsbefore, 
he  had  performed  a  great  act  of  justice. 
The  House  would  ask  for  more  proof 
than  had  yet  been  afforded  whether 
those  brave  men  had  died  for  a  just 
cause.  Whether  the  responsibility  rested 
on  Her  Majes^s  Government  or  on  the 
Government  oi  the  Cajpe  was  a  question 
which  must  depend  on  mf ormation  yet  to 
be  produced ;  out  the  Papers  now  before 
them  showed  that  there  was  no  sufficient 
cause  of  war  as  far  as  regarded  its  first 
inception.  The  war  appeared  to  have 
been  resolved  upon  before  its  cause  was 
found.  We  who  had  before  blamed 
the  Boers  for  their  aggression  upon  the 
Zulus,  when  we  stepped  into  the  shoes 
of  the  Boers  pressed  against  the 
Zidus  the  very  territorial  claims  we 
had  thus  condemned.  Those  claims  re- 
lated to  a  disputed  territoiy,  and  they 
were  likely  to  be  a  cause  of  war.  The 
Natal  Government  had  seemed  to  be 
opposed  to  war  and  in  favour  of  ar- 
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bitration.  Arbitration  was  adopted,  and 
the  award  was  given  in  fkyonr  of  the 
Zulus.  Then  ano&er  oanse  of  war  was 
found,  and  he  and  others  doubted  whe- 
ther that  cause  was  suffident.  The  war 
was  a  matter  u^n  which  the  House 
ought  to  express  its  views,  because  for 
20  years  Uiey  had  had  profound  peace 
at  the  Gape,  and  now  suddenly  war 
arose  against  tribes  which  seemed  to 
have  no  knowledge  of,  or  communica- 
tion with,  each  other;  and  they  could  not 
but  draw  the  inference  that  it  must  have 
been  an  aggressive  policy,  such  as  had 
marked  the  reign  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment in  other  parts  of  the  globe, 
which  had  caused  all  that  disturbance. 
The  annexation  of  the  Transvaal  had 
been  advocated  on  the  g^und  that  it 
would  give  us  peace  and  secure  tran- 
quillity at  the  Gape ;  but,  instead  of  that 
being  its  result,  it  had  brought  us  war. 
Those  who  sat  on  his  side  of  the  House 
must  have  different  evidence  from  that 
before  them  to  make  them  think  that  the 
war  was  just  and  necessary.  The  House, 
however,  would  have  an  opportunity 
shortly  of  discussing  those  necessary 
measures  to  which  the  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  alluded 

The  CHANGELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER explained  that  when  he  spoke  of 
necessarv  measures,  it  was  in  reierence, 
not  to  tne  general  question,  but  to  the 
measures  to  be  taken  at  tiie  present 
moment  in  consequence  of  what  had  now 
occurred 

Sm  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  had  not 
understood  the  right  hon.  Chentleman  in 
that  sense.  Of  course,  he  accepted  that 
explanation.  He  would  now  turn  to 
afiniirs  in  Afghanistan,  and  upon  that 
subject  he  deelred  to  make  but  a  single 
observation.  Looking  to  the  fact  that 
all  military  operations  had  been  sus- 
pended, they  must  all  be  much  gratified 
to  know  that  the  Government  had  suc- 
ceeded, at  not  a  large  loss  of  life,  in  occu- 
pying those  positions  and  that  territory 
which  they  intended  to  hold.  But  he 
thought  the  time  had  arrived  when  some 
distinct  statement  should  be  made  re- 
specting our  intentions  towards  that 
country.  The  explanation  made  by  the 
Ohancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  been 
singularly  vague,  and  had  not  conveyed 
any  accurate  impression  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  heard  it;  nor  would  it  to 
those  who  would  read  it.  One  thing 
was  certain.    We  had  the  military  posi- 
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tion  in  our  hands.    We  could  take  as 
much  tenitory  as  we  liked.    There  had 
been  a  talk  of  a  scientific   Frontier. 
Well,  what  they  wanted  to  know  aod 
what  they  had  a  right  to  demand  wtm 
what  was  that  so-called  sdentifio  fron- 
tier to  consist  of?    With  whom,  more- 
over, were   the  Government  to  treat; 
and  had  they  not  themselves  destroyed 
all  chance   of   findings    that   indepen- 
dent Afghanistan  which  they  were  so 
anxious  to  see  on  our   Indian    Fron- 
tier?    He  asked   whether  they  would 
not   be  forced  to  take  the  advice   of 
Oeneral  Kaufioiann,  as  reported  by  the 
correnK>ndent  of  The  New  York  Herald  f 
Whether  they  wished  it  or  not,  mig^ht 
they  not  find  themselves  compelled  to  g^ 
forward  until  they  reachea   Herat — a 
long  and  troublesome  journey?     The 
Qovemment   would   strengthen   them- 
selves and  prevent   their   hand   f^m 
being  forced  if  they  would  frankly  tell 
the  House  what  .A%han  territoiy  they 
were  to  keep.     The  Ohancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  have  acted  more  dis- 
creetly if  he  had  not  mentioned  Ovprus. 
It  was  treading  on  delicate  ground.   He 
(Sir  Oharles  W.  Dilke)  would  ask  whether 
the  total  revenue  of  that  Island  was 
more  than  £160,000  or  £170,000,   of 
which  £115,000  had  to  be  paid  as  rent  to 
Turkey,  and  whether  it  was  possible  to  do 
more  than  make  the  two  ena&  meet  ?  No- 
thing would,  he  feared,  be  left  for  carxy- 
ing  out  such  improvements  as  construct- 
ing harbours,  establishing  sanatariums, 
and  makine  roads.    The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  mentioned  that  some  of  his 
OoUeagues  had  visited  Oyprus,  and  they 
had  the  advantage  of  reading  in  7%# 
Time*  of  yesterday  column  after  column 
of  the  utterances  of  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty.     \  Cheering  from  the  Qo- 
vemment Benchee,]    He  was  glad  to  hear 
that  cheer,  because  it  showed  that  hon. 
Members  opposite  were  prepared  to  de- 
fend the  right  hon.  Gentleman's  views, 
which  hon.  Members  on  the  Opposition 
side  were  equally  prepared  to  attack 
whenever  an  opportunity  arose  for  tho- 
roughly thrashing  out  the  subject.    If 
the  Ketums  moved  for  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Frome  (Mr.  H.  oamuelson)  were 
granted,   they  would  show  who  were 
right  and  who  were  wrong  with  ro^ard 
to  the  unhealthiness  of  Oyprus.    The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  said  he  had  been 
at  Oyprus  for  a   week,   and  had  not 
found  the  climate  pestiferous;  but  he 
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mighty  perhaps,  have  been  able  to  make 
a  BimUor  remark  if  lie  had  spent  a  week 
at  Sierra  Leone.    In  the  opinion  of  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  a  grand 
harbour  might  be  constructed  at  Cyprus 
at  a  ridiculously  small  cost — probably 
for  £150,000.     The  ri^ht  hon.  Gentle- 
man's authority  for  his  statement  was 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  North 
Durham  (Sir  George  Elliot),  who,  he 
believed,  built  the  harbour  at  Alexan- 
dria, which,  according  to  other  authori- 
ties, was  in  a  much  worse  condition  now 
than  it  was  before  it  was  touched.  How- 
ever this  might  be,  he  should  like  to 
know  what  was  the  expenditure  at  Alex- 
andria, and  what  was  the  difference  be- 
tween that  expenditure  and  the  original 
estimate  ?    If  there  should  be  a  similar 
difference  in  the  cost  of  the  construction 
of  a  harbour  at  Cyprus,  he  pitied  the 
poor  taxpayer  of  this  country.      Again, 
m  December  last,  he  put  a  Question  to 
the  Government  as  to  the  jurisdiction  to 
be  established  in  Cyprus,  which  was  a 
very  serious  matter,  as  it  was*  likely  to 
bring  every  civilized  Power  in  Europe 
into  collision  with  this  country.      He 
asked  what  would  be  the  position  of  the 
citizens  of  other  countries  m  that  Island  ? 
According  to  the  Capitulations,  the  sub- 
jects of  Si  the  Prankish  Powers  were 
to  be  judged  by  their  own  officials.   The 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs admitted  last  December  that  a  Cor- 
respondence had  been  commenced  with 
foreign   Governments  respecting   these 
Capitulations,  and  the  Gt>vemment  ought 
now  to  have  told  them  how  the  negotia- 
tions stood.   Was  it  not  a  fact  that  Italy 
and  the  United  States  had  made  very 
strong  representations  to  us  upon  this 
subject?    With  regard  to  the  Berlin  ar- 
rangements, the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
spoke  very  pleasantly,  saying  they  would 
be  carried  into  effect  on  every  side,  and 
adding  that  negotiations  had  been  set 
on  foot  with  reference  to  the  claims  of 
Greece.     What  was  the  history  of  the 
Greek  question?    Last  year  the  House 
carefully  debated  the  question  whether 
HerMajesty'sGovemmenthaddonemuch 
or  anything  for  Greece.  The  Government 
maintained  that  they  had  done  a  great 
deal  for  that  **  interesting  Power;"  but 
he  thought  the  Opposition  were  success- 
ful in  exposing  the  falsity  of  that  view, 
and  that  they  had  shown  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  only  done  a  neat  deal 
less  than  they  ought  to  have  done,  but 
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that  it  was  owing  to  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  at  Berlin  that 
Gbeece  did  not  obtain  more  territory  and 
did  not  get  it  by  an  express  stipulation 
of  the  Treaty,  instead  of  having  to  rely 
upon  a  mere  recommendation  to  the 
Turks.  Even  now  it  was  doubtful  whe- 
ther effect  would  be  given  by  Turkey  to 
the  recommendation ;  and  this  was  a 
point  on  which  the  Gt)vemment  had  left 
the  House  wholly  without  information. 
They  were,  therefore,  entitled  to  ask 
when  the  time  would  come  for  the  pub- 
lication of  Papers  connected  with  the 
Greek  question.  It  would  be  observed 
that  it  was  not  until  the  2l6t  or  22nd  of 
January  that  the  Turkish  Government 
appointed  a  Commissioner  under  the 
Treaty  of  Berlin.  The  Turkish  Com- 
missioner had  met  the  Greek  Commis- 
sioner ;  but  negotiations  of  a  most  un- 
satisfactory nature  were  reported  to  have 
taken  place.  Yesterday  it  was  said  that 
the  Conmiission  had  been  broken  up; 
and  though  it  was  rumoured  to-nignt 
that  negotiations  had  begun  again,  he 
believed  there  was  little  hope  of  a  satis- 
factory issue — or,  indeed,  of  any  issue — 
being  reached  in  the  course  of  these 
transactions.  Not  only  did  those  who 
sat  on  his  side  of  the  House  desire  fur- 
ther information  on  this  subject ;  but, 
as  matters  stood,  they  could  not  but 
think  that  what  had  taken  place  was 
discreditable  to  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. From  the  Papers  which  had 
been  published  by  foreign  Govern- 
ments it  would  seem  that  the  conduct 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  had  been 
calculated  to  alienate  from  England 
the  sympathy  of  that  rising  nation ; 
and  just  as  the  Government  had  driven 
all  tne  other  Powers  of  the  Peninsula 
into  the  arms  of  Bussia,  so,  he  believed, 
they  would  be  found  to  have  driven  the 
Greeks  into  the  arms  of  France.  It  was 
to  be  feared  that  in  future  Greece  would 
regard  France  as  her  sole  benefactor  in 
Europe,  instead  of  looking  as  she  would 
otherwise  have  done,  to  this  country  as 
her  saviour. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HARCOUET :  Sir,  I 
rise  to  re-en£orce  what  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  has  urged — 
that  we  should  have  a  little  more  ac- 
curate information  with  respect  to  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  than  could  be  gathered 
firom  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Westminster.  I 
am  sure  I  hope  that  the  First  Ix>rd  of 
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the  Admiralty — although  he  considers 
his  first  duty  is  to  his  constituents — will 
also  think  that  he  owes  something  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  I  want,  men, 
first  to  ask  for  something  distinct  with 
respect  to  this  naval  station  at  Cyprus. 
I  understand,  as  far  as  we  have  the 
statement  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty, that  he  admits  at  present  there 
is  nothing  which  can  properly  be  called 
a  harbour  at  Cyprus ;  but  his  phrase,  as 
I  took  it  down,  is  that  there  is  the  mak- 
ing of  a  harbour  at  Cyprus.  He  said — 
*'We  have  the  opinion  of  the  Hydro- 
grapher  of  the  Navy."  It  is  not  pre- 
sented to  Parliament — for  we  have  very 
little  information  on  that  subject;  but 
the  Hydrographer  to  the  Navy  has  given 
that  information  to  the  Geographical 
Society.  There  was  a  Paper  read  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Geographical  Society,  at 
which  the  Hydrographer  to  the  Navy 
took  part  in  the  discussion — and  this  is 
what  he  says  on  the  possible  harbour  of 
Cyprus.  He  says  there  was  a  long  spit 
or  reef  which  ran  out  for  a  mile  into 
shallow  water,  and  between  this  and  the 
mainland  there  was  a  deep  gulley  of 
seven  or  eight  fathoms,  whicn  gradually 
shallowed  up  to  the  old  port.  It  would 
require  a  very  small  amount  of  stone 
a  nd  labour,  compared  with  the  harbour 
works  in  this  country  and  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean, to  make  this  area  a  port  that 
would  be  suitable  for  a  small  fleet  of 
largo  ships.  It  strikes  me  as  rather  re- 
markable that  after  the  Hydrographer 
to  the  Navy  has  said  when  you  nave 
made  this  harbour  of  Cyprus  it  will  ac- 
commodate a  small  fleet  of  large  ships, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiral^  should 
tell  his  constituents  it  would  hold  the 
largest  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean.  Now, 
the  fleet  we  have  in  the  Mediterranean 
is  not  a  small  fleet ;  and,  if  Cyprus  is  to 
be  used  as  a  place  of  arms,  a  large  fleet 
will  have  to  be  stationed  there.  The 
Hydrographer  went  on  further  to  say 
even  at  the  present  time  some  six  or 
eight  steam  vessels  of  moderate  size — 
by  which  I  understand  him  to  exclude 
large  iron-clads — could  lie  in  shelter 
unaor  the  shores  and  shallowest  parts 
of  the  reef.  Now,  the  value  of  this 
paper  that  I  have  seen  is  that  it  is 
accompanied  by  a  chart  which  makes  a 
landsman  capable  of  understanding  the 
whole  thing.  The  greater  portion  of 
the  reef,  as  I  understand,  is  under  water, 
and  it  is  not  continuous,  but  broken  up, 
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According  to  the  account  given  by  tiie 
gentleman  who  read  the  paper  there  ui 
spit  of  a  mile  in  length  covered  by  from 
two  to  four  fathoms  of  water.  Well, 
but  a  reef  covered  by  from  two  to  four 
fathoms  of  water  wants  a  good  deal 
doing  to  it  before  it  becomes  a  break- 
water. To  say,  therefore,  that  there  is 
no  harbour  in  Cyprus  is  perfeotly  cor- 
rect. To  say  you  may  make  a  harbour 
in  Cyprus,  I  dare  say  is  perfectly  true ; 
but,  as  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Chelsea  has  said,  the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  is  too  shrewd  a  man  of  busi- 
ness to  rely  on  an  estimate  for  making 
it  like  that  at  Dover  for  £150,000.  If 
he  would  inquire  into  the  cost  of  the 
harbour  at  Dover  or  Plymouth  Break- 
water, and  see  what  it  came  to,  he  would 
not  lead  people  to  suppose  that  upon  a 
reef  you  could  make  a  breakwater  for 
£1 50,000 ;  and  it  is  a  thing  which  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  Member  for  North  Durham 
(Sir  George  Elliot)  would  not  take  a 
contract  for.  Indeed,  I  should  be  sorry 
if  he  took  it  from  the  GK)vemment, 
because  he  would  forfeit  his  seat  in  this 
House,  which  I  should  greatly  reg^t. 
Then  I  ask,  first  of  all,  are  the  Govern- 
ment really  goin^,  and  when  are  they 
going,  to  begin  uie  harbour  at  Fazna- 
gosta  ?  I  ask  it  because,  in  a  recently 
published  letter  from  Sir  Garnet  Wolse- 
ley  to  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty^ 
there  is  nothing  said  about  the  harbour, 
but  there  is  about  Famagosta.  And 
what  does  he  say  about  Famagosta? 
He  says  it  is  the  unhealthiest  spot  in  the 
whole  of  Cyprus.  I  therefore  ask  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — Are  they 
going  to  commence  the  breakwater  on 
this  reef  to  hold  a  small  fleet  of  ships  at 
that  which  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  de- 
clares to  be  the  unhealthiest  spot  in 
Cyprus?  To  form  a  naval  station,  you 
must  have  something  on  land  as  well  as 
on  sea ;  you  must  have  naval  stores, 
munition,  a  certain  amoimt  of  work- 
shops for  repairs,  a  population  to  look 
after  these  shops,  and  therefore  I  ask 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty — ^Is  he 
going  to  propose  to  run  the  country  into 
expense  for  establishing  a  naval  station 
for  Cyprus  at  Famagosta  ?  If  he  is,  it 
will  certainly  be  a  most  imwise  proceed- 
ing after  the  description  given  of  it  by 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley.  Then,  I  ask  him, 
if  the  object  of  this  fleet  is  to  support  an 
army  in  a  strong  place  of  arms,  where 
is  the  camp  going  to  be  ?    ^ow  far  is  it 
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goinff  to  be  from  the  port  of  Famaffosta  ? 
I  wiU  show  you  that  the  place  where  it 
is  proposed  to  put  the  camp  is,  as  far  as 
I  can  judge,  aoout  50  miles  from  Fama- 
gosta.      Therefore,  you    are  going  to 
make  your  station  to  embark  and  dis- 
embark in  the  unhealthiest  part  of  the 
Island,  and  you  are  going  to  remove 
your  camp  to  a  plateau  5,500  feet  high. 
I  want  to  see  the  combination  of  these 
two  great  officers  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
who  have  been  to  Cyprus.    WiU  the 
First  Lord  tell  us  exactly  what  the  plan 
is  which  the  Government  is  going  to 
propose  for  Her  Majesty's  Army  and 
Wavy  ?  My  first  question  is — ^Is  he  going 
to  beein  a  harbour  at  Famagosta  ?    Our 
complications  with  Armenia  may  arise 
to-morrow  or  next  month.    Who  can 
state   or  determine  when  Armenia  is 
to    be    invaded.     When    it    is    is  in- 
vaded   we     shall    want  this   harbour, 
which  will  not  very  well  accommodate 
the  fleet.    Then  I  would  ask  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  where  is    the 
money  to  come  from?      Is   it    to    be 
supplied  from  Cyprus  or  from  Eneland  ? 
You  are  not  to  have  this  kind  of  work 
begun  without  money.      I  understood 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  to  say 
money  had  been  advanced  for  works  in 
Cyprus.      I  read  it  from  a  report,  but 
surely  it  must  have  been  a  misreport ; 
for,  from  the  First  Lord's  knowledge  of 
the  Treasury,  he  would  have  told  us  that 
he  could  not  give  money  which  had  not 
been  voted  by  Parliament.     If  not  a 
misreport,  I  snould  like  to  know  when 
the  llstimates  will  be  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment,   and  the  Votes    taken    for    the 
amounts.      I    will    address   myself  to 
another  question,  but  I  approach  it  with 
less   alarm,   because    the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  belongs  to  a  class  of 
people    whom    the  First  Lord  of  the 
Admiralty  affects  to  hold  in  such  great 
contempt.      He    thinks  that  the   good 
opinions  that  I  and  others  entertain  are 
due  to  our  being  younger  sons.      Ad- 
dressing myself,  then,  to  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  I  want  to  ask  him 
some  questions  about  the  Army ;  and  I 
will  ask  him,  first  of  all,  why   10,000 
men  were  sent  to  Cyprus  in  the  month 
of  July.      That  is  a  thing  Parliament 
has  never  been  told.      A  statement  was 
made  by  the  Prime  Minister — and  we  all 
know    his    careful    accuracy    in    those 
matters — ^that  the  Government,  before 
they  toojc   Ojrprus,  \i$4   carefully  ex- 


amined all  the  islands  of  the  ^geao. 
What  we  should  like  to  have  would  be 
the    Beports,    especially    the    Heports 
made  to  him  on  the  Island  of  C3rprus, 
and  its  capacity  as  a  strong  place  of 
arms  and  for  the  entertainment  of  troops. 
He  would  not  have  sent  10,000  men — no 
Government  would  do  that — to  a  place 
where  they  had  not  ascertained  that  its 
climate  was  fit  for  them  at  that  time  of 
year.    And  why,  at  the  present  time,  do 
they  only  want  900  men  there,  and  what 
has  been  the  change  of   the  circum- 
stances which  make  900  men  sufficient 
now  and  made  them  send  something  like 
10,000  men  in    the    month  of    July? 
Now,  the  general  public  had  none  of  the 
Reports  which  the  Prime  Minister  re- 
ferred to.      We  only  had  those  cyclo- 
paedias to  which  Lord  Salisbury  refers, 
and  those  cyclopaedias  told  us  it  was  a 
very  unhealthy  climate  in  the  summer 
months.      However,  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty  says  it  is  not  more  un- 
healthy than  Gibraltar  or  Malta,  and  we 
want  an  explanation  of  that.      If  it  is 
the  fact,  I  think  the  Government  shoiild 
have  given  us  some  reliable  statistics  on 
the  matter.      I  do  not  think  the  course 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  took  is 
exactly  the  most  regular  or  Parliamen- 
tary.    He  hsks  not  had  the  Beport  made 
to  Parliament  or  the  Government  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Island  of  Cyprus  with 
reference  to  the  health  or  climate  of 
Cyprus.   He  seems  to  have  sent  a  speech 
which  I  addressed  to  my  constituents  to 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  send  him    information 
which  he  could  give  to  a  Conservative 
Constitutional     Association    at    West- 
minster.    I  am,  of  course,  very  proud 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
should  think  that  anything  coming  from 
me  was  worthy  of  exportation  to  CS^rus ; 
but  what  I  must  complain  of  is  that  he 
sent  a  perfectly  inaccurate  version  of  my 
speech,  so  that  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley  has 
been  under  a  misapprehension  that  I 
made  a  statement  of  facts  with  respect 
to  Cyprus.      I  made  no  statement  of 
facts  at  all.      Gentlemen  opposite  must 
have  read  an  incorrect  version.      I  read 
a  statement  of  facts  not  of  my  own,  but 
from  a  newspaper;  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admirialty,  in  a  very  good-natured 
way,  said  he  was  a  person  who  had  no 
objection  to  newspapers.    He  said  there 
were  newspapers  and  newspapers.      I 
should  have  thought  the  First  Lord 
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the  want  of  some  place  where  transport 
animals,  forage,  and  all  those  numerous 
stores  which  constitute  the  well-being 
of  an  army  could  be  collected,  prepared, 
brought  together,  and  constituted.  Now, 
to  our  mind,  Cyprus  very  fairly  fulfilled 
those  conditions.  You  must,  in  making 
comparisons,  compare  what  are  like,  and 
not  what  are  unlike.  I  do  not  for  a 
moment  profess  to  compare  the  climate 
of  Cyprus  with  that  of  this  country ;  but 
I  say  without  hesitation  that,  so  far  as  I 
have  been  able  personally  to  ascertain, 
the  Island  of  Cyprus  is  certainly  as 
healthy  as,  and  probably  more  healthy 
than,  that  of  any  other  place  in  the 
Levant  where  troops  are  likely  to  be  sent 
under  similar  conditions.  I  am  sorry 
I  have  no  means  of  stating  these  facts 
as  accurately  as  I  could  wish  to  the 
House;  but  I  recollect  distinctly  to 
have  been  informed  that  when  our 
troops  first  went  to  the  Ionian  Islands 
it  was  stated  that  disease  was  especially 
rife  amongst  them.  Complying,  how- 
ever, with  the  conditions  suit^le  for 
troops  in  such  a  climate,  and  also  with 
the  conditions  of  ordinary  sanitary  ar- 
rangements, we  find  that  so  far  from 
Comi,  Cephalonia,  and  the  otiier  Ionian 
Islands,  being  unhealthy,  they  became 
amongst  the  most  healthy  of  our  posses- 
sions. My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
asked  what  was  the  use  of  having 
30,000  troops  perched  5,000  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  "Kas  he  never 
heard  of  places  where  troops  are  spe- 
cially stationed  for  the  preservation  of 
their  health  during  the  summer  months? 
Has  ho  never  hoard  of  the  Hill  Stations 
in  India,  Ceylon,  and  Jamaica  ?  Where 
sanitary  conditions  exist  which  render  it 
necessary  to  place  the  British  soldier  in 
a  more  elevated  and  healthier  atmos- 
phere during  the  summer,  it  would  be 
simply  wrong  from  every  point  of  view 
to  keep  him  upon  the  plains,  where  he 
would  be  subject  in  an  unusual  degree 
to  disease.  When  we  received  the  most 
gloomy  telegrams  in  regard  to  the  health 
of  the  troops,  I  directed  that  these  tele- 
grams— and  for  this  I  incurred  some 
blame — should  be  put  before  the  public 
exactly  as  they  came,  and  that  other 
people  should  have  exactly  the  informa- 
tion that  I  myself  possessed.  With  re- 
gard to  the  information  asked  for  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Frome  (Mr.  H.  Samuel- 
son),  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  techni- 
cally in  my  hands  to  give  it ;  but  I  may 
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say  that,  in  the  course  of  a  very  interest- 
ing conversation  which  I  had  with.  Sir 
Anthony  Home,  principal  medical  officer 
in  that  district,  whom  everybody   will 
recognize  as  being  competent   to  deal 
with    most    matters    respecting^    these 
diseases,  he  told  me  that  he  was  daily 
gaining  information,  and  he  was  anxious, 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible,  to  collate 
all  the    information    he    possessed.     I 
think  that  by  pla<;ing  before  the  House 
the  Eeport  of  Sir  Anthony  Home  thej 
will  be  possessed  of  better  information 
than  they  could   obtain  in  any  other 
form.  With  regard  to  the  lOlstB^menty 
no  doubt  they  did  suffer  very  severely 
from  fever ;  and  it  is  perfeotlv  true  that, 
although  they  were  originally  intended 
for  service   in  the  Straits  Settlement, 
they  were  ordered  to  a  colder  climate, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  thought  right  to 
send  troops  to  that  Settlement  unless 
they    were    in   a    thoroughly    healthy 
state.    All  the  Reports,  however,  which 
have  reached  us  up  to  the  present  time 
tend  to  show  that  no  permanent  harm 
lias  been  done  to  the  constitution  of  the 
men.      Speaking   from    recollection^   I 
think  that  their  loss  from  fever  and 
other  causes  hsks  only  amounted  up  to 
the  present  time  to  something  like  six 
men.    No    doubt,   also,  the   42nd   did 
suffer  severely  from  fever,  and  the  gene- 
ral  appearance  of  the   men,  and  the 
general  state  of  their  health,  were  such 
as  caused  me  to  recommend  that  they 
should  be  transferred  to  another  station 
in  the  Mediterranean.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  referred  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  7 1st  as  deplorable ;  but  their 
**  deplorable "   condition   when    I    saw 
them  was  exemplified  by  a  hardy  set  of 
men,  working  with  heart  and  goodwill 
under  a  very  hot  sun,  and  having  a  sick 
rate  of  something  about  4*8  per  cent. 
The  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
assured  us  that  he  considered  Cyprus  as 
healthy   as    any  other  station  in    the 
Mediterranean  known  to  him.  In  reg^ard 
to  the  erection  of  barracks,  it  behoves  us, 
as  I  have  said  before,  to  proceed  very 
tentatively  until  we  have  all  the  informa- 
tion we  can  get.     Sir  Anthony  Home 
said  until  he  got  to  Cyprus  he  really 
did   not  know  how   completely  science 
could  be  disappointed.     Where  the  best 
sanitary  conditions  apparently  existed 
fever  had  been  extremely  rife ;  on  the 
other  hand,  some  of  those  places  where 
it  was  feared  the  men  wo  old  suffer  most 
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bad  been  almost  entirely  free  from  fever. 
I  bope  tbat  mucb  may  be  done  in  regard 
to  tbe  Island  in  tbe  course  of  next  year ; 
meanwbile,  let  it  not  be  supposed  tbat 
we  bave  cbanged  our  minds  as  to  tbe 
value  of  Cyprus  for  tbe  purposes  for 
wbich  we  intended,  or  tbat  we  are  to  be 
discouraged  by  tbe  circumstances  of  a 
singularly  unbealtby  year  tbrougbout 
tbe  East  from  enabling  our  troops  to 
perform  tbose  military  duties  wbicb,  I 
am  sure,  tbey  are  ready  to  perform  in 
any  climate.  Witb  regard  to  barbours, 
my  rigbt  bon.  Friend  tbe  First  Lord  of 
tbe  Admiralty  is  more  conipetent  to 
speak  of  tbose  matters,  and  1  bave  no 
doubt  be  will  deal  witb  tbem. 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY :  I  bope  I 
may  be  permitted  to  recall  tbe  attention 
of  tbe  House  to  some  matters  nearer 
bome  tban  tbe  interesting  Island  of 
Cyprus.  I  gatbered  from  me  speecb  of 
tbe  Cbancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer  tbat  it 
i»  tbe  intention  of  tbe  Government  to 
propose  certain  new  Bules  for  tbe  con- 
duct of  tbe  Business  of  tbe  House. 
Everybody  must  admit  tbat  tbere  are 
new  Bules  witb  respect  to  tbe  Business 
of  tbe  House  wbicb  migbt  be  adopted 
witb  great  advantage.  Tbe  best  of  all 
Bules  would  be  tbat  of  removing  from 
tbe  cognizance  of  tbe  House  tbe  vast 
local  legislation  witb  wbicb  it  is  power- 
less to  contend.  But  if,  as  I  imagine, 
tbe  Cbancellor  of  tbe  Excbequer  implied 
in  bis  statement,  it  is  tbe  intention  of 
tbe  Government  to  introduce  Bules  into 
tbis  House  wbicb  will  tend  to  fetter  tbe 
freedom  of  a  weak  minority  in  debate,  I 
tbink  tbe  rigbt  bon.  Gentleman  will  find 
tbat  be  cannot  altogetber  accomplisb  bis 
object.  lam  not  surprised  tbat  tbe  Go- 
vernment sbould  give  a  first  place  to  tbis 
intention  of  tbeirs ;  because  if  ever  tbere 
was  a  time  wben  a  minority  would  bave 
a  rigbt  to  pusb  its  privileges  to  tbe 
utmost  point  I  tbink  it  is  after  a  state- 
ment by  tbe  Cbancellor  of  tbe  Excbe- 
quer. We  bave  been  amused  during  tbe 
Kecess  witb  divers  rumours  —  put  out 
evidently  by  tbe  Government,  and  sup- 
ported by  the  Press  wbicb  is  supposed 
to  represent  tbe  Government — that  it  is 
their  intention  to  deal  with  some  very 
weighty  matters  which  concern  Ireland. 
We  bave  been  left  in  doubt  up  to  tbis 
moment  as  to  whether  we  were  or  were 
not  to  be  gratified  in  tbis  respect.  Only 
a  week  ago  I  had  the  honour  of  being 
present  at  a  dinner  given  by  tbe  Lord 


Mayor  of  Dublin — an  historical  dinner 
in  that  City — at  wbicb  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant was  present,  and  tbe  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  IreLind.      The  Chief  Secretary, 
whom  I  do  not  now  see  in  bis  place — he 
seldom  is  in  his  pla<;e  wben  we  are  dis- 
cussing Irish  questions,  except  for  tbe 
purpose  of  opposing  some  Bill  which  the 
Irisn  people  desire — said  on  that  occasion, 
in  reference  to  tbose  rumours,  that  the  best 
answer  he  could  make  would  be  to  refer 
us  to  the  forthcoming  speech  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.     We  now  hear 
that  all  the  Gt)vernment  contemplates  in 
the  way  of  legislation  for  Ireland  is  tbe 
introduction  of  a  Grand  Jury  Bill ;    and 
of  what  nature  tbat  Grand  Jury  Bill  will 
be  we  may  form  a  very  complete  idea 
from  the  kind  of  Bills  which  tney  have 
previously  given  us  on    that    subject. 
We  are  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Elec- 
tion, and  one  of  tbe  subjects  which  I 
did  expect  to  hear  would  have  been 
dealt  with  tbis  Session  is  the  Franchise 
in  Ireland.    We  have  been  told  over  and 
over  again  during  the  last  five  years 
that  it  is   the   desire   of  tbe  Govern- 
ment to  extend  to  Ireland  exactly  the 
same  laws  and  privileges  as  you  have 
in  this  country,  and  in  Scotland.     We 
who  represent  Irish  constituencies,  and 
who    sit  on    the  Liberal   side   of  tbe 
House  have  introduced  Bill  after  Bill  to 
show  the  Government  in  what  respect 
our  privileges  are  different  from  and  in- 
ferior to  yours.    This  Bill  for  the  Equal- 
ization of  tbe  Borough  Franchise  in  Ire- 
land with  tbat  in    England   has  been 
defeated  on   every  occasion,  generally 
by  small  majorities.      In  my  opinion, 
the  Government  is  playing  with  the  sub- 
ject.   It  has  never  put  forth  its  strength 
in  opposition  to  the  demand  of  the  Irish 
people  that  they  should  bave  the  ordi- 
nary privileges  of  other  subjects  of  Her 
Majesty  in  the  United  Kingdom.    But 
now  that  the  question  is  going  to   be 
debated  on  the  eve  of  an  Election  the 
Government    has   issued    a  Whip    for 
the  purpose  of  voting  down,  by  a  larger 
majority  than  ever  before,  this  demand 
of  the  Irish  people  not  for  extra  privi- 
leges, but  for  similar  privileges  to  the 
rest  of  the  United   ^ngdom.     How- 
ever, I  will  not  anticipate  any  observa- 
tions that  may  be  made  on  that  subject 
to-morrow ;  but  I  ask  hon.  Gentlemen 
to  calmly  weigh  this  fact — ^that  there  is 
not  in  all  the  boroughs  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  an  electorate  equal  to  tbe  eleoto- 
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rate  of  several  of  your  largest  towns  in 
Enci^land.  There  is  not  in  the  whole  of 
Ireland  an  equal  number  of  people  en- 
titled to  the  borough  franchise  as  exist 
in  Manchester,  Bristol,  Liverpool,  or 
Leeds.  I  say  that  the  Lish  people  will 
not  remain  content  until  another  Election 
under  such  a  franchise  as  this.  With 
respectto  Education,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt),  whose 
absence  I  so  much  regret,  had  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Government  were  g^ing 
to  deal  with  that  great  subject.  The 
belief,  I  have  no  doubt,  was  well  founded 
on  his  part.  But  for  some  reason  or 
other  the  Government  have  changed 
their  minds,  and  are  not  going  to  do 
anything  for  the  equalization  of  Irish 
privileges  with  those  which  exist  in  other 
parts  of  the  Kingdom  with  regard  to 
University  Education.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  need  not 
expect  that  any  facilities  will  be  given 
by  Irish  Members  for  the  progress  of 
Public  Business.  I,  for  my  part,  have 
never  taken  any  course  in  this  House 
which  could  be  called  obstructive  ;  but 
I  say  that  the  Government  is  putting  to 
a  severe  test  the  forbearance,  not  of  the 
Irish  Members  alone,  but  of  the  Irish 
people.  I  note  also  in  regard  to  legisla- 
tion in  Ireland,  from  an  answer  given  in 
a  previous  part  of  the  evening,  that  even 
as  regards  the  important  inquiry  into, 
perhaps,  the  most  important  Depart- 
ment in  Ireland — the  Board  of  Works — 
the  Government  again  does  not  intend 
to  comply  with  the  demands  of  the  people. 
This  will  cause  deep  disappointment  in 
Ireland.  I  notice  also  that  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  congratulated 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  £>r  Oxford 
— whose  amusing  badinage  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
we  have  all  so  exceedingly  enjoyed — on 
his  exertions  in  reforming  the  Mutiny 
Act.  I  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  in 
his  generosity  have  remembered  other 
Members  of  the  House  to  whom  the 
country  is  really  indebted  for  the  reform 
of  the  Mutiny  Act.  The  hon.  member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell),  has  done  many 
things  in  this  House  distasteful  to  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  and  on  this  side  of  the 
House ;  but  there  is  one  service  which  he, 
and  he  alone,  has  rendered.  He  called 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  the  Mutiny  Act ;  and  ' 
if  it  had  not  been  for  his  oxorlions  and  i 
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his  persistence  nothing  would  ever  have 
been  done  in  the  way  of  reforming  those 
Acts.  I  think,  under  those  circum- 
stances, the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  have  remembered  his  services.  I 
am  not  desirous  of  entering  into  other 
questions  respecting  foreign  politics  or 
the  formation  of  a  harbour  in  Cyprus. 
I  can  only  say  that  much  of  the  discus- 
sion on  this  subject  has  been  trifling  and 
of  an  unworthy  character.  We  have 
begun  the  Session  badly,  and  it  will  end 
badly,  unless  the  Government  rise  to  an 
appreciation  of  the  feelings  of  disap- 
pointment and  rising  anger  in  Ireland 
at  the  total  neglect  of  the  people's 
demands.  Unless  the  Government  is 
prepared  to  give  us  the  same  electoral 
franchise  and  the  same  facilities  for 
exercising  that  franchise  that  a  reform 
of  the  registration  laws  will  secure,  and 
unless  it  is  also  prepared  to  give  the 
Irish  people  the  same  facilities  for  edu- 
cation which  are  lavishly  conferred  on 
the  people  of  this  country,  the  House  of 
Commons  need  not  expect  by  any  reform 
of  Reg^ations  to  bring  Irish  Members  to 
such  a  course  of  conduct  as  will  facili- 
tate the  progress  of  Public  Business. 

The  Mabqubss  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  although  the  statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  not  of  any 
g^at  length,  it  yet  touched  upon  several 
very  important  matters.  Being  ignorant 
of  how  far  the  House  might  wish  to  enter 
upon  a  discussion  of  those  subjects,  I 
thought  it  mightperhaps  be  for  the  con- 
venience of  the  House  that  I  should  ab- 
stain from  making  any  remarks  until  I 
had  seen  what  was  the  feeling  of  tho 
House  upon  it.  From  what  has  passed 
I  think  it  is  not  the  desire  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  enter  with  any  fulness  into  the 
important  questions  that  have  been 
raised  and  alluded  to  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Therefore,  it  may 
not  be  inconvenient,  although  some  are 
desirous  of  speaking,  if  I  make  such 
remarks  as  I  feel  called  upon  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Minister's  statement  to 
which  we  have  listened.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  should  take  up  the  time  of 
the  House  with  any  prolonged  criticism 
on  the  Bills  proposed  to  be  introduced 
by  the  Government.  Two  of  these  Bills 
have  been  prepared  either  by  a  Com- 
mittee or  a  Commission,  and,  although 
relating  to  very  important  matters,  they 
can  hardly  be  said  to  be  Bills  of  the 
Government,  unless  it  be  the  intention 
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of  the  Qt)vemment  to  depart  to  a  very 
considerable  extent  from  the  line  laid 
down  for  them .  With  the  County  Boards 
Bill,  if  it  is  the  same  as  that  which  has 
been  introduced  before,  the  Valuation 
Bill,  and  the  Grand  Jury  Law  Amendment 
Bill  we  are  familiar,  and  our  opinions 
on  this  side  of  the  House  with  regard 
to  them  are  known.  It  is  not  necessary, 
therefore,  that  I  should  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  upon  these  matters. 
There  is  one  subject  which  has  been  a 
good  deal  discussed  during  the  Recess 
upon  which  the  Government  have  not 
seen  their  way  to  legislate.  It  has  been 
currently  reported  that  the  Government 
intended  to  legislate  upon  the  subject  of 
Irish  University  Education.  Knowing 
as  we  do  by  experience  the  difficulties 
connected  with  this  subject,  I  cannot  say 
I  am  surprised  that  the  Gt)vernment 
have  not  succeeded  in  framing  a  measure 
which  they  thought  would  be  satisfac- 
tory. I  cannot  say  I  can  impute  any 
blame  to  them  if  they  shrink  from  deal- 
ing with  this  matter.  At  the  same  time, 
I  must  say  it  is  a  circumstance  to  be  re- 
gretted, because  I  thought  there  was 
a  hope  the  Government  mi^ht  have 
been  able  to  deal  more  successfully  than 
we  were  able  to  do  with  this  important 
question.  There  are  some  subjects,  of 
which  this  would  have  been  one,  which 
it  is  easier  for  one  Government  to  deal 
with  than  another,  upon  which  the 
division  of  opinion  does  not  entirely 
coincide  with  the  ordinary  Party  feel- 
ing. The  House  will  remember  the 
circumstances  in  which  the  last  Govern- 
ment was  defeated  upon  this  question 
by  a  combination  of  the  whole  of  the 
then  Opposition  with  many  Members  of 
Scotland,  Ireland,  and  England  who 
generally  supported  the  Government. 
The  Government  made  an  attempt  last 
Session  to  deal  with  the  subject,  and 
brought  in  a  Bill  upon  the  subject  of 
Intermediate  Education ;  and  I  think 
the  reception  that  the  measure  met  with 
from  this  side  of  the  House  was  such  as 
to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  any  pro- 
posal made  on  this  important  question 
would  be  met  in  a  very  fair  spirit.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  referred  to  the  de- 
pression of  trade.  I  did  not  expect  that 
either  he  or  the  Government  would  pay 
attention  to  those  panaceas  which  in 
some  quarters  have  been  proposed  as 
remedies ;  but  still,  I  am  glad  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  addressed  his 


constituents  the  other  day,  and  other 
Members  of  the  Gt>vemment,  have  taken 
up  so  firm  a  position  on  this  subject  and 
have  lent  no  encouragement  to  the 
doctrine  of  reciprocity  or  some  sucli 
panacea.  There  is  only  one  boon  which 
the  Gt>vemment  can  give  to  trade  or 
industry.  It  is  in  their  power  to  main- 
tain pea<;e,  and  to  inspire  confidence  in 
the  minds  of  men  at  nome  and  abroad 
that  it  is  their  intention  to  maintain 
peace.  Whether  they  have  been  or  are 
now  taking  the  best  means  to  inspire 
that  confidence  is  a  question  of  so  wide 
a  chara<;ter  that  I  wul  not  deal  with  it 
on  the  present  occasion.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  referred  to  the  progress 
of  events  in  Afghanistan.  I  am  nappy  to 
be  able  to  congratulate  the  Government 
and  the  Indian  Army  upon  the  rapid  and 
successful  progress  of  me  campaign.  I 
am  specially  ^ad  that  these  results  have 
been  accomplished  with  such  compara- 
tively small  loss  of  life.  I  am  not 
sure  that  I  can  so  completely  con- 
gratulate the  Gt)vemment  upon  the  re- 
sults which  have  been  attained.  They 
are  now  in  possession  of  the  Frontier 
which  was  the  object  of  the  war ;  but 
they  have  accomplished  more  than  tlie 
a<;quisition  of  certain  strategic  points. 
They  have  not  only  defeated,  but  they 
have  annihilated  the  enemy  with  whom 
they  engaged.  It  has  been  the  policy 
of  all  former  Governments  to  establish  a 
strong^  and  friendly  Afghanistan,  and 
the  circumstances  whicn  led  to  this 
change  of  policy  were  discussed  at  the 
last  meeting  of  Parliament.  It  may  be 
said  that  recent  events  have  shown  that 
Afghanistan  could  not  in  anv  circum- 
stances be  a  strong  country,  because  it 
has  collapsed  so  completely  under  our 
attack.  But  I  do  not  think  it  has  been 
proved  that  because  Afghanistan  has 
collapsed  under  the  attack  of  a  great 
military  Empire  when  left  entirely  to  its 
own  resources,  it  might  not  have  been  a 
very  powerful  and  useful  Ally  if  we  had 
been  engaged  with  some  oUier  Power 
and  Afigfumistan  could  have  relied  on 
our  support.  It  is  satisfactorv — as  fnr 
as  anything  connected  with  this  matter 
can  be  satisfeustory — ^to  hear  that  the 
Government  do  not  intend  to  go  any 
further.  I  have  on  a  former  occasion 
expressed  my  own  opinion  that  it  is  a 
mistake  from  a  military  and  political 
point  of  view  to  extend  our  Frontier  at 
all,  and  I  do  not  wish  to  say  more  upon 
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tho  subject  at  the  present  moment.     I 
will,  therefore,  only  repeat  the  Question 
asked  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea, 
whether  any  information  can  be  given 
as  to  the  time  when  the  Government 
will  bo  able  to  announce  to  the  House 
definitely  what  their  intentions  are  and 
what  they  propose  to  do  in  regard  to 
Afghanistan?    The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man has  also  referred  with  satisfaction 
to  tho  Treaty  of  Berlin,  and  the  progress 
made  in  its  execution.     There  appears 
to  be  in  some  quarters  an  idea  that  the 
Opposition  regret  this  progress.     I  am 
not  aware  of  any  such  expression  of 
opinion.     On  the  contrary,  the  Besolu- 
tion  which  I  had  the  honour  of  moving 
last  year,  and  which  was  rejected  by  a 
large  majority  in  this  House,  expressed 
in  general  terms  an  approval  on  that 
subject,    and  there  is    no   conceivable 
reason  why  the  Opposition  should  view 
with  dissatisfaction  the  progress  that  is 
made  towards  its  execution.   But  I  must 
remind  the  Government,  when  they  speak 
of  this  rapid  progress,  that  what  has  been 
done  as  yet  has  reference,  for  the  most 
part,  to  the  easiest  portions  of  the  Treaty. 
Those  portions  which  are  more  difficult 
of  execution,  and  which  are  in  principle 
more  open  to  question,  are  by  no  means 
accomplished,  or,  as  far  as  we  can  see, 
in  the  way  of  being  accomplished.     It 
is  true  that  Batoum  aud  other  parts  of 
Turkish  territory  have  been  evacuated ; 
but  it  was  not   the    Opposition  which 
prophesied    that    any   difficulty  would 
arise  on  that  score.     It  was  those  who 
believed  in  the  unconquerable  spirit  of 
tho  Turks  who  predicted  that  Batoum 
would    never     be    evacuated    without 
trouble.     It  is  true  that   considerable 
progress  has  been  made  in  tho  rectifica- 
tion of  the-Jiofttiers  of  Turkey,  Monte- 
negro, and  Eoiimbl^a,  that  the  arrange- 
ments of  the  Treatv  of  Berlin  in  these 
respects  are  in  courseNpf  execution  with- 
out more  friction  tha\was  expected ; 
but  two  provisions  of  tneSXreaty  which 
were  specially  and  unfavo^t^ly  can- 
vassed do  not  appear  to  be  m  course 
of    so    rapid    an  execution.     ji.y  hon. 
Friend    has   referred    to   the    dase    of 
Greece.     He  has  spoken  on   thd^t  sub- 
ject with  very  great  knowledge,  i^d  re- 
ferred to  sources  of  information  which 
have  not  been  laid  before  the  H^use.    I 
cannot  add  anything  to  the  s^tement 
of   my    hon.    Friend    on   thsit    point ; 
but  I  think  it  cannot  be  aai^erted  that 
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any  progress  has  been  made  in  settling 
the     relations     between     Turkey    and 
Greece,   and    we   on  this  side   of    the 
House  feel  certain  that  tranquillity  will 
never  be  restored  in  the  East  so  long  as 
the  claims  of  Greece,  although  not  put 
forward  in  the  shape  of  warlike  mea- 
sures, remain  disregarded.     Well,  Sir, 
a  provision  of  the  Treaty  to  which  the 
Gt>vemment  last   year  attached  much 
importance  —  an     importance    greater, 
perhaps,    than   was    indicated    by   the 
Protocols — was  that  whi<;h  referred  to 
the  division  of  Bulgaria  and  to  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Province  of  Eastern  Rou- 
melia.    We  pointed  out  the  anomalous 
state    of    things    established    by    that 
Treaty.     If  Lord   Salisbury's  original 
proposal  had  been  acceptea,  the  diffi- 
culties might  possibly  have  been  avoided 
which  now  appear  to  be  impending, 
although  it  is  probable  that  difficulties 
of  another  kind  might  have  had  to  be 
encountered.     Lord  Salisbury's  original 
proposal  was  that  the  Turkish  power, 
civil  and  military,  should  be  replaced, 
and  that,  at  all  events,  was  a  simple 
proposition.  But  it  was  not  the  arrange- 
ment which  was  accepted  by  the  Con- 
gress.    The  arrangement  a^eed  to  by 
the  Congress  was  that  while  the  civil 
power  of  the  Sultan  should,  under  cer- 
tain limitations  which  were  prescribed, 
be  restored  in  the  Province  of  Eastern 
Roumelia,   the   military  power  of  the 
Sultan  within  the  limits  of  the  Province 
should  be  utterly  destroyed;    and  the 
ultimate  force    upon  which    the    civil 
power  is  to  rely  for  the  preservation  of 
order  is  not  the  military  power  of  the 
Sultan,  but  a  Militia,    which   will  be 
composed  of  the  Christian  inhabitants  of 
the  Province.     All  we  hear  points  to  a 
probability    that    when    the    Bussians 
evacuate  this  Province  the  Bulgarians 
will  not  consent,  without  great  compul- 
sion, to  be  placed  under  the  rule,  direct 
or  indirect,  of  the  Sultan.     What  is  to 
happen  in  these  circumstances  ?    There 
is  a  provision  of  the  Treaty,  no  doubt, 
which  may  be  held  to  apply  to  it.    The 
Governor  may,  in  certain  circumstances, 
call  in  the   assistance  of  the  Turkish 
troops.     But  his  power  is  restricted  by 
many  qualifications.     This  decision   of 
the  Governor  is  to  be  communicated  to 
the  Powers,  and  I  suppose  with  the  in- 
tention of  their  expressing  an  opinion 
upon  it.    If  Turkish  troops  are  to  be 
called  in  to  assist  in  the  inauguration  of 
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the  new  Government  and  Constitution 
of  the  recently-erected  Provinces,    the 
Turkish  military  occupation  of  them  will 
be  permanent,  and  not  merely  temporary. 
It  is,  undoubtedly,  considerations  of  this 
kind  which  have  given  rise  to  the  ru- 
mour that  has  been  so  extensively  circu- 
lated that  some  proposition  has  been 
made,   either  by  this    or    some  other 
Government,  for  a  joint  occupation  of 
those  Provinces.    I  should  wish,  there- 
fore, to  ask  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
whether  there  is  any  foundation    for 
that  rumour ;  whether  any  negotiations 
have  been  made,  or  are  in  process,  for 
a  joint  occupation ;  and,  if  such  an  idea 
has    been    entertained,   whether  some 
opportunity  will  not  be  given  to  us  to 
discuss  the  matter,  and  whether  Parlia- 
ment will  not  be  consulted  before  the 
country  is  pledged  to  such  a  measure  ? 
I  have  been  accused — my  Friends  and 
myself  have  been  accused— of  having 
said  things  which  indicated  a  wish  to 
undo  what  has  been  done ;  and  that  if 
we  should  find  ourselves  in  Office,  we 
should  not  consider  ourselves  bound  by 
the  stipulations  entered  into  by  the  Go- 
vernment.    I  am  not  aware  that  any- 
thing of  the  sort  has  been  said  by  any- 
one ;  and  I  am  quite  certain  that  nothing 
of  the  sort  has  been  said  by  me.     What 
we  have  said,  however,  is  that  if  a  state 
of  things  should  arise  which  was  not 
contemplated  by  the  Treaty — such,  for 
instance,  as  a  proposal  for   the  joint 
occupation    of   Eastern  BoumeUa — we 
should  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  form 
our  own  opinion  in  reference  to  it,  and 
to  canvass  and  dispute  the  propriety  of 
such  a  course  of  proceeding.     The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  touched  upon  the 
question  of  Turkish  reform,   and  has 
contended  that  we  have  expressed  undue 
impatience  with  the  Turks  in  their  delay 
to  introduce  the  promised  reforms.   The 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  however,  must 
not  regard  that  impatience    as  being 
unreasonable,  inasmuch  as  Sir  Henry 
Layard  has  stated  in   his    despatches 
that  his  patience  in  the    matter  was 
nearly  exhausted,  and  that  ho  assumed 
that  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
was  nearly  exhausted  also.      I  think 
these  Papers  show  a  very  remarkable 
thing.      One  of  the  first  observations 
they  snggest  is  the  extraordinary  confi- 
dence with  which  Lord  Salisbury  pro- 
posed, in  the  first  instance,  the  reforms 
which  Turkey  ought  to  undertake.  Why 


shoidd  there  have  been  any  doubt  in  his 
mind?     Was  he  not  armed  with  the 
Anglo-Turkish  Convention?      Had  he 
not  the  promise  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
Turkish    Gt)vemment,    in    return    for 
which  the  Sultan  had  received  valuable 
consideration  in  the  shape  of  an  uncon- 
ditional guarantee  ?  Why,  then,  should 
Lord  Salisbury  doubt?     But  his  con- 
fidence must  have  been  a  little  shaken 
when  he  found  that  Sir  Henry  Layard 
did  not  consider  it  necessary  or  expe- 
dient  to    present  the  whole  of   Lord 
Salisbury's  proposals  for  reform  in  the 
first  instance.    One  proposition  to  which 
Lord  Salisbury  attached  g^eat  importance 
was  the  irremovability  of  the  Yfuies,  but 
that  was  not  obtained.     None  of  the 
suggestions  for  that  object  were  even 
made.    Lord  Salisbury  made  four  pro- 
posals.   One  of  these  was  as  to  the  in- 
stitution of  certain  tribunals  in  a  certain 
number    of    Asiatic    towns,    and    the 
answer  to  that  was,  that  the  Sultan 
informed  Lord  Salisbury  that  the  pro- 
posal he  made  was  one  contrary  to  the 
first  principles  of  judicial  administra- 
tion.    This  appears  to  have  been  tlie 
opinion  which  was  finally  acquiesced  in 
by  Lord  Salisbury.    That  proposal  is 
rejected  altogether ;  but  the  Sultan  says 
there    are    afferent   Inspectors  whose 
duties  are  to  inspect  prisons,  who  will, 
in  the  exercise  of  tibat  duty,  superintend 
the  administration  of  justice.     It  cer- 
tainly is  an  original  idea  that  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  of  the  higher 
Courts  should  be  superintended  by  a 
set  of  Inspectors  of  Prisons.    The  third 
proposal  was  as  to  the  appointment  of 
collectors,  and  to  that  the  Sultan  said 
he  highly  approved  the  plan,  but  ho 
would  only  introduce  it  in  one  or  two 
Provinces.    There  was  also  a  modified 
response  to  the  fourth  proposition.  This, 
then,  was  the  consideration  that  we  had 
got  for  the  guarantee  to  which  this 
countrv  is  pleaged  for  the  protection,  in 
all  and  every  circumstance,  of  Turkey. 
An  infinitesimal  portion  of  reform  is  to 
be  carried  into  execution  at  some  future 
day,  and  that  is  what  we  have  got  from 
the  Sultan  in  return  for  our  guarantee. 
I  think  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  some  other  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  recollect  very  well  last  year, 
said  that  it  might  become  a  question  to 
re-consider  our  position  and  to  re-con- 
sider the  measures   which   might   be 
necessary*  for  the  protection  of  our  in- 
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terests  in  Asia.  I  wish  to  ask  the 
Government  whether  it  is  too  soon  now 
to  inquire  of  the  Government  whether 
they  are  satisfied  with  the  instalments 
which  they  have  obtained  of  their  re- 
forms from  the  Porte;  whether  they 
are  satisfied  with  the  temper  which  has 
been  displayed ;  and  whetner  they  con- 
sider that  this  country  is  bound  in 
honour  or  in  policy  to  maintain  that 
most  onerous  obligation  which  has  been 
imposed  upon  us?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  referred,  of  course,  to  the 
lamentable  event  which  has  taken  place 
in  South  Africa.  I  entirely  agree  with 
him  that  exaggeration  ought  to  be 
avoided  in  this  matter  quite  as  much  as 
the  other  extreme.  I  think  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman,  in  speaking  of  it 
as  a  great  blow  to  our  Army,  ana  as  a 
military  disaster,  used  terms  as  serious  as 
the  situation  demanded.  How  serious  it 
is,  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  s^eat  as  is 
our  mef  at  the  loss  of  the  gauant  lives 
whidi  had  been  sacrificed,  great  as  is  the 
pain  with  which  this  military  reverse 
has  been  heard  of,  those  sentiments  are 
almost  for  the  moment  over-reached  by 
the  feeling  of  anxiety  which  exists — ^a 
feeling  which  I  fear  must  exist  for  some 
time — as  to  the  consequences  the  event 
may  have  had  on  the  safety  of  the  re- 
mainder of  our  Army,  and  even  on  the 
safety  of  the  Colonv  itself.  I  shall  fol- 
low the  advice  of  tne  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, and  not  attempt  to  discuss,  on  this 
occasion,  the  causes  which  led  to  the 
war.  The  Papers  which  have  been 
issued  gave  some  information ;  but  I 
think  the  ri^ht  hon.  Gentleman  made  a 
slight  mistake  in  speaking  of  the  date. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  I  said  they  brought  the  Cor- 
respondence down  to  the  end  of  last 
December,  and  that  there  were  other 
Papers  which  would  be  distributed  on 
Saturday  or  Monday  giving  additional 
information. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
If  the  information  were  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  December,  that  would  be 
the  latest ;  but  the  last  despatch  in 
these  Papers  from  South  Africa  is  dated 
the  4th  of  November.  The  date  of  the 
latest  despatch  in  this  Book,  no  doubt, 
is  November  28 ;  but  Uie  latest  despatch 
from  the  Cape  bears  date  November  4. 
No  doubt  the  Papers  which  have  been 
promised  may  tnrow  some  light  upon 
the  matter ;  but  at  present  I  can  only 
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say  that  there  appears  to  have  been  an 
inexplicable  change  of  policy  between 
the  oate  to  which  the  Papers  before  the 
House  bring  the  matter  down  and  the 
declaration  of  war.  The  Colonial  Go- 
vernment were  extremely  anxious  about 
the  state  of  Zululand ;  and  the  requisi- 
tions for  troops  appear  to  be  framed 
upon  the  idea  that  tiiey  were  asking  for 
the  very  smallest  number  which  were 
required  for  the  safety  and  defence  of 
the  Colony.  At  the  same  time,  the 
Home  Government  appeared  to  have 
been  giving  very  judicious  advice  to  the 
Colonial  Government,  pointing  out  that 
there  could  be  no  pressing  cause  for 
alarm,  and  very  strongly  deprecating 
offensive  movements.  But  two  montlis 
beyond  the  period  to  which  the  de- 
spatches bring  the  events  down  every- 
thing appeared  to  have  been  changed. 
The  reinforcements  were  received,  of- 
fensive instead  of  defensive  movements 
were  undertaken,  and  the  objections 
formerly  entertained  by  the  Govern- 
ment to  a  Zulu  campaign  seem  to  have 
vanished.  I  will  not  enter  further  into 
the  matter  at  this  moment ;  but  I  hope 
that  some  explanations  will  be  given, 
and  that  the  lurther  Papers  will  enable 
the  House  to  understand  the  cause  of 
this  exti'aordinary  change.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  stated  that  the  requisi- 
tions of  the  Commander-in-Chief  had 
been  complied  with  to  the  fullest  ex- 
tent. But  there,  again,  is  another  in- 
explicable matter.  In  one  month  the 
Colonial  Government  asked,  as  a  matter 
of  very  great  importance,  that  a  cavalry 
regiment  should  be  sent.  The  next 
month  that  demand  appears  to  be  alto- 
gether dropped,  in  a  manner  which 
seems  alto&'etner  unaccountable.  I  have 
not  the  shghtest  intention  of  entering 
further  into  a  discussion  of  the  matter 
at  this  time.  It  is  one  so  serious  both 
in  its  military  and  political  aspect  that 
it  requires,  and  I  hope  it  will  receive, 
as  soon  as  we  have  the  material,  the 
most  careful  and  thorough  consideration 
on  the  part  of  the  House.  I  do  not 
think  any  premature  discussion  of  it 
now  would  be  calculated  to  improve  the 
spirit  or  the  temper  of  that  discussion 
which  at  some  later  period  must  take 
place. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH:  As  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir 
William  Harcourt)  has  asked  me  some 
questions  I  am  bound  to  reply  to  tbem. 
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and  I  ahall  do  so  briefly.  But  before 
doing  so  I  wisli  to  express  my  regret  at 
the  fact  that  any  observations  which  fell 
from  me  when  I  addressed  my  con- 
stituents the  other  ni^ht  should  have 
caused  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
annoyance. 

Sib  WILLIA.M  HAEOOUET :  Not 
at  all. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman^  when  he  addresses 
his  constituents,  is  in  the  habit  of  using 
strong  language.  When  I  spoke  to 
mine  it  did  not  occur  to  me  that  the 
plain  and  good-humoured  language  I 
employed  should  have  caused  annoy- 
ance to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET:  I  beg 
pardon — surprise,  but  not  annoyance. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  :  WeU,  all  I 
can  say  is  that  if  there  was  any  annoy- 
ance I  did  not  intend  to  occasion  it. 
But  to  pass  from  that.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  asks  me  to  explain 
an  opinion  expressed  by  the  Hydro- 
grapher  of  the  Admiralty  with  reference 
to  Cyprus  and  Famagosta.  Having 
received  no  intimation  from  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  of  his  intention 
to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the  Hydro- 
grapher,  I  cannot,  of  course,  just  now 
quote  his  precise  words.  He  is,  how- 
ever, an  officer  of  such  extremely  high 
merit  that  I  have  the  utmost  reliance  in 
the  opinion  he  has  expressed  in  the 
report  referred  to.  I  feel  confident  that 
the  information  he  has  given  to  the  Ad- 
miralty and  to  the  Geographical  Society 
is  correct,  and  can  be  justified.  But  we 
are  told  that  there  can  be  no  harbour  at 
Famagosta.  All  I  can  say  is  that,  when 
I  was  there,  the  Himalaya  troop  ship 
went  into  the  place,  and  was  perfectly 
protected  from  any  water  coming  over 
the  reef.  Then  as  to  the  cost  of  con- 
structing a  harbour  there,  I  assert  that 
the  information  I  have  received  justi- 
fies me  in  saying  that  an  expenditure 
of  £150,000  would  secure  perfectly 
smooth  water  for  as  many  line-of-battle 
ships  as  we  are  likely  to  have  in  the 
Mediterranean  in  ordinary  times.  Per- 
fectly smooth  water  could,  in  fact,  be 
secured  in  all  weathers  for  such  an 
expenditure.  A  larger  expenditure 
would  g^ve  us  a  secure  harbour  within 
the  breakwater  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  ships  than  can  be  sheltered  at 
Malta.  That  is  a  statement  I  am  pre- 
pared to  justify  on  a  future  occasion, 


if  it  should  become  necessary  to  do  so. 
But  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
asks  me  whether  we  are  going  to  make 
a  harbour.  Well,  it  is  one  thinc"  to 
know  there  is  a  roadstead  there  which 
affords  the  material,  so  to  speak,  of 
making  a  good  harbour — that  there  is 
at  present  shelter  for  ships  drawing 
20  feet  of  water ;  but  it  is  another  thing 
to  say  we  are  about  to  enter  into  an 
enterprize  of  considerable  importance 
and  magnitude.  We  have,  if  we  want 
it,  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  There 
we  have  such  natural  faculties  that,  at 
any  time  we  desire  to  avail  ourselves  of 
them,  they  can  be  advantageously  used. 
Then  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
asks  me  if  I  sent  a  copy  of  The  Daily 
TeUgragh  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 

Sib  WTTiLTAM  HAECOUET  :  No, 
no.     My  speech. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  All  I  can  say 
with  reference  to  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  speech  is  that  it  did  not 
occur  to  me  to  send  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member's  speech  to  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley. 
I  had  occasion  to  communicate  with  his 
Excellency,  and  naturally  having  a  great 
interest  in  the  progress  of  his  govern- 
ment I  asked  him  to  tell  me  how  affairs 
were  prog^ssing  in  Cyprus.  Well,  it 
happened  that,  at  the  time  I  asked  t^s 
question,  the  gallant  Governor  of  Cyprus 
received  his  newspapers  £rom  England. 
In  writing  back  to  me  he  referred  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman's  speech 
in  the  terms  of  the  letter  I  read  on 
Wednesday  last.  That  surely  was  a 
very  natural  thing  for  the  Governor  of 
Cyprus  to  do  under  the  circumstances. 
I  therefore  give  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  all  the  credit  he 
deserves  when  ne  admits  that  the  state- 
ments contained  in  his  Oxford  speech 
about  Cyprus  were  based  entirely  on  the 
authority  of  The  Daily  Telegraph,  and 
that  they  had  no  other  foundation.  I 
am  anxious  that  the  public  should  know 
that  such  is  the  case. 

Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET :  They 
seem  to  be  true. 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH:  I  prefer  my 
own  version  of  the  truth — or,  I  should 
rather  say,  the  fact — under  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and  I  feel  no  doubt 
whatever  that  the  result  will  fully  bear 
out  the  statements  I  have  made.  I  am 
asked  whether  it  can  possibly  be  true 
that  advances  have  been  made  to  Cyprus 
without  the  authority    of  Parliament, 
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The  Houfle  of  Oomxnoiis  has  sanctioned 
advances  to  Cyprus.  £8,000  were  voted 
last  vear.  That  beino^  so,  it  may  be 
satisiactory  to  know  that  the  resources 
of  Cyprus  will  in  time  enable  the  Ex- 
chequer to  receive  back  that  £8,000, 
and  that  is  the  statement  which  I  made. 
I  think,  Sir,  I  have  answered  all  the 
questions  that  have  been  put  to  me. 

Sm  WILLIAM  HABCOUET:  I 
have  asked  whether  you  intend,  or  do 
not  intend,  to  constrnct  a  harbour  at 
Famagosta  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  I  think  I  have 
answered  that.  If  we  think  it  neces- 
sary for  the  interests  of  the  country  that 
a  large  or  small  expenditure  should  be 
incurred  for  a  harbour  at  Famagosta, 
we  shall  come  down  to  the  House  and 
make  our  statement,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  we  shall  be  supported.  As  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentieman  wishes  for 
Papers  on  Cyprus,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  lay  them  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON  observed  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  told  them 
about  the  so-called  harbour  of  Fama- 
gosta, that  there  was  a  possibility  of 
making  it;  but  he  had  not  told  them 
that  the  Government  intended  to  make 
it.  Now,  if  there  was  no  harbour,  he 
was  at  a  loss  to  see  of  what  possible 
use  the  Island  could  be  to  us.  He  had 
been  at  Cyprus,  but  without  the  advan- 
tages possessed  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman when  he  visited  the  Island.  The 
town  of  Famagosta  was  an  absolute  ruin 
— a  kind  of  mediaeval  Pompeii,  and  he 
did  not  believe  it  would  be  possible  on 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean  to  find 
a  more  unhealthy  spot  than  the  so-called 
port  of  Famagosta.  As  a  coaling  station 
quays  would  be  wanted,  or  at  least  a 
foreshore,  on  which  to  build  them  ;  but 
Famagosta  possessed  neither.  It  had 
been  stated  to  him  on  credible  authority 
that  the  contract  for  the  harbour  of  Alex- 
andria was  something  like  £3,000,000 
sterling,  but  that  the  real  cost  was  about 
£2,000,000,  and  that  the  harbour  was 
very  little  better  afterwards  than  it  was 
before.  The  law  which  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered in  Cyprus  appeared  to  be  a 
matter  of  the  greatest  uncertainty.  One 
officer  had  told  him  that  it  was  purely 
Turkish,  or  the  law  of  the  Koran ;  an- 
other that  it  was  a  mixture  of  Turkish 
and  English  law ;  and  a  third  that  it 
was  the  Code  Napoleon.  With  respect 
to    healthiness,  VyprvLs   was   a  fever- 
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stricken  Island.  He  did  not  belieFO 
that  last  season  was,  as  had  been  alleged, 
a  peculiarly  unhealthy  one  in  the  Levant, 
or  that  there  had  been  more  fever  in 
Cyprus  last  Jnly»  August,  and  September 
ilian  usual.  The  Colonial  Secretary  hsid 
attributed  the  sickness  which  had  oc- 
curred amonfi^  the  troops  to  the  careless 
way  in  whicm  Englishmen  lived  when 
they  went  to  other  climates.  The  way 
in  which  Englishmen  lived  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  epidemic  fever  from 
which  they  suffered.  The  troops  lived 
in  bell-tents  and  had  only  what  was 
given  to  them.  *  The  fever  attacked  the 
Natives,  who  did  not  Kve  in  bell-tents, 
as  much  as  it  did  Englishmen ;  and  it 
prevailed  every  year.  The  ffreat  ma- 
jority of  the  houses  in  which  he  stayed 
had  an  inmate  suffering  from  fever.  It 
was  absurd  to  send  soldiers  to  receive 
the  seeds  of  fever  in  Cyprus  before  they 
went  to  fight  in  some  other  country. 
With  respect  to  the  proposal  to  establish 
a  camp  on  a  certain  plateau  some  5,000 
feet  aoove  the  sea  level,  it  seemed  an 
extraordinary  thing  that  it  should  have 
taken  so  many  months  to  discover  that 
plateau  in  an  Island  not  larger  that 
Yorkshire ;  and  now  that  it  had  been 
discovered,  it  was  difficult  to  see  how  the 
troops  were  to  be  got  up  to  it,  and  the 
commissariat  arrangements  were  to  be 
carried  out  without  great  expense.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  told  them 
the  Cyprus  Budget  was  likely  to  be  a 
very  hopeful  one.  When  was  it  to  be 
laid  before  the  House?  Had  the  Go- 
vernment tried  to  buy  the  Sultan's  rights 
out  and  out  ?  The  rent  they  were  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  making  improve- 
ments, without  any  claim  to  compensa- 
tion for  unexhausted  improvements  when 
they  left  the  Island,  was,  as  he  was  in- 
formed, 50  per  cent  above  what  they 
might  have  bought  those  rights  for.  He 
also  wished  to  know  what  was  to  be  the 
official  language  of  the  Island.  It  was 
said  that  it  was  to  be  Turkish  and  Eng- 
lish. Greek  was  not  recog^zed  in  the 
tribunals,  and  the  Greek  population 
thereby  suffered  detriment.  In  conclu- 
sion, he  wished  to  know  if  the  Bo  turns 
with  respect  to  Cyprus  for  which  he  had 
given  Notice  to  move  would  be  granted 
by  the  Government  ? 

Sm  GEORGE  ELLIOT  said,  he  had 
been  informed  that  during  his  absence 
from  the  House  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford  bad  made  some  t^ 
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oould  not  be  got  to  create  a  river  of  bo 
large  a  yolume  that  it  would  find  its 
way  to  the  sea.  Consequently,  the 
plain  behind  the  coast  became  a  swamp 
and  required  to  be  drained.  This  might 
be  done  by  means  of  small  engines  at 
Famagosta,  Lamaca,  Limasme,  and 
other  places.  The  drainage  could  be 
thus  collected  from  the  swamps  and 
run  back  again  in  a  channel  or  pipes 
and  it  would  re-irrigate  the  land.  Thus 
the  towns  would  be  made  healthy, 
while  what  was  now  a  great  mischief 
would  become  a  real  benefit.  Of  course, 
if  anyone  visited  Cyprus  with  a  desire 
to  make  things  appear  as  black  as  pos- 
sible, it  would  be  easy  enough  for  nim 
to  do  so.  At  all  events,  it  was  a  most . 
fertile  country.  The  vines  were  most 
prolific,  and  he  had  seen  grapes  offered 
for  sale  at  a  halfpenny  a  pound  in  the 
streets  of  Nicosia.  Chily  patience  and 
capital  were  required  to  develop  the 
resources  of  the  Island.  If  he  was  on 
the  Treasury  Bench,  and  was  asked,  as 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  been, 
if  he  intended  to  make  a  harbour,  he 
should  reply  in  the  affirmative,  and  he 
was  sure  they  would  get  full  value  for 
their  money.  A  railway  might  also  be 
constructed  at  a  cost  of  about  £3,000  a- 
mile,  and  persons  would,  he  believed, 
be  found  ready  to  make  the  railway  if 
land  were  ceded  with  it. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  complained  that 
the  Employers'  and  Workmen's  Bill 
had  not  been  promised  this  Session,  and 
he  reminded  the  House  that  it  had 
been  promised  more  than  once  before ; 
but  the  Attorney  General  and  the  Home 
Secretary  had  failed  in  their  pledges. 
With  reference  to  the  Attorney  (General, 
he  said  he  had  a  fair  reputation  for 
saying  that  which  he  meant  to  do,  and  his 

Sromise  was  as  good  as  an  order  at  90 
ays'  date.  He.  however,  attributed 
his  failure  to  fulfil  his  pledges  in  this 
particular  as  the  effect  of  his  being 
bound  to  those  whom  he  served.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  in  his 
statement  to  the  House  almost  trified 
with  the  subject;  but  he  hoped  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  re-consider 
the  question,  and,  having  re-considered 
it,  deal  with  it  as  the  Gfovemment  had 
already  dealt  with  several  other  im- 
portant questions  affecting  the  people. 
If  the  Ministry  would  take  the  subject 
up  and  place  it  in  a  first  position,  they 
would  gain  gratitude  in  quarters  where 


ferences  to  him  in  connection  with  the 
contract  for  the  harbour  of  Alexandria. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUET  ex- 
plained that  all  the  reference  he  had 
made  to  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Durham  was  that  he  was  happy  to 
think  the  hon.  Baronet  oould  not  take  a 
certain  contract  because  it  would  forfeit 
his  seat  in  that  House. 

Mb.  W.  H.  smith  said,  he  had 
neyer  referred  to  the  hon.  Baronet. 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  observed 
that  he  had  been  the  first  to  refer  to  the 
subject  in  this  debate,  and  that  his 
authority  was  the  report  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman's  speech  in  T?is  Times, 
where  the  name  was  given  at  full 
length — Sir  George  Elliot. 

Mb.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  he  had 
also  derived  his  information  from  I%e 
Times. 

Sib  GEORGE  ELLIOT  wished  to  say 
he  had  never  made  any  estimate  in 
connection  with  the  works  of  the  port 
of  Alexandria.  Therefore,  it  followed 
that  his  estimate  could  not  have  been 
exceeded,  and  that  there  could  not  have 
been  a  great  many  extras.  So  much, 
then,  for  that  part  of  the  subject.  He 
should  not  be  surprised,  however,  if,  in 
conversation,  he  had  given  an  opinion 
about  Famagosta.  He  took  the  area 
of  the  harbour  and  the  depth  of  the 
water  and  the  mud  in  it  and  made 
a  mental  calculation,  multiplying  by 
two  the  cost  of  similar  works  in 
the  Rivers  Tyne  and  Wear.  In  this 
manner,  he  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  expense  of  constructing  a  har- 
bour at  Famagosta  would  be  consider- 
ably under  £150,000.  He  did  not  be- 
lieve that  the  collectiye  wisdom  and 
experience  of  the  Institution  of  Civil 
Engineers  could  select  a  place  better 
suited  than  Famagosta  for  the  forma- 
tion of  a  harbour.  An  inner  harbour 
might  be  constructed  there  which  would 
be  as  secure  as  the  harbour  at  Liverpool 
or  at  any  other  port  in  the  world.  He 
had  had  the  inner  harbour  within  the 
Mole  sounded  at  Famagosta  and  found 
a  depth  of  27  feet  which  was  sufficient 
to  receive  any  of  our  iron-clads.  In 
his  judgment,  a  harbour  was  indis- 
pensable to  the  success  of  the  enterprize 
m  which  we  had  embarked  by  acquir- 
ing the  Island  of  Cyprus.  At  present, 
Cyprus  was  unhealthy  because  it  had 
been  so  lon^  neglected.  The  Island 
was  so  small  that  a  sufficient  rwifall 
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gratitude  was  least  to  be  expected.  He 
begged  to  assure  the  House  it  was  not 
bis  intention  to  arg^e  the  principle  of 
compensation  now.  One  tmng  be  felt 
bound  to  say — that  during  the  two  length- 
ened discussions  that  haa  taken  place  on 
the  subject  they  had  been  told  again  and 
again,  that  the  employers  of  labour,  if 
they  continued  to  harass  them  with  laws 
of  this  kind,  would  take  their  capital 
and  proceed  to  other  countries  with  it, 
where  they  could  develop  it  without  any 
trouble  or  diflB.culty.  He,  however,  had 
been  making  more  extended  inquiries 
into  the  matter,  and  felt  bound  to  tell 
them  that  the  law  of  France  was  exactly 
what  his  Bill  desired  to  make  the  law, 
and  that  the  law  of  Germany  was  very 
much  akin  to  that.  In  almost  every 
State  of  the  American  Union  modifica- 
tions were  taking  place  on  the  subject, 
and  he  felt  convinced  that  before  long  in 
other  countries  the  law  which  was  based 
on  such  illogical  assumptions  as  that 
which  was  the  law  of  this  country  would 
soon  be  swept  away. 

The  attorney  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  said,  that  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman who  had  just  sat  down  had 
taken  him  to  task  somewhat  severely 
for  having  made  a  promise  last  Session 
and  not  performing  it.  He  had  said,  in 
a  complimentary  tone,  that  the  promises 
made  by  him  (the  Attorney  General) 
had  generally  been  trusted  in,  and  that 
he  had  obtained  a  reputation,  that  he 
was  not  aware  of,  of  performing  his 
undertakings.  He  was  happy  to  hear 
this,  and  he  hoped  he  should  not  lose 
his  good  character.  What  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  said,  however,  was 
perfectly  true,  that  he  (the  Attorney 
General)  promised  last  Session,  on  behalf 
of  the  Government,  to  introduce  a  Bill 
relating  to  the  liability  of  employers  for 
accidents  to  such  of  their  workmen  as 
might  sustain  injuries  in  consequence  of 
the  negligence  of  their  fellow-workmen. 
He  should  have  been  quite  as  much 
pleased  as  the  hon.  Gentleman  if  he 
had  been  able  to  perform  that  promise  ; 
and  if  he  had  thought  for  a  moment  at 
the  time  he  made  the  promise  that  he 
should  not  have  been  able  to  perform  it, 
he  certainly  would  never  have  made  it. 
He  was  more  disappointed,  perhaps, 
than  any  other  Member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  to  find  that  tlie  pledge  he  had 
given  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  redeem ; 
but  he  was  not  alone  in  this  matter. 
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Other  people  that  entertained  somewluit 
different  views  to  himself  had  to  be 
consulted,  and  towards  the  dose  of  the 
Session  the  Government  found  they  had 
embarked  on  a  measure  which  involved 
a  question  of  a  most  difficult  natare. 
He  did  not  say  that  the  Bill  was  one 
of  first-dass  importance;  but  certainly 
the  question,  as  dealt  with  by  the  Bill, 
would  have  shown  it  was  one  of  the 
very  greatest  difficulty.  It  was  easy,  of 
course,  to  frame  a  measure  which  would 
take  away  the  inequalities,  or  supposed 
inequalities,  of  the  law  of  which  the 
workmen  of  this  country  and  those  by 
whom  they  were  represented  complained ; 
but  the  difficulty  was  to  make  that 
alteration  without  unduly  or  improperly 
affecting  interests  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance  to  the  workmen  them- 
selves. He  could,  of  course,  very  easily 
frame  a  Bill  which  would  saddle  the 
employers  of  labour  with  a  much  greater 
responsibility  for  accidents  which  might 
happen,  not  through  their  own  fault, 
but  through  the  faidt  of  their  servants, 
than  the  responsibility  under  which 
they  were  at  present  suffering ;  but  they 
must  consider,  before  thev  attached  such 
an  increased  measure  of  responsibility, 
what  would  be  the  consequences  to  the 
trade  and  conmierce  of  me  country  by 
so  attaching  it — whether  they  would  not 
unfairly  handicap  the  employers  of 
labour ;  and  if  they  unfairly  handicapped 
the  employers  of  labour  the  results 
might  be  disastrous  to  the  workmen 
themselves.  When  the  matter  came  to 
be  discussed  it  was  found  that  it  was 
one  of  the  greatest  difficulty,  and  ob- 
stacles presented  themselves  to  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Government  which  had  not 
been  present  at  the  outset  to  his  mind. 
Though  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
redeem  the  pledge  which  he  had  made, 
and  though  he  had  himself  prepared 
some  measures  and  submitted  them  for 
consideration,  he  owned  that  those  mea- 
sures were  not  satisfactory,  and  he  was 
not  surprised  at  all  that  the  Gt)vem- 
ment,  after  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  could  not  accept  any  of  them. 
It  was,  therefore,  his  misfortune  and 
not  his  fault  that  he  was  not  able  to 
redeem  his  promise,  and  he  had  suffered 
great  disappointment  in  consequence. 
He  did  not  mean  to  say  that  he  had  an 
overwhelming  interest  in  this  subject,  or 
that  he  was  so  fiilly  convinced  of  the 
inequalities  of  the  law ;   but  what  he 
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did  feel  very  acutely  was  that  having 
engaged  himself  to  introduce  a  certain 
measure  he  was  not  able  to  do  so. 
Having  made  this  short  explanation  of 
his  own  position,  he  pleadea  guilty,  and 
threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the 
House.  But  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
that  evening  stated  that  the  Govern- 
ment were  prepared  to  deal  with  this 
question,  ana  would  do  so.  That  being 
so,  he  (the  Attorney  General)  made  no 
pledge.  The  right  hon.  GenUeman  had 
mucn  more  power  than  he ;  indeed,  he 
was  all-powerful,  and  when  he  made  a 
pledge  no  doubt  he  intended  to  redeem 
it.  The  Bill  might,  therefore,  be  ex- 
pected to  be  introduced.  He  did  not 
think  it  would  be  a  measure  of  vital 
importance,  and  he  looked  upon  the 
agitation  with  respect  to  it  as  somewhat 
of  a  sentimental  character.  Other  hon. 
Members  might  take  a  different  view. 
In  reference  to  the  Bill  for  amending 
the  law  in  regard  to  corrupt  practices  at 
elections,  he  would  remind  the  House 
that  it  was  introduced  last  Session,  but 
that  it  had  not  the  fortune  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  it  accordingly  met,  in 
company  with  other  measures,  a  dis- 
astrous fate.  He  had,  however,  done 
his  best  this  Session  to  atone  for  the 
last,  and  he  had  already  given  Notice 
of  the  re-introduction  of  the  Bill  for 
Monday  next. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  the  Go- 
vernment proposed  to  deceive  the  expec- 
tations of  the  people  of  Ireland  in  regard 
to  beneficial    legislation,    and  contem- 

?lated  a  coercive  code  for  Irish  Members, 
'hat  was  about  the  summary  of  the 
Ministerial  Message  as  regarded  Ire- 
land. He  supposed  it  was  the  memory 
of  counsels  which  were  thrown  away 
upon  the  Government  when  they  entered 
on  their  disastrous  campaigpi  in  South 
Africa  a  couple  of  years  ago  which  now 
induced  them  to  introduce  measures  of 
coercion,  in  order  to  prevent  similar 
good  advice  being  offered  to  them  on 
some  future  occasion.  No  one  felt  more 
than  he  did  for  the  gallant  lives  that 
had  been  lost  in  the  performance  of  duty, 
though  upon  an  errand  of  which  he  could 
not  approve ;  but  the  disaster  on  the 
Tugela  could  not  blind  them  to  the 
nature  of  the  policy  in  the  prosecution 
of  which  it  had  occurred.  The  Govern- 
ment were  fully  aware  that  the  objections 
which  would  be  raised  to  their  policy  this 
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Session  would  be  precisely  those  which 
were  raised  two  Sessions  ago,  and  which 
they  overcame  by  the  sheer  weight  of  an 
obedient  majority.  He  was  not  going 
to  refer  to  foreign  politics  or  complica- 
tions. He  had  already  in  that  House 
spoken  and  voted  upon  these  questions 
with  independence,  and  was  prepared  to 
do  so  again.  But  when  he  heard  this 
Message  delivered  to  the  House,  barren 
of  every  promise  of  real  benefit  to  Ire- 
land, coupled  with  the  challenge  which 
had  been  thrown  down  at  the  very  out- 
set of  Public  Business,  he  begged  to  tell 
the  Government  that  he  took  up  the 
challenge,  not  as  an  Irishman  only,  not 
as  one  of  those  Members  specially  aimed 
at,  but  as  a  plain  citizen  of  the  Empire. 
He  took  it  up  because  he  knew  that  the 
sympathies  of  the  English  people  would 
be  against  a  Government  which  pro- 
posed to  suppress  freedom  of  opinion 
while  offering  every  inducement  to  dis- 
affection, and  setting  a  premium  on  the 
expression  of  discontent.  He  said  that 
the  Government — or  at  least  persons 
who  might  be  taken  to  represent  them — 
had  spared  no  pains  to  induce  the  Irish 
people  to  believe  that  grievances  mode- 
rately and  temperately  represented  to 
that  House  and  to  the  Government  would 
be  treated  fairly,  and,  as  far  as  possible, 
redressed.  The  Government  did  not, 
however,  propose  to  remedy  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Irish  tenants;  but  they 
Proposed  to  saddle  disabilities  on  the 
efenders  of  Irish  tenant-right.  The 
Government  did  not  propose  to  grant 
even  electoral  equality  with  England  to 
the  Irish  people ;  but  they  did  propose 
to  render  the  Kepresentatives  of  Ireland 
in  Parliament  still  more  inefficient  and 
ineffectual  than  hitherto.  In  a  word, 
the  Government  were  carryinc;  out  a 
policy  of  coercing  Ireland,  and  he  could 
assure  the  Government  that  he  had  suffi- 
cient confidence  in  the  people  of  Great 
Britain  to  be  satisfied  that  this  policy 
would  meet  with  a  disastrous  repulse  at 
the  hands  of  the  electorate.  Whatever 
measures  might  be  introduced  into  Par- 
liament this  Session,  the  Government 
might  be  perfectly  assured  that  they 
would  be  debated  on  their  merits  by. 
Irish  Members  with  as  full  freedom  as 
was  permitted  to  any  English  Member, 
and  for  every  infraction  of  the  liberties 
of  Irish  Members  it  was  not  they  who 
would  suffer  most.  He  had  never  yet, 
either  by  words  or  action,  conduced  to 
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the  maintenance  of  any  hostility  between 
the  English  and  the  Irish  peoples.  He 
was  ready  to  compete  for  the  applause 
of  an  English  meeting  with  most  of  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  House.  He  had  addressed  thousands 
of  Englishmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country, 
and  he  did  not  find  the  policy  of  the 
Government  reflected  in  the  wishes  of 
the  English  people.  After  so  many  Ses- 
sions barren  of  beneficial  legislation  for 
Ireland,  with  one  exception,  they  were 
to  have  another  Session  barren  of  bene- 
ficial legislation  for  that  country.  Well, 
the  end  of  the  Session  would  enable  tlie 
Government  to  judge  more  accurately 
than  they  could  at  present  of  the  utility 
of  that  policy.  He  did  not  know  whe- 
ther it  was  the  example  of  an  eminent 
statesman  in  a  Continental  State  not 
remarkable  for  the  freedom  of  its  insti- 
tutions which  had  spurred  on  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  the  proposed 
step ;  but  he  thought  that  he  knew  quite 
enough  of  the  English  people  as  well  as 
of  the  Irish  people  to  assure  the  Govern- 
ment that  Liliputian  Bismarckism  was 
not  going  to  succeed  in  this  country. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  congratulated 
the  Government  upon  having  fully 
realized  the  promise  recently  made  by 
the  right  hon.  Baronet  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies — namely,  that 
legislation  during  the  present  Session 
would  be  of  an  unostentatious  character. 
rSir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  dissented.] 
Well,  at  all  events,  the  Bills  mentioned 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  de- 
served that  title.  They  were  asked  to 
deal  with  a  Criminal  Code,  with  a  Bank- 
ruptcy Law,  and  with  pauperism  in 
Scotland.  The  list  was  an  appropriate 
one  now  that  pauperism  and  crime 
were  increasing  and  bankruptcies  very 
numerous.  He  wished,  however,  to  ask 
the  Government  their  intention  with 
reference  to  two  subjects.  A  Com- 
mittee appointed  last  year  to '  inquire 
whether  increased  facilities  should  be 
given  for  purchase  of  land  by  the  oc- 
cupying tenant  in  Ireland  came  to  the 
unanimous  conclusion  that  it  was  very 
desirable  increased  facilities  should  be 
given.  There  was  difference  as  to  how 
this  should  be  effected,  but  there  was 
unanimity  that  a  change  was  necessary. 
Therefore,  it  appeared  incumbent  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  some- 
thing should  be  done.  He  was  sur- 
prised to  find  no  allusion  to  it  made  by  I 
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the  Government.  The  Chief  Secretaiy 
for  Ireland  told  him  before  Christmas 
that  the  Government  was  conaidering 
the  question,  and  he  would  like  to  know 
what  they  intended  doing  in  the  matter. 
Then,  again,  a  Bill  was  introduced  two 
years  ago  by  the  then  President  of  the 
Board  of  Trade  to  afford  to  seamen  faci- 
lities such  as  were  g^ven  to  workmen  by 
the  Act  of  1875.  That  Bill  met  the 
approval  of  a  Select  Committee,  and,  not 
having  passed,  a  pledge  was  given  that 
it  would  be  re-introduced.  No  mention, 
however,  had  been  jnade  of  it  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  he  therefore 
begged  to  inquire  whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  re-introduce  the  measure.  He  would 
not  go  into  the  general  question  which 
had  been  debated.  It  was  clear  from 
the  speech  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Ad- 
miralty that  they  would  not  that  year  be 
asked  for  any  Vote  for  the  formation  of 
a  harbour  at  Famagosta ;  but  he  would 
remind  the  Government  of  the  case  of 
the  harbour  at  Aldemey.  That  harbour 
was  to  have  cost  £200,000,  and  it  cost 
£1,250,000,  and  was  now  abandoned  as 
totally  useless.  He  believed  that  a  har- 
bour at  Fama^sta  would  cost  as  much 
and  be  as  use&ss. 

Mr.  COGAN  said,  he  could  not  allow 
the  debate  to  close  without  expressing 
the  deep  disappointment  which  ne  felt, 
and  which  he  oelieved  would  be  shared 
by  a  large  portion  of  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, when  they  learned  tnat  it  was  not 
proposed  by  tiie  Government  to  deal 
with  the  question  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland.  Hopes  had  been  ex- 
cited on  this  question  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  of  that  country.  From 
various  things  which  had  transpired, 
and  from  the  tone  of  the  public  PVess 
of  late,  they  had,  he  thought,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  were  prepared  to  deal  with 
this  question.  He  regretted  that  this 
expectation  had  been  disappointed,  not 
only  for  the  sake  of  education  in  Ire- 
land. He  regretted  it  for  political 
reasons.  He  believed  that  it  would 
have  a  very  bad  political  effect  in  the 
present  state  of  public  opinion  in  Ire- 
land, if  the  people  should  come  to  the 
conclusion  tnat  a  question  which  to  them 
was  of  so  great  importance,  and  which 
both  parties  in  the  House  had  admitted 
was  a  question  that  deserved  and  re- 
(juired  to  be  dealt  with,  was  postponed 
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indefinitely.  He  believed  that  there 
never  was  a  Goyemment  in  power  who 
could  have  dealt  with  the  question  so 
effectually  as  the  present  Administra- 
tion ;  and  it  was  much  to  be  lamented 
that  they  had  omitted  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunity  which  presented  itself 
to  them.  He  did  not  abandon  all  hope, 
howeyer;  because,  although  the  ques- 
tion of  University  Education  in  Ireland 
did  not  figure  amongst  the  measures 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
spoke  of  as  those  to  be  first  dealt  with 
by  the  Government,  yet  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  stated  that  other  questions 
might  arise  which  circumstances  might 
enable  them  to  deal  with,  and  he  (Mr. 
Cogan)  should  not  abandon  the  hope 
that  they  would  refuse  to  deal  with  a 
question  which  would  be  fertile  of  good 
to  their  common  country.  He  had  only 
further  to  express  his  entire  concurrence 
with  what  had  been  stated  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Beading  (Mr. 
Shaw  Lefevre),  and  his  hope  that  the 
Government  would  introduce  a  well- 
considered  measure  for  giving  increased 
focilities  to  tenants  for  the  purchase  of 
the  fee-siniple  of  their  farms. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  he  thought  that 
the  Government  would  have  done  well 
to  have  legislated  on  the  subject  of  the 
extradition  of  criminals.  At  present, 
the  Convention — if  any  now  existed  at 
all — with  the  United  States  was  left  in 
a  most  unsatisfactory  condition.  Before 
any  practical  solution  of  the  difficulty 
with  the  United  States  could  be  reached 
legislation  would  be  necessary. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
asked  the  attention  of  the  House  to  a 
country  called  Scotland.  This  was  ne- 
cessary, because,  except  the  few  words 
uttered  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer about  an  Amendment  to  one  BQl 
affecting  Scotland,  no  allusion  was  other- 
wise made  to  that  part  of  the  Kingdom. 
He  complained  that  this  Scotch  Poor 
Law  Bill  had  been  so  prominently  men- 
tioned, because,  as  usual,  it  had  hitherto 
received  no  attention  from  the  House 
except  the  mention  made  of  it  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  it 
would  probably  drop.  It  was  a  plain  and 
simple  question,  which  could  be  settled 
in  a  short  time  if  a  small  amount  of  at- 
tention were  given  to  it.  Indeed,  a 
Committee  of  the  humble  but  useful  In- 
spectors of  the  poor  would  dispose  of  all 
the  questions  requiring  settlement.     He 


agreed  with  the  complaint  that  the 
Government  had  not  acted  towards  Ire- 
land quite  80  well  as  they  might  have 
done ;  but  the  peace-loving  people  of 
Scotland  were  even  more  neglected  than 
the  unfortunate  and  misgoverned  people 
of  Ireland.  Had  they  Home  Rule  in 
Scotland,  with  the  Scotch  Members 
sitting  in  Edinburgh,  the  Poor  Law 
Question  would  have  been  considered 
and  settled  satisfactorily  long  ago.  This 
one  measure  was  not  by  any  means  the 
most  important  of  the  other  claims  which 
Scotland  had  so  frequently  and  per- 
sistently urged  on  the  attention  of  the 
Government.  He  instanced  the  Law  of 
Hypothec,  the  **  vile  gun  tax,"  the  Game 
Laws,  and  the  functions  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Supply,  as  subjects  well 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary,  whom 
he  thought  he  might  with  propriety 
style  the  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland. 
He  fully  expected,  after  the  two  recent 
visits  to  Scotland  by  the  Home  Secre- 
tary, that  the  conclusions  formed  after 
those  visits  would  have  been  mentioned. 
For  instance,  the  decision  of  the  Go- 
vernment about  the  Lord  Clerk  Re- 
gister, the  arrangements  for  facilitating 
the  Scotch  Business,  and  the  changes 
in  the  offices  at  Edinburgh  should  have 
been  spoken  of;  above  all,  the  state  of 
the  land  tenures  might  have  been  no- 
ticed. There  could  be  no  doubt  that,  what 
with  the  restrictions  by  the  Law  of  Hypo- 
thec, and  the  stringent  leases  of  owners, 
the  Scotch  landlords  and  farmers,  owing 
to  the  two  bad  seasons,  were  not  in  a  satis- 
factory condition  as  to  payment  of  rents. 
He  could  also  have  wished  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  given 
some  indication  of  the  intentions  of  the 
Government  in  regard  to  the  Church 
Question,  and  the  extent  to  which  they 

E reposed  to  interfere  with  the  Banking 
ystem  of  Scotland.  Not  a  word  had 
been  said  about  the  Revenues  of  India. 
Last  year  it  was  stated  they  would  have, 
in  1878-9,  a  surplus  of  £2,000*, 000, 
Since  then  telegraphic  intelligence  had 
largely  cut  down  the  amount.  Now 
there  were  ominous  warnings  that  that 
surplus  had  disappeared,  and  that  the 
It  had  also  been  suggested  that  the 
expenditure  was  exceeding  the  revenue, 
might  carry  on  the  war  in  Afghanistan 
wiUi  the  normal  forces  of  India ;  but 
now  it  was  said  that  the  expense  was 
being    augmented  by  an    increase    of 
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European  troops.  Already  a  considerable 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  Native 
Bee^ular  Army,  and  the  troops  of  Native 
Chiefs  were  called  out  in  considerable 
numbers.  This  addition,  with  the  cost 
of  the  large  army  in  the  field,  must  re- 
quire several  millions,  and  consequently 
largely  drain  the  cash  balances. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS:  It  was 
not  my  intention  to  have  troubled  the 
House  with  any  remarks  to-night,  but 
for  the  observations  which  have  just 
fallen  from  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber opposite  (Sir  George  Balfour).  I 
can  assure  him  that  before  the  Session  is 
over  he  will  find  that  Scotland  has  not 
been  so  entirely  neglected  as  he  now 
appears  to  think  likely  to  be  the  case.  I 
do  not  suppose  it  was  ever  the  intention 
of  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  detail  to  the  House 
every  measure  which  may  be  brought 
forward  in  the  course  of  our  proceed- 
ings, or  to  enter  into  particulars  as  to 
the  way  in  which  we  may  meet  the 
various  questions  which  may  be  intro- 
duced by  hon.  Members,  and  which  at 
the  present  moment  stand  on  the  Notice 
Paper  of  the  House.  That  would  be 
quite  foreign  to  such  a  debate  as  gene- 
rally occurs  at  the  opening  of  a  Session 
like  the  present.  I  know  that  Scotland 
is  interested — and  naturally  interested — 
in  many  of  the  measures  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  named 
— measures,  however,  which  are  not 
confined  to  Scotland,  but  which  apply  to 
the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom.  We 
have,  however,  named  one  in  which 
Scotland  is  especially  interested — 
namely,  the  <]^uestion  of  the  Poor  Law. 
That  is  a  subject  which  certainly  needs 
the  immediate  attention  of  Parliament. 
It  is  not  mentioned  as  a  new  topic ;  but 
as  one  with  which  we  have  not  had  time 
in  other  Sessions  to  deal — one,  how- 
ever, with  which  we  mean,  so  far  as  lies 
in  OQlr  power,  to  take  in  hand  during 
the  present  Session.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  has  referred  to  other 
matters.  He  has  spoken  on  the  ques- 
tion of  game.  I  thought  that  that  sub- 
ject had  already  been  discussed  at  con- 
siderable length,  and  that  a  Bill  had 
been  passed  with  reference  to  it,  which, 
I  believe,  is  working  thoroughly  well 
North  of  the  Tweed.  That  being  so,  I 
think  that,  so  far  as  game  is  concerned, 
we  may  be  quite  content  to  leave  mat- 
ters alone  for  the  present.     As  to  the 
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way  in  which  Scotch  Business  is  ma- 
naged, I  made  the  proposition  last  year 
that  I  should  have  the  assistance  of  an 
Under  Secretary  for  Scotland.  That 
proposition  at  first  received  a  great  deal 
of  support  from  many  hon.  Members 
who  represented  different  Northern  con- 
stituencies ;  but  they  objected,  not  un- 
naturally, to  the  source  from  which  I 
thought  the  emoluments  of  that  officer 
might  be  derived.  I  was  very  much 
surprised  to  find  afterwards  that  there 
was  a  very  serious  difference  of 
opinion  among  the  Scotch  Members 
as  to  whether  any  such  officer  ought 
to  exist  at  all.  [General  Sir  George 
Balfour:  Hear,  hear!]  That  was  a 
bond  fide  attempt,  however,  to  remedy 
what  I  considered  to  be  a  griev- 
ance; and  it  was  alone  owing  to 
the  opposition  which  came  from  Scot- 
land that  the  Bill  on  the  subject  was 
not  passed  during  the  last  Session  of 
Parhament.  I  hope  in  the  course  of 
the  present  Session  to  be  able  to  present 
to  Parliament  some  scheme  by  which,  at 
all  events,  considerable  facilities  may  be 
given  to  Scotch  Members  for  having  all 
their  grievances  fully  discussed,  and  by 
which  scheme  we  may  hope  to  arrive  at 
some  satisfactory  conclusion.  The  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  has  also  alluded 
to  the  question  of  hypothec.  I  would 
remind  him  that  a  Bill  on  that  subject  is 
to  be  introduced  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wigtownshire  (Mr.  Vans  Agnew), 
and  when  that  measure  is  brought  for- 
ward I  shall  be  prepared  to  state  the 
intentions  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  it.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tiieman  has  likewise  touched  upon  the 
question  of  the  Church.  That  is  un- 
doubtedly a  very  serious  and  important 
question.  It  is  one  which  no  Govern- 
ment could — unless  they  saw  ample 
time  for  its  discussion,  and  unless  they 
also  saw  a  reasonable  prospect  of  carry- 
ing a  measure — have  brought  forward ; 
and  I  doubt  very  much  whether,  con- 
sidering all  the  Business  before  the 
House,  it  would  be  possible,  even  if  the 
Government  wanted  it,  to  introduce 
such  a  measure  upon  such  a  subject  with 
a  reasonable  prospect  of  success  at  pre- 
sent. That  being  the  case,  it  is  much 
better  that  the  Government  should  not 
approach  it,  but  should  leave  it  to  be 
taken  up  by  any  private  Member  who 
may  think  it  necessary  to  raise  it.  I 
shadl  have  other  opportunities  of  speak- 
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ing  more  fully  on  the  subjects  referred 
to  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member; 
and  I  will  content  myself  at  present  by 
repeating  my  assurance  that  Scotch 
Business  will  receive  due  attention  from 
the  Government. 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  said,  that  al- 
though the  statement  that  there  were 
measures  which  would  command  the  at- 
tention of  legal  Members  of  the  House 
was  not  favourably  received  he  trusted 
there  would  not  be  much  difference  of 
opinion  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
House  upon  those  measures.    The  chief 
object  of  the  Mutiny  Bill  would  be  to 
introduce  the  Articles  of  War  into  the 
Mutiny  Bill  and  to  make  them  a  Parlia- 
mentary measure ;   and  in  this  matter 
the  Government  would  receive  assistance 
as  loyal  from  the  legal  Members  of  the 
Opposition  as  from  those  on  their  own 
side  of  the  House.    As  to  the  Criminal 
Code  Bill,  it  would  be  almost  impossible 
to  present  it  as  a  whole  for  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  in  Committee.    No 
doubt  it  had  been  referred  to  a  Com- 
mission, including^the  most  distinguished 
Judges  on  the  Bench,  well  able  to  de- 
termine matters  of  definition  and  pro- 
cedure;   but  the  Code  contained  other 
matters  which  it  was  the  duty  of  Mem- 
bers to  determine  for  themselves.    No 
Member  ought  to  delegate  it  to  a  Judge 
to  determine  the  law  relating,  for  in- 
stance,  to  Sunday  observance  and  to 
public  meetings ;  and  there  were  other 
social  and  political  questions  which  could 
not  be  disposed  of  as  matters  of  techni- 
cality and  drafting.     The  difficulty  of 
codification  could  not  be  known  until  it 
was  encountered,  and  they  realized  the 
difference  between  the  elasticity  of  the 
Common  Law  and  the  rigidity  of  defini- 
tions intended  to  cover  every  crime  with- 
out committing  injustice  to  any  person 
accused.    It  was  one  thing  to  allow  ex- 
isting laws  to  continue  and  another  to 
re-enact  them.   They  had  borne  with  the 
Sunday  Observance  Act  of  Charles  II. 
because  it  was  old,  and,  though  partially 
obsolete,  was  not  quite  so  ;  being  in  ex- 
istence, it  had  been  endorsed ;  but  would 
they  take  the  responsibility  of  re-enact- 
ing it  merely  as  a  piece  of  codification 
by  a  draftsman  ?    A  Bill  of  480  clauses 
could  not  be  carried  as  onQ  measure  ;   it 
was  not  one,  but  50  ;  but  some  prog^ss 
might  be  made  if  it  were  divided  into 
sections.     However  valuable  might  be 
the  tachnical  provisionB  formulated  by 


Lord  Blackburn,  Mr.  Justice  Lush,  and 
Mr.  Justice  Stephen,  the  Government 
would  not  find  the  House  disposed  to 
accept  en  hloe  the  provisions  of  the  Bill 
embodying  the  law  as  it  affected  every 
citizen.    He  asked  the  Goverment  whe- 
ther it  would  not  be  well  to  draw  a  line 
between  what  was  merely  technical  and 
what    was    political  and  social.      The 
House  would  no  doubt  accept  the  former 
on  the  recommendation  of  the    much 
respected  Members  of  the  Commission ; 
but  to  the  other  sections  the  fullest  con- 
sideration must  be  given.     He  felt  sure 
that  if  the  Bill  should  be  submitted  to 
the  House  as  a  whole  there  would  not 
be  time  to  pass  it  into  law  in  one  Ses- 
sion.   With  respect  to  the  two  other 
legal    measures    which  had  been    an- 
nounced— ^the  Bankruptcy  Bill  and  the 
Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill — not  knowing 
on  what  lines  they  were  drawn  he  should 
not  offer  any  opinion  which  could  only 
be  hypothetical.     He  would  only  say  if 
the  latter  Bill  was  similar}  to  that  which 
the  Secretary  of  State  had  formerly  in- 
troduced he  should  agree  with  the  prin- 
ciple, but  the  details  would  be  matter 
for  examination.    There  was  one  other 
matter  to  which  he  wished  to  refer,  and 
was  it  to  ask  what  had  been  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  in  Cyprus  up  to 
this  time.     The  Attorney  General  had 
told  them  when  the  House  last  met  that 
the  law  of  Cyprus  was  clear  and  distinct 
— the  Colony  nad  been  ceded  to  us,  and 
therefore  the  law  which  existed  there 
was  valid  till  some  other  law  was  intro- 
duced, but  time  had  passed,  and  the 
prophecies  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gen- 
tleman had  not  been  fulfilled  ;  therefore 
he  wished  to  know  what  was  the  state 
of  the  law  in  that  Island,  and  how  it  was 
administered.     He  was  told   an  Ordi- 
nance had  been  sent  out  to  Cyprus,  but 
was  not  yet  published.    The  people  of 
this  country  had  a  right  to  know  what 
the  law  of  Cyprus  was  as  well  as  the 
people  of  that  Island.    He  understood 
that  at  the  present  moment  there  was 
perfect  chaos  in  the  Island,  and  that 
British  subjects  had  been  denied  justice. 
He  had  been  informed  that  an  English 
barrister  of  the  Middle  Temple  had  not 
been  permitted  to  practise  in  the  Courts 
of  Larnaca  because  he  had  not  obtained 
the  permission  of  the  Turkish  Minister, 
and  that  that  had  been  supported  by  Sir 
Gamfft  Wolseley.  Was  that  so  ?  Surely 
he  was  not  pressing  the  Government 
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too  strongly  to  say  whether  they  were 
aware  of  that  fact.  Did  the  Foreign 
Office  know  of  those  things ;  and,  if  so, 
had  any  objection  been  taken  to  the 
course  which  had  been  pursued  towards 
British  subjects  ?  He  hoped  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  his  reply, 
would  give  some  answer  to  this  com- 
plaint. 

Mr.  BOURKE  said,  that  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  (Sir  Henry  James) 
had  pointedly  alluded  to  him  he  must  say 
that  the  matter  referred  to  had  not  been 
brouj^ht  ofHcially  before  him  at  the 
Foreign  Office,  and  therefore  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  give  an  answer 
at  that  moment ;  but  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  would  put  a  Ques- 
tion on  the  Notice  Paper  there  would 
be  the  necessary  inquiry  into  the 
matter. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  that 
before  he  alluded  to  the  Irish  questions 
which  had  been  brought  forward  he 
would  first  of  all  refer  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cyprus.  As  he  understood 
the  matter  this  country  was  not  mistress 
of  the  Island,  and  they  merely  held  a 
tenancy,  and  whether  they  were  to  be 
masters  there  or  not  remained  to  be  de- 
termined. He  objected  to  the  building 
of  harbours,  or  the  outlaying  of  any  ex- 
penditure in  regard  to  Cjrprus,  unless 
the  money  could  be  provided  from  the 
Bevenue.  In  regard  to  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Acts,  the  Committee,  after  due 
consideration,  arrived  at  certain  conclu- 
sions in  which  were  shown  the  necessity 
for  legislation,  so  that  it  would  be  a 
great  breach  of  duty  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Gk)vernmont  if  they  were  not 
acted  up  to,  and  he  trusted  that  an  Act 
of  Parliament  would  be  passed  embody- 
ing tlio  Hesolutious  of  the  Committee. 
He  now  turneil  to  what  he  looked  upon 
as  a  very  meagre  programme,  which 
they  had  set  forth  for  Ireland,  and 
which  would  cause  very  great  disap- 
pointment amongst  all  olaasee  in  that 
country.  He  listened  with  profound  re- 
spect to  the  warnings  given  by  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Ealdare  (Mr.  Cogan), 
a  Gentleman  of  moderate  opinions,  who 
did  not  hesitate  to  express  the  bad  effects 
which  would  be  moauced  on  the  minds 
of  all  classes  in  Ireland  by  the  neglect 
of  the  greatest  interests  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  with  reference  to  that 
country.  An  hon.  and  g^ant  Member 
from  Scotland  (General  Sir  George  Bal- 
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four)  had  received  the  assurance  of  the 
Home  Secretary  that  Bills  would  be  in- 
troduced in  reierence  to  Scotland;  but 
he  would  recommend  that  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  not  to  place  too  much  re- 
liance upon  that  assurance,  for  he  (Mr. 
O'Shaughnessy)  in  December  last  com- 
plained that  no  Irish  measures  had  been 
mentioned  in  the  Queen's  Speech,  and 
ho  and  the  Irish  Members  were  told  to 
bo  full  of  hope  as  they  did  not  know 
wliat  good  things  were  in  store  for  them, 
lie  would  not  be  surprised  if  Scotland 
did  not  agitate  for  Home  Bule  as  well 
as  Ireland,  considering  that  they  had 
similar  complaints  to  make  of  the  neg- 
lect of  their  interests.  The  only  Irish 
question  alluded  to  in  the  programme 
was  the  Grand  Jury  Question,  and  at  the 
end  there  was  a  general  allusion  to  some 
other  topics  which  might  fairly  form 
subjects  of  leg^lation.  He  looked  for- 
ward with  great  interest  to  the  Grand 
Jury  Law  Amendment  Act  that  it  should 
be  properly  framed ;  but  the  conduct  of 
tlie  Government  during  the  last  Session 
did  not  encourage  them  to  hope  for 
much.  He  thought  that  they  might  not 
have  expected  to  be  put  to  the  trouble 
of  discussing  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise of  Irish  towns,  for  upon  every 
occasion  the  Press  of  this  country  had 
almost  unanimously  said  that  they  de- 
served to  be  victorious  in  this  respect. 
He  would  now  pass  from  that  question 
to  one  which  was  of  the  most  import- 
ance to  Ireland  at  this  moment,  and 
that  was  the  question  of  University 
Education,  and  on  that  subject  he 
thought  they  were  entitled  to  expect 
that  the  Gt>vemment  would  tell  them 
what  were  their  real  intentions.  Even 
at  that  stage  of  the  debate,  and  at  that 
hour  of  the  evening,  they  ought  to  be 
informed  whether  the  Government  did 
or  did  not  intend  during  the  present 
Session  to  fulfil  the  promises  which  had 
been  made.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  when 
dealing  with  the  Intermediate  Education 
BiU,  said  he  looked  forward  to  crowning 
the  edifice  in  Ireland  by  passing  such 
legislation  with  regard  to  University 
Education  as  would  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  country.  Now,  he  would 
not  relv  too  much  upon  a  promise  which 
might  oe  out^f  date,  or  upon  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  alleged — perhaps 
truly  and  perhaps  ftdsely — to  have  taken 
place  between  the  Government  and  those 
who  had  the  confidence  of  the  people  of 
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Ireland  on  this  subject ;  but  he  would 
come  to  a  speech  which  was  made  a  few 
dajs  ago  at  the  Mansion  House  in 
Dublin  by  the  Duke  of  Marlborough, 
the  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  which  he  ms- 
tinctly  admitted  this  question  of  Uni- 
versity Education  was  one  in  the  first 
rank  of  importance,  and  he  said  that 
this  year  or  some  other  it  must  be  dealt 
with.  He  further  expressed  the  anxiety 
of  his  Party  to  deal  with  it.  The  speech 
of  the  Lord  Lieutenant  was  followed  by 
one  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland,  whom  he 
rejoiced  to  see  at  his  post.  That  was  a 
mysterious  speech,  because,  as  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  said,  it  was  addressed 
to  the  common  sense  and  moderation  of 
the  Irish  people.  He  wanted  Irishmen 
to  reduce  their  demands  to  moderate 
dimensions  so  that  some  settlement 
might  be  arrived  at,  and  this  question 
bo  no  longer  made  a  business  of  battle- 
dore and  shuttlecock.  Of  course,  the 
Chief  Secretary  did  not  bind  himself  to 
anything  by  that  expression,  but  he  did 
admit  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  the 
question  ;  and  he  would  now  ask  him — 
and  he  thought  he  was  quite  within  his 
right  in  so  doing — whether  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  do  any- 
thing during  the  present  Session  on  the 
subject?  Her  Majesty's  Government 
had  considerable  encouragement  to  give 
a  favourable  answer  to  the  question. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, speaking  on  this  delicate  ana  in- 
teresting subject,  announced,  as  he  was 
informed — for  he  was  not  present  in  the 
House  at  the  moment — that  difficulties 
lay  in  the  way  of  dealing  with  it  by  one 
Party  which  did  not  stand  in  the  way 
of  its  settlement  by  the  other.  In  fact, 
he^  believed  the  noble  Marquess  had 
said  that  he  expected  the  question  would 
be  dealt  with  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. Under  these  circumstances,  let 
the  Government  state  what  they  really 
intended  to  do,  and  let  them  not  be 
afraid  to  put  forward  their  programme 
in  this  naatter.  They  could  not  complain 
tliat  any  topic  upon  which  they  had 
hitherto  legialatod  for  the  Irish  people, 
even  including  the  Coercion  Bill,  had 
hot  been  fairly  and  frankly  discussed, 
and  whenever  Irish  matters  had  been 
introduced  they  had  been  properly  dis- 
cussed. Therefore,  if  the  Government 
would  introduce  a  measure  on  Irish 
TTniversity  Education  it  would  be  fairly 


discussed ;  and  if  the  Bill  was  rejected 
it  would  not  inflict  upon  them  any  very 
wonderful  defeat,  because  Bills  of  their 
own  had  been  thrown  out  on  previous 
occasions  and  the  Government  still  ex- 
isted. At  all  events,  he  thought  the 
Lrish  people  had  a  right  to  know  what 
the  intentions  of  the  Government  were. 
He  now  desired  to  refer  to  the  question 
of  the  Land  Laws,  which  was  one  which 
could  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  its 
present  condition.  It  was  not  merely  a 
matter  which  concerned  the  comfort  and 
existence  of  the  farming  classes  in  Ire- 
land, but  it  concerned  the  consumer  in 
England.  In  the  present  state  of  the 
relations  between  the  landlords  and 
tenants  in  Ireland,  the  people  of  Eng 
land  who  purchased  from  the  people  of 
Ireland  did  not  get  one-half  out  of  the 
produce  of  the  land  which  the  land 
could  give  them ;  and  this  was  directly 
traceable  to  the  existing  law.  Ireland 
could  not,  perhaps,  expect  that  any 
broad  and  liberal  view  would  be  taken 
of  this  subject  by  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment ;  but  with  regard  to  the  pur- 
chases by  tenants  through  the  medium 
of  the  Landed  Estates  Court,  there  was 
a  perfect  and  necessary  case  made  out 
for  legislation.  Certain  clauses  of  the 
Act  of  Parliament  were  a  complete 
failure  as  far  as  the  object  for  which 
they  were  framed  was  concerned,  and  a 
Committee  of  this  House  had  reported 
in  favour  of  the  alteration.  Could  any 
case  be  stronger?  There  were  other 
branches  of  the  Land  Act  besides  the 
Bright  clauses  which  had  been  a  failure  ; 
and  even  Irish  Northern  landlords  in 
this  House  had  been  forced  to  admit  an 
alteration.  They  had  heard  something 
to-night  about  a  Valuation  Bill  for  Eng- 
land. He  hoped  they  were  not  threatened 
with  a  valuation  for  Ireland.  Practi- 
cally the  present  valuation  of  the  coun- 
try meant  that  the  landlord  was  entitled 
to  demand  a  rent  something  like  a  third 
over  the  present  valuation.  An  altera- 
tion of  the  law  would  give  landlords 
another  argument  for  increasing  rents, 
and  that,  with  the  fall  in  the  value  of 
land  in  Ireland,  would  be  a  great  in- 
justice. These  were  matters  which  it 
was  a  dutv  on  the  part  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers to  bring  prominently,  and  even 
pressingly,  under  the  notice  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  their  intention  to  do  so.  If 
they  did  not,  he  thought  they  had  no 
bucineM  there* 
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The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE:  Sir,  I  am  perfectly  aware  I 
have  no  right  to  address  the  House  a 
seoond  time ;  but  under  the  present  pecu- 
liar circumstances,  I  think  1  may  claim 
the  indulgence  of  the  House  to  offer  a 
few  observations  upon  some  remarks 
that  have  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  evening.  I  will  say,  in  the  first 
place,  that  I  have  not  been  surprised  at 
the  observations  which  have  been  made 
upon  the  omission  from  the  list  of  mea- 
sures which  I  mentioned  to  the  House 
of  a  good  many  Bills  on  subjects  which 
are  interesting  both  to  hon.  Members 
and  the  House  at  large.  But  I  must 
point  out  to  the  House  that,  as  to  the 
list  which  I  mentioned,  the  Govern- 
ment, in  deciding  upon  the  course  that 
should  be  taken,  felt  that  there  was  a 
danger  to  be  guarded  against — ^namely, 
the  danger  of  smothering  legislation  by 
proposing  too  large  a  number  of  subjects 
at  once.  And,  undoubtedly,  the  error 
which  we  sometimes  fall  into  of  announc- 
ing a  very  large  number  of  measures, 
all  more  or  less  important  and  interest- 
ing, has  the  effect  of  rendering  it  very 
di&cult  to  proceed  with  and  pass  any 
measure  at  all.  The  other  day,  when 
we  were  considering  what  should  be  the 
statement  to  be  made  to  Parliament,  I 
wrote  a  line  to  the  Government  drafts- 
man, and  requested  him  to  send  me  a 
note  stating  the  preparation  of  the  dif- 
ferent Government  Bills  that  had  been 
intrusted  to  him  for  preparation,  and  in 
reply  he  sent  me  back  a  list  of  18  Bills, 
all  of  considerable  interest.  Four  of  the 
principal  Bills  which  I  have  mentioned 
were  not  included  in  that  list,  because 
they  had  been  prepared  in  other  De- 
pai'tments.  It  was,  therefore,  perfectly 
obvious  that  if  we  had  proposed  to  in- 
troduct?  a  very  large  number  of  Bills, 
and  had  stated  that  that  was  the  pro- 
gramme of  the  Session,  we  should  have 
been  not  only  exposed  to  considerable 
ridicule,  but  justly  reprobated  for  mak- 
ing an  impracticable  proposal.  We 
should  have  been  told  that  we  were 
making  a  great  show,  and  would  ac- 
complish nothing.  We  thought  it  wiaer 
and  better,  and  more  oonvement  for  the 
House,  that  we  should  make  a  selection 
of  a  smaller  number  of  measures;  but  I 
admit  that  that  selection  was  a  matter 
of  difficulty,  and  that  there  are  measures 
of  importance  that  have  been  referred 
to  wmoh  W9  must  consider  as  indadad 


in  the  prog^ramme  of  the  Session.  We 
shall  do  the  best  we  can  to  fulfil  that 
programme,  and  in  addition  to  the  Bills 
I  have  mentioned,  I  hope  that  a  few 
others  not  imimportant  or  uninteresting 
will  be  brought  forward  and  considered 
before  the  end  of  the  Session.  I  can 
well  understand  the  remarks  that  have 
been  made  by  hon.  Members,  and  espe- 
cially by  hon.  Gentlemen  who  represent 
Irish  constituencies,  as  to  what  they 
seem  to  look  upon  as  the  inadequacy  of 
our  proposals  with  respect  to  Ireland. 
I  trust,  however,  they  "wQl  find  that  we 
are  not  inattentive  to  Irish  wants ;  while 
we,  at  the  same  time,  do  the  best  we 
can  in  the  way  of  legislating  for  the 
whole  of  the  country,  and  imdoubtedly 
for  Ireland  as  a  part  of  the  country. 
Our  sins,  I  think,  have  been  made  to 
appear  a  little  worse  than  they  are  by 
the  remarks  of  some  hon.  Gentlemen. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Galway  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry),  for  instance,  went  to 
the  extent  of  saying  that  we  were  ab- 
staining from  introducing  any  measure 
of  importance  with  respect  to  Irish  mat- 
ters, and  not  only  were  we  going  to  in- 
troduce coercive  regulations  for  restrict- 
ing the  rights  of  minorities — which  I 
hope  he  wiU  see  by  the  Besolutions  is 
not  the  case — but  that  we  even  declined 
to  take  notice  of  so  important,  but  com- 
paratively minute,  a  matter  as  the  re- 
commendations of  the  Committee  which 
inquired  into  the  condition  and  manage- 
ment of  the  Public  Works  Department 
in  Ireland.  He  made  an  observation  in 
reference  to  what  was  said  at  an  earlier 
stage  of  the  evening  as  to  its  not  bein;^ 
our  intention  to  call  upon  the  Chairman 
of  that  Board  to  tender  his  resignation. 
I  do  not  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
we  imdervalue  the  Beport  of  that  Com- 
mittee upon  which  the  hon.  Members 
for  Galway  and  Wexford  gave  their  as- 
sistance. To  a  certain  extent  it  may 
throw  light  on  some  of  the  questions 
which  are  brought  before  us  with  regard 
to  Ireland.  At  the  present  time,  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  Board  of  Works  in 
Ireland  is  very  much  over- weighted  with 
business.  We  are  seriously  considering 
whether,  even  for  the  performance  of  its 
present  functions,  it  may  not  be  neces- 
sary to  strengthen  it,  and  it  is  possible 
that  proposals  mapr  be  made  whicn  would 
add  to  its  functions.  Hon.  Members 
for  Ireland  will  remember  that  we  are 
now  Approaching  th«  tim«  when  the 
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Commission  on  tho  Irish  Church  Tem- 
poralities has  nearly  completed  the  10 
years  for  which  it  was  originally  ap- 
pointed, and  it  will  very  soon  become  a 
matter  of  importance  that  we  should 
consider  what  is  to  be  done,  both  as  to 
the  future  administration  of  that  large 
fund,  and  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it  is 
to  be  applied.  A  portion  was  taken  out 
of  that  fund  last  year  and  was  applied 
to  purposes  connected  with  Intermediate 
Education  in  Ireland  ;  and,  so  far  as  we 
have  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  watching 
that  experiment,  it  appears  to  be  work- 
ing successfully.  But  it  is  one  of  very 
recent  growth,  and  it  requires  some 
little  time  to  watch  carefully,  and  to  see 
how  the  experiment  is  likely  to  suc- 
ceed. Even  after  that  sum  has  been 
taken  from  the  Church  surplus  a  very 
considerablo  amount  remains  to  be  dis- 
posed of,  and  the  mode  in  which  that 
amount  is  to  be  disposed  of  is  a  Ques- 
tion requiring  very  deep  considera- 
tion. I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that 
there  is  one  object  to  which  a  portion  of 
it  may  be  very  properly  applied;  and 
although  I  am  not  at  this  moment  in  a 
position  to  state  exactly  how  it  can  be 
done,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  portion  of 
that  fund  could  be  made  use  of  in 
settling  a  question  of  great  interest  and 
some  difficulty — with  regard  to  the 
pensions  which  are  to  be  granted 
to  the  teachers  in  Irish  elementary 
schools.  I  hope  we  may  be  able  to 
make  a  proposal  on  that  subject  which 
may  be  of  advantage  in  helping  to- 
wards a  settlement  of  the  question. 
It  is  one  of  ^reat  importance  to  Irish 
Members,  and  one  to  which  we  have 
had  our  attention  directed  for  several 
years.  Whether  beyond  that  any  ar- 
rangement can  be  made  for  the  applica- 
tion of  the  surplus  to  public  objects  in 
Ireland  is  a  matter  requiring  great  con- 
sideration; and  it  is  also  a  matter  for 
consideration  how  far  the  strengthening 
of  the  Irish  Board  of  Works  may  be 
made  to  bear  on  any  arrangements  that 
may  be  introduced  for  deskHnff  with  the 
funds  arising  from  the  surplus  of  the 
Church  temporalities.  These  are  mat- 
tors  which  I  hope  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gtilway  and  others  will  understand  that 
we  are  not  forgetting,  or  passing  over 
without  consideration.  I  am  not,  at 
the.  present  moment,  in  a  position  to 
make  any  proposals  on  the  subject; 
but  the  matter  is  receiving  our  atteative 


consideration.  There  are  other  mea- 
sures besides  those  relating  to  Ireland, 
which  have  been  adverted  to,  and  with 
some  of  which  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
deal;  but  I  will  not  at  present  say 
more  with  reference  to  measures  relating 
to  that  country.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Beading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre)  has  put 
to  me  a  question  with  regard  to  legisla- 
tion affecting  merchant  seamen,  a  sub- 
ject to  which  he  has  always  paid  great 
attention.  There  is  a  measure  bearing 
upon  that  subject  among  those  to  which 
I  have  referred,  and  I  hope  it  may  be 
possible  to  make  a  proposal  dealing 
with  it.  It  is  a  subject  of  great  diffi- 
culty, and  it  has  not  been  placed  in 
front  because  I  am  not  able  to  say  how 
far  we  may  be  able  to  get  on  with  other 
measures.  I  confess  I  have  heard 
something  to-niffht  from  another  hon. 
Member  which  has  a  litUe  alarmed  me, 
even  as  to  getting  through  with  the 
measures  we  have  mentioned — I  allude 
to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Taunton  (Sir  Henry  James) — who  has 
told  us  that  a  number  of  questions  may 
be  raised  on  the  Criminal  Code  Bill. 
His  warning^,  however,  have  been  given 
in  a  most  courteous  manner,  and,  I  am 
sure,  in  a  very  friendly  spirit.  I  will 
not  take  note  now  of  what  has  been 
said  about  Scotch  measures,  although 
the  hon.  and  ffcdlant  Member  for  £an- 
cardineshire  (Sir  George  Balfour)  seems 
to  think  it  rather  hard  on  Scotland  that, 
because  she  is  a  well  -  governed  and 
peaceful  country,  she  should  not  have 
her  share  of  legislation.  No  doubt  we 
are  anxious  that  that  should  not  be  tho 
case ;  but  I  may  suggest  to  him  that  it 
is,  perhaps,  because  the  Scotch  are  a 
peaceful  and  well-governed  population 
that  they  need  legislation  rather  less 
than  any  other  part  of  the  country.  Be 
that,  however,  as  it  may,' I  hope  it  will 
be  foimd  that  Scotch  interests  nave  not 
been  omitted  from  our  consideration. 
I  now  pass  from  domestic  questions, 
merely  observing  that  I  disclaim  the 
extraordinary  construction  which  has 
been  put  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  rSir  Charles  W.  Dilke) 
on  some  words  whidi  fell  from  me  when 
he  said  I  attributed  the  distress  to  the 
frost.  The  observation  which  I  really 
made  was  to  the  effect  that  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  frost  might  have  led  to  a 
oertain  diminution  of  the  suffering  whi<:h 
unhappily  prevailed*    I  pass  from  these 
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domestic  matters,  and  wish  to  notice  [ 
one  or  two  questions  which  bear  on 
matters  of '  foreign  policy.  The  hon. 
Member  for  East  Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory) 
asked  a  question  about  extradition. 
There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  United 
States;  but  the  question  is  one  which 
is  under  the  serious  consideration  of  the 
Govenimont.  A  good  many  questions 
have  been  asked  about  Cyprus.  Amongst 
others,  it  has  been  asked  when  the 
Cyprus  Budget  was  to  be  brought  for- 
wittd.  I  used  the  phrase  **  Cyprus 
Budget,"  not  in  the  sense  of  a  Budget 
that  we  were  to  bring  forward  and  sub- 
mit to  special  discussion  in  this  House. 
What  I  said  was  that  when  the  state- 
ment of  the  revenue  and  expenditure 
of  Cyprus  was  laid  before  the  House 
hon.  Members  woidd  see,  I  hope,  b 
satisfactory  result.  I  hope  we  shall 
soon  be  in  a  position  to  lay  a  good  deal 
of  information  before  the  House  with 
respect  to  Cyprus ;  and  most  assuredly 
there  will  be  no  indisposition  to  lay  all 
the  information  that  can  properly  be 
laid  before  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Frome  (Mr.  H.  Samuelson)  has  given 
Notice  of  a  number  of  Motions  for 
Returns  respecting  Cyprus,  and  I  think 
there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  giving  a 
part  of  what  he  asks  for.  But  with 
regard  to  the  Motion  as  to  the  Commis- 
sioner, and  the  state  of  government  in 
the  Island,  I  think  it  better  that  we 
should  be  allowed  to  present  that  infor- 
mation in  as  convenient  a  way  as  we 
can.  We  have  heard  a  great  deal 
about  legal  questions,  and,  as  a  layman, 
I  must  confess  I  have  been  a  good  deal 

Euzzled  by  the  observations  that  have 
een  made.  So  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
there  was  a  complaint  made  by  an  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  that  barristers 
and  lawyers  were  not  allowed  to  practise 
in  the  Courts  in  Cyprus.  Now,  I  may 
observe,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  the 
administration  of  justice  in  Cyprus, 
though  a  little  irregular,  is  remarkably 
satisfactory  in  its  results.  There  is 
very  little  crime,  while  there  is  no  great 
difficulty  in  procuring  iustice  in  civil 
cases.  I  do  not  know  that  the  difficul- 
ties of  the  lawyers  are  so  very  serious ; 
but,  at  any  rate,  we  are  anxious  to 
remove  whatever  irregularities  may 
exist.  Certainly,  it  is  satisfactory  to 
think  that  in  an  Island  where  there  has 
been  a  great  deal  of  corruption  so 
great  a  i^orm  has  been  iastitated  in 
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so  short  a  time,  that  crime  has  much 
decreased,  and  that,  so  far  as  corruption 
among  high  authorities  goes,  it  is 
almost  unknown.  We  may  be  tolerably 
satisfied  with  the  general  progress  of  tho 
Island.  With  regard  to  theCapi  tulations, 
I  think  a  great  deal  more  is  made  of  that 
point  than  is  needed,  and  difficulties 
have  been  somewhat  conjured  up  on 
the  subject.  No  doubt  there  are  incon- 
veniences and  questions  which  have  to 
be  considered ;  but  there  have  been  no 
difficulties  between  us  and  foreign  Go- 
vernments. There  have  been  commu- 
nications with  these  Governments ;  but 
the  real  point  is,  the  Capitulations  were 
introduced  because  of  the  extremely 
bad  administration  of  justice  under  tho 
Turkish  system,  and  it  was  found  neces- 
sary for  foreign  Powers  to  guard  them- 
selves against  the  consequences  of  tho 
bad  administration  of  justice.  But  the 
bad  administration  of  justice  having 
ceased,  the  Capitulations  will  naturally 
fall  to  the  ground.  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  difficulties  conjured  up  will 
prove  to  be  much  of  the  same  shadowy 
character  as  the  difficulty  mentioned 
just  now,  arising  from  the  fact  tliat 
English  subjects  have  no  appeal  to 
the  Turkish  Court  at  Khodes  from  the 
English  Court  at  Cyprus.  The  n<)ble 
Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Harting- 
ton)  put  a  question  to  me  with  regard 
to  a  subject  upon  which  reports  have 
appeared  —  the  proposal,  namely,  fur 
a  joint  occupation  of  Roumelia  after 
the  Bussian  troops  have  been  with- 
drawn. The  state  of  the  case  is  this 
—  that  during  the  Congress  of  Berlin 
the  idea  was  put  forward  that  in  case 
any  disaster  should  arise  after  the 
Russian  occupation  it  should  bo  reme- 
died by  a  joint  occupation.  Austria  and 
England  approved  of  it,  but  Russia  op- 
posed it,  and  the  other  Powers  expressed 
no  opinion,  and  no  decision  was  arrived 
at.  The  subject  was  mentioned  in  con- 
fidential communications  between  the 
other  Powers ;  but  it  has  not  advanced 
beyond  the  point  at  which  it  was  left  in 
Berlin.  We  have  not  heard  much  of  it 
lately ;  and  it  is  believed  that  it  is  a 
subject  which  the  Porte  does  not  look 
with  any  favour  upon;  and  the  other 
Powers  look  with  indifference  upon  it. 
With  regard  to  Greece,  I  do  not  know 
if  there  is  much  to  be  said  at  the  pre-' 
sent  moment.  The  proceedings  with 
tegard  to  G^reeoe  are  founded  on  the  re* 
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oommendations  of  the  Congress,  and  ne- 
gotiationfi  are  proceeding.  I  tliink  there 
has  been  some  misapprehension  in 
stating  that  they  were  broken  off. 
They  are  still  going  on,  but  I  am  not 
in  a  position  to  say  anything  about  their 
progress.  With  regard  to  the  remain- 
ing question  of  India  and  Afghanistan, 
the  noble  Lord  asked  when  we  should 
bo  in  a  position  to  make  a  statement  as 
to  the  views  of  the  Government  with  re- 
gard to  the  final  settlement  of  that  ques- 
tion. I  had  hoped  that  we  should  by  now 
have  been  in  a  position  to  make  a  state- 
ment, but  we  must  wait  for  a  short 
time.  I  hope  we  shall  soon  be  in  a 
position  to  make  that  statement.  We 
have  obtained  the  point  we  wished  to 
obtain  ;  but  the  disappearance  of  Shere 
Ali  has  rendered  it  dimcult  to  find  the 
moans  of  treating  with  any  authority  in 
Afghanistan.  Still,  I  do  not  think  that 
that  will  prevent  us  from  making  a  satis- 
factory settlement.  The  House  must 
not  run  away  with  the  idea  that  there 
are  groat  advances  and  annexations  in 
contemplation.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
General  (Sir  George  Balfour)  asks  for 
some  information  with  regard  to  the 
Eevenues  of  India  and  the  effect  that 
this  expenditure  will  have  on  them. 
That  is  a  very  natural  question  for  him 
to  ask.  At  present  I  cannot  give  any- 
thing like  an  Indian  Budget ;  but  in  the 
course  of  a  few  weeks — mdeed,  in  less 
than  a  fortnight — I  think  we  may  ex- 
pect to  have  a  Financial  Statement  made 
by  the  Finance  Minister  of  India,  and 
we  shall  then  know  in  what  precise 
condition  the  Eevenues  of  India  stand. 
But  a  communication  has  been  made  to 
us  of  a  general  character  with  regard  to 
tho  expense  which  has  been  occasioned 
by  the  military  operations,  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  degree  in  which  the 
financial  position  of  India  is  likely  to  be 
affected  by  that  very  remarkable  cir- 
cumstance, the  depreciation  of  the  silver 
currency,  which,  oy  affecting  the  rate 
of  exchange,  does  add  £3,000,000  or 
£4,000,000  a-year  to  the  cost  of  the 
Administration.  And  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  Government  of  India 
have  intimated  to  us  that  they  are  de- 
sirous of  making  a  proposal  that  the 
Imperial  Treasury  should  come  to  the 
assistance  of  India  by  advancing  a  loan 
not  exceeding  £2,000,000  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  without  interest.  I 
may  mention,   in   anticipation    of   the 


statement  to  be  made  by  the  Finance 
Minister  of  India  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  two,  that  the  loan  will  not  be 
made  in  the  present  financial  year,  but 
in  1879-80 ;  and  that  measure  is  one 
which,  if  it  can  be  taken  in  a  manner 
beneficial  to  India,  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment will  submit  with  great  con- 
fidence to  the  House  of  Commons. 
There  is  a  general  expression  of  opinion 
among  Indian  authorities  that  India 
ought  to  bear,  and  can  bear  ultimately, 
all  the  expenses  of  these  hostilities ;  and 
there  is  no  desire  on  the  part  of  India 
to  ask  for  or  aocept  aid,  except  in  the 
way  I  have  mentioned,  which  will  be  of 
very  considerable  advantage  and  assist- 
ance to  her.  I  have  taken  this  oppor- 
tunity of  stating  informally  the  pro- 
posal I  shall,  in  due  time,  make  to  the 
House.  I  will  only  add  that  I  hope 
the  spirit  which  has  prevailed  in  the 
House  during  this  discussion  is  to  be 
taken  as  an  indication  of  the  spirit  in 
which  we  shall  be  able  to  conduct  the 
Business  of  the  Session.  It  is  perfectly 
inevitable  that  there  should  be  great 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  the  course 
we  propose  to  take,  and  we  cannot  ex- 
pect our  measures  not  to  be  warmly  and 
fully  debated ;  but  I  feel  perfectly  con- 
vinced that  hon.  Members  will  best  do 
their  duty  to  those  whom  they  represent 
by  fair,  and  open,  and  reasonable  dis- 
cussion, and  by  meeting  in  a  correspond- 
ing spirit  the  efforts  we  shall  maxe  to 
promote  the  convenience  of  the  House. 
We,  on  our  part,  will  do  our  best  to 
bring  forward  our  measures  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  the  House  the  best  op- 
portunity for  discussing  them. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFSvEE  said,  he 
wished  to  remind  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman that  he  not  answered  his  ques- 
tion about  the  purchase  clauses  of  the 
Irish  Land  Act. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  remarked  that 
the  question  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  had  not  been  answered,  as  to 
taking  possession  of  the  Khurrum 
Valley. 

Mb.  0'8BLA.UGm*ESSY  also  re- 
minded  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  of  the 
Catholic  University  Question. 

The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHB- 
QIJER  remarked  that  there  were  many 
cases  in  which  it  was  understood  that 
when  oommunioations  and  requests  were 
made  and  no  answer  wm  given,  the 
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matter  could  not  at  the  present  time  be 
answered.    He  was    not    prepared    to 
make  any  proposition,  or  to  intimate,  on 
the  part  of  the  G-ovemment,  that  tiiey 
had  any  proposal  to  make  in  regard  to 
two  of  the  subjects  mentioned.    They 
deserved  the  most  serious  consideration; 
but  ho  thought  he  had  sufficiently  inti- 
mated   that  the  Gbvemment   had    no 
roposals  to  make  at  the  present  time, 
'hey  had  no  proposals  to  make  as  to 
the  Irish  Land  Clauses.    They  did  not 
undervalue  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee ;  but  although  he  might  say, 
speaking  for  himself,  that  there  were 
recommendations  which    he  could  not 
accept  or  agree  to,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  say  that  there  were  not  clauses  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Government 
had  been  directed,  but  they  had  not  at 
present  any  proposal  to  make.    With 
^speot    to    tke  ^urrum  district,  he 
hoped,  before  long,  to  be  able  to  state 
what  were  the  proposals  of  the  Govern- 
ment   and    the  contemplated  arrange- 
ments in  regard  to  the  Afghan  Frontier. 
Majob  NOLAN  said,  that  Irish  Mem- 
bers were  placed  in  the  most  difficult 
possible  position,   for  the  reason  that 
the  right   hon.   Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary,  in  the  most  pleasant  manner, 
last    December,    promised    that    there 
were  many  messages  of  peace  for  Ire- 
land in  preparation.     However,  the  only 
mention  oi  Ireland  in  the  speech  was 
the  Grand  Jurv  Question.    There  was 
not  only  no  reference  to  the  University 
Question,  but  no  reference  to  the  gpreat 
Question  in  which  the  Irish  people  were 
deeply  interested — the  Land  Question. 
As  to  the    University  Question,    they 
were  told  that  many  Bills  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  draftsman ;  and  that  such 
difficulties  were  found  with  them  that 
no  University  Bill  could  be  entertained. 
The  leading  papers  of  England  had  been 
led  to  believe  that  the  Government  were 
doinff  something,  and  yet  it  came  on  hon. 
Meinoers  by  surprise  that  no  reference 
whatsoever  was  made  to  the  subject. 
There  had  been  little  time  for  consulta- 
tion, but  short  as  the  time  was,  he  had 
written  out  an  Amendment  which  he 
would  offer  as  a  protest  against  nothing 
being  done  in  the  matter.    He  would 
move  an  Amendment  to  the  Motion  that 
the  Speaker  leave  the  Chair  the  follow- 
ing words  : — 

"ThAttheomiMlonof  all  zeteoiM  to  l^gis- 
laUon  oa  tha  qastUoiif  of  Bifomi  In  ih«  Lftod 
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Laws  and  of  the  ITniveraity  Education  of  Ire- 
land, both  in  the  Queen's  Speech  and  in  the 
Statement  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
this  evening,  is  calculated  to  produce  g^reat 
discontent  in  Ireland,  and  is  an  ill  return  for 
the  increased  burthens  which  the  warlike  policy 
of  the  Govemment  is  calculated  to  entail  on 
the  Irish  as  well  as  on  the  British  people.  *' 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  seconded 
the  Amendment.     Until  the  question  of 
University  Education  was  dealt  with  to 
the    satisfaction    of    the    Catholics    of 
Ireland,   there  could    be  no    religious 
equality  in  that  country  similar  to  that 
enjoyed  by  their  Protestant  fellow-coun- 
trymen.    He   had   indulged    the  hope 
that  when  the  question  of  religious  edu- 
cation was  disposed  of  they  would  be 
able  to  take  up  the  larger  question  of 
Primary  Education  in  Ireland,  and  deal 
with  the  whole  subject  without  taking 
note  of  religious  differences,  and  in  that 
way  doing  a  g^eat  benefit  to  the  coun- 
try.   What  the   G-ovemment  proposed 
in  the  shape  of  legislation  for  Ireland 
was  simply  to  take  away  a  Grand  Jury 
system  distasteful  to  the  people  of  Ire- 
land, and  give  them  one  in  iH  respects 
equally  objectionable.     Such  tinkering 
legislation  could  not  be  accepted.     That 
was  the  whole  sum  and  substance  of 
what    Ministers    proposed    to   do   with 
regard  to  Ireland.     The  Irish  people 
would  ask  themselves  whether  it  was 
worth  while  to  send  1 03  Irish  Members 
over  to  London  year  after  year  for  so 
small  a  boon.     He  denied  the  Constitu- 
tional right  of  that  House  to  legislate 
for  Ireland.     He  maintained  that  the 
English  Parliament  was  neither  willing 
nor  able  to  legislate   for  Ireland,  and 
that  he  was  justified  in  repudiating  the 
control  which  that  House  exercised  over 
Irish  affairs. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *♦  That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
'*  the  omission  of  all  reference  to  le^lation  on 
the  questions  of  Reform  in  the  Land  Laws  and 
of  the  UniTernty  Education  of  Ireland,  both  in 
the  Queen's  Speech  and  in  the  Statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  this  evening,  is 
calculated  to  produce  great  discontent  in  Ire- 
land, and  is  an  iU  return  for  the  increased 
burthens  which  the  warlike  ^licy  of  the  Go- 
vemment  is  calculated  to  entail  on  the  Irish  as 
well  as  on  the  British  people," — (JViq/br  Xohn,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
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Mb.  p.  MAETIN  said,  the  people  of 
Ireland  were  dissatisfied  at  the  manner 
in  which  they  were  treatM.  Hopes 
were  continually  being  hdd  out,  to  be 
followed  by  disappointslent.  Univer- 
sity Education  had  been  for  years  the 
primary  erieyance  of  Ireland.  He 
charged  the  Govemment  with  having, 
through  the  newspapers  under  their 
contrm,  circulated  the  report  that  they 
intended  dealing  in  a  satisfetctory  man- 
ner with  the  Irish  Uniyersity  Question, 
and  then  withdrawing  from  what  they 
had  professed  their  anxiety  to  carry 
through  Parliament.  Lately  the  Law 
Adviser  of  the  Govemment,  attending  a 
meeting  of  an  Orange  Lodge,  to  cele- 
brate the  return  of  Conservative  Mem- 
bers, heard  it  stated  that  it  was  a  gross 
calumny  and  slander  on  the  Govemment 
to  suppose  for  one  moment  that  they 
had  any  intention  of  dealing  with  this 
University  Question.  It  might  be  said 
that  the  Eoman  Catholic  Prelates  of 
Ireland  had  made  demands  which  the 
Govemment  could  not  concede;  but 
those  Prelates  represented  not  merely 
the  feelings  and  wishes  of  their  flocks  in 
that  matter,  but  also  those  of  all  the 
educated  and  fair-minded  Protestants  in 
evenr  part  of  that  country.  When  the 
Englisn  Conservatives  had  adopted 
denominational  education  for  England, 
why  were  they  not  to  have  it  for  Ire- 
land? If  Ireland  had  been  a  depen- 
dent Colony  of  the  Crown,  she  would, 
like  our  omer  Colonies,  have  had  en- 
dowed Catholic  Colleges.  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  enumerated 
some  15  Bills  which  the  Govemment 
were  to  bring  forward,  and  out  of  the 
whole  number  there  was  only  one  for 
Ireland,  and  that  was  a  Bill  which  they 
had  indienantiy  rejected  last  year.  The 
people  of  Ireland  asked  for  bread ;  but 
they  found  that  they  onlv  received 
in  response  stones.  He  beueved  that 
the  course  the  Govemment  was  pur- 
suing would,  day  by  day,  render  them 
more  unpopular  with  all  classes  in  Ire- 
land. Anxious  though  he  was  to  facili- 
tate Business,  he  would  tell  the  Govem- 
ment that  they  would  hear  more  of  this 
question  of  University  Education  in 
Ireland,  as  the  Irish  Members,  in  justice 
to  their  constituents,  would  take  care 
that  it  should  on  every  possible  oppor- 
tunity be  continuously,  steadily,  and 
persistently  pressed  upon  the  attention 
of  the  House.     The  Land  Code,  too, 


was  a  subject  which  the  Irish  people 
demanded  to  have  considered,  and  ne 
maintained  that  at  a  time  of  g^at  dis- 
tress in  Ireland,  when  the  pressure  of 
taxation  was  so  severe,  it  was  the  duty 
of  Conservative  statesmen  to  speak 
some  consoling  words  to  people  who 
experienced  so  much  suffering.  It  was, 
also,  a  g^at  mistake  on  the  part  of  Her 
Majesty's  Govemment  to  suppose  that 
the  question  of  the  Board  of  Works 
was  a  mere  Departmental  one.  On  the 
contrary,  it  was  one  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible importance,  as  all  works  of  piiblic 
improvement  were  rendered  impossible 
on  account  of  the  confused  and  compli- 
cated character  of  the  code  which  that 
Board  had  to  administer.  He  warned 
the  Govemment  that  they  were  trifling 
with  the  Irish  people  by  dealing  as  they 
had  done  with  these  questions  of  Uni- 
versity Education  and  Land  Eeform.  If 
the.  Govemment  fancied  they  could  get 
rid  of  the  Irish  Members  by  mere 
mocking  phrases  they  would  find  they 
were  entirely  mistaken.  If  such  con- 
duct'were  persevered  in,  they  would 
find  the  people  rise  at  the  back  of  the 
Irish  Members,  and  show  the  Govern- 
ment the  necessity  of  being  as  alert  in 
remedial  measures  for  Irdand  as  they 
were  upon  the  Bills  promised  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 

Sib  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  he 
differed  with  his  hon.  Friends  who 
thought  theGt)vemment  wanted  to  hood- 
wink the  Irish  people  on  the  question 
of  University  Education.     For  his  own 

Sart,  he  viewed  the  matter  in  a  very 
ifferent  light,  and  he  believed  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentieman  who  led  that  House 
and  a  large  majority  of  the  Members  of 
the  Govemment  were  actuated  by  a  sincere 
desire  to  give  them  such  a  measure  as 
would  be  acceptable  to  the  Irish  people, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  confer  upon  them- 
selves a  great  amount  of  popularity. 
He  believed  that  imder  the  circum- 
stances the  mot  tPordre  had  been  given 
to  the  different  papers  in  the  interest  of 
the  Government,  and  that  the  leading 
journal  had  accordingly  written  those 
inspired  articles  which,  no  doubt,  every 
hon.  Gentieman  in  that  House  had 
read  within  the  past  fortnight.  The 
change  of  tone  on  tne  part  of  that  journal 
was  unusually  sudden.  From  holding  out 
the  g^atest  possible  hopes  upon  the  ques- 
tion of  Education  for  Ireland,  The  Times 
had  suddenly  turned  round,  and  then 
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every  man  at  all  oonversant  with  public 
affairs  asked  himself  what  had  created 
this  houl&versemenL  He  himself  did  not 
profess  to  very  acute  political  know- 
ledge ;  but  he  had  asked  several  persons 
in  town,  and  they  had  told  him  that  in 
this  proud  England  there  was  an  /m- 
perium  in  Imperio,  At  present  Lanca- 
shire ruled  the  British  Empire  in  the 
Cabinet  as  well  as  outside  it — ^it  was 
considered  a  little  Principality,  beautiful 
in  its  political  construction,  which  en- 
abled the  Tories  to  rule  in  England  as 
well  as  elsewhere.  As  a  consequence, 
the  wishes  of  the  right  hon.  G-entleman 
opposite  and  of  the  noble  and  learned 
Lord  who  introduced  the  Intermediate 
Education  Act  last  year  were  set  aside, 
because  certain  Lancastrians  said  to 
the  Government — *'Ye  shall  not  con- 
cede to  these  Irish  Catholics  what  we 
Evangelicals  of  Lancashire  toll  ye  ye 
shall  not  give."  They  represented  tJiat 
if  such  a  concession  were  made,  it  would 
be  all  up  with  Conservatives  in  Lanca- 
shire at  the  coming  Election.  This  was 
the  reason  why  the  wishes  of  4,000,000 
Catholics  in  L*eland  had  been  disre- 
garded. He  considered  such  a  result, 
arising  from  such  a  cause,  pitiable ;  and 
it  was  sad  to  see  the  right  hon.  G-entle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
contrary  to  his  own  inclinations,  rendered 
dumb  upon  this  question.  Were  this 
Governmental  change  of  front  owing  to 
the  action  of  the  Irish  Orangemen,  which 
he  did  not  believe,  he  could  understand 
the  situation.  The  Government  might 
say — "  They  supported  us  in  our  time 
of  deep  despondency,  and  we  shall  not 
forgot  them  now."  This  he  could  un- 
derstand. The  ancient  opponents  of 
Irish  rights  had  triumphed. 

"  Our  tyrants  then. 
Were  still  at  least  our  countrymen." 

But  he  felt  it  a  degradation  that  Ireland 
should  bo  sacrificed  to  the  intolerance  of 
a  single  English  county.  He  supposed 
his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend,  not  having 
given  Notice  of  his  Motion,  had  merely 
proposed  it  to  create  that  most  neces- 
sary discussion. 

Mr.  O'CLERY  said,  the  idea  which 
had  prevailed  during  the  last  10  days 
that  the  measure  on  University  Educa- 
tion had  collapsed  because  of  the  im- 
practicable pretensions  of  *the  Irish 
Catholic  Bishops  was  a  fallacy.  On  the 
oontrary,  they  earnestly  desired  a  set- 

Sir  Patrick  ffBrien 


tlement  of  the  question.  He  believed 
the  Ministry  were  really  deterred  from 
bringing  forward  a  measure  by  the  re* 
presentations  of  a  section  of  the  Irish 
Conservative  Members.  In  his  judg- 
ment, this  was  a  mistake  on  the  part  of 
the  Government,  who  ought  to  remem- 
ber the  support  they  received  from  the 
Irish  National  Eepresentatives  last  year 
on  the  Intermediate  Education  Question. 
Beyond  that,  so  far  as  the  Irish  Homan 
Catholic  Members  were  concerned,  he 
could  appeal  to  the  Government  to  say 
if  they  had  not,  during  the  five  years  the 
Government  was  in  power,  supported 
them  in  every  proposition  for  denomi- 
national education,  even  against  the 
English  Liberals. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  hon.  and  eallant  Gentleman 
who  had  moved  the  Amendment  (Major 
Nolan),  did  so  merely  as  a  means  of 
raising  a  discussion,  and  could  not  se- 
riously mean  in  that  attenuated  stete  of 
the  House  to  anticipate  any  decision 
which  the  House  would  have  other  op- 
portimities  of  coming  to  on  various  Irish 
questions.  The  Government  had  been 
diarged  with  entirely  neglecting  the  in- 
terests of  Ireland,  and  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  had  by  anticipation  de- 
nounced one  important  measure  which 
the  Government  intended  to  introduce — 
namely,  that  relating  to  Grand  Juries; 
and  it  had  been  alleged  that  the  mea- 
sure brought  in  last  year  had  been 
rejected  by  the  Representatives  of  Ire- 
land. He  failed  to  remember  any  occa- 
sion on  which  it  was  so  rejected.  The 
fact  was  that  many  hon.  Members  ex- 
pressed a  preference  for  going  on  with 
another  measure  which  it  was  known 
the  Government  had  prepared.  That 
other  measure — the  Intermediate  Edu- 
cation Bill — was  in  duo  course  intro- 
duced and  carried,  and  it  was  admitted 
that  it  deserved  the  thanks  of  the  people 
of  Ireland.  He  would  not  place  himself 
out  of  Order  by  attempting  to  give  any 
outline  of  the  Grand  Jury  Bill.  If  they 
were  to  discuss  at  that  early  period  every 
one  of  the  nine  measures  forshadowed  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  well 
as  the  other  measures  which  might  bo 
brought  in,  a  g^eat  deal  of  time  would 
be  wasted.  But  it  was  not  so  much  sins 
of  commission  as  sins  of  omission  that 
the  Qt)vemment  were  charged  with. 
They  were  told  that  they  were  trifling 
with  the  most  cherished  opinions  of  the 
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Xriflh  nation.  [''Hear,  hear!"  from 
Irith  Memhers,']  One  hon,  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  oharffed  the  Govern- 
ment with  having  suborned  the  Press 
and  having  inspired  articles  in  the  news- 
papers  

Majob  O'GOBMAN :  Hear,  hear!  so 
thev  have 

Mb.  p.  MABTIN  said,  he  had  never 
stated  that  the  Government  had  suborned 
the  Press.  What  he  did  say  was  that  the 
gentlemen  of  the  Press  seemed  to  anti- 
cipate what  the  Government  were  about 
to  do  from  time  to  time,  and  it  was  not  met 
by  any  denial  from  the  Government. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  most  distinctly 
begged  to  say  that  no  article  in  any 
newspaper  had  been  in  any  way  inspired 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government,  nor  did 
they  accept  the  slightest  responsibility 
for  any  opinions  expressed  by  the  Fourth 
Estate  of  the  Realm.  While  freely 
alluding  to  the  English  Press,  no  re- 
ference had  been  made  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen to  any  organs  of  opinion  in  the 
Sister  Island.  He  did  not  wish  to  follow 
up  the  matter  by  asking  the  reasons  for 
that  omission,  which,  however,  was  very 
marked,  and  seemed  to  call  for  some 
explanation.  If  that  subject  was  to  be 
further  dwelt  upon,  the  House  would  con- 
sider that  before  approachi^  a  question 
of  gravity  like  University  E^lucation  in 
Ireland  the  Government  should  have 
some  assurance  that  measures  likely  to 
commend  themselves  to  the  judgment 
of  Parliament  would  also  command  the 
confidence  of  the  people  for  whom  they 
were  intended.  Some  remarks  had  been 
made  on  certain  observations  of  his  own 
on  a  recent  occasion  at  the  Mansion 
House  in  Dublin  to  the  effect  that  the 
days  had  gone  by  when  this  question 
should  be  tossed  from  Party  to  Party 
like  a  mere  shuttlecock.  What  he 
had  said  was  that  the  question  of  In- 
termediate Education  had  proved  one 
thing  sufficiently  —  namely,  that  such 
a  subject  as  Education  would  never  be 
adequately  dealt  with  until  Party  spirit 
was  laid  aside.  That  Act  was  no  Party 
measure,  but  was  carried  with  the  gene- 
ral concurrence  of  all  Parties,  with  the 
exception  of  a  very  smaU  minority ;  and 
he  intimated  that  if  ever  a  time  came 
when  the  other  branches  of  the  Education 
Question  could  be  satisfactorily  settled  it 
would  be  in  some  similar  lull  of  Parly 
strife.  To  that  opinion  he  adhered.. 
He  knew  certain  hon,  Members  regretted 


that  Ministers  had  oome  to  that  decision, 
and  that  some  people  would  perhaps 
like  to  see  the  fortunes  of  an  Admims- 
tration  commanding  a  large  majority  in 
the  House  shipwrecked  on  this  Question; 
but  they  could  hardly  complain  if  those 
responsible  for  the  conduct  and  policy  of 
the  Government  did  not  see  matters  pre- 
cisely in  the  same  light.  Then  it  was 
said  that  the  ^eat  Land  Question  of 
Ireland  had  been  wholly  excluded. 
The  views  of  the  Government  might 
not  commend  themselves  to  all  parties 
interested ;  but  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Government  to  consider  carefully  the  line 
which  they  should  adopt  with  regard  to 
every  question.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  alluded  to  the  subject  of  land 
had  only  touched  one  portion  of  the  ques- 
tion— a  question  which  in  its  breadth 
might  be  described  as  consisting  of  pro- 
posals for  removing  a  certain  commodity 
called  land  from  the  persons  to  whom  it 
belonged  to  other  persons  to  whom  it  did 
not  belong.  The  suggestions  made  by 
the  Committee  over  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Reading  (Mr.  Shaw  Lefevre) 
had  presided,  and  which  dealt  only  with 
a  distinct  and  very  limited  portion  of 
what  was  known  generally  as  the  Land 
Question,  had  not  escaped  attention  ; 
but  while  there  were,  no  doubt,  matters 
to  be  commended  to  the  attention  of 
Parliament,  he  could  hold  out  no  hopes 
that  the  Government  would  be  pre- 
pared to  deal  with  the  subject  in  the 
comprehensive  manner  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Reading  urged  upon  the 
Committee.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
not  without  hope  that  on  that  subject 
they  would  be  able  to  make  some  rea- 
sonable suggestions  which  would  meet 
with  the  approval  of  Parliament.  Re- 
ference had  been  made  to  the  question 
of  the  re-construction  of  the  Board  of 
Works.  That  Board  was  entirely  under 
the  control  of  the  Treasury,  and  he 
was  informed  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  that  a  scheme 
relating  to  that  body  had  been  under 
the  consideration  of  his  Department, 
and  that  in  due  time  it  would  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House.  He  hoped  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  who  had 
brought  the  Amendment  forward  would 
not  attempt  by  pressing  it  to.  a  division 
to  obtain  a  snap  vote,  after  the  statement 
which  had  been  made  showing  that  the 
interests  of  Ireland  were  not  being 
neglected, 
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The  Mabqubss  of  HABTINGTON  : 
I  do  not  intend,  Sir,  on  this  occasion  to 
discuss  the  views  which  have  just  been 
expressed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  upon  what  he 
calls  the  g^eat  Irish  Land  Question,  or 
I  should  be  inclined  to  doubt  whether, 
holding  the  position  he  does,  it  is  alto- 
gether a  judicious  observation  on  his 
part  to  describe  in  a  mass  all  the 
schemes  which  have  been  proposed  for 
dealing  with  the  Land  Question  as 
schemes  for  depriving  one  set  of  people 
of  their  property  for  the  purpose  of 
transferring  it  to  another  set  of  people. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  recol- 
lects that  some  of  these  proposals  to 
which  he  is,  I  believe,  opposed,  are  ap- 
proved by  many  of  the  Members  from 
the  North  of  Lreland — Gentlemen  who 
generally  support  the  Gt)vemment — I 
think  he  may  find  reason  to  doubt  whe- 
ther he  has  used  an  altogether  judicious 
expression.  At  all  events,  the  principal 
measure  to  which  this  statement  refers 
is  that  which  has  been  under  the  con- 
sideration of  a  Committee  of  this  House. 
No  doubt,  the  principle  of  that  measure 
is  the  transfer  of  property  from  one  set 
of  holders  to  another ;  but  still  I  do  not 
think  there  is  any  objection  to  the  re- 
commendation of  the  Committee,  because 
the  transfer  will  only  take  place  upon 
just  and  equitable  principles,  as  fair  and 
advantageous  to  one  party  as  another. 
I  do  not,  however,  rise  to  reply  to  the 
remarks  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman. 
My  object  is  to  explain  the  reasons 
which  will  influence  me  in  the  vote  I 
am  about  to  give,  if  the  Amendment  is 
pressed  to  a  division.  I  am  very  far 
m>m  denying  that  the  Members  for  Ire- 
land may  not  have  very  considerable 
reason  to  complain  of  the  statement 
made  by  the  Government.  Still,  I  think 
there  are  very  grave  objections  to  the 

Eassing  of  any  Amendment  such  as  has 
een  proposed  by  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Gtdway  jMajor 
Nolan).  My  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  King's  County  (Sir  Patrick  O'Brien) 
has  stated,  as  one  of  these  reasons,  that 
it  is  inconvenient  that  we  should  be 
called  upon  at  a  moment's  notice  to  vote 
a  Eesolution  of  this  kind.  I  quite 
admit  the  force  of  the  argument  that 
has  been  used — ^that  until  me  statement 
of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  been 
made  it  was  impossible  to  know  what 
Irish  subjects  were  going  to   be  dealt 


with.  But  when  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man read  a  list  of  measures  to  be  dealt 
with  it  was  perfectihr  well  known  that 
neither  the  Irish  University  Question 
nor  the  Land  Question  were  intended  to 
be  handled  by  the  Gt)vemment  in  the 
present  Session.  I  think,  therefore,  it 
was  due  to  the  House  that  the  earliest 
possible  Notice  should  have  been  given 
of  this  Amendment,  and  that  when  the 
House  was  more  full  than  at  present. 
Hon.  Members  should  have  been  in- 
formed that  there  would  be  this  oppo- 
sition and  division.  But  besides  this 
objection,  there  are  others  which  have 
not  yet  been  referred  to.  I  think  this 
House  ou^t  io  be  very  careful  in  as- 
senting to  Kesolutions  of  this  kind,  and 
ought  to  be  sure  that  they  are  in  con- 
formity with  the  general  spirit  of  its 
proceedings.  Now,  I  believe  it  would 
be  a  proceeding  nearly,  if  not  alto- 
gether, unprecedented  to  vote  a  Eesolu- 
tion which  is  founded  not  upon  a  Bill, 
nor  upon  Papers  before  the  House,  but 
merely  upon  a  verbal  statement  made 
by  a  Minister.  As  far  as  I  could  catch 
the  words  of  the  Resolution  read  from 
the  Chair,  it  also  appears  to  me  to  be 
open  to  objection  of  another  kind.  I 
do  not  iMnk  it  is  usual,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  hardly  dignified  for  the  House 
to  state  that  a  certain  thing  is  an  ill  re- 
turn for  the  services  and  sacrifices  which 
the  Irish  people  are  called  upon  to  make. 
In  fact,  in  my  opinion.  Resolutions  of 
this  kind  ought  to  be  much  more  care- 
fully prepared  and  much  more  fully 
considerea  than  there  has  been  any  op- 
portunity for  doing  upon  this  occasion. 
However,  as  I  have  said,  I  do  not  wish 
to  deny  that  Irish  Members  have  some 
considerable  ground  for  complaint.  I 
have  already  referred  to  the  matter  of 
Irish  University  Education,  so  that  I 
need  not  say  any  more  on  that  subject. 
It  certainly  is  unfortunate  that  among 
all  the  subjects  for  legislation  at  their 
disposal  the  Gt)vemment  should  only 
have  a  Grand  Jury  Bill  to  offer  to  Ire- 
land. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chief  Secretai^  for  Ireland  said  ho  had 
no  reason  to  know  that  the  measure 
would  be  rejected  by  the  majority  of  the 
Irish  Members  because  they  had  not 
had  the  opportunity  of  considering  it ; 
but  there  was  a  feeling  showing  that 
the  lines  upon  which  it  was  formed  were 
not  such  as  were  calculated  to  give  satis- 
faction to  a  very  large  number  of  Irish 
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Members.  Befiidee,  there  ib  aomething 
in  the  past  histozy  of  these  Bills  which 
is  not  oaloulated  to  inspire  oonfidenoe. 
An  Irish  (}rand  Jury  BiU  has  been  pro- 
mised, and  generally  introduced,  in 
almost  every  Session  of  Parliament 
since  I  can  recollect,  but  they  have  very 
seldom  made  much  prog^ss ;  and  I  can- 
not very  much  wonder  that  Irish  Mem- 
bers should  consider  that  the  Bill  is 
introduced  very  much  as  a  matter  of 
form,  and  is  intended  to  share  the  fate 
of  all  its  predecessors.  Another  part 
of  the  statement  of  the  riffht  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
is  also,  I  think,  open  to  objection.  I 
understood  him  to  say  that  though  there 
was  only  this  legislation  to  be  offered 
to  Ireland  this  year  the  Govemment 
had  it  in  contemplation,  at  some  future 
time,  to  devote  some  part  of  the  Irish 
Church  surplus  to  the  payment  of  the 

fensions  of  the  Irish  School  Teachers, 
do  not  think  that  is  a  very  judicious 
proceeding  on-  the  part  of  the  Govem- 
ment. If  the  Govemment  has  mea- 
sures to  propose,  by  all  means  let  them 
bring  them  forward ;  but  I  hardly  think 
it  is  fair  to  treat  the  Irish  people  in  this 
way.  To  hold  out  these  promises  as 
bribes  for  good  conduct  on  their  part, 
and  to  tell  the  Irish  Members  that  if 
they  behave  well  they  will,  at  some  in- 
definite period,  be  indulged  with  another 
slice  of  the  Irish  Church  surplus.  That 
does  not  appear  to  me  to  be  a  dignified 
mode  of  treating  the  question,  and  I  re- 
gret that  the  sop  should  have  been  held 
out  by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
At  the  same  time,  while  I  sympathize 
with  the  complaints  of  the  Members 
from  Ireland,  it  is  quite  impossible  for 
me,  for  the  reasons  I  have  stated,  to 
support  the  Besolution. 

Mr.  MELDON  said,  he  wished  to 
make  but  one  observation  with  reference 
to  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chief  Secretary  that  night,  and 
the  one  with  which  he  favoured  them  at 
Dublin  recently.  Upon  the  good  taste 
of  the  latter  speech  he  did  not  intend  to 
comment.  It  had,  however,  made  a 
great  impression  upon  large  numbers  of 
the  people  of  Ireland.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  told  them  that  the  Govem- 
ment, while  admitting  the  importance  of 
the  University  Question,  did  not  think 
it  right  and  proper  to  introduce  any 
measure  on  the  subject,  because  it 
would  be  madiB  a  Party  question.    He 

VOIj.  OCXLIII.     [thibd  sekies.] 


had  also  read  a  speech  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  had  just  sat  down  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington)  at  Liverpool,  and 
it  had  ffiven  him  intense  satisfaction. 
That  feding  he  knew  was  shared  bv  a 
great  many  people  in  Ireland,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  noble  Lord 
declared  he  did  not  disapprove  of  the 
Govemment  introducing  a  measure  on 
this  question  of  Irish  Education,  and 
that  he,  for  one,  would  not  offer  any 
factious  opposition  to  it,  or  oppose  it  in 
any  Party  spirit,  if  the  measure  were 
such  as  had  been  suggested.  He  read 
that  speech  with  great  satisfaction,  and 
he  hoped  that  he  had  interpreted  its 
meaning  fairly.  If  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland  had  also  read  that  speech,  he 
(Mr.  Meldon)  did  not  understand  how 
he  could  have  made  the  announcement 
that  he  had  done.  He  must  say,  how- 
ever— and  he  said  it  with  deep  pain — that 
there  was  an  impression  abroad  in  Ire- 
land that  since  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  been  appointed  a  policy  of 
exasperation  had  been  initiated  and 
carried  out,  and  that  he  was  the  adviser 
of  it.  His  predecessor  did  not  do  much 
for  them  ;  but  he  showed  his  desire  for 
conciliation,  as  far  as  his  Party  would 
let  him  do  so.  [*'No,  no!'*]  He  was 
speaking  his  own  opinion.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  could  not  be  denied  that 
for  some  months  past  there  had  been 
a  policy  of  exasperation  tried  in  Ireland. 
It  should  be  clearlyunderstood,  also,  that 
they  had  not  taken  action  in  this  matter 
without  notice.  They  had  not  raised  a 
debate  on  the  principle  of  Land  Beform, 
or  of  the  establishment  of  a  University  ; 
but  they  did  say  that  it  was  the  duty  of 
the  Govemment,  after  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  at  Liverpool,  to  have  made 
some  proposal  to  the  House  on  these  two 
subjects. 

Mb.  GHAT  said,  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  opposed  the 
Amendment 'because  sufficient  Notice  of 
it  had  not  been  given,  and  because  it 
was  tmusual  to  oaso  an  Amendment 
upon  a  mere  verbal  statement.  But  he 
would  remind  the  House  that  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Galway  (Major  Nolan)  gave  Notice  of 
his  Amendment  immediately  after  it  had 
been  elicited  from  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  the  Government  were 
not  going  to  deal  with  the  question  of 
University  Education.  As  to  the  second 
point;    because   the    Govemment    had 

2  P 
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taken  the  unusual  course  of  not  making 
their  statement  of  domestic  policy  in  the 
form  of  an  Address  from  the  Crown, 
they  were  to  be  debarred  from  their 
Constitutional  right  to  move  an  Amend- 
ment. For  his  part,  he  thought  the 
responsibility  for  tnis  Amendment  should 
be  fairly  put  on  the  right  shoulders,  and 
those  shoulders  were  not  on  his  side  of 
the  House.  His  hon.  Friend  eave  as 
early  a  Notice  as  was  practicable,  and, 
therefore,  the  fault  that  it  was  not 
earlier  and  more  formally  before  the 
House  was  not  his ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
his  Party  was  justified  in  proceeding  to 
a  division.  There  might,  of  course,  be  a 
dilFerence  of  opinion  as  to  the  wisdom  of 
moving  such  an  Amendment,  with  so  many 
Irish  Members  absent ;  but  now  that  it 
had  been  moved  it  would  be  puerile  to 
withdraw  it,  and  therefore  he  hoped  it 
would  be  pressed  to  a  division.  As  to 
the  general  question,  he  thought  the 
Irish  Party  were  punished  in  a  way  that 
they  deserved  for  their  conduct  at  the 
opening  of  the  Session.  The  Irish  Party 
was  a  small  one,  and  it  could  only  make 
itself  respected,  and  its  influence  felt, 
by  strict  organization.  They  appeared, 
on  the  contrary,  to  be  uttOTiy  dis- 
organized. The  Government  and  the 
Government  organs  were  now  studiouslv 
formulating  the  idea  that  the  Irish 
Party,  which  at  one  time  was  formid- 
able, was  now  broken  up,  and  no  longer 
formidable  to  anybody.  The  Govern- 
ment assimied  that  statement  to  be  true, 
and  treated  Irish  Members  according  to 
the  strength  which  they  now  imagined 
them  to  possess.  He  and  his  Fnends 
would  take  that  lesson  to  heart.  They 
would  remember  the  contemptuous 
manner  in  which  the  Irish  nation  had 
been  treated,  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  by-and-bye  find  that 
the  Irish  Party  was  not  so  weak  and 
powerless  as  they  thought.  They  were 
promised  a  Gband  Jury  Bill,  which  the 
majority  of  the  Irish  Members  had 
already  rejected,  for  they  were  told  that 
the  measure  was  not  materially  changed 
from  that  of  last  year,  and  they  were 
also  to  be  treated  to  a  series  of  Resolu- 
tions calculated  to  curtail  the  rights  and 
powers  of  minorities.  That  was  the 
Ministerial  programme  as  regarded  Ire- 
land. It  would  create  considerable  ex- 
asperation in  that  country,  and  he  was 
certain  the  Irish  Members  were  only 
expressing  that  feeling  in  the  Beaolu- 

Mr,  Gray 


tion  which  had  just  been  moved.  He 
thought  the  Government  would  have 
done  far  better  if  it  had  attempted  to 
settle  the  question  upon  which  the 
hearts  of  the  Irish  people  were  bent, 
instead  of  proposing  a  series  of  gagging 
Resolutions ;  but  ne,  for  one,  was  not 
afraid  to  face  the  issue,  and  they  would 
soon  see  which  would  get  the  better 
of  it. 

Mb.  PAENELL  said,  if  he  spoke 
candidly  he  hoped  it  would  not  be 
thought  he  spoke  unwisely,  at  any  rate 
from  his  own  point  of  view.  It  was 
now  almost  a  matter  of  history  with  the 
Irish  Party  that  concessions  were  not  to 
be  won  from  any  English  Gt)vemment 
by  a  policy  of  conciliation.  At  the  bo- 
ginning  of  the  Session,  when  a  question 
of  the  utmost  importance  was  occup3dng 
the  attention  of  Parliament  and  the  .Em- 
pire, many  of  the  people  of  Ireland  de- 
sired that  their  HepresentativeB  should 
bring  before  the  House  this  question  of 
Irish  Education,  and  other  kindred  sub- 
jects. That  desire  was  over-ruled,  for 
it  was  represented  to  them  that  such  a 
course  would  excite  exasperation,  and 
that  the  feelings  of  Members  would  be 
so  influenced  by  it  that  a  settlement  of 
the  Universitv  Question  would  be  post- 
poned,' or  perhaps  prevented  altogeither. 
Upder  these  circumstances,  the  Irish 
Members  forebore  to  press  their  griev- 
ances. He  was  one  of  tiiose  who  thought 
that  that  time  was  a  fitting  time  for 
them  to  explain  their  grievances,  and  by 
showing  their  own  belief  in  tiiem  to 
impress  the  House  with  their  reality. 
They  were  overborne,  however,  and 
when  the  attention  of  the  Government 
was  directed  to  the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  Irish  affairs,  the  Home  Secre- 
tary held  out  hopes  that  there  mieht  be 
some  measures  in  store  for  Ireland.  His 
hopes  were  not  unduly  excited;  but 
some  hon.  Members  did  think  that  at 
last  there  was  some  hope  of  an  English 
Government  being  honest,  and  doing 
justice  to  Ireland.  But  again  the  stem 
lesson  had  been  taught  them ;  again 
they  had  believed  in  the  honour  and 
justice  of  an  English  Government,  and 
again  they,  once  more,  found  themselves 
deceived,  f"  Order!"]  He  said,  in 
beginning,  that  he  meant  to  be  candid, 
and  he  hoped  his  candour  would  not  in- 
jure any  ereat  principle  or  any  great 
catise.  If  the  Government  had  deli- 
berately chosen  to  play  into  his  hands, 
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and  to  advance  the  designs  that  they 
had  chosen  from  time  to  time  to  attri- 
bute to  him,  they  oould  not  have  chosen 
a  better  way.  $e  must  not  be  told  that 
the  articles  in  l%o  Tknst  were  not  in- 
spired, and  were  not  put  out  as  feelers 
to  ascertain  how  far  the  OoVemment 
might  go.  It  had  now  coii^e  to  this— 
that  the  frish  Bepresentatiyee  must 
make  up  their  nuhds  how  they  were 

going  to  deal  with  Irish  questions,  and 
ow  they  were  going  to  show  that  great 
Assembly  that  they  felt  the  importance 
of  these  questions  from  the  bottom  of 
their  hearts.  When  they  had  done  that, 
and  not  till  then,  the  first  step  would 
have  been  taken  in  the  settlement  of 
these  questions. 

Majok  O'GOEMAN  said,  he  was 
sincerely  glad  at  everythine  that  had 
taken  place  that  nlRht.  He  was  de- 
lighted beyond  anyming  he  could  ex> 
press  that  the  Government  had  treated 
these  great  Irish  questions  in  the  way 
they  had  done.  Nothing  more  rejoiced 
his  heart  than  to  ^nd  that  the  English 
Government  were  still  doing  as  they  had 
done  for  centuries,  and  still  contmued 
to  trample  on  the  Irish  people.  Nothing, 
also,  more  rejoiced  his  neart  than  to  feel 
for  the  Gbvemmeni — as  he  was  sure 
every  Irishman  should^  and  did  feel — ^the 
utmost  hatred  and  contempt. 

Question  put. 

The  House  dividid: — ^Ayes  72;  Noes 
25  :  Majority  47.— (Div.  List,  No.  3.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  *'  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  before  the 
Speaker  left  the  Chair,  he  thought  they 
ought  to  have  some  further  information 
on  the  Corrupt  Practices  Bill.  It  was 
an  important  measure,  which  had  been 
before  the  House  a  g^at  many  years, 
and  in  view  of  the  coming  Election  it 
should  certainly  be  dealt  with  this  year. 
The  Government  had  distinctly  pledged 
themselves  to  bring  forward  tne  Bill 
early  in  the  Session.  [The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  :  Notice  of  the  ques- 
tion has  not  been  given.]  Then  he 
would  bring  the  matter  forward  again 
on  Monday.  There  was  one  other  matter. 
He  understood  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  about  to  propose  a 
loan  of  £2,000,000  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment without  interest  for  two  years. 


He  did  not  propose  to  discuss  the  matter 
now  ;  but  the  (Jovemment  would  be 
misleadin^^  the  House  and  the  country, 
as  thev  Cad  often  done  before,  and 
would  be  misleading  the  people  of  India 
also,  if  they  were  to  say  that  they  ever 
expected  this  money  to  be  repaid.  They 
had  much  better  propose  to  give  the 
mon^  to  India  at  once,  for  he  knew  it 
would  be  useless  to  expect  that  it  would 
ever  be  repaid. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Committee  deferred  till  To-morrow. 


BANKERS'  BOOKS  (EVIDENCE)  BILL. 

(Sir  John  Lubbock^  Mr.  Herschell^  Sir  Charles 

Mills,  Mr.  Rodwsll.) 

[bill  65.]    SECoim   reading. 
Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time,  said,  its  object  was  to  amend  and 
extend  an  Act  passed  a  few  Sessions 
ago,  which  had  been  found  to  work 
well  as  far  as  it  went.  By  that  mea- 
sure, solicitors  were  allowed  to  use  copies 
of  bankers'  books  in  certain  cases  in- 
stead of  the  books  themselves.  In  the 
present  measure,  it  was  proposed  to 
allow  bankers  to  send  certified  copies 
instead  of  the  actual  books,  unless  the 
bank  was  itself  interested,  or  a  Judg^e 
considered  that  the  case  was  one  m 
which  the  books  themselves  should  be 
produced.  Of  course,  this  would  be  a 
convenience  to  bankers;  but  bankers 
only  required  their  books  for  the  con- 
venience of  their  customers,  and  if  the 
books  were  taken  away  it  was  really  the 
public  who  were  the  sufferers.  Again, 
it  saved  time  and  trouble  in  Court  to 
have  a  handy  account  which  could  bo 

Sassed  easily  about,  instead  of  a  pon- 
erous  folio.  He  believed,  therefore, 
that  the  Bill  would  be  found  to  be  for 
the  general  convenience.  The  hon.  Ba- 
ronet concluded  by  moving  the  second 
reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  John  Luhhoek.) 


The  attorney  general  (Sir 
John  Holkeb)  said,  he  approved  of  the 
principle  of  this  Bill,  ana  as  the  former 
Act  had  not  been  found  to  work  well  he 
thought  the  best  way  was,  as  proposed, 
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to  repeal  it,  and  substitute  another. 
Generally  speaking,  bankers  and  bankers' 
clerks  were  called  to  prove  the  receipt 
and  payment  of  certain  sums  of  money, 
and  as  they  could  only  do  so  by  ref  endng 
to  their  books  it  seemed  to  him  very 
reasonable  that  they  should  be  saved 
the  inconvenience  of  having  their  books 
brought  into  Court.  There  was  an 
omission  in  the  Bill,  however,  which  re- 
quired rectification.  There  was  no  pro- 
vision for  giving  notice  to  the  other  side 
that  a  party  intended  to  avail  himself  of 
the  Act,  and  that  was  only  fair,  in  order 
that  the  other  side  might,  if  they  chose, 
call  the  witness  themselves.  There  was 
an  indication  in  the  8th  clause  that  some 
such  proposal  was  intended,  and  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  approved  the  suggestion 
the  alteration  could  easily  be  made  in 
Committee. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL. 
(Dr,  Catnerofi,  Mr,  Clare  Read,  Mr.  Ashley^  Sir 
Henry  Jackson ,  Mr.  Edward  Jenkins  j  Mr,  WiU 
Ham  Holms f  Mr,  0*Shauyhnessy.) 

[bill   47.]      SECOND   READINO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Dr.  CAMEEON,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  as  first  introduced  it  would  be  re- 
membered that  it  was  of  a  much  wider 
scope ;  but  it  had  afterwards  been  decided 
to  cut  it  down,  and  limit  its  operation 
to  the  persons  who  were  prepared  volun- 
tarily to  submit  themselves  to  its  pro- 
visions. It  had  been  proved  to  the 
Committee  on  the  subject  that  on  this 
basis  a  vast  number  of  cases  could  be 
treated,  and  a  great  deal  of  good  might 
result.  In  that  modified  form  he  had 
last  year  secured  for  the  Bill  the  sup- 
port of  the  House  on  the  second  read- 
ing, and  in  the  course  of  the  debate 
some  20  Members  took  part,  every  single 
speech  bein^  in  support  of  the  Bill  in 
its  present  shape,  ana  the  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  being  passed  fiMfi.  eon.  On 
the  present  occasion,  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
had  given  Notice  of  his  intention  to 
oppose  the  Bill.  He  understood  that 
he  would  not  object  to  the  Bill  if  it 
applied  to  public  institutions  only.    If 
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his  hon.  Friend  thought  the  matter  was 
so  important  as  to  demand  the  expen- 
diture of  public  funds  on  public  institu- 
tions, he  went  further  than  the  Bill  now 
proposed.  He  imderstood  that  his  hon. 
Friend  entertained  a  strong  dislike  to 
private  lunatic  a^lums,  and  thought 
that  this  Bill  would  establish  a  number 
of  institutions  of  a  somewhat  analogous 
character.  In  his  opinion,  there  was  not 
the  slightest  analogy  between  the  two. 
A  lunatic  was  committed  to  an  asylum 
on  the  certificate  of  two  medical  men. 
He  was  sent  there  for  an  indefinite 
period,  and  while  there  any  complaint 
made  by  him  was  treated  as  the  raving 
of  a  lunatic,  and  any  witnesses  he  might 
bring  would  be  considered  in  the  same 
way.  The  principle  of  the  Bill  was  en- 
tirely different  to  this.  A  person  could 
be  liberated  by  order  of  the  Inspector 
appointed  under  ^e  Bill,  or  by  oraer  of 
any  County  Court,  and  at  the  very  worst 
he  was  bound  to  be  liberated  at  me  end 
of  12  months.  Then,  if  he  felt  himself 
aggrieved,  the  patient  would  be  entitied 
to  an  action  for  damages.  He  thought 
hishon.  Friend  was,  therefore,  altogetner 
mistaking  in  imagining  that  there  was 
any  real  analogy  between  the  institu- 
tions suggested  m  his  Bill  and  private 
lunatic  asylums.  The  hon.  Member  con- 
cluded by  moving  the  second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (Dr.  Cameron,) 

Mb.  DILLWTN:  The  only  reason 
I  have  for  objecting  to  the  Bill  is  that  it 
appears  to  contemplate  a  violation  of 
the  liberty  of  the  subject. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

HouBO  adjourned  at  half  after 
Twelve  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    LORDS, 
Friday  J  \Ath  Fehruary,  1879. 


MINTTTES.]— Select  CoMMirrBB— Intemper- 
ance,  appointed  and  nomtmited. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE   RUSSIAN  MIS- 
SION AT  CABUL. 

OBSERVATIONS.      QUESTION. 

Earl  GRANVILLE :  Your  Lordships 
must  have  thought  me,  during  the  OD- 
servations  with  which  I  trouoled  you 
last  night,  of  a  somewhat  inquiring  turn 
of  mind.  I  asked  many  Questions  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  none  of 
which — as  sometimes  happens  to  me — 
were  answered.  I  rememoer  that  Lord 
Lansdowne  (the  third  Marquess)  was 
much  amused  by  an  Irish  Feer,  after 
asking  a  witness  a  question  in  a  Com- 
mittee, telling  him  that  he  asked  the 
question  because  he  knew  what  the 
answer  would  be.  I  have  no  idea  how 
some  of  the  Questions  which  I  asked 
yesterday  might  be  answered,  and  pro- 
bably Her  Majesty's  Government  are  in 
the  same  predicament ;  but  there  is  one 
Question  which  related  to  a  matter  of 
fact,  which  I  take  the  liberty  to  repeat. 
Your  Lordships  will  remember  that  in 
the  despatch  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  describing  the  policy  of  the 
war  in  Afghanistan  the  objects  were 
stated  to  be  that  that  country  should  be 
**  strong,  friendly,  and  independent." 
Yesterday,  the  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury 
described  the  results  of  the  war,  and  he 
interrupted  me  while  I  was  speaking — 
as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do — and 
said  he  had  not  used  the  words  "strong  " 
and  "friendly" — which  I  admit  it 
would  have  been  impossible  for  him  to 
say — but  "independent"  and  "self- 
governed."  I  asked  for  further  infor- 
mation as  to  how  this  desirable  end  was 
to  be  obtained,  and  also  asked  whether 
there  had  been  any  communications 
with  the  Russian  Government  on  the 
subject;  and,  if  so,  whether  with  any 
result,  and  if  that  result  could  be  com- 
municated to  Parliament  without  incon- 
venience to  the  Public  Service  ?  It  will 
not  be  thought  unreasonable  if  I  now 
repeat  the  Question.  

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
There  are  some  communications  which 
are  now  in  the  hands  of  the  printer ;  but 
which,  I  hope,  will  be  in  your  Lordships' 
hands  before  long.  I  am  afraid  I  did 
not  hear  all  the  Questions  which  the 
noble  Earl  put;  but  perhaps  he  had 
better  wait  before  discussing  the  ques- 
tion of  communications  with  Russia  on 
the  subject  until  the  Papers  have  been 
pnoduoed* 
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Earl  GRANVILLE  :  I  am  afraid  the 
noble  Marquess  only  entered  the  House 
as  I  was  finishing  my  Question.  It  is, 
whether  there  has  been  any  result  to 
the  communications  with  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  Afghanistan ;  and,  if  so, 
whether  he  has  any  objection  to  com- 
municate it  to  Parliament  ?  If  the  noble 
Marquess  thinks  there  is  any  objection, 
I  am  the  last  person  to  press  him  for  an 
answer. 

The  Marquess  of  SALISBURY: 
There  were  some  communications  with 
Russia  just  about  the  time  Parliament 
separated  for  the  short  Recess.  The  re- 
sult of  those  communications  was  the 
withdrawal  of  the  Mission  from  Cabul. 
The  nature  of  those  communications  will 
be  explained  by  the  Papers,  which,  I 
hope,  will  be  in  the  hands  of  the  noble 
Earl  in  a  day  or  two. 


THE  VOLUNTEER  FORCE  —  FINANCE 
AND  ORGANIZATION— REPORT  OF 
THE  COMMITTEE. 

OBSERVATIONS. 

VisoouNT  BURY :  My  Lords,  I  have 
the  honour  of  laying  on  the  Table  the 
Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  some 
time  ago  by  my  noble  Friend  (Viscount 
Oranbrook),  when  he  was  Secretary  of 
State  for  War ;  and  it  is  thought  desir- 
able that  in  doing  so  I  should,  on  the  part 
of  Her  Majesty's  Gt)vemment,  give  some 
short  explanation  of  the  circumstances 
which  led  to  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee, the  course  of  its  procedure,  the 
recommendations  they  have  made,  and 
also  the  course  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment are  prepared  to  take  with  regard 
to  those  recommendations.  I  make  no 
apology  for  troubling  your  Lordships 
with  these  details,  because  anything 
which  relates  to  the  Volunteer  Force  of 
Great  Britain  is  of  enormous  importance 
to  the  country,  and  of  great  interest  not 
only  to  many  Members  of  this  House, 
but  to  a  large  body  of  our  countrymen. 
The  Volunteer  Force  has  very  much 
changed  its  character  in  the  last  20 
years,  during  which  it  has  flourished. 
Its  history,  briefly — although  I  hardly 
need  remind  your  Lordships  of  it — is 
that  in  1859,  under  circumstances  which 
we  all  remember,  the  Volunteer  Force 
was  established  by  the  authority  of  the 
Lords  Lieutenant  of  the  countieB  under 
the  old  Act  of  1804.  In  1862,  two  or 
three  years  after,  a  Royal  Oommiimoii 
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was   appointed,   which    advocated    the 

Eayment  of  a  certain  sum  to  Volunteers 
y  way  of  assisting  them  in  their  ex- 
penses. It  was  not,  at  that  time,  thought 
that  the  whole  of  the  expenses  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  ought  to  be  borne  by 
the  State.  The  Capitation  Grant  origi- 
nated in  1862,  and  in  1863  the  present 
Volunteer  Act  was  passed.  There  was 
a  Departmental  Committee  in  1869-70, 
in  consequence  of  the  recommendations 
of  which  certain  additions  were  made 
to  the  sum  which  had  been  laid  down  as 
necessary  to  be  given  as  a  Capitation 
Grant  by  the  Hoyal  Commission  of  1862. 
In  1871,  there  was  another  and  a  very 
considerable  change  in  the  constitution 
of  the  Force.  In  &at  year,  the  Regula- 
tion of  the  Forces  Act  removed  the  con- 
trolling power  from  the  Lords  lieu- 
tenants of  counties,  in  whom  it  had 
resided  before,  leaving  only  to  them  the 
power  of  recommending  for  first  com- 
missions in  the  Volunteer  Force,  and 
transferring  the  control  to  the  Crown. 
In  1873  another,  and,  perhaps,  in  its 
effects  a  still  larger,  change  took  place. 
The  Force  had  increased  greatly  in 
numbers,  strength,  and  efficiency*;  and 
the  Mobilization  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  various  military  matters, 
recommended  that  the  Volunteer  Force 
should  be  amalgamated  into  the  body 
of  the  Army.  From  that  time  they 
were  considered  practically  as  soldiers, 
differing  only  from,  other  soldiers  in 
their  terms  and  conditions  of  service, 
which  were  strictly  defined  and  extremely 
limited.  Those  are  the  principal  legis- 
lative changes  made  in  the  Yoluntoer 
system  dunng  the  20  years  of  their 
existence ;  but  during  that  time  there 
wore  also  great  changes  in  their  j9tfr«oitfitf/, 
organization,  and  degree  of  efficiency. 
At  first,  it  was  not  contemplated  that 
the  State  should  pay  the  whole  of  the 
expense.  At  first— it  was  not,  perhaps, 
unnatural  —  the  expense  of  the  Foroe 
was  met  partly  by  local  BubaoriptioinB, 
aided  bv  the  Capitation  Grant.  In 
course  of  time  these  local  subsoriptions, 
if  they  did  not  disappear,  have  beoome 
so  diminished  that  it  is  obvious  if  the 
Capitation  Grant,  or  aid  from  the  State 
in  some  form  or  another  be  not  fixed  at 
a  sum  sufficient  to  meet  the  require- 
ments  of  the  Force,  that  Foroe  could 
hardly  be  held  together.  Anin,  under' 
the  peculiar  circumstances  ox  the  Foroe, 
at  its  commenoement  a  great  deal  of 
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power  was  left  in  the  hands  of  individual 
commanding  officers.  I  will  not  say 
that  every  man  did  that  which  was 
right  in  his  own  eyes ;  but  every  com- 
manding officer  throughout  the  country 
had  to  overcome  local  difficulties,  and  to 
meet  local  requirements  by  his  own  per- 
sonal influence,  and  with  such  means  as 
were  available.  It  was  not  to  be  sup- 
posed  that  there  could  result  from  that 
system  anything  like  sufficient  homo- 
geneity, if  I  may  so  call  it,  to  enable  it 
to  dovetail  into  our  other  Forces,  when, 
in  1873,  the  great  change  was  made 
which  converted  it  into  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Army.  Under  those  droum- 
stanoes,  there  arose  a  g^eral  belief  that 
the  constitution  and  organization  of  the 
Foroe  required  revision,  and  revision 
outside  the  Foroe  itself.  There  was  an 
absence  of  supervision  which,  however 
inevitable,  ana,  perhaps,  salutaiy  in  the 
early  days  of  tiie  Force,  was  no;  longer 
desirable ;  and  it  became  a  matter  of 
serious  reflection  when  considered  in 
connection  with  the  future  position  the 
Force  was  to  occupy.  It  is  a  curious 
fact  that  almost  every  commanding 
officer  I  have  talked  with  considers  him- 
self to  have  been  placed  in  an  excep- 
tional position.  If  I  asked  any  com- 
manding officer — and  I  appeal  to  the 
knowlec^  of  all  those  noble  Lords  who 
have  at  all  associated  themselves  with 
the  Volunteer  movement — ^how  he  inet 
any  particular  difficulty,  he  invariably 
answered  —  "My  position  was  excep- 
tional, but  this  is  tne  way  I  dealt  witli 
it."  Such  being  the  circumstances,  it 
is  evident  that  some  alteration  was 
necessary,  and  that  it  should  be  efiectod 
by  the  Cfovemment.  The  then  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  in  the  be^nning 
of  last  year,  appointed  a  Committee  to 
look  into  the  condition  of  the  Force. 
The  orders  which  he  gave  to  that  Com- 
mittee 


"  (1)  To  inquire  into  the  necessary  reqoiro- 
ments  of  the  Yoltinteer  Foroe,  and  whether  they 
were  met  by  ttie  grant ;  (2)  whether  if  the  grant 
was  not  Buflioieot  lor  the  purpose,  in  what  form 
assistance  shouldbe  given;  ?3  Whether  any  altera- 
tion  in  Uie  onranixation  of  ihe  Force  was  neces- 
sary :  (4)  wheuiet  increased  efficiency  was  de- 
sirable,  and,  if  so,  in  what  direction  it  should 
be  attempted:  (6)  whetfier,  if  the  present  sys- 
tsni  of  Capitatian  Qraat  was  extended,  it  womd, 
or  would  not,  tend  to  economical  administra- 
tion." 

Your  Lordships  will  tee  firom  these  items 
tile  full  and  extensive  character  of  iSm 
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inqtdiy;  but  there  were  other  subjects 
referred  to  by  the  same  Committee,  re- 
lating to  important  matters,  but  to  which 
I  do  not  intend  even  cursorily  to  direct 
your  Lordships'  attention  this  evening. 
I  will  therefore  state  what  the  Commit- 
tee did  in  carrying  out  this  inquiry.  In 
the  first  place,  they  made  a  most  minute 
investigation  into  the  way  in  which  the 
money  was  expended  throughout  the 
whole  Force.  For  that  purpose  they 
drew  up  a  series  of  questions  addressed 
to  all  the  officers  commanding  Volunteer 
corps,  293  in  number.  They  were  re- 
quired to  send  in  a  tabulated  statement 
of  every  item  of  expenditure,  and  they 
were  to  do  this  without  reference  to  whe- 
ther or  not  that  expenditure  was  wholly 
covered  by  the  Capitation  Grant.  If  it 
were  in  excess  of  that  g^ant,  they  were 
to  state  from  what  source  they  obtained 
the  difference ;  at  the  same  time,  the 
Committee  sent  to  each  commanding 
officer  a  series  of  questions  calculatea 
to  elicit  from  them  their  opinion  as  to 
the  requirements  of  the  Force,  and  the 
various  changes  they  suggested  should 
be  carried  out.  The  answers  which 
came  to  this  demand  for  information 
were  very  full  in  detail,  and  the  conse- 
quence was  that,  at  an  early  period  of 
their  proceeding^,  the  Committee  were 
placed  in  possession  of  the  most  minute 
details  as  to  every  item  of  expenditure, 
and  also  the  opinion  of  every  com- 
manding officer  as  to  what  changes 
should  be  made  and  their  nature.  For- 
tified by  these  expressions  of  opinion, 
the  Committee  felt  itself  in  a  position 
with  advantage  to  examine  witnesses 
and  elicit  f ur&er  information  for  them- 
selves. They  called  before  them  a  great 
many  witnesses,  some  of  them  Members 
of  this  House  and  of  the  other  House  of 
Parliament.  To  all  of  these  witnesses 
they  addressed  questions  extending  over 
a  very  wide  scope,  and  having  for  their 
object  the  elicitmg  of  opinion  as  to  any 
great  chanee  which  was  thought  to  be 
necessary  m  the  organization  of  the 
Force.  After  these  they  called  before 
them  as  witnesses  many  prominent  Vo- 
lunteers throughout  the  country — from 
the  Metropolis  and  from  the  great  towns, 
from  the  country  districts  and  also  from 
Scotland.  The  evidence  they  obtained 
has  been  laid  upon  your  Lordships' 
Table  to-night,  and  I  think  it  will  oe 
■aid  that  the  evidence  is  most  valuable 
isi  iti  character,  aud  that  the  inquixy 


was  most  searching.  Whether  the  Com- 
mittee has  been  successful  in  framing, 
upon  the  information  which  they  then 
obtained,  a  scheme  at  all  commensurate 
with  the  importance  of  the  subject  will 
be  for  your  Lordships  to  judge.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  may  speak  in  my  official  capa- 
city, and  not  for  the  moment,  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee,  I  should  say 
that  they  have  taken  great  pains,  that 
they  have  been  successful  in  collecting 
information,  and  that  they  have  devoted 
great  attention  to  it.  The  first  point 
which  they  thought  it  right  to  recom- 
mend was  that  the  establishment  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  should  be  defined. 
Hitherto  there  had  been  no  fixed  limit, 
and  as  many  Volunteers  were  taken  as 
offered  themselves ;  in  fact,  the  Govern- 
ment was  only  too  glad  to  have  them. 
Now,  it  has  been  thought  that  as  there 
is  a  tendency  in  the  Force  to  increase 
both  in  numbers  and  in  expense,  and  as 
the  Force  has  become  part  of  the  Mili- 
tary Forces  of  the  Crown,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  follow  the  precedent  of  all  other 
branches  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Ser- 
vices, and  present  annually  to  Parlia- 
ment a  detail  of  the  numbers  to  be  voted 
in  that  year.  In  technical  language,  to 
fix  the  annual  Establishment  of  the 
Force.  The  proposition  that  we  made 
was  that  the  Establishment  should  be 
fixed  at  250,000 ;  but  when  that  matter 
came  before  the  consideration  of  my 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  at  the 
head  of  the  War  Office,  the  illustrious 
Duke  (the  Duke  of  Cambridge),  and 
others,  it  was  thought  that  it  was  too 
high,  and  it  was  eventually  determined 
that  the  Establishment  should  be  fixed 
at  200,000  men.  The  present  Establish- 
ment is  somewhat  above  that  number ; 
but  without  goinff  into  details,  I  may 
say  that  the  number  of  efficient  Volun- 
teers this  year  is  193,000;  and  thus,  in 
fixing  the  ultimate  Establishment  at 
200,000,  we  shall  not  necessarily  dimi- 
nish the  number  of  efficient  Volun- 
teers, thoueh  we  may  alter  the  dis- 
tribution of  those  Volimteers  in  the 
regiments,  perhaps  in  the  companies. 
The  manner  in  which  that  must  be 
carried  out  must,  of  course,  be  left  to 
Departmental  regulation.  It  is  not  a 
thing  that  can  be  done  at  once,  and  it 
will  take  a  considerable  time.  There 
are  several  points  in  this  Heport  on 
which  I  will  not  stay  to  comment  now, 
and  I  will  go  straight  to  that  part  of  it 
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whicli  deals  with  the  constitution  and 
organization  of  the  Force.  It  is  an 
essential  characteristic  of  volunteering 
that  a  man  should  be  allowed  to  leave 
on  giving  14  days'  notice.  That  is  a 
condition  which  all  Volunteers  have 
hitherto  enjoyed;  and,  as  it  has  been 
found  to  work  well  in  practice,  the 
Committee  decided  that  it  would  not 
be  well  to  interfere  with  that  regu- 
lation. They,  however,  felt  that  it 
would  be  advisable  that  some  vo- 
luntary agreement  should  be  entered 
into  by  Volunteers,  which  should  bind 
them  to  remain  for  a  certain  time  and 
serve  for  a  certain  number  of  years,  if 
the  Government  would  supply  them  with 
their  clothing.  It  is  obvious,  if  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  is  expended  in 
clothing  a  man,  and  he  is  to  be  permitted 
to  leave  at  14  days'  notice,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  at  a  disadvantage.  We 
found  in  the  evidence  that,  m  many 
corps,  an  agreement  was  entered  into 
between  the  men  and  the  commanding 
officer,  which  was  enforceable  in  the 
Courts  of  Law,  by  which  the  Volunteer 
bound  himself,  in  return  for  his  clothing, 
to  serve  for  a  definite  number  of  years, 
and  to  keep  himself  efficient  during  that 
time ;  but  that  if,  during  that  time,  he 
should  exercise  his  legal  option  of  re- 
tiring at  14  days'  notice,  he  should  pay 
a  proportionate  sum  to  the  cost  of  his 
uniform  for  the  benefit  of  the  corps. 
The  Committee  did  not  think  it  right 
to  recommend  to  the  Government  the 
initiation  of  such  an  agreement;  but 
they  thought  that  this  matter  might  be 
easily  deaJt  with  by  the  regulations  of 
each  corps,  and  that  it  might  bo  left  to 
the  commanding  officers.  I  now  pass 
to  the  question  of  the  organization  and 
constitution  of  the  Force.  Your  Lord- 
ships will  remember  that  the  scheme 
for  the  localization  of  the  Army  pro- 
vides for  the  division  of  the  whole 
country  into  a  certain  number  of  sub- 
districts,  and  that  to  each  sub-district 
there  are  attached  two  regiments  of  the 
Line  and  a  regiment  of  Militia.  The 
localization  scheme  also  provides  that 
the  Volunteers  shall  be  an  integpitd 
portion  of  the  Army;  and  that,  in 
case  of  invasion,  they  should  be  called 
up  and  attached  to  these  sub-districts. 
The  Committee  thought  a  g^eat  many 
advantages  would  accrue  if  the  Volim- 
teers  were  at  once  permanently  attached 
to  their   sub-disbrict   brigade,  which 
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would  then  consist  of  two  linked  bat- 
talions of  Beggars,  two  of  Militia, 
and  two  or  more  of  Volunteers,  accord- 
ing to  their  strength.  And  at  this  part 
of  my  remarks  I  may  anticipate  what  I 
shall  have  to  say  presently  in  regard  to 
the  clothing,  and  mention  that  we  pro- 
pose'that  the  Volunteer  Force  shall  be 
clothed  like  the  Begular  Army.  This, 
coupled  with  the  association  with  the 
Kegular  Army,  we  consider  will  have 
the  best  effect  upon  the  Volunteer  Ser- 
vice. It  will  also  have  another  effect — 
it  will,  I  think,  add  to  the  social  value 
of  a  Volunteer  commission,  when  the 
Volunteer  officers  find  themselves  asso- 
ciated in  this  way  with  the  officers  of 
the  Itegular  Army.  It  is  a  very  com- 
plicated subject,  and  we  found  many 
oifficulties  in  our  way.  There  are  a 
g^eat  number  of  small  battalions  and 
small  corps  scattered  throughout  the 
country;  and  while  these  exist  in  an 
independent  and  isolated  form,  due 
economy  is  hardly  possible.  The  ex- 
pense of  volunteering  (other  than  that 
of  clothing  and  arming  the  Force)  is 
mainly  due  to  the  charge  for  drill-sheds, 
head-quarters,  and  head-quarter  staff; 
and  unless  some  means  are  devised  of 
diminishing  that  expenditure,  a  great 
addition  would  have  to  be  made  to  the 
Capitation  Grant,  which  the  Committee 
have  not  thought  fit  to  recommend.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  obtain  due  eco- 
nomy of  administration  in  the  face  of 
these  arrangements;  and  we  therefore 
propose  that,  so  far  as  is  possible,  the 
recommendation  which  was  made  by  the 
Committee  of  1869-70  for  the  consolida- 
tion of  administrative  regiments  should 
be  carried  into  effect;  and  we  do  not 
propose  to  stop  even  there,  for  we  fur- 
ther propose  that  in  towns  where  a  largo 
numoer  of  small  regiments  exist  —  of 
course,  with  due  respect  to,  and  regard 
for,  existing  arrangements-— that  those 
regiments  &ould  be  gradually  joined 
together,  and  be  made  mto  larger  ones. 
This  would  facilitate  the  organization 
with  regard  to  the  sub-distnct,  and  it 
would  also  meet  another  requirement 
in  the  Beport  of  the  Localization  Com- 
mittee— namely,  that  for  the  formation 
of  provisional  battalions.  The  sugges- 
tion is  that,  in  case  of  necessity,  provi- 
sional battalions  should  be  formed  out 
of  the  Volunteers,  taking  25  per  cent 
out  of  each  reeiment  in  the  district. 
The  Committee  felt  that,  under  tlie  pre- 
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sent  circumstances,  that  arrangement 
would  hardly  be  possible.  To  take  25 
out  of  every  100  men  dressed  differently, 
org^anized  differently,  and  unaccustomed 
to  work  together,  and  who  are  really 
and  practically  dissociated  from  one  an- 
other, was  a  proceeding  which  the  Com- 
mittee thought  would  not  work  well  in 
practice.  But  if  this  recommendation 
that  the  small  battalions  shall  be  con- 
solidated into  large  battalions  is  carried 
out,  and  if  these  were  to  be  joined  with 
the  sub-district  brigades,  then  it  would 
be  quite  easy,  considering  that  they 
were  accustomed  to  work  together,  to 
take  25  per  cent  for  the  formation  of 
provisional  battalions.  My  Lords,  I 
now  turn  to  the  question  of  discipline, 
instruction,  and  efficiency,  a  branch  of 
the  inquiry  to  which  I  need  not  say  the 
Committee  devoted  a  great  deal  of  atten- 
tion ;  but  on  which,  as  it  refers  mainly 
to  detail,  I  will  not  detain  your  Lord- 
ships at  any  length.  With  reeard, 
however,  to  efficiency,  those  who  nave 
watched  the  Force  will  observe  the 
great  improvement  which  has  taken 
place  since  the  Volunteer  movement 
began,  when  small  companies  were 
established  which  were  little  more 
than  rifle  clubs,  and  which  were  con- 
trolled by  no  military  regulations.  I  am 
bound  to  say  that  every  application  for 
increased  stringency  and  efficiency  has 
been  most  cheerfully  obeyed.  Every 
time  conditions  have  been  imposed  as 
the  stipulation  on  which  G-ovemment 
aid  should  be  granted  tliey  have  been 
complied  with  by  the  Force  ;  and,  as  in 
the  past,  we  have  found  every  ad- 
ditional concession  was  made  the  occa- 
sion for  demand  of  increased  efficiency. 
The  Committee  thought  they  could  not 
err  by  working  on  the  same  lines,  and 
when  they  pressed  that  some  additional 
Government  aid  should  be  granted  in  a 
particular  direction,  that  tibiey  should 
demand  in  return  for  it  mcreased 
efficiency.  From  the  whole  body  of 
the  evidence  which  I  have  laid  on  your 
Lordship's  Table  to-night,  I  think  it  will 
be  seen  that  everything  which  has 
hitherto  been  given  to  uie  Volunteers 
has  been  given  with  a  condition  at- 
tached to  it,  and  that,  in  all  instances, 
the  condition  has  been  cheerfully  ful- 
filled. While  on  this  branch  of  the 
subject,  there  is  one  small  point  to 
which  I  may  refer,  and  which,  though 
a  matter  of  detail,  is  a  matter  of  some 


importance.  We  propose  a  small  change 
in  the  interest  of  efficiency  in  regard  to 
the  number  of  drills  required  from  a 
recruit  on  joining  the  ranks.  At  present, 
30  are  required  before  a  man  can  be- 
come efficient ;  but  in  the  following  year 
he  is  only  required  to  perform  nine,  the 
ordinary  number  of  mills  for  a  Volun- 
teer. Taking  into  consideration  the 
large  number  of  matters  in  which  a  re- 
cruit has  to  be  trained,  and  the  short 
time  at  his  disposal,  we  were  of  opinion 
that  to  become  a  fully-trained  Volun- 
teer in  30  drills  was  hardly  to  be  ex- 
pected. We  therefore  propose  that  the 
obligation  to  perform  30  drills  in  the 
first  year  should  remain  as  at  present, 
but  that  the  recruit  should  be  called 
upon  to  perform  a  like  nimiber  in  the 
second  year,  instead  of  nine  as  now.  I 
believe  that  that  requirement  will  be 
met  with  acquiescence,  and  I  can  only 
say,  from  the  evidence  which  was  laid 
before  us,  that  I  do  not  think  this  will 
in  many  c€ises  entail  more  service  than 
is  given  now  in  practice  by  Volunteers 
who  join  the  ranks  of  some  reg^ents 
where  more  stringent  regulations  are 
enforced.  I  now  pass  to  Artillery 
Volunteers.  Among  a  large  body  of 
that  Force  there  is  an  idea  that  it  would 
be  easy  to  make  a  considerable  increase 
in  the  formation  of  Field  Artillery.  We 
investigated  that  point,  and  the  Com- 
mittee came  to  the  conclusion  that  it  was 
not  easy  to  form  Field  Artillery  with  the 
materials  at  our  command.  It  is  not 
that  the  men  would  find  it  difficult  to 
learn  the  dnll,  the  riding,  or  any  in- 
dividual thing ;  but  Artillery  is  such  a 
highly-polished  arm,  and  involves  such 
a  multiplicity  of  duties,  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  suppose  that  Volunteers, 
having  limited  time  only  at  their  dis- 
posal, could  become  proficient  as  flying 
Artillery,  or  form  a  corps  like  the  Army 
Field  Artillery.  The  Committee,  how- 
ever, came  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  be  possible  to  form  Field  Artillery 
with  heavy  draught  horses,  on  some 
such  basis  as  has  already  been  seen  in 
operation  at  Volunteer  reviews,  and 
tha.t  some  eztonsion  of  the  Artillery  corps 
in  that  direction  would  serve  a  useful 
purpose.  With  regard,  also,  to  Artillery 
Voluntoers,  we  find  that  the^  had  very 
great  difficulties  to  contend  with.  Thev 
ask  for  more  instruction,  which  is,  of  aU 
others,  the  kind  of  request  least  eaqr  to 
rrfuse.     They   said—''  We   give   oar 
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time  and  attention,  and  we  are  willing 
to  find  everything  except  money."  The 
same  thing  applies  to  the  Engineers; 
and  here  I  should  like  to  say  that,  in 
my  opinion,  the  Artillery  and  Engineer 
corps  have  devoted  fully  as  much  time 
and  attention  as  any  other  branch  of  the 
Volunteer  Force  to  the  duties  imposed 
upon  them,  and  that  they  are  in  every 
way  worthy  of  encouragement.  The 
Committee  have  recommended  the  Go- 
vernment to  eive  some  consideration  to 
the  claims  which  they  have  advanced 
for  increased  facilities  for  instruction, 
and  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  is 
inclined  to  adopt  the  sufi^g^estion  all  the 
more  willingly  that  it  wm  not  be  much 
additional  expense.  I  come  now  to 
"  Clothing  and  Equipment."  The  Com- 
mittee went  very  thoroughly  into  this 
matter.  The  records  of  our  investigation 
in  this  direction  are  very  voluminous, 
and  I  need  not  trouble  your  Lordships 
with  them.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  me 
to  say  that  we  propose  that  the  difibrent 
regiments  of  Volunteers  shaUbe  clothed, 
like  the  corresponding  arm  in  the  Re- 
gular Service,  in  the  national  colour  of 
scarlet ;  that  the  clothing  shall  be  sup- 
plied out  of  the  Capitation  Grant,  so  as 
to  involve  no  additional  expense  to  the 
country.  It  is  true  that,  theoretically,  the 
Force  can  now  be  supplied  with  clothing 
out  of  the  Capitation  Grant;  but  in 
practice  that  is  not  so.  The  Volunteer 
earns  his  Capitation  Grant  in  one  year, 
and  it  is  paid  in  the  next — it  is,  there- 
fore, always  in  arrear.  Articles  sup- 
Elied  out  of  the  Gt^vemment  stores  must 
e  paid  for  on  application.  It  is  there- 
fore impossible,  unless  he  obtains  an 
advance  from  his  banker,  or  pays  for  it 
himself,  that  a  commanding  officer  can 
obtain  the  clothing  from  the  Govern- 
ment stores.  We  felt  that  it  was  quite 
impossible  that  our  recommendation 
should  be  carried  into  effect,  and  the 
Capitation  Gbrant  be  made  to  bear  the 
charge,  unless  some  facilities  were  given 
to  a  corps  to  avoid  theirrunninginto  debt. 
We  propose,  therefore,  that  thedotlung 
should  be  supplied  on  application  firom 
the  Government  Clothing  Department, 
not  on  the  principle  of  immeoiate  pay- 
ment, but  on  the  principle  of  taking  10«. 
Ser  man  per  annum  till  the  whole  of  the 
ebt  is  paid.  The  consequence  is  that 
in  between  three  and  four  years  a  suit 
of  dothing  made  to  wear  ftmr  yea» 
would  be  paid  fcr  by  the  oovps;  and  If 
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the  alteration  we  have  suggested  in  re- 
gard to  the  four  years'  service  agree- 
ment should  be  carried  out,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  Government  would  not  suffer, 
and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Volunteers 
will  be  supplied  with  clothing  on  easy 
terms,  and  the  corps  will  be  very  much 
less  liable  than  hitherto  to  run  into  debt. 
We  have  found  that  the  present  method 
of  clothine  the  Volunteers  is  most  ex- 
pensive. The  men  have  been  obliged  to 
go  to  local  contractors,  who  could  not 
ope  to  be  paid  for  a  very  considerable 
time,  and  who,  of  course,  in  consequence 
added  something  to  their  price.  We 
found  it  to  be  one  of  the  great  reasons 
for  the  corps  running  into  debt  that  thoy 
were  under  the  necessity  of  providing 
the  clothing  for  their  men  on  such  un- 
fortunate terms.  I  think  I  have  suffii- 
oientiy  indicated  the  direction  of  the 
Committee's  recommendations  in  regard 
to  clothing,  and  I  now  pass  on  to  another 
matter.  The  main  point,  my  Lords,  to 
which  the  attention  of  the  Committee 
was  naturally  directed,  was  whether  the 
Capitation  Ghrant  was  sufficient  for  the 
service.  Your  Lordships  will  allow  me 
to  read  a  few  of  the  items  in  which  the 
money  of  the  Volunteers  is  spent.  "Ex- 
penses at  head-quarters,  including  the 
ordinary  drills,  the  care  and  maintenance 
of  arms,  marches  out,  reviews,  repairs  of 
arms,  g^n  and  drill  practices,  payment 
of  the  permanent  staff,  band,  refresh- 
ments, interest  on  loans,  prizes,  and 
expenses  of  Artillery  training,  expenses 
for  national  and  county  associations, 
payment  for  loss  of  time  in  camp,  read- 
ing, gymnasium  and  recreation  rooms, 
allowance  for  treasurers,  quartermasters, 
&c.,  &c."  I  have  just  named  a  few  of 
the  items  to  show  how  vastly  divergent 
are  the  claims  which  come  on  the 
Volunteers  for  their  money,  and  how 
difficult  it  must  be  on  the  comparatively 
small  sum  of  80«.,  or  a  littie  over  30«. 
per  annum  per  head,  to  keep  a  regiment 
quite  clear  of  debt.  GeneraUy  we  found, 
in  the  neat  majority  of  corps,  that  the 
total  mmtaiy  expense  was  in  excess  of  the 
amount  received  from  the  War  Office — 
it  was  only  in  a  few  instances  that  a 
corps  was  supported  on  what  was  re- 
ceived from  the  War  Office.  It  would 
not  be  safe  to  assume  that  because  a 
few  oorpa  kept  within  the  amount  of 
the  Capitation  Ghrant  that  the  Capitation 
Ghraat  Tfas  sufficient ;  nor  waa  it  safe  to 
aanuiiit  ill*  oonTesw  of  the  prqpotition, 
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and  say  that  bocause  only  a  few  corps 
kept  within  the  grant,  the  grant  was 
necessarily  insufficient.  The  Oommittee, 
therefore,  came  to  the  oondusion  that 
the  point  could  only  be  decided  by  a 
very  detailed  analysis  of  the  Beturns. 
They,  therefore,  first  proceeded  to  deter- 
mine, as  a  standard  for  their  own  guid- 
ance, what  items  of  expense  were  in 
reality  necessary  for  the  efficient  main- 
tenance of  the  corps,  and  which  would, 
therefore,  be  properly  chargeable  against 
the  public  ;  and,  secondly,  whether  the 
Capitation  Ghrant  was  sufficient  to  cover 
the  expenses  which  thus  had  been  laid 
down  as,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Com- 
mittee, necessary.  This  the  Committee 
thought  it  necessary  to  do,  in  order  to 
establish  which  I  may  call  a  standard  of 
comparison ;  and,  keeping  that  standard 
in  their  own  minds  for  Sieir  own  guid- 
ance, they  proceeded  afresh  to  analyze 
the  Returns  of  the  expenses  before  them. 
When  they  came  to  that,  they  found 
that  a  very  curious  state  of  things  was 
disclosed.  They  found  that  out  of  278 
corps  that  sent  in  the  Beturns,  only  38 
of  these  corps  kept  their  total  expenses 
within  the  amount  of  the  Capitation 
G-rant;  while  240  exceeded  the  grant. 
But  then  a  close  examination  of  the 
figures  in  the  Beturns  showed  that,  in 
a  great  majority  of  instances,  the  excess 
occurred  in  items  not  properly  charge- 
able against  the  public  ;  only  83  of  tiie 
corps  had  exceeded  the  Capitation  Ghrant 
in  items  which  could  be  properly  charged 
against  the  public ;  and  upon  that  gpround 
the  Committee  felt  themselves  bound  to 
answer  the  question  put  to  them,  as  to 
whether  the  Capita4ion  Grant  was  not 
sufficient  for  legitimate  purposes,  and  to 
say  that  thoy  could  not  recommend  any 
addition  to  the  Capitation  Grant.  My 
Ix)rds,  I  am  perfectly  well  aware  that  to 
a  great  number  of  people  the  decision 
of  the  Committee  will  be  a  very  ereat 
disappointment,  and  I  can  only  mank 
your  Lordships  for  having  allowed  me 
to  enter  into  the  details  on  the  matter, 
because  I  felt  that  it  was  not  only  your 
Lordships  I  was  addressing.  And  I 
wish  to  convey  to  the  general  body  of 
VolunteerB,  as  well  as  the  public,  the 
fact  that  the  Committee  which  has  been 
investigating  their  affairs  was  not  ap- 
pointed to  register  a  fbregone  oonohision; 
but  honestly  to  inquire  whether  ot  not 
the  Capitation  Ghrant  was  saffinient  for 
iti  purpose,  and  to  decide  upon   the 


evidence  alone.  The  War  Office  felt 
that  they  were  not  in  possession  of  the 
information  which  would  enable  them 
to  satisfactorily  settle  that  point,  and 
the  Committee  which  for  1 1  months  has 
been  sitting  inquiring  into  this  matter, 
has,  in  the  most  single-minded  way, 
been  directing  its  attention  not  to 
support  a  foregone  conclusion,  but  to 
form  their  own  conclusion  on  evidence 
brought  before  them;  and  therefore, 
though  it  may  be  a  disappointment, 
and  probably  will  be  a  disappointment, 
to  a  large  number  of  Volunteers,  to 
find  that  the  Capitation  Ghrant  is  not 
to  be  increased,  and  that  the  Com- 
mittee have  not  been  able  to  see 
their  way  to  recommend  that  increase — 
they  must  remember  that  there  were  on 
that  Committee  more  than  one  officer  of 
20  years'  Volunteer  experience — men 
who  would  be  much  more  likely  to  err 
in  the  direction  of  leniency  towards  the 
Volunteer  Force  than  in  the  way  of 
stringency  in  refusing  the  increase  which 
was  possibly  ezpectecL  But  though  the 
Committee  recommend  no  increase  in 
the  money  grant,  they  find  that  in  prac- 
tice the  Capitation  Ghrant  will  not  be 
sufficient  to  keep  up  a  corps,  unless 
great  economy  is  practised  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  corps.  That 
economy  must  be  attempted  in  clothing, 
in  head-quarters,  in  rifle-ranges,  and  in 
various  other  matters.  Li  respect  to  the 
matters  of  clothing  and  rifle  ranges,  the 
real  panacea  for  existing  evils,  and  the 
real  way  to  reduce  the  expense  and  thus 
help  in  the  due  administration  of  the 
Capitation  Grant  with  economy,  is,  I  be- 
lieve, consolidation.  There  were  one  or 
two  items  of  expense — I  think  there 
were  three  items — which  the  Committee 
were  of  opinion  could  not  be  well  borne 
out  of  the  present  Capitation  Ghrant.  But 
die  Committee  thought  it  would  be  bet- 
ter, as  these  items  were  necessary  to 
keep  up  increased  efficiency — ^to  give  a 
separate  allowance  for  those  items  on 
condition  of  increased  efficiency  on  the 
part  of  the  Volunteers,  rather  than  to  add 
the  money  on  to  the  Capitation  Grant. 
One  of  iiieee  items  was  in  the  matter  of 
camps.  The  Committee  were  of  opinion 
— ^founded  on  evidence  brought  before 
them — ^the  Committee  arrived  at  the 
opinion  that  a  week  in  camp  was  equal 
to  nearly  tiie  drill  of  a  year  in  forming 
the  Volunteen.  The  men  in  camp  are 
assoeiated  in  eonsiderable  numbers ;  thay 
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are  subjected  during  a  period  of  some 
days  to  miHtary  regulation ;   they   are 
under  what  practically  amounts  to  mili- 
tary law ;  in  fact,  they  perform  all  the 
duties  of  soldiers  in  camp,  and  learn  to 
do  soldiers'  work.    They  are  on  the  spot, 
and  are  available  for  drill  at  any  time, 
and  there  is  a  sort  of  military  atmo- 
sphere about  the  whole  proceeding  which 
is  extremely  essential  to  their  military 
well-being;    and,  therefore,  taking  all 
these    matters    into    consideration,  the 
Committee  are  of  opinion  that  if  any 
additional  amount  was  to  be  given  to 
the  Volunteers  it  ought  to  be  given  in 
the  way  of  encouraging  camps  among 
them.    The  Committee  have  therefore 
recommended  that  view  to  the  Govern- 
ment— subject,  of  course,  to  what  may  be 
done  in  the  matter  in  "  another  place  " 
when  the  Estimates  are  presentea ;  and 
I  think  I  may  say  that  my  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  is  prepared  to  recommend  the  adop- 
tino  of  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  m 
that  respect.  The  proposalis  that  for  every 
man  gomg  into  camp  2«.  a-day  shall  be 
allowed,  besides  certain  small  travelling 
allowances.    What  the  aggregate  cost 
of  this  proposal  will  be  it  is  impossible 
to  tell  until  it  actually  comes  into  opera- 
tion ;  for  we  cannot  tell  how  many  men 
will  take  advantage  of  the  concession, 
and  of  what  size  and  what  number  the 
camps  will  be.     It  is,  however,  a  very 
substantial  addition  to  the  present  al- 
lowance of  the  Volunteers  in  camp ;  and 
I  have  reason  to  believe,  by  the  expe- 
rience we  have  gained  in  the  sittings  of 
the  Committee,  that  it  will  be  a  very 
satisfactory  one  to  the  Volunteers  them- 
selves.   There  were  two  other  items — 
namely,    '*  bands  "    and   **  interest    on 
loans."    With  regard  to  the  first  subject, 
we  thought  it  impossible  directly  to  sanc- 
tion bands,  which  are  not  recognized  in 
any  of  the  other  Auxiliary  Forces.    But 
it  is  proposed  to  excuse  bandsmen  from 
musketiy  drill,  which  I  believe  will  give 
considerable  facility  to  the  formation,  of 
bands.     With  regard  to  the  interest  on 
loans,  imder  the  new  arrangement  by 
which  the  uniform  will  be  paid  for  out 
of  the  Capitation  Grant,  it  is  anticipated 
that  the  necessity  for  borrowing  money 
for  clothes  will  disappear,   and  conse- 
quently the   "interest  on  loans"  will 
disappear  with  it.    I  will   not  weary 
your  Liordshipe  by  recapitulating  all  the 
recommendations   of   the    Committee. 

9 

Tiicount  Bury 


there  were  several  other  points  which 
were  inquired  into — one  was  the  condi- 
tion of  the  old  adjutants — that  is,  officers 
appointed  previous  to  the  new  system, 
under  which  Volimteer  adjutants  are 
officers  on  full  pay  of  the  Army.  These 
officers  had  a  mevance,  and  those  griev- 
ances were  fmly  inquired  into  and  in- 
vestigated. I  will  not  detain  your  Lord- 
ships with  further  detail;  all  further 
information  will  be  found  in  the  Papers 
which  are  laid  on  the  Table  of  your 
Lordships'  House.  There  was  one  point 
in  regaid  to  the  medical  officers,  and  the 
formation  of  a  new  medical  department, 
on  which  the  Committee  have  made  cer- 
tain recommendations.  I  will  conclude 
by  saying  that  it  is  only  right  that  the 
Committee  should  bear  &eir  willing 
testimony  to  the  general  sound  and  effi- 
cient' condition  in  which  they  found  the 
Volunteers.  It  is  a  Force  which  has  in- 
creased from  year  to  year,  and  has 
always  answered  cheerfiilly  every  call 
made  upon  it.  Some  of  tiLe  proposals 
of  the  donmiittee  involve  an  expenoiture 
of  public  money ;  and  therefore,  of 
course,  these  proposals  will  have  to  be 
discussed  in  "another  place"  before 
they  can  be  looked  upon  as  finally  agreed 
to.  In  conclusion,  I  wish  to  remark 
that  the  recommendations  of  this  Com- 
mittee have  been  approved  in  principle 
by  my  right  hon.  *  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  who, 
however,  wishes  to  reserve  to  himself, 
as  regards  the  details,  a  wide  liberty  of 
action  if  it  should  be  necessary  to  exer- 
cise it.  Within  the  limits  I  have  men- 
tioned he  has  generally  approved  of  the 
principle  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee.  I  have  now  only  to  apolo- 
gize to  your  Lordships  for  having  de- 
tained you  so  long,  and  to  thank  you 
for  the  patient  and  courteous  hearing 
which  you  have  given  me. 

Viscount  CAEDWELL  said,  he  had 
listened  wit^  great  pleasure  to  the 
greater  part  of  uie  statement  just  made 
by  the  noble  Viscount,  and  durine  almost 
the  whole  of  it  he  thought  he  comd  agree 
with  ever3rthing  that  had  been  said. 
In  his  concluding  remarks,  however, 
the  House  was  told  by  the  noble  Vis- 
count that  the  Secretary  of  State  re- 
served to  himself  perfect  latitude  in  re- 
gard both  to  principles  and  details ;  and, 
u  that  were  the  case,  he  did  not  under- 
stand what  had  been  the  use  or  advan- 
tage of  mating  the  statement  at  all.  He 
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did  not  Bee  that  their  Lordships  had 
much  to  thank  the  Oovemment  for; 
for  all  the  questions  that  had  been 
glanced  at  were  questions  exdusively 
»)r  the  other  House  of  Parliament,  which 
alone  had  jurisdiction  in  matters  of 
finance.  He  understood,  however,  that, 
in  so  far  as  they  had  any  power,  their 
opinions  would  be  asked.  He  would 
assume  that  the  Oommittee  had  very 
carefully  considered  the  question — that 
their  recommendations  would  be  com- 
municated to  their  Lordships,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  they  were  made ;  and, 
assuming  that  the  opinions  of  their 
Lordships  were  to  have  some  force,  he 
was  happy  to  agree  with  almost  every- 
thing mat  the  Committee  appeared  to 
have  approved.  As  regarded  the  Force 
itself,  he  was  happy  to  say  that,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  Volunteers  had  had  de- 
mands made  upon  them,  they  had  most 
cheerfully  responded.  He  had  said 
more  than  once,  in  **  another  place,"  that 
when  Englishmen  imdertook  a  duty 
they  wished  it  to  be  a  reality ;  that  the 
Volunteers  did  not  want  to  play  at 
soldiers ;  and  that  to  make  their  service 
substantial  would  be,  not  to  diminish 
the  inducement,  but  to  increase  it. 
They  were  a  growing  Force,  and  one  of 
which  the  country  had  reason  to  be 
proud.  He  rejoiced  extremely  that  the 
noble  Visooimt  was  proceeding  on  the 
lines  of  the  localization  system  which 
he  found  before  him.  He  did  not 
think  that  a  limit  should  be  fixed  to 
the  Establishment  of  the  Volunteers. 
What  would  have  happened  if  they 
had  placed  a  limit  to  the  number  of 
of  the  Force  20  years  ago  ?  It  was  still 
a  growing  institution,  and  it  would  be 
wise  not  to  place  a  limit.  He  could  not 
avoid  referring  to  the  death  of  General 
Peel,  of  which  they  had  just  heard,  of 
which  he  might,  in  some  sense,  be  con- 
sidered the  originator.  Twenty  years 
ago,  General  Peel  wrote  to  the  bench 
of  magistrates,  of  which  he  (Viscount 
Cardwell)  was  a  member,  asHng  their 
support  in  the  first  formation  of  Volun- 
teers. Who  could  have  imagined,  20 
years  ago,  that  from  the  beginning, 
then  so  small,  they  would  have  seen  m 
the  first  20  years  the  present  noble 
Force  ?  He  regretted  General  Peel  had 
not  lived  to  hear  the  approval  given  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Force.  So  far  as  he  had 
collected  from   the   statement   of  the 


noble  Viscount  what  the  Beport  was,  he 
agreed  with  all  the  other  recommenda- 
tions of  it ;  and  he  trusted  that  whoever 
might  live  another  20  years  would  see  as 
favourable  a  result  from  their  proposals 
as  they  now  saw  from  those  adopted  20 
years  ago  from  the  Circular  of  General 

Peel.  ____ 

Eabl  COWPER  quite  concurred  with 
the  noble  Viscount  that  it  would  be  a 
mistake  to  fix  a  limit  to  the  numbers  of 
the  "^^lunteers.  They  had  gone  on 
steadily  increasing,  and  it  would  be  a 
damper  now  to  tell  the  Force  that  no 
more  of  it  was  wanted — for  that  would 
be  the  practical  effect  of  the  recom- 
mendation. He  regretted  that  it  was 
decided  the  Volunteers  should  go  into 
scarlet.  They  had  worn  gray  for  20  years, 
and  had  become  attached  to  it ;  and,  at 
the  same  time,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  the  Begulars  might  not  be 
well  pleased  to  see  the  Volunteers  pre- 
senting themselves  in  the  professional 
colours  of  regularly  trained  soldiers. 
Moreover,  there  were  many  men  who 
looked  very  well  in  gray  who  would  not 
look  well  set  up  in  scarlet.  He  was  of 
opinion  it  would  be  better  to  proceed 
cautiously  in  the  consolidation  of  ad- 
ministrative battalions.  Some  of  them 
were  composed  of  companies  very  far 
apart,  and  the  internal  arrangements, 
particularly  the  finances,  were  better 
managed  by  the  captain  on  the  spot 
thuL  by  the  colonel  at  a  distance.  He 
was  sorry  to  hear  there  was  to  be  no 
increase  m  the  grant,  as  officers  at  pre- 
sent had  to  be  cnosen  for  their  pecuniary 
rather  than  for  their  military  qualifica- 
tions ;  but  he  was  pleased  that  the 
position  of  Volunteers  as  a  part  of  the 
defensive  Force  of  the  coxmtry  was  now 
regularly  recognized,  not  only  by  the 
puolic,  but  by  the  Government. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  there  were  seve- 
ral points  in  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
mittee which  had  been  referred  to  that 
did  not  give  anything  like  universal 
satisfaction  to  the  friends  of  the  Volun- 
teer Force.  One  of  those  was  the  ques- 
tion of  imiforms.  Again,  he  thought 
the  recommendation  of  the  Committee 
on  the  subject  of  drills  was  not  satisfac- 
tory. He  thought  many  would  be  de- 
terred from  joining  the  Force  if  they 
were  compelled  to  undergo  30  drills  in 
two  successive  years ;  for  it  would  be 
too  great  an  interruption  to  their  regu- 
lar occupations.    From  all  that  he  had 
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hejard  from  the  noble  YiBOouni  that 
evening,  he  could  come  to  no  other 
conclusion  than  that  the  recommenda- 
tions made  would  not,  on  the  whole, 
be  advantageous  to  the  numerical  force 
or  to  the  military  efficiency  of  the 
Volunteer  Force. 

VisoouNT  BUBY  replied  briefly,  and, 
in  so  doing,  reminded  the  House  that 
he  had  brought  the  matter  fbrwiird  in 
an  unofficial  manner,  believinff  that 
that  would  be  the  best  mode  ofAmng' 
ing  the  subject  under  the  public  at- 
tention.   

Earl  GEANYILLE  pointed  out,  as 
a  matter  of  procedure,  that  the  noble 
Yiscount  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House  had  made  two  speeches  based 
on  a  Paper  not  yet  before  their  Lord- 
ships ;  while,  earlier  in  the  evening, 
the  noble  Marquess  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Aflairs  had  depre- 
cated any  discussion  upon  another  mat- 
ter until  Papers  were  laid  before  their 
Lordships.  He  thought  the  old  Bules 
had  better  be  adhered  to. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  VAR— 
THE  REINFQRCEMENTS. 

QUBSTION.      OBSEBYATIOirS. 

Lord  TBUBO  rose  to  ask  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  Whether  applica- 
tion was  at  any  time  made  by  the  Qivil 
or  Military  Authorities  at  the  Oape  of 
Good  Hope  for '  additional  miutary 
forces ;  and,  if  so,  on  what  date  it  was 
received ;  whether  the  same  wfMi  enter- 
tained ;  and,  if  so,  the  date  on  which 
the  reinforcements  were  despatched ; 
also  the  number  and  description  of  the 
forces  applied  for,  the  strength  of  each 
battery  and  regiment  when  embarked, 
and  the  number  of  volunteers  taken  to 
complete  their  complement  respectively? 
The  noble  Lord  said,  he  trusted  the 
Question  would  not  be  considered  pre- 
mature, seeing  that  at  present  they  had 
received  no  details  of  the  disastrous 
affair,  the  announcement  of  which  had 
been  communicated  to  them,  or  to  the 
various  steps  which  had  been  taken  by 
the  Government.  He  had  put  the  Ques- 
tion on  the  Paper  with  a  view  of  obtain- 
ing information  which  would  satisfy  the 
public  mind  whether  the  steps  taken  by 
the  Gt)vemment  antecedent  to  the  present 
crisis  were  sufficient,  or  whether,  on  the 
other  hand,  there  had  been  any  omission 

Lord  Ihiro 


5hich  would  in  anjr  w»r  render  the 
ovemment  responsible  for  what  had 
happened.  He  desired,  also,  ttiat  the 
puDuc  might  have  the  means  of  judging 
whether  the  steps  which  had  been  taken 
were  taken  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be 
effective  and  in  consonance  with  the 
soundest  judgment  which  had  been 
given  them.  A  part  of  the  Ck)rrespond- 
ence  relating  to  the  subject  of  his  Ques- 
tion had  already  been  referred  to.  That 
Correspondence  showed  that  no  less  than 
three  applications  were  made  to  the 
Imperial  Government  at  various  times 
for  assistance  in  the  shape  of  officers, 
troops,  and  regiments.  He  knew  it  was 
stated  that  the  Papers  would  be  laid  on 
the  Table  of  the  House  on  Saturday  or 
Monday — they  would  show,  beyond 
doubt,  that  the  requests  made  by  Sir 
Bartie  Frere  and  Lord  Chelmsford  had 
not  been  fully  complied  with — ^but  what 
was  the  real  position  of  things  with  re- 
gard to  their  applications?  The  first 
application  was  made  at  the  desire  of 
Lord  Chelmsford  through  Sir  Bartie 
Frere.  It  was  an  application  for  two 
special  classes  of  officers,  for  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  and  one  of  cavalry, 
r  *  *  No ! "]  The  words  of  the  despatch  were 
that  tiie  presence  of  **  one  regiment  of 
cavalry  would  be  of  enormous  import- 
ance." At  first  there  was  a  distinct 
refusal  to  give  any  additional  support 
whatever,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
officers.  He  could  not  see  the  advan- 
tage of  sending  those  officers  to  drill 
Native  troops,  seeing  how  impossible  it 
was  to  train  them  to  order  within  a  short 
space  of  time,  and  he  looked  on  their 
services  in  that  respect  as  valueless. 
Then,  after  having  refused  all  those 
troops,  the  Gt)vomment  subsequontiy, 
upon  a  third  application,  sent  two  re- 
gunents  of  infantiy. 

Thb  Eakl  of  LONGFORD  said,  he 
had  to  apologize  for  interrupting^  the 
noble  Lora ;  out  he  wished  to  know 
whether  he  was  asking  his  Question  or 
answeringit  ? 

Lord  TBUEO  said,  he  was  making 
some  observations  with  a  view  to  elicit 
a  reply  to  his  Questions  from  the  noble 
Earl  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  who,  speaking  last  night,  ap- 
peared to  be  under  some  misconception. 
His  (Lord  Truro's)  desire  was  to  show 
that  the  first  intention  and  policy  of  the 
Government  was  that  there  should  be 
no  attack  made  on  Zululand.    They  re- 
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fiifled,  in  the  first  iiistaoce,  to  giye  anj 
assifltance  to  the  Colony  of  Natal ;  'but 
they  subsequently  complied,  and  gave 
two  regiments  for  its  protection.  But 
what  luid  they  done  now?  Although 
they  gave  a  limited  amount  of  troops  as 
compared  with  the  number  demanded 
for  uie  purpose  of  defending  Natal,  they 
changed  their  policy  and  waged  war 
against  the  Zulus,  and  that  without 
waiting  for  additional  reinforcements. 
It  was  said  by  the  noble  Earl  that  they 
had  now  sent  a  more  than  ample  force, 
probably  excessive  reinforcements ;  but 
that  they  did  after  the  disaster  had  oc- 
curred— in  the  first  instance,  they  re- 
fused to  send  any  troops  whatever.  As 
to  the  regiments  going  out,  their  Lord- 
ships knew  the  condition  in  which  regi- 
ments were  sometimes  sent,  and  that  to 
make  up  their  full  strength  they  were 
obliged  to  have  200  or  800  volunteers 
from  other  regiments;  who,  therefore, 
would  have  to  fight  under  officers  to 
whom  they  were  not  accustomed.  They 
were,  therefore,  inefficient  for  imme- 
diate active  service,  however  excellent 
as  soldiers  the  volunteers  might  be,  as 
they  ought  to  be  known  by  their  officers, 
and  know  and  have  reliance  in  their 
officers.  He  hoped  that  the  noble  Earl 
would  give  their  Lordships  some  infor- 
mation as  to  the  calibre  of  the  guns 
which  had  been  and  were  about  to  be 
sent  out  to  South  Africa.  For  his  part, 
he  could  not  help  thinking  that  the 
public  mind  would  not  be  satisfied  that 
It  was  not  until  repeated  applications 
had  been  made  and  pressure  had  been 
put  upon  the  Gbvemment  by  able,  pru- 
dent, and  cautious  men,  that  they  com- 
plied with  the  demand  for  reinforce- 
ments, and  then  sent  fewer  than  had 
been  demanded,  and  that  at  a  time  of 
great  emergency,  and  when  there  was  a 
possibility  of  the  dire  calamity  happen- 
ing which  had  since  taken  place. 

Earl  CADOGAN  said,  that  the  noble 
Lord  (Lord  Truro),  in  putting  and 
answering  his  Questions,  had  endea- 
voured to  draw  him  into  a  discussion  on 
the  general  merits  of  the  war  which  was 
now  raging  in  South  Africa.  He  most 
respectmlly  declined  to  be  drawn  into 
any  such  discussion.  He  would  do  his 
best  to  answer  the  noble  Lord,  although 
he  could  not  promise  that  his  answer 
would  differ  very  much  from  that  which 
he  had  given  on  the  same  subject  last 
night.    The  noble  Lord  seemed  to  tbinjc 


that  he  ^as  under  a  misconception  with 
respect  to  the  Correspondence.  Well, 
he  did  not  like  to  return  the  compliment ; 
but  the  noble  Lord  had  failed  to  show 
in  what  respect  he  had  misconceived  it. 
It  was  true  that  in  Sir  Bartle  Frere's 
despatch,  dated  the  14th  of  September, 
stating  lliat  General  Thesiger  thought 
two  r^ments  of  infantry  '*  necessary," 
he  added  that  one  regiment  of  cavalry 
would  be  of  "enormous  advantage ;"  but 
in  a  despatch  written  on  the  same  day 
by  General  Thesiger — ^namely,  the  14th 
of  September — and  which  was  not  in- 
cluded in  the  Blue  Book,  being  a 
despatch  to  the  War  Office,  which 
would  be  in  their  Lordships'  hands  im- 
mediately, the  General  detailed  the 
forces  he  would  require,  and  requested 
that  two  regiments  of  infantry  might 
be  sent ;  but  he  made  no  mention  of 
cavalry.  It  was  true  that  the  Govern- 
ment did  not  at  first  see  fit  to  send  out 
the  reinforcements,  but  did  send  the 
special  officers  demanded.  A  further 
request  was  made  in  a  Memorandum 
written  by  Lord  Chelmsford,  and  dated 
the  28th  of  September,  which  concluded 
by  stating  that — 

'*  For  offennrd  purposes  alone  the  Natal  and 
Transvaal  Colonies  require  three  battalions  of 
ii^antry  in  addition  to  the  forces  .we  hare 
already  got," 

and  he  added  that  a  battalion  of  the 
24th  Hegiment  was  already  available, 
and  requested  that  the  remaining  two 
should  be  sent  from  Eng^land.  No 
request  was  then  made  for  a  regi- 
ment of  cavalry,  and  the  two  regi- 
ments of  infantry  were  sent  out.  The 
noble  Lord  asked  the  date  at  which 
they  were  despatched.  He  was  sorry 
he  did  not  know  the  exact  date,  but  he 
thought  they  were  sent  the  first  week  in 
December.  The  Papers,  however,  to 
be  furnished  by  the  War  Office  would 
answer  the  noble  Lord's  Question.  With 
regard  to  the  last  part  of  the  Question, 
he  had  only  to  state  that  if  the  noble 
Lord  moved  for  a  Betum  of  the  nature 
of  one  which  had  already  been  moved 
for  on  the  same  subject  in  ''another 
place,"  there  would  be  no  objection  to  its 
being  granted. 

LoBD  TET7B0,  referring  to  the  ques- 
tion of  reinforcements,  said,  he  should 
have  thought  that  the  desire  for  a  ca- 
valry regiment  so  distinctly  and  ener- 
^eticfdly  expressed  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere 
in  one  of  nis  earlier  communioationB 
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would  have  been  Baffident  to  have  in- 
duced the  Gbvemment  to  have  supplied 
the  want  without  hesitation. 

THE  mNISTERIAL  STATEMENT. 
FERSONAL  EXPLANATION. 

Eabl  CADOQAN  proceeded  to  say 
that  he  wished,  on  behalf  of  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  to  make  a  statement  of  a 
personal  character.  The  noble  Earl  op- 
posite (Earl  Oranville),  in  his  speech 
last  night,  was  said — and  in  his  (Earl 
Cadogan's)  recollection  correctly  —  to 
have  attributed  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  a  statement  that 
ttie  policy  of  the  Government  was  **  an- 
nexation in  all  parts  of  the  world."  His 
right  hon.  Friend  had  requested  him  to 
state  to  their  Lordships  that  he  must  re- 
pudiate altogether  the  use  of  the  words 
attributed  to  him.  Everyone  who  knew 
the  noble  Earl  must  be  aware  that  he 
would  not  willingly  impute  to  another 
language  he  had  not  used ;  but  as  his 
right  hon.  Friend  had  no  power  of  ad- 
dressing their  Lordships,  he  had  re- 
quested him  to  say  that  he  did  not 
know  from  what  report  the  noble  Earl 
had  quoted,  but  that  he  certainly  did 
not  use  the  words  ascribed  to  him,  and 
he  was  confident  that  those  he  did  use 
could  not  have  conveyed  such  a  meaning 
to  the  audience  he  aadressed. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  said,  he  was  ex- 
tremely sorry  if  he  had  misquoted  the 
right  hon.  Baronet.  He  had  not  brought 
down  the  report  from  which  he  had 
quoted,  because  he  was  not  aware  that 
the  subject  was  going  to  be  brought  up. 
He  had  been  struck  by  a  passage  m 
which,  adopting  a  sentence  which  was 
not  quite  new,  after  talking  of  the  com- 
petition to  which  this  country  was  sub- 
ject in  Europe  and  America,  he  was 
reported  to  have  said — **  We  have  been 
subject  to  competition  in  Europe  and 
America — cannot  we  then  call  in  a  new 
Continent  to  redress  the  balance  of  the 
old."  Whetlier  this  applied  to  the 
annexation  of  Zululand  he  could  not  say. 
He  further  was  reported  to  hkve  said, 
referring  to  what  he  called  the  bold  and 
necessary  step  of  annexation  in  South 
Africa  taken  by  Lord  Carnarvon,  that 
he  regretted  that  Lord  Carnarvon  did 
not  join  in  the  same  policy  in  other  parts 
of  the  globe.  As,  however,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  disavowed  the  language 
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thus  imputed  to  him,  he  entirely  accepted 
the  disavowal. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  RUSSIA— SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS. 

QUESTION.        MOTION  FOB  A   FAPEB. 

The  Eakl  of  OAENAEVON  asked 
Her  Majesty's  Government,  What  mea- 
sures they  have  taken,  either  separately 
or  in  conjunction  with  other  Govern- 
ments, to  ascertain  the  nature  and  most 
effective  treatment  of  the  pestilence  now 
raging  in  parts  of  Bussia  r  and  to  move 
for  copies  of  any  sanitary  regulations 
issued  as  regards  English  ports  and  of 
quarantine  regulations  in  force  in  Malta 
and  Gibraltar.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  could  hardly  be  over-estimated, 
for  although  there  was  some  uncertainty 
as  to  the  nature  and  the  best  mode  of 
treating  the  disease,  there  could  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  of  a  contagious  and 
deadly  character,  bearing  a  strong  re- 
semblance, in  the  majority  of  its  external 
symptoms,  to  the  worst  class  of  Asiatic 
plague  that  had  raged  in  former  years. 
I^erhaps  there  was  no  one  of  their  Lord- 
ships who  was  more  entitled  than  him- 
self to  call  attention  to  this  matter,  be- 
cause he  had  not  only  seen  Asiatic 
plague  raging,  but  had  himself  suffered 
m>m  it  so  severely  that,  although  the 
attack  occurred  many  years  ago,  he  still 
entertained  a  lively  impression  of  its 
horrors  and  danger.  Most  of  the  Go- 
vernments of  Eastern  Europe  had  al- 
ready adopted  precautionary  measures 
against  the  introduction  of  the  plague 
within  their  borders ;  and  he  thought  it 
desirable  to  ascertain  what  steps  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  for  their  part,  had 
taken  in  regard  to  it.  He  would  spe- 
cially ask  the  noble  Duke  what  measures 
had  been  taken  by  the  authorities  at 
Malta  and  Gibraltar.  He  was  glad  to 
see  that  the  College  of  Physicians  had 
already  moved  in  the  matter.  So  far 
as  the  existing  evidence  went,  there  was 
reason  to  believe  that  the  most  effective 
means  of  preventing  the  importation  of 
the  disease  was  quarantine;  and  although 
perfectly  aware  of  the  great  inconve- 
nience of  this  remedy,  he  trusted  that,  in 
view  of  the  terrible  interests  at  stake, 
no  merely  theoretical  objection  to  it 
would  be  allowed  to  prevail. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON :  In  reply  to  the  last  part  of 
the  Question,  I  can  assure  the  noble 
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Earl  that  the  subjeot  of  the  plague  has 
occupied  the  very  serious  and  earnest 
attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government, 
and  they  are  already  taking  such  mea- 
sures as  have  seemed  to  them  advisable 
in  dealing  with  the  plague,  with  the 
view  of  preventing  its  reaching  this 
country.  Germany  and  Austria,  if  I 
am  not  mistaken,  have  already  received 
permission  from  the  Bussian  Govern- 
ment each  to  send  a  competent  physician 
to  assist  in  an  inquiry  as  to  the  origin 
of  the  plague  and  the  best  means  of 
treating  and  dealing  with  it  when  it 
arises.  Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
also  made  a  proposal  to  the  Russian 
Government  to  be  allowed  to  send  a 
physician  to  take  part  in  the  same  in- 
quiry ;  and  I  have  been  in  communica- 
tion with  the  College  of  Physicians,  and 
have  requested  that  they  would  be  good 
enough  to  recommend  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  some  gentleman  whom  they 
would  think  to  be  a  fit  and  proper  per- 
son to  take  part  in  such  an  inquiry,  pro- 
vided always  that  we  receive  the  per- 
mission of  the  Russian  Government  to 
do  so.  I  have  also  instructed  the  officers 
of  Customs  to  inspect  very  narrowly 
the  bills  of  health  of  all  passengers  and 
crews  of  ships  coming  from  the  Black 
Sea  and  the  Sea  of  Azof;  and  I  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  medical 
advisers  of  the  Government,  requesting 
them  to  point  out  what  goods  they  con- 
sider most  calculated  to  carry  infection. 
I  have  also  been  in  communication  with 
the  quarantine  officer  of  the  Privy 
Council,  a  very  eminent  gentleman,  and 
I  have  asked  him  whether  anything  can 
be  suggested  in  the  mode  of  disinfection 
employed  that  may  be  advantageously 
used,  should,  unhappily,  this  dreadful 
scourge  visit  this  country,  which  I  do 
not  myself  anticipate.  I  will  read  an 
extract  from  a  letter  I  have  received 
from  Dr.  Wiblin,  the  resident  Medical 
Superintendent  of  Quarantine  at  South- 
ampton.    He  says — 

"With  reference  to  your  inqnirios  on  the 
subject  of  disinfection,  I  can  very  safely  and 
satisfactorily  inform  you,  after  a  very  long  ex- 
perience, that  every  possible  security  from  in- 
fection of  persona  and  goods  may  be  relied 
upon  by  the  free  employment  of  nitrous  acid 
fumes,  produced  by  pouring  fuming  nitric  acid 
upon  copper  filings.  This  is  very  easily  done, 
and  the  results  are  most  satisfactory.  No  living 
atom  or  molecule  or  man  himself  can  exist  in 
these  fumes  for  more  than  a  few  seconds,  as  Dr. 
Seaton  can  testify  from  hia  personal  experience 
at  the  Motherbank." 

yOIi.  OOXmi.      [thirp  sebies.] 


Whether  that  is  satisfactory  or  not,  it 
shows  the  strength  of  this  disinfectant. 
He  continues — 

"  Any  given  number  of  plates  or  other  con- 
venient vessels  are  arranged  with  given  quanti- 
ties of  copper  filings,  and  then  the  acid  is  poured 
into  the  plates.  The  i)ortholo8  and  other  open- 
ings are  then  closed  for  12  hours  or  longer,  and 
the  goods  subsequently  exposed  to  the  purifying 
influence  of  the  atmosphere  for  days.** 

So  far  as  this  disinfectant  goes,  I  think 
my  noble  Friend  will  admit  we  have 
sufficient  practical  knowledge  of  what 
can  be  done  in  case  the  necessity  should 
arise.  I  have  also  put  myself  in  com- 
munication with  the  College  of  Physi- 
cians upon  this  subject ;  and  I  have  had 
an  interview  with  the  eminent  President 
of  that  body.  Dr.  Bennett,  who  informed 
mo  that  the  College  are  to  hold  a  meet- 
ing upon  this  subject,  and  promised  to 
communicate  to  mo  the  result  of  the  dis- 
cussion, and  any  suggestion  which  might 
occur  to  him  or  his  colleagues  after  they 
had  gone  thoroughly  into  the  matter. 
As  regards  the  regulations  on  the  sub- 
ject, I  feel  that  under  the  quarantine 
laws  we  have  ample  power  to  take  any 
measures  that  may  be  necessary  should 
the  plague  reach  this  country  ;  and  we 
are  prepared  to  act  at  a  moment's 
notice.  1  have  instructed  the  Customs 
to  detain  any  vessel  from  any  part  of 
the  world  if  there  are  any  suspicious 
circumstances  connected  with  that  vessel 
when  it  reaches  this  country,  and  that 
they  are  at  once  to  telegraph  to  the  Privy 
Council  Office,  when  I  shall  take  the 
requisite  means  for  dealing  with  it.  At 
the  Motherbank  there  is  an  ample 
quarantine  establishment  of  three  ves- 
sels ;  and  upon  an  emergency  we  could 
easily  obtain,  in  different  parts  of  the 
country,  other  vessels  for  the  purpose  of 
separating  healthy  passengers  from  tliose 
who  may  be  sick,  and  preventing  com- 
munication with  persons  on  shore.  It 
has  not  been  thought  advisable  to'  keep 
up  permanently  a  very  large  establish- 
ment of  quarantine  vessels.  That  would, 
of  course,  be  very  expensive,  and  it 
would  be  a  useless  expenditure  of  publi 
money  if  we  thought,  as  we  do,  that  we 
had  the  means  of  acquiring  these  vessels 
at  any  time,  should  the  plague  visit  this 
country.  I  am  informed  by  the  Colonial 
Office  that  Gibraltar  has  not  reported 
having  imposed  any  quarantine  against 
the  pla^e.  Malta  has  provisionally, 
and   subject    to   rectification,    imposed 
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quarantine  of  20  days  on  arriyals  from 
Greece,  Montenegro,  the  Turkish  Em- 
pire, including  Egypt  (except  ships  pass- 
ing through  the  Suez  Canal),  Tripoli, 
Tunis,  Black  Sea,  and  Sea  of  Azof 
— ^whioh,  in  case  of  ships  of  war,  is  re- 
duced to  nine  days.  The  propriety  of 
ratifying  these  arrangements  is  being 
considered  by  the  Colonial  Office,  Ad- 
miralty, and  Board  of  Trade.  Malta 
has  imposed  this  quarantine  because 
Italy  has  taken  a  similar  course,  and 
would  have  imposed  quarantine  on 
arrivals  from  Malta  if  the  Island  had 
not  taken  this  course.  With  regard  to 
the  regulations  issued,  and  which  my 
noble  Friend  proposes  to  move  for,  I 
hope  he  will  be  satisfied  with  having 
elicited  this  answer  from  me.  The  re- 
gulations are  numerous  and  bulky,  and 
it  would  not  be  convenient  for  any  pur- 
pose that  they  should  be  laid  on  the 
Table.  I  can  assure  him  that  the  matter 
has  had  the  very  earnest  attention  of 
the  Government,  and  will  not  be  lost 
sight  of,  though  we  have  no  ground  for 
believing  that  there  need  be  any  alarm 
or  apprehension  of  the  arrival  of  the 
plague  in  this  country. 

TiiE  Earl  of  CAENARVON  said,  he 
was  satisfied  with  the  answer  of  the 
noble  Duke,  and  would  not  move  for 
Papers. 

INTEMPERANCE. 
MOTION  FOR  A   SELEQT  COMMITTEE. 

Moved  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  prevalence 
of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  into  the  manner 
in  which  those  habits  have  been  affected  by- 
recent  lop^iskition  and  other  causes. — {The  Lwrd 
Aberdare,) 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Tiords  following  were  named  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — 


.  Abp.  Cantcrburj". 
LrAbp.  York. 
I),  ^7e8tmin8ter. 
E.  Boimore. 
E.  Onslow. 
E.  Mirti^. 
E.  Morlcy. 
E.  Dudley. 
E.  Kimberley. 


V.  Gordon. 
V.  Hutchinson. 
L.  Bp.  Peterborough. 
L.  Bp.  Exeter. 
L.  Bp.  Carlisle. 
L.  Hartismero. 
L.  Penrhyn. 
L.  Abordaro. 
L.  Cottesloe. 


The  Committee  to  meet  on  Tuesday  the  2bth  of 
February^  at  Twelve  o'clock,  and  to  appoint 
their  own  Chairman. 

House  adjourned  at  half  pait  Seven  o'clock, 

to  Monday  next,  a  quarter 
before  Five  o'clock. 


Th$  Duke  o/Biehnwnd  and  Gordon 
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MINUTES. V-Nbw   Mbkbbbs   Sworn — ^Uea- 

tenant  Colonel  Charles  G^rge  Tottenhmm, 

for  New  Boss  Borough ;  Sir  Thomaa  M'Cliire^ 

baronet, /or  Londonderry  County. 
Select  Committee  —  Standing  Orders,  mohh- 

nated;  Selection,  nominated ;  IndosareBy  op* 

pointed. 
Public  Bills — Besolution  in  ChmmittM — Orelertd 

— First  Reading — ^Banking  Laws  Amendments 

[73]. 
Ordered  —  First  Beading  —  Election  PetitionB 

f (Costs)  •  [72] ;  Valuation  of  Property  •  [71] ; 
Municipal  Franchise  (Ireland)*  [74];   jBm- 
loyers    Liability  for  Injuries  to  Setrants* 
75j  ;  Summary  Jurifldiction*  [69]  ;  Proaecn* 
tion  of   Offences •    [68];    Coroners*    [671; 
PubUc  Works  Loans  *  [70]. 
Second  Reading — Bacecourses  (Metropolis)  [48]. 
Second  Reading — Referred  to  Select  Committer — 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  (1875)  Amend- 
ment [66]. 
Oofnmittee — Ancient  Monuments  [62] — lup. 
Third  Reading  —  Disqualification  by   Medical 
Belief  [22],  and  passed. 


QUESTIONS. 


AFGHANISTAN— DECLABATION    OP 
GENERAL  ROBERTS.— QUESTION. 

Sib    GEOEGE    CAMPBEIjL   asked 

the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India, 
If  it  is  true  that  on  the  26th  Decem- 
ber last  General  Boberts  held  a  Durbar 
at  Hagarpir,  in  the  Khurum  Valley, 
and  made  a  speech  to  the  Khans  and 
headmen  of  the  tribes,  impressing  on 
them  emphatically  that  the  Ameer's 
rule  had  tor  ever  passed  away,  and  that 
they  must  henceforth  look  to  England 
as  their  sovereign  power  and  to  the 
Government  of  the  Empress ;  and,  whe- 
ther the  Indian  Government  had  the 
authority  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
to  cause  that  declaration  to  be  made,  or 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  since 
accepted  and  adopted  that  declaration  ? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  will  answer  at 
the  same  time  a  similar  Question  which 
stands  in  the  name  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member  for  Longford  County  (Mr. 
O'Reilly).    We  have   not   as  yet  re- 
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ceivedi  either  in  official  despatches  or  in 
private  letters,  any  information  on  this 
subject.  I  hare  read  the  statements  in 
the  newspapers  as  to  General  Boberts  to 
which  the  hon.  Members  refer ;  but!  the 
House  will  see  that  I  am  not  yet  in  a 
position  to  say  whether  those  statements 
are  accurate  or  not. 

CONTAGIOUS      DISEASES     (ANIMAM) 

ACT,  1878  —  CATTLE    FROM    THE 

UNITED  STATES.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  EATHBONE  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Upon  what 
grounds  the  Government  have  ordered 
the  slaughter  at  the  port  of  landing  of 
cattle  arriving  in  this  Country  from  the 
United  States  of  America ;  whether  any 
oases  of  pleuro-pneumonia  have  oc- 
curred among  any  cattle  arriving 
ft*om  the  United  States  except  those 
brought  over  by  the  **  Ontario ;"  how 
many  cargoes  of  cattle  from  the  United 
States  have  arrived  since  that  of  the 
''  Ontario ";  whether  there  has  been 
any  correspondence  with  the  Gtovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States,  or  its  repre- 
sentatives, or  with  our  representatives 
in  that  country,  on  the  subject,  and 
whether  there  are  any  minutes  relating 
thereto;  and,  if  so,  whether  he  will 
lay  Copies  thereof  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House ;  and,  whether  the  Qt)vemment 
have  any,  and,  if  so,  what  proof  that  the 
animals  in  the  '^  Ontario's  cargo  which 
were  affected  were  American  and  not 
Canadian  cattle  ? 

Mb.  CHAPLIN  asked  the  Vice  Pre- 
sident of  the  Council,  If  he  can  state  to 
the  House,  whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  received  any  informa- 
mation  as  to  the  outbreak  of  disease 
among  cattle  in  the  United  States  of 
America ;  how  far  and  to  what  extent  it 
is  true  as  reported  that  contagious 
pleuro-pneumonia  is  prevalent  at  the 
present  time  in  that  country ;  whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  satisfied 
that  the  general  sanitary  condition  of 
cattle  therein  is  such  as  to  afford 
reasonable  security  against  the  importa- 
tion of  diseased  animals  therefrom  into 
this  Country ;  and,  if  not,  if  he  would 
explain  why  the  Order  in  Council  ex- 
empting American  cattle  from  the 
operation  of  the  provisions  of  the  fifth 
Schedule  of  the  Contagious  Diseases 
Animals  Act  relating  to  roreim  animals 
-—viz. ;   "  They  are   not  to  oe  moved 


alive  out  of  the  wharf,"  is  not  sus- 
pended immediately,  instead  of  remain- 
ing in  force  till  the  3rd  of  March  ? 

Mb.  MUNDELLA  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  If  he  will 
state  the  number  of  live  cattle,  sheep, 
and  pigs  imported  from  Canada  and  the 
United  States  respectively  in  the  first 
and  second  half-years  of  1878,  with  the 
number  found  suffering  from  contagious 
disease ;  if  he  will  also  state  the  circum- 
stances under  which  the  recent  Order 
in  Council  was  issued  requiring  the 
slaughter  of  all  American  cattle  at  tho 
port  of  debarkation,  and  whether  thero 
IS  any  probability  of  such  Order  being 
speedily  withdrawn ;  and,  if  he  will  lay 
all  the  Correspondence  relating  thereto 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
the  facts  upon  which  the  Order  in 
Council  was  made  are  very  simple.  For 
some  time  past  the  Privy  Council  havo 
from  different  quarters  received  intima- 
tions that  there  was  in  the  United 
States  a  considerable  amount  of  disease 
among  cattle  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. I  have  in  my  hand  a  Heport,  or 
rather  a  Message  from  the  President  of 
the  United  States  communicating  to  the 
Senate  in  February,  1878,  information 
in  relation  to  the  diseases  prevailing 
amongst  swine  and  other  domestic  ani- 
mals. In  the  Appendix,  page  144,  of 
this  Eeport,  are  tne  opinions  of  the  dif- 
ferent men  of  authority  and  oxporicnco 
upon  the  subject.  I  need  not  trouble  tho 
House  with  their  Reports ;  but  I  will 
read  a  few  lines  from  Profossor  James 
Law,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  those 
consulted.     He  says,  page  144 — 

"  Lung  Fever. — This  is  the  most  insidious  of 
all  plagues,  and  this  malady  wc  har]>our  on 
our  eastern  seaboard,  whoro  it  is  gmdually  but 
almost  imperceptibly  invading  new  territory 
....  There  is  abundant  evidence  of  tho  ex- 
istence of  this  affection  in  Eastern  Now  York, 
in  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Marj'land,  Dela- 
ware, Virginia,  and  tiie  district  of  Columbia. 
(See  Gk>vemment  Report  on  Diseases  of  Cattle, 
1871,  and  many  instances  in  current  agricul- 
tural journals).  Within  the  last  year  I  have 
been  advised  in  the  case  of  three  outbreaks, — 
one  in  Eastern  New  York,  one  on  Staten 
Island,  and  one  in  New  Jersey.  At  present  it 
excites  little  apprehension,  but  we  arc  asleep 
over  a  smouldering  volcano.  Spreading  from 
the  port  of  New  York,  it  has  already  gained  a 
substantial  hold  upon  different  States,  includ- 
ing tho  district  of  Columbia,  and  has  invaded 
and  been  repeatedl;^  expelled  from  two  more, 
and  it  is  only  requisite  that  it  should  reach  the 
sources  of  our  stock  supplies  in  the  W] 
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nj  cars   and  Eutam  BtaUs 

Eorpest  in  the  present  century , 
but  she  baa  lost  buDdrods  of  millioDS  from  thu 
leas-droadod  lung  fovar." 

He  concludes  by  imploring  the  Qoybtu- 
ment  to  eradicate  uiis  pIaG;iiQ  at  once. 
Well,  Sir,  the  Lord  President  did  not 
feel  justified  in  excludiBg,  upon  the 
information  before  him,  the  import  of 
live  oattle  except  for  slaughter  &om  the 
United  States  until  he  had  conclusivo 
proof  of  what  the  nature  of  this  lun^ 
'  dieoose  was,  and  that  there  was  & 
real  danger  of  pleuro-pneumonia  beinfr 
brought  into  the  country  from  the 
8tat«a — there  being  no  single  case  of 
that  disease  being  brought  &om  tho 
United  States  up  to  26tE  of  January, 
187!).  During  the  last  three  weekt 
pleuro-pneumonia  of  a  contagious  oho- 
raetor  has  been  detected  in  three  cargoes 
of  live  cattle,  brought  over  in  the  ateam- 
ebips  Dominion  and  Ontario,  fcom  Port- 
land, and  the  Ittrian,  from  Boston.  An 
Order  was  therefore  issued,  prohibiting 
import  of  live  cattle  from  the  United 
States  after  the  3rd  of  March,  excepi 
for  immediate  slaughter,  but  not  froa 
Canada,  which  is  not  only  quite  firee 
from  disease,  but  has  recently  issued  an 
Order  prohibiting  the  import  of  live 
cattle  from  the  United  States.  Twelve 
cargoes  have  arrived  since  that  of  the 
Ontario,  all  healthy,  except  in  the  cas£ 
of  the  hirian.  The  date  of  the  3rd  oi 
March  was  fixed,  as  it  was  considered 
only  fair  to  allow  cargoes  shipped  at 
the  time  of  the  Order  to  bo  landed,  il 
healthy.  If  any  disease  exists  among 
them,  all  will  be  slaughtered.  It  is 
hoped  that  by  the  3rd  March  a  foreign 
animals  wharf  will  be  opened  at  Birken- 
head, with  every  accommodatioa  for  the 
slaughter  of  animals  coming  ftom  the 
United  States.  On  the  Liverpool  side 
ample  accommodation  will  be  provided 
by  the  same  date  for  the  lairage  ;  and, 
if  necessary,  the  slaughter  of  animals 
from  unscheduled  countries,  and  the 
present  inconvenient  landing-place  be 
abandoned.  I  will  lay  the  Correspond- 
ence asked  for,  together  with  the  Be- 
port  I  have  alluded  to,  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEIi  asked,  Whether 
the  information  referred  to  was  known 
to  the  Government  in  time  to  be  utilized 
in  the  preparation  of  tho  measure  of 
lost  year? 

Lord  Oiorge  SamilUm 


Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  swd, 

he  was  not  quite  certain  on  that  point, 
although  he  knew  it  was  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Lord  President  when  he 
issued  the  Orders  in  Council  in  Novem- 
ber last. 


AEMy— BREECH-LOADING  ORDNANCE. 
iiuEErnow, 

Majob  NOLAN  asked  the  Surveyor 
General  of  the  Ordnance,  If  reports 
have  been  receuUy  received  from  the 
Heavy  Gun  Committee,  containing  re- 
ference to  the  advantages  of  breech- 
loading  ordnance  ;  and,  if  so,  is  he  pre- 
pared to  lay  such  Reports  or  extracts 
therefrom  upon  the  Table ;  and,  if  he 
will  state  what  osperiments  on  breech- 
loading  guns  have  been  determined  on 
for  the  coming  year? 

LoKD  EUSTACE  CECIL :  Sir,  there 
will  be  no  objection  to  placing  the  Re- 

S)rts  mentioned  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
entleman  upon  the  Table  as  soon  as 
the  experiments  are  decided  upon.  At 
present  no  decision  as  to  experiments 
has  been  arrived  at ;  but  designs  for 
heavy  breech-loading  guns  are  under 
consideration,  and  have  been  for  some 
months. 


HIGHWAYS   AND   LOCOMOTIVES  ACT, 

1878.— QUESTION. 

Me.  ESTCOURT  oskod  the  President 
of  the  Locnl  Government  Board,  Whe- 
ther the  Highway  and  Locomotives 
Act,  1878,  may  bo  considered  an  op- 
tional, or  whether  it  is  a  compulsory 
measure  F 

Mr.  SCLATBR  -  BOOTH  :  Sir,  I 
hardly  know  whether  my  opinion  is 
worth  more  than  that  of  my  hon. 
Friend.  I  should  say  that  "  compul- 
sory "  is  tt  hard  word,  but  that  the  Act 
of  the  same  obligation  as  other  Acts 
of  Parliament,  though,  no  doubt,  there 
is  reserved  to  local  authorities  a  good 
deal  of  discretion  as  to  tho  extent  to 
which  the  powers  contained  in  the  Art 
should  be  put  into  operation. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE   ZITLU  WAR— 
THE    REINFORCEMENTS.— QUESTION. 

CoLOMEL  MURE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  Stote  for  War,  Whether  he  will  grant 

'"  '        of  the  ages  and  lengths  of 
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service  of  the  non-commissioned  offiners 
and  rank  and  file,  exi'lusive  of  bund  and 
drummers,  of  the  infantry  regiments  at 
present  uuder  orders,  or  that  would  be 
despatched  to  reinforce  Her  Majesty's 
Forces  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  ttitd 
Zululnnd  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  There  would 
be  no  objection  to  giving  the  Eetum 
which  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  asks 
for,  could  it  be  given  without  any  inter- 
ference with  the  actual  duties  which 
these  regiments  are  engaged  ia  prior  to 
their  embarking. 

Colonel  MUuK  said,  these  Betums 
could  be  made  up  after  the  regiments 
had  been  embarked. 

Colonel  STANLEY:  That  ia  the 
only  reservation  I  want  to  make. 


SOUTH    AFRICA— CAPE    COLONY— 

THE   MOUNTED   POLICE. 

QUEanoH. 

Loud    RANDOLPH    OHUEOHILL 

asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies,  Whether  it  is  true  that  per- 
sona who  had  contracted  to  aerve  the 
Ca^ie  Government  in  a  civil  capacity  in 
the  "  Mounted  Police  "  have  been  by  a 
Colonial  Law  compelled,  without  the 
option  of  discharge,  to  serve  in  a  mili- 
tary capacity  iit  a  furce  called  the 
"  Mounted  Itifles  "  ;  whether  those  who 
roapoctfuUy  refused  to  submit  to  this 
arraugemont  were  not  tried  by  court 
martial  and  sentenced  to  six  months' 
iiriprisoument  and  hard  labour,  which 
involves  their  working  on  the  roads  of 
the  Colony  with  common  convicts;  and, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  pro- 
pose to  take  any  action  in  the  matter? 

SiH  MICHAEL  HICKS.BKACH,  in 
reply,  said,  ho  was  unable  within  rea- 
sonable limits  to  give  an  answer  to  the 
Question.  If  the  noble  Lord  would  wait 
for  two  or  throe  days  until  the  next 
volume  of  the  Cape  Papers  was  issued, 
he  would  find  all  the  facts  in  the  Cor- 
respondence that  had  taken  place  on  the 
subject. 

POST  OFFICE  SAVINGS  BANKS. 

QDBBTION. 

Mb.  wait  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  he  will  consent  to 
alter  the  regulotbiu  of  the  Post  Office 


Savings  Banks  made  under  the  autjiority 
of  the  Att  24  Vic.  c.  14,  so  as  to  allow 
depoeitors  to  deposit  to  the  extent  of 
£100  per  year,  instead  of  £30  as  at  pre- 
sent, and  to  extend  the  total  amount 
which  may  stand  in  each  depositor's 
name  to  £300,  instead  of  £150  as  at 
prosent  7 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  introduce  a  measure  re- 
specting Postal  Savings  Banks,  and  that 
it  would  contain  new  provisions  on  the 
subject  referred  to  by  Uio  hon.  Member, 


THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN  —  THE 
GREEK  FRONTIEK.— QUEBTI0N8. 
Mr.  WAIT  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  taken  action 
in  support  of  the  Despatch  dated  21st 
October  1878,  addressed  by  the  Minister 
of  France  for  Foreign  AiTairs  to  the 
Turkish  Givvernment,  in  reference  to  a 
rectification  of  the  Greek  frontier  ;  and, 
whether  he  is  in  a  position  to  inform 
the  House  that  this  important  object, 
recommended  by  the  Treaty  of  Berlin, 
is  in  a  fair  way  of  being  carried 
out? 

Mr.  BOTJEKE  :  Sir,  tliero  is  no  de- 
spatch at  the  Foreign  Office  as  to  the 
Groek  Frontier  such  as  that  described 
in  the  Question  of  my  hon.  Friend — 
namely,  a  despatch  of  October21  from  the 
French  Government  to  the  Turkish  Go- 
vernment. With  regard  to  the  second 
Question,  I  have  to  state  that  negotia- 
tions in  conformity  with  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin  are  now  being  carried  on. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  :  I  hope 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  allow  me  to 

K';  a  Question  arising  out  of  his  answer. 
I  understand  him  to  say  there  is  no 
French  despatch  of  October  21  in  regard 
to  the  Greek  claims,  or  merely  that  there 
is  no  French  despatch  to  Turkey  ? 

Mr.  BOUBKE  :  I  answered  the  Ques- 
tion as  it  was  put  down,  and  any  other 
course  would  have  misled  the  House. 
My  answer  to  the  hon.  GentlemEUi  ia 
atrictly  correct.  The  Question  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  is  totally  different.  The 
despatch  mentioned  is  a  Circular  ad- 
dressed to  the  Powers,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  Papers.  To  show  how 
wrong  I  shoidd  be  to  give  a  different 
onawer,  I  will  remind  the  Houae  that 
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the  Turkish  Government,  which,  ac- 
cording to  my  hon.  Friend,  was  ad- 
dressed by  the  French  Government,  is, 
in  fact,  the  only  Power  concerned  which 
has  not  been  so  addressed. 


THE    MEDICAL   ACTS— THE   MEDICAL 
COUNCIL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WADDY  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  Council,  Whether  the  Go- 
vernment has  received  from  the  General 
Medical  Council  the  Beport  on  the  work- 
ing and  constitution  of  the  Council  pro- 
mised in  July  last ;  if  not,  whether  the 
Government  has  any  hope  of  soon  re- 
ceiving it,  and  will  consent  (in  deference 
to  the  wish  for  a  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  the  General  Medical  Council) 
to  postpone  legislation  for  amending 
the  Medical  Acts  till  this  part  of  the 
subject  can  be  included  ? 

Lord  GEOEGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
the  Government  have  not  received  ^at 
present  any  communication  from  tiie 
Medical  Council  on  the  subject  of  the 
working  of  the  Council.  The  Medical 
Council  referred  the  subject  to  its  Exe- 
cutive Council,  and  since  that  time  there 
lias  been  no  meeting  of  the  Council. 
The  amendment  of  the  Medical  Acts  as 
regards  education,  foreign  diplomas, 
education  of  midwives,  and  other  im- 
portant matters  contained  in  the  Go- 
vernment Bill  of  last  year,  can  proceed 
without  prejudicing  the  subject  of  the 
Medical  Council ;  but,  as  before  stated, 
the  Government  desire  to  obtain  further 
information  before  coming  to  a  decision, 
and  propose  to  constitute  an  inquiry 
into  the  subject  of  the  constitution  oi 
the  Medical  Clouncil. 


THE  PLAGUE  IN  RUSSIA— MEDICAL 
REPORTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WADDY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Gt)vernment  Board,  in  view 
of  the  recent  appearance  of  plague  in 
Europe,  "NVhether  the  several  Beports 
presented  to  the  Local  Government 
Board  since  the  reappearance  of  the 
disease  in  Eastern  Countries,  and  printed 
in  successive  Heports  of  its  medical  offi- 
cers, could  be  brought  together  and 
printed  as  one  paper  for  the  information 
of  Members? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  given  directions  that  the 

Mr,  Bourki 


medical  Beports  relating  to  the  re- 
appearance of  the  disease  should  be 
oollated  and  presented  to  the  House. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— 
THE    REINFORCEMENTS.  —  QUESTION. 

Colonel  MUBE  asked  Mr.  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  will 
lay  upon  the  Table  in  their  absolute 
entirety,  every  line  of  the  Correspond- 
ence which  has  taken  place  between 
the  authorities.  Civil  and  Military,  Im- 
perial, or  Colonial,  in  regard  to  the 
question  of  reinforcements  of  every  arm 
for  the  Army  in  South  Africa  ? 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  Sir,  there  has  been  every  dis- 
position, on  the  part  of  my  right  hon. 
Friends  the  Secretaries  of  State  for 
the  Colonies  and  for  War,  to  give  the 
whole  of  the  information  in  &e  pos- 
session of  the  Government  with  regard 
to  this  subject.  My]  right  hon.  IViend 
the  Colonial  Secretary,  in  the  Papers 
which  he  has  already  laid  upon  the 
Table,  has  not  only  given  the  usual 
official  Correspondence,  but  has,  in 
several  instances,  given  personal  and 
private  and  confidential  telegrams  such 
as  are  not  usually  laid  before  the  House. 
He  tells  me  he  will  look  again,  to  be 
sure  that  he  has  not  omitted  anything  ; 
and  my  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  will  do 
the  same. 

Colonel  MUBE :  I  beg  to  say  that 
I  referred  not  only  to  the  past,  but  also 
to  the  future. 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB :  Of  course  I  intend  my  answer 
to  apply,  not  only  to  what  has  been 
presented,  but  to  the  Correspondence 
that  has  since  taken  place  and  will  take 
place. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— REMOVAL  OF 
IRISH  POOR.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'BEILLY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Gt)vemment  Board,  Whe- 
ther he  intends  to  introduce  any  mea- 
sure this  Session  to  remove  the  evils 
attending  the  removal  of  Lish  poor, 
which  una  House  resolved  required 
redress? 

Mk.  SCLATEB-BOOTH  :  Sir,  I  can- 
not answer  this  Question  without  ex- 
pressing my  sense  of  the  loss  which  the 
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House  has  fnintained  by  the.  death  of 
the  hou.  Mumber  for  Cork  {Mr, 
M'Carthj  Downing),  who  took  so  much 
interest  tn  it.  On  the  last  occasion, 
when  I  made  propoeala  in  the  form 
of  a  Bill   intended  to  deal  with    the 

fiarticular  queetion  of  removala  to  Ire- 
and,  the  Houae  considered  that  the 
propoBoI  ought  to  be  extended  to  Eng- 
land and  Scotland.  Conaidorinff  the 
recent  alterations  in  the  generu  law 
with  regard  to  removal  and  settlement, 
I  am  not  in  a  position,  at  this  moment, 
to  make  further  proposala,  eieept  this — 
that  I  think  it  would  be  useful  to  refer 
the  subject  to  a  Select  Committee,  with 
special  reference  to  the  case  of  removals 
in  Irelatid.  My  hon.  Friend  the  Seore- 
taij  to  the  Local  Govemment  Board 
will,  in  a  few  days,  move  for  ouch  a 
Committee. 


INDIA— REVENUE  AND  EXPENDI- 

TUUE-THE  INDIAN  BUDGET. 

aCESTION. 

Generai.  Sir  GEOEQE  BALFOTTK 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  To  lay  upon  the  Table  Summaries 
of  the  Revenues  and  Expenditure,  show- 
ing those  of  tho  actuals  for  1877-8,  of 
the  regular  Estimate  for  187B-9,  and  of 
the  Budget  for  1879-80? 

Me.  E.  stanhope  :  We  have  not 
yet  received  the  figures  to  which  the 
hon,  and  gallant  Gentleman  refers ;  but 
he  will  have  observed  from  what  was 
stated  yesterday  that  the  Budget  ia 
likely  to  be  published  in  India  about  the 
ond  of  this  month. 

CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACT,  1878— SECTION  3i  —  FARM 
DAIRIES.-  QUESTION. 
Ma.  PAGET  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent  of  the  Council,  Whether  the  regia- 
tration  of  dairymen  and  all  other  pro* 
visions  of  the  Order  of  Council  of  the 
4th  instant,  which  every  local  authority 
in  Great  Britain  is  ordered  to  enforce, 
are  to  apply  to  all  ordina^  farm 
dairies  in  rural  districts  ?  He  also 
wished  to  know  who  was  to  decide  whe- 
ther the  ventilation  and  water  supply 
refarred  to  in  the  sub-section  were  all 
that  they  should  be?  He  also  asked 
the  noble  Lord  to  stat«  his  definition  of 
"  persons  carrying  on  trade ;  "  would  it 
i^ilf  to  private  dairiee  7-— — ■ 


protested  against  the  hon.  Gentlei 
nutting  a  aeries  of  Questions  of  which 
lie  had  given  no  Notice. 

LoHD  GEOEGB  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
ae  regards  the  first  part  of  the  Ques- 
tion, the  registration  is  intended  to 
apply  to  all  those  who  sell  dairy  pro- 
duce, except,  of  course,  private  farms 
and  private  dairies. 


HIGHWAYS   AND    LOCOMOTIVES 

(AMENDMENT)  ACT,  1878.— QUESTION. 
SiE  HENRY  JACKSON  asked  the 
Fresident  of  the  Local  Government 
^oard.  Whether  the  Local  Government 
Board  have  prepared  any  model   bye- 


laws  for  the  guidi 


3  of  county  autho- 
ritiea  in  &amiag  bye-laws  in  accordance 
^rith  Clause  26  of  "The  Highways  asiA 
LocomotiTes  (Amendment)  Act,  1878  ;  " 
and,  if  not,  whether  it  ia  intended  to 
prepare  any  such  model  bye-laws  ? 

Mb.  SCLATEB-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  to  &ame  model  bye* 
laws  for  the  guidance  of  the  county  au- 
thorities as  soon  as  Bu£Scient  exj>oricnce 
of  the  suggestions  of  those  authorities 
liad  been  gained. 


QTTBBTION. 

Me.  MELDON  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
liretary  for  Ireland,  Whether  the  sub- 
ject of  the  grievances  and  claims  of  the 
Irish  National  Teachers  has  received 
the  consideration  of  the  Qovomment; 
and,  if  so,  what  means  the  Government 
propose  to  adapt  to  remove  such 
grievances  and  to  satisfy  the  claims  of 
the  teachers  ? 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER :  Yes,  Sir ;  the 
matter  has  been  under  tho  considera- 
tion of  the  Government,  and  we  propose 
to  introduce  a  Bill  on  the  subject  ? 


FLOODS  AND  CONSERVANCY  BOARDS 
—LEGISLATION.— QUESTION. 
Mk.  CHAPLIN  asked  Mr.  ChanceUor 
of  the  Exchequer,  If  the  Government 
intend  during  this  Session  to  introduce 
any  measure  dealing  with  the  question 
ol  floods  and  oonserroncy  boards  1 
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The  CnANCELI.OE  of  the  EXCHE- 
(iUJ^jR,  in  reply,  said,  that  the  Presi- 
doiit  of  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
tlio  Tjord  President  of  the  Council  had 
lieon  in  communication  on  the  subject, 
and  a  Bill  had  been  prepared  which 
woidd  bo  introduced  shortly. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  DAY. 


vSUPPLY.— COJIMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.'* 

BOROUGH  FRANCHISE  (IRELAND). 

RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  MELDON,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tontion  to  the  restricted  nature  of  the 
Borough  Franchise  in  Ireland ;  and  to 
move — 

**  That  Iho  restrictod  naturo  of  tho  Borough 
Frandiiso  in  Ireland  as  comiwirod  with  that  ex- 
isting in  England  and  Scotland  is  a  subject 
deserving  tho  immediate  attention  of  Parlia- 
nicnt,  with  the  view  of  establishing  a  fair  and 
just  equality  of  tho  Franchise  in  tho  three 
Countries,** 

said,  that  this  was  the  sixth  time,  during 
X\\v>  present  Parliament,  he  had  risen  to 
ask  tho  House  to  do  a  simple  act  of  jus- 
tice to  Ireland.      He  appealed  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  extend  to  Ire- 
land a  privilege  which  had   been  ex- 
tended  to   England    and    Scotland    in 
18(57.     Was  it  consistent  with  truth  and 
honour  for  them  to  deny  this  privilege  to 
Ireland,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  to 
lay  it  down  as  one  of  their  principles 
tliat  they  extended  to  Ireland  the  same 
ri*!:lit8  that  were  possessed  by  England 
and  Scotland  ?     When   Irish  questions 
were  brought  forward  they  were  usually 
met  by  tho  reply  that  claims  were  being 
made  for  Ireland  which  had  not- been 
granted  to  the  people  of  England ;  but, 
iu    this    case,  the   facts   he  desired  to 
lay  before  the  House  would  show  that 
it  was  totally  inconsistent   with  those 
declarations  to  maintain  the  present  law 
of   borough    franchise.      The    present 
time  was  very  opportune  for  a  settle- 
ment of  this  question.     When  the  mat- 
ter  was  brought  forward  at  the  com- 
luencement  of  the  present  Parliament, 
its  supporters  were  told  that  its  settle- 
ment would  necessarily  lead  to  a 


lution.    This  objection  was  at  that  time 
not  without  force ;  but  it  was  one  that 
was  no  longer  valid,  because  at  present 
they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  General  Elec- 
tion.    It  was  not  a  Party  question,  for 
it  had  been  introduced  by  the  Conserva- 
tive Party  themselves,  under  the  leader- 
ship of  the  present  Prime  Minister  in 
1867.     The  issue  before  the  House  was 
this,  whether  Ireland  was  or  was  not  to 
be  governed  by  equal  laws  with  Eng- 
land?   Since  the  Resolution  was   last 
before  the  House  there  had  been  an  ex- 
pression   of    opinion    throughout    this 
country  in  the  Conservative  Press  that 
the  Gt)vemment  had  not  the  slightest 
excuse  for  further   delaying   a   settle- 
ment, and  up  to  the  present   moment 
the    Conservative    Press    in    England 
had  advocated  the  assimilation  of  the 
borough   franchise   of  the  three  coun- 
tries, and  hopes  had  been  held  out  to 
the  Irish   people,  either  through    the 
Press  or  otherwise,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  take  the  question  up.     Thoy 
had  very  recently  heard  it  stated  that 
the  people  of  Ireland  were  not  inclined 
to  look  with  favour  upon  the  action  of 
the    Gt)vemment   with    respect  to  this 
matter.     But    this    was   not  the  case. 
There  had  been  a  very  strong  feeling  in 
Ireland  that  the  intentions  of  the  Go- 
vernment on  this  question  were  hon- 
ourable.    It  was  only  now  that  they 
learned  to  their  great  disappointment 
that,  instead  of  the  policy  of  conciliation 
which  was  introduced  last  Session,  they 
were  to  have  a  policy  of  exasperation. 
It  had  been  stated  to  him  by  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen that  whilst  they  thoroughly  ap- 
proved   of    his    Motion,    they   snould 
abstain  from  voting  for  it,  because  of 
the  pressure  put  upon    them  by    the 
Government.     He,  however,  appealed  to 
the  independent  Members  of  the  House 
not  to  allow  themselves  to  be  influenced 
on  this  question  by  the  opinion  of  one 
Cabinet  Minister,  but  to  determine  the 
case  on  its  merits.     Last   Session  they 
thought  themselves  entitled,   from  the 
tone  of    the   hon.   Member's    gracious 
speech,  to  conclude  that  a  policy  of  con- 
ciliation would  then  be  skdopted  when 
the  Intermediate  Education  Bill  was  in- 
dicated.   But  a  change  took  place  in  the 
councils  of   the  Ministry,  and   it  was 
only  under  great  pressure,  and  under 
exceptional  circumstances,  that  the  Bill 
was  introduced  after  all.     In  the  pre* 
sent  Session,  however,  they  found  that 
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nothing  was  being  done  for  Ireland, 
and  under  those  circumstances  he  was 
justified  in  sajdng  that  a  policy  of  ex- 
asperation had  been  adopted,  and  that 
the  principle  of  conciliation  had  been 
thrown  to  the  winds.  The  present  Prime 
Minister,  when  introducing  the  borough 
franchise  for  England,  laid  it  down 
that  the  franchise  was  the  political 
right  of  every  citizen  who  was  able  to 
keep  a  house  above  his  head  and  to  assist 
in  the  support  of  his  poorer  brethren  ? 
What  was  there  in  that  principle  which 
did  not  apply  equally  to  Ireland  ?  He 
challenged  anyone  to  find  anything  in 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries 
that  could  justify  the  diflFerence  in  the 
application  of  the  principle.  The 
qualification  for  the  borough  franchise 
in  Ireland  was  the  occupation  of  a 
house  rated  at  not  less  than  £4  ;  but, 
owing  to  the  mode  of  valuation,  a  house 
rated  at  £4  in  Ireland  would  be  worth 
£6  in  England,  so  that  there  was  even  a 
greater  dift'erence  between  the  two  sys- 
tems than  at  first  appeared.  The  dif- 
ference between  the  electoral  condition 
of  England  and  Scotland  and  Ireland 
was  very  striking.  Thus  the  31 
boroughs  in  Ireland,  having  a  popula- 
lation  of  866,356,  had  only  54,218 
electors,  between  them  returning  39 
Members  ;  while  Glasgow,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  470,456,  had  60,582  electors; 
Liverpool,  with  a  population  of 
493,405,  had  61,143  electors;  and 
Manchester,  with  a  population  of 
379,374,  had  62,813  voters.  The 
boroughs  of  England,  having  a  popula- 
tion of  10,600,000,  returned  297  Mem- 
bers by  1,539,000  votes;  and  those  of 
Scotland,  with  a  population  of  479,391, 
returned  26  Members  by  203,364  votes. 
Further,  though  the  number  of  electors 
had  been  trebled  in  England  between 
1868  and  the  present  time,  the  entire 
increase  in  Ireland  during  the  same 
period  was  something  less  than  20,000. 
All  this  spoke  volumes  in  favour  of  the 
claim  which  he  put  before  the  House, 
and  made  the  strength  of  his  case  over- 
whelming. What  distinction  was  there 
between  the  three  countries  to  justify 
this  difl'erence  between  the  proportion 
of  electors  to  population?  The  Irish 
people  were  quite — and,  indeed,  in  mat- 
ters of  politics,  even  more  intelligent 
than  similar  classes  in  this  country. 
What  reason,  then,  was  there  that  the 
citizen  in  one  portion  of   the  United 


Elingdom  should  be  deprived  of  the  poli- 
tical rights  held  by  citizens  in  other  por- 
tions? Again,  oy  what  process  of 
reasoning  could  it  be  made  just  that  an 
Irishman  enjoying  a  vote  at  Liverpool 
should  be  disfranchised  by  the  simple 
act  of  removing  to  the  other  side  of  the 
Channel  ?  The  number  of  county  and 
borough  electors  in  England  and  Scot- 
land bore  an  entirely  Afferent  propor- 
tion to  that  of  Ireland.  In  England 
and  Scotland  the  large  majority  of  the 
electors  were  in  the  boroughs,  while  in 
Ireland  the  number  of  borough  electors 
was  insignificant  as  compared  with  those 
in  the  counties.  He  did  not  know 
any  reason  why  this  should  be  so.  It 
had  been  said  that  to  introduce  house- 
hold suffrage  into  the  Irish  boroughs 
would  bring  about  a  change  in  that 
country  whiwi  might  become  dangerous ; 
but  no  danger  had  resulted  in  this 
country  from  the  change  effected  by  the 
Eeform  Act  of  1867,  under  which  the 
number  of  the  borough  electors  had 
been  tripled.  He  was  at  a  loss  to  con- 
ceive what  there  was  to  be  said  on  the 
other  side  of  that  question.  The  ques- 
tion had  been  discussed  five  times  in 
that  House ;  but  he  could  not  discover 
any  arguments  which  he  had  to  answer. 
It  might  be  urged  that  his  proposal 
would  necessitate  a  re-distribution  of 
seats.  Well,  he  was  not  terrified  by 
that  suggestion.  He  was  perfectly 
prepared  to  meet  a  re-distribution  of 
seats.  He  was  for  giving  political 
power  to  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
irrespective  of  whether  they  would  sup- 
port Members  on  one  side  of  the  House 
or  on  the  other.  The  present  Conserva- 
tive Government  said  tney  were  returned 
by  the  votes  of  the  English  working 
classes.  If  so,  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  England  had  operated  for 
their  advantage.  He  did  not,  however, 
agree  in  the  necessity  of  a  re-distribution 
of  seats,  because  at  present  they  had 
appointed  a  Commission  for  extending 
the  boundaries  of  boroughs  in  Ireland. 
It  might  be  said  that  they  should  delay 
the  extension  of  the  franchise  until  the 
boundaries  of  boroughs  had  been  ex- 
tended; but  he  maintained  that  the  two 
things  were  quite  distinct  from,  and  in- 
dependent of,  each  other.  Let  them  ex- 
tend the  boundaries  of  boroughs  as  much 
as  they  pleased ;  but  that  was  no  reason 
for  puttmg  off  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise.   In  England  they  did  not  wait 
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for  the  extension  of  the  boundaries  of 
boroughs  before  extending  the  franchise, 
and  he  now  said  they  should  assimilate 
the  law  of  the  two  countries.  It  had 
been  stated  that  the  people  of  Ireland 
had  no  great  feeling  on  that  subject;  but 
he  asserted  that  it  had  been  much  dis- 
cussed throughout  Ireland  by  public 
bodies,  who  had  shown  great  interest  in 
the  proposal,  and  were  uniformly  in  fa- 
vour of  it.  Petitions  had  been  sent  in, 
but  the  question  was  too  serious  to  be 
decided  by  Petitions.  The  feelings  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  on  the  question 
would  have  been  perfectly  well  known 
if  not  a  single  Petition  had  been  pre- 
sented. The  rejection  of  his  Motion 
would,  he  was  convinced,  produce  great 
disappointment,  and  even  exasperation, 
among  the  Irish  people.  In  addition  to 
the  restricted  nature  of  the  franchise  in 
Ireland,  the  enjoyment  of  that  privilege 
was  further  circumscribed  through  the 
operation  of  the  rating  laws.  He  would 
appeal  to  the  independent  Members  of 
the  great  Conservative  Party  not  to 
allow  the  influence  of  the  Government 
on  that  occasion  to  deprive  Ireland  of 
the  redress  which  she  now  sought.  In 
the  interest  of  the  Constitutional  Party 
in  Ireland,  as  represented  in  that  House, 
he  appealed  to  them  as  Englishmen  de- 
sirous of  maintaining  the  union  between 
the  two  countries  to  do  what  was  fair, 
just,  and  honourable  in  that  matter,  and 
not  to  throw  out  his  Motion.  If  that 
union  was  to  be  continued,  he  asked 
them  not  to  permit  Party  considerations 
to  interfere  with  the  vote  they  were 
about  to  g^ve.  Early  in  the  present 
Parliament  the  House  had  refused  to 
yield  to  the  great  pressure  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  haa  virtually  affirmed 
that  the  borough  franchise  of  Ireland 
ought  to  be  extended,  because  the  Mo- 
tion was  defeated  only  by  a  majority  of 
13,  which  he  regardea  as  a  practical  ex- 
pression of  the  opinion  of  the  House 
that  the  advocates  of  the  proposal  had 
reason  and  justice  on  their  side.  Last 
Session,  again,  there  was  only  a  majo- 
rity of  8  against  them ;  and  he  thought 
the  time  had  now  oome  when  that  ques- 
tion ought  to  be  settled.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  concluded  by  moving 
the  Besolution  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice. 

Mb.  GBAT  said,  he  rose  to  second 
the  Motion  for  the  third  time  sinoe  he 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  House.    He 
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did  so  with  very  little  hope  of  the  Ikfotion 
leading  to  a  successful  result,  for  he  un- 
derstood that  a  more  than  usually  urgent 
summons  had  been  issued  by  the  Go- 
vernment to  their  supporters  to  attend 
in  force  and  crush  this  demand  of  the 
Irish  Bepresentatives.  He  was  informed, 
moreover,  that  individual  Members  of  the 
Government  had  exercised  personal  pres- 
sure on  hon.  Members  opposite,  who  were 
really  in  favour  of  the  Motion,  to  induce 
them  to  vote  against  it  on  this  occasion. 
Yet  when  they  considered  that  the  Go- 
vernment usually  commanded  a  majority 
of  60,  and  that  this  measure,  proposed 
by  a  private  Member  on  the  loberal 
side,  had  only  been  defeated  by  majori- 
ties of  5,  13,  and  8,  it  must  be  admitted 
that  they  had  virtually  gained  the  vic- 
tory. There  had  not  been  a  shred  of 
arg^ument  against  the  proposition.  It 
was  said  that  an  assimilation  of  the 
Irish  borough  franchise  with  the  Eng- 
lish would  swamp  the  existing  consti- 
tuencies and  revolutionize  the  represen- 
tation. Had  the  change  made  in  ^gland 
in  1867,  and  completed  in  1869,|had  any 
such  effect  ?  Why  should  that  be  bad 
in  Ireland  which  was  thought  good  in 
England?  By  the  legislation  of  1867 
and  1869  the  English  borough  constitu- 
encies were  trebled,  and  the  Government 
deemed  the  change  beneficial  because  it 
had  brought  them  into  power.  The  pre- 
sent proposal,  on  the  other  hand,  would 
not  even  double  the  Irish  borough  con- 
stituencies, and  yet  it  was  held  up  as  a 
revolutionary  measure,  which  would  de- 
stroy property  by  the  force  of  numbers. 
That  argument  exemplified  the  saying 
that  any  stick  was  good  enough  to  beat 
a  dog  with.  What  had  puzzled  him 
most  in  considering  the  attitude  which 
Ministers  had  taken  on  this  question 
was — what  was  the  real  motive  which 
was  actuating  them  ?  This  Session  had 
no  doubt  been  initiated  bv  a  policy  of 
exasperation  towards  Irish  Members^^^; 
but  there  must  be  some  motive  under- 
lying that.  A  desire  to  irritate  and 
insult  could  not  account  for  it.  There 
must  be  some  motive  underlying  the 
determination  of  the  Government  to  de- 
lay this  measure,  which  must  be  granted 
sooner  or  later.  Could  it  be  that  Ire- 
land had  been  so  tranquil  that,  as 
the  Coercion  Act  was  about  to  expire  by 
lapse  of  time,  the  Government  hoped,  by 
exasperating^  the  people,  to  drive  them  to 
some  act  which  woula  fumiah  an  excufle 
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for  the  continuance  of  the  Coercion  Act  ? 
[A  lafigh,']    The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)  smiled;  but 
the  idea  was  not  so  far-fetched.    When 
the  English  people  desired  a  reform  of 
the  franchise  they  took  determined  mea- 
sures, in  order  to  show  that  their  wishes 
should  not  be  resisted,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  not  yet  forgotten  the  disturb- 
ances   in    Hyde    Park.      If,   however, 
similar  riots  occurred  in  the  Phoanix 
Park  at  Dublin,  the  Government,  in- 
stead of  appointing  one  of  the  promoters 
of  the  movement  to  a  Judgeship,  would 
probably  violate  the  law,  as  they  had 
done  on  previous  occasions,  and  instead 
of  granting  to  the  Irish  people  a  Beform 
Act,  which  was  their  right,  would  g^ve 
them  a  Coercion  Act.    Every  expression 
of  public  opinion  in  Ireland  was  treated 
as  sedition.    As  to  the  allegation  that 
the  Irish  people  had  not  sent  up  Peti- 
tions in  favour  of  reform,  he  might  re- 
mark that  they  might  naturally  feel  dis- 
inclined to  petition  Parliament,  inasmuch 
as  their  opinion,  when  expressed  consti- 
tutionally through  their  Bepresentatives, 
was  not  received  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons with  the  slightest  regard  or  re- 
spect.   The  action  of  the  Government 
had  taught  the  Irish  people  that  they 
were  regarded  as  being  outside  the  Con- 
stitution, and  that  any  concession  that 
was  given  to  them  was  given  for  the 
policy  and  convenience  of  the  Govern- 
ment, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  people, 
and  it  was  never  g^ven  in  the  manner 
nor  at  the  time  that  the  people  required 
it.    In  point  of  fact,  however,  there  had 
not  been  during  the  Becess  a  single 
public  meeting  ih  Ireland  at  which  a 
Besolution  was  not  passed  in  favour  of 
assimilating  the  Irish  to  the  English 
franchise.     The  popular  Press  of  Ire- 
land was  also  unammous  on  the  ques- 
tion, and  had  written  warmly  in  support 
of  the  Motion.  What  further  expression 
of  public  opinion  could  they  have  ?    If 
the  motive  he  had  suggested  with  re- 
spect to  the  Coercion  Act  was  not  the 
real  spring  of  the  action  of  the  Govern- 
ment, he  could  suggest  one  even  more 
ignoble  though  perhaps  less  criminal. 
They  might,  perhaps,  have  thought  it 
desirable  to  exasperate  some  of  the  Irish 
Bepresentatives    in    that    House,    fmd 
thereby  to  obtain  an  excuse  for  applying 
to  them  some  exceptional  measure.    So 
many  Irishmen  had  been  enfranchised 
in  England  that  in  Manchester  alone 


there  were  more  Irish  voters  than  in 
Dublin.  These  men  had  commenced  to 
make  their  power  felt  by  means  of 
organization.  Now,  if  by  the  refusal  of 
the  present  demand  and  of  other  claims, 
the  Government  could  obtain  an  excuse 
for  applying  to  the  Irish  Party  excep- 
tional legislation,  they  might  be  able  to 
excite  such  a  prejudice  against  the  Irish 
in  England  mat  the  fact  of  the  Irish 
vote  being  cast  in  favour  of  a  candidate 
would  ramer  injure  than  serve  him.  Or 
it  might  be  that  they  had  a  still  more 
pettifogging  motive.  It  might  be  that 
they  were  merely  postponing  a  settle- 
ment until  after  the  General  Election,  in 
the  hope  of  keeping  a  seat  or  two  for  a 
few  years  longer.  These  motives  might 
be  natural  enough ;  but  were  thev  such 
as  ought  to  actuate  statesmen  r  He 
seconded  the  Motion  without  the  slightest 
hope  of  its  being  carried.  But  in  spite 
of  the  present  majority  of  the  Govern- 
ment, in  spite  of  the  Whips,  in  spite  of 
the  pressure  on  individual  Members, 
who,  if  left  free,  would  vote  for  the  Mo- 
tion, the  time  must  come  when  this 
question  would  be  settled ;  and  all  that 
tne  Government  would  gain  by  their 
attitude  in  exasperating  the  Irish  people 
would  be  to  make  them  feel  that  wnat 
otherwise  they  might  be  grateful  for  as 
a  measure  of  peace,  conciliation,  and 
justice  to  the  country,  had  been  obtained 
in  spite' of  them  and  not  by  their  help. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
<*  the  restricted  nature  of  the  Borough  Franchise 
in  Ireland  as  compared  with  that  existing  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  a  subject  deserving  the 
immediate  attention  of  Parliament,  with  a  view 
of  establishing  a  fair  and  just  equality  of  the 
Franchise  in  the  three  Oountnes.''  —  {Mr, 
Meldon,) 

— ^instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Mb.  OHABLES  LEWIS,  in  opposing 
the  Motion,  said,  that  if  he  had  to 
trouble  the  House  with  arg^uments  and 
figures  that  had  been  previously  used 
there,  it  arose  from  the  necessity  of  the 
case  in  the  Mover  of  the  Motion  not 
having  fi;iven  the  House  a  scintiUa  of 
fact,  ana  only  laying  before  them  one 
part  of  the  case.  He  had  carefully  con- 
I  nned  his  remarks  to  ooosidering  popula- 
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tion  only,  and  a  reference  to  what  he 
called  a  policy  of  exasperation.  Such  a 
policy  was  not  inaugurated  on  the  Go- 
vernment Benches,  but  by  those  below 
the  Gangway  on  his  own  side  of  the 
Ilouse.  It  had  commenced  in  that 
House,  and  had  been  reiterated  over 
and  over  again,  with  every  sort  of  ex- 
travagant  threats,  out  of  the  House, 
both  with  regard  to  the  Ministry  and 
hon.  Members ;  but  they  would  certainly 
have  no  effect  on  the  Ministerial  side  of 
the  House.  For  if  he  know  anything  of 
the  spirit  or  sense  of  honour  which  in- 
spired hon.  Members  on  the  Government 
side  of  the  House,  it  would  certainly  not 
be  by  threats  such  as  had  been  used 
that  their  conduct  on  that  or  upon 
any  other  question  would  be  influenced. 
The  Mover  of  this  Hesolution  had  said 
that  the  whole  of  the  Conservative  Press 
of  England  were  in  favour  of  this 
measure ;  but  he  (Mr.  Charles  Lewis) 
ventured  to  doubt  that  statement.  The 
hon.  and  learned  Member  had  evidently 
been  misled  on  that  point.  The  subject 
of  the  extension  of  the  Irish  borough 
franchise,  no  doubt,  appeared  to  many 
to  be  an  easy  one ;  but  until  people  took 
the  trouble  to  study  it,  they  were  mis- 
led by  the  fine  phrase  "assimilation  of 
the  franchise  in  England  and  Ireland." 
The  House  was  told  that  all  his  hon. 
and  learned  !^end  modestly  asked  for 
was  that  a  Conservative  Government 
should  do  now  for  Ireland  what  they 
did  for  England  in  1867.  But  there 
was  one  thmg  which  they  did  not  do, 
and  that  was  to  hand  over  the  electoral 
power  in  one  part  of  the  United  Kingdom 
to  persons  rated  below  £4,  and  that  was 
what  was  now  proposed.  So  long  as 
they  excluded  women  from  the  franchise 
and  required  a  man  to  pay  rent  and 
occupy  a  house,  and  so  long  as  there 
were  endless  barriers  to  the  introduction 
of  that  which  he  hoped  he  should  never 
see  in  England  —  universal  manhood 
suffrage — they  would  have  to  fall  back 
on  the  principle  from  which  the  Legis- 
lature of  England  had  never  departed — 
that  the  franchise  was  not  a  mere  right 
without  conditions.  One  of  the  conditions 
necessary  to  annex  to  any  lowering  of  the 
franchise  in  Ireland  beyond  the  present 
point  would  be  to  show  that  the  class 
which  came  in  was  qualified  to  exercise, 
as  a  body,  the  franchise  conferred  on 
them — that  by  doing  so  the  House  would 
not  be  enfranchising  ignorance,  bigotry, 
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and  superstition,  and  a  class  subject  to 
those  particular  faults ;  and,  above  all, 
would  not  be  handing  over  that  electoral 
power  to  persons  utterly  unable  to  hold 
the  status  of  citizens  in  any  ordinary 
sense.  The  Seconder  of  the  Amendment 
had  said  that  the  House  and  the  Go- 
vernment never  showed  any  respect  to 
Irish  opinion  or  Irish  Petitions.  Well, 
he  knew  something  about  the  Sunday 
Closing  Bill,  and  he  believed  that  the 
House  and  the  Government  had  sub- 
mitted to  it  against  their  will  in 
deference  to  Irish  opinion.  Again, 
was  the  Irish  Church  Act  and  the 
Irish  Land  Act  passed  by  Parliament 
because  they  liked  those  measures? 
He  believed  he  was  correct  in  sajring 
that  there  was  not  even  a  division  on 
the  second  reading  of  the  Irish  Land 
Act,  though  many  in  the  House  thought 
it  an  infringement  of  one  of  the  groat 
safeguards  of  property — the  right  of 
free  contract.  Wim  regard  to  the  Ee- 
solution,  he  observed  that  it  did  not 
deal  with  the  question  of  re-distribution  ; 
because  the  worst  thing  for  the  borough 
Members  would  be  to  touch  the  repre- 
sentation of  boroughs  in  Ireland.  [**No, 
no!"]  How  was  it  that  the  eager  ex- 
ponents of  Irish  opinion  were  found, 
not  in  borough,  but  in  county  Members, 
and  that,  on  every  such  occasion  as  this, 
the  curricle  was  harnessed  with  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  the  county 
Kildare  and  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
county  of  Tipperary?  And  then  tho 
settlement  the  House  was  asked  to  deal 
with  had  been  made  in  a  Liberal  House 
of  Commons.  No  division  was  taken  on 
the  question  of  going  below  £4.  The 
Liberal  Party  ac^eed  to  it  because  it 
was  a  far  more  liberal  proposition  than 
that  which  had  been  made  by  Lord 
Carlingford  the  year  before,  when  he 
proposed  £6.  It  was  said  they  ought  to 
assimilate  the  law  between  England  and 
Ireland ;  but  that  argument  proved  too 
much,  because,  in  that  case,  they  ought  not 
to  have  disturbed  the  balance  between 
the  two  countries  in  the  case  of  the  Land 
and  the  Church.  The  fact  was,  the 
House  of  Commons  had  frequently  treated 
Ireland  more  favourably  than  England 
in  the  matter  of  the  franchise.  Ireland 
had  a  £12  county  franchise  for  some 
years ;  while,  in  the  English  counties,  the 
franchise  was  £50.  It  was  said  that  this 
Government  would  give  Ireland  nothing 
but  Coercion  Acts ;  but  the  fact  was  it 
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cut  down  by  two-thirds  the  Coercion 
Acts  it  had  found  in  existence — it  had 
made  them  a  humane  instead  of  an  in- 
humane code.  It  had  done  away  with 
the  midnight  searchings  and  other  parts 
of  the  law  which  had  been  found  harsh 
in  operation.  He  often  wondered  why 
his  hon.  Friends  opposite  were  so  fretful 
about  the  borough  franchise.  Surely 
they  had  got  »  pretty  good  share  of 
borough  Members!  There  were  37 
borough  Members.  Twenty  of  them  re- 
joiced in  the  name  of  Home  Rulers. 
What  that  meant  they  had  not  yet 
settled.  They  had  had  recent  congresses 
and  conferences  and  leagues  ;  but,  as  far 
as  the  result  was  concerned,  they  had 
only  squabbled  over  £300,  and  had  not 
yet  decided  whether  they  should  go  on 
with  three  or  two  Leaders  or  with  none 
at  all.  That  was  the  condition  of  the 
Home  Eulers ;  but  they  were  strong  in 
Parliament.  Ho  admitted  that  there 
were  10  Conservative  Members  out  of 
the  37  borough  Members;  they  were 
not  particularly  strong,  and  several  of 
them  were  threatened  with  extinction. 
What  was  the  class  that  was  proposed 
to  be  introduced  by  this  measure  ?  Were 
they  intelligent  shopkeepers,  or  the  best 
part  of  the  working  class  —  artizans, 
artificers,  mechanics,  &c.,  occupying  a 
respectable  position?  No;  they  were 
men  who  lived  in  hovels,  with  members 
of  the  animal  creation  mixing  with  them. 
They  were  men  who  were  rated  at  10«.  per 
annum ;  men  who  did  not  occupy  among 
the  working  class  that  position  of  solidity 
and  respectability  which  was  the  ordinary 
character  of  the  working  class  in  all  our 
great  towns,  and  which  they  would  find, 
no  doubt,  in  the  great  towns  in  Ireland. 
Thoy  used  to  hear  great  speeches  about 
what  was  inteoded  and  what  would  be 
done  by  every  series  of  reform  mea- 
sures ;  that  they  would  enfranchise  in- 
telligence ;  that  they  would  enfranchise 
those  who  had  been  educated,  those  who 
were  educating  themselves,  and  who 
wore  a  credit  to  the  country  to  which 
they  belonged.  He  had  no  right  to  lay 
too  groat  a  stress  on  rent ;  but  it  was 
one  test.  Living  .  in  a  respectable 
tenement  was  a  great  social  test. 
The  vast  majority  of  the  persons  who 
were  proposed  to  be  brought  in  were 
rated  below  £2.  To  extend  the  franchise 
to  such  people  would  be  to  degrade  it. 
Would  the  class  proposed  to  be  brought 
in  be  men  who  re^d  newspapers,  who 


gave  attention  to  the  discussion  ofgreat 
public  events,  home  and  foreign?  Would 
they  be  free  from  improper  influence, 
or,  on  the  other  hand,  would  they  be 
amenable  to  clerical  influence  ?  Would 
they  go  to  the  poll  to  express  their  own 
convictions,  or  the  wishes  of  the  Church 
to  which  they  belonged?  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  against  any  par- 
ticular rebgious  community,  but  when 
the  whole  of  Europe  was  trying  to  resist 
priestly  influence — when  it  was  being 
resisted  in  England,  whether  on  the 
part  of  one  Church  or  another,  he  asked 
the  House  not  to  do  anything  to  extend 
the  priestly  influence  of  any  Church.  In 
all  the  boroughs  of  Ireland,  except  the 
large  boroughs  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and 
Dublin,  there  were  only  24,463  male 
occupiers  rated  over  £4.  There  were  in 
those  boroughs  no  less  than  34,806  male 
occupiers  rated  at  £4  and  under.  So 
that  this  proposal  would  bring  in 
10,000  more  than  the  total  number  of 
existing  voters.  The  English  Reform 
Act  of  1867  did  nothing  approaching 
that.  He  would  include  tiie  three  large 
boroughs  of  Belfast,  Cork,  and  Dublin. 
In  the  whole  borough  constituency  of 
Ireland  there  were  73,623  occupiers 
rated  above  £4 ;  at  and  under  £4  there 
were  66,902,  or  about  45  per  cent  of  the 
whole  were  rated  at  and  under  £4. 
Now,  he  asked  the  House  to-  consider 
whether  they  ought  not  to  give  a  little 
weight  to  property  and  valuation.  What 
was  the  valuation  of  the  property  of  the 
two  classes?  The  valuation  of  those 
rated  above  £4  was  £1,226,000,  while 
that  of  the  class  rated  at  and  under  £4 
was  £116,000,  or  an  average  valuation 
of  £2  per  head.  In  Gal  way,  out  of 
3,554  houses,  1,896  were  rated  at  and 
under  £2.  Galway  returned  two  Mem- 
bers. There  were  2,173  out  of  the 
3,564  houses  in  Drogheda  that  were 
rated  under  40s,  In  Waterford,  out  of 
4,544  houses,  there  were  1,878  rated 
under  40«.  In  1866  there  were  in  the 
whole  of  the  Parliamentary  boroughs  of 
England  only  130,256  male  occupiers 
under  £4,  while  there  were  1,222,300 
above  that  amount ;  or,  in  words,  one- 
tenth  under  and  nine-tenths  above  it. 
Let  the  House  compare  these  figures 
with  those  which  he  had  given  with  re- 
spect to  Ireland,  which  showed  that 
more  than  ono-half  the  male  occupiers 
were  under  £4.  The  Government  was 
threatened  with  all  sorts  of  pains  and  pe- 
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naltiesif  they  did  not  do  for  Irisli  borough 
constituencies  wliat  they  did  for  the 
English  constituencies  in  1867;  but  he 
denied  that  the  Gbvemment  had  done  in 
1867  what  they  were  called  upon  to  do 
now  for  Ireland.  They  gave  a  wide  and 
liberal' extension  of  the  borough  fran- 
chise ;  but  they  did  not  do  for  England 
what  they  were  asked  to  do  for  Ireland  by 
its  so-called  friends,  but  real  enemies — 
namely,  to  transfer  the  electoral  power 
to  the  lowest,  the  most  ignorant,  and 
the  most  debased  of  the  population.  One 
of  the  great  arguments  m  favour  of  the 
Beform  Act  of  1866  was  that  the  people 
demanded  it,  and  that  demand  was 
backed  up  by  the  intelligence  of  the 
country.  But  had  there  been  any  de- 
mand by  the  Irish  people  for  this  mea- 
sure ?  He  did  not  allude  to  professional 
agitators,  whether  they  were  found  upon 
the  Benches  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
in  Town  Councils,  or  other  public  bodies 
in  Ireland.  He  asked  what  public  opi- 
nion in  Ireland  had  been  manifested  in 
favour  of  this  Motion  ?  He  had  ^ain 
investigated  the  Report  on  Public  Peti- 
tions for  1876,  1877,  and  1878,  to  see  if 
he  could  discover  a  scintilla  of  evidence 
tiiat  the  people  of  Ireland,  even  under 
the  tutelage  of  professional  agitators, 
clerical  and  lay,  had  presented  a  single 
Petition ;  and  the  result  was  not  a  single 
Petition  from  any  one  of  those  Parha- 
mentary  boroughs  that  were  so  ill-' 
treated,  because  they  had  not  a  more 
popular  franchise.  It  was  said,  however, 
that  the  proposal  was  supported  by  the ; 
Town  Councils  of  both  the  North  and 
South  of  Ireland.  Well,  in  reply  to  that 
assertion,  he  would  merely  observe  that 
the  Town  Council  of  Derry,  whose 
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members  were  equally  divided  so  far  as 
politics  were  concerned,  not  a  single 
resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  boroi^h 
franchise  had  been  brought  forward  for 
the  last  three  or  four  years,  and  that  it 
was  only  at  some  Home  Bule  meeting 
that  it  had  been  discussed.  But,  at  the 
same  time,  he  was  prepared  to  admit 
that  the  state  of  the  representation  of 
the  boroughs  of  Ireland  was  simply 
scandalous.  The  whole  of  the  constitu- 
encies of  Manchester  and  Liverpool  con- 
tained a  population  larger  than  the  entire 
borough  population  of  Ireland,  and  the 
former  returned  only  six,  while  the  latter 
returned  37  Members.  There  were  no 
less  than  10  boroughs  in  Ireland  with  a 
population  of  only  7,000 ;  and  how  were 
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large  constituencies,  he  would  ask,  to  be 
formed  out  of  the  materials  which  hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  had  at  their  disposal? 
The  fact  was  that  they  seemed  to  bo  pre- 
pared to  endow  four-footed  constituen- 
cies, if  they  could  not  get  any  other ; 
and  if  they  could  not  do  that,  they  would, 
as  the  next  best   thing,   endow  thoso 
who  lived  with  four-footed  constituents. 
But  to  compare  the  position  of  the  Irish 
boroughs    and    counties    together,    he 
would  just  point  out  that,  while  the 
former,  with  a  population  of  866,000, 
had  39  Members,  including  two  which 
had  been  disfranchised,   the  counties, 
with  a    population  of  4,548,713,   had 
only  64  Members.    The  counties,  there- 
fore, had  twice  the  population,  but  not 
twice  the  representation,  of  the  boroughs. 
The  adoption  of  the  change  proposed 
would  be  no  real  remedy  for  the  existing 
scandalous  state  of  the  borough  repre- 
sentation.   No  more  serious  question  in 
connection  with  Ireland  could  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  judgment  of  the  House. 
They  would  soon  have  before  them  that 
hardy  annual,  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  Border  Boroughs  (Mr. 
Trevelyan)  for  the  assimilation  of  the 
county  and  borough  franchise,  and,  of 
course,  it  would  be  argued  that  what 
was  good  for  England  was  good  also  for 
Ireland,  so  that  the  practical  result  of  a 
departure  from  the  settlement  of  1867 
would  be  recklessly  to  enfranchise  every 
miserable  cotter  and  hut  owner  from  the 
Giant's  Causeway  to  Cape  Clear ;   and 
among  its  further  results,   though  ho 
was  unwilling  to  say  anything  against 
any    denomination,  he   was  bound  to 
mention    the  effect  that    the    measure 
would  have  in  sweeping  away  from  the 
field  of   electoral  power  many  of  the 
most  loyal  and  most  respectable  of  the 
electors.    Moreover,   it    would,  in  the 
end,   wholly  exclude  from  Parliament 
all  the  representatives  of  the  Protestant 


religion.  [*'No,  no!"]  He  was  not 
speaking  without  his  book,  as  he  held 
in  his  hand  a  quotation  from  a  liberal 
Irish  newspaper,  published  in  his  own 
city,  in  which,  at  a  Liberal  registration 
meeting  held  two  months  ago,  the  chair- 
man of  tlie  meeting  had  said— 

"  The  equalization  of  the  county  and  borough 
franchise  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  Catho- 
lics of  the  cities,  and  probably  also  in  the  hands 
of  the  Catiiolios  of  the  counties,  the  whole  bunion 
of  politicsd  power,  or,  at  least,  by  far  the  most 
importont  proportion  of  it. 
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He  entirely  oonourred  in  the  belief  that 
such  would  be  the  effect  of  the  proposed 
change,  and  th8.t  if  the  whole  electoral 
power  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  per- 
sons whose  rating  was  under  £4,  the 
best  and  most  respectable  class  of  elec- 
tors would  be  obhterated.  There  were 
stronger  reasons  even  than  those  con- 
nected with  religion — reasons  in  reference 
to  good  order  and  public  tranquillity — 
for  Keeping  political  power  in  the  hands 
of  those  who  would  exercise  it  wisely, 
and  would  not  make  it  an  instnmient 
for  insulting  and  degrading  the  country. 
Within  the  last  four-and-twenty  hours  a 
public  meeting  was  held  at  Mitchelstown 
m  connection  with  the  approaching  Elec- 
tion for  the  county  of  Cork.  There  was 
a  great  disturbance,  and  the  only  one 
who  could  get  a  hearing  was  a  man 
known  as  the  **  Galtee  Boy."  This  per- 
son was  loudly  cheered  when  he  applied 
the  most  cruel  and  insulting  epithets  to 
Mr.  Bridge.  [**  Hear,  hear  !"J  Would 
anyone  say  *'  Hear,  hear!"  to  the  next 
passage  he  would  read?  "His  (the 
Galtee  Boy's)  admirers  farther  displayed 
their  feelings  by  giving  cheers  for 
the  Zulus."  \Laughterf\  Was  it  a 
matter  to  be  lauW  at  ^y  Members  of 
that  House  that  at  a  time  when  they  were 
mourning  the  loss  of  many  brave  men 
who  had  died  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  there  could  be  found  one  in  the 
form  of  a  man  to  lift  up  his  voice  and 
cry — "Three  cheers  for  the  Zulus!" 
He  envied  not  the  man  who  could  cheer 
even  ironically  such  a  sentiment  as  that. 
The  incident  to  which  he  had  referred 
gave  point  and  force  to  his  objection  to 
extend  the  franchise  to  classes  amongst 
whom  such  things  were  possible ;  and 
when  the  Liberal  Members  were  ap- 
pealed to  on  this  subject,  he  asked  them 
to  look  at  what  had  been  done  by  men 
who  were  the  prey  of  agitators  and  de- 
magogues, and  to  refuse  their  assent  to 
a  measure  which  would  have  the  effect 
of  swamping  the  wealth,  the  intelligence, 
and  the  respectability  of  the  coun^. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FOESTEE  said,  he 
should  detain  the  House  only  a  very 
short  time.  The  question  had  been  so 
often  debated  that  it  was  not  necessary 
to  go  at  any  great  length  over  the  argu- 
ments which  had  been  ur^ed  for  and 
against  the  proposal.  His  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Kildare 

Sir.  Meldon)  had  brought  forward  the 
otion  with  the  same  moderation  and 


ability  which  characterized  his  speech  of 
last  year.  Taking  an  interest  in  the 
question,  he  desired  to  refresh  his 
memory  as  to  the  arguments  which 
would  probably  be  used  against  the 
Motion  on  the  present  occasion.  With 
that  view,  he  had  read  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry 
(Mr.  Oharles  Lewis)  delivered  last 
year,  and  he  found  that  though  it  was 
not  quite  as  impassioned  as  that  which  he 
had  juBt  made,  it  yet  contained  very 
much  the  same  arguments.  The  only 
fresh  arguments  adduced  were  that  the 
results  of  the  measure  would  be  the  loss 
of  10  Conservative  Members,  and  that 
veiy  few  Town  Councils  had  petitioned 
in  favour  of  it.  He  should  be  surprised 
if  they  had,  seeing  that  the  municipal 
firancluse  in  Lreland  was  very  high  in- 
deed. The  question  was  a  very  narrow 
one  to  Us  mind.  It  was  simply  this 
— whether  household  suffrage,  which 
already  existed  in  English  and  Scotch 
boroughs,  should  not  also  be  established 
in  Ireland?  The  burden  of  proof  lay 
with  their  opponents,  as  the  treatment 
of  Ireland  was  exceptional  and  needed 
explanation.  For  his  part,  he  would  be 
equally  ready  to  apply  the  same  argu- 
ment to  the  case  of  the  county  fran- 
chise, if  they  were  dealing  with  that 
question,  and  to  show  that  an  uni- 
K)rm  suffrage  should  exist  throughout 
the  Kingdom.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles  Lewis)  had 
maintained  that  there  were  totally 
different  conditions  in  England  and 
in  Ireland.  The  hon.  Member  took 
his  artificial  line  of  £4,  and  said  that 
there  was  a  vastly  larger  number  of 
householders  below  that  rental  in  Ireland 
than  in  England.  But  was  that  the 
principle  of  the  English  Eeform  Bill? 
The  hon.  and  leamea  Member  for  £j1- 
dare  had  dwelt  on  the  fact  that  a  £4 
rent  was  higher  in  Ireland  than  the 
same  rent  would  be  in  England,  and  it 
was  true  that  the  whole  of  the  circum- 
stances in  regard  to  the  payment  of  rent 
was  different  in  the  two  countries.  It 
happened  that  rents  were  considerably 
cheaper  in  Ireland  than  in  England ;  but 
surely  that  furnished  no  reason  why  a 
man  should  be  enfranchised  in  the  one 
case  and  not  in  the  other!  When 
household  suffrage  was  granted  to  Eng- 
land, it  was  granted  in  order  to  get  rid 
of  the  money  qualification  for  the  fran- 
chise, and  to  substitute  for  it  the  q^uali- 
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fioation  of  being  the  head  of  a  honse- 
hold.  That  was  household  suffrage. 
Every  man  occupying  the  position  of 
a  householder  was  to  get  a  vote.  If 
the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry 
could  show  that  the  Irishmen  to  whom 
he  had  g^ven  all  these  bad  names  had 
not  the  hearthstones  for  which  the 
qualification  was  given,  then  he  would 
have  a  strong  argument.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  also  repeated  an  argument 
they  had  heard  over  and  over  again  10 
years  ago — that  the  lar^e  number  of 
fresh  voters  that  would  oe  introduced 
were  not  fit  to  have  the  franchise.  But 
in  England  they  had  encountered  this 
danger  with  their  eyes  open,  and  it  had 
not  come  to  much.  Then,  again,  there 
would  not  be  a  greater  increase  in  the 
Irish  constituencies  than  there  had  been 
in  the  English ;  but  he  recollected  that 
when  the  last  Reform  Bill  was  passed  it 
was  contended  that  the  boroughs  would 
be  swamped.  Well,  his  constituency, 
under  that  Bill,  increased  from  a  little 
over  6,000  to  26,000;  yet  he  had  not 
been  swamped.  He  was  in  just  the 
same  position  now  as  before  ;  and  what 
was  more — and  from  this  hon.  Mem- 
bers should  take  heart  of  courage — 
there  was  the  same  respect  to  integrity, 
education,  and  ability,  and  the  same 
legitimate  influence  of  property  as 
there  was  before  the  franchise  was 
lowered.  He  was  greatly  surprised 
at  the  language  used  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Londonderry,  coming,  as  it 
did,  from  the  Member  for  an  Irish  con- 
stituency. If  such  words  had  been 
used  by  an  English  Member,  he  would 
not  soon  have  heard  the  end  of  it. 
The  hon.  Member  said  if  the  greatly 
increased  number  of  voters  were  brought 
in,  **  ignorance,  bigotry,  and  supersti- 
tion would  have  influence  over  them ;  " 
and  he  designated  this  portion  of 
the  population  as  the  *' lowest,  most 
ignorant,  and  the  most  debased."  That 
was  the  strongest  charge  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forstor)  had  ever  heard  made  by  a 
Member  of  Parliament  against  his 
fellow-citizens.  It  was  not  for  him  to 
vindicate  the  Irish  people,  but  he  would 
say  this — ^that  he  did  not  believe  the 
new  voters  in  Ireland  would  be  less  fitted 
for  the  franchise  than  the  new  voters  in 
England  after  the  passing  of  the  Bill  in 
1867.  It  was  only  necessary  to  show  that 
there  was  no  such  difference  between 
English  and  Irish  voters  as  to  warrant  an 

Mr.  jr.  E.  Foritor 


exceptional  treatment.  He  feared  that 
an  analysis  of  crime  in  the  two  countries 
would  show  nothing  in  favour  of  the 
class  that  was  enfranchised  by  the  Act 
of  1867  in  England  as  compared  with 
the  class  that  would  be  enfranchised  in 
Ireland.  Then,  again,  let  them  look 
atthe  question  of  extravagance.  The 
hon.  Member  had  been  exceedingly 
emphatic  about  the  position  of  the 
Irishman  in  his  hovel.  He  seemed  to 
think  that  no  man  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  vote  who  had  an  animal  living  in  his 
house.     For  his  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster's) 

Eart,  though  he  was  sorry  there  should 
e  so  low  a  standard  of  home  comfort 
in  Ireland,  he  thought  much  of  it  arose 
from  a  saving  economy,  a  care  for  tlie 
provision  of  the  family,  and  a  desire  to 
keep  clear  of  the  poor  rates.  Again,  as 
to  the  question  of  drunkenness,  he  did 
not  believe  the  working  classes  yielded 
to  that  temptation  more  in  Ireland  than 
in  England.  Whatever  might  bo  thought 
of  the  Sunday  Closing  Bill,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  way  in  which  it  had 
been  received  at  least  proved  this — ^that 
in  Ireland  the  vice  of  drinking  was  less 
intertwined  with  all  the  social  habits  of 
the  people  than  it  was  in  England. 
He  was  led  to  this  conclusion  by  what 
he  had  seen  himself  in  Galway  when 
the  Sunday  Closing  Bill  came  into 
operation.  His  hon.  Friend  had  also 
urged  that  the  lowering  of  the  fran- 
chise in  Ireland  would  subject  the  new 
constituencies  to  bigotry  and  super- 
stition, and  the  influence  of  the  priests. 
Well,  there  might  be  difficulties  in 
ruling  Ireland ;  but  Ireland  would  bo 
not  less  difficidt  to  rule  if  the  priests 
had  no  influence.  In  his  belief,  how- 
ever, the  extent  of  the  influence  of 
the  Irish  Homan  Catholic  priesthood  in 
elections  had  been  greatly  exaggerated, 
as  many  of  its  members  had  acknow- 
ledged with  mortification.  That  in- 
fluence, however,  whatever  its  extent 
might  be,  was  generally  used  in  favour 
of  good  order,  of  morality,  and  of 
self-denial  —  three  things  which  went 
far  to  make  a  man  a  good  citizen. 
In  considering  this  question,  the  House 
must  not  be  too  much  impressed  by 
the  notion  that  if  this  Resolution 
were  carried  the  seats  of  the  10  Iri^li 
Conservative  Members  would  be  en- 
dangered. Upon  the  whole,  would  the 
Irish  constituencies  be  rendered  worse  if 
the  trough  franchise  were  lowered? 
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He  thought  not.  After  all,  the  duty  of 
an  elector  was  somewhat  analogous  to 
that  of  the  head  of  a  family,  and  in  no 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom  were  family 
ties  more  respected  than  in  Ireland. 
Without  instituting  invidious  compari- 
sons, he  might  say  that  all  classes  in 
this  country  might  learn  much  from  the» 
self-denial  and  self-sacrifice  which  the 
head  of  a  poor  Irish  family  showed  in 
bearing  great  privation.  The  great  thing 
that  made  a  man  a  good  citizen  was  his 
domestic  affection,  and  that  feeling  was  as 
strong  in  the  breasts  of  the  Irish  labourers 
and  artizans  as  in  those  of  Englishmen. 
What  a  number  of  arguments  had  been 
adduced  10  years  ago  against  giving  the 
poor  English  householder  a  vote !  He 
advocated  giving  the  Irish  householder 
in  boroughs  a  vote  in  the  hope  that 
those  in  counties  would  also  receive  it 
in  iiue  course.  One  of  the  strongest  rea- 
sons why  he  had  been  so  earnest  in  ad- 
vocating household  suffrage  in  this  coun- 
try was  that  he  had  believed  that  when 
it  was  granted  people  would  see  the  tre- 
mendous necessity  there  was  for  edu- 
cating themselves  in  order  to  avoid  the 
national  danger  that  would  arise  from 
leaving  the  right  of  voting  to  be  exer- 
cised by  ignorant  men ;  and  he  hoped 
that  by  giving  the  suffrage  to  the 
boroughs  of  Ireland  the  same  necessity 
would  be  felt  in  that  country.  There 
would  be  no  great  difficulty  in  persuad- 
ing the  Irish  people  to  avail  themselves 
of  means  of  education  —  for  instance, 
it  was  very  noteworthy  how  the  very 
children  who  came  out  of  hovels  to  run 
by  the  side  of  the  cars  carried  their 
books  and  slates  under  their  arms.  He 
could  not  understand  why  they  should 
not  act  with  the  same  generosity  towards 
their  Irish  fellow-subjects  as  they  had  to- 
wards themselves.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  some  hon.  Members  oppo- 
site entertained  the  idea  that  Ireland 
was  not  fit  for  representative  institutions; 
but  that  was  an  argument  in  favour 
rather  of  taking  away  all  right  to  be 
represented  from  that  country  than  for 
refusing  to  extend  the  franchise.  Then 
it  was  urged  that  the  whole  system  of 
the  distribution  of  seats  in  Ireland  was 
a  bad  one,  and  that  they  should  remove 
that  blot  upon  Irish  representation  be- 
fore they  attempted  to  meddle  with  the 
franchise.  But  in  England,  when  the 
same  cry  had  been  raised,  they  had  re- 
fused to  be  led  away  by  it ;  and  he  now 
said — **  Let  us  have  household  suffrage 

VOL.  OCXLTTI.    [thibd  sewes.] 


in  Ireland  first,  and  then  let  us  demand 
a  re-distribution  of  seats  afterwards." 
There  were  several  strong  arguments  in 
favour  of  granting  this  extension  of  suf- 
frage to  the  Irish  boroughs.  In  the  first 
place,  what  had  happened  in  1 868  in  refer- 
ence to  this  question  afforded  just  ground 
for  disappointment  and  complaint  to  the 
Irish  people.  Lord  Mayo — whose  name 
he  could  never  mention  without  feeling 
the  loss  that  the  House  and  the  country 
had  sustained  in  losing  him — had  at  the 
time  expressed  a  hope  that  the  House 
would,  with  regard  to  the  borough  fran- 
chise of  Ireland,  adopt  the  same  prin- 
ciple that  had  been  followed  in  respect 
of  that  franchise  in  this  country.  That 
hope,  however,  was  not  fulfilled,  inas- 
much as  the  English  compound  house- 
holder whose  rates  were  paid  by  his 
landlord  obtained  the  franchise  which 
was  withheld  from  his  brother  Irishman. 
Without  following  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon)  in 
his  figures,  he  might  remarl^  that  it  ap- 
peared that  the  percentage  of  voters  to 
population  in  England  and  Wales  was  14 
per  cent,  while  it  was  little  more  than  6 
per  cent  in  Ireland.  Another  argument 
m  favour  of  this  Eesolution  was  to  be 
found  in  the  strong  opinion  which  Irish- 
men themselves  entertained  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  was  extremely  difficult  to  un- 
derstand how  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, in  the  face  of  the  divisions  on 
this  question  in  that  House,  could  re- 
fuse to  accept  the  principle  of  this  Re- 
solution ;  although,  of  course,  they 
might  not  be  prepared  to  introduce  a 
Bill  on  the  subject  during  the  present 
Session.  There  was  one  other  ground 
— the  strongest  of  all,  on  which  he  would 
support  this  Motion — he  believed  that 
in  itself,  in  its  meaning,  and  it  might 
be  also  in  its  consequences  on  the  Go- 
vernment, the  equality  of  treatment  of 
Irishmen  and  Irish  voters  with  English- 
men and  English  voters  would  do  much 
to  promote  real  union  and  to  stay  and 
silence  the  cry  for  disunion.  There  were 
three  modes  in  which  they  might  treat 
the  Irish.  The  old  mode,  which  left 
much  bitterness  behind,  was  to  treat 
Ireland  as  a  conquered  country,  a  sub- 
ject dependency,  making  laws  for  her 
people  with  no  great  consideration  for 
their  interests,  but  a  very  strict  and 
careful  consideration  of  our  own.  Then 
there  was  the  comparatively  new  mode, 
although  he  had  heard  of  it  from  his 
boyhood — the    plan    of    separating   as 
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mucli  as  possible  Ireland  and  Irish 
legislation  from  the  English  Parliament 
— saying  to  the  Irish  people — **  Govern 
yourselves  as  much  as  you  possibly  can ; 
at  any  rate,  let  us  in  England  have  as 
little  to  do  with  it  as  possible— as  little 
as  Austria  has  with  Hungary."  That 
view  was  held  by  some  of  his  hon. 
Friends ;  but  the  majority  of  the  House 
did  not  entertain  it.  They  advocated 
another  view,  and  that  was  perfect 
union  and  agreement  between  the  two 
countries ;  that  they  sitting  there  should 
provide  for  the  interests  of  both  Islands ; 
that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland 
should  consult  together  to  protect  the 
rights  and  promote  the  interests  of  Ire- 
land in  every  part  as  much  as  the 
rights  and  interests  of  Scotland  and 
England.  That  was  the  idea  generally 
believed  and  adopted  in  that  House ;  it 
was  founded  on  tne  strong  opinion  and 
conviction  of  the  English  and  Scotch 
people,  and  it  had  more  supporters  in 
Ireland  than  some  of  his  Friends  sup- 
posed. No  one,  he  thought,  would  be 
anxious  to  adopt  the  first  or  conquest 
theory.  To  carry  out  the  second  theory 
in  practice  would  do  harm  to  both  coun- 
tries, and  he  honestly  believed  more 
harm  to  Ireland  than  to  Great  Britain. 
But  he  presumed  the  great  majority  did 
believe  in  union.  K  they  did,  they 
must  accept  its  conditions.  And  first 
and  foremost,  unless  the  Irish  people 
were  treated  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
English  and  Scotch  people,  there  could 
not  be  a  real  union  between  the  two 
nations ;  and  it  was  because  he  believed 
that  this  Motion  would  do  much  to  make 
that  union  complete  that  he  ventured 
urgently  to  press  on  the  House  its  ac- 
ceptance. He  believed  if  hon.  Members 
could  get  rid  of  every  trace  and  remnant 
of  the  old  ascendancy  theory,  there  would 
bo  an  unanimous  vote  in  favour  of  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Amendment. 

Sir  JOHN  LESLIE  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat  down 
was  a  great  traveller ;  but,  judging  from 
his  speech  to-night,  it  appeared  there 
was  one  country  at  least  which  he  had 
not  visited,  and  that  was  Ireland,  or  he 
could  not  have  been  so  imorant  as  he 
had  shown  himself  in  defding  with  this 
subject.  His  proposal  was  called  one 
for  the  assimilation  of  the  franchise  of 
the  two  countries  ;  but  that  was  a  fallacy. 
There  could  be  no  such  thing  as  an  as- 
similation between  the  classes  whom  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  introduce 
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to  the  franchise  in  Ireland  and  the  same 
class  in  England.    There  was  no  middle 
class  in  Irduid  such  as  existed  in  Eboij^ 
land.    There  were  some  people — and  £e 
was  one  of  them — who  thought  to  entitle 
any  man  to  the  franchise  he  ought  at  least 
to  be  able  to  write  his  name ;  but  werd 
such  a  qualification  required  in  this  casOy 
it  woola  wipe  out  the  whole  of  this  great 
constituency  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
wished  to  foist  upon  Ireland.    He  re- 
garded the  speecn  of  the  right   hon. 
Gentleman  as  another  attempt  to  catch 
the  fish  that  had  so  often  been  angled 
for  by  Liberal  statesmen — the  Irish  vote. 
The   fact  was,  as  was  well  known  to 
those  who  resided  in  Ireland,  that  this 
was  not  a  real  demand  from  the  people 
of  the  country.      Petitions    had  been 
spoken  of ;  but  they  were  non-existent, 
because  the  people  who  wanted  the  fran- 
chise had  not  got  the  power  to  wFite 
their  names.      The  hon.    Member  for 
Tipperary  (Mr.   Ghray)  had  spoken   of 
exasperating  Ireland,  and  that  reminded 
him  that  n'eat  patriots  inherited  proud 
titles.    O'Connell  was  baptised  by  the 
nation  **  The  Liberator  ;"  out  it  had  re- 
quired time  for  one  of  his  successors — 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Par- 
nell) — to  be  called  "The  Exasperator  '* 
b  V  a  grateful  Irish  people,  in  recognition 
of  his  patriotic  acts.  His  principal  claim 
to  the  title  consisted  in  nis  having  op- 
posed and  rejected  the  wise  counsels  of 
his  great  natural  Leader,  and  having 
brought  into  the  ranks  of  his  own  Party 
the  quality  of  exasperation.     He  was 
happy  to  see  that  the  **  Exasperator  '-^ 
was  not  present  at  the  moment.    In  con- 
clusion, he  begged  to  say  that  he  was 
glad  that  this  subject  was  to-night  to  be 
met  with  more  interest  than  it  had  been 
in  previous  Sessions.     To-night  the  real 
feeling  of  the  Government  side  of  the 
House  would  be  shown ;  because  there 
had  been  occasions,  such  as  that  of  last 
year,  when  little  interest  was  manifested, 
and  a  wrong  impression  resulted  from 
the  vote. 

Mb.  BLENNERHASSETT  said,  it 
was  the  old  story  of  '*No  case,  abuse 
the  plaintiffs  attorney,"  with  the  hon. 
Baronet  and  his  Friends,  as  the  question 
was  one  above  Party  politics.  The 
question  before  the  House  was  a  very 

glain  and  simple  one,  and  it  seemed  to 
im  almost  a  waste  of  time  to  go  over 
the  same  g^und  again  ;  but  they  were 
driven  to  do  so  once  more  in  order  to 
make  it  dear  why  they  asked  that  the 
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TOTifioiples  whieh  had  been  applied  to  the 
E&jrtiflh  borough  franohise  should  be 
apjmed  to  the  Irish  borough  fi:«Dchise, 
and  that  there  should  be  equal  treat- 
ment between  the  two  countries  on  that 
matter.  Nobody  could  look  upon  the 
present  state  of  the  borough  oonstituen- 
cies  of  Ireland  with  any  feeling  of  sati8>- 
faction.  They  had  been  told  to-night, 
and  they  had  often  heard  it  before,  that 
in  the  whole  of  Ireland  there  were  little 
more  than  50,000  borough  electors^  of 
whom  about  28,000  were  in  Dublin  and 
Belfast;  the  remainder,  or  only  about 
22,000,  being  ^stributed  in  all  the 
other  towns  and  cities  of  that  oountiy. 
That  was  not  a  state  of  things  which 
either  the  House  oughl^  or  the  msh  peo- 
ple could,  look  upon  with  anything  like 
satisfaction.  It  was,  at  all  events,  desir- 
able that  those  who  sat  in  that  House 
as  Members  ior  Ireland  ^ould  repre- 
sent some  actual  political  force  or  elec- 
toral strength  behind  them ;  but  it  could 
hardly  be  supposed  that  the  Gentlemen 
returned  by  the  22,000  voters  scattered 
over  all  the  towns  and  cities  in  Ireland 
except  Dublin  and  Belfast  were  entitled 
to  speak  on  behalf  of  the  whole  urban 
population  of  that  country.  The  in- 
justice to  Ireland  was  made  still  graver 
when  they  remembered  that  in  England 
and  Scotland  the  great  majority  of  Mem- 
bers were  returned  by  borough  electors, 
while  in  Ireland  the  great  majority  were 
elected  on  the  more  restricted  county 
franchise.  Down  to  the  time  of  the 
Union  there  was  no  substantial  difference 
between  the  electoral  privileges  of  the 
two  countries.  In  1867  a  great  change 
was  made  in  the  English  representative 
system.  The  constituencies  were  then 
re-invigorated  ;  they  took  what  was 
called  '^a  leap  in  the  dark,"  yet  a  leap 
after  which  they  found  themselves 
landed  perfectly  safe.  But  for  Ireland 
they  adopted  a  much  narrower  and  more 
restricted  suffrage.  Their  reason  for 
doing  that  might  have  been  that  Ire- 
land at  the  time  was  very  much  dis- 
turbed. If  so,  that  reason  no  longer 
existed,  and  they  could  not  fairly  or 
wisely  now  refuse  to  bring  a  greater 
number  of  the  householders  in  Irish 
boroughs  within  the  pale  of  the  Consti- 
tution. By  maintaining  the  present  re- 
stricted franchise  in  Ireland  they  main- 
tained, without  any  sufficient  justification, 
a  humiliating  difference  between  the 
people  of  that  country  and  their  English 
fellow-Mibjec'tfl,     The  red  herring  of  re- 


distribution of  seats  had  been  drawn 
across  their  path ;  but  the  present  ques- 
tion had  no  more  connection  with  re-dis- 
tribution than  with  any  other  matter 
Pertaining  to  the  representative  system, 
he  question  of  the  franchise  stood  by 
itself ;  it  had  been  and  might  be  dealt 
with  entirely  by  itself.  The  real  issue 
now  before  them  was  whether  they  were 
prepared,  at  the  General  Election  which 
must  soon  arrive,  to  say  that  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Irish  boroughs  should  exercise  in 
proportion  the  same  amount  of  political 
power  as  the  inhabitants  of  English  bo- 
roughs? In  1867  the  English  borough 
constituency  was  increased  from  500,000 
to  something  like  1 ,500,000 ;  while,  by  the 
present  proposal,  the  Irish  borough  con- 
stituency would  only  be  increased  from 
something  like  50,000  to  100,000.  It  was 
impossible  in  any  representative  system 
that  the  poorer  dass  should  not  be  the 
most  numerouB;  and  no  doubt  it  was 
desirable  that  every  class,  opinion, 
and  party  in  the  country  should  be 
represented.  They  needed  all  the  ele- 
ments of  national  life.  But  the  pre- 
sent proposal  would  not  create  an  ex- 
clusion, as  the  hon.  Member  for  Lon- 
donderry (Mr.  Charles  Lewis)  seemed  to 
suppose.  The  exclusion  existed  already, 
and  the  hon.  Member  ought  to  devise 
some  method  of  securing  the  represen- 
tation of  minorities,  instead  of  endea- 
vouring to  maintain  an  illogical  and  un- 
reasonable restriction.  There  was  no 
principle  in  a  rental  of  £4,  or  of  any 
other  amount.  Such  a  line  was  purely 
arbitrary,  whereas  household  suffrage 
rested  on  a  broad  and  intelligible  prin- 
ciple. He  did  not  know  what  effect  this 
measure  would  have  on  Party  interests ; 
but  on  general  considerations  of  public 
policy  nothing  could  be  more  unfortu- 
nate, nothing  a  greater  cause  of  regret 
and  sorrow  to  every  person  who  wished 
to  see  peace  and  tranquillity  in  the 
country  than  that  the  Irish  people 
should  be  allowed  to  think  for  a  mo- 
ment that  the  question  of  their  electoral 
privileges  was  decided  by  considerations 
of  Party  interest  in  the  House.  If  this 
impression  were  allowed  to  prevail  it 
would  imdo  a  great  deal  of  the  good  work 
in  recent  years,  and  do  more  harm  in 
destroying  the  -  good- feeling  that  ought 
to  exist  between  the  two  countries  than 
could  be  remedied  by  any  measure  the 
Government  might  devise.  Another  ob- 
jection to  the  opposition  to  this  measure 
was  that  it  evinced  a  distrust  of  Ireland ; 
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and  as  long  as  the  Government  showed 
that  thej  had  no  confidence  in  the  Irish 
people  it  would  be  a  hopeless  task  to 
attempt  to  conciliate  them.  There  was 
only  one  valid  ground  on  which  the 
Motion  might  be  resisted,  and  that  was 
if  the  Government  could  see  in  it  a 
danger  to  the  security  of  public  order. 
How  could  anyone  imagine  that  the 
establishment  of  household  suffiraee  in 
the  boroughs  of  Ireland  could  be  a 
danger  to  the  security  of  public  order  ? 
By  admitting  these  men  to  the  franchise 
they  would  admit  them  to  the  Constitu- 
tion, ask  them  to  take  part  in  public  life, 
make  them  feel  they  were  citizens  and 
not  outcasts.  The  day  could  not  be 
far  distant  when  this  measure  must  be 
carried ;  then  why  disturb  public  feeling 
and  cause  dissatisfaction  by  refusing  it  ? 
Later  on  it  must  pass  into  law.  It  would 
be  granted  by  Parliament  in  a  reluctant 
manner,  and  they  would  get  no  thanks 
for  it.  A  General  Election  was  not  far 
away.  When  it  came,  and  stirred  up 
feelings  of  interest  in  public  life  in  the 
country,  let  it  find  thelrish  towns  in  posses- 
sion of  their  privileges  of  citizenship.  He 
would,  then,  ask  the  House  to  remove 
this  odious  distinction,  and  do  what  they 
said  they  had  so  often  wished  to  do — 
show  equal  and  impartial  justice  to  every 
portion  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Mr.  SMOLLETT  said,  he  had  lis- 
tened during  the  last  three  or  four 
years  with  great  attention  to  the  annual 
Motion  on  the  subject  of  the  Irish  fran- 
chise made  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  (Jkfr-  Meldon). 
The  Resolutions  he  had  moved  implied 
a  desire  for  a  now  Eeform  Bill  for  Ire- 
land, and  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
himself  brought  forward  a  very  small 
Reform  Bill  last  year.  The  contention 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  was 
that  the  inhabitants  of  the  Parliamen- 
tary boroughs  in  Ireland  lived  under  a 
sense  of  great  degradation  in  conse- 
quence of  the  present  extent  of  the 
franchise  in  that  country.  The  miseries 
from  which  they  suffered  were  inflicted 
by  a  Bill  passed  in  1868 — the  Irish 
Reform  Bill — and  the  system  then  in- 
troduced, they  had  been  told,  had  been 
ontinued  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
placing  a  stamp  of  inferiority  on  the 
Celtic  race,  in  order  that  the  brutal  Saxon 
should  trample  on  the  rights  of  the 
Irish  people.  [Major  O'Gormajj  :  Hear, 
hear!]  That  was  a  sample  of  Irish 
rhodomontade  which  was  employed  in 
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desoribing  one  of  the  smallest  possible 
grievances — a  grievance,  in  fact,  which 
consisted  of  the  simple  circumstance 
that  the  inhabitants  of  borough  towns 
in  Ireland  who  did  not  pay  the  Poor 
Law  rates  were  not  entifled  to  enjoy 
the  franchise.  He  admitted  most  freely 
that  when  the  Reform  Bills  for  Great 
Britain  were  under  consideration  in 
1867  and  1868  the  franchise  was  con- 
ferred upon  occupiers  in  borough  towns 
on  the  conditions  only  that  they  lived 
in  the  tenements  a  certain  number  of 
months,  and  were  subject  to  the  pay- 
ment of  the  poor  rate ;  whereas,  in  Ire- 
land, in  1868,  a  hard-and-fast  line  was 
drawn  at  a  £4  rating — a  valuation  which 
excluded  a  considerable  number  of  men 
who  would  otherwise  be  admitted  to  the 
franchise.  But  the  reasons  which  in- 
duced the  Government  at  the  time  to 
draw  this  hard-and-fast  line  were  de- 
clared, announced,  and  fully  discussed, 
and  the  reasons  then  given  were  recog- 
nized by  the  Leaders  of  the  great  Par- 
ties in  the  House  to  be  perfectly  valid. 
Nevertheless,  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  the  Irish  Reform  Bill  of  1868  was 
very  incomplete  and  very  unacceptable ; 
and  if  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kildare  would  alter  the  terms  of 
his  Resolution  and  bring  forward  a 
Motion  declaring  that  the  entire  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland — which,  in  his 
(Mr.  Smollett's)  opinion,  was  as  bad 
as  well -could  be— required  consideration 
and  amendment,  he  would  certainly 
vote  for  it.  For  the  discussions  of  the 
last  two  or  three  years  in  that  House 
had  abundantly  shown  that  in  the  small 
Irish  towns,  and  in  the  county  towns  of 
Ireland,  there  was  not  the  smallest 
vitality,  nor  any  political  life  whatever. 
In  very  many  of  them,  even  under  a 
very  low  valuation  and  a  low  rate  of 
rating,  the  constituency  was  lamentably 
small.  In  eight  borough  towns — Down- 
patiick,  Dungannon,  Ennis,  Kinsale, 
New  Ross,  Mallow,  Portarlington,  and 
Youghal,  the  aggregate  population 
slightly  exceeded  40,000,  souls,  and  the 
average  number  of  the  constituency  did 
not  amount  to  more  than  230  voters  in 
each  borough.  It  had  been  asserted 
that  in  many  Irish  boroughs  one-half 
of  the  rated  houses  were  valued  at  40#. 
of  yearly  rent  and  under.  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  there  were  some  17,000 
tenements  in  Irish  towns  rated  at  20^. 
of  annual  value  and  under  that.  That 
wa8  a  state  of  things  which  hon.  Mem* 
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bers  of  that  House  were  practically  un- 
acquainted with.      The  towns  that   ho 
had  indicated  ought  to  be  at  once  swept 
out  of  the  electoral  map  as  centres  of 
direct  Parliamentary  representation.     If 
Irish  reform  were  taken  in  hand,  the 
question  must  be  treated  boldly.     The 
incidence  of  the  Poor  Law  rating  would 
possibly  require    alteration ;    but    cer- 
tainly, so  long  as  electoral  right  largely 
depended  on  rating  and  upon  valuation, 
common  sense  suggested  that  a  real  and 
not  a   sham  valuation   should    be   en- 
forced both  in  boroughs  and  in  counties 
throughout  Ireland.     He  had  said  that 
the  Irish  Reform  Act  of  1868  was  a  very 
insufficient  and  defective  Bill.     It  was 
so.    When  first  introduced,  the  Bill  pro- 
fessed to  deal  with  three  distinct  matters 
— it  proposed  to   reduce  the   borough 
franchise ;   next,  it  dealt  with  the  dis- 
franchisement of    some    small    towns ; 
and,  lastly,  it  dealt  with  the  distribution 
of  these  seats  taken  from  these  towns. 
These  two  latter  proposals  were,  in  the 
end,   abandoned  —  most  politicians  ad- 
mitted   that    these  small    towns    were 
nuisances  ;    but,   strange  to   say,    nui- 
sances were  always  dear  to  Irishmen.   In 
this  instance  Protestants  and  Catholics, 
Orangemen  and  Liberals,  Conservatives 
and  men  with  Fenian  proclivities,  united 
in   declaring    that  the   Hepresentatives 
of   those  borough  towns  were  the  best 
Monibors  Ireland  possessed  —  and  that 
no  diminution  in  their  numbers  would 
bo   tolerated.      The   Cabinet    in    1868, 
living  from  hand  to  mouth,  unable  to 
withstand  this  combination  and  anxious 
to  make  an  appeal  to  the  country,  early 
in  the  autumn  gave  way,  and  struck  the 
most  valuable  portion  of  the  Bill  out  of 
it.      The  Ministry  proceeded   with   the 
franchise  clauses    only,    because    they 
were  practically  unopposed.    Lord  Mayo 
had  charge  of  the   Bill.      The   second 
reading  came   off  upon  the   7th  May, 
1868,  and  I  shall  read  a  few  sentences 
spoken  by  Lord  Mayo,  extracted  from 
JfansarcPa  Debates.     He  said — 

*'  The  Act  was  based  on  principles  which  were 
identical  with  those  of  the  English  Act.  The 
county  franchise  was  put  at  precisely  the  same 
figure,  and  the  borough  franchise  was  also  the 
same,  being  g^ven  to  every  tenant  who  paid 
poor  rates.  It  was  quite  true  that  circumstances 
had  arisen  in  Ireland  that,  at  an  early  period, 
would  render  an  alteration  in  the  principle  of 
valuation  necessarv,  but  that  was  a  question  of 
valuation,  not  of  the  franchise.  There  was  no 
sabstantial  reason  why  the  county  franchise 
should  be  lower  in  Ireland  than  in  England. 
With  regard   to  ihe  bcffoug^   frandhiie,  the 


point  at  which  an  occupier  became  liable  to  pay 
rates  was  £4,  below  that  amount  the  occupier 
was  exempt  from  the  payment  of  rates ;  there- 
fore adopting  residence,  and  personal  payment 
of  rates  as  the  qualification,  they  could  not  take 
any  other  amount." — [3  Hansard^  exci.  19G0.] 

Mr.  Chichester  Fortescue,then  Member 
for  Louth,  sitting  upon  the  front  Oppo- 
sition Bench,  for  himself  and  Party  at 
once  eave  his  adhesion  to  this  proposal. 
Ho  admitted  there  was  much  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  the  course  which  the  Go- 
vernment had  adopted  in  availing  them- 
selves of  the  line  drawn  by  the  existing 
law  of  rating  under  the  Irish  Poor  Law 
system,  and  fixing  the  electoral  franchise 
at  a  £4  rating.     Mr.  Eeardon,  who  re- 
presented Athlone,  demanded  manhood 
suffrage  and  169  Members  as  the  Irish 
contingent  to  Parliament ;  but  this  pro- 
posal was  unnoticed,  and  the  Bill  was 
read  without  a  division.     The  franchise, 
it  would  be  observed,  was  fixed  at  its 
present  limits  in  Ireland,  on  the  assur- 
ance that  it  was  based,  as  in  England, 
upon  occupation  and  rating.     Now,  the 
right  of  voting  was  proposed  to  be  given 
promiscuously  to  all  occupiers,  although 
these  were  by  law  exempt  from  the  pay- 
ment of  rates.      That  was  certainly  not 
proceeding  to  an  assimilation  of  the  law. 
If  the  system  was  changed,  it  ought  to 
proceed  upon  a  change  in  the  laws  of 
rating  by  enforcing  the  personal  pay- 
ment of  rates,  and  by  excluding  the  oc- 
cupiers  in   default   of  payment.      The 
lion,  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  Meldon)  had  often  spoken  of  the 
injustice  felt  by  Irishmen  through  the 
present    state    of    the    franchise.      An 
Irishman  who,  when  employed  at  Liver- 
pool or  Glasgow,  was  an  occupier  and  a 
voter,  when  he  returned  to  Ireland  and 
lived  in  Belfast  or  Dublin,  though  occu- 
pying a  house  of  value  equal  to  that  in 
Glasgow,  found  himself  degraded  and 
no  longer  a  freeman.  It  was  not  unlikely 
that  such  cases  did  occasionally  occur  ; 
but  if  they  were  common,  the  disfran- 
chisement was  occasioned  by  the  mis- 
chief of  the   present    system .  of    Irish 
valuation,  and  by  nothing  else.     That 
must  be  so,  for  practically  the  borough 
franchise  in  Scotland  was    a  franchise 
based  upon  a  £4  rating.  That  was  more 
particularly   the  case  in   the   West   of 
Scotland,  where  Irish  workmen  mostly 
congregated.     The    hon.   and    learned 
Member  for  Kildare  had  often  alluded 
to  the  vast  constituencies  found  in  Edia- 
borgh.  and  in  Glasgow,  in  contrast  with. 
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those  in  populous  Irish  towns.  He 
seemed  to  think  that  the  large  Scotch 
constituencies  were  swelled  hecause 
every  occupier  was  placed  upon  the 
register,  and  that  thousands  of  them 
lived  in  houses  of  small  value.  That 
was  not  the  case.  He  had  in  his  hand 
a  pamphlet  showing  the  social  and  vital 
statistics  of  Glasgow,  compiled  hj  Mr. 
West  Watson,  the  Chamberlain  of  the 
city.  The  great  nimiber  of  voters  was 
caused  by  the  vast  number  of  houses 
rated,  and  rated  at  their  true  rental. 
Mr.  Watson  showed  that,  in  round 
numbers,  the  tenements  within  the 
Parliamentary  boundary  amounted  to 
112,000 — the  annual  value  being 
£1,223,000.  Of  these,  40,000  houses 
were  valued  at  £10  and  upwards, 
67,000  at  from  £4  to  £10;  and  thus 
there  were  107,000  tenements,  with  a 
valued  rental  of  £4  and  upwaifds  in  the 
city  of  Glasgow.  The  occupiers  of  these 
composed  49  out  of  50  of  all  the  regis- 
tered electors  of  the  city.  There  were 
about  5,500  occupied  tenements  in  Glas- 
gow, valued  at  an  annual  rental  of 
£18,000.  But  in  that  section  of  the 
population  not  more  than  one  in  four  of 
the  tenements  gave  a  qualification,  be- 
cause the  population  of  the  rookeries 
was  migratory,  and  because  many  men 
did  not  occupy  their  dwellings  for  a 
year,  and  because  many  did  not  person- 
ally pay  their  rates.  Possibly  there 
might  be  1,250  registered  electors  on 
the  list  of  voters  occupying  houses  under 
£4  valuation.  But,  practically,  the 
voting  power  in  Glasgow  was  vested  in 
male  occupiers  of  £4  valuation  and  up- 
wards— the  franchise  which  in  Ireland 
was  held  to  be  a  degradation  to  the 
Celtic  race.  The  same  observations 
applied  to  the  city  of  Edinburgh,  with  a 
population  of  170,000  inhabitants,  and 
with  26,000  electors.  It  was  needless 
to  go  into  the  statistics  of  that  city  in 
detail ;  but  last  year  the  senior  Member 
for  Edinburgh  told  him  (Mr.  Smollett) 
that  virtually  that  great  constituency 
was  composed  of  occupiers  in  the  dty  at 
a  £4  rating  and  upwards.  It  might  be 
asked — What  was  the  state  of  afiPairs 
in  provincial  towns?  Well,  he  lived 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  borouffh  town — 
namely,  Dumbarton;  and  during  the 
present  winter  he  had  inquirea  into 
the  electoral  position  of  tiiat  town. 
Dumbarton  had  a  resident  population 
of  1 1,000  or  12,000  souls.  On  Uie  elec- 
toral roll  there  were  about  1,800  nameSi 
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mostly  workmen,  and  some  hundreds 
were  Irishmen.  There  were  only  37 
tenements  in  Dumbarton  rated  at  less 
than  £4  of  annual  rental,  and  not  one  in 
four  of  those  conferred  the  right  of 
voting  on  the  occupier.  Many  of  those 
Irish  workmen  lived  in  houses  rated  at 
£6  annually,  and  every  one  of  them 
would  be  entitled  to  a  vote  if  they  occu- 
pied a  similar  dwelling-house  in  Belfast 
or  in  Dublin.  If  they  were  disfran- 
chised, their  exclusion  must  arise  from 
the  mischievous  working  of  the  Irish 
Valuation  Act,  which  ccdled  for  imme- 
diate amendment  and  reform.  In  the 
principal  cities  of  Ireland,  he  believed 
that  one-third  of  the  occupiers  were  ex- 
cluded from  the  franchise  because  their 
tenements  were  improperly  valued.  How 
was  the  valuation  in  Scotland  made? 
The  machinery  was  very  simple.  In 
every  borough  there  was  a  functionary 
called  an  assessor.  That  ofl&cial  was 
appointed  by  the  munidpalify.  There 
was  no  restriction  in  the  choice  of  the 
man,  but  19  times  out  of  20  the  choice 
feU  upon  the  Government  surveyor  of 
taxes  in  the  locality.  That  g^demaji 
was  selected  because  he  understood  his 
work,  and  because  the  valuation  being 
needed  for  Imperial  uses,  if  the  GK)vem- 
ment  official  was  appointed  by  the  muni- 
cipality, the  work  was  done  without  a 
charge  upon  the  town.  The  assessor 
was  invested  with  large  powers.  It  was 
his  duty  to  make  a  rigid  inquiry  into 
the  annual  value  of  the  town.  He  re- 
quired from  every  proprietor  a  schedule, 
showing  the  particulars  of  his  holding, 
the  name  of  we  occupier,  the  amount  of 
rent  paid,  and  the  nature  of  the  tenure. 
Any  person  making  a  false  return  was 
subject  to  a  fine  of  £60.  When  parties 
owned  and  occupied  their  own  tenements, 
the  rent  was  ued  by  the  assessor,  on 
his  own  judgment.  An  appeal  was  per- 
mitted to  the  magistrates  of  the  town^ 
In  that  way  a  ped^eotly  correct  account 
was  got  at  of  the  real  rental  of  the 
borough.  The  rate  was  levied  on  the 
rental,  and  from  the  valuation  based  on 
rent  no  abatement  was  made  to  the 
occupier.  The  Valuation  Boll,  framed 
each  year,  was  the  basis  of  the  electoral 
roll  which  was  compiled  by  the  assessor. 
If  any  errors  were  committed,  the  mat- 
ters were  subject  to  revision  in  the 
registration  courts.  In  that  way,  and 
under  that  system,  it  was  seen  that,  in 
Scotland,  housdidd  firandiiae  subject  to 
the  pajmmit  of  rates  resolyed  itself  into 
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a  £4  rental  and  rating,  and  that  satisfied 
the  aiubitiou  of  Scotland.     But  how  did 
they  manage  things  in  Ireland  ?    Why, 
there  was  no  system  in  that  country  at 
all.     In  Ireland  there  was  a  valuation 
made  by  a  central  authority  some   40 
years  ago,  and  known  as  *'  Griffiths's 
Valuation."     That  valuation  was   pur- 
posely made  in  town  and  countiy  upon 
very  insufficient    data,    and  upon  the 
lowest  possible  estimate  when  tnere  was 
depression  in  the  land.     At  the  present 
time,  and  after  such  a  lapse  oi  years, 
that  valuation  was  obsolete  and  worth- 
less.    Yet  it  had  never  been  revised,  and 
he  was  credibly  informed  no  alteration  of 
the  valuation  in  hereditaments  could  be 
made  without  the  sanction  of  an  Act  of 
Parliament.     Yet  no  efforts  were  ever 
made  to  get  that  Irish  nuisance  abated, 
although  the  electoral  rights  and  elec- 
toral privileges  of  the  people  depended 
largely  on    an  honest  valuation.      In 
Ireland  that  valuation  was  no  test  of 
value    or  of   rent,   which    any  honest 
valuation  ought  to  be.     The  fact  was 
universally  confessed.     Last  year,  when 
the  present  question  was  discussed,  the 
hon.    Member  for    Londonderry    (Mr. 
Charles  Lewis)  stated  that  one-half  of 
the  people  of  limerick  lived  in  dwellings 
rated  agreeably  to  this  Irish  valuation 
of  40«.  of  annual  rent,  and  a  great  num- 
ber of  them  in  dwellings  valued  at  20«. 
a-year.     On  that,  the  junior  Member  for 
the  city  asserted  that  the  lowest  tene- 
iiionts  in  Limerick  were  let  at  not  less 
than  £2  12«.  of  annual  rent.     That  was 
possibly  quite  true,  and  that  was,  no 
doubt,  the  reason  why  many  hundreds 
of  the  citizens  of  Limerick  were  excluded 
from  the  franchise,  to  which,  under  a  £4 
valuation,  they  were  entitled.  They  lived 
under  a  rascally  and  abominable  v  alua- 
tion  Act.      Well,  he  would  not  detain 
the  House  longer.     He  would  not  sup- 
port the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare,  which  involved  a 
small  change  in  a  matter  which  ought 
to  be  dealt  with  in  a  broad  and  com- 
prehensive manner.     If  they  were  to 
believe  what  they  read  in  public  jour- 
nals,  a    Dissolution  was    not  far  off. 
They  were  told  a  Liberal  Ministry  would 
soon  be  in  Office,  and  they  knew  the 
Party  opposite  was  pledged  to  huge 
measures  of   electoral  change.      They 
knew  the  Liberal  Party  woiud  propose 
household  suffrage  throughout  the  Em- 
pire, coupled  with,  to  a  great  extent, 
e^ual  electoral  dittriots.     With  these 


happy  prospects  looming  in  the  imme- 
diate future,  he  would  advise  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  not  to 
divide  upon  this  small  matter  of  the 
Irish  borough  franchise  ;  for  the  whole 
subject  would  be  dealt  with  in  a  bold, 
although,  perhaps,  in  a  revolutionary, 
fashion  by  the  next  Parliament. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M^KENNA  said,  that 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon)  had  so 
fully  set  out  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
the  Besolution  that  he  would  not  re- 
enter upon  them,   but  would    confine 
himself  to  replying  to  the  opponents  of 
the  Besolution,  and  would  not  detain 
the  House  long.     He  was  of  opinion 
that  a  glaring  anomaly  had  been  clearly 
established,     which     imperatively    de- 
manded a  remedy.     The  hon.  Member 
for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles   Lewis) 
would    deny    them    any    remedy,   and 
had  stated  that  the  new  Irish  consti- 
tuency would  be   wholly   dissimilar  to 
that  which  was  created  by  the  English 
Eeform  Bill  of  1867  ;  and,  further,  that 
the  contemplated  measure  would  not  be 
acceptable  to  Irish  borough  Members. 
Well,  his  answer  was  that  he,  as  a  bo- 
rough Member,  was  prepared  to  support 
it.     The  hon.  Member  had,   as  usual, 
called  up  the  hobgoblin  of  re-distribu- 
tion of  seats ;  and,  indeed,  appeared  to 
apprehend  that  he  would  himself  be  got 
rid  of  if  the  measure  were  carried  out. 
But  the  hon.  Member  appeared  to  forget 
that  when  the  Liberal  Government  fell 
with  their  Eeform  Bill  of  1866,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Buck- 
inghamshire, then,  and  now  Premier,  in- 
troduced and  passed  a  Beform  Bill  going 
to  a  lower  level  than  Lord  Bussell's 
Bill,  and  that  he  and  his   Party  had 
reaped,  and  were  reaping,  the  reward  of 
it.     The  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry 
need  not,  therefore,  he  thought,  if  he 
helped   to    pass    this    measure,    shake 
in  nis    shoes    in    respect   of   his    fate 
in   the   time-honoured    city  he   repre- 
sented.    Another  hobgoblin    the  hon. 
Gentleman  conjured    up    was    priestly 
influence.     The  hon.  Gentleman  asked, 
was  Parliament  now  to  set  up  priestly 
influence  in  Ireland  when  every  other 
country  in  Europe  was  setting   it   at 
nought  ?    Well,  he  did  not  himself  ad- 
mire priestly  influence    as  a  predomi- 
nant leature  in  politics,  nor  the  undue 
influence  of  olergymen  of   any  deno- 
mination;  but  they  should  remember 
ifaAt  the  oWrgy  were  an  educated  class. 
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and  that  even  in  politics  they  had  aright 
to  more  or  less  influence,  and  it  was,  in 
liis  mind,  an  influence  of  which  they 
liad  no  reason  to  bo  afraid.  This  hob- 
goblin was  a  penny-farthing  rushlight 
in  a  scooped  out  turnip  with  which  the 
lion.  Member  wished  to  frighten  the 
House.  And  now,  he  would  ask,  had 
things  gone  on  so  well  in  Europe  since 
priestly  influence  was  sot  at  naught,  in 
North  Germany,  in  Spain,  and  in  other 
countries  ?  Was  there  ever  a  more  un- 
fortunate time  to  refer  to  the  priestly 
influence  in  Ireland  on  politics?  It 
would  not  be  too  great ;  it  was  too  little. 
In  respect  to  the  observations  of  the  last 
speaker  (Mr.  Smollett)  with  regard  to  the 
valuation  of  Ireland,  that  question  was 
simply  trotted  out,  and  in  his  views  with 
regard  to  it  he  was  altogether  wrong. 
It  was  true  the  valuation  was  not  based 
— as  he  should  like  it  to  be — upon 
rental ;  but  the  valuation  was  not  open 
to  all  the  objections  which  had  been 
taken  to  it.  It  had  been  approached  on 
purely  scientific  principles;  and  if  it 
wore  carried  out  in  detail  upon  the  prin- 
ciple on  which  it  was  framed,  very  little 
fault,  he  believed,  could  be  found  with 
the  result.  As  there  were  many  other 
speakers  to  follow  he  would  not  detain 
the  House  longer. 

LoKD  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
said,  as  it  was  possible  that  was  the  last 
occasion  on  which  the  question  before 
the  House  would  be  discussed  in  the 
prcsunt  Parliament,  ho  was  not  willing 
to  give  a  silent  vote  on  the  Motion. 
There  were,  he  thought,  severeil  points 
of  view  from  which  the  question  might 
bo  considered.  Was  it  right  or  just  that 
the  Irish  should  possess  the  same  privi- 
leges as  their  English  and  Scotch  bro- 
thers? Was  it  desirable  that  distinc- 
tions and  difl'erences,  so  far  as  political 
rights  were  concerned,  should  exist  be- 
tween them?  It  seemed  to  him  that 
many  of  the  arguments  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  his  side  of  the  House  were  in- 
applicable to  the  question,  because  they 
appeared  to  him  to  be  directed  against 
all  reform  and  against  all  popular  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  as  a  general 
principle.  Coming  to  the  argument  ad 
hominem,  he  thought  it  was  possible  to 
discuss  this  question  by  considerations  of 
whether  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish  were 
as  intelligent,  as  well  educated,  and  as 
fully  entitled  to  the  franchise  as  the 
same  class  in  England.  He  did  not 
think  these  were  comparisons  which  that 
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House  ought  to  draw  in  discussing  such 
a  question  as  the  present.     He  should 
not  go  into  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  class  in  Ireland  who  possessed  the 
franchise  were  practically  the  same  as 
the  class  who  possessed  it  in  England ; 
or  whether  the  same  class  who  in  Ire- 
land were  deprived  of  the  right  to  vote 
would,  under  similar  circumstances,   be 
deprived  of  it  in  England.    He  admitted 
that  if  the  House  were  to  go  into  the 
consideration  of  the  abstract  questions 
he  had  mentioned  it  would  be  difficult 
to  refuse  assent  to  the  Resolution  of  the 
hon.   and  learned  Member.     Turning, 
however,  to  the  practical  point  of  view 
of  the  subject  two  questions  appeared 
to  him  to  arise— first,  whether  it  was  ex- 
pedient to  eflPect,  at  the  present  moment, 
an  extensive  measure  of  electoral  reform 
with  regard  to  Ireland ;  and,  secondly, 
whether  such  a  step,  if  adopted,  would 
prove  to  be  beneficial  to  the  country? 
Having  voted  in  favour  of  the  principle 
of  this  Resolution  on  a  former  occasion, 
he  was  anxious  now  to  state  the  reasons 
that   had  induced  him  to   change  his 
opinion  on  the  subject.     He  was  very 
doubtful  as  to  whether  it  was  the  pro- 
vince of  the  State  to  force  the  franchise 
upon  a  population  which  did  not  mani- 
fest any  desire  for  it.     A  residence  of 
three  years  in  Ireland  had  satisfied  him 
that  there  was  not  any  popular  demand 
such   as  would   warrant  the  Hpuse  in 
passing  the  Resolution,  unless  it  was,  at 
the  same  time,  convinced  that  the  change 
proposed  was  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland, 
and  that  the  exercise  of  the  rights  so 
granted  would  be  for  the  general  good 
of  the  community.     He  did  not  think 
anyone  who  had  a  knowledge  of  Ireland 
could  say  there  was  such  a  demand  for 
the  extension  of  the  borough  franchise. 
Where  were  the  signs  that  one  gene- 
rally looked  for  as  the  indication  of 
popular    opinion  ?     Where     were    the 
Petitions  in  favour  of  this  Resolution? 
Where  were  the  mass  meetings  ?  and  to 
go  further,  he  would  ask,  where  were 
the  popular  tumults  in  favour  of  this 
measure  ?    He  might  remind  hon.  Mem- 
bers opposite  that  it  was  not  very  dif- 
ficult to  get  up  a  little  popular  excite- 
ment in  Ireland  on  any  subject  of  gene- 
ral interest.     Hon.  Members,  however, 
might  go  to  any  town  in  that  country, 
and,  putting  aside  the  Land  Question,  they 
woidd  find  it  extremely  difficult  to  get 
up  any  excitement  in  favour  of  pure 
electoral  reform.    There  was  so  utter  an 
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absence  of  popular  feeling  on  this  sub- 
ject that  the  House  would  not  be  justi- 
fied in  accepting  the  Resolution  now 
before  it,  unless  it  had  evidence  that  it 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  Ireland. 
Would  it  be  for  the  benefit  of  that  coun- 
try? There  was  a  marked  difference 
between  the  class  in  England  which  was 
enfranchised  by  the  last  Reform  Bill  and 
the  class  which  it  was  now  proposed  to 
enfranchise  in  Ireland.  In  the  case  of 
the  former,  they  were  not  under  the  con- 
viction that  they  were  a  conquered  and 
persecuted  race,  who  had  been  held  in 
subjection  for  centuries  by  masters  who 
were  alien  in  origin  and  religion,  and 
who  had  wrongfully  possessed  them- 
selves of  the  land  which  ought  to  belong 
to  the  people ;  and  there  was  scarcely 
any  appreciable  danger  that  ideas  or 
objects  subversive  of  the  CJonstitution  or 
of  the  laws  of  the  Realm  would  make  any 
headway  amongst  the  new  constituen- 
cies. Such  ideas  were  not  prevalent  in 
Ireland  at  the  present  time— certainly 
not  amongst  the  classes  who  enjoyed  the 
franchise.  The  abolition  of  a  hated 
Established  Church,  the  alteration  in 
the  Land  Laws,  the  more  liberal  and 
friendly  spirit  which  existed  on  the  sub- 
ject of  education,  had  entirely  banished 
such  ideas  from  their  minds.  But  if 
they  descended  amongst  the  masses  of 
the  Irish  people  they  would  «ome  upon 
distinct  traces  of  such  a  feeling,  upon  an 
inborn  suspicion,  which  governed  and 
accounted  for  many  of  their  actions,  that 
the  Saxon  was  an  hereditary  foe,  and 
that  the  connection  with  England  was 
the  ruin  of  Ireland.  Traces  of  these 
ideas  did  remain  and  were  sedulously 
fostered  by  The  Nation f  and  other  organs 
of  the  so-called  national  Press.  A 
danger,  therefore,  did  exist  with  regard 
to  this  measure  which  did  not  exist  in 
England  or  Scotland.  The  first  instiixct 
of  the  newly-enfranchised  classes,  with 
their  defective  means  of  information, 
would  be  to  attempt-to  pay  off  old  scores, 
and  to  return  men  to  Parliament  pledged 
to  the  Repeal  of  the  Union,  the  disinte- 
gration of  the  Empire,  the  arrest  and 
confusion  of  Public  Business,  and  the 
most  revolutionary  ideas  as  to  the  pos- 
session of  the  land.  Hon.  Members 
were  aware  that  there  had  been  a  serious 
difference  of  opinion  in  the  Home  Rule 
Party  as  to  the  manner  in  which  its 
Members  should  act.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr.  Butt) 
had  the  almost  unanimous  support  of 


those  voters  in  Ireland  who  were  neither 
Liberal  nor  Conservative;  while  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  and  his  Friends 
drew  what  support  they  got  from  the 
unenfranchised  classes.  He  did  not 
wish  to  say  anything  to  annoy  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath ;  but  he  must  say 
that  he  drew  his  support  from  the  mob. 
["Oh,  oh!  "]  He  would  put  it  in  another 
way.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Limerick,  in  the  policy  which  he  was 
seeking  to  establish,  had  the  support  of 
the  educated,  the  industrious,  and  the 
loyal  classes  who  had  the  franchise;  while 
the  enthusiastic  audience  that  they  were 
constantly  reading  of  in  the  Irish  newspa- 
pers rallied  round  that  interesting  quartet, 
the  Members  for  Meath,  Cavan,  Mayo, 
and  Dungarvan,  and  were  composed,  as 
every  impartial  Irishman  would  admit, 
almost  entirely  of  the  ignorant,  idle, 
and  drunken.  [**Oh!"J  He  would 
put  it  in  this  way,  then — that  the  most 
mad  and  scatter-brained  policy  which 
had  ever  been  conceived  by  any  man  or 
party  of  men  found  its  sole  adherents, 
not  in  the  Irish  who  had  votes,  but  in 
those  who  had  no  votes,  and  to  whom 
it  was  now  proposed  to  give  votes. 
['*No!"]  Hon.  Gentlemen  were  in- 
terrupting one  who  had  the  fortune 
to  reside  a  good  deal  in  Ireland,  and 
who  knew  what  he  was  saying.  There 
had  been  two  Elections  in  Ireland 
lately,  and  he  would  ask  why  was  not 
Mr.  George  Delaney  returned  for  the 
borough  of  New  Ross  ?  [Major  Nolan  : 
Because  the  franchise  has  not  been 
lowered.]  It  was  because  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  went  down  and 
spoke  for  him. 

Mb.  SPEAKER  desired  the  noble 
Lord  to  address  himself  to  the  Chair. 

Lord  RANDOLPH  CHURCHILL 
said,  he  was  endeavouring  to  establish  the 
incapacity  of  the  unenfranchised  classes 
for  deciding  political  problems ;  but  he 
would  not  pursue  that  point.  If  the  House 
carried  this  Motion,  it  would  give  to 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  that  supe- 
riority to  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Limerick  which  up  to  now  he  had 
striven  fruitlessly  to  obtain ;  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare 
(Mr.  Meldon)  did  not  shake  his  head  at 
that.  What  would  be  the  consequence  if 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  found  him- 
self at  the  head  of  a  considerable  follow- 
ing obliged  to  support  him,  he  having 
arrived  at  l^e  conclusion  that  no  oonces- 
sions  were  to  be  obtained  by  conoiUating 
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any  English  Ministry?  Would  it  not 
be  likely  to  exasperate  English  feeling , 
and  to  prejudice  the  fair  consideration 
of  Irish  measures,  if  the  hon.  Member 
and  his  Friends  were  to  find  a  numerous 
and  enthusiastic  support  among  the 
newly-enfranchised  classes?  The  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Kildare  and 
his  Friends  advocated  this  measure  be- 
cause they  were  honestly  convinced  that 
it  remedied  an  Irish  grievance  ;  but  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  and  his  sup- 
porters, knowing  that  Home  Bule  was 
dead  amongst  the  existing  constituencies, 
advocated  it  on  different  grounds,  and 
in  order  to  obtain  popular  support 
amongst  the  classes  wnom  it  was  pro- 
posed to  enfranchise.  He  (Lord  Ban- 
dolph  Churchill)  hoped  the  House  would 
not  make  itself  the  accomplice  and  the 
victim  of  the  scheme.  In  Ireland  they 
had  to  deal  with  a  phenomenon  which 
did  not  exist  in  this  country ;  there  were 
secret  societies,  the  traces  of  whose  in- 
fluence was  constantly  seen  in  vacant 
farms  that  nobody  would  take,  in  as- 
saults, and  in  murders  of  men  of  a  cer- 
tain class,  like  the  murder  of  Lord 
Loitrim.      They  could  not  convince  a 

Eeasant  that  if  he  voted  against  the 
idding  of  a  secret  society  the  fact 
would  not  be  ascertained  and  retribu- 
tion fall  upon  him.  The  peasant  did 
not  want  the  vote,  because  it  would  be 
to  him  a  fresh  source  of  anxiety  and 
vexation.  [Major  Nolan:  Not  under 
the  Ballot.]  He  would  be  pulled  dif- 
ferent ways  by  the  landlord,  the  em- 
ployer, the  priest,  and  the  secret  society ; 
and  he  had  not  yet  learnt  the  value  of 
the  Ballot.  The  absence  of  any  popu- 
larity or  enthusiasm  in  support  or  mis 
demand,  the  extreme  doubtfulness  as  to 
the  benefit  that  would  result  from  grant- 
ing it,  and  the  want  of  capacity  on  the 
part  of  the  lower  classes  to  decidepoli- 
tical  questions  ought  to  make  the  House 
pause  before  it  assented  to  the  Motion. 
A  knowledge  of  Ireland,  of  its  history, 
of  its  circumstances,  and  of  the  aspira- 
tions of  some  of  its  people,  ought  to 
convince  Members  of  the  Opposition 
that  there  were  forces  in  existence  that 
should  modify  the  extension  of  the 
franchise  in  that  country.  The  most 
influential  and,  perhaps,  the  best  written 
paper  of  Ireland — The  FVeeman^i  Journal 
— admitted  that  if  the  franchise  were  ex- 
tended a  '^  clean  sweep  "  would  be  made 
not  only  of  the  avowed  enemies,  but  of 
the  insincere    friends    of  the  popular 

Lord  £andolfh  Ohurehitt 


cause,  and  the  Irish  Party  in  Parliament 
— which  meant  that  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Meath — would  be  greatly  augmented. 
If  the  House  rejected  the  Motion,  it 
would  act  in  accordance  with  the  views 
of  many  intelligent  Irish  people  and 
with  the  secret  wishes  of  the  most  in- 
fluential and  wisest  of  the  Catholic 
clergy  —  not  bad  judges  —  and  not 
against  the  wishes  of  the  great  majority 
of  those  whom  it  was  proposed  to  en- 
franchise. He  should  be  asjked — ^*  Must 
these  distinctions  always  prevail,  and 
shall  the  time  never  come  when  there 
may  be  perfect  political  equality?" 
He  believed  the  time  was  not  far  dis- 
tant ;  if  he  thought  otherwise,  he  should 
despair  of  Ireland  and  be  alarmed  for 
the  permanence  of  peaceful  union.  But 
he  believed  there  was  a  most  favourable 
change  in  the  feelings  of  the  population 
— a  change  which  it  was  in  the  power 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  assist 
and  accelerate  if  they  would  be  more 
anxious  to  legislate  on  certain  subjects 
than  they  seemed  to  be.  When  a  wider 
diffusion  of  knowledge  and  experience 
should  have  taught  the  Irish  peasant  to 
take  a  more  reasonable  view  of  the  past 
and  a  wiser  hope  of  the  future ;  when  a 
different  spirit  should  pervade  the  popu- 
lar Press  and  animate  the  utterances  of 
the  priest;  when  agrarian  crime  and 
secret  societies  shomd  disappear,  and 
assassins  should  not  only  be  arrested 
but  convicted;  then,  but  not  till  then, 
would  be  the  time  when  it  would  be  safe 
to  extend  the  borough  franchise  in  Ire- 
land. He  should  give  his  vote  to-night 
from  no  leaning  to  obstinate  prejudice, 
from  no  desire  to  perpetuate  distinctions 
which  he  admitted  were,  to  a  certain 
extent,  anomalous  and  invidious ;  but 
after  a  most  careful  consideration  of  the 

Suestion  he  had  come  to  the  conclusion 
lat,  under  present  circumstances,  the 
extension  of  the  borough  franchise  in 
Ireland  would  be  productive  of  most 
mischievous  and  deplorable  results ;  not 
so  much  to  England  as  to  Ireland  itself, 
and,  therefore,  he  felt  bound  to  vote 
against  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Kildare. 

Mb.  LAW  said,  he  had  listened  with 
great  attention  to  the  speech  of  the 
noble  Lord  so  as,  if  possible,  to  learn  the 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  change 
the  views  he  had  formerly  expressed  on 
this  subject ;  but  all  he  could  discover 
was  that  the  noble  Lord  ascribed  every 
inturreotionary  and  disloyal  person  in 
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Ireland  to  the  class  that  would  be  en- 
franchised by  this  proposal,  and  that  he 
dreaded  lest  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Pamell)  should,  in  some  mysterious 
way,  be  magnified  as  against  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Limerick  (Mr. 
Butt)  by  the  adoption  of  such  a  measure 
as  the  Hesolution  indicated.  He  (Mr. 
Law),  however,  submitted  that  taese 
could  not  be  gravely  alleged  as  suffi- 
cient grounds  for  withholding  firom  Ire- 
land a  right  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
frankly  admitted  on  former  occasions  by 
his  vote  in  that  House.  And  yet  he 
must  say  no  better  reasons  had  yet  been 
given  for  this  policy  of  resistance.  Of 
course,  all  the  venerable  arguments 
urged  by  Sir  Charles  Wetherell  and  the 
old  Tories  of  some  50  years  ago  against 
any  extension  of  the  constituencies  had 
been  reproduced  now  once  more,  as  they 
were  in  1867,  when  the  present  Prime 
Minister  proposed  a  household  suffrage 
for  the  English  boroughs.  Lord  Bea- 
consfield  then  truly  said  it  was  impos- 
sible that  the  franchise  could  ever  be 
finally  based  on  any  mere  money  value ; 
there  being  no  principle  or  reason  in  a 
£4,  or  £5,  or  £6  franchise.  He  gave 
figures  to  show  that  the  result  of  the 
extension  proposed  would  be  ultimately 
to  double  the  borough  voters  in  Eng- 
land. This  calculation,  indeed,  fell  far 
short  of  the  reality.  As  already  stated 
in  the  present  debate,  many  of  the  Eng- 
lish borough  constituencies  had  been  not 
merely  doubled,  but  increased  three, 
four,  five,  and  sixfold,  and  even  more — 
and  that  without  any  evil  results — ^nay, 
on  the  contrary,  with  advantage  to  the 
country.  Yet,  what  did  those  who  there 
acted  the  part  of  Cassandra  prophesy  ? 
Did  not  the  present  Foreign  Minister 
angrily  exclaim  that  all  the  capital, 
wealth,  and  intelligence  of  the  country 
would  be  submerged  under  a  flood  of 
numbers?  Well,  then,  as  all  such 
gloomy  prophecies  had  been  falsified  in 
England,  wnat  rational  fears  could  be 
entertained  as  to  the  consequences  of  a 
much  lesser  extension  of  tlie  borough 
franchise  in  Ireland?  The  principle 
he  (Mr.  Law)  contended  for  was  that  we 
headship  of  a  family  was  the  best  secu- 
rity that  could  be  given  by  a  voter  for 
the  faithful  discharge  of  his  duty  to  the 
State.  To  use  Lord  Beaconsfield's 
words,  ''All  the  State  had  a  rightto  ask 
was  that  a  voter  should  not  be  a  migra- 
tory pauper."  And  as  household  suf- 
frage pure  and  simple  was  efttablislied, 


and,  like  all  previous  extensions  of  the 
franchise,  had  done  immense  good  in 
England,  why  should  they  not  deal  with 
Ireland  in  the  same  way  ?  It  was,  he 
(Mr.  Law)  ventured  earnestly  to  say,  un- 
worthy of  the  House  to  consider  the  ques- 
tion whether  the  equalization  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  borough  franchise  would 
have  a  favourable  effect  on  Catholics  or 
Protestants.  [Some  of  the  fig^ures  quoted 
by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  were 
very  sigpiificant.  The  percentage  of 
voting  power  in  Englana  and  Scotland 
was,  it  appeared,  14  per  cent.  In  Ire- 
land it  was  only  6  per  cent.  In  Eng- 
land, according  to  other  authorities,  at 
the  lowest,  one  man  in  15  had  a  vote ; 
whereas,  in  Ireland,  only  one  man  in  30 
had  a  vote.  And  yet  there  was  nothing 
to  justify  that  difference.  But,  again, 
hon.  Members  should  bear  in  mind  that 
in  Ireland  a  £4  ratine,  under  the 
General  Tenement  Valuation  Acts,  was, 
in  reality,  a  £6  rental;  and,  having 
regard  to  the  date  at  which  the  valua- 
tion of  tenements  was  made — namely, 
just  after  the  Famine — it  was  not  far 
from  representinc^  what  was  now  an  £8 
rental  in  xaost  of  the  towns.  But,  fur- 
ther, considering  the  difference  in  the 
demand  for  houses  in  Ireland  and  in 
England,  a  house  rented  in  Ireland  at 
£6  would  probably  bring  double  that 
amount  in  an  English  town ;  and,  there- 
fore, hon.  Members,  whilst  they  insisted 
on  having  the  Irish  borough  franchise 
based  on  the  possession  of  a  house 
rated  at  £4,  were  really  requiring 
for  the  Irish  voter  a  qualification  equal 
to  what  would  be  a  £10  or  £12  rental 
qualification  in  England.  One  argu- 
ment against  this  Resolution  was  ^at 
the  present  was  an  improper  time  for 
the  morm  it  proposed.  But  they  never 
knew  any  measure  of  reform  that  was 
not  met  with  an  argument  of  that  kind. 
There  never  could  be  a  proper  time  for 
a  measure  of  reform  wmch  hon.  Gentie- 
men  did  not  like.  Again,  it  was  objected 
that  this  was  a  frugpnentary  measure, 
inasmuch  as  it  was  not  accompanied  by 
a  proposal  for  a  re-distribution  of  seats. 
But  now  would  this  Besolution  bind  the 
House  against  a  re-distribution  of  seats? 
The  Besolution  merely  affirmed  that  the 
franchise  in  England  and  Ireland  should 
be  assimilated.  If  this  involved  re-dis- 
tribution of  seats,  let  it  be  so.  Those 
at  his  (Mr.  Law's)  side  of  the  House 
were  ^uite  prepared  to  accept  it.    The 
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only  other  argument  he  (Mr.  Law)  had 
heard  was  that  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles  Lewis),  who 
opposed  the  Resolution  on  the  ground 
that  the  assimilation  of  the  Irish  to  the 
English  borough  franchise  would  en- 
danger some  Conservative  seats  in  Ulster. 
It  was,  however,  he  (Mr.  Law)  submitted, 
somewhat  unpatriotic  to  oppose  an  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  for  any  such 
narrow  Party  reasons,  or  because  the 
change  might  give  a  preponderating 
amount  of  electoral  influence  to  voters 
of  one  religious  persuasion  or  another. 
Indeed,  the  argument  seemed  to  an- 
swer itself,  for  it  involved  the  admis- 
sion that  the  existing  constituencies  did 
not  fairly  represent  the  real  opinion  of 
the  Irish  boroughs.  These  opinions  he 
(Mr.  Law)  assumed  it  was  the  object  of 
our  Parliamentary  system  to  ascertain 
and  provide  with  proper  means  of  ex- 
pression in  that  House.  If,  then,  that 
was  the  principle,  he  would  say,  let  the  j  ust 
rights  of  the  Irish  people  be  conceded, 
and  no  fear  need  be  entertained  as  the 
result.  A  great  deal  had  been  said 
about  the  franchise  being  a  privilege,  a 
trust,  for  the  benefit  of  all,  and  so  forth. 
Well,  be  it  so.  Those  on  his  (Mr.  Law's) 
side  of  the  House  thought  it  was  an 
advantage  to  the  country  to  enlist  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  men  in 
Constitutional  action;  —  to  bring,  as 
many  as  safely  might  be,  within  the 
pale  of  the  Constitution.  Why  should 
Ireland  what  it  had  given  to  the  people 
of  England  ?  It  was  idle  to  expect  the 
Irish  people  to  be  contented  unless  you 
conceded  that  equality  of  political  rights 
which  they  were  fairly  entitled  to  de- 
mand. It  seemed  to  him  that  the  only 
way  of  bringing  about  that  harmony, 
which  was  so  much  desired  by  all,  that  real 
consolidation  and  union  of  the  Kingdom, 
was  by  doing  precisely  to  Ireland  what 
they  did  to  England ;  and  he  hoped 
the  time  would  yet  come  when,  in  such 
matters  as  they  were  now  discussing, 
there  would  be  no  separate  Act  for 
England,  Ireland,  or  Scotland,  but 
one  measure  for  all  parts  of  a  really 
United  Kingdom.  The  urgent  Whip 
issued  on  this  occasion  by  the  Govern- 
ment was,  he  (Mr.  Law)  feared,  the  most 
unwise  thing  they  could  have  done,  for 
it  showed  they  were  determined  roughly 
to  override  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people 
by  the  strongest  majority  they  could  get. 
In  conclusion,  he  gave  a  hearty  support 
to  the  ReeolutioD,  and  would  rejoice  it 

Mr,  Law 


he  could  believe  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment would  even,  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, assent  to  the  principle,  and  hold 
out  some  hopes  that,  if  not  this  Session, 
at  least  in  the  next,  they  would  intro- 
duce a  measure  to  give  effect  to  it. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  that,  as 
one  of  the  Representatives  of  a  very 
large  English  borough,  he  desired  to 
express  his  cordial  sympathy  with  the 
Resolution — sympathy  which  he  believed 
was  shared  by  almost  the  whole  of  his 
constituents.  They  were  not  alarmed 
by  the  terrible  prediction  of  evil  which 
had  been  made  that  night  and  on  pre- 
vious occasions.  They  had  had  expe- 
rience of  the  result  of  a  very  great 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  England, 
and  they  had  not  yet  found  that  their 
institutions  had  been  at  all  endangered, 
or  that  their  lives  and  property  had 
been  jeopardized— on  the  contrary,  they 
believed  that  it  had  been  established 
that,  just  in  proportion  as  they  brought 
within  the  pale  of  the  Constitution  the 
great  bulk  of  the  people,  so  did  they 
secure  their  loyalty,  and  they  found  that 
the  people  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
ends  only  by  Constitutional  means.  He 
was  surprised  at  some  of  the  arguments 
which  had  been  advanced  from  the  other 
side  of  the  House,  and  he  recollected 
that  similar  arguments  were  used  in 
reference  to  late  extensions  of  the  fran- 
chise in  this  country.  Then  it  was 
declared  that  many  of  the  artizans  who 
were  claiming  their  share  in  the  repre- 
sentation were  disaffected  Republicans 
and  Chartists,  and  that  to  hand  over  to 
them  the  power  which  they  desired 
would  be  very  seriously  to  endanger  life 
and  property.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  best  way  of  securing  the  loyalty  of 
the  Irish  people  was  to  yield  with  a 
good  grace  to  their  legitimate  demands, 
and  not  to  wait  until  there  was  a  popular 
tumult,  in  consequence  of  which  they 
would  have  to  yield  to  their  fears  what 
they  refused  to  the  justice  of  the  case. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr. 
Charles  Lewis)  used  most  extraordinary 
arguments.  He  gave  as  one  reason  why 
they  should  not  now  concede  this  last 
claim  of  the  Irish  people  that  in  times 
past  another  Government  had  conceded 
to  their  wishes  in  respect  to  the  Irish 
Church  and  the  Irish  Land,  by  which 
they  abolished  what  seemed  to  many  of 
them  monstrous  injustices  which  ought 
not  to  have  continued  so  long.  Theee 
1  uoncessionB  were  only  made  after  one  of 
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the  Fenian  risings,  which  caneed  so 
much  anxiety  and  trouble  at  the  time. 
It  was  a  much  easier  and  more  Conser- 
vative course  for  the  Government  to 
take,  having  recognized  the  justice  of 
the  case,  to  yield  to  it,  and  not  wait  for 
such  pressure  as  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
suggested  would  be  put  forth.  It  was 
said  the  Irish  people  were  apathetic  on 
this  question.  In  what  way  was  the 
popular  opinion  of  Ireland  to  be  ex- 
pressed ?  He  remembered  that  exactly 
the  same  thing  was  said  in  reference  to 
the  English  people.  When  his  right 
hon.  Friend  and  Colleague  was  address- 
ing large  public  meetings  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  it  was  said  he  was 
flogging  a  dead  horse ;  and  it  was  only 
when  the  Government  found  the  irrita- 
tion of  the  country  taking  a  practical 
form  in  the  shape  of  pulling  down  Hyde 
Park  railings  that  it  was  convinced  of 
its  error,  and  that  there  was  a  real 
desire  for  reform.  In  regard  to  Ireland, 
they  had  this  proof — ^that  two>thirds  of 
the  Irish  Members  supported  their  claim. 
Even  if  the  Irish  people  were  apathetic 
— which  he  denied — on  this  question,  it 
was  the  duty  of  the  English  people  to 
concede  to  them  the  rights  which  English- 
men now  enjoyed.  At  the  present  time, 
when  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell)  said  that  he  represented 
the  people  of  Ireland,  he  did  not  per- 
sonally doubt  him  ;  but  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory  if  the  hon.  Gentleman 
were  returned  by  a  larger  constituency 
than  the  200  or  300  who  voted  for  him 
at  the  last  Election.  The  last  Reform 
Bill  had  increased  the  constituency  of 
Belfast  from  4,000  to  20,000;  but  nobody 
said  that  Belfast  voters  were  less  re- 
spectable since  the  change.  Why  sup- 
pose a  further  change  in  the  same  direc- 
tion would  do  greater  harm?  What 
their  opponents  had  to  prove  was  that 
there  was  such  a  marked  difference 
between  England  and  Ireland  as  would 
justify  them  in  refusing  to  grant  to 
Ireland  what  was  enjoyed  by  England 
and  Scotland.  The  measure  would  en- 
franchise the  same  class  of  voters  as  in 
England,  though  in  Ireland  they  lived 
in  a  different  class  of  houses.  In  Ire- 
land the  people  were  undoubtedly  poorer ; 
but  after  all  that  had  been  done  of  late 
years  it  was  not  to  be  said  that  a  man 
was  to  be  deprived  of  the  franchise 
because  of  his  poverty.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles  Lewis) 
said  the  peoj^e  were  afflicted  with  igno- 


rance, bigotry,  and  superstition,  and  the 
noble  Lord  (Lord  Eandolph  Churchill) 
that  they  were  debased,  drunken,  and 
disloyal.  Those  were  very  extraordi- 
nary charges,  considering  against  whom 
they  were  brought.  There  were  900,000 
persons  in  the  existing  boroughs  in 
Ireland,  of  whom  150,000  were  heads 
of  families.  Only  one-third  of  these 
had  the  franchise,  and  the  remaining 
two-thirds  were  the  persons  of  whom 
the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  and 
the  noble  Lord  spoke.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  did  not  content 
himself  even  here.  He  said  the  people 
mixed  with  the  animal  creation.  A 
good  many  people  did  that.  A  Conser- 
vative member  of  the  Birmingham  Town 
Council  once  declared  that  the  pig  was 
**  a  particularly  companionable  animal," 
and  his  views  were  supported  by  the 
Conservative  Press  in  the  town.  Bye- 
laws  were  required  in  all  the  big  towns  to 
prevent  the  people  keeping  pigs  in  close 
proximity  to  their  dwellings ;  but  he  had 
never  heard  that  the  tens  of  thousands 
of  people  in  England  and  Scotland  who 
committed  breaches  of  those  bye-laws 
should  be  struck  off  the  voters*  register. 
He  was  struck  with  the  argument  used 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Gfray),  and  he  would  give  a  practical 
illustration  of  that  argument.  In  Bir- 
mingham there  were  2,000  Irish  voters. 
They  lived  in  houses  none  of  which  were 
rated  at  anything  lower  than  £6.  But  if 
these  men  went  over  to  Ireland  and  lived 
in  houses  below  £4  they  were  deprived 
of  the  vote.  Would  not  some  of  those 
men  feel  the  injustice  of  such  a  state  of 
things,  which  seemed  to  put  a  disquali- 
fication on  Irish  soil?  He  thought  it 
was  incumbent  on  those  who  sat  on  both 
sides  of  the  House,  who  could  not  see 
their  way  to  vote  for  Home  Rule,  or  for 
an  inquiry  whether  the  people  of  Ire- 
land wanted  it,  to  show  that  the  English 
Parliament  was  capable  of  doing  equal 
justice  between  the  two  peoples. 

Mr.  O'REILLY  remarked  that  all  the 
arguments  which  had  been  used  against 
the  Motion  that  night  had  been  urged 
before,  and  retracted,  and  it  was  certain 
that  they  would  be  retracted  again. 
The  noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Randolph 
Churchill)  had  argued  that  the  proposed 
electors  had  views  antagonistic  to  his 
own,  and  that  their  support  was  largely 
given  to  the  opinions  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
bers for  Cavan  (Mr.  Biggar)  and  County 
Mayo  (Mr,  O'Coimor  Power).    He  him- 
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self  had  lived  for  some  oonsiderable  time 
in  Ireland,  and  wonld  not  by  any  means 
confidently  predict  the  political  creed  of 
the  class  whom  it  was  sought  to  intro- 
duce to  the  electorate ;  on  that  point  the 
noble  Lord  might  or  might  not  be 
correct ;  but  he  could  not  seriously  ask 
the  House  to  refuse  to  enfranchise  a 
body  of  men  simply  because  of  his  own 
personal  dislike  of  their  political  leaningpB. 
Next  came  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Ghailes  Lewis) 
which  might  be  said  to  be  the  speech  of 
the  evening.  There  was  much  in  that 
speech  to  which  he  took  exception.  The 
hon.  Member  had  talked  dramatically  of 
his  principle  and  independence ;  but 
that  which  shook  his  noble  soul  was 
really  his  fear  of  some  change  in  the 
constituency  of  Londonderry.  The  hon. 
Member  had  spoken  in  imjustifiable 
l&nguage  of  the  Irishmen  who  had  sent 
him  to  Parliament.  It  was  unworthy 
of  him  to  speak  of  the  Irish  people  as 
degraded,  besotted,  ignorant,  corrupt, 
and  superstitious,  and  as  living  in  hovels, 
with,  lorsooth,  ^arrets  in  them.  It  was 
stated  that  the  mmchise  was  not  a  right, 
but  a  privilege.  There  was  a  time  in 
Ireland  when  certainly  it  was  the  privi- 
lege of  a  sect ;  but  he  hoped  they  were 
not  going  to  return  to  the  principles  of 
those  days.  The  glowine  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  must 
have  come  back  upon  the  ears  o£  many 
hon.  Members  as  a  faint  and  inadequate 
echo  of  the  speeches  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Lowe)  a«dnst  the  ex- 
tension of  the  su&age  in  England.  On 
the  whole,  they  had  had  to  confront  old 
arguments  ana  old  bugbears.  The  diffi- 
cult question  of  the  re-distribution  of 
seats  had  been  mentioned  as  part  and 
parcel  of  the  controversy  respecting  the 
franchise;  but  the  common-sense  view 
of  the  matter  was  that  the  extension  of 
the  suffrage  should  precede  schemes  of 
re-distribution,  to  wnich,  if  they  were 
moderate  and  reasonable,  he  should  not 
be  opposed.  Then,  again,  they  had 
been  told  that  little  or  no  interest  was 
taken  in  the  subject  in  Ireland.  That 
he  ventured  to  deny,  though  he  could 
not  call  it  a  burning  question.  The  Irish 
constituencies  and  Qieit  Bepresentatives 
were  not  blind  adherents  of  any  Party. 
They  were  ready  to  accept  with  grati- 
tude good  measures  from  either  side  of 
the  House;  but  at  the  next  Election 
they  would  remember  what  the  Chief 
Secretary  told  them  last  ye^Ti  t^At  l^e 


had  not  been  responsible  for  any  of  the 
electoral  reforms  that  had  been  carried ; 
and  that  if  they  were  fr'ee  now  at  the 
polling  places  from  any  influence  that 
might  seek  to  control  their  votes,  they 
owed  it  not  to  those  who  opposed  it  as 
long  as  they  could,  and  who  now  in  turn 
opposed  the  extension  of  the  franchise 
whioh  was  demanded  by  the  Motion 
before  the  House.  The  Irish  Members 
might  be  beaten  that  night;  but  the 
cause  they  advocated  was  bound  to 
triumph,  and  it  would  sweep  away  the 
barriers  Hke  the  tide,  the  barriers  raised 
against  it,  together  with  those  who  up- 
held such  barriers. 

Sib  CHABLES  W.  DILKE  said, 
there  had  been  a  sort  of  conspiracy  of 
silence  on  the  other  side,  which  was 
very  remarkable,  the  more  so  because 
there  was  reason  to  believe  that  a  large 
nimiber  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  had 
suddenly  changed  their  opinions  on  this 
question.  Some  of  them  were  going  to 
vote  against  the  Besolution,  while  others 
would  abstain  from  voting.  One  of  those 
Gentlemen  (Lord  Bandolph  Churchill) 
had  had  the  pluck  to  come  forward  and 
make  his  public  confession.  It  was  evi- 
dently much  affsinst  the  g^n  that  he 
did  so.  On  me  15th  of  last  May  he 
voted  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the 
Irish  borough  franchise ;  so  that  all  the 
alarming  thingps  he  now  saw  in  the 
measure  must  have  been  absent  frt>m 
his  mind  less  than  a  year  ago.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr. 
Charles  Lewis)  had  made  a  violent 
speech,  of  a  character  more  suited  to  a 
meeting  in  the  North  of  Ireland  than  to 
the  House  of  Commons.  He  had,  in 
fact,  made  an  Orange  speech,  and  had 
spoken  of  the  Catholics  of  Ireland  in 
terms  which  he  had  never  before  heard 
in  that  House.  The  best  answer  to  the 
hon.  Member  was  that  the  Catholics  of 
Ireland  now  returned  20  Protestant 
Members ;  and  it  was  not  open  to  any- 
one to  declare  that  the  addition  of  any 
large  number  of  voters  of  that  class  to 
the  present  constituencies  would  be  at- 
tended with  danger  to  the  Constitution. 
The  hon.  Member  was  a  ereat  authority 
upon  electoral  statistics;  the  term  "wire- 
puller "  might  almost  be  applied  to  him ; 
but  he  had  quoted  facts  and  figures 
which  might  easily  be  turned  against 
him.  His  fimres  were  based  on  the 
number  of  miue-rated  occupiers,  and  he 
had  made  no  allowanee  for  the  important 
poil^  of  length  of  residence,  duplicateB, 
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fto.  Whenever  the  queetion  of  the  re- 
distribution of  seats  had  been  under  dis- 
cussion in  the  House  the  small  Irish 
boroughs  had  always  been  held  up  as 
what  teetotal  lecturers  would  call ' '  di^ad- 
ful  examples  "  and  ''  awful  warnings ; " 
but  even  if  that  were  so,  it  made  it  incum- 
bent upon  them  to  support  their  Friends 
from  Ireland  when  tnej  came  there,  to 
take  steps  to  place  the  representation  on 
the  footing  which  it  should  take.  Hon. 
Members  who  had  spoken  on  the  other 
side,  in  dealing  with  figures,  had  picked 
and  chosen  their  places.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  £.  Forster)  had  alluded  in  ^neral 
terms  to  the  difference  of  proportion  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  the  matter  of 
the  franchise.  He  was  in  a  position  to 
give  the  figures  in  detail.  There  were 
not  nearly  twice  as  many  neople  living 
in  the  Scotch  boroughs  as  there  were  in 
the  Irish  boroughs ;  but  there  were 
more  than  four  times  as  many  electors. 
There  were  2,000,000  fewer  people  in 
Scotland  than  in  Ireland,  and  70,000 
more  electors.  In  England,  Scotland,  and 
Wales  about  1 4  per  cent  of  the  population 
were  electors  in  the  boroughs.  In  Ire- 
land the  proportion  was  fdmost  exactly 
6  per  cent.  In  many  English  boroughs 
the  percentage  was  as  high  as  20,  and 
in  some  cases  30 ;  while  in  such  Irish 
boroughs  as  Clonmel,  Ennis,  Limerick, 
New  Ross,  Wexford,  and  Tralee  the 
percentage  was  less  than  4,  and  in  Kin- 
sale  less  than  3.  This  was  sufficient  to 
show  that  the  figures  which  had  been 
picked  and  chosen  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Londonderry  were  not  worthy  of  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  that 
the  arguments  used  by  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Woodstock  (Lord  Ran- 
dolph Churchill)  were  unworthy  of  his 
well-known  ability.  The  noble  Lord 
had  admitted  that  on  abstract  prin- 
ciples the  Resolution  was  justified ;  but 
argued  that  the  persons  whom  the  pro- 
posed measure  would  bring  within  the 
franchise  were  disloyal  in  feeHne,  and 
would  be  likely  to  fall  imder  me  in- 
fluence of  secret  societies.  But  if  there 
were  any  truth  in  this,  it  afforded  the 
strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Kildare  (Mr.  Meldon),  for  the  best 
remedy  against  the  evil  would  be  to 
bring  these  persons  within  the  pale  of 
the  British  Constitution,  and  that  was 
the  platform  of  the  iSome  Rule  Party 


that  evening.  The  same  arguments 
that  were  now  used  against  aamitting 
the  lower  classes  in  Lrdand  to  the  fran- 
chise were  used  on  a  former  occasion 
against  the  classes  of  highest  social 
standing  in  Ireland,  and  by  men  whose 
intellect — like  that  of  the  noble  Lord 
the  Member  for  Woodstock — was  cor- 
rupted by  the  red  tape  of  Dublin  Castle ; 
but  events  had  shown  it  to  be  without 
foundation.  If  the  people  of  Ireland 
were  driven  in  to  forming  secret  societies, 
it  would  be  through  the  action  of  those 
who  would  exclude  them  from  the  fran- 
chise. He  reeretted  very  much  that 
the  noble  Lord  had  seen  fit  to  change 
his  opinion  on  this  question.  There 
were  men  who  now  being  outside  the 
Constitution  were  the  victims  of  secret 
societies  and  dangerous  to  the  State ; 
and  he  asked  the  noble  Lord  if  he  was 
prepared  to  keep  them  so,  rather  than 
bring  them  withm  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution. What  was  asked  for  Ireland 
was  founded  on  the  broadest  principle 
of  justice.  It  was  a  part  of  the  Enghsh 
Constitution,  and  he  asked  that  the 
people  of  Ireland  should  be  put  on  the 
same  equality.  They  were  now  at  the 
commencement  of  a  Session  which  was 
to  be  devoted  to  domestic  questions,  and 
here  was  the  most  domestic  of  domestic 
questions.  When  the  Irish  Members 
came  forward  with  larger  demands  than 
this — such  as  Home  Kule — they  were 
told  that  it  could  not  be  granted,  but 
that  English  Members  were  willing  to 
place  the  people  of  the  two  countries  on 
a  footing  of  equality.  When,  however, 
they  asked  for  a  measure  of  equality  on 
the  subject  of  the  franchise,  their  de- 
mand was  refused.  Their  request  was 
very  small,  and  was  founded  on  the 
broad  principle  of  justice.  Five  times 
had  they  asked  for  that  equality,  and 
five  times  had  that  measure  of  justice 
been  refused  them.  It  was  said,  by  way 
of  threat,  that  the  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise would  involve  a  re-distribution  of 
seats ;  but  the  supporters  of  the  Motion 
were  quite  prepared  for  that  contin- 
gency, although  some  of  them  might 
themselves  be  unseated.  Indeed,  it  was 
a  reflection  on  the  political  morality  of 
Irish  Members  representing  small  Lrish 
boroughs  to  argue  that  they  would  alter 
the  vote  they  were  about  to  give  from 
any  such  consideration.  They  never  pre- 
tended that  the  distribution  of  seats  in 
Ireland  was  final  or  immutable,  and  the 
Irish  people  would  ^ot  shrink  from  ro« 
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distribution  whenever  it  should  become 
necessary.  He  believed  that  the  reason 
why  hon.  Members  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  opposed  the  Motion  was  that 
they  were  afraid  of  the  result  of  that 
re-distribution  ;  for  they  knew  very  well 
that  if  the  Irish  were  admitted  to  equal 
electoral  rights  with  the  English,  they 
would  lose  their  monopoly  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  Belfast,  Londonderry,  and 
other  large  towns  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. Compared  with  those  of  England, 
Irish  constituencies  were  certainly  small, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
voteris  was  kept  down  by  restricting  the 
franchise,  and  further  reduced  by  unjust 
rating  and  registration  laws;  and  yet 
they  were  told  that  the  constituencies 
were  too  small  and  must  be  disfran- 
chised, in  whole  or  in  part,  in  certain 
cases.  It  was  like  the  old  case  of 
knocking  a  man  down  and  then  kick- 
ing him  for  falling.  But  the  fact  re- 
mained that  Irish  towns  did  not  enjoy 
equality  with  English  towns  of  the  same 
or  even  a  smaller  population;  and  when, 
in  1867,  the  franchise  was  extended  in 
England,  the  principle  of  disfranchising 
the  smaller  boroughs  was  not  carried 
out.  Why  this  principle  should  be 
carried  out  in  Ireland  in  connection 
with  a  similar  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise there  he  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
The  borough  of  Gal^ay  had  a  popula- 
tion of  19,000,  and  the  city  of  Water- 
ford  had  one  of  29,000.  If  the  franchise 
were  lowered,  the  constituencies  of  those 
towns  would  be  greatly  enlarged;  but 
in  England  they  had  many  towns  of 
much  smaller  population  who  returned 
two  Members  to  Parliament,  and  yet 
there  were  hon.  Members  ready  to 
maintain  that  the  two  Irish  towns  he 
had  named  ought  only  to  return  one 
Member  each.  The  influence  of  the 
clergy  in  Irish  elections  had,  of  course, 
been  referred  to  ;  indeed,  it  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  franchise  debate 
if  such  had  not  been  the  case ;  but  the 
reference  came  from  one  who  he  re- 
joiced to  say  was  not  an  Irishman,  and 
who  had  shown  himself  to  be  completely 
ignorant  of  Irish  life.  The  remark 
showed  a  moral  courage  amounting  to 
recklessness,  for  there  was  no  founda- 
tion for  the  theory  that  they  had  exer- 
cised it  in  an  improper  manner.  They, 
no.  doubt,  possessed  very  considerable 
influence  over  the  people;  but  it  was 
quite  as  legitimate  an  influence  as  that 
exercised  by  other  classes  in   political 
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affairs,  and  their  use  of  it  contrasted 
very  favourably  with  the  manner  in 
which  the  influences  of  the  landlords 
and  other  classes  was  exercised  before 
the  voter  obtained  the  protection  of  the 
Ballot.  If  such  undue  influence  did 
!  exist,  the  best  way  to  defeat  it  was  to 
enfranchise  these  humbler  classes  of  the 
people,  and  teach  them  to  exercise  their 
own  opinions  upon  political  matters  free 
from  the  dictation  of  any  man.  Another 
argument  that  had  been  used  against 
a  liberal  electoral  law  in  Ireland  was 
that  the  Irish  people  were  a  violent 
people,  whom  it  would  not  be  safe  to 
trust  with  large  political  powers.  He 
denied  altogether  that  the  Irish  people 
were  a  violent  people.  As*  a  rule,  they 
were  a  quiet  and  inoffensive  people, 
though  sometimes  they  had  certainly- 
yielded  to  the  influence  of  agitators.  It 
was  well  known  that  the  feeling  of 
England  and  of  Scotland  was  in  favour 
of  this  measure  of  reform,  and  its  de- 
feat would  be  mainly  due  to  the  deter- 
mination of  the  Irish  Conservative 
Members  to  oppose  it.  He  therefore 
asked  them  whether  they  had  anything 
to  gain  by  their  resistance  ?  Was  it  of 
any  use  for  them  to  defend  that  for- 
tress any  longer  ?  If  they  gave  in,  the 
people  would  become  more  reconciled  to 
them  than  they  were  now.  If  they  held 
out,  they  would  create  a  feeling  of  hos- 
tility towards  them  in  the  minds  of  the 
people,  which  would  tend  to  their 
almost  toted  exclusion  from  political  in- 
fluence when  at  length  it  was  granted 
in  spite  of  their  opposition,  for  the  Irish 
people  were  growing  more  educated  and 
enlightened,  and  the  time  was  coming 
when  the  power  of  the  Irish  Conserva- 
tive gentlemen,  who  could  do  so  much 
for  tneir  country  if  they  chose,  would 
become  extinct.  He  hoped  that  the 
day  was  not  far  distant  when  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  Members  would  join  in 
teaching  the  Irish  people  that  all  races 
and  all  creeds  in  Ireland  were  equal 
before  the  Constitution  with  their 
brethren  in  the  rest  of  the  United 
Elingdom. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought 
that  before  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  closed 
the  debate,  it  was  desirable  and  just  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kil- 
dare  (Mr.  Meldon)  should  reply  to  the 
arguments  which  had  been  put  forward. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  opponents 
of    the  measure  had    already  broken 
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down  in  their  arguments.  His  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Tipperary  (Mr. 
Gray)  supplied  by  argument  that  wliich 
the  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  (Mr. 
Charles  Lewis)  was  skilful  enough  to 
evade.  In  fact,  he  evaded  the  whole 
subject,  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  his 
violent  Orange  speech  would  not  pass 
for  logic.  His  speech  was  simply  a  per- 
formance in  fireworks ;  for  he  went  up 
like  a  rocket,  and  came  down  like  a 
stick,  leaving  the  subject  as  he  found  it. 
The  arguments  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Kildare  had  not  by  any 
means  been  falsified,  and  it  had  been 
shown  clearly  that  the  Irish  people  were 
suffering  grave  injustice  from  the  fact 
that  a  borough  franchise  prevailed  in 
England  and  Scotland  which  was  not 
existing  in  Ireland.  The  strongest 
reason  advanced  by  the  opponents  of  the 
Resolution  was  that  in  Ireland  the  mass 
of  the  people  were  poor.  Ireland  was 
undoubtedly  a  poorer  country  than 
Great  Britain,  and  consequently  there 
must  be  greater  difficulty  in  regard  to 
the  rental  value.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Jjondonderry  and  the  noble  Lord  who 
represented  Woodstock  (Lord  Kandolph 
Churchill)  represented  what  might  be 
called  the  threatened  boroughs,  and 
therefore  they  shrank  from  the  question 
of  franchise.  The  Parliamentary  occu- 
pation of  Woodstock  by  the  noble  Lord 
would  come  to  an  end  whenever  there 
was  a  re-distribution  of  seats ;  and  the 
hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  candidly 
admitted  last  year  that  if  a  measure 
based  on  the  present  Resolution  were 
passed  he  should  no  longer  represent  the 
city  of  Londonderry.  The  latter  fact 
explained  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
the  hon.  Gentleman  in  opposing  the 
Resolution.  It  was  almost  like  flogging 
a  dead  horse  to  reply  to  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  after  what  had 
been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forstor),  for  his  harangue — it  could  not 
bo  called  a  speech — was  of  the  most  il- 
logical kind.  In  the  course  of  his  ob- 
servations, he  said  that  if  they  passed 
this  Resolution  they  would  enfranchise 
ignorance,  superstition,  and  bigotry. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  jumped  from  one 
point  to  the  other.  If  the  Irish  people 
were  ignorant  and  not  an  educated 
people,  who  was  to  blame  but  the  Tory 
Party,  who  had  for  200  years  made  com- 
pulsory ignorance  the  law  of  the  land  ? 

VOL.  CCXLin.     [thibd  sebies.] 


After  putting  a  price  on  the  head  of  the 
schoolmaster  and  making  education 
penal,  they  now  turned  round  and  de- 
nounced the  people  en  account  of  their 
ignorance.  Of  course,  the  House  was 
amazed  when  he  stated,  in  tones  of  mock 
solemnity,  that  he  was  not  actuated  in 
the  course  he  had  taken  by  prejudice  or 
bigotry.  As  to  the  charge  of  super- 
stition, was  that  a  compliment  to  the  re- 
ligious convictions  of  the  Irish  people  ? 
Was  it  a  fair  recognition  of  their  firm 
attachment  to  their  faith,  for  which 
they  had  made  countless  sacrifices? 
When  he  spoke  on  this  matter,  was  he 
not  actuated  by  prejudice  and  bigotry  ? 
It  was  like  **  Satan  reproving  sin  "  to 
hear  the  hon.  Gentleman  talk  in  this 
way,  and  a  Representative  of  the  city 
of  Londonderry  ought  to  be  the  last  to 
speak  of  it.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Londonderry  suggested  that  the  Irish 
people  ought  to  be  contented  with  what 
had  been  done  for  them,  and  stated  that 
there  was  no  necessity  to  call  into  poli- 
tical activity  a  new  class  of  voters.  Of 
course,  from  him  such  arguments  might 
be  expected.  He  also  claimed  credit  for 
the  Conservative  Government  for  having 
mitigated  the  severity  of  the  Coercion 
Code.  No  doubt  that  Code  had  been 
passed  by  a  Liberal  Government ;  but 
it  should  be  remembered  that  it  was  at 
a  time  when  there  was  insurrection  in 
Ireland.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
Conservative  Government  had  modified 
the  Code,  they  had  extended  its  dura- 
tion for  five  years  ;  they  had  tried  to  re- 
new it  with  severe  restrictions,  and  if 
those  restrictions  had  been  afterwards 
mitigated,  it  was  owing  to  a  policy  they 
would  rely  upon  in  the  future — the 
policy  of  Parliamentary  ojiposition, 
which  some  hon.  Gentlemen  found  it 
convenient  to  call  the  policy  of  Parlia- 
mentary obstruction.  He  was  told  they 
were  to  be  beaten  to-night ;  but  to  have 
a  majority  against  them  was  a  matter 
about  which  he  did  not  care  one  jack- 
straw,  because  he  felt  they  were  right, 
and  they  would  again  return  to  the 
attack,  and  force  the  Conservative  Party 
to  surrender  those  positions  which  it 
now  defended. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  notwith- 
standing the  somewhat  discursive  range 
which  the  debate — especially  of  late — 
had  assumed,  he  would  try  to  confine 
himself  to  the  four  corners  of  the 
Amendment  of    the  hon.   and  learned 
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Oentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Meldon).  It 
was  hardly  a  period  of  the  evening  for 
following  the  hon.  Gentleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) 
into  the  policy  of  the  Coercion  Acts,  or 
other  hon.  Gentlemen  into  the  policy  of 
the  Education  Bill,  the  Land  Bill,  and 
other  measures  which  had  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  the  debate ;  and  it 
might  save  time  if  he  was  at  once  to  say 
that,  according  to  his  opinions,  there 
was  no  gfreat  principle  at  stake  between 
them.  On  former  occasions,  when  the 
question  of  thb  extension  of  the  fran- 
chise and  matters  affecting  the  repre- 
sentation had  been  under  discussion,  the 
two  Parties  had  usually  entertained  very 
widely  different  views;  but,  on  this 
occasion,  no  such  difference  as  a  matter 
of  principle  could  be  said  to  prevail. 
Roferonce  had  been  made  to  the  legisla- 
tion of  1867-8,  which  settled  the  ques- 
tion of  reform  as  far  as  England  was 
concerned.  The  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Law)  intimated 
that  ho  (Mr.  Lowther)  could  not  claim 
any  personal  share  in  that  settlement. 
That  was  true,  and  he  approached  this 
subject  with  superior  impartiality,  as  he 
was  not  in  any  way  responsible  for  the 
measure.  Acting  from  the  impartial 
point  of  view,  therefore,  he  did  not  say 
that  the  settlements  of  1867  and  1868 
could  lay  claim  to  the  character  of 
finality.  He  did  not  say  those  settle- 
ments could  not  in  any  shape  or  form  at 
any  time  be  departed  from;  but  he 
would  remind  the  IIouso  that  in  1868 
the  question  of  the  franchise  in  Ireland 
was  settled,  not  by  a  Party  vote,  nor  by 
a  majority  obtained  from  one  side,  but 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  two  great 
Parties  in  the  State.  It  was  a  settle- 
ment proposed  by  the  Party  now  in- 
trusted with  the  management  of  public 
affairs;  but  reference  to  the  debates 
would  show  that  the  limit  then  fixed  at 
a  £4  rating  was  cordially  accepted  and 
endorsed  by  the  Gentlemen  who  then  sat 
on  the  Opposition  Benches.  It  would  be 
as  well  for  the  House  to  recollect  that 
without  attempting  to  establish  any 
position  of  finality  in  the  settlement 
then  arrived  at,  it  was  generally  under- 
stood that  piecemeal  legislation  on  the 
subject  of  Parliamentary  reform  was  to 
bo  deprecated.  They  had  heard  a  good 
deal  at  different  times  about  single- 
barrelled  Reform  Bills.  Early  recollec- 
tions were  the  most  vivid,  and  his  early 
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Parliamentary  recollections  were  con- 
nected with  that  period.  He,  there- 
fore, could  well  remember  that  if  one 
thing  more  than  another  was  distinctly 
laid  down  by  hon.  Members  on  both 
sides,  it  was  that  any  dealing  with  the 
question  of  reform  was  one  which  must 
be  comprehensive  in  its  character,  and 
there  was  scarcely  any  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  which  was  then  laid  down  that 
these  attempts  of  private  Members  to 
tinker  the  Constitution  of  the  country 
did  not  deserve  the  sanction  of  Parlia- 
ment. Hon.  Members  had  referred  to 
the  distribution  of  seats.  Whenever  the 
question  of  reform  was  taken  in  hand,  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to 
face,  not  only  that,  but  every  aspect  of 
the  question.  Some  thought  that  to 
speak  of  distribution  of  seats  involved 
a  threat  coming  from  that  side  of  the 
House.  [Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna  :  Hear, 
hear!]  J5e  thought  he  recognized  in 
that  cheer  the  voice  of  one  who  worthily 
represented,  not  certainly  one  of  the 
largest  constituencies  in  Ireland  ;  and  it 
was  not  for  him  to  say  whether  the  con- 
stituency which  the  hon.  Gentleman  so 
efficiently  represented  would  long  sur- 
vive any  effectual  re- distribution  of  seats. 
But,  at  the  same  time,  he  would  remind 
the  House  that  this  question  was  settled 
10  years  ago — so  far  as  any  question 
could  be  settled.  But  by  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House,  not  only  would 
the  question  of  the  franchise  be  re> 
opened,  but  they  would  be  landed  in 
an  Irish  Heform  Bill;  and,  moreover, 
it  would  be  impossible  any  longer  to 
defend  the  existing  arrangements  with 
regard  to  England.  He  would  like  to 
know  with  what  logical  consistency  it 
could  be  urged,  if  an  Irish  Reform  Bill 
should  be  ventured  on,  that  the  settle- 
ment arrived  at  for  England  the  year 
before  the  Irish  settlement  should  not 
be  departed  from  ?  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Bradford 
had  admitted  that  at  once,  and  that  he 
looked  upon  this  as  a  stepping-stone  to 
county  suffrage  ;  and  he  (Mr.  Lowther) 
had  no  doubt  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  only  too  glad  that 
Parliament  should  once  more  embark 
in  the  occupation  of  re-casting  the  insti- 
tutions of  the  country  and  unsettling 
what  it  had  been  confidently  hoped  all 
round  would  have  lasted  at  any  rate  for 
a  generation.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man talked  of  the  justioe  of  aocording 
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to  Ireland  what  had  been  already  ac- 
corded   to    England,    and    other    hon. 
Members  had  used  the  same  language. 
Now,  it  appeared  to  him  that  the  Go- 
vernment did  propose  to  accord  to  Ire- 
land the  same  privileges  as  had  been 
accorded  to  England,  and  one  of  those 
was  the  great  privilege  of  freedom  from 
agitation ;  while  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man and  others  proposed  to  inflict  upon 
her    the  very  doubtful  blessing  of   a 
period  of  agitation  and  unrest.     Now, 
it  appeared  that  a  system  of  frequent 
changes  in  the  institutions  of  the  coun- 
try was  neither  desirable  nor  acceptable 
to  the  people  at  large,  and  he  should 
probably  not  have  had  to  trespass  on  the 
time  of  the  House  from  the  place  in 
which  he  now  stood  had  not  that  for 
some  time  past  been  the  general  opinion 
of  the  country.     Something  had  been 
said  about  the  absence  of  any  sign  of  a 
real  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
people  for  the  change  which  was  now 
proposed  ;  and  the  hon.  Gentleman  who 
seconded  the  Motion  before  the  House 
(Mr.   Gray)  asked  whether  it  was  the 
wish  of  the  Government  that  they  should 
follow  the  example  of  the  people  of  Eng- 
land by  pulling  down  the  railings  of  the 
official  residence  where  he  (Mr.  Low- 
ther)  had  recently  been   privileged  to 
reside,  as  had  been  done  in  the  case  of 
Hyde  Park?  and  he   also  made  some 
reference  to  the  appointment  of  a  County 
Court  Judge.     Now,  he   was  the   last 
person  to  say  a  word  in  defence  of  such 
proceedings  as  those  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  referred,  with  respect  to 
pulling  down  the  railings,  and  especially 
with  reference  to  the  judicial  appoint- 
ments to  which  allusion  had  been  made  ; 
but  however  much  he  might  deprecate 
what  had  then  occurred,  it  at  all  events 
furnished  some  evidence  of  the  exist- 
ence  of  a  certain   amount  of  popular 
feeling.     But  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had 
taken   pains   to   make    themselves    ac- 
quainted with  the  opinions  of  the  popu- 
lace in  Ireland   did  not  pretend  that 
there  prevailed  among  them  any  excite- 
ment on  the  subject  before  the  House. 
Petitions    might  represent  very  little, 
but  it    was  notorious    that    none  had 
been  presented  to  Parliament  from  the 
general  public  with  respect  to  it ;   and 
he    was  therefore,    ho    thought,  justi- 
fied in  arriving  at  the  conclusion  that 
no    real    demand    for    a    change    ex- 
isted.   He  had  already  referred  to  the 


undesirable  nature  of  constant  demands 
for  alterations  in  the  Constitution  ;  but 
if  it  were  deemed  expedient,  both  by  the 
country  and  by  Parliament,  that  not 
only  one,  but  several,  Sessions  should  bo 
spent  in  re-opening  such  controversies, 
he  saw,  from  a  Party  point  of  view,  no 
reason  why  the  Government  should  put 
themselves  forward  as  objectors  to  such 
a  course  of  proceeding.  Speaking,  how- 
ever, from  the  point  of  view,  uot  of 
Party,  but  of  the  interests  of  the  coun- 
try, he  hoped  the  House  would  dis- 
courage it. 

The  Marqxjess  of  HAETINGTON: 
Sir,  I  have  no  wish  or  intention  to  reply 
on  the  whole  of  this  debate,  or  to  inter- 
pose between  the  House  and  those  Irish 
Members  who  may  still  wish  to  answer 
the  right    hon.   Gentleman    the    Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland.     There  are,  how- 
ever, one  or  two  observations  which  fell 
from   the    right  hon.   Gentleman   with 
regard  to  which  I  desire  to  say  a  few 
words.     The  right  hon.  Gentleman  told 
us  that  the  Government  were  quite  pre- 
pared to  give  Ireland  the  boon  of  free- 
dom from  agitation;    but,   as  I  under- 
stand it,  that  boon  is  to  be  conferred  by 
entirely  refraining  from  the  proposal  of 
any  legislation  which  would  be  likely  to 
cause  or  create  any  popular  feeling  in 
that  country.     That,  however,  appears 
to  me  not  to  be  exactly  the  best  mode  of 
securing  to  Ireland  freedom  from  agita- 
tion.    If  the  Government,  as  I  under- 
stand the  right  hon.   Gentleman,    will 
listen  to  no  popular  demand  from  Ire- 
land, and  will  bring  forward  no  measures 
which    have    any    probability    of     in- 
teresting the  Irish  people,  1  think  that 
course  is  far  more  likely  to  excite  than 
to  prevent  popular  agitation.    The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  also  said  that  not  only 
would  this  measure  lead  to  the  discus- 
sion of  the  larger  question  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  franchise  in  counties,  but 
that  it  would  also  re-open  the  question 
of  the  extension  of  the  franchise  in  Eng- 
land.    Now,  1  see  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  it  will  have  that  effect.     It  is  true 
that  we  were  told  in  1868  that  the  Irish 
Reform  Bill  would  be  a  settlement  in 
Ireland  such  as  that  which  was  made  in 
England;    but  the  passage  which  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  referred  to, 
from  the  speech  of  Lord  Mayo,   who 
introduced  the  Bill,  showed  that  it  was 
brought  in  under  an  entirely  mistaken 
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conception.  Lord  Mayo  said  that  it 
would  place  the'  Irish  franchise  sub- 
stantially in  the  same  position  as  it  was 
in  England.  No  doubt,  it  would  have 
been  in  the  same  position  if  the  original 
proposal  of  Mr.  Disraeli  had  been  ac- 
cepted ;  but  everyone  knows  that  al- 
terations were  made  in  that  Bill  which 
greatly  modified  and  extended  the 
original  proposals  of  the  Conservative 
Government  of  that  day.  The  Reform 
Act  of  Lord  Mayo  has  not  placed  Ire- 
land on  the  same  footing,  or  anything 
approaching  the  same  footing,  as  Eng- 
land, for  the  fact  is  that  in  the  Englisli 
boroughs  «very  male  householder  sub- 
stantially has  a  vote ;  while,  as  has  been 
proved,  a  large  proportion  of  the  house- 
holders in  Irish  boroughs  have  not  a 
vote.  How,  therefore,  can  it  be  said 
that  the  Irish  and  English  franchises 
have  been  placed  on  the  same  footing  ? 
A  speech,  I  may  add,  has  been  made 
in  the  course  of  this  debate  of  which  I 
cannot  take  exactly  the  same  view  as 
has  been  taken  of  it  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power). 
He  has  spoken  in  terms  of  disparage- 
ment of  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Londonderry  (Mr.  Charles  Lewis). 
I  thought  that  was  a  remarkable,  and  I 
must  add,  to  some  extent,  a  violent 
speech,  which  was  calculated  to  produce 
a  remarkable  impression  upon  those 
who  heard  and  might  read  it.  The  hon. 
Member  brought  forward,  with  great 
eloquence,  and  apparently  with  great 
satisfaction  to  himself,  certain  state- 
ments, in  making  which  he  seemed  to 
think  that  he  was  saying  something 
new.  But  there  are  many  hon.  Members 
in  this  House  who  remember  the  pro- 
tracted debates  which  preceded  the 
passing  of  the  Reform  Bill  of  1867,  and 
they  have  heard  the  hon.  Member  speak 
in  disparaging  terms  of  the  class  of  voters 
who  would  be  included  in  the  electoral 
list  if  the  value  of  the  qualifications  of 
voters  was  lowered.  The  hon.  Member 
appeared  t/>  tliink  he  had  knocked  the 
case  for  assimilation  completely  on  the 
head  when  he  said  the  English  Reform 
Act  did  not  admit  a  largo  number  of 
voters  under  the  £4  voting.  But  he 
does  not  seem  to  know  that  the  £4  lino 
was  not  the  onlv  line  that  was  discussed 
in  this  House  in  the  reform  debates  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and  that  even  more 
terrible  denunciations  had  been  levelled 
against  the  class  of  voters  who  would  be 
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admitted  by  giving  the  franchise  to  £6 
householders.  It  is  always  easy  to  prove 
that  many  more  poor  people  would  be 
admitted  than  rich  people ;  and  that 
rich  people  are  a  much  more  intelligent 
class  of  people,  and  much  more  qualified 
to  govern  the  country  than  poor.  It 
has  always  been  proved  that  when  largo 
numbers  of  people  received  the  franchise 
they  would  swamp  existing  and  in- 
telligent voters,  and  bring  all  sorts 
of  calamities  on  the  country  at  large. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  spoke  with  great 
pride  of  the  constituency  which  ho 
represents ;  Londonderry  is,  I  bolieve, 
a  prosperous  and  industrious  coni- 
munitv,  and  I  am  sure  that  the 
select  portion  of  the  citizens  of  Lon- 
donderry, who  return  the  hon.  Member, 
are  a  very  estimable  body  of  persons ; 
but,  as  he  has  said,  they  possess  this 
faidt — that  they  do  not  represent  Ireland. 
They  may,  it  is  true,  be  a  great  deal 
wiser  than  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Ireland,  and  it  may  be  regretted  that 
all  the  constituencies  of  Ireland  do  not 
resemble  Londonderry;  but  it  is  cer- 
tainly true  that  they  do  not  represent 
Ireland,  or  the  feelings  and  wishes  of 
the  people  of  the  whole  country,  and 
what  we  new  want  is  not  a  voting  class 
who  shall  be  judged  by  the  value  of 
their  holdings,  but  one  which  shall,  in 
truth  and  fact,  represent  the  country 
generally.  The  old  idea  of  a  select  body 
of  voters  who  shall  elect  the  best  pos- 
sible House  of  Commons,  which  the 
hon.  Member  clingy  to,  has  been  long 
abandoned ;  and  what  we  desire,  as  I 
have  said,  is  an  elective  body  which 
shall  secure  a  fair  representation  of  the 
country  as  a  whole.  The  present  quali- 
fication for  Irish  voters  in  boroughs,  wo 
are  told,  does  not  secure  such  a  repre- 
sentation ;  and  it  is  sought  to  repair  the 
defect  by  the  means  suggested  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Kildare. 
There  seems  to  be  a  very  great  fear 
among  the  opponents  of  the  proposal 
that  it  is  only  a  part  of  a  much  greater 
scheme  —  a  stepping-stone,  in  fact,  to 
some  proposal  of  almost  revolutionary 
tendency  ;  but  if  the  figures  come  to  be 
examined  it  will  be  seen  that  the  pro- 
posal is  not  a  great  one.  The  whole 
population  of  the  boroughs  of  the  United 
Kingdom  is  13,000,000,  producing  an 
electorate  of  1,600,000,  and  returning 
350  Members.  The  population  with 
which  we  are  dealing  in  this  proposal  is 
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867,000.     They  return  37  Members,  and 
the  electorate  is  54.000  ;  and  the  whole 
question,    which   has   assumed,   in   the 
minds   of  some,  such   gigantic  propor- 
tions, is  whether  we  are  to  add  to  these 
1,600,000  a  number  of  voters  not  much 
over  100,000.     It  cannot,  therefore,  be 
said   to   bo  a  very  alarming  proposal. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Londonderry  says 
that  the  demand  made  for  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  the  counties  in  Eng- 
land will  be  made  in  Ireland.     But  that 
demand  will  be  made  whether  you  agree 
to  this  measure  or  not,  and  will  have  to 
be  discussed  on  its  own  merits.     Though 
this  question  is  not  a  large  one,  it  is  not 
a   small   question   from  a  general  and 
political  point  of  view.  Though  it  refers 
only  to  the  enfranchisement  of  100,000, 
it  concerns  the  satisfaction  of  5,000,000. 
I  do  not  admit  that  by  accepting  the 
proposal  before  the  House  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  be  committing  themselves  to 
the  much  larger  questions  involved  in 
the    supposed   electoral    rights  of  the 
dwellers  in  counties  or  even  in  any  other 
of  the  divisions  of  the  Three  Kingdoms, 
because  it  must  be  generally  admitted 
that  as  far  as  the  social  conditions  of 
(f mat  l^ritain  and  Ireland  are  concerned 
it  is  necessary  to  adopt  different  modes 
of   treatment,    and    that   each    separate 
]m)p()sal  will,  wlien  itcMmies  to  be  made, 
be  dis(;u8sed  on  its  m(u*its.     A  <^reat  deal 
has  been  said  about  exceptional  legisla- 
tion, and  we  are  asked  why  we  should 
])n)vide  exceptional  legislation  for  Ire- 
laud   in  some  respects,  and  equality  of 
treatmeut  in  others?      It  is  necessary, 
no  doubt,  that  in  matters  relating  to  the 
social   conditicm   of  the   Kingdom,   the 
three  countries  should  not  be  dealt  with 
in  precisely  the  same  way.     No  one  has 
ever  contended  that  the  same  ecclesias- 
tical regulations  are  suitable  for  Scot- 
land, Ireland,  and  England.     In  every- 
thing relating  to  the  religious  condition 
of  the  people  there  must  be  diversity  of 
treatment.     But  does  the  House  for  one 
moment  suppose  that  the  people  of  Scot- 
laud  would  be  contented  if  any  altera- 
tion were  made  in  the  religious  rights 
enjoyed  by  them  ?     If  you  could  not  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  they  would  be, 
on  what  ground,  then,  do  you  suppose 
that  the  Irish  people  can  be  content  so 
long  as  existing  differences  and  distinc- 
tions are  observed  ?   Reference  has  been 
made  to  the  disaffection  which  pervades 
a  certain  number  of  the  class  who  would 
be  enfraachised  in  respect  of  these  ques- 


tions. I  am  afraid  it  must  be  admitted 
that  such  disaffection  does  prevail.  But 
what  is  the  danger  of  that  disaffection  ? 
It  is  not  that  it  may  find  occasional  ex- 
pression in  this  House,  but  that  it  exists 
amongst  the  people.  I  believe  it  is  far 
better  that  ii  disaffection  does  exist  it 
should  find  its  expression  in  every  legi- 
timate way,  and  should  not  be  concealed 
and  repressed,  as  it  is  at  present,  into 
channels  and  modes  of  unconstitutional 
action.  I  do  not  pretend  for  one 
moment  to  say  that  the  passing  of  this 
measure  would  make  Ireland  a  con- 
tented or  well-affected  country;  but  I 
believe  it  is  one  of  a  series  of  measures 
for  the  removal  of  obstacles  which  exist 
to  the  contentment  and  pacification  of 
Ireland  ;  and  it  is  useless  to  hope  that 
the  country  will  ever  be  reconciled  to 
the  Constitution  under  which  it  is  go- 
verned so  long  as  this  remnant  of  in- 
equality and  remnants  of  political  jea- 
lousy with  regard  to  this  country  are 
permitted  to  exist. 

Dr.  O'LEARY  said,  he  rose,  with 
some  hesitation,  to  reply  to  the  observa- 
tions of  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland. 
He  would  not  have  attempted  to  do  so 
had  he  thought  that  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  represented 
all  Parties  in  that  House ;  for  although 
he  was  entitled  to  represent  the  Liberal 
Party,  there  was  another — the  Irish — 
Party  in  the  House,  and  as  one  of  them 
he  (Dr.  O'Leary)  now  claimed  to  be 
heard.  Above  all  other  questions  he 
considered  this  to  be  a  vital  one.  The 
people  of  Ireland  looked  upon  this  ques- 
tion, which  had  been  brought  before 
the  House  from  1874  up  to  the  present 
time,  as  one  of  the  highest  importance. 
On  each  occasion  when  it  had  been 
brought  forward,  the  Government  had 
pronounced  themselves  unfavourable  to 
the  proposal.  Personally,  he  felt  ex- 
tremely aggrieved  at  the  course  taken 
by  the  Government  on  this  as  well  as 
on  other  Irish  questions,  especially  as 
strong  hopes  were  entertained,  from  the 
announcements  made  at  the  opening  of 
the  Session,  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
brought  forward.  With  reference  to 
the  arguments  that  had  been  adduced 
in  favour  of  this  question,  it  was  no- 
ticeable that  the  Chief  Secretary  for 
Ireland  had  not  answered  one  of  them. 
What  did  he  state  ?  He  commenced  by 
an  assertion  that  he  was  actuated  by 
supreme  impartiality.  He  (Dr.  O'Leary) 
was  prepared  to  admit  that,  if  an.  inx- 
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pari i 111  viow  c*c»uM  bo  taken  of  a  whole 
oaso  from  a  particular  point  of  view ; 
hut  he  must  say  that  he  did  not  believe 
there  was  one  word  of  truth  in  the 
Oliiof  Secretary's  assertion  of  impar- 
tiality. 

Mr.  SrEAKER  trusted  that  the  hon. 
Member  did  not  intend  to  impute  a 
want  of  trutli  to  the  ri^ht  hon.  uentle- 
nian  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  that  he  would  see  the  necessity  of 
withdraw inf^  the  observation. 

Dr.  O'Ll^^ARY  said,  he  had  no  hesi- 
tation in  doinj^  so.  lie  did  not  mean 
to  imply  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
was  untruthful,  but  only  that  his  views 
were  most  fallacious.  lie  commenced 
})y  stating  his  impartiality ;  and  in  his 
earnest  desire  tliat  the  House  should 
hear  the  truth  endeavoured  to  show  that 
other  questions  were  involved  in  this.  But 
this  question  was  not  one  involving  any 
distribution  of  seats ;  it  was  simply  whe- 
ther certain  classes  of  people  in  Ireland, 
in  towns  or  municipal  boroughs,  should 
enjoy  the  same  individual  privileges  as 
the  people  of  towns  in  England  enjoyed. 
That  was  the  question,  and  the  only 
question,  before  the  House.  The  people 
of  Ireland  did  not  ask  for  a  re -distribu- 
tion of  seats — the}'  only  sought  to  be 
placed  on  an  equality  with  people  of  a 
like  social  standing  in  England.  It  had 
been  urged  by  hon.  Members  that  the 
persons  sought  to  be  included  in  the 
franchise  were  not  capable  of  appre- 
ciating political  freedom.  ]5ut  were  the 
people  who  were  benefited  by  the  last 
extension  of  the  franchise  in  England 
capable  of  exercising  political  freedom  ? 
He  had  been  returned  for  Droghoda — 
the  honour  was  thrust  upon  him,  and 
he  undertook  it  as  a  public  duty.  Ho 
gave  his  voice  to  the  Conservative  Go- 
vernment upon  the  Slave  Question ;  and 
when  he  went  back  to  Drogheda  and 
told  the  people  that  he  had  supported 
the  Conservative  Government  upon  that 

i>oint  they  approved  what  he  had  done, 
t  was  his  opinion  that  the  more  the 
franchise  was  extended  the  more  Con- 
servative would  be  found  the  vote  given : 
BU(*h  was  his  experience.  The  Chief 
Secretary  for  Ireland  had  told  them  that 
the  question  was  one  of  the  re-distribu- 
tion of  seats.  If  that  question  were 
involved,  then  it  was  a  fair  matter  for 
discussion ;  and,  if  not,  why  was  that 
topic  introduced  at  all,  except  but  to 
prejudice  the  views  of  the  Houfle  ?  The 
question  simply  was,  whether  the  eleo- 
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tors  of  Ireland  were  to  have  a  like 
electoral  privilege  with  those  in  Eng- 
land ?  The  noble  Lord  the  Member  for 
Woodstock  (Ijord  Randolph  Churchill) 
had  referred  to  the  smallness  of  the 
Irish  constituencies;  but  he  would  t<»ll 
him  that  the  borough  he  represented 
contained  only  one-third  of  the  number 
of  constituents  in  the  borough  of 
Drogheda.  The  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  held  in  his  hand  a  paper  which 
showed  the  enormous  and  ridiculous 
discrepancy  that  existed  between  the 
political  representation  of  England  and 
Ireland.  The  Chief  Secretary  for  Ire- 
land had  also  spoken  of  the  advantages 
of  freedom  from  agitation.  What  was 
freedom  from  agitation?  Was  it  se- 
cured by  preventing  a  man  in  Ireland 
from  having  political  freedom,  when  it 
was  allowed  to  a  man  with  the  same 
wages  and  an  equal  social  position  in 
England  ?  Wliat  arguments  had  the 
Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland  advanced 
to  show  that  freedom  from  agitation 
existed  at  present  on  this  question  ? 
He  gave  none,  nor  had  he  advanced 
a  single  reason  why  one  man  should 
exercise  the  franchise  and  the  other 
not.  He  paused  for  a  reply.  In 
all  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  said,  did  he  give  any  reason 
why  the  Liverpool  artizan  and  Dublin 
artizan,  who  were  on  an  equality  in  all 
other  respects,  were  not  to  be  put  on  an 
equality  in  point  of  political  rights? 
Speaking  more  than  three  months  ago 
from  that  Bench,  he  had  replied  to 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth 
(Mr.  Sullivan),  who  had  defended  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr. 
Gladstone)  in  an  attack  upon  Mr. 
Layard.  Therefore,  he  hoped  credit 
would  be  given  him  for  no  factious 
opposition  to  the  Government.  There 
was  a  certain  number  of  hon.  Members 
in  that  House  who  had  adopted,  for  the 
last  few  years,  a  policy  the  wisdom  of 
which  he  would  not  attempt  to  decide ; 
but  this  he  would  say — that,  in  his 
opinion,  if  the  Government  persisted  in 
their  effort  to  resist  the  passing  of  that 
Bill,  the  cry  that  had  been  raised  in 
Ireland  would  justify  those  Gentlemen 
in  an  active  opposition.  So  long  as  the 
Government  refused  to  place  Ireland 
and  England  on  the  same  level,  so  long 
would  the  voice  of  Ireland,  so  long 
would  all  her  sympathy  and  all  her 
love  follow  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Louth  in  his  struggles  to  place 
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both  countries  on  an  equality.  If  the 
people  of  Ireland  wore  continually 
exasperated  by  her  just  demands  not 
being  granted  when  the  most  obvious 
arguments  were  brought  forward  an4 
not  a  single  reply  in  favour,  or  justifica- 
tion or  explanation  of,  the  existing  state 
of  things  was  advanced  from  the  front 
Treasury  Benches,  in  that  case  he  pro- 
claimed that  all  the  opposition  of  Irish 
Members  was  necessary ;  and,  for  his 
part,  he  should  join  them,  and  de- 
clare 02>en  war  with  the  English  Go- 
vernment for  their  neglect  and  disre- 
gard of  the  interests  of  Ireland. 

The  ClI ANCELLOE  oy  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  The  hon.  Member  who  has  just 
sat  down,  and   who  represents  what  I 
may  call  a  small  Irish  borough,  has  told 
us  that  he  has  heard,  happily  not  in  this 
House,  that  an   opinion  has   been  ex- 
pressed to  the  eflPect  that  no  political 
vitality   remained    in    the    small  Irish 
boroughs.     I  venture  to  think  that  the 
hon.  Member's  presence  proves  the  con- 
trary.    I  was  gratified  to  hear  from  the 
hon.  Gentleman  that,  although  he  com- 
plains that  a  large  number  of  the  in- 
habitants of  Drogheda  are  not  qualified 
to  use  the  franchise,  yet  if  that  boon 
wore  conferred  upon  them  the  decision 
of  the   constituents   would  nut  deprive 
him  of  the  honour  of  representing  them. 
That  is  a  nuitter  of  some  congratulation, 
and  I  feel  sure  that  we  are  all  very  glad 
to  listen  to  the  hon.  Member  when  he 
.stands   up   to   address   us.      But   I    am 
bound  to  say  that  ho  lias  not,  in  his  re- 
niarks  to-night,  d«)ne  much  to  clear  up 
a  diflieulty  which  I  have  felt  throughout 
this  debate.     We  are  called   upon,  on 
tliis  occasion,  to  do  that  which  is  never 
very  convenient — not  to  discuss  or  ex- 
press an  opinion  upon  a  measure  pre- 
sented in   the   form   of  a  Bill,  but   to 
express   our   approval  of  the  principle 
contained  in  an  abstract  Resolution.     I 
am  far  from  saying  that  that  is  a  matter 
we  ought  never  to  entertain ;  but  when 
that  abstract  Resolution  is  presented  to 
us,  and  we  are  asked  to  affirm  a  prin- 
ciple of  great  importance,  we  ought  to 
be  told  what  the  principle  is  upon  which 
we  are  asked  to  decide.     My  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland 
said  there  was  no  difference,  he  thought, 
among  us  upon  that  point.     I  thought 
him  a  little  too  sanguine  at  the  moment; 
but    immediately  afterwards    rose  the 
noble  Lord,  and  after  he  had  spoken  I 
could  not  help  thinking  that  there  were 


three    opinions    wholly    irreconcileable 
entertained   upon  the  matter.     In   the 
first  place,  we  had  early  in  the  evening 
a  speech  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forster),  very  much  in  accord  with  what 
has  been  said  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Drogheda.      He   said,  with   regard  to 
the  principle  involved,  we  had  simply  to 
ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  any  rea- 
son  why  a  privUege  or  right  enjoyed 
by  a  householder  in  England  should 
not    be  equally  enjoyed    by  a  house- 
holder in  Ireland?     But  in  that  view 
the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  what 
is  meant  to  be    implied   by  the  pos- 
session of  the  suffrage.    Is  the  right  one 
which  belongs  to  every  man  worthy  of 
it  ?    If  so,  the  subject  is  a  difficult  one, 
for  the  question  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Drogheda    then    becomes    important — 
*'  Why  a  man  in  Drogheda  is  not  to  be 
allowed  to  vote  when  a  man  in  a  pre- 
cisely similar  position  in  Liverpool  is 
permitted  to  exercise   the  privilege  ?  " 
To  that  I  answer,  why  should  a  man 
who  is  living  in  Torquay,  in  a  more  ex- 
pensive house  and  who  occupies  a  higher 
position  in  the  social  scale  than  a  man 
in  Liverpool,  not  be  allowed  to  vote  like 
the  man  in  Liveri)ool  ?    I  was  prepared 
to  hear  htm.  Gentlemen  opposite  cheer 
that  observation.     But  there  we  have  a 
certain  principle  to  be  affirmed.     Let  us 
know  whether  that  is  really  the  principle 
involved  in  the  Resolution  wo  are  asked 
to  adopt.     If  that  is  the  principle  we 
are  asked  to  sanction,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  not  a  simple  question 
of  justice  between  England  and  Ireland, 
but  a  question  of  political  representa- 
tion throughout  the  United  Kingdom. 
That  was  one  question  put  before  the 
House.    Then  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  the  county  of  Londonderry 
(Mr.   Law)    said — '*  There    have    been 
discussions  this  evening  as  to   whether 
the  franchise  is  a  right  or  whether  it  is 
a  trust.     I  give  the  go-by  to  all  such 
refinements    as  these,    and  I    put  the 
matter  on  this  ground — I  say  it  is  for 
the  good  of  the  State  and  the  community 
that  as  many  people  as  possible  should 
be  admitted  within  the  pale  of  the  Con- 
stitution— that  is  to  say,  should  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  right  of  voting.*'     Well, 
that  principle  the  right  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  knows  well  is  the  principle 
of     universal     suffrage,     qualified,    of 
course,  by  the  exclusion  of  some  per- 
sons who  may  be  personally  unfit  to 
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exerciso  it.  Tliat  principle  may  be 
olftTod  for  our  eoiifirination.  But  then 
ooiut^s  the  nol)lo  L'>rd,  wlio  is  a  prime 
authority  upon  the  other  side  of  tlie 
House,  and  puts  forward  a  wliolly  dif- 
ferent prindiphi  from  tlio  others,  and  one 
which  I  am  bound  to  say,  for  my  own 
part,  I  entirely  ac<"ept  as  the  true  prin- 
ciple. The  noble  Lord  saidtlie  question 
is,  how  are  we  to  obtain  a  fair  repre- 
sentation of  Ireland  as  a  whole  ?  That 
is  the  question  which  we  have  always  on 
this  side  of  the  House — which  I,  at  all 
events,  have  been  in  the  habit  of  putting 
in  all  electoral  discussions — namely, 
what  is  the  best  way  of  obtaining  a 
fair  re})rosentation  of  the  whole  country  ? 
TJmt  questicm  ouglit,  no  doubt,  to  be 
approached  in  a  fair  and  thoughtful 
spirit,  and  you  will  iind  that  it  is  one 
that  carries  you  very  far.  It  carries 
you  to  tlie  quHstion  of  tlie  distribution 
of  power,  and  to  the  mode  in  which 
minorities  are  to  be  represented ;  for  you 
cannot  get  a  fair  representation  of  the 
country  as  a  wholo,  unless  you  have 
some  means  by  which  the  representation 
of  minorities  is  secured.  It  also  raises 
other  questions,  which,  if  you  deal  with 
the  franchise,  you  ought  to  consider. 
The  principle  involved  in  tlie  Resolution 
we  are  asked  to  pass  is  by  no  means 
one  that  has  been  elaborated  in  the  way 
in  which  a  proposition  of  reform  of  this 
kind  ought  to  be.  I  say  that  we  take  a 
right  view  of  cmr  posititm  in  holding 
that  changes  in  the  repres<Mitation — 
which  must  lUKx^ssarily  be  a  source  of 
disturbance  to  the  public  mind — must  be 
of  such  a  character  as  to  embrace  a 
l)n)per  settlement  of  all  parts  of  the 
question.  I  agree  with  those  who  have 
said  that  there  are  anomalies  in  our 
present  system  of  representation,  not ! 
only  in  Ireland,  but  in  other  parts  of  { 
the  United  Kingdom ;  but  I  say  that,  ' 
upon  the  whole,  we  have  a  fairly  work-  ] 
ing  representative  system.  At  present,  1 
it  is  one  which  enables  us  to  obtain  a  , 
very  reasonable  and  fair  expression  of 
the  opinion  of  the  country,  and  I  may 
say  particularly  that  of  Ireland.  Hon. 
Gentlemen  opposite  say  that  the  present 
system  dues  not  secure  the  return  of 
Mi'uibcrs  who  represent  the  fi'eling  of 
the  people  of  Ireland  ;  but  those  same 
hon.  Gentlemen  always  claim  to  speak 
in  the  name  of  Ireland ;  and  I  think  we 
may  fairly  assume  that,  however  imper- 
fect the  system  may  be  in  its  details,  yet 
we  do  contrive,  by  our  present  arrange- 
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ments,  to  obtain  a  perfectly  fair  and 
reliable  expression  of  th(»  voice  and  opi- 
nions of  their  own  country.  No  doubt 
the  time  may  come  when  it  may  be  de- 
sirable to  review  again  the  working  of 
our  n-presentative  system  ;  but  I  do  not 
think  that  we  should  act  wisely  in  un- 
dertuking  that  review  at  the  pn^stMit 
time.  It  is  not  so  very  long  since  the 
last  si^ttlement  was  made,  and  we  re- 
member that,  not  only  in  1867,  but  in 
the  years  that  preceded  it,  and  for  some 
time  before,  the  country  was  agitated, 
and  it  is  not  desirable  to  revive  again 
that  questicm  until  we  can  deal  with  it 
as  a  whole.  An  Act  for  Ireland  was 
passed  about  the  same  time,  and  the 
noble  LoihI  and  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  ]3radford  have  stated  that  that  was 
passed  under  a  misapprehension  on  the 
part  of  the  Minister  who  was  respon- 
sible for  its  introduction.  I  have  not 
considered  the  speech  of  my  noble 
Friend  Lord  Mayo  on  that  occasion  ; 
but  it  was,  I  apprehend,  made  in  18()7. 
[Mr.W.  E.  FoRSTER :  1868.]  Then  it  was 
made  after  the  passing  of  tiie  English 
Iteform  Bill,  and  therefore  with  a  full 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  the  House  of 
the  legislation  for  England.  But  the 
main  question  we  now  have  to  consider 
is  whether  we  shall  pass  a  Resolution 
which  really  settles  nothing  whatever, 
and  which  will  affirm  a  principle  (jf 
which  there  are  at  least  three  different 
versions  entirely  inconsistent  with  one 
anotluT.  I  hope,  under  the  circum- 
stances, that  the  House  will  vote  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker  do 
now  leave  the  Chair. 

Major  0* GORMAN  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  the  Government  laboured 
under  the  impression  that  if  the  franchise 
in  Ireland  were  extended  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  England,  none  but  Home 
Rule  Members  would  be  returned  by 
Irish  constituencies  to  that  House.  In 
his  opinion,  that  impression,  if  it  existed, 
was  entirely  ermneous.  The  Irish  people 
were  essentially  Conservative,  and  tho 
lower  one  descended  into  the  social 
structure,  the  more  C<mservative  would 
Irishmen  be  found.  If  hon.  Members 
doubted  his  statement,  he  would  bring 
illustrations  in  support  of  his  argument. 
The  noble  Lord,  who  was  now  Frime 
!^[ini^>ter  of  this  country,  defeated  and 
turned  out  of  Office  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Greenwich 
because  the  latter  introduced  a  £7  Fran- 
chise Billy  wliicb  waa  too  revolutionary 
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for  the  noble  Lord  ;  but  the  moment  the 
uoble  Lord  himself  came  into  power 
ho  introduced  household  suffrage,  ap- 
parently a  much  more  revolutionary 
measure,  and  what  had  been  tho  result  ? 
The  noble  Lord  had  found  Conservatives 
in  the  lowest  ranks  of  Englishmen.  The 
opening  of  tho  Constitution  had  placed 
the  hon.  Gentlemen,  whom  he  had  now 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  opposite,  on  Con- 
servative Benches.  Lot  them  make  in 
Ireland  a  similar  experiment.  Tho  £7 
franchise  never  would  have  returned  a 
Conservative  majority.  Household  suf- 
frage had  done  it.  **  Si  monutn&nium 
requiris  circumsjnceV 

Question  put. 

The  Uouse  divided : — Ayes  256  ;  Noes 
187:  Majority  69.— (Div.' List,  No.  4.) 

Main  Question  proposed,  '*  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrmcn. 
Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

RACECOURSES   (ilETROPOLIS)  BILL. 
{Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  Tfi^mas  Chambers,  Sir  James 

Lawrence.) 

[bill   48.]      SECOND   BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Anderson.) 

Mr.  ONSLOW  observed  that  the 
Bill  was  before  the  House  last  Session, 
when  the  second  reading  was  passed  by 
the  narrow  majority  of  2.  If  it  had  been 
supposed  that  the  Bill  would  be  dis- 
cussed that  night,  he  thought  more  hon. 
Members  would  have  stayed  in  their 
places  to  Iiave  voted  against  it.  He  be- 
lieved that  last  Session  but  for  the  Bill 
being  overshadowed  by  the  discussions 
of  the  Dunkeld  Tolls  Bill,  the  narrow 
majority  of  2  in  favour  of  the  second 
reading  would  have  been  turned  into  a 
large  majority  against.  In  the  Preamble 
of  the  Bill  it  was  stated  that  racing  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  Metropolis  was  inconve- 
nient and  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of 
the  public.  That  assertion  he  denied, 
in  the  belief  that  the  grievance  was 
entirely  sentimental.  It  appeared  to 
him  that  if  racing  were  to  be  suppressed 
in  the  Metropolis  it  must  also  be  sup- 
pressed in  every  other  part  of  the  Em- 
pire. If  that  were  to  be  done,  and  the 
non.  Member  would  bring  in  a  Bill  to 


that  eflPect,  the  question  could  be  dis- 
cussed on  its  merits.  But  he  failed  to 
see  what  earthly  good  could  possibly  be 
effected  by  putting  a  stop  to  racing 
within  a  certain  number  of  miles  round 
tlio  Metropolis.  They  would  thereby  put 
an  end  to  tlie  amusement  of  a  great 
number  of  people,  and  that  without  any 
practical  benefit  whatever.  He  failed  to 
8'3e  how  the  Metropolis  would  be  bene- 
fited by  this  Bill,  nor  why  such  a  provi- 
sion as  the  suppression  of  races  within 
1 0  miles  from  Charing  Cross  should  not 
bo  equally  applied  to  Birmingham, 
^fanchester,  and  Liverpool.  Why  should 
London  alone  be  deprived  of  its  race- 
meetings  ?  At  the  present  time,  they 
had  only  a  very  few  racecourses  within 
1 0  miles  of  the  Metropolis ;  there  were 
Kingsbury,  Streatham,  the  Alexandra 
Palace,  and,  perhaps,  Croydon.  By 
the  suppressioij  of  those  meetings  they 
would  deprive  the  people  of  the  Metro- 
polis of  a  legitimate  amusement,  which 
so  many  thousands  of  them  wore  in  the 
habit  of  enjoying,  simply  because  a 
small  number  had  misbehaved  them- 
selves. He  felt  confident  of  this — that 
if  the  police  did  their  duty  there  would 
be  no  disorderly  conduct,  and  it  was 
only  where  the  police  had  been  conspi- 
cuous by  thoir  absence  that  any  **  scenes" 
had  taken  place.  The  hon.  Member  had 
said  that  he  did  not  wish  to  do  away  with 
race-meetings,  but  only  to  bring  them 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates. He  apprehended  that  if  brought 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  magis- 
trates for  the  purpose  of  being  licensed, 
in  a  very  short  time  all  the  meetings 
would  be  done  away  with.  If  there 
were  abuses  in  those  race-meetings, 
there  were  also  abuses  on  the  race- 
courses in  other  parts  of  the  country. 
It  was  invidious  to  single  out  London 
alone  and  suppress  race-meetings  in  its 
vdcinity,  and  yet  permit  them  to  go  on 
in  every  other  part  of  England.  Why 
had  that  Bill  been  brought  in  ?  There 
had  been  an  agitation  got  up  by  certain 
Metropolitan  builders,  who  found  that 
they  could  not  let  their  houses  well  nor 
sell  their  land ;  and  they  thought  if 
these  race-meetings  were  abolished  it 
would  much  improve  their  property.  In 
his  opinion,  the  agitation  against  these 
race-meetings  had  been  got  up  solely  by 
these  building  speculators.  These  men 
had  been  over-speculating  in  the  pur- 
chase of  land  and  in  the  building  of 
houses,  and  they  imagined  that  there 
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was  jiiht  a  cliaiK.'O  of  letting  these  houses 
if  these  races  wore  done  away  with.  At 
all  events,  they  thought  that  whatever 
liappened  they  could  not  bo  worse  off 
than  they  were  at  present.  If  the  hon. 
Gentleman  would  bring  forward  some 
measure  to  prevent  fraudulent  transac- 
tions on  the  part  of  Directors  of  public 
Companies  in  this  country,  he  would 
give  him  his  heai'ty  support;  but  he 
hoped  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill 
would  not  be  passed,  as  he  believed  it 
one  that  would  do  no  good  whatever, 
while  it  would  put  restrictions  upon  a 
legitimate  amusement  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  and  was  an  egregious  ex- 
ample of  piecemeal  legislation .  He  moved 
that  the  iiill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months. 

Sm  JOHN  ASTLEY  cordially  se- 
conded the  Motion.  He  was  at  a  loss 
to  know  why  the  hon.  Member  for 
Glasgow  sliould  have  put  this  Notice 
upon  the  Paper.  He  had  never  seen 
the  hon.  Gentleman  at  a  racecourse,  and 
he  had  very  frequently  attended  race- 
meetings;  and  he  rather  fancied  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  had  never  been  at  a 
race-meeting  in  his  life.  Under  these 
circumstances,  in  his  opinion,  he  was  not 
the  sort  of  man  to  point  out  to  the 
House  how  race-meetings  should  be 
conducted.  The  population  of  London 
was  very  large,  and  needed  a  good  many 
outlets  for  enjoyment ;  and  ho  could 
not  understand  why  they  should  not 
be  permitted  to  have  races  within  a  10 
miles'  radius,  when  it  only  interfered 
with  the  enjoyment  of  one  or  two  can- 
tankerous individuals.  If  the  hon. 
Member  understood  more  of  the  matter, 
he  would  see  that  magistrates,  although 
a  very  intelligent  sort  of  men,  were  not 
exactly  fit  persons  to  judge  as  to  whe- 
ther race-meetings  should  be  held.  The 
Jockey  Club,  of  which  he  was  a  member, 
was,  in  his  opinion,  much  better  quali- 
fied to  order  race-meetings  than  the 
magistrates.  He  hoped  the  House 
would  not  pass  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  ''upon  this 
day  six  months." — (J/r.  Onslow,) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word 
*  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sib  HENEY  JAMES  supported  the 
second  reading  of  Bill,  which  he  coti- 
sidered  was  an  attempt  not  to  interfere 

Jir»  Omlow 


witli  legitimate  racing,  but  to  put  a  Kt<ip 
to  the  ruflianism  of  suburban  meetings. 
Last  year  they  had  had  speeches  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire 
(Mr.  Chaplin)  and  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  in  which  they  stated 
that  this  was  a  legitimate  matter  for  tlie 
Jockey  Club  to  deal  with,  and  if  left  to 
that  body  they  said  the  evil  would  be 
met.  But  had  anything  been  done? 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Lincolnshire, 
in  speaking  against  the  Bill,  said  that  if 
the  Jockey  Club  did  not  interfere  then 
he  would  assist  in  putting  down  these 
meetings.  He  could  not  help  thinking 
that  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Member 
was  not  quite  accidental ;  but  Lf  he  were 
there  they  would  probably  hear  that  the 
Jockey  Club  had  done  nothing.  If  the 
Jockey  Club  would,  by  any  indirect  rule, 
show  the  House  that  they  were  putting 
down  these  meetings  perhaps  that  would 
be  sufficient.  Hon.  Gentlemen  who 
opposed  the  Bill  had  said  that  this  was 
a  sentimental  grievance;  but  the  fact 
was  that  persons  attending  these  meet- 
ings in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metro- 
Solis  took  to  destroying  the  peace  of  the 
istrict,  and  these  meetings  were  hold 
six  or  eight  times  a  year.  It  had  also 
been  asked  why  the  magistrates  should 
interfere  in  these  matters?  It  was  a 
principle  well  known  to  the  Conmion 
Law  that  if  persons  wished  to  meet  in 
any  great  numbers,  even  for  the  purpose 
of  a  fair,  they  could  not  do  so  without 
the  sanction  of  the  Justices.  All  they 
souglit  by  this  Bill  was  to  put  that  law 
into  effect,  and  stop  meetings  which 
were  only  held  to  bring  together  people 
not  for  fair  racing,  but  for  the  collection 
of  gate  money,  and  to  increase  the  trade 
of  public-houses. 

Mb.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  had  made 
some  reflections  on  his  observations  last 
year.  It  was  true  that  he  had  told  the 
House  that  the  races  of  England  were 
more  properly  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
Jockey  Club  than  in  those  of  the  magis- 
trates; and  he  still  entertained  the 
opinion  that  while  the  licensing  of  re- 
freshment- booths  and  so  forth  was  under 
the  existing  law  very  properly  confided 
to  the  magistrates,  the  other  arrange- 
ments relating  to  race-meetings  should 
be  intrusted  rather  to  the  Jockey  Club 
than  to  the  magistracy.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  further  asked 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Jockey 
I  Club  since  the  laet  year  r      He  seemed 
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to  answer  that  question  to  his  own  satis- 
faction by  saying  that  nothing  had  been " 
done.  Of  course,  he  (Mr.  J.  Lowther)" 
was  only  speaking  his  own  opinion  on 
this  subject,  and  not  that  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  he  would  there- 
fore venture  to  answer  the  question.  He 
would  affirm  that  the  Jockey  Club  had 
done  a  groat  deal.  First  of  all  they 
had,  by  a  notice  issued  last  year,  re- 
quested that  no  gentleman  should  act  as 
a  steward  of  any  of  these  race-meetings 
unless  satisfied,  upon  proper  inquiry, 
that  such  meetings  would  be  well  con- 
ducted. It  was  pointed  out  that  such  a 
notice  as  that  would  be  scarcely  sufficient 
to  answer  the  object.  He  had  been 
twitted  with  the  inadequacy  of  that 
notice,  and  the  attention  of  the  Jockey 
Club  had  been  called  to  the  subject. 
The  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  he  was  sorry  to  see  had 
left  the  House,  acting  as  steward  of  the 
Jockey  Club,  had  caused  notice  to  be 
issued  with  regard  to  race-meetings  to 
the  effect  that  the  stake-holders  should 
be  prohibited  from  inserting  advertise- 
ments until  the  persons  conducting  the 
meoting  had  made  every  arrangement 
for  fhe  due  maintenance  of  order.  The 
Jockey  Club  had  thus  taken  all  steps 
in  their  power  to  place  matters  upon 
a  proper  footing,  and  he  would  ask, 
what  more  could  the  Jockey  Club  do  ? 
What  more  could  they  do  to  redeem 
the  undertaking  made  by  him  on  their 
behalf  last  year?  The  effect  of  the 
notice  to  which  he  had  referred  pro- 
hibited the  publication  of  the  advertise- 
ments in  the  official  calendar,  which 
acted  in  this  way — that  if  a  horse,  in 
defiance  of  the  refusal  of  the  Jockey 
Club  to  advertise,  was  run,  it  was  from 
henceforth  debarred  from  ever  taking 
part  in  any  races  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Jockey  Club. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  :  Has  one  meet- 
ing  been  discontinued  in  consequence  ? 

Mr.    J.    LOWTHER:    The  meeting 
of  West  Drayton  has  been  discontinued. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  :  That  was  be- 
fore the  notice. 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  said,  he  had  also 
reason  to  believe  that  the  meeting  had  : 
been  discontinued  at  Kingsbury  ;  that 
was  to  say,  would  be  discontinued  for  \ 
the  future.     Perhaps  some  hon.  Mem-  \ 
bers  were  not  aware  that  fiat  racing  did 
not  take  place  at  this  period  of  the  year ; 
and  therefore  he  was  perfectly  correct, 
from  a  grammatical  point  of  view,  not- 


withstanding the  criticisms  of  one  or  two 
hon.  Members  opposite,  in  saying  that 
the  meeting  at  Elingsbury  would  for  the 
future  be  discontinued.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  had  also  referred  to 
another  meeting — that  at  Streatham  ; 
and  he  might  say  it  was  more  than  pro- 
bable, from  what  he  had  hoard,  that  no 
meeting  would  henceforth  take  place 
there.  The  result  was  this — that  the 
existing  state  of  the  law  was  fully  suffi- 
cient to  put  down  any  nuisance  that 
prevailed,  and  what  was  asked  by  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  was  that  they 
should  force  an  open  door,  and  that  a 
law  should  be  passed  to  effect  a  pur- 
pose already  accomplished  without  it. 

Sir  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  thought 
the  object  of  the  Bill  should  be  fully 
before  the  House.  They  were  asked  to 
put  down  an  universally  admitted  un- 
mitigated nuisance.  The  best  authori- 
ties in  the  House  on  matters  of  racing 
did  not  venture  to  utter  one  syllable  in 
favour  of  the  meetings  sought  to  be 
suppressed.  There  must  be  some  good 
arguments  in  favour  of  the  great  race- 
meetings  of  this  country.  But  all  they 
wanted  to  do  by  the  present  Bill  was  to 
put  down  an  unmitigated  nuisance.  The 
mischief  produced  by  these  suburban 
meetings  was  absolutely  indescribable, 
and  by  passing  the  Bill  the  Jockey  Club 
would  be  saved  the  trouble  of  suppress- 
ing them.  It  must  also  be  admitted 
that  up  to  the  present  time  the  Jockey 
Club  had  not  made  much  progress  in 
their  suppression. 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
could  not  allow  what  had  fallen  from 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland  to  pass  without 
some  observation.  He  ventured  to 
think,  notwithstanding  the  strong  asser- 
tions that  had  been  made  as  to  the 
active  part  taken  by  the  Jockey  Club, 
and  the  results  which  had  happened  in 
consequence  of  their  action,  that  that 
action  had  had  no  practical  effect.  It 
was  from  the  lips  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman himself  that  they  would  find  one 
of  the  strongest  arguments  for  the  pass- 
ing of  this  Bill.  He  had  admitted  to 
the  House  that  in  the  neighbourhood 
where  these  races  were  held  it  was  im- 
possible to  let  houses.  [Mr.  J.  Low- 
TUER :  I  never  said  anytliing  of  the 
sort.]  He  took  down  the  words  which 
he  was  under  the  impression  were 
uttered  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman; 
but  they  must  have  fallen,  as  the  ri|$kt 
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hon.  Gentleman  repudiated  them,  from  |  which  had  now  been  introduced  into  the 
the  hon.  Member  for  Guildford  (Mr,  Bill.  In  his  opinion,  tlio  Jockey  Club 
Onslow),  to  the  effect  that  builders  in  the  were  powerless  to  nieot  this  evil.  Even  if 
districts  where  these  meetings  were  held  they  tried  to  do  so  thoy  would  be  unable, 
could  not  let  their  houses  or  sell  their  The  Drayton  meeting  was  not  stopped 
land,  and  that  they  had  got  up  the  Bill  in  by  the  Jockey  Club,  but  chiefly  because 
consequence.  That  proved  that  there  the  grand  stand  had  been  burnt  down, 
was  an  injury  caused  by  these  race-  There  were  two  bodies  exercising  some 
meetings,  and  he  could  not  divest  him-  influence  in  racing  matters — they  wore 
self  of  the  recollection  of  the  truth  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  the  Grand  National 
the  nuisance  as  brought  before  him  when  Hunt  Committee.  Immediately  after 
he  occupied  another  Office.  Whilst  the  passing  of  the  rules  of  the  Grand 
Under  Secretary  at  the  Home  Office  he  National  Hunt  Committee  two  of  the 
received  constant  reports  of  the  objec-  ■  members,  actually  of  the  Committee 
tionable  nature  of  these  meetings  ;  and  itself,  became  the  stewards  of  a  pro- 
it  was  from  information  furnished  by  hibited  meeting.  He  had  no  doubt  the 
the  police,  and  from  other  sources  that  Jockey  Club  would  do  something  similar, 
came  into  his  hands,  that  he '  became,  ;  The  subject  had  been  so  well  discussed 
and  still  was,  an  earnest  supporter  of  ',  by  other  hon.  Members  that  he  would  not 
this  Bill.  He  believed  that  the  nuisance  trouble  the  House  with  any  further  ob- 
as  described  by  the  hon.  and  learned  servations  on  the  Bill. 
Member  (Sir  Henry  James)  was  a  sub-  Sik  MATTHEW  WHITE  EIDLEY 
stantial  one,  and  that  the  Jockey  Club,  i  said,  that  during  the  short  time  he  had 
however  willing  to  put  it  down,  were  ■  been  in  Office  he  had  become  aware  of 
not  able  to  do  so.  They  had  no  power  i  the  objectionable  character  of  those 
by  means  of  restrictions  to  insist  upon  meetings  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
order,  and  it  was  for  the  interests  of  Metropolis.  The  Jockey  Club  having 
everyone  and  in  the  cause  of  order  that '  failed  to  apply  any  remedy,  he  should 
the  Bill  should  bo  passed.  i  individually  support  this  Bill. 

Sm  CHAELES  LEGARD  said,  that '  Mr.  BENETT-STANFORD  said,  that 
as  one  of  the  members  of  the  Jockey  Club  ( if  the  Jockey  Club  had  really  done  their 
he  had  attended  most  of  the  race- meet-  '  duty  by  these  meetings  there  would  have 
ings  within  the  vicinity  of  Loiulon,  and  been  no  chance  of  this  Bill  being  brought 
he  had  never  seen  more  disorderly  con-  I  before  the  House.  But  the  Jockey  Club, 
duct  there  than  at  the  meetings  held  200  ;  while  looking  well  after  the  great  race- 
or  300  miles  away  from  the  Metropolis,  i  meetings,  had  ignored  its  duties  as  ro- 
He  objected  to  piecemeal  legislation,  i  garded  the  smaller  ones.  No  one  would 
and  considered  that  if  race-meetings  suffer  more  from  the  passing  of  this  Bill 
within  10  miles  of  London  were  done  than  himself.  The  racecourse  at  Streat- 
away  with  the  House  ouglit  also  to  ham  was  his  property,  and  the  passing 
deal  with  the  races  at  York,  ] Liverpool,  ■  of  the  Bill  would  probably  abolish  the 
Shrewsbury  and  elsewhere.  Why  were  meeting.  Within  his  knowledge  nume- 
not  the  races  near  those  places  as  de-  reus  complaints  had  been  made  as  to 
trimental  to  those  towns  as  those  held  the  property  damaged  by  persons  visit- 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Metropolis  ing  the  Streatham  racecourse.  Last 
were  said  to  be  to  it?  He  could  not  year  13,000  people  went  to  the  Streat- 
understand  that  j^ublic  morals  were  less  ham  races ;  one-third  of  these  paid  for 
likely  to  be  corrupted  from  suburban  i  their  admission,  but  the  rest  broke  in 
race-meetings  than  from  those  held  near  to  the  course  and  trampled  down  neigh- 
other  towns ;  and  he  might  add  that  he  '  bouring  property,  without  caring  in  the 
failed  to  see  that  there  was  very  much  slightest  degree  for  anyone.  No  one 
more  rowdyism  at  the  surburban  meet-  .  could  appreciate  honest  racing  more 
ings  than  there  was  at  Shrewsbury  last  than  himself,  and  he  should  always  sup- 
autumn,  when  a  lot  of  people  from  Bir-  ^  port  it ;  but  the  suburban  meetings  were 
mingham  broke  into  the  Grand  Stand,  got  up  by  publicans  for  their  own  bene- 
For  this  reason,  he  objected  to  such  a  fit,  and  were  supported  by  the  lowest 
ridiculous  piece  of  legislation.  I  riff-raff  of  the  Metropolis.     In  his  opi- 

Mk.  ANDERSON  observed,  that  last  |  nion,  it  was  time  they  were  put  down, 
year  the  Bill  not  only  passed  a  second   and  he  warmly  supported  the  Bill, 
reading,  but  went  through  Oommitt- e        Mr.  8TACP00LE  remarked  that  Her 
and  certain  Amendments  were  then  made   Majesty's  Ministers  were  not  so  unani- 

Sir  S$nry  Selmn-Ibb^isan 
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inous  upon  this  measure  as  they  were 
upon  the  last  question  before  the  House. 
He  did  not  see  why,  if  race-meetings 
should  be  suppressed  near  London,  they 
should  not  be  suppressed  everywhere. 
He  was  opposed  to  the  Bill,  which  had 
been  got  up  by  a  few  Sabbatarians  and 
bucolic  magistrates. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  1 02 ;  Noes 
53  :  Majority  49. — (Div.  List,  No.  5.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 


SALE  OF  FOOD  AND  DRUGS  ACT  (1876) 

ASrENDMENT  BILL.— [Bill  66.] 

{Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  P.  A.   Taylor,  Mr. 

Whitwell.) 

SECOND    EEADINO. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (J/r.  Anderson,) 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  there 
was  a  clause  in  the  Bill  which  he  could 
not  agree  to  at  present. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  hoped  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  allow  the  Bill  to 
be  read  a  second  time,  and  then  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
to  a  Select  Committee. 


ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL.— [Bill  62.] 

{Sir    John    Lubbock,  Mr.  Beresford   Hope,  Mr. 

Osborne  Morgan,  Sir  Richard  Wallace.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  Mr.  Speaker  do 'now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Sir  John  Luhhock.) 

Earl  PERCY  said,  that  it  could  not 
surely  be  the  intention  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  introduced  this  Bill  to  Eisk 
the  House  to  go  into  Committee  upon 
it  at  that  late  hour.  The  second  read- 
ing of  the  Bill  was  taken  on  the  1 7th 
December — the  very  last  day  that  the 
House  sat  —  and  it  had  been  put  on 
the  Paper  on  the  present  occasion  con- 


trary to  the  usual  rule.  He  trusted 
some  little  time  would  be  given  to  hon. 
Members  to  consider  what  Amendments 
they  should  propose.  It  would  also  be 
necessary  to  have  time  to*  put  the 
Amendments  on  the  Paper.  He  begged 
to  move  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (^Earl  Percy,) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  appealed  to  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Maidstone  not  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  Bill  at  that  late  hour. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  agreed  that 
it  would  be  unreasonable  to  ask  the 
House  to  discuss  anything  on  which 
there  was  a  diflPerence  of  opinion  at  that 
hour.  If  the  House  would  allow  the 
Bill  to  go  into  Committee  he  would  not 
take  anything  which  was  disputed. 

Lord  FRANCIS  HERVEY  reminded 
the  hon.  Baronet  of  the  good  fortune 
which  he  had  met  with  in  the  progress 
of  the  Bill  during  the  present  Session  ; 
and  he  hoped  that,  under  the  circum- 
stances, he  would  be  satisfied  with  the 
success  that  had  already  attended  him. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  thought  the  hon. 
Member  was  right  in  pressing  the  Bill 
on  at  the  present  time,  having  regard 
to  the  difficulties  which  private  Mem- 
bers experienced  in  the  conduct  of  their 
Bills. 

Mr.  beresford  HOPE  must  re- 
mind the  House  that  this  was  no  new 
Bill,  but  one  with  which  it  was  well 
acquainted.  His  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Maidstone  asked  that  the  Bill 
should  be  allowed  to  go  into  Committee, 
and  not  that  the  Amendments  might  be 
considered  that  night.  As  there  was 
nothing  in  the  general  scope  of  the  Bill 
which  was  not  well  known  to  those  op- 
posing it,  he  thought  the  request  reason- 
able ;  and  he  was  sure  his  hon.  Friend 
did  not  propose  to  go  further,  after 
getting  into  Committee. 

Mr.  RAIKES  observed,  that  the 
Amendments  by  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  opened  a  very  large  question. 
He  must  also  point  out  to  the  House 
that  the  Amendments  which  had  been 
brought  forward  then  might  very  well 
have  been  put  down  in  December,  when 
there  would  not  have  been  the  reason 
now  urged  for  the  postponement  of  the 
Bill.    The  hon.  Baronet  could  not  com- 
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plain  of  that  reason  for  postponement 
being  oflTered.  It  was  rather  unreason- 
able, it  appeared  to  him,  that  the  Bill, 
which  had  undergone  important  changes, 
should  be  pushed  forward  in  this  way. 
He  thought  that  those  \f  ho  had  already 
shown  the  hon.  Baronet  a  good  deal  of 
consideration  might  fairly  ask  him  to 
give  them  some  consideration  in  return, 
and  consent  to  the  postponement  of  the 
Committee. 

Mr.  monk,  on  behalf  of  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Maidstone, 
stated  that  he  merely  wished  now  to  be 
allowed  to  take  the  Bill  formally  into 
Committee,  and  that  he  would  at  once 
po8tj)one  the  further  consideration  of 
it.  Under  these  circumstances,  he 
thought  that  the  House  would  only  be 
acting  fairly  towards  his  hon.  Fi-iend, 
whose  Bill  had  been  read  a  second  time 
on  four  previous  occasions,  by  allowing 
it  to  go  into  Committee. 

Mr.  MACAETNEY  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope)  had  reminded  them 
that  tlie  Bill  was  one  which  was  well 
known  to  the  House ;  but  it  should  not 
bo  forgotten  that  they  had  also  been  in- 
formed that  the  hon.  Member  for  Maid- 
stone had  made  very  great  alterations 
in  it,  which  practically  made  it  a  new 
Bill.  What  the  nature  of  the  Amend- 
ments was  the  House  did  not  know ; 
they  were  only  aware  that  certain  alte- 
rations had  been  effected,  and  that  cer- 
tain arrangements  had  taken  place 
between  the  hon.  Baronet  and  the  Gro- 
vemmont.  Was  it  fair,  under  these 
circumstances,  to  ask  the  House  to  go 
'  into  Committee  at  that  time  ? 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  stated  that 
he  had  not  introduced  Amendments, 
but  that  they  had  been  suggested,  and 
that  he  had  consented  to  adopt  them, 
and  they  appeared  in  the  Bill  as  it  was 
printed.  He  did  not  desire  to  enter  into 
debate  at  that  hour;  but,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Chainuan  of  the  Committees 
knew,  he  would  have  little  chance  of 
going  on  unless  he  pressed  the  Bill  then. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  33  ;  Noes 
81  :  Majority  48.— (Div.  List,  No.  6.) 

Question  again  proposed,  *'  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mr.  ONSLOW  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Mr,  Eaike* 


Earl  PEECY  hoped  the  hon.  Baro- 
net would  not  press  the  matter  on  at 
that  time,  considering  that  the  second 
reading  had  been  passed  by  a  mistake, 
and  that  there  had  been  no  discussion. 
He  thought  that  he  should  be  content 
with  the  progress  already  made. 

Mr.  HEYGATE,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  that  ho  only  did  so  because 
of  the  lateness  of  the  hour ;  but  he  hoped 
the  measure  would  be  passed  into  law  in 
good  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
[Mr.  Onilow.) 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  that  if 
the  House  would  consent  to  go  into 
Committee,  then  he  would  be  perfetrtly 
willing  to  carr}'  out  his  undertaking. 
If  there  had  been  any  misapprehension 
by  the  noble  Lord  he  regretted  it,  and 
if  the  noble  Lord  wished  to  put  down 
any  Amendments,  he  should  be  glad  to 
give  him  every  opportunity  of  doing  so. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  would  with- 
draw  his  Motion  after  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  Baronet.  His  object 
was  only  to  obtain  that  explanation. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 

Committee  report  Progress ;  to  Bit 
again  upon  Friday  next. 

DISQUALIFICATION  BY  ^lEDICAL  RE- 
LIEF BILL.— [Bill  22.] 
{Mr.  Rathboucy  Sir  John  Keunaway^  Sir  Charle* 
W.  Dilke,  Mr.  Ritchie.) 

THIRD   RKiVDING. 

Order  for  Tliird  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  the  third 
time." — {Mr,  Eathhonc.) 

Mr.  pell  objected  to  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill.  It  might  be  asked 
why  he  did  not  oppose  the  Bill  in  an 
earlier  stage  ?  His  reason  for  not  doing 
so  was  his  unwillingness  to  appear  in 
the  light  of  obstructing  the  Bill  during 
the  whole  Session.  It  ought  to  have 
been  opposed  by  the  Government,  ft>r 
he  would  ask,  what  was  the  use  of  a 
Government  if  it  permitted  so  mis- 
ohievous  a  Bill  as  this  to  arrive  at  the 
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stage  whioli  this  had  reached?  This 
Bill  was  misohievouSy  inasmuch  as  it 
removed  from  one  class  of  persons  a 
disqualification  which  everyone  under- 
went who  permitted  himself  to  become 
a  pauper.  The  general  idea  was  that 
the  unhappy  persons  who  were  suffering 
from  infectious  diseases  were  thrust  into 
asylums.  As  a  member  of  the  Metro- 
politan Asylums  Board,  his  experience 
was  that,  so  far  from  that  being  the 
case,  they  were  embarrassed  by  the 
eagerness  of  persons  who  were  only  too 
ready,  instead  of  isolating  their  children 
and  keeping  them  at  their  own  cost,  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  accommodation 
provided  for  paupers.  He. would  relate 
his  own  experience  in  other  ways.  A 
few  years  ago  inquiry  was  formally  made 
among  the  small-pox  patients  in  the 
Metropolitan  Asylums  District  Hos- 
pital at  Hampstead.  Certain  questions 
were  put.  Amongst  them  were  these 
—  **What  is  your  profession  or  call- 
ing?** "Have  you  ever,  in  your  life, 
applied  for  relief?"  Only  11  per 
cent  of  the  persons  seeking  admission 
had  ever  applied  for  relief— that  was, 
1 1  per  cent  only  of  the  inmates  belonged 
to  the  class  for  whom  the  asylums  were 
built.  And  there  was  something  more 
than  that.  A  number  of  the  patients 
did  not  consist  of  artizans  or  ordinary 
labourers,  and  such  as  woidd  naturally 
be  expected  to  be  found  in  the  class  of 
paupers;  but  included,  he  thought,  a 
commercial  traveller,  clerks,  and  a  num- 
ber of  domestic  servants.  Now,  this 
hospital  was  for  the  use  of  paupers  only. 
Why  should  persons  be  exonerated 
from  the  duty  of  having  their  servants 
properly  isolated  and  treated  at  their 
own  or  the  servants'  cost  ?  This  was 
one  of  the  not  infrequent  attempts 
during  the  last  year  or  two  to  nibble 
away  the  fringe  of  the  Poor  Law  of 
1834.  They  should  be  very  jealous 
of  any  attempt  at  reform  or  amendment 
of  that  code  of  laws.  The  Bill  spoke  of 
persons  who  were  receiving  medical  re- 
lief as  in-patients  in  dispensaries.  He 
had  never  heard  of  dispensaries  giving 
medical  relief  to  in-patients.  Before 
sitting  down,  he  must  again  express  his 
regret  that  his  right  hon.  Friend  who 
had  charge  of  these  matters  had  not 
thought  it  right  to  oppose  this  Bill.  He 
did  seriously  ask  him,  in  the  perform- 
ance of  his  duty,  not  to  allow  such  a 
Bill  as  this  to  pass.  He  begged  to  move, 


as  an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  re- 
committed. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  words  "now  read  the  third  time," 
in  order  to  add  the  word  "re-committed," 
— {Mr,  Pellf) — instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  now  read  the  third  time  '  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Leicester- 
shire had  given  his  experience  in  con- 
nection with  a  Metropolitan  Board.  On 
Tuesday  last,  at  a  meeting  of  one  of  the 
Boards  in  London,  of  which  he  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  was  a  member,  the 
medical  officer  reported  17  cases  of 
small-pox  which  had  occurred  in  a  single 
parish,  and  that  not  a  large  one,  in  the 
Metropolis.  The  outbreak  was  traced 
conclusively  in  14  cases,  and  was  sus- 

Eected  to  have  arisen  in  the  remainder 
*om  one  single  case.  It  was  noticeable, 
also,  that  all  the  cases  occurred  within  a 
period  of  ^yb  days.  The  medical  officer 
concluded  his  Report  by  strongly  advo- 
cating the  principle  of  tiLis  Bill ;  and  he 
believed  that  the  whole  of  the  medical 
officers  in  the  Metropolis  were  likewise 
in  favour  of  the  measure,  which  had,  in 
fact,  been  introduced  at  their  instigation 
and  by  their  wish.  The  hon.  Member 
had  treated  this  matter  entirely  as  one 
relating  to  the  Poor  Law,  and  had  left 
out  of  sight  the  scientific  aspect  of  the 
question.  Viewed  as  a  matter  of  public 
health  an  entirely  different  light  was 
thrown  on  the  question  ;  and  he,  for 
one,  would  not  have  allowed  his  name 
to  be  placed  on  the  back  of  the  Bill 
unless  ne  was  satisfied  that  the  medical 
officers  thought  its  provisions  would  be  a 
great  gain  to  the  public  health  of  the 
Metropolis.  The  hon.  Member  was  also 
incorrect  in  stating  that  the  Bill  con- 
tained an  allusion  to  in-patients  in  dis- 
pensaries ;  there  was  nothing  of  that 
kind  in  the  Bill. 

Mb.  pell  referred  to  the  passage  in 
which  the  words  were  found. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  admitted 
they  might  have  occurred  in  the  con- 
nection pointed  out ;  but  certainly  the 
hon.  Member  had  not  conveyed  to  his 
mind  the  idea  that  he  was  going  to  in- 
troduce any  Amendment  touching  the 
principle  of  this  Bill.  If  he  only  wished 
to  re-commit  the  Bill  with  a  view  to  alter- 
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ing  its  phraseology,  there  could  have 
heen  no  possible  objection  to  that  course. 
As  to  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  he  would 
maintain  that  it  did  not  in  the  least  in- 
fringe the  spirit  of  the  Poor  Law.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell) 
was  the  first  to  raise  any  question  on 
the  point ;  but  he  thouj^ht  that  it  had 
been  shown  that  the  Bill  was  no  in- 
fringement of  the  Poor  Law. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  could  not 
support  the  Bill  as  it  stood.  It  was  laid 
down  by  the  Bill  that  the  receipt  of 
medical  relief  out  of  the  rates  was  no 
longer  to  bo  an  electoral  disqualifica- 
tion. That  was  an  objectionable  pro- 
posal. In  Ireland  the  Poor  Law  con- 
tained a  provision  to  the  effect  that 
if  a  person  who  had  received  medi- 
cal relief  afterwards  repaid  the  cost  of 
it  he  should  cease  to  be  disqualified, 
and  that  seemed  a  proper  principle. 
Some  confusion  existed  in  the  minds  of 
the  promoters  of  the  Bill  between  medi- 
cal relief  under  the  Poor  Law  and 
medical  attendance  under  the  Public 
Health  Act.  The  Bill  provided  that  a 
person  was  not  to  be  disfranchised  by 
receiving  medical  relief  at  the  hands  of 
a  sanitary  authority;  but,  in  truth, 
there  was  no  such  condition  of  dis- 
franchisement, and  the  Bill  in  that  re- 
spect pretended  to  deal  with  what  did 
not  exist.  It  was  well  known  that 
hospitals  set  up  by  the  sanitary  autho- 
rity under  the  Public  Health  Act  pau- 
perized no  one.  This  and  other  objec- 
tions constituted,  he  thought,  sufficient 
grounds  for  his  refusal  to  aocept  the 
Bill  in  its  present  shape. 

Mr.  EATHBONE  said,  that  when  the 
Bill  was  before  tlie  House  on  a  previous 
occasion  it  had  been  discussed  fairly  and 
fully.  The  House  was  so  much  in  favour 
of  it  that  the  Government,  very  wisely, 
did  not  push  their  opposition.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  President  of  the 
Local  Government  Board  had  told  them 
that  a  man  was  not  allowed  to  vote  who 
had  received  relief  out  of  the  rates  in 
the  hospital  built  by  the  guardians  ;  hut 
that  there  was  no  objection  to  his  doing 
BO  if  the  hospital  was  paid  for  out  of  the 
sanitary  rate.  The  meaning  of  that  was 
that  the  ^reat  expense  which  had  been 
incurred  m  building  hospitals  for  small- 
pox and  fever  under  the  guardians  of  the 
poor  would  have  to  be  doubled  to  pro- 
vide another  sot  of  hospitals  for  a 
sanitary  authority.     In  his  opinion,  the 
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ratepayers  would  thereby  be  placed 
under  very  great  additional  burdens. 
The  hon.  ^fember  for  South  Leicester- 
shire (Mr.  Pell)  had  said  that  people 
were  crowding  into  the  hospitals.  As  a 
guardian  he  (^fr.  Eathbone)  had  taken 
an  active  part  in  these  matters,  in  what 
he  believed  was  one  of  the  largest 
parishes  in  England.  They  had  many 
cases  of  small-pox  and  fever,  but  were 
so  far  from  finding  people  ready  and 
willing  to  crowd  into  the  hospitals,  that 
it  was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  they 
could  be  got  into  them  when  it  was 
absolutely  essential  for  the  benefit  of  the 
crowded  districts  in  which  they  lived 
that  they  should  be  isolated.  He  had 
never  known  an  instance  of  a  person 
seeking  to  go  into  those  hospitals  with- 
out being  pressed.  The  hon.  Member 
for  South  Leicestershire  had  also  in- 
formed them  that  there  were  a  great 
mass  of  domestic  servants  entering  the 
hospitals.  To  that  he  would  answer 
that  the  Bill  did  not  touch  them  as  they 
had  no  votes.  Under  the  present  sys- 
tem people  were  made  to  pay  for  these 
hospitals,  and  were  afterwards  compelled 
to  go  into  them  ;  and  it  was  not  right  that 
they  should  be  made  paupers  because 
they  had  been  compelled  to  enter  the 
hospitals. 

Dr.  beady  remarked  that  the  object 
of  the  Poor  Law  regulations  with  regard 
to  infectious  diseases  was  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  contagion.  A  man  might  be 
taken  into  one  of  the  leading  hospitals 
suffering  from  disease,  and  he  might 
come  out  of  that  institution  perfectly 
well ;  but  if  he  did  not  pay  for  the 
assistance  he  had  received  he  was  dis- 
franchised, and  precluded  from  giving 
a  vote  at  any  Election.  He  did  not 
think  that  that  was  right  or  just.  The 
clause  of  the  Act  had  only  this  one 
effect — to  deprive  a  man  of  a  privilege 
he  ought  to  enjoy,  because  by  accident 
he  had  happened  to  get  into  the  power 
of  a  Poor  Law  medical  officer.  He  hoped 
this  Bill  would  pass,  and  that  they 
would  have  no  more  restrictions  put 
upon  people  in  such  circumstances. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Aves  65  ;  Noes 
40  :  Majority  25.— (Div.  List,  No.  7.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  the  third  time,  and  passed, 
with  an  amended  Title, 
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Select  Ck)inmittee  on  Standing  Orders  nomu 
nattd : — Mr.  Mowbray,  Mr.  Bruen.  Sir  Edward 
GoLBBRooKB,  Mt.  Cubitt,  Mr.  Flotbr,  Mr. 
Thomson  Hanket,  Mr.  Howard,  Sir  Graham 
MoNTooMERT,  The  O*  Conor  Don,  Mr.  Rodwbll, 
and  Mr.  Whitbrbad. 

SELECTION. 

Committee  of  Selection  nominated :  —  Mr. 
Flotbr,  Mr.  Thomson  Hankbt,  Sir  Graham 
MoNTOUMBRY,  The  O* Conor  Don,  Mr.  "Whit- 
brbad, and  the  Chairman  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Standing  Orders. 

IN0L08URE8. 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  he  appointed, 
Six  Memhers  to  he  nominated  hy  the  Honse  and 
Five  hy  the  Committee  of  Selection,  to  consider 
every  Report  made  hy  the  Inclosore  Commis- 
sioners certifying  the  expediency  of  any  Provi- 
sional Order  for  the  inclosure  or  regulation  of  a 
Common,  and  presented  to  the  House  during 
the  present  Session,  hefore  a  Bill  he  hrought  in 
for  the  confirmation  of  such  Order : — That  it  he 
an  Instruction  to  the  Committee,  That,  they 
have  power  with  respect  to  each  such  Provi- 
sional Order  to  inquire  and  report  to  the  House 
whether  the  same  should  he  confirmed  hy  Par- 
liament, and,  if  so,  whether  with  or  without 
modification ;  and  in  the  event  of  their  heing  of 
opinion  that  the  same  should  not  he  confirmed, 
except  suhject  to  modifications,  to  report  such 
modifications  accordingly  with  a  view  to  such 
Provisional  Order  heing  remitted  to  the  Indo- 
Buro  Commissioners.— (6'tV  Matthew  Ridley,) 

ELECTION   PETITIONS   (cOSTS)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Major  Nolan,  Bill  to  limit  the 
amount  of  the  Costs  recoverahle  in  Election 
Petitions,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in  hy  Major 
Nolan,  Mr.  Gray,  Mr.  Macdonald,  and  Mr. 
Patrick  Martin. 

^il\ presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  72.] 

VALUATION   OF   PROPERTY   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sclatbr-Booth,  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the 
Valuation  of  Property  for  the  purposes  of  Rates 
and  Taxes,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in  hy  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth,  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  Mr.  Salt. 

Bill /7;<?»w^^rf,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  71.] 

BANKING   LAWS   AMENDMENT  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved,  That  the  Chairman  he  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  he  given  to  hring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Laws  reUting  to  Bank- 
ing. 

yOL.  OCXLin.  [thibd  SERIES.] 


Hesolntion  reported  :  —  Bill  ordered  to  he 
hrought  in  hy  Mr.  Jambs  Barclay,  Mr.  Bax- 
ter, Mr.  Jambs  Cowan,  and  Mr.  Courtnbt. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  73.] 


MUNICIPAJL  FRANCHISE  (IRELAND)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Major  O' German,  Bill  for  the 
assimilation  of  the  Irish  Municipal  Franchise 
to  that  of  England,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in 
hy  Major  O' (Gorman,  Sir  Joseph  M*KEyNA, 
Mr.  Richard  Powbr,  and  Mr.  Blenneruassbtt. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  74.] 


EMPLOYERS'    LIABILITT    FOR    INJURIES    TO 

SERVANTS   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Brassbt,  BiU  to  extend 
and  regelate  the  Liahility  of  Employers  to 
make  compensation  for  personal  Injuries  suffered 
hy  persons  in  their  service,  ordered  to  he  hrought 
in  hy  Mr.  Brassbt,  Mr.  Morlet,  Mr.  M.  Bass, 
and  Mr.  Sullivan. 

Biilpresented,  andread  the  first  time.  [Bill  75.] 

SUMMARY  JURISDICTION   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Summary  Juris- 
diction of  Magistrates,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in 
hy  Mr.  Seoretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attorney  Gbne- 
RAi,  Mr.  Solicitor  General,  and  Sir  Matthew 
Ridley. 

Bm  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  69.] 

FROSECUTION   OF  OFFENCES   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Bill  for 
more  efiectnally  providing  for  the  Prosecution 
of  Offences  in  England ;  and  for  other  purposes, 
ordered  to  he  hrought  in  hy  Mr.  Secretary  Cross, 
Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Solicitor  Gene- 
ral, and  Sir  Matthew  Ridley. 

Biilpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  68.] 

CORONERS   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Bill  to 
consolidate  and  amend  the  Law  relating  to 
Coroners,  ordered  to  he  hrought  in  hy  Mr. 
Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  and  Sir  Matthew  Ridlby. 

Biilpresented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  67.] 

PUBLIC   WORKS  LOANS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, Bill  to  amend  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Puhlic  Works  Loan  Commissioners  and  the 
Commissioners  of  Puhlic  Works  in  Ireland, 
ordered  to  he  hrought  in  hy  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  ExcHBQUBR  and  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbbtson. 

BUI  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [BiU  70.] 

House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock 

till  Monday  next. 
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Monday t  Mth  Fehruart/,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Bills— J\r#^  lUading-^ 
Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief  *  (6) ; 
Workman's  Compensation  (7) ;  Bankruptcy 
Law  Amendment  (8) ;  Debtors  Act,  1869, 
Amendment  *  (9). 

MASTERS    AND    WORKMEN  —  WORK- 
MAN'S COMPENSATION  BILL. 

BILL   PBESEirrED.      FIRST   BEADING. 

Earl  DE  LA  WAER,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  state  of  the  law 
with  regard  to  the  liability  of  employers 
to  make  compensation  for  injuries  to 
persons  in  their  service,  and  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  of  the  House  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  law  on  that  subject,  said,  that  be- 
fore asking  their  Lordships  to  give  a 
first  reading  to  the  Bill  of  which  he  had 
given  Notice,  he  must  beg  the  indul- 
gence of  the  House  if  he  very  briefly 
referred  to  the  state  of  the  law  in  re- 
spect of  the  liability  of  employers  to 
make  compensation  for  injuries  to  per- 
sons in  their  service.  The  question  was 
one  which  very  materially  affected  a 
large  portion  of  the  industrial  classes  of 
this  country,  and  he  thought  it  could  be 
shown  that  the  difficulties  which  sur- 
rounded the  operation  of  the  law,  as  it 
now  existed  in  this  respect,  had  in  a 
great  measure  arisen  from  the  altered 
circumstances  affecting  industrial  enter- 
prizo.  The  measure,  therefore,  which 
he  proposed  to  introduce  would  not 
materially  alter  the  existing  law ;  but 
was  intended  to  adapt  that  law  to  the 
changed  conditions  of  things.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  law,  as  now  interpreted 
and  acted  upon,  made  a  master  or  em- 
ployer of  labour  personally  liable  for 
injuries  which  might  occur  to  persons 
in  his  employ  when  it  could  be  traced 
to  any  negligence  or  want  of  due  pre- 
caution on  his  part.  The  Bill  did  not 
propose  to  alter  that  —  it  commended 
itself  as  fair  and  reasonable.  But  as 
matters  now  stood  in  regard  to  larg^ 
undertakings — such  as  mines,  collieries, 
factories,  railways,  workshops,  or  other 
industrial  occupations  —  the  employer 
rarely  had  anything  or  very  little  to  do 
with  the  management  of  business  himself, 
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but  generally  delegated  his  authority  to 
other  persons,    ^^at  the  Bill  proposed 
to  do  was  this — that  when  any  worlc  was 
carried  on,  be  it  a  mine,  a  factory,  a 
workshop,  a  railway,  a  building  trade, 
or  any  such  like  industrial  undertaking, 
by  a  company  or  by  persons  who  did 
not  themselves  superintend  the  manage- 
ment, but  delegated  their  authority  and 
superintendence  to  managers  or  others 
acting  in  their  stead,  the  employers  or 
company  should  be  responsible  for  the 
acts  of  those  persons  whom  they  had, 
in  fact,  put  into    their  places  and  in- 
vested with  their  authority.     It  was  only 
comparatively  of  recent  occurrence  that 
large  industrial  undertakings  had  grown 
up  which  made  it,  in  many  instances, 
impossible  for  the  owners  and  employers 
personally  to  superintend  the  manage- 
ment; and  the  consequence,  owing  to 
the  extent  of  the  work,  was  this — that 
a  considerable  number  of  persons  were 
appointed,    with     various     responsible 
duties  assigned  to  them,  in  superintend- 
ing the  work  which  the  employers  were 
carrjring  on.     The  Bill  proposed  to  make 
the  employers  liable  for  the  negligence 
or  want  of  precaution  of  those  persons, 
the  same  as  if  it  were  the  negligence 
and  carelessness  of  the  employers  tnem- 
selves.     That  seemed  to  be  really  only 
an  adaptation  of  the  principle   of  the 
liability  of  the  employer  for. injuries  to 
his  servants  when  it  arose  from  his  own 
want  of  proper  care  or  precaution  ;  and 
it  might  have  been  supposed  that  such 
would  have  been  the  natural  develop- 
ment of  the  law  when  circumstances 
which  he  had  described  became  altered. 
But  not  so.     The  law  had  been  inter- 
preted differently — and  he    might  add 
that  there  was  by  no  means  unanimity 
between  Her  Majesty's  Judges  on  the 
subject — for  the  law,  as  at  present  ad- 
ministered,  rempved   all  liability  from 
the  employer  or  master,  and  gave  the 
workman  no   redress  beyond  what  he 
could  obtain  from  the  manager  or  per- 
son exercising  superintendence.     A  new 
difficulty  in  the  administration   of  the 
law  had  arisen  in  the  doctrine  of  "  com- 
mon employment."     This  doctrine  had 
been     developed    to    such    an    extent 
that  the   manager  or  other  person  in 
authority  in  the  case  of  a  mine,  a  rail- 
way, a  factory,  or  other  industrial  un- 
dertaking was  now  considered  to  be  in 
what  was  called  ** common  employment" 
with  all  workmen  or  senrants  engaged 
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in  t}ie  |9ai^Q  work.  The  consequence 
was  mat  the  compapy  or  real  employer 
escaped  all  l^]bili^,  ffA  the  manager  or 
person  in  authority  was  considered  to  be 
a  fellow-workman  with  all  those  whom 
lie  was  appointed  to  superintend.  The 
Bill  he  now  submitted  prbposeid  to  af- 
ford some  remedy,  while  it  woidd  not, 
as  he  had  said,  materially  affect  the 
principle  of  the  existing  law.  It  pro- 
posed to  alter  the  law  of  ''  common 
employment  ^'  so  far  as  to  exclude  ma- 
nagers or  per8on9  exercising  superin- 
tendence from  being  in  common  em- 
ployment with  those  placed  under  them, 
put  it  was  not  proposed  to  alter  the  law 
with  regard  to  those  engaged  in  actual 

Iabour,  and  tj^e  employer  would  not  be 
lable  for  injuries  caused  ty  one  work- 
jnan  to  his  fe]low-wbrkman  in  the  ordi- 
nary course  of  hip  occupation.  It  was 
further  provided  in  the  Bill  that  no 
compensation  should  be  given  it  the 
workman  himself  had  contributed  to  the 
accident ;  and  whatever  might  be  the 
pature  of  the  accident,  if  there  had  been 
exercised  by  those  in  charge  for  the 
time  being  necessary  care  and  com- 
petency, neither  the  owner  nor  anyone 
else  was  intended  to  be  made  respon- 
sible for  such  accident.  The  main  ob- 
ject of  the  Bill  was  to  render  an  em- 
ployer responsilble,  when  it  was  shown 
in  evidence  that  the  accident  might  have 
been  prevented  jjy  the  exercise  of  care 
and  ability  on  the  part  of  those  in 
charge  to  whom  the  master  or  employer 
had  delegated  his  authority.  Such  were 
the  chief  features  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
thought  it  might  be  affirmed  that  it  did 
not  alter  the  principle  o|^  the  existing 
law ;  but  proposed,  rather,  to  adapt  it 
to  the  change  of  circumstances  affecting 
industrial  employments.  He  could  as- 
sure their  Lordships  that  the  greatest 
moderation  had  been  shown  by  those 
who  were  interested  in  this  question, 
and  that  they  desired  only  wnat  was 
fair  and  just. 

Bill  to  amend  the  law  relative  to  the 
liability  of  employers  to  make  compen- 
sation for  injuries  caused  by  accidents 
to  persons  in  their  service — Presented 
(The  Earl  De  La  Warr). 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR:  The 
noble  Earl  has  brought  before  your 
Lordships  a  subject  of  great  import- 
ance a^io,  of  very  considerable  difficulty. 


It  has  been  under  consideration  and  de- 
bate in  the  other  House  of  Parliament 
during  the  last  Session,  and,  if  I  mis- 
take not,  it  was  considered  in  that 
bouse  before  a  Select  Committee.  After 
the  Report  of  that  Committee,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  in  the  other  House, 
stated  that  they  proposed  to  introduce 
a  measure  on  the  subject ;  but  owing 
to  the  state  of  Business  during  last  Ses- 
sion, it  became  impossible  to  do  so. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  are  perfectly 
prepared  now  to  redeem  the  pledge 
which  they  g^ve.  They  have  prepared 
a  Bill  upon  the  subject,  and  that  Bill 
will  be  introduced  forthwith  into  the 
House  of  Commons.  In  these  circum- 
stances, I  hope  the  noble  Earl  will  un- 
derstand that  it  is  not  through  any  want 
of  courtesy  or  respect  to  him  that  I  do 
not  pursue  the  subject  any  further  at 
present;  and  although  I  am  sure  we 
should  be  glad  to  see  the  Bill  which  he 
proposes  to  lay  upon  the  Table,  I  do  not 
douDt  he  will  think  it  right,  after  laying 
it  on  the  Table,  to  await  the  progress  of 
the  measure  which  will  be  introduced 
"  elsewhere." 

Bill    read    1»;    and    to    be    printed, 

(No.  7.) 

BANKRUPTCY  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

BILL    PRESENTBD.       FIBST    READINO. 

Thu  LORD  CHANCELLOR,  in 
rising  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  General  Report  of  the  Comp- 
troller in  Bankruptcy  for  the  year  1877, 
and  to  present  a  Bui,  said :  My  Lords, 
some  years  a^ — in  the  Session  of  1876 
— it  was  my  auty  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  subject  of  the  Law  of 
Bankruptcy  as  it  now  stands.  At  that 
time  the  question  did  not  attract  a  great 
deal  of  public  attention,  and  the  urgency 
of  other  measures  before  Parliament 
made  it  impossible  to  carry  through  the 
Bill  which,  on  the  part  of  the  Govern- 
ment, I  had  proposed.  Since  that  Ses- 
sion, various  occurrences  have  attracted 
a  much  greater  amount  of  public  atten- 
tion to  the  law  of  insolvency  in  this 
country.  I  own  that  I  am  not  sorry 
that  has  been  the  case.  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  very  considerable  changes 
in  that  Taw  are  required,  and  I  feel  per- 
suaded that  those  changes  would  be 
much  better  made  imder  the  vigilance 
of  a  large  and  interested  body  man  at 
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a  time  wlien  attention  would  have  been 
divided  by  other  sub j  ects.  I  have  placed 
upon  the  Notice  Paper  a  reference  to  a 
Beport  of  c^eat  interest  and  importance 
— I  mean  the  Eeport  which  the  Comp- 
troller in  Bankruptcy  presents  annually 
as  to  the  subjects  over  which  he  has 
control.  Several  copies  of  that  Report 
are  on  your  Lordships'  Table.  It  is  not 
very  long,  and  it  is  a  Report  to  some 
parts  of  which  I  shall  ask  your  Lord- 
ships' particular  attention.  There  are 
two  other  documents  to  which  it  is  my 
intention  to  refer  at  the  same  time, 
although  they  are  not  included  in  my 
Notice.  One  of  these  is  a  Report  made 
in  the  year  1876  by  a  small  Committee 
of  gentlemen  whom  I  asked  to  favour 
me  with  their  views  upon  the  working 
of  the  Bankruptcy  Law  as  it  then  stood. 
That  Committee  consisted  of  Mr.  Kettle, 
a  most  experienced  County  Court  Judge ; 
Mr.  Parkyns,  one  of  the  Comptrollers  in 
Bankruptcy ;  Mr.  Brougham,  one  of  the 
Registrars ;  Mr.  Nicol,  an  official  of  ex- 
perience in  connection  with  the  County 
Courts ;  and  Mr.  Hack  wood,  a  solicitor 
in  the  City  of  London,  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  administration  of  the 
Bankruptcy  Law.  In  1876  I  referred 
to  some  parts  of  the  Report  made  by 
these  gentlemen,  and  I  ventured  to  re- 
commend the  document  to  your  Lord- 
ships. The  third  document  is  one  which 
I  propose  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  your 
Ijordships'  House  to-night — I  allude  to 
the  Memorial  recently  addressed  to  the 
Prime  Minister,  and  signed  by  twenty- 
three  of  the  principal  bankers  and  an 
equal  number  of  leading  commercial 
houses  in  the  City  of  London.  It  will 
be  satisfactory  that  I  should  say  that 
in  all  of  these  three  documents  there  is 
a  substantial  agreement  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  evils  which  exist  in  the  present 
Law  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  that  &ey  go 
far  in  agreement  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  it  will  be  desirable  to  cure 
those  evils.  Avoiding  as  far  as  pos- 
sible all  technicalities,  I  will  state 
as  shortly  as  I  can  what  I  myself 
understand  to  be  the  defects  of 
the  existing  system,  and  then  I 
will  lay  before  your  Lordships  the 
proposals  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment. The  legislation  in  regard  to  bank- 
ruptcy in  this  country  during  the  last  40 
or  60  years,  has — if  I  may  so  describe  it 
^-oscillated  very  violently  between  two 
extremes.    At  one  time,  the  theory  has 
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been  to  leave  the  administration  of 
bankrupt  estates  to  the  creditors,  and  to 
constitute  them  the  sole  judges  as  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  proceedings  should 
be  conducted.  At  another  time,  the 
favourite  idea  has  been  to  take  every- 
thing out  of  the  hands  of  the  creditors 
and  to  hand  the  estate  over  to  Courts 
and  officials.  The  first  of  these  theories 
— that  of  administering  the  law  through 
delegates  of  the  creditors — prevailed  up 
to  the  year  1832.  In  that  year  there 
was  a  violent  move  in  the  opposite  di- 
rection, the  plan  not  having  been  found 
to  work  satisfactorily.  In  that  year  a 
Court  was  consequently  instituted,  with 
numerous  officials,  and  from  that  time 
to  I860  almost  everything  connected 
with  bankruptcy  was  done  through  the 
medium  of  the  Courts  and  officials.  In 
I860  there  came  a  very  strong  demand 
to  do  away,  as  much  as  possible,  with 
the  control  of  the  Courts,  and  to  place 
as  much  as  possible  in  the  hanas  of 
creditors.  The  two  great  Acts  of  1861 
and  1869  jrielded  to  the  demand  which 
had  been  very  clearly  expressed  through- 
out the  country.  The  dominion  of  the 
Court  was  reduced  to  a  very  great  de- 
gree, and  the  administration  of  bank- 
rupts' property  was  handed  over  to 
creditors  to  an  extent  that  had  never 
been  the  case  before.  There  are  two 
broad  distinctions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  those  who  cannot  pay  their  debt-s 
are  dealt  with  in  this  country.  Some- 
times they  are  made  bankrupt  in  name, 
and  at  others  they  proceed  through  a 
course  of  what  is  called  *'  liquidation." 
In  the  case  of  a  man  who  is  formally 
adjudicated  a  bankrupt  in  name,  the  law 
provides  that  a  meeting  of  his  creditors 
shall  be  called,  who  shall  appoint  a 
trustee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  take 
possession  of  his  property,  if  he  have 
any,  and  to  wind  up  the  estate  in  the 
best  possible  way  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  body  of  the  creditors.  In  doing 
this  the  trustee  is  to  be  assisted  by  a 
committee  of  inspection,  also  chosen  by 
the  creditors.  In  theory  nothing  could 
be  better  than  this ;  because  one  would 
naturally  suppose  that  the  creditors 
would  be  the  persons  most  anxious  to 
make  the  best  of  an  estate  in  which 
they  were  interested  ;  but  the  practice 
has  turned  out  very  different  from  the 
theory.  It  was  very  soon  discovered 
that  it  was  a  source  of  profit  to  become 
a  trustee  luider  bankruptcy  prooeedings, 
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and  there  immediatelj  arose  a  number 
of  persons  who  laid  themselves  out  to 
be  appointed  trustees  and  to  reap  the 
profits  that  were  to  be  derived  from  the 
proceedings.  Therefore,  when  a  man 
became  bankrupt,  one  of  these  persons 
found  out  who  his  creditors  were,  and  as 
the  creditors  were,  as  a  rule,  supine  and 
indiflFerent  as  to  estates  out  of  which 
they  expected  to  get  little  or  nothing, 
they  did  not  make  much  difficulty  about 
giving  proxies  to  these  would-be  trus- 
tees for  use  at  the  meeting  of  creditors, 
the  result  being  that  these  meetings  be- 
came mere  matters  of  form,  some  person 
appearing  with  his  pocket  full  of  proxies, 
which  enabled  him  to  propose  and  carry 
the  appointment  as  trustee  of  some 
friend  of  his  own ;  and,  further,  these 
proxies  were  drawn  in  such  a  way  as 
that  they  could  be  used  by  the  trustee 
at  each  and  every  subsequent  stage  of 
the  bankruptcy  proceedings.  One  result 
of  this  in  practice  has  been  that  there 
has  existed  no  means  of  bringing  bank- 
ruptcies to  an  end ;  and  as  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  same  person  is  trustee 
under  20  or  30  bankruptcies,  and  has 
control  of  the  balances  belonging  to 
each  estate,  your  Lordships  will  see 
that,  if  he  wishes  to  do  it,  the  same 
trustee  can  retain  in  his  hands  the  con- 
trol and  use  of  all  these  balances  for 
years.  The  Committee  of  1876 — to 
whose  Report  I  have  referred — describe 
this  state  of  things  in  their  Report. 
Thoy  say — 

*'  We  arc  informed  that  in  a  certain  class  of 
cases  it  is  the  common  practice  for  proxies  to  be 
held  by  pcrsoDS  who  at  the  meeting  apparently 
represent  the  views  of  independent  creditors, 
but  who  are  in  reality  paid  or  retained  by  the 
debtor  or  the  candidate  for  the  trusteeship  ;  and 
that  w^herever  there  are  assets,  out  of  which 
heavy  costs  may  be  paid,  there  is  much  canvass- 
ing, and  what  has  been  commonly  called 
touting,  for  proxies.  Proxies  are,  it  is  also 
said,  often  bought  and  sold,  where  ridquired  to 
tui-n  the  scale  in  favour  of  some  resolution.  It 
happens,  not  occasionally,  but  so  frequently  as 
almost  to  form  the  rule,  that  a  stranger,  so  far 
as  appears  upon  the  face  of  the  proceedings,  is 
enabled,  by  the  proxies  he  has  obtained,  to  vote 
himself  trustee,  to  fix  his  own  remuneration,  to 
nominate  the  committee  of  inspection,  to  order 
the  payment  of  his  costs,  and  finally  to  vote,  in 
liquidation  cases,  the  debtor's  discharge. 

Such  is  the  way  in  which  the  system 
which  was  designed  to  be  so  beneficial 
has  been  worked.  And,  as  showing  what 
I  have  said  as  to  bankruptcies  never 
coming  to  an  end,  I  may  say  that  dur- 


ing the  eight  years  which  followed  the 
passing  of  the  Act  of  1869  only  1,843 
out  of  7,126  bankruptcies  were  ever 
closed  with  the  payment  of  a  dividend ; 
the  remainder  were  kept  open  and  float- 
ing for  the  benefit  of  the  trustees,  who 
had  the  use  of  the  balances  as  long  as 
there  was  any  money  remaining.  So 
much  for  cases  in  which  persons  are 
actually  adjudicated.  I  will  now  turn 
to  the  other  and  much  larger  class  of 
cases,  where  the  debtor  who  cannot  pay 
his  creditors  is  not  adjudicated  bankrupt, 
but  has  his  affairs  wound  up  ''by  liqui- 
dation by  arrangement "  as  it  is  termed 
— which  in  practice,  appears  to  me  even 
worse  than  the  cases  in  bankruptcy. 
Now,  my  Lords,  these  liquidations  by 
arrangement  came  about  in  this  way — 
The  Bankruptcy  Statute  of  1869  pro- 
vided a  code  for  the  administration  of 
the  Bankruptcy  Law ;  but  then  it  was 
naturally  supposed  that  there  might  be 
cases  where  a  debtor  might  arrange 
with  his  creditors  without  bankruptcy, 
and  two  sections  were  put  into  the 
Statute  to  meet  those  cases.  One  of 
these  sections  provided  for  the  case 
where  a  debtor  could  agree  with  his 
creditors  to  hand  over  his  property  to 
them  without  going  to  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  at  all,  so  that  they  might  make 
the  most  they  could  of  it.  The  other 
related  to  the  case  where  the  debtor 
offered  his  creditors  a  composition,  by 
himself  or  by  some  of  his  friends,  of  so 
much  in  the  pound  on  his  debts.  These 
two  processes  were  what  was  called 
'*  liquidation  by  arrangement."  There  is 
no  doubt  that  nothing  could  be  better 
in  theory.  Clearly  nothing  could  be 
more  desirable  than  that  a  man  should 
meet  his  creditors  face  to  face,  tell  them 
the  whole  truth  about  his  affairs,  and 
make  the  best  proposal  he  could  in  the 
circumstances ;  but,  as  in  the  former 
case,  the  practice  has  worked  very 
differentiy  from  the  theory.  What  has 
been  the  fact  ?  In  these  cases,  a  man 
who  cannot  pay  his  debts  is  able  to  fix 
his  own  time  and  place  for  calling  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors— and,  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  the  debtor  takes  care  to  fix 
a  time  and  place  which  are  not  the  most 
convenient  for  his  creditors  to  meet  him. 
And,  moreover,  there  is  nothing  what- 
ever with  regard  to  the  principal  class 
of  those  oases  which  insures  the  neces- 
sity of  his  giving  notice  to  all  his 
oreditors  of  the    meeting.    And  then. 
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having  proceeded  in  this  way,  all  he  has 
to  do  is  to  have  the  arrangement  con- 
firmed, not  by  a  majority  of  the  whole 
of  his  creditors,  but  of  those  who  are 
present  at  the  meeting ;  and,  therefore, 
if  he  can  only  contrive  to  have  the 
meeting  so  arranged  that  the  greater 
number  of  his  creditors  cannot  come  to 
it,  or  that  those  at  the  meeting  should 
be  friendly  creditors,  your  Lordships 
may  imagine  he  will  obtain  a  majority 
of  his  creditors  who  were  present  at 
the  meeting.  Well,  my  Lords,  when 
he  gets  the  resolution  passed  accepting 
his  proposition — or  in  the  case  of  a  com- 

Eosition,  when  he  has  had  it  confirmed 
y  another  meeting  of  a  similar  kind — 
small  as  is  the  control  where  the  debtor 
is  a  bankrupt,  in  these  other  cases  there 
is  absolutely  no  control  at  all.  There  is 
no  security  to  be  given  by  the  trustees, 
there  is  no  audit  whatever  of  the  ac- 
counts, and  there  is  no  provision  that 
the  liquidation  shall  be  completed 
within  any  given  time.  My  Lords,  as 
I  have  described,  in  words  not  my  own, 
what  happened  in  bankruptcy — I  will 
now  take  the  liberty  of  describing, 
also  in  words  not  my  own — what  oc- 
curs in  these  liquidation  arrangements. 
The  statement  I  refer  to  is  made  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amend- 
ment Society — 

**  A  debtor  can  now  file  a  petition  for  U(^uida- 
tion  by  arrangoment,  and  convene  a  meeting  of 
his  creditors  at  any  time  within  a  month,  and 
almost  at  any  place  he  pleases,  and  if  at  such 
meeting  a  majority  in  number,  representing 
three-fourths  in  value  of  the  creditors  there 
present,  or  represented  by  proxy,  pass  a  resolu- 
tion agreeing  to  a  composition,  and  such  reso- 
lution is  {Jterwards  confirmed  at  a  second 
meeting  by  a  bare  majority  in  nimiber  and  value 
of  the  creditors  present  or  represented,  such 
arrangement  is  binoinff  on  all  the  creditors.  As 
a  rule,  the  chief  creditors  rarely  attend  such 
meetingrs,  and  the  result  is  that  the  debtor,  by 
the  aid  of  proxies  of  friendly,  bribed,  oftentimes 
of  fully-secured,  and  sometimes  of  fictitious 
creditors,  can  get  released  from  his  debts  upon 
almost  any  terms  he  thinks  fit."  . 

My  Lords,  it  appears  by  the  statistios 
given  in  the  Beport  that  actually  76  per 
cent  of  the  several  thousands  of  compo- 
sitions which  have  been  made  in  the 
year  have  been  under  5«.  in  the  pound, 
and  a  very  large  proportion  were  even  of 
\s,  or  2«. 

Now,  that  being  the  working  of  the 
present  arrangement  of  bankruptcy  and 
uquidation,  I  think  I  have  shown  the 
substantial  nature   of  the   €k>mplaiQt8 
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made  by  those  who  object  to  the  existing 
system.  The  first,  which  is  strongly 
dwelt  upon  in  the  Memorial  from  the 
City,  complains — and  I  am  not  surprised 
at  it — of  the  vicious  facilities,  as  they 
term  it,  for  making  private  arrange- 
ments and  escaping  the  control  of  the 
Court;  and  they  complain  of  the  en- 
couragement thus  given  to  reckless  and 
fraudulent  trading.  My  Lords,  you 
^vill  find  a  most  interesting  table  on  this 
subject  in  the  first  page  of  the  Comp- 
troller General's  Report  made  last  year 
for  the  year  1877.  In  that  year  there 
had  been  eight  years'  experience  of  the 
working  of  the  Act  of  1869,  and  the  He- 
port  shows  the  manner  in  which  those 
liquidations  by  arrangement  have  swelled 
in  number,  and  how  they   have  oom- 

Eletely  distanced  all  the  proceedings  in 
ankruptcy.     Your  Lordships  will  find, 
if  you  turn  to  the  year  1870,  that  there 
were  in  that  year  1,351  bankruptcies, 
while  there   were    of    liquidations    by 
arrangement  2,035,  and  of  liquidations 
by  composition  1,616;  making  together 
3,651,     There  were,  therefore,  of  insol- 
vencies brought  to  the  notice  of  the 
Court   5,002.     Well,   my  Lords,  ei^ht 
years  afterwards  the  bankruptcies,  which 
in  1870  numbered  1,351,  had  fallen  in 
1877  to  967,  while  the  liquidations  by 
arrangement,  altogether  free  from  the 
control  of  the  Court,  had  risen  to  the 
enormous  number  of  5,239,  and  those 
by  composition  to  3,327,   or  8,566,  as 
compared  with  3,651  ;  while  the  insol- 
vencies  brought   to   the  notice  of  the 
Court  had  risen  from  5,002  to  9,500,  or 
nearly  double,   as  compared  with  the 
year   1870.     Now,  my  Lords,  I  know 
It  has  been   said  sometimes  that  this 
enormous   increase  was  owing  to  the 
condition  of  trade  in  1877,  and  was  the 
result  of  the  depression  of  the  mercan- 
tile world  at  that  time.     But  that  can- 
not be  the  case ;  because  if  your  Lord- 
ships will  take  the  four  years  which  are 
generally  referred  to  as  the  most  pros- 
perous years  we  have  had  of  late— 
namely,  1871,  1872,  1873,  and  1874— 
you  will  find  that  at  the  end  of  1874 
these  liquidations  had  risen  to   6,924 
— and  therefore   the  rate    of   increase 
cannot  be  attributed  to  the  depression 
of  trade,   but  must  be  traced  to  the 
enormous  facilities  which  are  given  to 
debtors  who  wish  to  be  released  from 
their  debts  on  these  easv  terms.    There 
has,  my  Lords,  been  no  Ketum  presented 
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to  Parliament  for  the  year  1878,  be- 
cause it  takes  a  considerable  time  to 
make  it  out ;  but  I  have  been  supplied 
with  the  number  of  liquidations  by  ar- 
rangement and  composition  for  that 
year.  For  1877  they  were  8,566,  while 
in  1878  they  had  swelled  to  the 
enormous  figure  of  10,332  —  in  1870 
they  were  3,651. 

I  will  now  ask  your  Lordships  to  go 
a  little  beyond  those  numbers  and  look 
to  the  amount  of  money  which  has  been 
sacrificed  in  these  proceedings.     Your 
Lordships  will  find  at   the  29th  page 
of  the  Keport  some   startling  figures. 
For  the  year  1877  the  total  liabilities 
which    were    presented    under    bank- 
ruptcy   and    liquidation     by    arrange- 
ment amounted,  in  roimd  numbers,  to 
£20,000,000.     Now,  what  are  the  assets 
to  meet  those  liabilities  ?    They  amount 
to  within  a  few  pounds  of  £6,000,000  ; 
but  from  this  a  very  large  sum  must  be 
deducted,  because,  your  Lordships  must 
understand,  the  figures  in  the  shape  of 
assets  are  merely  the  estimate  made  by 
the   trustees   at   the  time  of  the   com- 
mencement of  the  liquidation,  and,  ge- 
nerally speaking,  the  experience  of  the 
Comptroller  has  been  that  these  Esti- 
mates are  much  too  favourable.     From 
what  comes  under  his  notice,   he  says 
that  at  least  25  per  cent  must  be  struck 
oif    for    over-sanguine   estimates.     We 
will,    therefore),    take   off    25   per   cent 
from  the  £6,000,000  of  assets.     For  the 
expenses   of  winding-up  we  must  also 
take  off  a  very  large  percentage.     I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  30  per  cent  of  reduc- 
tion under  this  head  is  too  moderate. 
But  we  will  take   it  at   30  per  cent, 
which,  with  the  25  per  cent  previously 
mentioned,  reduces   the   £6,000,000  of 
assets  to  less  than  £3,000,000,  against 
liabilities  amounting,  in  round  numbers, 
to  £20,000,000.     My  Lords,  that  is  not 
a  pleasant  state   of  things  to  contem- 
plate, and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  there 
is  another  unpleasant  feature  still  to  be 
described.     The    Comptroller    tells    us 
that  he  has  made  an  Estimate  for  the 
three  years  ending  1877  of  the  amount 
by  bad  debts  arising  from  bankruptcy 
in   this  country.     I    question  whether 
any  of  your  Lordships  have  ever  con- 
sidered what  the  amount  annually  lost 
by  bad  debts  in  this  country  is  as   a 
whole — by  this  country  I  mean  England 
alone — I  am  not  speaking  of  Scotland 
or  Ireland;  and,  moreover,  I  am  only 


dealing  with  those  cases  which  come  to 
light  either  before  a  Court  or  through 
the  medium  of  an  arrangement  bet^  een 
the  bankrupt  and  the  creditors.  Of 
course,  therefore,  I  only  deal  with  a 
fractional  part  of  the  whole  of  the  bad 
debts  which  are  made.  There  are  an 
enormous  number  which  have  little  or 
no  assets  to  meet  them,  and  we  have 
no  exact  material  to  work  upon ;  but 
where  we  have  those  materials  to  work 
upon  in  the  case  of  England  alone,  and 
t^ng  only  those  cases  in  which  there 
is  some  property  to  meet  liabilities,  the 
Comptroller  says  he  finds  the  bad  debts 
occurring  during  the  three  years  ending 
1877  amount  to  £18,000,000  a-year. 
And  he  says  very  truly  that  these 
£18,000,000  represent  a  very  consider- 
able tax  which  the  country  must  pay, 
because  the  price  of  articles  is  neces- 
sarily regulated  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
cover  the  bad  debts,  which  consequently 
fall  upon  the  consumers.  My  Lords,  if 
a  tax  of  £18,000,000  a-year  were  levied 
in  another  shape,  I  fancy  there  would 
be  a  considerable  outcry  against  it ;  and 
yet  at  present,  though  falling  every 
year  upon  some  person  or  another,  it 
passes  unnoticed.  The  words  of  the 
Comptroller  on  this  subject  are  certainly 
worthy  of  your  Lordships'  attention. 
He  says — 

**  Individual  trado  creditors  make  less  or 
more  than  average  profits  as  they  make  more  or 
less  than  an  average  amount  of  bad  debts ;  the 
average  amotmt  being  covered  by  prices,  the 
whole  falls  in  the  end  on  the  public  as  con- 
sumers. The  loss  by  bad  debts  under  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Act  alone  mav  bo  small  compared  with 
the  aggregate  of  such  losses ;  but  it  represents 
on  the  average  of  the  last  three  years  a  tax  on 
the  public  ol  £18,000,000  per  annum,  which 
must  at  least  help  to  increase  the  cost  of  living 
and  therefore  l^e  cost  of  production,  and  so 
engender  a  further  element  of  continually  in- 
creasing prices." 

These,  my  Lords,  are  very  significant 
facts.  The  Comptroller  also  gives  his 
opinion  upon  the  result  of  liquidations 
and  the  way  in  which  they  are  usually 
carried  into  efiPect;  and  I  should,  be- 
fore passing  to  another  subject,  like  to 
refer  your  Lordships  to  what  he  says  on 
this  point.     It  is  as  follows  : — 

''  The  increase  in  compositions  has  been  en- 
tirely in  the  worst  rates,  and  I  have  no  doubt  it 
has  been  the  same  in  arrangements.  If  there 
have  been  in  Hc^uidation  generally  so  many  as 
1,600  fair  cases  in  each  year,  them  were  2,000 
bad  ones  in  the  year  1870,  and  7«000  bad  ones  in 
the  year  1877.    It  is  not,  therefore,  a  questloii 
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of  the  creditors  preferring  liquidation  to  bank- 
ruptcy, as  has  boon  commonly  represented,  but 
of  an  enormous  annual  increase  in  the  number 
of  insolvencies ;  the  number  suddenly  falling, 
as  in  1869  and  1870,  by  several  thousands  when 
any  measure  is  passed  tending  to  prevent  dis- 
honest insolvency,  and  rising  again  year  by 
year  as  the  debtors,  or  those  who  advise  them, 
discover  means  of  evading  the  restrictions  of 
the  law." 

Further,  the  Comptroller  says — 

"  The  point  to  which  I  have  especially  de- 
sired to  call  attention  is  the  enormous  amount 
of  fradulent  insolvency  which  appears  to  have 
been  encouraged  by  the  trust  deeds  of  the  Act 
of  1861,  and  the  liquidations  of  the  Act  of  1869, 
judging  by  its  seemingly  unparalleled  annual  in- 
crease under  these  arrangements,  but  chiefly  by 
the  sudden  disappearance  of  several  thousands 
of  them  immediately  following  legislation 
which  could  not  have  prevented  any  but  ar- 
rangements of  a  grossly  fraudulent  character. 
1  cannot  doubt  that  a  large  majority  of  the 
8,666  debtors  who  liquidated  in  the  year  1877 
did  so  greatly  to  their  advantage,  or  that  a 
general  appreciation  that  debtors  can  liquidate 
their  debts  with  but  little  personal  or  pecuniary 
inconvenience  tends  to  greatly  and  continually 
increase  the  amount  of  commercial  immorality, 
insolvency,  and  loss  to  the  public  by  bad  debts." 

Now,  I  think  your  Lordships  will  see 
that  the  complaint  which  has  been 
made  in  the  Memorial  referred  to,  and 
in  these  other  Papers,  of  the  ' '  undue  and 
vicious  "  facilities  given  for  arrange- 
ments under  the  present  law,  is  not  un- 
founded, and  that  some  check  upon  the 
evil  is  required.  The  second  complaint 
of  this  Memorial  is  this — that  in  bank- 
ruptcy proceedings  there  is  not  sufficient 
control  over  the  realization  of  the  assets 
and  the  investigation  of  the  conduct  of 
the  bankrupt ;  and  I  am  boimd  to  say  I 
think  there  is  very  considerable  ground 
for  that  complaint  also.  I  have  shown 
your  Lordships  the  way  in  which  trus- 
tees are  appointed — that  the  trustee  is 
not  appointed  by  a  vigilant  body  of  cre- 
ditors to  represent  their  interests,  but  is 
appointed  in  his  own  interest  as  a  per- 
son who  is  to  obtain  a  lucrative  office  in 
winding  up  the  concern  of  the  debtor. 
The  control  which  is  exercised  over  him 
is  entirely  general,  and  some  additional 
check  on  his  action  appears  to  me  to  be 
required.  Before  stating  the  proposal 
which  Her  Majesty's  Government  nave 
to  make,  let  me  briefly  explain  the 
existing  arrangements  in  regard  to  juris- 
diction in  regard  to  bankruptcy.  Li 
the  country  districts  bankruptcy  at  pre- 
sent is  administered  in  the  County  Courts. 
The  Metropolis  and  a  certain  surround- 
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ing  area  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  what 
is  called  the  London  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.    Now,  in  the  London  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  there  is  a  Judge  called  the 
Chief  Judge  in  Bankruptcy.    The  Judge 
is  at  present  Vice- Chancellor  Bacon — 
and  I  cannot  mention  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon's  name  without  saying;. that  there 
is,  perhaps,  no  person  in  this  country 
who  has  had  greater  experience  or  who 
is  possessed  of  greater  learning  on  the 
subject  of  bankruptcy  than  he.     But  it 
was  found  at  the  time  of  Vice-Chancellor 
Bacon's  appointment  that  inasmuch  as 
he  was  charged  with  the  conduct  of  one 
of  the  Courts  in  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Court  of  Chancery,  where  he  had  a 
great  deal  of   business  to  transact,   it 
was  quite  impossible  for  him  to  attend 
to  the  routine  business  of  the  London 
Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  and  therefore  an 
arrangement   was  made  by  which  the 
primary  jurisdiction  for  the  London  dis- 
trict was  delegated  by  him  to  the  Itegis- 
trars  of   the   London   Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy.    These  Eegistrars  at  that  time 
were  six  in  number ;  but  two  vacancies 
which  occurred  not  having  been  filled  up, 
they  have  now  been  reduced  to  four.     I 
am  bound  to  say  for  them  also  that  they 
have  performed  with  great  energy  and 
ability  the  work  committed  to  their  care. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  stated,  with,  I 
believe,  some  truth,  that  it  is  impossible 
that  Eegistrars,   in   administering   the 
system  of   bankruptcy  in  London,  can 
carry  the  weight  which  a  Judge  of  the 
first  rank  would  do  sitting  as  a  primary 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  I^rst  Instance. 
Vice-Chancellor    Bacon,    as    Judge   in 
Bankruptcy,  sits,  I  believe,  about  one 
day  a  week,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of 
hearing  appeals  from  County  Courts  in 
bankruptcy.     He  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
perform  any  primary  duties  as  Judge  of 
the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy.  That, 
my  Lords,  is  the  state  of  the  judicature 
in  regard  to  bankruptcy.     I  mention  it 
now  in  order  that  your  Lordships  may 
appreciate  afterwards  the  changes  which, 
on  the  part  of  Her  Majesty's  GK)vem- 
ment,   1  shall  have  to  propose.     The 
third  ground  of  dissatisfaction  is  that  we 
have  no  proper  security  for  the   very 
large  funds  which  come  into  the  hands 
of   trustees  under  the  liquidations  by 
arrangement.     Of  assets  amounting  to 
something  like  £6, 000, 000,  only  £500, 000 
was  in  tne  hands  of  trustees  actually 
amenable  to  the  Court ;  whUe,  with  re- 
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gard  to  trustees  holding  £5,500,000, 
there  is  absolutely  no  jurisdiction  what- 
ever to  call  for  any  audit.  The  trustees 
are  expressly  exempted  from  audit,  and 
they  hold  the  money  responsible  to  no 
persons  except  the  somewhat  careless 
body  of  creditors  who  appoint  them 
trustees.  All  the  unclaimed  dividends 
remain  in  the  hands  of  the  trustees 
without  being  in  any  way  secured  as 
they  ought  to  be.  In  old  times,  before 
the  recent  changes  in  the  Bankruptcy 
Law,  the  accumulation  of  unclaimed 
dividends  in  the  hands  of  the  Court  re- 
presented £2,000,000,  £3,000,000,  or 
£4,000,000 ;  and  there  is  at  present  a 
large  amount  outstanding  and  unse- 
cured with  regard  to  which  some  pro- 
vision ought  to  be  made.  With  that 
explanation  I  will  state  the  proposals  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government. 

First,  with  regard  to  bankruptcy 
proper — still  preserving  the  distinction 
between  bankruptcy  and  liquidation — 
we  propose  that  provision  shall  be  made 
to  meet  what  has  been  found  to  be  a 
source  of  very  considerable  unfairness, 
and  that  a  check  shall  be  placed. upon 
the  select!  m  of  a  Court  by  a  debtor  who 
desires  to  be  made  a  bankrupt  or  to 
arrange  with  his  creditors.  At  present 
creditors  complain  very  much  that 
debtors  select  Courts  least  convenient 
for  the  creditors — a  debtor  resorting  to 
a  part  of  the  country  where  he  has  ob- 
tained, perhaps,  a  colourable  excuse  for 
presenting  a  petition  by  having  traded 
there  a  short  time.  Next  we  propose 
that  the  adjudication  in  bankruptcy  is 
not,  as  at  present,  to  be  made  in  the 
first  instance  by  the  Court.  Very  often 
it  happens  that  a  perfectly  honest  trader 
is  brought  into  Court  and  is  immediately, 
by  reason  of  his  insolvency,  adjudicated 
a  bankrupt;  whereas,  if  this  had  not 
been  done,  all  his  creditors,  being  well 
satisfied  with  his  conduct,  would  have 
been  glad  to  have  relieved  him  from  the 
stigma  and  the  odium  of  bankruptcy. 
On  the  other  hand,  what  happens  in  these 
arrangements  to  which  I  have  referred  is 
that  a  debtor  whose  conduct  has  been 
anything  but  exemplary  suddenly  calls 
a  meeting  of  his  creditors  and  gets 
his  discharge  before  there  has  been  any 
investigation  of  his  conduct.  We  pro- 
pose to  meet  that  in  this  way : — In  the 
first  instance  an  order  shall  be  made  by 
the  Court  which  shall  be  called  a  provi- 
sional order,  the  property  of  the  oebtor 


shall  be  secured,  and  a  meeting  of  the 
creditors  shall  be  immediately  convened. 
That  meeting  of  creditors  is  to  consider 
the  conduct  of  the  debtor,  and  what 
course  ought  to  be  pursued  with  regard 
to  it ;  and  that  meeting  may  do  one  of 
three  things.  It  may  resolve  either  that 
the  debtor  shall  immediately  be  made 
bankrupt ;  or  that  some  further  investi- 
gation into  his  conduct  shall  be  made,  and 
that  the  meeting  shall  be  adjourned  for 
that  purpose ;  or  that  his  affairs  shall  be 
wound  up  under  a  deed.  The  bankrupt 
is  to  be  boimd  to  attend  the  meeting, 
and  to  submit  himself  for  examination. 
In  order  to  prevent  the  improper  use  of 
proxies,  the  Court  has  power  to  deter- 
mine whether  they  shall  be  admitted  or 
not — or  whether  the  creditors  live  within 
such  distances  that  they  may  attend 
themselves  instead  of  giving  proxies. 
There  is  a  provision  that  if  any  person  is 
found  to  be  soliciting  or  using  proxies 
in  order  to  obtain  an  appointment  for  a 
trustee,  the  Court  may  deprive  the  trustee 
of  any  remuneration.  If  the  majority  of 
the  creditors  resolve  upon  bankruptcy, 
they  are  to  appoint  a  committee  of  in- 
spection, and  they,  and  not  the  creditors 
at  large,  are  to  appoint  the  trustee,  who 
is  to  be  their  officer  and  servant,  with 
the  right  reserved  to  them  to  dismiss 
him  if  they  think  fit.  The  discharge  of 
the  debtor  is  to  take  place  in  this  way 
—^Within  the  first  two  years  there  is  to 
be  the  consent  of  a  certain  proportion  of 
the  creditors — a  greater  number  in  the 
first  year,  and  a  lesser  number  in  the 
second  year ;  and  after  the  second  year 
it  is  to  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  Court 
if  the  application  is  made.  If  it  is  shown 
that  the  debtor  has  not  kept  such  books 
and  accounts  as  are  usually  kept,  or  a 
sufficient  record  of  his  transactions,  or 
has  increased  his  liabilities  by  trading 
at  a  loss  when  insolvent,  or  has  contracted 
debts  without  a  reasonable  expectation 
of  being  able  to  pay  them,  or  that  the 
bankruptcy  has  been  produced  by  rash 
and  hazardous  speculations  or  unjusti- 
fiable extravagance,  or  that  he  has  put 
the  creditors  to  any  unnecessary  expense 
by  the  frivolous  and  vexatious  defence  of 
an  action,  or  that  he  has  committed  any 
misdemeanour  for  which  he  has  not 
been  prosecuted — in  any  of  these  events 
the  order  of  discharge  is  to  be  suspended 
for  such  time  as  the  Court  may  think  fit, 
or  the  discharge  may  be  granted  subject 
to  oonditionB  with  regard  to  salary,  pay, 
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emoluments,  wages,  or  earnings,  which 
may  afterwards  become  due.     There  is 
a  provision  that  the  trustee  shall  give 
security,  and  that  the  remuneration  phall 
be  limited  by  a  certain  maximum  beinc: 
assigned-which  is  very  much  wanted 
There  is  a  provision    that  the  trustee 
shall  not  only  pay  all  monies  into  the 
bank,  but  that  he  shall  pay  it  to  the  ac- 
count of  each  bankruptcy.    It  has  been 
found  in  practice  that  where  a  trustee  was 
the  trustee  of  a  great  number  of  debtors 
it  was  quite  impossible  to  ascertain  in 
any  particular  case  whether  the  balance 
which  ought  to  have  been  forthcoming 
was  actually  available.     There  is  a  pro- 
vision  which  I   hope,    more  than    any 
other,  will  expedite  the  winding-up  of 
estates,  and  it  is  that  at  the  end  of  one 
year  after  the  appointment  of  a  trustee 
he  shall  be  obliged  to  hand  over  all  the 
money  and  property  in  his  possession  to 
the  Court,  unless  the  Court  shall  find 
that,  under  the  special  circumstances  of 
the  case,  a  greater  length  of  time  shall 
be  allowed  for  the  winding-up.     I  hope 
that  provision  will  bring  about  greater 
rapidity    of    administration    than    has 
hitherto  prevailed.     A  year  will  be  al- 
lowed for  winding-up  an  estate,  except 
under  special  circumstances,  which  will 
have  to  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  Court.     We  propose  to  ask  Parlia- 
ment to  authorize  the  creation  of  an  ad- 
ditional Judge  of   the    High  Court  of 
Justice,  and  in  that  way  to  secure  the 
services  of  a  Judge  expenenced  in  Com- 
mercial Law,  who  will  be  able  to  con- 
sider the  administration  of  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  to  have  the  first  claim  on 
his  time  and  attention.  We  propose  that 
the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  shall  be 
a  part  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice ;  re- 
serving still  its  own  peculiar  name,  it  shall 
be  joined  to  the  Chancery  Division  of  the 
High  Court  of  Justice ;  and,  as  I  have 
said,  a  Judge  in  the  High  Court  should 
be  Judge  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court.   We 
propose   that    the   jurisdiction    of   the 
London  District  Bankruptcy  Court  shall 
be  somewhat  enlarged.     The  details  ap- 
pear in  the  schedules  of  the  Bill.     We 
propose  that  there  should  be  a  power, 
when  the  parties  desire  it,  or  when  the 
Court  thinks  it  desirable,  to    transfer 
any  particular  case  or  any  question  in 
bankruptcy  from  any  County  Court  for 
decision  in  the  London  Court  in  the  first 
instance.  With  regard  to  offences  under 
the  Bankrupt  Law  which  are  puniahable 
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as  misdemeanours,  we  propose  that  there 
should  be  power  to  try  any  of  these  be- 
fore the  Judge  in  the  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. As  to  liquidation  by  arrange- 
ment, we  propose  that  it  shall  no  longer 
be  done,  as  at  present,  by  resolution, 
but  that  it  shall  be  done  by  deed  ;  and, 
in  order  to  do  away  with  the  abuses 
arising  from  proxies,  we  propose  that 
the  assent  of  the  majority  of  creditors 
shall  be  obtained  by  their  signatures 
either  to  the  deed  or  to  a  paper  stating 
the  effect  of  the  deed,  so  that  every 
creditor  shall  know  what  it  is  that  he  is 
assenting  to.  We  propose  that  the 
deed  shcdl  not  be  valid  unless  the  com- 
position for  which  it  provides  shall 
amount  to  5«.  in  the  pound  at  least.  We 
propose,  further,  that  even  after  the 
deed  has  been  registered  the  creditors 
may,  if  they  think  fit,  call  a  meeting 
and  pass  a  resolution  by  a  certain  ma- 
jority that  the  deed  is  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  but  to  be  superseded  by 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy ;  and  if  the 
Court  find  that  there  has  been  any  fraud 
in  obtaining  the  deed,  or  that  it  has 
been  vexatiously  or  frivolously  obtained, 
the  Court  will  have  power  to  declare  it 
to  be  void.  The  Court  will  also  have 
the  power  to  remove  the  trustee  of 
the  deed  for  any  failure  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty.  The  trustee  in 
every  one  of  these  deeds  shall  be  bound 
to  account  to  the  Comptroller  in  Bank- 
ruptcy ;  his  accounts  shall  be  audited ; 
and  at  the  end  of  one  year,  as  in  the 
case  of  bankruptcy,  he  shall  be  obliged 
to  pay  over  all  funds  in  his  hands,  unless 
the  Court  shall  consider  that  further 
time  should  be  allowed  to  wind  up  the 
estate. 

These,  my  Lords,  are  the  main  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  which  I  ask  your  Lord- 
ships to  read  a  first  time.  There  are 
several  minor  points  of  importance  which 
will  be  found  in  the  Bill,  but  I  have  not 
thought  it  necessary  to  delay  your  Lord- 
ships by  going  at  length  into  them.  I 
have  only  referred  to  the  leading  features 
of  the  measure.  With  regard  to  the 
mode  in  which  the  Bill  has  been  pre- 
pared, I  may  state  that  the  Bill  will  be 
found  to  contain  within  its  four  comers 
the  whole  Code  of  Bankruptcy  Law ;  but 
for  the  convenience  of  those  who  take 
an  interest  in  the  matter,  the  Bill  as 
printed  will  show  in  the  margin  the  dif- 
ferent clauses  which  are  simply  re- 
enactments,  and   those  which   contain 
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the  new  provisions.  Before  I  sit  down, 
I  may  say  that  among  the  matters  urged 
in  the  Memorial  from  the  City  it  was 
proposed  that  the  same  Court  which 
administers  the  law  of  bankruptcy  should 
also  be  charged  with  the  administration 
of  the  estates  of  deceased  persons  who 
die  insolvent,  and  with  the  winding-up 
of  joint-stock  companies.  One  of  our 
proposals  is  that  the  London  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  shall  form  part  of  the  Court 
of  Chancery  Division  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature,  which  is  at  present 
charged  with  those  duties,  and  I  shall 
be  prepared  at  the  proper  time  to  state 
the  reasons  why,  after  full  consideration, 
we  have  decided  not  to  include  provisions 
of  that  kind.  Such,  my  Lords,  are  the 
objects  of  the  two  Bills  which  I  propose 
to  lay  on  the  Table — the  one  the  Bank- 
ruptcy Law  Amendment  Bill,  and  the 
other  the  Debtors  Act  Amendment  Bill 
— which  contain  the  criminal  provisions 
with  regard  to  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy. 
I  move  your  Lordships  to  give  a  first 
reading  to  those  Bills,  and  I  propose  to 
take  the  second  reading  this  day  fort- 
night. 

Bill  to  consolidate  and  amend  the  law 
of  Bankruptcy,  and  for  other  purposes 
relating  thereto — Presented  (The  Lobd 
Chancellor). 

Lord  PENZANCE  was  understood 
to  express  his  approval  of  the  Bills,  and 
especially  of  those  provisions  which  re- 
quired that  debtors  should  keep  honest 
books,  and  desired  that  exemplary 
punishment  should  be  awarded  in  all 
cases  of  over-trading  after  insolvency. 

Bill  read  !■;  and  to  he  printed.  (No.  8.) 
Then— 

DEBTORS   ACT,    1869,    AMENDMENT 
BILL   [h.L.] 

A  Bill  to  amend  tho  Debtors  Act,  1869,  and 
for  tho  better  punishment  of  fraudulent  Debtors 
— Was  presented  by  The  Lord  Chanobllob; 
read  1».     (No.  9.) 

CONSERVANCY  OF   RIVERS— LEGISLA- 
TION.—QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  of  RIPON  asked. 
Whether  the  report  was  correct  that  it 
was  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  introduce  a  measure  relat- 
ing to  the  Conservancy  of  Rivers  in  the 
present  Session ;  and,  if  so,  whether  it 


would  be  brought  in  in  that  or  the 
other  House  of  Parliament.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly necessary  for  the  interests  of 
those  concerned  that  the  subject  should 
be  fully  discussed;  he  therefore  hoped 
it  would  be  introduced  at  as  early  a  date 
as  possible. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GORDON:  The  report  to  which  the 
noble  Marquess  alludes  is  quite  correct. 
The  Government  have  in  course  of  pre- 
paration a  Bill  to  deal  with  this  im- 
portant subject,  which,  as  the  noble 
Marquess  is  aware,  is  a  very  difficult 
one.  I  hope,  at  no  distant  period,  to 
have  the  honour  of  introducing  that  Bill 
to  your  Lordships'  notice. 

HouM  adjourned  at  a  c^uarter  before  Seven 

o'clock,  till  To-morrow,  half- 

paat  Ten  o'clock. 
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Corrupt  Practices  [781;  District  Auditors* 
[79] ;  Employers'  Liability  for  Injuries  to 
Servants  ♦  [801. 

Second  Reading — &ibitual  Drunkards  [471. 

Committee — Bankers'  Books  (Evidence)  ♦  [66] — 
B.P. ;  Racecourses  (Metropolis)  [48] — b.p. 

QUESTIONS, 


PRISONS  ACT— KIRKDALE  GAOL. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  HOPWOOD  gave  Notice  that  on 
Friday  he  would  ask  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  he  was  aware  that  printed 
rules  were  recently  sent  to  the  county 
^aol  at  Kirkdale,  purporting  to  come 
from  the  Commissioners  of  Prisons, 
which  contained,  among  other  things, 
that  women  prisoners  should  be  put  on 
the  treadmill,  and  whether  such  hard 
labour  had  not  been  for  many  years 
held  to  be  unfit  for  women  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  OEOSS  hoped  the 
House  would  permit  him  to  answer  the 
Question  at  once.  He  understood  that 
in  preparing    the  Papers  referred  to. 
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which  were  abstracts  of  tho  Prison 
Hules,  orders  had  been  issued  to  keep 
the  male  and  female  prisoners  distinct. 
And  in  the  copy  that  was  sent  to  be 
printed  the  rules  were  word  for  word 
the  same,  except  the  portion  relating  to 
females.  This  was  a  mistake,  and  their 
being  circulated  to  Kirkdale  and  other 
prisons  arose,  as  he  understood,  by  one 
of  the  clerks  sending  them  out  before 
they  had  been  revised  by  the  Commis- 
sioners. He  need  not  say  that  the  error 
had  been  immediately  corrected. 

RUSSIA  AND  TURKEY— THE  DEFINI- 
TIVE TREATY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  OTWAY  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  the  so-called  Definitive  Treaty 
between  Hussia  and  Turkey  has  been 
or  will  be  officially  communicated  by 
the  contnicting  Powers  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  and,  as  to  an 
alleged  stipulation  concerning  an  in- 
demnity of  eight  hundred  and  two  and 
a  half  million  francs,  claimed  by  Bussia, 
whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  ad- 
hered to  the  statements  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury in  his  Despatch  inclosing  copy  of 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin,  viz. : 

"  That  it  results  from  these  declarations,  that 
Turkey  is  not  internationally  bound,  and 
cannot  bo  compelled  to  pay  any  portion  of  tho 
indemnity  untU  the  claims  of  all  the  creditors 
of  loans  anterior  to  the  war  have  been  paid  in 
full?*' 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  I  have  to  state 
that  no  official  copy  of  the  Treaty 
between  Turkey  and  Eussia  has  been 
communicated  to  Her  Majesty's  Gt)verr- 
ment.  [Mr.  Otway  :  Or  will  be?]  I  am  not 
able  to  state  whether  any  copy  will  be  com- 
municated. With  regard  to  the  second 
Question,  the  best  answer  that  I  can  give 
is  to  quote  tho  formal  declaration  of 
Prince  Gortchakoff,  recorded  in  the  Pro- 
tocols of  Berlin.  In  the  11th  Protocol, 
when  the  subject  of  the  indemnity  was 
under  consideration,  there  is  the  follow- 
ing entry : — 

'*  Prince  Gortchakoff  repeats  that  the  in- 
demnity of  war  will  not  affect  the  interests  of 
the  creditors  of  the  Porte." 

CLERGY  CO-OPERATIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BLAKE  asked  Mr.  Attorney 
General,  If  his  attention  has  been  called 
to  the  prospectus  of  the  newly-formed 

Mr.  Aiihetan  Croa 


**  Clergy  Co-operative  Association  (Li- 
mited)," which  provides  for  the  carry- 
ing on  by  the  clergy  of  various  trades, 
including  grocery,  tobacco,  wines,  spirits, 
hosiery,  tailoring,  church  furniture,  &c., 
and  if  the  Law  OflScers  of  the  Chrown 
are  of  opinion  that  such  trading  for 
profit  on  the  part  of  the  clergy  is 
legal? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENERAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  :  Sir,  my  attention  has 
been  called  to  the  prospectus  of  the 
newly- formed  **  Clergy  Co-operative  As- 
sociation (Limited),'  and  I  have  made 
inquiries  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the 
constitution  of  the  association  and  the 
object  it  is  designed  to  a(xM)mpli8h.  I 
find  that  the  association  is,  in  fact,  a 
company  with  limited  liabilitv,  estab- 
lished under  the  Joint-Stock  Com- 
panies' Act,  and  in  this  company  there 
are,  or  are  intended  to  be,  a  large 
number  of  shareholders,  some  clergy- 
men and  others  laymen.  The  objects 
which  the  association  is  designed  to 
carry  out  are,  I  am  informed,  to  procure 
a  supply  of  necessary  commodities,  such 
as  tobacco,  church  furniture,  and  the 
other  articles  referred  to  in  the  Ques- 
tion, of  good  quality,  and  at  a  fair  and 
reasonable  price ;  to  establish  a  refresh- 
ment room ;  and  generally  to  provide 
temporal  comforts  for  the  members  of 
the  society.  Now,  Sir,  such  being  the 
constitution  of  the  association  and  the 
objects  intended  to  be  carried  out  by  it, 
I  cannot  regard  it  as  in  any  way  a  com- 
bination organized  for  the  purpose  of 
effecting  any  unlawful  purpose,  or  any 
lawful  purpose  by  unlawful  means.  It 
is,  therefore,  not  illegal  by  the  Common 
Law.  There  remains,  however,  the 
question  whether  these  reverend  and 
very  reverend  gentlemen  who  are  or 
may  be  members  of  the  association  will 
render  themselves  liable  to  punishment 
by  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  for  the 
offence  of  illegally  trading.  This  is  a 
question  upon  which  I  do  not  feel  my- 
self very  competent  to  give  an  opinion ; 
but  my  belief  is  that  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  I  have  referred  will  place  them- 
selves in  a  position  of  safety  if  they  do 
not  act  as  directors  or  managers  of  the 
business,  or  personally  officiate  in  the 
store.  On  this  point,  nowever,  I  would 
ask  leave  to  refer  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Leominster  to  an  Act  of 
1838— viz.,  1  &  2  Vict,  o.  106,  86.  29 
and  81. 
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COAL   MINES— THE    ABERCARNE    EX- 
PLOSION.—QUESTION. 

Mb.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  he  can  give  any  information  as  to 
whether  the  Ebbw  Vale  Colliery  Com- 
pany intend  to  make  any  further  effort 
at  present  for  the  recovery  of  the  two 
hundred  and  sixty  bodies  or  thereby 
that  yet  lie  in  the  Abercame  mine  ; 
whether  it  be  correct  that  there  is  no 
law  existing  at  present  to  compel  owners 
of  mines  or  public  works  of  any  descrip- 
tion to  make  an  outlay  for  the  recoyery 
of  bodies,  the  lives  of  which  may  have 
been  violently  destroyed  on  their  pre- 
mises ;  and,  whether  the  Government 
intend  to  take  any  action  which 'would 
compel  employers  to  restore,  if  possible, 
the  Dodies  of  those  that  may  have  been 
killed  in  their  works,  to  their  rela- 
tives ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  Sir,  I  was 
informed  by  the  Inspector,  on  the  25th 
of  December,  that  the  Chairman  of  the 
Company  had  stated  that  they  could  not 
afford  to  carry  on  further  the  work  of 
recovering  the  bodies.  I  at  once  wrote 
to  the  Company  expressing  my  regret 
at  their  decision,  and  saying  I  was  quite 
sure  it  would  cause  great  dissatisfaction 
in  the  district,  and  be  very  painful  to 
the  relatives  of  those  who  had  been  lost 
in  the  accident,  and  urging  them  to  do 
what  they  could  to  recover  the  bodies. 
They  replied  that  they  had  already  spent 
£10,000,  at  great  risk  to  the  comers 
employed ;  that  to  recover  the  bodies 
would  take  12  or  18  months  at  £500  a- 
week ;  and  that  in  justice  to  their  consti- 
tuents they  could  not  incur  the  expense. 
The  Inspector  says  that,  in  his  opinion,  it 
would  require  about  12  months,  at  an 
expense  of  £25,000  or  £30,000.  I  have 
written  to  the  Inspector  again  to  press 
the  Company  to  see  what  more  they  can 
do ;  but  I  have  no  power  by  law  toj^com- 
pel  them  to  proceed,  or  to  furnish  them 
with  funds.  All  I  can  do  is  to  press 
them,  as  I  have  done. 

Mr.  MACDONALD  asked  if  the  Go- 
vernment, considering  that  there  was  no 
law  on  the  subject,  would  take  some 
action  to  compel  the  restoration  of  the 
bodies  to  the  relatives  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  cannot 
bring  in  a  Bill  to  compel  any  Company 
to  spend  money  which  they  have  not 
Jfot. 


ISLAND  OF  CYPRUS— CHART  OF   SUR- 
VEYS.-QUESTION. 

Mr.  DODSON  asked  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,  Whether  he  will 
cause  to  be  placed  in  the  Library  or 
Reading  Hoom  of  the  House  a  chart 
showing  the  results  of  any  surveys  of 
Cyprus,  and  more  particularly  of  the 
harbour  and  road  oi  Famagusta,  made 
since  the  occupation  of  the  idand  by  the 
British  ? 

Mr.  a.  F.  EGERTON,  in  reply,  said, 
that  a  chart  of  Cyprus  would  shortly  be 
hung  up  in  the  Iiibrary,  and  Papers 
would  be  produced  giving  the  results  of 
the  surveys. 


JOINT  STOCK  BANKS— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  CAMPBELL  -  BANNEEMAN 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether,  as  he  has  announced  the  in- 
tention on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  legislate  on  the  subject  of  Joint  Stock 
Banks,  he  will,  in  consideration  of  the 
gresii  anxiety  of  those  interested  in  those 
Banks,  take  the  earliest  possible  oppor- 
tunity of  introducing  the  Bill,  or  at  least 
of  making  public  the  main  features  of 
the  proposed  legislation  ? 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  I  am  quite  aware  of  the 
interest  on  this  subject.  I  am  sorry  I 
cannot  at  this  moment  answer  the  hon. 
Gentleman's  Question ;  but  I  hope  to  be 
in  a  position  to  do  so  next  week  if  he 
will  put  it  again. 


RIVERS  CONSERVANCY  AND  PREVEN- 
TION  OP  FLOODS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  AETHUE  peel  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
Government  to  deal  this  Session  with 
the  question  of  Eiver  Conservancy  and 
the  Prevention  of  Floods;  and,  if  so, 
whether  by  a  separate  measure  distinct 
from  the  County  Boards  Bill  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  Lord  President  would  be- 
fore long  introduce  in  the  other  House 
a  measure  dealing  with  the  question  re- 
ferred to  by  the  hon.  Gentleman.  It 
would  be  quite  distinct  from  any  mea- 
sure relating  to  County  Boards, 
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PRINCE  VICEROT  OF  lEELAlO). 

QUESTION. 

Me.  8TACP00LE  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
oellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  there 
ifl  Buy,  and,  if  ho,  what  foundation  for 
the  report  put  forward  in  several  Elng- 
lish  and  Irieli  newspapera,  supporters  of 
the  Government  policy,  that  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  have  resolved  npon 
establishing  a  Royal  residence  in  Ire- 
land, and  that  His  Koyal  Highness  the 
Duke  of  Connaught  is  to  succeed  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough  aa  permanent 
Prince  Viceroy  of  Ireland  P 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  foun- 
dation for  the  report  to  which  the  bon. 
Qentleman  refers.  I  may  add  that  I  am 
not  in  the  confidence  of  the  English  and 
Irish  newspapers  whicb  be  mentions. 

IBISH  UNIVERSITY  EDUCATION— 
LE&ISLATION.— aUESTION. 

The  O'DONOQHUE  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  If  the  House  is 
to  consider  it  as  ^ally  settled  that  the 
Government  will  not  deal  this  Session 
with  the  question  of  University  Educa- 
tion in  Ireland  ? 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Yes,  Sir  ;  the  Government  have 
decided  not  to  deal  with  the  question 
this  Session. 

TURKEY— FINANCUL  REFORM— M.  DE 
TOCQUEVILLE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
Government  has  any  information  re- 
garding a  project  propounded  to  the 
Porte  by  the  Marquis  de  Tocqueville 
and  others,  for  the  reform  of  the  finances 
of  Turkey,  with  la>^  powers  over  the 
Turkish  revenues;  how  far  such  project 
would,  if  adopted,  Interfere  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Anglo  -  Turkish  Con- 
vention ;  and,  whether  Papers  on  the 
subject  will  be  promptly  laid  upon  the 
Table  ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  I  understand  from  my  noble 
Friend  the  Foreign  Setrretaty  that  he 
has  this  morning  received  communica- 
tion of  the  project  to  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  refers.  But  it  has  been  re- 
ceived in  a  confidential  despatch,  and  ho 
is  not  aware  that  he  has  authority  to 
publish  it. 


COPYRIGHT  BILL-Ij:OISLATION. 


Me.  E.  JENKINS  asked  the  Post- 
master General,  Whether  the  GFovem- 
ment  intend  lo  introduce  a  Copyright 
Bill  this  Session ;  and,  whether  it  will 
embrace  all  the  subjects  of  Copyright? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Government  intended  to  intro- 
duce a  Copyright  Bill  this  Session  deal- 
ing with  all  the  subjeota  defined  as  sub- 
jects of  Copyright  in  the  Report  of  the 
Royal  Commiasionera. 

Me.  E.  JENKINS  stated  that  he 
should  ask  leave  to  withdraw  his  own 
Bill,  in  order  that  the  passage  of  the 
Qovemmeut  Bill  might  not  be  in  any 
way  obstructed. 

THIBET—CHUNG- KING.— QUESTION. 

Sib    CHARLES  W.   Dp.KE   asked 

the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  he  can  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  any  Report  made 
by  the  Consular  Officer  sent,  in  accord- 
ance with  a  separate  article  to  the  Chefoo 
Convention,  on  a  mission  of  exploration 
to  Thibet;  also  the  Reports  made  by 
Mr.  Vice  Consul  Baber  on  the  capabili- 
ties of  Chung-King  for  trade ;  and, 
whether  it  is  intended  to  open  Chung- 
King  aa  a  place  of  general  trade. 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  no  Mission  has 
yet  been  sent  to  Thibet,  and  Mr.  Baber 
has  up  to  the  present  sent  in  no  Report 
upon  trade  at  Chung-King,  though  one 
may  be  expected  before  long.  Nothing 
has  therefore  as  yet  been  decided  as  to 
the  opening  of  Chung-King  to  general 
trade. 

THE  LUNACY  LAW— LEGISLATION. 

QDESTIOH. 

Mr.  DILLWTN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
he  can  now  state  whether  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  Government  to  introduce  a  Bill 
to  amend  the  Lunacy  Law  during  the 
present  Session  of  Parliament? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  subject  of  the  consolidation 
of  the  Lunacy  Law  was  one  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Government,  ought 
to  be  taken  up.  There  were  other 
points  of  law  requiring  careful  con- 
sideration, and  pn^bably  they  might  b* 
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dealt  with  at  the  same  time.  He  would 
put  himself  in  oommunioatioD  with  the 
ComiiuBsioners  on  the  subject. 


SOUTH    AFEICA— THE    ZULU    WAR  — 

AETILLERT  REINFORCEMENTS. 

QITBSnOlT. 

Geweral  Sib  GEOEQB  BALFOUE 
(for  Sir  Henbt  Hatelock)  asked  tht 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whethei- 
he  will  consider  the  advisability  of  pn)< 
Tiding  the  batteries  of  Boyal  Artillery 
now  proceeding  to  the  Gape  for  Berrice 
witti  a  heavier  gun  than  toe  light  steel 
seven -pounder  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  the  heaviest 
gun  at  present  In  use  at  the  Cape  is  a 
7-pounder,  with  a  Colonial  carriage. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  only  demand 
I  can  trace  for  any  other  kind  of  gun 
has  been  for  one  of  even  less  weight. 
But,  in  order  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  one 
of  the  batteries  under  orders  for  the 
Cape  will  take  out  the  9-pounderB  with 
which  it  is  armed  ;  and,  if  these  are  not 
wanted,  they  will  be  left  in  store  on 
their  arrival. 


ARMY    (INDIA)  —  SERVICE    IN    INDIA, 
OITESTIOIt. 

3iB  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  can  be 
so  good  as  to  explain  what  arrangements 
have  been  made  for  maintaining  a 
sufficient  supply  of  seasoned  soldiers  in 
India  now  that  long  service  recruit- 
ment for  the  Infantry  has  been  discon- 
tinued ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  this  quea- 
tion  has  been  a  subject  of  discussion  for 
a  long  time.  In  October  last  I  was  en- 
abled to  cause  an  Army  Circular  to  be 
issued  to  this  effect — that  men  who  have 
enlisted  for  six  years'  service  with  the 
Colours  who  are  now  under  orders,  or 
may  hereafter  be  required  for  service  in 
India,  and  who  have  completed  no  less 
than  three  years  of  their  first  term  of 
service,  may  extend  their  period  with 
the  Colours  to  nine  years  on  the  under- 
standing that,  in  Uie  event  of  their 
battalions  being  ordered  home,  they 
may  be  tran»<f erred  to  another  corps 
or  battalion  to  complete  the  term.  Of 
course,  they  are  not  to  be  transferred 
without  their  own  consent. 


SOUTH   AFEICA— THE   ZULU    WAR  — 

THE  NATIVE  INDIAN  ARMY. 

QUESnoN. 

8m  GEOEGE  CAMraELL  asked  the 
Secretajy  of  State  for  War,  Whether 
Her  Majesty's  Government  contemplate 
employing  any  portion  of  the  Native 
Indian  Army  in  Africa  ? 

CoLOiTEL  STANLEY  :  No,  Sir  ;  it  is 
at  present  not  intended  to  employ  any 
portion  of  the  Native  Indian  Army  in 
South  AfricdfT) 

TURKEY— TREATY  OF  BERLIN. 
QUEBTIOM. 

Ma.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  the  text  of  a  French 
Circular  Despatch,  bearing  date  Oc- 
tober 21,  and  relating  to  the  carrying 
out  of  the  suggestions  adopted  by  the 
Berlin  Congress  for  settlement  of  the 
Greek-Turkish  differences  is  correctly 
given  in  "  The  Times"  of  January  10; 
whether,  in  the  event  of  such  Despatch 
having  been  received,  he  will  lay  it 
without  delay  upon  the  Table ;  and, 
whether  he  will  at  the  same  time  com- 
municate the  reply  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  that  French  Despatch  ? 

Mb.  BOURKE  :  Yes,  Sir ;  the  text  of 
the  French  despatch  given  by  7A#  TVniKf 
is  correct  in  all  material  points.  As 
negotiations  are  still  in  progress,  it  is 
not  possible,  at  any  rate  at  present,  to 
lay  Papers  on  the  Table. 

THE    RAILWAY    COMMISSION- EX- 
PENSES.  — QD  E8TI  ON. 

Mb.  HEEMON  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  If  he  will  inform 
the  House  what  has  been  the  total  cost 
of  the  Bailway  Commission  during  the 
four  years  it  has  been  in  existence, 
including  salaries  of  Commissioners, 
clerks,  offices,  stationery,  and  any  other 
expenses  incurred  by  such  Commiaaion, 
and  the  number  of  cases  submitted  to 
their  decision  ? 

ViscocNT  8AND0N:  Sir,  we  have 
been  in  communication  with  the  Kail- 
way  Commission  on  the  subject  of  my 
bon.  Friend's  Question,  and  I  shall  be 
happy  to  give  him  a  Betum,  stating  the 
facts  which  he  desires  to  know,  if  he 
wIU  move  for  it. 
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CHINA— THE  CHEFOO  CONVENTION. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  RICHAKD  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
he  has  any  objection  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  a  Copy  of  the  Minutes  of  the 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  which  refer  to  the  Chefoo  Con- 
vention, and  a  Copy  of  the  opinions  of 
Members  of  the  Council  on  the  subject, 
if  any  such  were  put  on  record  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  The  negotia- 
tions with  the  Chinese  Government  with 
respect  to  the  Chefoo  Convention  are 
still  going  on ;  and,  therefore,  it  will  be 
impossible  at  present  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Papers  asked  for  by  the  hon. 
Member. 

AFGHANISTAN— EXPENSES    OF    MILI- 
TARY OPERATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  a  Bill 
will  be  introduced  to  give  effect  to  the 
proposal  to  advance  £2,000,000,  free  of 
interest,  from  the  English  Exchequer 
to  the  Indian  Government  towards  the 
expenses  of  the  Afghan  war ;  and,  if  so, 
when  the  Bill  will  be  brought  in  ? 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  Sir,  I  think  it  is  possible  that 
some  little  misapprehension  may  exist 
on  this  subject.  It  is  not  intended  to 
make  any  advance  to  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment at  the  present  moment  on 
account  of  the  expenses  of  the  Afghan 
War.  I  merely  intimated  to  the  House, 
on  a  previous  occasion,  that  it  is  possible 
that  some  such  proposal  may  be  made. 
Such  a  proposal,  however,  if  made  at 
all,  will  not  be  brought  before  the  House 
until  after  the  statement  in  reference  to 
the  Indian  Budget  has  been  made,  and 
that  statement  will  not  be  made  until 
towards  the  close  of  the  present  month. 
The  proposal,  if  made,  will  not  have 
reference  to  the  service  of  the  current 
financial  year,  but  to  the  service  of  the 
next  financial  year.  I  shall,  therefore, 
probably  not  have  occasion  to  bring  it 
before  the  House  until  the  Budget  time. 
Of  course,  it  will  take  the  form  of  a  Bill, 
and  bo  subject  to  discussion  in  this 
House. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  gave  Notice  that  he 
would  call  attention  to  the  injurious 
effect  likely  to  be  produced  both  on  the 
finances  of  England  and  India  if  such  a 
form  of  contribution  was  carried  out. 


AFGHANISTAN— THE  WAR— ALLEGED 
MASSACRE  IN  KHOST.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ANDEESON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he  has 
seen  in  the  *'  Standard  "  of  the  10th  a 
letter  from  its  correspondent  giving  a 
detailed  account  of  the  way  in  which 
General  Eoberts  is  carrying  fire  and 
sword  into  Khost,  the  substance  of  which 
is  that  after  one  day  of  fighting,  in  which 
our  loss  was,  besides  three  camel  drivers, 
only  two  men  killed  and  four  wounded, 
after  the  fighting  was  over,  and  ap- 
parently without  any  attempt  to  learn 
whether  the  enemy  belonged  to  the 
neighbourhood  or  came  fix)m  a  distance, 
General  Eoberts  issued  an  order  that  the 
numerous  villages  should  be  **  looted," 
and  **  when  the  time  for  looting  had 
expired,  the  order  for  burning  was  given," 
and  *'in  ten  minutes  as  many  villages 
were  in  a  blaze ;  "  that  during  the  day 
the  Dragoons  were  ordered,  in  charging, 
to  take  no  prisoners  ;  that,  after  the 
fighting,  some  ninety  prisoners  were 
taken  into  camp  from  one  of  the  villages, 
not  by  the  Dragoons,  and  tied  together 
with  ropes,  and  on  their  making  some 
attempt  to  escape  they  were  set  upon, 
and  many  of  them  were  slaughtered  in 
their  bonds,  the  letter  saying, 

**The  scene  of  this  tragedy  was  appalling. 
The  dead,  the  living,  the  dying,  and  the  wounded, 
were  still  tied  together,  and  all  were  Ijnng- 
huddled  up  in  one  confused  mass  of  bodies;" 

if  Government  have  any  information  as 
to  the  truth  of  this  account ;  and,  if 
General  Eoberts  was  sent  to  Khost  with 
orders  consistent  with  the  statement  in 
the  Viceroy's  Proclamation  that  we  had 
no  quarrel  with  the  Sirdars  or  people  of 
Afghanistan,  and  would  not  wiUinglj 
injure  or  interfere  with  them? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  I  have  read 
the  Eeport  in  Tfie  Standard  of  the  opera- 
tions in  the  Khost  Valley.  "We  have  not 
yet  received  any  ofiicial  Eeport  from  Gene- 
ral Eoberts  on  the  subject;  but  in  a 
telegram  to  the  Viceroy  of  India,  on  the 
8th  of  January,  he  says — 

"  Enemy  collected  in  considerable  strength 
yesterday,  almost  surrounding  the  camp.  Night 
attack  was  evidently  intended,  so  I  thought  it 
advisable  to  take  the  initiative,  and  about  noon 
marched  out  in  three  small  columns.  Result 
was  most  successful." 

And  then  he  describes  the  operations 
very  briefly.  On  the  10th  of  January  he 
telegraphed : — 
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''Your  Excellency  may  rest  assured  that 
every  care  is  taken  to  secure  safety  of  camp 
followers,  and  that  no  undue  severity  has  been 
or  will  be  exercised  in  our  dealings  with  the 
people.  The  result  of  our  short  sojourn  in 
Kuram  is  more  satisfactory  than  I  could  have 
hoped,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  here  on  the 
7th  inst.  was  not  more  than  the  occasion  deserved, 
and  the  safety  of  the  force  necessitated.  Every- 
thing is  quieting  down  now,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  more  trouble.  Had  I  been  less  prompt 
it  might  have  been  different." 

And  on  the  ISth  be  adds — 

*'  The  people  have  had  a  severe  lesson.  But 
as  they  are  being  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration,  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  reassured." 

As  to  the  details  mentioned  by  tbe  cor- 
respondent of  The  Standard,  I  must  ask 
tbe  House  to  suspend  its  judgment  until 
we  receive  General  Robert's  Beport; 
but,  althougb  our  forces  have  been  mucb 
exposed  to  marauding  attacks,  I  bave 
reason  to  think  that  General  Roberts  is 
as  anxious  as  anyone  could  be  to  inflict 
as  little  punishment  for  such  outrages  as 
is  consistent  with  justice  and  with  secu- 
rity. 


ISLAND    OF    CYPRUS  — THE    LAW    OF 
ENGLAND.— QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  asked  tbe 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  be  would  state  to  tbe  House, 
wbetber  any  Ordinance  bas  been  pub- 
lisbed  in  Cyprus  by  virtue  of  wbicb  tbe 
Law  of  England  will  be  administered  to 
bybrid  subjects  in  tbat  island ;  and,  if 
so,  tbe  date  of  sucb  Ordinance ;  if  sucb 
Ordinance  bas  been  published,  what 
Law  was  administered  in  Cyprus  prior 
to  its  publication  and  since  its  occupa- 
tion by  English  troops  ;  to  what  law  are 
the  Christian  peojdo  of  other  nations  re- 
siding in  Cyprus  now  subjected;  do  Her 
Majesty's  Government  claim  to  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  States  over  their 
own  subjects  in  Cyprus;  and,  whether 
an  English  barrister  was  by  tbe  High 
Commissioner  refused  permission  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  an  English  subject 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  Cyprus  witliout 
the  permission  of  tbe  Turkish  Minister 
of  Justice  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  sucb  re- 
fusal meets  witb  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Yes,  Sir,  a  temporary 
Ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Cyprus  establishing  a 
Higb  Court.      In  that  High  Court  jus- 
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tioe  will  be  administered  in  accordance 
witb  tbe  law  of  England,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  and  this  Court 
will  exercise  jurisdiction  over  Britisb 
subjects  and  foreigners.  Tbe  Ordi- 
nance was  made  on  December  21  last, 
and  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.  Witb  regard  to  tbe  next 
Question,  tbe  law  administered  in 
Cyprus  prior  to  tbe  publication  of  this 
Ordinance  was  tbat  embodied  in  tbe 
Ottoman  Codes  ;  but  provision  bas  been 
made  for  tbe  attendance  of  tbe  Britisb 
Commissioners  at  tbe  trial  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  cases  to  see  that  justice  is 
done.  As  to  tbe  third  and  fourth  Ques- 
tions, tbe  answer  I  bave  given  to  tbe  first 
Question  will  answer  generally  botb  of 
them ;  but  I  must  also  say  that  it  would 
be  unsatisfactory  to  give  a  summary  of 
tbe  exact  state  of  tbings  under  the  new 
law  in  answer  to  a  Question.  As  to  the 
last  Question,  an  English  barrister  was 
refused  permission  to  appear  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  on  tbe  ground  tbat,  according 
to  tbe  Turkisb  law,  it  is  necessary  tbat 
tbe  advocates  practising  in  tbese  Courts 
should  submit  themselves  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  That 
decision  was  arrived  at  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  under  the  circumstances 
his  conduct  bas  been  approved  of  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  I  may 
add  that  before  the  Higb  Court,  now 
established  under  a  temporary  law, 
barristers  will  be  able  to  practise  pro- 
vided always  they  are  duly  qualified. 
I  may  also  mention  that  the  measures 
wbicb  have  hitherto  been  taken  to 
secure  tbe  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  tbe  Island  are  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  judicial  reform  and  re-organization  is 
now  receiving  the  careful  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  asked.  Whether 
the  bon.  Gentleman  would  answer  more 
explicitly  tbe  fourth  Question,  with  re- 
ference to  tbe  jurisdiction  of  other 
States  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE :  Sir,  the  Ordinance 
wbicb  bas  just  been  passed  has  not  yet 
come  into  operation,  nor  am  I  aware 
tbat  it  has  been  published.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  bas  been  passed  by  tbe 
Legislative  Assembly  simply.  At  pre- 
sent Her  Majesty's  Government  bave 
not  seen  it  in  tbe  form  in  which  it  bas 
been  passed.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
answer  tbe  Question    more  definitely, 
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and  I  must  refer  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  to  the  Ordinance  itself,  which 
will  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members 
shortly. 

INDIAN    COINAGE    ACT— THE    CUR. 
RENCY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  asked  Mr.  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  will  under- 
take that  no  changes  shall  be  made  in 
the  regulations  affecting  the  Currency  of 
India  without  Parliament  having  the 
opportunity  of  discussing  them  prior  to 
their  coming  into  force  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
is  no  doubt  aware  that  under  the  Indian 
Coinage  Acts  the  Governor  General  in 
Council  has  the  power  of  regulating  the 
details  of  the  currency  without  fresh 
legislation  ;  and,  therefore,  I  cannot  give 
BO  large  an  undertaking  as  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  desires.  I  have  communi- 
cated with  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  who  has  authorized  me  to  state 
that  should  any  radical  change  be 
adopted  while  Parliament  is  sitting,  he 
will  take  care  that  Parliament  shall  have 
the  opportunity  of  expressing  its  opinion 
on  the  matter  before  it  finally  comes  into 
force. 


GAS  COMPANIES— THE  ELECTRIC 
LIGHT  —  LEGISLATION.—  QUESTION. 

Sir  WILFRID  LAWSON  (for  Sir 
John  Lubbock)  asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  intend  to  bring  in  any  gene- 
ral measure  with  reference  to  the  Gas 
Companies  in  case  the  electric  light 
should  be  perfected  for  general  use  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment have  no  general  measure  in  con- 
templation of  that  character.  I  under- 
stand from  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  that  he  proposes  to  refer  various 
Private  Bills  that  have  been  introduced 
this  Session  to  one  strong  Committee, 
who  shall  consider  the  whole  question. 

ARMY  (INDIA)— INCREASED  EXPENSES. 

QUESTION. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  the  application  for  the  oonsider- 
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able  additions  to  the  garrison  of  India 
in  the  form  of  extra  batteries,  regiments, 
and  battalions,  in  excess  of  the  numbers 
in  the  Estimates  of  the  current  year,  was 
concurred  in  by  the  Council  of  India ; 
and,  whether  India  is  to  bear  the  cost  of 
this  increase  in  the  European  force,  as 
also  for  the  cost  of  the  Native  troops 
specially  raised  for  the  frontier  opera- 
tions ? 

TiiK  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER:  Sir,  I  understand  that  tele- 
grams passed  in  October  last  between 
the  Viceroy  and  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  on  the  subject  of  retaining  in 
India  certain  batteries  of  Royal  Artillery 
which  would  in  the  ordinary  course  have 
come  home  in  the  winter.  It  was  de- 
cided that  two  batteries  should  be  so 
detained,  and  that  three  garrison  bat- 
teries be  sent  out  instead  of  two  horse 
batteries  which  otherwise  would  have 
gone.  Those  telegrams,  I  am  informed, 
were  submitted  in  the  usual  course  for 
the  information  of  the  Council ;  but  the 
proposals  were  not  formally  laid  before 
the  Council  for  approval.  I  am  not 
aware  whether  any  distinction  will  be 
made  between  one  class  of  expenditure 
and  another. 

SPAIN  — THE    "LARK"    AND    THE 
"  OCTAVIA."— QFE^TION. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Forei^ 
Affairs,  Whether  there  is  any  likelihood 
of  a  settlement  of  the  claims  against 
the  Spanish  Government  arising  out  of 
the  seizure  of  the  *'Lark"  and  the 
*'Octavia";  and,  whether  there  is  any 
objection  to  laying  the  Correspondence 
in  both  cases  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  The  Spanish  Go- 
vernment has  adhered  to  its  refusal  to 
give  compensation  in  the  case  of  the 
Lark;  and,  in  view  of  the  conflicting 
nature  of  the  evidence  in  the  case,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  do  not  feel  justi- 
fied in  pressing  the  claim  any  further. 
I  have  no  objection  to  lay  the  Papers  on 
the  Table,  except  that  they  are  very 
voluminous.  If  any  hon.  Members  wish  to 
see  them  they  are  quite  at  their  disposal. 
With  regard  to  the  Octavia,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  reason  to  hope 
that  a  satisfactory  solution  will  be  arrived 
at  between  the  two  Governments ;  but» 
as  the  matter  is  still  under  disoussioii,  I 
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do  not  think  it  would  be  desirable  to 
present  Papers  to  Parliament  at  present 
upon  this  subject. 

DIVINITY  SCHOOL,  DUBLIN   UNH^R- 
SITY.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  PLUNKET  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  Report  of  the  Dublin 
University  Commission  (1878),  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  is  prepared  to  make 
any  proposals  with  a  view  to  the  future 
management  and  support  of  the  Divi- 
nity School,  connected  with  Trinity 
College,  and  the  University  of  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  subject  referred  to  was  now 
engaging  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  if  his  hon.  Friend  will  kindly 
repeat  his  Question  in  a  week's  time 
he  hoped  to  be  able  to  answer  it. 

HER  ROYAL  HIGHNESS  THE  GRAND 
DUCHESS  OF  HESSE  (PRINCESS  ALICE). 

HER  majesty's  ANSWER    TO   THE   ADDRESS 
OF    16tH    DECEMBER,    1878. 

The  VICE  CHAMBERLAIN  of  HER 
MAJESTY'S  HOUSEHOLD  (Viscount 
Barrington)  reported  Her  Majesty's 
Answer  to  the  Address  [16th  December 
1878],  asfolloweth:  — 

I  thank  you  sincerely  for  your  loyal  and 
dutiful  Address,  and  especially  for  the  affectionate 
expression  of  your  condolence  with  me  on  the  loss 
of  My  beloved  Daughter. 

It  is  highly  gratifying  to  Me  to  feel  assured  of 
the  interest  which  you  take  in  everything  that 
concerns  Me  and  My  Family,  and  of  your  loyalty 
to  My  Throne,  as  well  as  your  attachment  to  My 
Pei'son. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  PAPERS. 
question. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
asked  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Whether  care  would  be  taken  that  the 
Papers  on  the  South  African  Question 
should  be  presented  to  Members  of 
Parliament  as  soon  as  possible  ?  In 
explanation,  he  might  state  that  he  un- 
derstood the  Papers  which  had  been 
presented  to  most  hon.  Members  that 
(Monday)  morning  were  in  possession 
of  the  Press  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
not  only  so,  but  copies  of  them  were 
seen  in  some  of  the  dubs.     There  might 


be  some  conyenience  in  the  Papers 
being  sent  to  the  Press ;  but  he  thought 
care  should  be  taken  that  they  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  Members  of  Parlia- 
ment as  soon.  It  was  only  fair  that 
such  information  should  be  communi- 
cated to  hon.  Members  at  the  earliest 
possible  date. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  that  matter  should 
be  attended  to.  He  was  not  aware  that 
what  the  noble  Marquess  described  had 
occurred,  and  he  hardly  supposed  that 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Colonial  Se- 
cretary, who  was  not  then  in  his  place, 
could  have  known  of  it.  But  the  Go- 
vernment would  do  what  they  could  to 
put  such  Papers  as  soon  as  possible  in 
the  hands  of  Members.  He  understood 
that  another  batch  of  Papers  were  to  be 
laid  on  the  Table  in  the  course  of  a 
week  or  so,  and  they  would,  no  doubt, 
be  printed  and  distributed  as  quickly  as 
possible. 


MOTIONS. 


ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

'*  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  postponed 
until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  relating  to  tho 
Business  of  the  House." — {Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.) 

SiK  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  that 
sufficient  Notice  had  not  been  given  of 
the  Resolutions  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  proposed  to  submit  to 
the  House  with  reference  to  the  Business 
of  the  House  to  enable  hon.  Members 
to  deal  satisfactorily  with  the  subject 
that  night.  An  opportunity  had  not 
been  given  for  placing  Amendments  on 
the  Paper ;  and,  therefore,  if  they  went 
on  with  the  debate  that  evening,  they 
would  have  to  discuss  proposals  of  tho 
greatest  importance  which  they  had  not 
seen  until  they  were  suddenly  sprung 
upon  them.  It  was  desirable  that  more 
time  should  bo  given  for  their  toni*idera- 
tion.  On  Committees  of  this  kind  the 
Government  of  the  day  was  always 
very  largely  represented.  There  were 
originally  five  right  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
a  Committee  of  15  ;  and  when  the  Com- 
mittee was  increased  to  1 7,  it  included 
only  three  independent  Members  of  the 
Opposition  sitting  below  the  Gangwaj^. 
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All  of  these  latter  differed  from  the 
Report,  which,  therefore,  did  not  come 
before  the  House  with  the  weight  which 
it  would  possess  had  it  been  unani- 
mously adopted.  There  were  other 
reasons  for  postponing  the  considera- 
tion of  these  Kesolutions  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer.  Many  hon. 
Members  were  of  opinion  that  they 
ought  to  be  discussed  in  a  Committee  of 
the  Whole  House  rather  than  in  the 
House  itself,  with  the  ^Speaker  in  the 
Chair.  No  doubt  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  was  Chairman  of  the 
Select  Committee,  and  whose  own  Re- 
solutions many  of  these  were,  must  take 
the  leading  part  in  the  discussions ;  and 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  be  able 
to  fipeak  as  often  as  hepleased  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  Besides, 
it  would  be  more  in  accordance  with 
precedent  that  Notice  should  be  given 
of  Amendments;  and  for  this  reason, 
also,  it  was  desirable  that  the  considera- 
tion of  the  question  should  be  post- 
poned. The  original  proposals  laid  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee  had  not  been 
published  with  the  evidence,  and  were 
not  in  the  possession  of  the  House. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  the 
noble  Ijord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
and  the  Members  for  Chester,  Sand- 
wich, North  Warwickshire,  Glasgow, 
and  Cambridge  University  all  sub- 
mitted schemes,  which,  if  the  Resolu- 
tions were  proceeded  with  to-night, 
would  probably  be  proposed  in  the  shape 
of  Amendments.  Sufficient  time  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  given  to  enable  those 
Gentlemen  to  place  their  Amendments 
on  the  Paper. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE:  I  must 
second  the  appeal  made  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke).  A  discussion 
of  this  sort  is  a  delicate  and  difficult 
one  ;  it  is  far  more  wide-reaching  than, 
perhaps,  any  of  us  imagine.  Therefore, 
it  ought  to  be  entered  upon  not  only 
with  calmness,  but  without  any  possible 
feeling  of  grievance.  This  first  pro- 
posal of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
goes  much  further  than  those  who  have 
not  studied  this  subject  can  have  any 
idea  of,  for  it  indirectly  affects  our  pro- 
ceedings on  all  days.  There  were  various 
proposals  submitted  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee for  altering  our  Rule  of  Monday 
Suppl}'.  Some  restricted  the  liberties 
of  hon.  Members  more  than  others.  For 
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reasons  that  may  be  perfectly  right,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  selected, 
and  induced  the  Committee  to  adopt,  an 
extreme  proposal  —  that  one  which 
limited  the  independence  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers the  most.  This  extreme  proposal 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  has  embodied 
in  his  first  Resolution.  I  think,  there- 
fore, we  have  a  claim  for  ample  time. 
I  was  one  of  the  few  Members  present 
before  Christmas,  when  an  interlocutory 
debate  on  the  question  was  unexpectedly 
started  by  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate).  On 
that  occasion,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer gave  the  ordinary  stereotyped 
intimation  that  Resolutions  upon  the 
Business  of  the  House  would  be  brought 
forward  during  the  Session ;  but  cer- 
tainly it  did  not  occur  to  me,  or  to  any- 
one else,  that  that  promise  would  be  re- 
deemed by  taking  the  very  earliest  pos- 
sible opportunity  of  doing  so.  As  my 
hon.  Friend  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  says, 
the  Notice  of  these  Resolutions  is  so 
short  that  hon.  Members  have  not  had 
a  fair  chance  of  placing  Amendments  on 
the  Paper,  for  they  had  only  Friday, 
Three  or  four  hon.  Members,  myself 
amongst  the  number,  have  put  Amend- 
ments dowu  ;  but  the  House  generally 
has  not  had  an  opportunity  of  study inj^ 
these  Resolutions  and'  considering 
Amendments.  For  my  own  part,  I  con- 
fess that,  instead  of  reading  more 
pious  books  on  Sunday,  my  attention 
during  much  of  yesterday  was  bestowed 
upon  the  Blue  Book.  It  is  idle  to 
say  that  that  Blue  Book  appeared  be- 
fore the  close  of  last  Session.  Practi- 
cally, Members  are  not  expected  to  take 
up  a  past  Session's  Blue  Book  till  the 
consideration  of  the  matters  contained 
in  it  approaches ;  while  our  duty  has 
lately  led  us  rather  to  study  those  re- 
lating to  Afghanistan,  to  Turkey,  and, 
unhappily,  to  South  Africa.  Under 
these  circumstances,  would  it  not  be  only 
fair,  as  a  matter  of  equity,  to  give  us  a 
little  more  than  from  Friday  morning  to 
Monday  evening  to  study  these  Resolu- 
tions, and  not  so  long  as  that  for  the 
Amendments  upon  them  ?  I  trust  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  will 
assent  to  the  suggestion  of  my  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  and  not 
send  us  into  the  discussion  with  a  sense 
of  something  like  irritation. 

MR.MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  he  was 
very  anxious  to  support  his  hon.  Friend 
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"Your  Excellency  may  rest  ossnred  that 
every  care  is  taken  to  secure  safety  of  camp 
followers,  and  that  no  undue  severity  has  been 
or  will  be  exercised  in  our  dealings  with  the 
people.  The  result  of  our  short  sojourn  in 
Kuram  is  more  satisfactory  than  I  could  have 
hoped,  and  the  punishment  inflicted  here  on  the 
7th  inst.  was  not  more  than  the  occasion  deserved, 
and  the  safety  of  the  force  necessitated.  Every- 
thing is  quitting  down  now,  and  I  hope  we  shall 
have  no  more  trouble.  Had  I  been  less  prompt 
it  might  have  been  different." 

And  on  the  13tli  he  adds — 

"  The  people  have  had  a  severe  lesson.  But 
as  they  are  being  treated  with  the  greatest 
kindness  and  consideration,  they  are  rapidly 
becoming  reassured." 

As  to  the  details  mentioned  by  the  cor- 
respondent of  The  Standard^  I  must  ask 
the  House  to  suspend  its  judgment  until 
we  receive  General  Bobert's  Report; 
but,  although  our  forces  have  been  much 
exposed  to  marauding  attacks,  I  have 
reason  to  think  that  General  Eoberts  is 
as  anxious  as  anyone  could  be  to  inflict 
as  little  punishment  for  such  outrages  as 
is  consistent  with  justice  and  with  secu- 
rity. 


ISLAND    OF    CYPRUS  — THE    LAW    OF 
ENGLAND.— QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  JAMES  asked  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  If  he  would  state  to  the  House, 
whether  any  Ordinance  has  been  pub- 
lished in  Cyprus  by  virtue  of  which  the 
Law  of  England  will  be  administered  to 
hybrid  subjects  in  that  island ;  and,  if 
so,  the  date  of  such  Ordinance ;  if  such 
Ordinance  has  been  published,  what 
Law  was  administered  in  Cyprus  prior 
to  its  publication  and  since  its  occupa- 
tion by  English  troops ;  to  what  law  are 
tlie  Christian  people  of  other  nations  re- 
piding  in  Cyprus  now  subjected ;  do  Her 
Majesty's  Government  claim  to  exclude 
the  jurisdiction  of  other  States  over  their 
own  subjects  in  Cyprus;  and,  whether 
an  English  barrister  was  by  the  High 
Commissioner  refused  permission  to 
appear  on  behalf  of  an  English  subject 
in  a  Court  of  Justice  in  Cyprus  without 
the  permission  of  the  Turkish  Minister 
of  Justice  ;  and,  if  so,  whether  such  re- 
fusal meets  with  the  approval  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government? 

Me.  BOURKE  :  Yes,  Sir,  a  temporary 
Ordinance  has  been  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lative Council  of  Cyprus  establishing  a 
High  Court.      In  that  High  Court  jus- 
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tioe  will  be  adnunistered  in  accordance 
with  the  law  of  England,  as  far  as  cir- 
cumstances will  admit,  and  this  Court 
will  exercise  jurisdiction  over  British 
subjects  and  foreigners.  The  Ordi- 
nance was  made  on  December  21  last, 
and  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House.  With  regard  to  the  next 
Question,  the  law  administered  in 
Cyprus  prior  to  the  publication  of  this 
Ordinance  was  that  embodied  in  the 
Ottoman  Codes  ;  but  provision  has  been 
made  for  the  attendance  of  the  British 
Commissioners  at  the  trial  of  all  civil 
and  criminal  cases  to  see  that  justice  is 
done.  As  to  the  third  and  fomrth  Ques- 
tions, the  answer  I  have  given  to  the  first 
Question  will  answer  generally  both  of 
them ;  but  I  must  also  say  that  it  would 
be  unsatisfactory  to  give  a  summary  of 
the  exact  state  of  things  under  the  new 
law  in  answer  to  a  Question.  As  to  the 
last  Question,  an  English  barrister  was 
refused  permission  to  appear  in  a  Court 
of  Justice  on  the  g^round  that,  according 
to  the  Turkish  law,  it  is  necessary  that 
the  advocates  practising  in  these  Courts 
should  submit  themselves  to  the  regu- 
lations of  the  Ministry  of  Justice.  That 
decision  was  arrived  at  by  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  under  the  circumstances 
his  conduct  has  been  approved  of  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government.  But  I  may 
add  that  before  the  High  Court,  now 
established  under  a  temporary  law, 
barristers  will  be  able  to  pi'actise  pro- 
vided always  they  are  duly  qualified. 
I  may  also  mention  that  the  measures 
which  have  hitherto  been  taken  to 
secure  the  proper  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  the  Island  are  of  a  temporary 
character,  and  a  comprehensive  scheme 
of  judicial  reform  and  re-organization  is 
now  receiving  the  careful  consideration 
of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 

Sir  HENRY  JAMES  asked.  Whether 
the  hon.  Gentleman  would  answer  more 
explicitly  the  fourth  Question,  with  re- 
ference to  the  jurisdiction  of  other 
States  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE :  Sir,  the  Ordinance 
which  has  just  been  passed  has  not  yet 
come  into  operation,  nor  am  I  aware 
that  it  has  been  published.  All  I  can 
say  is  that  it  has  been  passed  by  the 
Legislative  Assembly  simply.  At  pre- 
sent Her  Majesty's  Government  have 
not  seen  it  in  the  form  in  which  it  has 
been  passed.  I  am  sorry  that  I  cannot 
answer  the   Question    more  definitely, 
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timo  had  come  for  the  appointment  of 
a  Committee,  and  last  year  it  was  ap- 
pointed. On  tlie  24th  of  January  last 
year  his  right  hon.  Friend  moved 
for  the  appointment  of  a  C  uimittee, 
and  the  House  agreed  to  it  with- 
out a  dissentient  voice.  A  good  deal  of 
consideration  was  given  as  to  the  Gen- 
tlemen who  should  be  selected,  and  on 
the  25th  of  February  his  right  hon. 
Friend  nominated  the  Members  of  the 
Committee.  They  sat  from  the  5th  of 
April  to  the  5th  of  July,  on  tlie  6th  they 
agreed  to  their  Keport,  and  the  Keport 
was  presented  to  the  House  on  the  8th 
of  July.  Seven  months  had  since  then 
elapsed,  during  which  hon.  Members 
had  had  plenty  of  opportunities  for  con- 
sidering the  Keport;  and  if  they  were 
not  now  prepared  to  make  up  their 
minds  with  reference  to  the  subject,  he 
would  be  glad  to  know  when  they  would 
be  ready  to  give  an  opinion  upon  it  ? 
It  appeared  to  him  one  of  the  most  un- 
reasonable requests  that  coidd  be  made 
to  ask  for  further  time  for  consideration. 
He  urged  the  House,  if  it  intended  to 
do  any  Business  this  Session,  to  consider 
the  Kesolutions  which  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  called  on  them  to  take 
in  hand.  It  was  not  now  the  first  week 
of  February,  but  the  third.  On  Thurs- 
day next  the  Government  would  intro- 
duce the  new  Military  Code,  which 
must  be  passed  by  the  2otli  of  April.  He 
would  ask,  therefore,  whether  there  was 
any  time  to  be  lost  ? 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Chelsea  had  attributed  to  him  the 
remark  that  when  both  front  Benches 
above  the  Gangway  agreed  upon  any- 
thing they  were  sure  to  be  wrong.  That 
was  a  somewhat  sweeping  remark,  and 
he  did  not  recollect  having  made  it.  But 
if,  on  the  present  occasion,  the  two  front 
Benches  concurred  in  approving  the  Ee- 
solutions  that  were  about  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  House  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  he  was  quite  prepared 
to  accept  the  responsibility  of  the  ob- 
servation which  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  had  attributed  to 
him.  The  objections  to  proceeding  with 
the  discussion  of  the  Besolutions  were 
so  stj'ong  that  he  hoped  the  Chancellor 
of  tlie  Exchequer  would  yield  to  the 
appeal  which  had  been  made  to  him. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  there  was  no 
couiplaiiit  against  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  for  putting  his  Besolutions 
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on  the  Paper  at  the  very  beginning 
of  the  Session.  The  complaint  was  that 
so  extremely  brief  an  interval  was  al- 
lowed between  their  appearance  on  the 
Paper  and  their  proposed  discussion,  and 
that  so  little  time  was  given  for  the 
preparation  of  Amendments.  If  they 
were  driven  to  discuss  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer's  propositions  now, 
many  Amendments  woidd  have  to  be 
considered  which  were  not  in  print, 
and  the  scope  of  which  they  could 
not,  therefore,  fairly  appreciate.  What 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
done  had  the  appearance  of  taking  the 
House  by  surprise,  although  he  ac- 
quitted him  of  the  intention  of  doing  so. 
To  allow  time  for  Amendments,  he  urged 
there  shoidd  be  delay. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE:  Sir,  I  would 
humbly  represent  to  hon.  ^fembers  that 
there  is  no  real  foundation  for  the  alle- 
gation that  the  proposals  made  by  the 
Government  have  taken  the  House  by 
surprise.  At  the  commencement  of  the 
Session  before  Chiistmas,  I  immediately 
put  it  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  that  if  the 
House  believed  with  its  Committee  that 
it  had  not  the  time  for  its  Business,  that 
it  lacked  means  for  facilitating  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House,  it  was  most  desirable 
that  the  alteration  of  its  Hules  should 
be  considered,  and,  if  approved,  adopted 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Saesion. 
This  is  no  new  subject.  Having  heard 
from  the  then  Leader  of  the  House, 
in  1875,  that  he  was  unwilling  to  sanc- 
tion the  appoiutinent  of  a  Committee  on 
the  Public  Business  of  the  House,  I 
liroposed  a  Resolution  upon  this  subject, 
im  the  19th  of  February,  1875,  now 
four  years  ago.  Hon.  Members  will 
admit  that  this  subject  has  been  before 
them  ever  since.  The  circumstances, 
the  history  of  the  Sessions  of  1876  and 
1877,  or  of  that  of  the  early  part  of  last 
Session,  cannot  have  passed  from  their 
recollection  ;  and  though  I  admit,  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry),  that  one  duty  of  the 
House  is  to  represent  the  feelings  of  the 
people,  I  ask  the  House  to  remember  that 
the  progress  of  Public  Business  has  been 
impeded  during  the  last  three  Sessions. 
By  proposing  these  Besolutions,  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  is  (mly  redeeming  the 
pledge  he  gave  when  the  House  met 
before  Christmas;  and  he  has  fulfilled 
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his   promise  at   a  time  when   it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  hon.  Member — who 
can  recollect,  as  I  do,  former  discussions 
and  the  adoption  of  Amendments  in  the 
Rules  of  the  House — that  it  is  essential 
to  discuss  and,  if  approved  of,  to  adopt 
the  Amendments  of  these  Rules,  for  the 
proper  conduct  of  Public  Business,  early 
in  the  Session.     I  am  perfectly  aware 
that  some  of  these  proposals  appear  to 
fetter  the  action  of  the  non-official  Mem- 
bers of  the  House.     There  is  no  hon. 
Member  of  the  House  who  has  shown 
greater  dislike  to  coercion  of  this  kind 
than  I  have  ;  but  I  cannot  conceal  from 
myself  that  the   course  of    legislation 
has  been  to  centralize  local  administra- 
tion largely  in  the  hands  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers.     The  control  of  almost 
every  branch  of  that  which  was  formerly 
considered  local  administration — such  as 
that  of    Prisons   and  Education  —  has 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment.    Upon   this   Her  Majesty's  Mi- 
nisters found  a  claim  for  more  of  the 
time  of  this  House.     I  think  it  is  politic 
to  give  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  more  of 
our  time,  because  otherwise  the  House 
could    exercise    no   control   over   these 
spheres   of  administration   which   have 
been   recently  placed   in   the  hands  of 
the  Government.     No  one  w^ould  regret 
more. than  I  do  that  any  hon.  Member 
should  be  taken  by  surprise  ;  but  I  do 
humbly  submit  that   there   are   strong 
grounds  for  proceeding  in  this  matter 
early  in  the  Session. 

Mr.  WALTER  suggested  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  meet 
many  of  the  difficulties  which  were  felt 
by  several  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House  if  he  would  consent  to  have 
the  Resolutions  considered  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House.  It  would  other- 
wise, he  believed,  be  impossible  to  dis- 
cuss them  with  that  freedom  which  was 
necessary  in  dealing  with  proposals  of 
such  a  nature.  He  made  the  sugges- 
tion, he  might  add,  with  less  hesitation, 
because  his  experience  in  that  House 
led  him  to  arrive  at  a  conclusion  some- 
what different  from  some  of  his  hon. 
Friends  who  sat  on  the  Benches  opposite 
with  regard  to  the  merits  of  the  Reso- 
lutions. He  was  one  of  those  who  was  dis- 
posed to  think  that  the  facilities  which  at 
present  existed  for  occasioning  delay  and 
obstructing  the  passing  not  only  of  Go- 
vernment measures,  but  Bills  of  every  de- 
scription, were  greater  than  was  at  all 


expedient.  He  was,  therefore,  inclined 
to  look  favourably,  on  the  whole,  on 
proposals  which  would  impose  some  re- 
strictions on  those  facilities ;  although 
when  the  Resolutions  were  brought  for- 
ward ho  might  have  occasion  to  say  a 
few  words  as  to  one  or  two  points  in 
which,  in  his  opinion,  they  stood  in 
need  of  amendment.  But  he,  at  all 
events,  thought  that  in  discussing  Reso- 
lutions of  such  importance  the  utmost 
latitude  and  freedom  should  be  allowed 
to  every  hon.  Member ;  while  the  object 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  in  view  would,  he  believed,  be  fa- 
cilitated by  bringing  them  forward  in 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  if  the  objectof  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea  and  those  by  whom 
he  was  supported  was  to  put  off  altoge- 
ther the  discussion  of  the  Resolutions, 
the  course  which  they  had  taken  was 
perfectly     intelligible,    and    one    upon 
which  it  would  be  desirable  to  test  the 
feeling  of  the  House.     If,  however,  they 
and  the  great   majority  of  the   House 
were  of  opinion  that  some  alteration  was 
required  in  the  mode  of  conducting  its 
Business,  then   the   only    question  was 
whether  the  present  was  a  convenient 
time  for  taking  the  discussion  ?     Now, 
for  his  own  part,  he  ventured  to  think 
that  the  House  would  lose  all  chance  of 
being    able    definitely    to    discuss    the 
Resolutions  if  it  allowed  the  opportunity 
which  offered  itself  that  evening  to  pa.ss. 
The    House    had    hardly    begun — had 
hardly  yet  got  into  the  full  play  of  its 
legislative  work ;  and  there  was,  there- 
fore, an  opportunity  that  evening  of  dis- 
cussing a  question  which  was  of  great 
interest  and  of  importance  in  relation 
to  the  transaction  of  the  whole  Business 
of  the  House.     He  ventured  to  say  that 
Members  were   quite   as  competent  to 
proceed  with  the   consideration  of  the 
question  at   the  present  time   as   they 
would  be  a  fortnight  hence.     The  Re- 
solutions were  not  of  a  startling  charac- 
ter.    If  they  had  not  been  considered 
before  there  would  have  been  some  rea- 
son in  saying  that  time  was  required  for 
the  purpose  of  studying  and  mastering 
them ;  but  when  Members  observed  what 
the  Resolutions  really  were,  they  would 
find  that  there  was  only  one  that  could 
be  said  to  be  at  all  of  a  novel  character. 
And  with  regard  to  that  particular  Re- 
Bolution,  there  would  be  no  wish  on  the 
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part  of  the  Government  to  press  it  for- 
ward unduly ;  but  with  respect  to  the 
first,  second,  and  third  Hesolutions,  if 
they  had  not  been  before  them  in  pre- 
cisely the  same  words,  they  liad,  at  all 
events,  been  several  times  before  them 
in  an  analogous  form.  They  had,  there- 
fore, not  only  had  a  knowledge  of  their 
character  and  bearing,  but  they  had  had 
a  certain  amount  of  experience  of  how 
proposals  of  the  kind  before  them  were 
worked.  The  question  had  been  con- 
sidered time  after  time ;  so  that  it  was 
inconsistent  with  the  recollection  of  the 
House  for  any  Member  to  say  that  the 
House  was  taken  by  surprise  by  their 
introduction  now.  He  altogether  dis- 
claimed the  sort  of  idea  which  seemed  to 
be  entertained  by  several  Members  to 
the  effect  that  there  was  an  antagonism 
between  the  Government  and  the  House 
in  the  matter,  and  that  the  Government 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  the  Oppo- 
sition and  wished  to  gain  an  advantage 
over  them.  That  was  not  a  fair  sugges- 
tion to  make  against  the  Government. 
Thoy  were  interested — as  the  whole 
House  were  interested — in  getting  the 
Business  of  the  House  properly  con- 
ducted with  economy  of  time,  and  in  a 
manner  most  convenient  to  the  Mem- 
bers. It  was  with  the  view  of  getting 
the  Business  so  conducted  that  the  Eeso- 
lutions  before  them  had  been  brought 
forward,  containing,  as  they  did,  the 
best  suggestions  they  could  think  of  with 
that  view  ;  but,  of  course,  it  was  open 
to  any  Member  to  make  suggestions  by 
way  of  Amendment  upon  them.  They 
were  perfectly  able  to  discuss  them  as 
they  stood ;  and  he  could  see  no  advan- 
tage in  going  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House  upon  them. 

The  Maequess  of  HAETINGTON 
said,  he  was  not  sure,  after  the  opinion 
which  had  been  expressed  as  to  the  re- 
sult of  the  concurrence  of  those  who  sat 
on  the  two  front  Benches,  that  he  would 
do  much  service  in  rising  to  support  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  must,  however,  say 
that,  ingenious  though  the  arguments 
of  the  lion.  Member  for  Chelsea  and 
others  might  be,  they  seemed  to  him  to 
be  outweighed  by  one  or  two  practical 
considerations.  The  first  was  that  the 
House  had  absolutely  nothing  else  to 
do  that  evening,  and  a  large  number  of 
Members  were  prepared  to  enter  into 
the  discussion  of  tne  subject;  and  the 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 


second  that  if  hon.  Members  were  pre- 
pared to  take  into  consideration  any 
alteration  in  the  Bules  and  Forms  of 
procedure  it  was  desirable  that  that 
should  be  done  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment,  so  that  the  [Resolutions  might 
be  dealt  with  on  their  own  merits,  and 
should  not  be  introduced  in  the  middle 
of  the  Session,  when  it  might  be  urged 
that  they  had  been  brought  forward 
with  reference  to  some  particular  cir- 
cumstances. The  first,  he  might  add, 
and  the  most  important  of  the  Hesolu- 
tions, related  to  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  as  Notice  had  been  ^ven  that  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  woidd  be  taken  on 
Monday  next— and  it  was  impossible  to 
blame  the  Government  for  seeking  to 
enter  on  that  important  portion  of  the 
Business  before  them  as  soon  as  possible 
— it  was,  in  his  opinion,  most  desirable 
that  any  alteration  made  in  tliat  respect 
sliould  be  made  before  next  week. 
These  practical  considerations  appeared 
to  him  to  be  of  greater  importance  than 
the  arguments  which  had  been  urged  in 
favour  of  delay. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M*KENNA  urged  the 
advantages  of  having  the  Besolutions 
discussed  in  Committee,  since  it  was  de- 
termined to  proceed  at  once  with  the 
consideration  of  them.  In  a  discussion 
such  as  that  which  now  engaged  the 
House,  where  verbal  Amendments  con- 
stituted the  chief  Business,  it  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  understand  the 
reasons  for  using  particular  words,  if 
one  were  not  to  have  the  latitude  of  in- 
quiry and  explanation  consistent  with 
the  Rules  of  a  Committee,  but  not  so 
with  the  Rules  of  Debate  in  the  House. 

Mr.  GORST  urged  the  same  point, 
as  otherwise  it  would  be  a  case  of  Hob- 
son's  choice.  The  House  must  either 
accept  the  new  Rules  or  rest  content 
with  those  already  in  force. 

Mr.  SYNAN  complained  that  the 
course  taken  by  the  Government  would 
deprive  the  House  of  the  opportunity  of 
considering  Amendments  on  these  Re- 
solutions, and  hoped  the  Government 
would  yet  agree  to  consider  them  in 
Committee.  In  a  week's  time  thej 
would  be  better  able  to  give  their  opi- 
nion on  the  points  raised  by  them. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  reminded  the  House 
that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee 
on  Public  Business  was  dated  July  8, 
and  that  the  Resolutions  now  before  the 
House  were  a  portion  of  those  recom- 
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mended  by  the  Committee.  He  was 
not  himself  in  favour  of  the  Eesolu- 
tions;  but  he  could  not  contend  that 
the  House  had  been  taken  by  sur- 
prise. He  should  oppose  every  one  of 
them  except  the  5th  and  6th.  For  him- 
self, he  thought  that  they  required  no 
further  facilities  for  legislation;  and 
that  if  the  Government  passed  a  Mutiny 
Bill  and  a  Criminal  Code  Bill,  besides 
the  discussions  that  would  take  place  on 
financial  subjects,  they  would  have  done 
very  well.  He  thought  the  Resolutions 
should  be  considered  in  Committee. 

Mb.  RYLANDS  said,  he  must  con- 
fess he  was  somewhat  disappointed  at 
the  remarks  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  He  could  quite  understand 
that  the  Government  was  determined  to 
pass  these  Resolutions  in  their  entirety ; 
but  if  the  Government  were  inclined  to 
give  the  House  a  full  and  sufficient 
opportunity  of  considering  the  Resolu- 
tions— not  with  the  alternative  of  accept- 
ing or  rejecting  them,  but  with  the  op- 
portunity, it  might  be,  of  making  im- 
provements in  them — then  he  must  say 
he  was  disappointed  that  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  had  not  fallen  in  with 
the  suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  that  the  House  should  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  upon  the  Reso- 
lutions. He  rose  for  the  purpose  of  sub- 
mitting a  formal  Notice  to  the  House, 
as  an  Amendment  to  the  proposition  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer — 

' '  That  this  House  will  forthwith  resolve 
itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider  the  Reso- 
lutions of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  Business  of  the  House." 

He  even  yet  entertained  the  hope  that 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  fa- 
vourably consider  the  Amendment.  Of 
course,  it  was  quite  true  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea  would  be  willing  to 
throw  the  Resolutions  over  entirely,  and 
he  dared  say  there  were  other  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  were  of  the  same  opi- 
nion. He  hoped  that  those  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen would  not  hesitate  to  vote  for 
going  into  Committee  ;  because  it  would 
be  quite  open  to  them — or  to  others  who 
thought  that  due  time  had  not  been 
given  for  the  consideration  of  the  Reso- 
lutions— to  move  at  once  to  report  Pro- 
gress. But  the  point  which  struck  him 
as  one  of  considerable  difficulty  in  read- 
ing the  Blue  Book,  which  they  all 
seemed  to  have  been  doing  yesterday^ 


was  this — He  found  himself  placed  in 
considerable  difficulty  from  the  fact  that 
throughout  the  Blue  Book  references 
were  made  to  important  suggestions 
which  were  put  before  the  Comraittco, 
but  with  which  he  was  entirely  unfa- 
miliar. The  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope) 
was  fully  alive  to  the  whole  question, 
having  sat  upon  the  Committee  ;  and  he 
(Mr.  Rylands)  was  quite  sure  that  no 
man  could  sit  upon  a  Committee  of  that 
kind  with  greater  advantage.  Well, 
that  hon.  Gentleman  was,  of  course, 
fully  acquainted  with  the  recommenda- 
tions which  were  made  by  the  noble 
Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  and 
other  influential  Members  of  the  Com- 
mittee, and  which  were  printed  for  the 
use  of  Members,  and  which  were  re- 
ferred to  continually  in  the  examina- 
tion of  witnesses,  but  which  were  not  in 
the  possession  of  the  House.  Now,  he 
ventured  to  submit  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  and  the  other  Members 
of  the  Committee  that  it  would  hardly 
be  fair  to  ask  those  outside  the  Com- 
mittee, who  were  anxious  to  come  to 
a  deliberate  and  reasonable  conclusion 
upon  these  recommendations,  to  decide 
without  placing  them  in  the  position  of 
having  the  full  information  which  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  Committee.  He 
said,  further,  that  he  believed  it  would 
be  most  unfortunate  if  the  House  were 
to  proceed  with  this  Business  to-night, 
unless  they  went  into  Committee,  be- 
cause otherwise  they  would  not  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  discussing  the  points 
which  might  be  brought  before  them. 
He  was  not  very  sure  whether  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  having  moved 
the  postponement  oi  the  Orders  of  the 
Day,  might  not  be  called  to  Order  for 
subsequently  making  a  speech,  on  the 
technical  objection  that  he  ought  not 
to  speak  twice.  [^Cries  o/  *'  No  !  "]  He 
observed  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
shook  his  head,  intimating  that  he  was 
not  out  of  Order ;  but,  nevertheless, 
there  was  no  Amendment  before  the 
House  when  he  made  his  speech.  Of 
course,  they  would  none  of  them  object 
to  a  speech  from  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man. They  were  only  too  happy  to 
hear  him  on  the  question,  and  the  very 
arguments  in  favour  of  a  Committee 
was  that,  while  first  one  suggestion  and 
then  another  might  be  made,  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  be  able 
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to  guide  the  House,  by  speaking  as 
often  as  mip^ht  bo  found  necessary.  He 
hoped  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  not  further  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment. He  would  certainly  carry  it  to  a 
division ;  because  he  thought  it  only 
right  that  the  House,  by  resolving  itself 
into  Committee,  should  deal  with  the 
Resolutions  in  a  manner  which  was 
likely  to  secure  their  full  and  proper 
discussion.  The  hon.  Member  concluded 
by  formally  moving  his  Amendment. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. He  observed  that  the  House 
should  be  verv  careful  how  it  voted  these 
proposals  of  the  Government,  which 
tampered  with  the  rights  of  private 
Members,  and  which  they  had  had  no 
time  to  consider. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  Iciive  out  from  the  word  "That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
**  this  House  will  forthwith  resolve  itself  into 
a  Committee  to  consider  the  Kesolutions  of 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House,** — {Mr.  Rij lands ,) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of 
the  Question." 

Mr.  a.  mills  pointed  out  that  they 
would  be  merely  wasting  titne  by  pro- 
ceeding with  the  discussion  of  the  pre- 
liminary question.  The  very  fact  that 
four  Amendments  to  the  Resolutions 
had  been  put  upon  the  Notice  Paper 
was  a  proof  that  the  matter  was  no  sur- 
prise, but  had  been  well  considered  by 
the  Members  of  the  House. 

Mr.  DODSON  observed,  that  Notice 
had  been  given  of  these  Resolutions  on 
Thursday.  The  Notice  appeared  on  the 
Paper  on  Friday,  and  there  had  been 
ample  time  for  considering  what  Amend- 
ments should  be  proposed.  The  pro- 
posals of  the  Government,  moreover, 
were  not  absolutely  new.  The  principal 
one  had  been  discussed  several  times 
before.  During  more  than  one  Session 
they  had  had  actual  experience  of  the 
operation  of  this  Rule,  or  of  one  closely 
resembling  it.  The  difficulty  of  so  pro- 
posing the  first  Amendment  as  not  to 
exclude  others  was  imaginary.  As  to  the 
question  whether  the  matter  should  be 
considered  in  the  House  or  in  Commit- 
tee, he  pointed  out  that  if  it  were  con- 
sidered in  Committee  there  would  be 

Mr.  Rylande 


this  advantage — that  hon.  Members 
could  speak  more  than  once  to  the  same 
question,  and  that  the  Mover  could 
speak  in  defence  of  his  own  Resolution 
as  often  as  he  pleased.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  would  be  no  great  difficulty 
in  conducting  the  discussion  in  the 
House ;  because  it  would  be  open  to 
every  hon.  Member  to  speak  upon  each 
proposition  and  upon  each  Amendment 
to  each  proposition.  At  the  same  time, 
if  it  would  be  more  agreeable  to  hon. 
Members  to  take  the  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee, he  thought  it  would  be  worth 
while  for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  make  this  concession. 

Mr.  GORST  thought  that  owing  to 
the  form  of  the  Resolutions  it  would  be 
better  to  postpone  the  discussion  upon 
them. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
remarked  that  there  was  no  real  diffi- 
culty in  the  form  of  the  Resolution,  and 
it  was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  no 
Amendments  could  be  introduced  if  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Rylands)  was  negatived.  The  Speaker 
could  put  the  Question  that  the  word 
**  whenever"  in  'the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Resolutions  stand  part  of 
the  Question,  aud  if  that  was  carried, 
any  Amendments  could  be  subsequently 
moved.  If  the  House  would  only  now 
consent  to  discuss  the  Amendment  ac- 
tually before  it,  it  would  at  least  be  de- 
cided whether  or  not  the  House  was 
willing  to  make  any  alteration  at  all. 
That  would  be  at  least  one  step  gained. 

Sir  CHARLES  \V.  DILKE  explained 
that  the  Amendment  was  not  so  incon- 
sistent as  it  might  seem,  because  liis 
hon.  Friend  was  obliged  by  the  Forms 
of  the  House  to  insert  in  it  the  word 
'*  forthwith."  That,  however,  could  be 
remedied  by  the  mode  of  putting  tlio 
Question,  and  on  that  gi*ound  he  should 
support  the  Amendment ;  but  he  gave 
Notice  that  he  should  move  to  report 
Progress,  not  in  any  factious  sense,  but 
with  a  view  to  testing  the  opinion  of  the 
House  as  to  whether  they  should  go  on 
with  the  matter  to-night  or  not. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  asked  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  to  explain 
what  the  law  of  the  matter  was,  because 
many  hon.  Members  were  puzzled  by 
the   conflicting   explanations   they   had 

Mb.  ASSHETON  thought  it  would 
be  a  great  waste  of  time  to  discuss  the 
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Eesolutions  in  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House,  if  they  had  afterwards  to  discuss 
them  over  again  on  the  Report.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Exeter  (Mr.  A.  Mills) 
observed  that  the  fact  that  Notice  of 
four  Amendments  had  been  given  was 
proof  that  there  had  been  time  for  put- 
ting Amendments  on  the  Paper;  but 
those  Amendments  related  entirely  to 
negative  points. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  said,  it 
appeared  to  him,  from  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place,  that  nobody 
was  prepared  to  deal  satisfactorily  with 
these  Resolutions  who  had  not  had  the 
advantage  of  sitting  on  the  Select 
Committee.  Even  two  Members  of  the 
Committee  had  pleaded  for  more  time. 
What,  then,  was  to  be  said  for  those 
who  had  not  sat  on  the  Committee  at 
all  ?  The  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had 
pleaded  for  more  time,  and  so  had  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope),  who  was  a  gentleman  of  un- 
doubted piety,  and  he  had  told  them  that 
he  had  been  obliged  to  put  aside  his  piety 
yesterday,  in  order  to  have  a  little  time 
to  read  the  Blue  Book  on  this  subject. 
These  were  features  of  the  discussion 
which  had  impressed  themselves  very 
much  upon  him.  If  he  looked  down  the 
list  of  those  who  wanted  immediate  dis- 
cussion, he  found  that  it  contained  such 
Members  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer and  the  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion— no  doubt  two  most  distinguished 
Members  of  the  House ;  but  it  should 
be  remembered  that  they  were  Mem- 
bers of  the  Select  Committee,  and  knew 
all  that  had  taken  place  there,  while 
other  Members  had  not  yet  had  an  op- 
portunity to  master  what  took  place  be- 
fore that  Committee.  The  Resolutions 
which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
intended  to  move  were  said  to  be  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  Public  Busi- 
ness ;  but,  in  his  opinion,  they  ought  to 
be  called  Resolutions  for  the  purpose  of 
fettering  public  discussion.  If  their  ob- 
ject was  to  get  rid  of  Public  Business 
and  simply  shelve  and  evade  it,  then  he, 
for  one,  must  say  these  Resolutions 
would  accomplish  the  object.  If  an  ad- 
journment took  place,  there  would  be 
an  opportunity  for  hon.  Members  to  put 
other  Amendments  on  the  Paper;  and 
when  the  discussion  took  place  on  some 
fviture  day,  they  would  have  an  oppor- 


tunity of  ascertaining  what  was  the  col- 
lective wisdom  of  the  House  in  refer- 
ence to  the  subject. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  he  should 
have  been  in  favour,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  of  taking  the  discussion 
on  these  Resolutions  in  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House,  but  there  would  be  no  use 
in  doing  that  to-night ;  because,  as 
already  had  been  pointed  out,  many  hon. 
Gentlemen  had  not  yet  had  an  opportu- 
nity of  consideriug  the  details  of  the 
subject,  and  therefore  would  not  be  pre- 
pared to  go  into  those  minute  particu- 
lars which  would  be  raised  in  Commit- 
tee. If  they  went  into  Committee  now, 
there  would,  in  his  humble  opinion,  be 
a  waste  of  time  of  the  most  stupendous 
character.  He  by  no  means  wished  to 
impute  to  the  Government  any  delibe- 
rate intention  to  surprise  the  House. 
No  doubt  it  was  perfectly  true  that  they 
had  been  generally  acquainted  with  this 
neglect  for  a  long  time  past ;  but  they 
were  not  acquainted  with  these  particu- 
lar Rules  which  the  Government  were 
to  propose,  and  it  was  a  surprise  that 
they  should  be  taken  on  this  particular 
day.  It  was  said  the  House  had  had 
sufficient  time  to  consider  the  proposals 
of  the  Government  because  they  were 
put  on  the  Paper  on  Friday.  But,  as 
far  as  Friday  was  concerned,  the  Irish 
Members  had  to  consider  a  matter  of 
the  weightiest  importance  to  their  own 
country,  and  they  had  not  time  on  that 
day  to  consider  these  Resolutions  ;  and, 
therefore,  he  thought  these  were  the 
strongest  reasons  for  not  going  on  with 
the  discussion  to-night. 

Sir  ANDREW  LUSK  thought  that 
the  subject-matter  of  the  Resolutions 
was  so  old  that  they  might  proceed  to 
the  discussion  of  them  at  once,  and 
he  should  invite  the  House  to  endea- 
vour to  do  something  to  amend  its  pro- 
cedure 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  that  the  Re- 
solutions could  not  be  considered  in 
Committee  without  a  great  waste  of 
time.  He  concurred,  also,  in  urging  on 
the  House  the  fact  that  there  had  really 
been  no  time  for  giving  Notice  of 
Amendments. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
course  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  an  attempt  to  curtail  the 
opportunities  of  discussing  g^evances 
before  gbinff  into  Committee  of  Supply. 
The   right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken 
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care  not  to  suggest  anything  in  lieu  of 
lost  opportunities. 

Mr.  O'CLEEY  said,  he  did  not  fear 
to  state  that  the  hurried  discussion  of 
the  proposed  Resolutions  would  excite 
feelings  of  indignation  in  the  public 
mind  thrpughout  Ireland.  It  could  not 
bo  disguised  that  those  Resolutions  were 
aimed  directly  at  the  curtailment  of  the 
privileges  of  the  Irish  Representatives. 
In  taking  this  course,  the  Government 
was  following  out  the  policy  of  hostility 
to  Ireland  with  wliich  it  initiated  the 
present  Session.  On  the  first  night  the 
Government  contemptuously  abandoned 
the  measure  of  University  Education, 
with  which  it  had  excited  the  hopes  of 
the  Irish  people  for  months  previously. 
The  Borough  Franchise  Bill — a  mea- 
sure of  vast  importance  to  Ireland — was 
overwhelmed  by  the  sheer  force  of  num- 
bers summoned  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  by  the  Conservative  Whips. 
But  not  content  with  this,  that  very  oc- 
casion, while  the  Irish  Members  were 
engaged  in  supporting  the  Franchise 
Bill,  and  wore,  in  conse(iuence,  practi- 
cally precluded  fn)in  giving  Notice  of 
Amendments,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer seized  to  fix  to-night  for  his 
first  attempt  to  stifle  free  speech  in  tliat 
House.  And,  accordingly,  in  pursuance 
of  this  policy  of  hostility,  these  Resolu- 
tions were  to  be  forced  upon  them.  He 
was  sure  every  Irish  Representative  pre- 
sent would  deem  it  his  duty  to  give  the 
proposals  of  the  Government  the  most 
determined  and  sustained  resistance. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  would  advert  to  one  or 
two  points  which  had  been  raised  by 
hon.  Members.  He  would  not  say  any- 
thing about  the  point  as  to  whether  he 
was  out  of  Order  in  speaking  a  second 
time,  for  he  had  not  spoken  a  first  time. 
He  would  assume  that  it  was  the  usual 
practice  on  making  a  Motion  for  the 
Mover  to  refrain  from  making  a  speech 
at  the  beginning,  and  to  reserve  any  ob- 
servations he  wished  to  make  until  after- 
wards. But,  setting  aside  that,  he 
wished  to  point  out  that  two  or  three  of 
his  hon.  Friends  had  been  under  a  false 
impression  as  to  the  mode  in  which  it 
would  be  necessary  that  the  decision  of 
the  House  should  be  taken  upon  the 
Resolutions  as  they  were  presented. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst)  thought  it 
would  be  necesftary  for  the  Speaker  to 

Mr,  Mitchell  Henry 


put  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  in  such  a 
form  that  if  that  Amendment  should  be 
rejected  the  first  Resolution  that  he  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  put 
upon  the  Paper  must  be  accepted  with- 
out any  alteration  ;  and  he  suggested 
that  that  difficulty  could  be  got  over  if 
that  question  were  raised  in  Committee 
instead  of  the  Whole  House.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  appre- 
hended it  could  be  raised  either  in  Com- 
mittee or  in  the  Whole  House.  He 
apprehended  it  would  be  in  the  power 
of  the  Speaker  or  of  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  to  put  a  Question  in  such  a 
way  as  to  leave  it  open  to  any  Member 
to  move  an  Amendment  upon  it.  If 
ho  was  wrong  in  that  opinion,  the 
Speaker  could  correct  him.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  a?^  pointed  out  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe  (Mr.  Asshe- 
ton),  that  Resolutions  of  this  kind  had 
to  be  reported ;  that  there  must  be  a 
second  discussion  on  the  Report;  and 
that  any  number  of  Amendments  could 
be  moved  over  again  on  the  Report. 
There  was  only  one  observation  more 
which  he  wished  to  make,  and  that  was 
that  on  the  present  occasion  they  were 
proceeding  in  the  ordinary  way,  or  at 
least  in  the  spirit  of  the  ordinary  way 
of  conducting  the  Business  of  the  House. 
Monday  was  a  day  on  which  the  Gro- 
vemment  had  precedence  for  their  Busi- 
ness. The  particular  Business  which 
the  Government  proposed  to-day  was 
the  discussion  of  these  Orders ;  and  he 
thought  it  was  rather  hard  that  a  ques- 
tion should  be  raised  as  to  the  propriety 
of  their  putting  down  Business  in  the 
order  which  seemed  to  them  most  con- 
venient to  the  House.  If  these  Resolu- 
tions were  not  taken  into  consideration, 
of  course  he  had  done  his  duty  in  bring- 
ing them  forward,  and  he  must  leave 
the  responsibility  of  such  a  proceeding 
on  the  House  itself.  He  must  ask  the 
House  to  pass  judgment  on  the  Resolu- 
tions in  the  form  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted them. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  As  there  seems  to 
be  some  doubt  as  to  the  course  to  be 
taken  in  putting  this  Question,  perhaps 
the  House  will  allow  me  to  explain.  As 
the  matter  stands  at  present,  there  is 
one  Amendment  only  on  the  Paper  to 
the  first  Resolution  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  be  moved  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley.    If  that  was  the 
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only  Amendment  before  the  House,  it 
would  be  my  duty,  according  to  the 
ordinary  practice,  to  put  the  Question, 
'*  That  the  words  proposed  to  be  left 
out  stand  part  of  the  Question."  But 
should  it  come  to  my  knowledge  that 
other  Amendments  are  about  to  be  pro- 
posed, and  that  the  House  desires  that 
these  other  Amendments  should  be  en- 
tertained, it  would  become  my  duty  so 
to  put  the  Question  that  those  Amend- 
ments should  be  open  to  discussion. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  urged  that  there  had 
not  been  sufficient  opportunity  for  con- 
sidering these  Resolutions,  and  that  the 
discussion  should  be  adjourned  till 
Thursday. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  192; 
Noes  75:  Majority  117. — (Div.  List, 
No.  8.) 

Main  Question  put. 

The  House  divided:  —  Ayes  185; 
Noes  53:  Majority  133. — (Div.  List, 
No.  9.) 

Renolrtdj  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  relating 
to  the  Husiness  of  the  House. 


PARLIA^IENT-BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— RESOLUTIONS. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, on  rising  to  move  the  first  of 
tlie  Resolutions  which  stood  in  his  name, 
said,  he  thought  he  should  consult  the 
convenience  of  the  House  by  making 
his  remarks  as  short  as  possible.  Hon. 
Members  were  aware  that  for  some 
years  past  the  subject  of  carrying  on 
the  Business  of  the  House  had  been  re- 
peatedly under  consideration.  One  ques- 
tion which  had  been  discussed  was  whe- 
ther any  arrangement  could  be  made  to 
secure  certainty  in  bringing  forward 
the  Estimates.  No  one,  he  supposed, 
doubted  that  the  careful  consideration 
of  the  Estimates  presented  by  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  for  the  acceptance 
of  Parliament  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant functions  of  the  House.  Hon. 
Members  doubtless  cherished,  and  would 
on  no  account  infringe  upon,  the  good 
old  Rule  that  the  consideration  of  griev- 
ances must  precede  the  granting  of  Sup- 
plies, and  that  ample  opportunities 
ought  to  be  given  for  bringing  forward 
matters  of   importance    before    grants 


were  made  of  the  Supplies  asked  for  by 
the  Crown.  But,  according  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  Business  of  the  House  was 
now  conducted,  there  really  was  not  the 
smallest  difficulty  in  bringing  forward 
any  subject  that  was  of  importance 
enough  to  deserve  consideration.  It  was 
frequently  found,  however,  that  in  order 
to  obtain  discussions  on  matters  of  a 
very  minor  character  they  made  for 
themselves  the  greatest  grievances  by 
putting  off  the  discussion  of  large  Esti- 
mates of  expenditure  until  it  was  im- 
possible to  discuss  them  properly,  and 
there  was  so  much  uncertainty  as  to  the 
time  at  which  such  discussions  would  be 
taken  that  the  House  was  not  able  to 
perform  its  proper  duty  of  watching  and 
checking  the  Estimates.  The  Govern- 
ment might  put  down  the  Estimates  for 
Monday,  and  the  whole  evening  might 
be  spent  in  discussing  matters  wholly 
foreign  to  the  subject  before  them,  and 
the  same  might  happen  on  Thursday 
and  the  following  Monday,  and  Mem- 
bers who  had  studied  the  Estimates  and 
wished  to  speak  upon  them,  attending 
at  some  inconvenience,  perhaps,  had  not 
the  opportunity  which  they  ought  to 
have.  At  last  the  Estimates  were  brought 
forward  at  an  hour  when  those  who  had 
charge  of  them  could  not  get  a  proper 
hearing.  He  would  put  it  to  the  econo- 
mists of  the  House,  and  especially  to 
those  Gentlemen  who  sat  below  the 
Gangway  on  the  Opposition  side  of  the 
House,  who  exercised  very  useful  func- 
tions in  criticizing  the  Estimates,  whe- 
ther it  was  not  more  in  their  interest 
than  even  in  the  interest  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  a  plan  should  be  devised  of 
bringing  forward  the  Estimates  with 
something  like  certainty  as  to  the  time  ? 
That  was  the  ground  on  which  he  moved 
the  first  of  these  Resolutions,  which  was 
in  the  following  terms  : — 

"That,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply 
or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stands  as 
the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  a  Monday,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair  without  putting 
any  Question." 

That  was  to  say,  that  there  would  be  no 
facilities  on  those  days  for  moving 
Amendments  before  going  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply.  He  would  point  out  that 
this  was  not  altogether  a  novel  proposi- 
tion. In  the  course  of  the  discussion 
they  had  already  had  the  House  had 
been  reminded  that  something  of  the 
kind  had  not  only  been  several  times 
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proposed,  but  it  had  actually  been 
adopted  for  two  or  three  Sessions.  He 
would  call  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
Irish  Members  who  seemed  to  think 
that  this  Resolution  was  aimed  in  some 
way  at  them  to  the  fact  that  the  follow- 
ing Resolution  was  passed  in  1872  : — 

**  Whenever  Notice  has  been  given  that  Esti- 
mates will  1)0  moved  in  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  the  Committee  stands  as  the  first  Order  of 
the  Day  upon  any  day,  except  Thursday  and 
Friday,  on  which  Government  Orders  have  pre- 
cedonco,  the  Speaker  shall,  when  the  Order  for 
the  Committee  has  been  read,  forthwith  leave 
the  Chair  without  putting  any  Question,  and 
the  House  shall  thereupon  resolve  itself  into 
such  Committee." 

That  was  what  was  now  proposed,  with 
this  exception — 

"  Unloss  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates  re- 
spectively, an  Amendment  be  moved  relating  to 
the  division  of  Estimates  proposed  to  be  con- 
sidered on  that  day." 

That,  of  course,  was  a  considerable 
modification  of  the  proposal,  and  it  was 
one  which,  in  the  course  of  the  discus- 
sion this  evening,  might  be  carefully 
considered.  The  Resolution  in  that 
qualified  form  was  passed  in  1872,  and 
again  in  1 873.  It  was  not  renewed  in  the 
first  two  Sessions  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment ;  but,  in  1876,  it  was  revived  with 
a  modification — the  word  ** first"  was 
left  out,  and  then  the  words  ran  '*  un- 
less on  going  into  Committee,'*  &c., 
**  Amendments  be  moved  relating  to 
the  division  of  the  Estimates  proposed 
to  be  considered  that  day.  There 
was,  of  course,  a  good  deal  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  retaining  the  power  of 
raising  questions  relating  to  the  Esti- 
mates to  be  proposed ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  was  something  to  be  said 
against  it.  It  led  to  a  great  waste 
of  time,  and  perhaps  there  was  less 
excuse  for  it  than  for  introducing  wholly 
extraneous  topics.  Let  them  take,  for 
example,  the  Army  Estimates.  He  had 
noticed  several  times  that  the  ^linister 
who  had  to  introduce  thorn  was  kept 
for  hours  waiting  in  consequence  of  a 
great  many  questions  of  a  miscellaneous 
character  relating  to  the  Estimates  being 
raised  ;  and  the  Minister  was  precluded 
from  giving,  in  a  concise  and  convenient 
form,  explanations  of  his  Estimates, 
which,  to  a  great  extent,  might  have 
answered  by  anticipation  many  of  those 
questions.     He  had  often  seen  the  Secre- 
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tary  of  State  for  War  and  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  kept  waiting  hour  after 
hour ;  and,  in  some  cases,  he  was  obliged 
to  defer  his  statement  to  another  day 
That  was  not  for  the  convenience  of 
the  House,  and  it  would  be  far  better 
that  the  statement  of  the  Minister  should 
be  first  made,  not  for  his  convenience 
or  the  convenience  of  the  Government, 
but  that  the  House  might  have  before 
it  a  fair  explanation  of  what  was  about 
to  be  proposed.  One  of  the  objections 
to  the  House  giving  up  this  power  was 
that  if  it  did  no  convenient  opportunity 
would  be  given  for  raising  great  ques- 
tions of  principle  which  could  not  easily 
be  raised  on  details  of  the  Estimates. 
He  did  not  think  an  experience  of  Par- 
liamentary Business  confirmed  the  idea 
that  the  power  of  raising  such  questions 
depended  on  the  exercise  of  this  privi- 
lege of  speaking  before  the  House  went 
into  Committee.  If  any  such  question 
were  to  be  raised — if,  for  example,  any 
hon .  Gentleman  wished  to  challenge,  as  a 
whole,  the  system  of  our  Army  admini- 
stration or  the  expenditure  in  any  great 
branch  of  the  Civil  Service — there  was 
no  doubt  whatever,  if  it  was  a  matter  of 
real  and  great  importance,  he  would  be 
perfectly  able,  by  giving  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion, to  obtain  a  day  for  the  discussion 
of  such  Notice.  But  if  it  was  a  small 
matter  which  affected  only -some  detail 
of  expenditure,  he  would  be  perfectly 
able,  when  they  came  to  that  detail, 
to  raise  the  question  upon  it.  Of  course, 
it  could  not  be  denied  that  in  any  great 
change  there  would  be  a  sacrifice  of 
something;  but  the  question  was,  would 
not  the  House  gain  a  great  deal  more, 
and  would  not  the  slight  sacrifice  that 
would  be  made  be  compensated  by  the 
advantages  that  would  be  obtained  by 
having  a  fair  and  more  certain  discus- 
sion of  the  Estimates  ?  He  really 
thought  it  was  unnecessary  for  him  to 
say  anything  more  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
posal he  had  made,  and  he  would  there- 
fore venture  to  move  the  Ikfotion. 

Motion  made,  and  (iuOvstion  proposed, 

"That,  whfnevor  the  Committee  of  Supply 
or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stands 
as  the  first  Order  of  the  l>ay  on  a  Monday. 
Mr.  Speaker  liihall  leave  the  Chair  without 
putting  any  que8ti«m."— (J/r.  ChannUor  of  the 
Exche  finer.) 

Mr.  RYLANDS  :  Sir,  the  statement 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
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certainly  been  in  every  respect  a  fair 
statement ;  but  lie  has  admitted  that  the 
Resolution  which  we  are  about  to  dis- 
cuss is  not  even  an  old  friend  with  a 
new  face,  but  is  a  new  Resolution  of  a 
more  stringent  character  than  any  under 
which  the  House  has  been  previously 
placed.  It  is  more  stringent  than  the  Re- 
solution of  1 872 ;  it  is  much  more  stringent 
than  that  of  1876;  and  if  this  Resolu- 
tion is  adopted  by  the  House,  the  effect 
will  be  that  every  Monday  when  Supply 
is  put  down  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day,  Mr.  Speaker  will  forthwith  leave 
the  Chair,  and  there  will  be  no  oppor- 
tunity of  taking  a  discussion  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply  on  the  Esti- 
mates. The  right  hon.  Gentleman  did 
indeed  bring  forward  one  argument  of 
considerable  force.  He  said  that  when 
a  Minister  in  charge  of  a  Department 
has  to  make  a  statement  on  the  Army 
or  Navy  Estimates,  he  is  often  placed 
in  an  inconvenient  position  owing  to  the 
number  of  Motions  that  have  to  be  pre- 
viously disposed  of.  But  admitting  the 
public  inconvenience  of  that  state  of 
things,  it  might  be  met  by  a  much  less 
sweeping  measure  than  that  now  pro- 
posed by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer. In  fact,  it  might  be  met  without 
a  Resolution  at  all ;  if  it  were  under- 
stood to  be  the  wish  of  the  House  on 
making  the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee 
of  Supply  on  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates, the  Minister  might  make  a  state- 
ment. But  I  believe  you.  Sir,  would 
consider  that,  unless  it  were  the  wish  of 
the  House  that  that  change  should  be 
madt^,  the  practice  is  one  that  you  would 
not  encourage  or  perhaps  permit.  But, 
certainly,  if  it  were  thought  desirable, 
the  difficulty  put  in  the  front  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  be 
removed  without  any  Resolution.  This 
Resolution  as  it  stands  applies  not  only 
to  Committees  of  Supply,  but  of  Ways 
and  Means.  It  would  prevent  any  dis- 
cussion on  a  Monday  on  going  into 
either  Committee.  I  recollect,  on  one 
occasion,  that  I  and  other  hon.  Members 
raised  some  question  on  a  Budget  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  and  we  did  so  with  so  much 
effect  that  the  Budget  was  altered,  al- 
though the  Government  had  a  great 
majority  at  the  time.  I  admit  that  there 
are  plausible  reasons  in  favour  of  there 
being  a  greater  attention  paid  to  the 
Estimates,  and,  indeed,  those  were  the 


reasons  which,  in  1872,  led  me  to  support 
the  Resolution  brought  forward  by  the 
then  Government.  When  I  did  so, 
however,  I  was  young  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  my  confidence  in  the  oc- 
cupants of  the  Treasury  Bench  had  not 
been  tempered  by  experience  in  the 
ways  of  the  House.  But  from  what  I 
have  seen  of  the  operation  of  that  Reso- 
lution, I  have  some  reason  to  doubt 
whether  the  reasons  brought  forward  in 
favour  of  it  are  sanctioned  by  expe- 
rience. I  am  sorry  to  see  few  Conserva- 
tive Members  present.  I  should  like 
them  to  oppose  this  Resolution,  because 
it  was  the  practice  of  Conservative 
Members  in  former  Sessions  to  oppose 
such  Resolutions.  Mr.  Disraeli,  in  op- 
position to  a  similar  Motion  in  1862, 
said — 

"If  you  tamper  with,  and  trench  upon,  the 
privileges  which  the  House  of  Commons  has 
hitherto  enjoyed  with  so  much  advantage  to  the 
nation,  you  may  ultimately  find  that  you  have 
raised  tluroughout  the  country  a  spirit  of  discon- 
tent and  dissatisfaction  which  you  will  have 
much  cause  to  regret  and  much  difficulty  in 
allaying.  What  practical  advantage,  I  ask,  do 
you  think  can  flow  from  priggish,  pedantic,  and 
petty  attempts  to  deal  with  the  Rules  of  this 
House  ?  "—[3  Eamard,  clxv.  167.] 

In  subsequent  years  the  Conservative 
Party  had  no  difficulty  in  opposing  Re- 
solutions of  this  kind.  In  1872,  in  op- 
position to  a  less  stringent  Resolution 
than  the  present  proposal,  no  fewer 
than  20  Conservative  Members — after- 
wards Members  of  the  Administration — 
voted  against  it.  The  present  Judge 
Advocate  General  took  a  very  distin- 
guished part  in  opposition  to  the  Reso- 
lution. He  positively  boiled  over  with 
eloquent  indignation  in  denouncing  that 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
to  rob  Parliament  of  its  rights.  If  he 
takes  part  in  this  debate,  I  hope  he  will 
defer  his  speech  until  after  dinner,  when 
there  is  a  greater  number  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers present,  so  that  the  Members  of 
the  present  Parliament  may  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  an  eloquence  fa- 
miliar to  the  Members  of  the  last  Par- 
liament. Then  there  was  another  hon. 
Gentleman,  the  present  Secretary  for 
the  Treasury,  who  took  a  most  important 
part  in  opposition  to  the  Resolution  of 
1872.  In  fact,  he  and  the  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  par  nohile  fratrum^  were 
the  Tellers  against  the  Resolution  of 
1872.  They  had  in  support  of  their 
views  the  voice  and  arguments  of  the 
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right  hon.  Qentleman  the  late  First  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty  (Mr.  Hunt),  whose 
loss  we  all  deplore.  They  had  the 
support  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  late  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
Henley),  then  the  Nestor  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  who  implored  the  House 
not  to  support  the  Government  in  pro- 
posing a  muzzling  measure.  Then  there 
was  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Walpole), 
who  made  a  valuable  speech  on  the 
same  side.  Of  course,  the  other  Member 
for  Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope)  was  there  then,  and  I  am 
glad  to  see  that  he  is  here  now.  Then 
there  was  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New- 
degate),  whom  ever  since  I  have  been 
in  the  House  I  have  been  accustomed  to 
rely  upon  to  defend  the  rights  of  inde- 
pendent Members ;  but  whom,  I  am 
afraid,  is  somewhat  falling  away,  and 
is  becoming  somewhat  weak-kneed. 
Then  there  was  the  Member  for  West 
Norfolk  (Mr.  Bentinck),  who  was  then 
opposed  to  the  Resolution,  and  will  op- 
pose it  now.  In  opposing  this  Resolu- 
tion of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
we  are,  then,  only  taking  the  course 
taken  by  so  many  eminent  Conserva- 
tives in  1872,  in  opposing  a  Resolution 
which  was  not  so  stringent  or  so  violent 
an  attack  on  the  Privileges  of  the  House 
as  that  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer is  now  proposing.  I  will  now 
deal  with  the  reasons  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  has  g^ven  in 
favour  of  the  Resolution.  In  1872  there 
was  no  practical  experience  of  a  Resolu- 
tion of  this  kind.  Since  then  we  have 
had  experience,  and  we  have  seen  that 
every  reason  which  was  brought  forward 
in  1872  as  justifying  this  restriction  on 
the  privileges  of  private  Members  has 
proved  delusive.  In  1872  I  was  influ- 
enced by  the  expectation  that  if  we  could 
pass  some  Resolution  of  this  kind  the 
greater  certainty  of  Supply  coming  on 
would  secure  a  larger  attendance  and 
better  discussions  in  Committee  of 
Supply.  But  experience  has  shown  that 
the  attendance  in  Committee  of  Supply 
has  not  been  increased  by  the  operation 
of  the  Resolution  of  1872.  No  doubt  it 
has  tended  to  the  convenience  of  myself 
and  other  hon.  Members  who  desired  to 
discuss  the  Estimates ;  but  we  have 
found  that  we  have  had  to  conduct  our 
discussions  in   the  presence  of   empty 
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benches.  Indeed,  the  very  fact  that 
hon.  Members  knew  that  Supply  was 
coming  on  has  led  them  to  stay  away. 
I  and  others  have  discussed  the  Votes, 
have  challenged  divisions,  and  then. 
when  the  division  bell  rung,  a  number 
of  hon.  Members  who  had  not  heard  tho 
discussion  have  rushed  in,  and  we  havo 
been  overruled.  Besides  this,  if  we  arc 
to  choose  between  having  the  opportu- 
nity of  checking  some  small  it^ms  in 
Committee  of  Supply,  or  of  having  tho 
opportunity  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply  of  challenging  the  policy  of  tho 
Government,  which  may  entail  the  ex- 
penditure of  millions,  I  must  say  I  would 
myself  rather  give  up  the  opportunity 
of  challenging  the  Votes  in  Committee 
of  Supply  than  of  challenging  the  policy 
of  a  Ministry.  But  it  is  said  that  if  we 
agree  to  this  Resolution  Votes  will  be 
taken  early  in  the  Session,  and  that  we 
should  be  saved  the  scandalous  exhibi- 
tion which  often  takes  place  when  in 
the  Dog-days  we  are  hurrying  through 
Supply,  and  the  Votes  are  taken  one 
after  the  other,  often  after  midnight. 
But  there  is  no  proof  that  the  restriction 
introduced  by  the  Resolution  of  1872 
prevented  Votes  being  taken  late  in  the 
Session.  On  June  24,  1872,  I  find 
that  there  were  93  Votes  remaining  to 
be  voted,  and  they  were  scrambled 
through  afterwards.  In  1877,  when  a 
less  stringent  Resolution  was  passed, 
there  were,  on  June  28,  128  Votes  still 
remaining  to  be  voted.  But  in  1878, 
when  there  was  no  Resolution  at  all,  on 
June  29,  there  were  only  72  Votes  re- 
maining to  be  voted.  Therefore,  the 
advantage  contemplated  is  not  shown  to 
have  been  gained  by  the  operation  of 
the  Rule.  There  is  another  abuse  to 
which  I  must  refer.  There  has  grown 
up  a  most  objectionable  practice  by  the 
Government  for  the  time  being  to' take 
Votes  on  Account.  I  know  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  agrees  with  me  in  my  objec- 
tion to  this  course,  and  I  am  not  bring- 
ing the  charge  against  the  present  Go- 
vernment in  any  way  more  than  former 
Governments ;  but  I  think  there  has 
been  a  growing  tendency  on  the  part  of 
Governments  to  take  Votes  on  Account, 
and  then,  the  Departments  beingquietod. 
Supply  is  put  olf.  In  1872,  when  this 
Resolution  was  in  operation,  and  which 
was  intended  to  prevent  the  necessity  of 
taking  Votes  on  Account,  up  to  May  27, 
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the  Gbyemment  had  come  down  to  the 
House  for  £2,734,000  on  account.  Up 
iko  May  10,  1874,  when  there  was  no 
such  Resolution  in  force,  the  Government 
came  down  for  rather  more  on  account — 
£3,142,000  — and  on  June  26,  1876, 
under  a  much  less  stringent  [Resolution 
than  that  now  proposed,  the  Govern- 
ment had  ohtained  £3,061,000.  But  in 
1877,  when  the  less  stringent  Hule  was 
still  in  existence,  the  Government  came 
down  for  no  less  than  £5,337,000  up  to 
June  22.  So  that,  so  far  as  Votes  on 
Account  are  concerned,  it  does  not  ap- 
pear that,  on  a  comparison  of  the  years 
1872,  1876,  and  1877  with  1874,  when 
there  was  no  Kule,  the  operation  of  the 
Hesolution  interferes  with  the  tendency 
of  the  Government  to  come  for  Votes  on 
Account.  There  was  another  reason 
urged  in  1876  by  Mr.  Disraeli  to  induce 
the  House  to  agree  to  this  further  in- 
fringement on  their  privileges.  He  said 
— '*  The  effect  will  be,  to  a  considerable 
extent,  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  hold- 
ing Morning  Sittings."  Now,  has  that 
been  so  ?  Has  there  been  any  such 
reduction  in  the  number  of  Morning 
Sittings  ?  Under  the  Kesolution  in 
1876  and  1877,  we  had  an  increasing 
number  of  Morning  Sittings;  and,  in 
fact,  we  have  no  right  to  suppose  from 
the  experience  we  have  had  that  the 
reasons  given  are  sufficient  to  pass  these 
Hesolutions.  But,  let  it  not  be  sup- 
posed for  a  moment  that  I  charge  upon 
the  Government  that  they  are  not  sin- 
cere, or  that  I  charge  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  with  putting  forward 
reasons  which  do  not  operate  to  a  con- 
viction upon  his  own  mind ;  but  I 
wish  to  show  that  experience  indicates 
these  reasons  to  be  delusive.  The  Go- 
vernment really  want  more  time  for 
legislation.  I  know,  when  this  liosolu- 
tiou  was  in  operation  before,  that  for 
the  first  two  or  three  Mondays  Govern- 
ment took  Supply,  and  got  the  first 
Votes  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates 
and  some  considerable  sums  for  the 
Civil  Service.  Then  they  let  the  Mon- 
days slip  away  as  far  as  Estimates  were 
concerned,  and  for  weeks  not  more  than 
one  or  two  Mondays  were  taken  for  Sup- 
ply. The  Votes  being  left  over,  what 
did  Government  do  with  these  Mondays  ? 
They  devoted  them  to  legislation.  They 
got  rid  of  the  opportunity  private  Mem- 
bers had  of  making  Motions  on  the 
question  for   going  into  Committee  of 
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Supply,  and,  instead  of  getting  Supply, 
they  used  the  time  for  legislation.  Now, 
I  consider  we  have  too  much  legislation  ; 
and  if  we  are  to  sacrifice  our  privilege 
to  enable  the  Government  for  the  time 
being  to  bring  in  Bills,  which  they  con- 
tinually do,  having  the  effect,  when 
passed,  of  interfering  with  everybody 
and  everything,  and  which  do  no  good, 
then  I  say  we  do  not  want  a  plethora 
of  legislation,  and  I  am  not  prepared  to 
give  up  an  important  privilege  of  Par- 
liament. I  venture  to  say,  admitting 
that  you  must  have  a  certain  amount  of 
legislation,  which  nobody  denies,  the 
amount  of  time  wasted  by  the  Govern- 
ment is  far  beyond  the  time  they  want 
to  gain  by  taking  it  from  private  Mem- 
bers. Wasted,  I  mean,  by  their  intro- 
duction of  crude  undigested  measures 
leading  to  loss  of  time  in  controversy 
and  Amendment  in  Committee.  I  need 
only  refer  to  the  Cattle  Plague  Bill  of 
last  Session,  and  the  crude  form  in  which 
it  was  brought  in,  and  the  form  in  which 
it  left  the  hands  of  the  Committee,  trans- 
ferred, I  may  say,  into  another  measure, 
and  changed  in  its  most  important  par- 
ticfulars.  I  say,  also.  Government  waste 
time  by  bringing  in  measures  which 
seem  only  to  be  brought  in  to  be  with- 
drawn— measures  debated  and  read  a 
second  time,  and,  perhaps,  they  pass 
into  Committee  ;  then,  more  time  is  lost 
until  they  are  thrown  over  until  noxt 
Session,  at  the  annual  "  Massacre  of 
the  Innocents."  Then,  I  object,  also, 
to  legislation  being  brought  forward  to 
make  changes,  to  unsettle  everything, 
and  which,  in  fact,  does  not  settle  any- 
thing, and  only  leads  to  a  crop  of  future 
Bills.  In  addition  to  this.  Government 
too  often  bring  in  Bills  which  are  not 
improperly  described  as  Bills  without 
bottom,  which  destroy  a  good  deal  of 
time  —  the  **  Agricultural  Holdings 
Bill,"  for  instance — and  become  dead 
letters.  Government  go  in  for  legisla- 
tion of  this  character,  and  ask  us  to 
give  up  what  is  of  far  greater  conse- 
quence. There  are,  as  I  understand, 
two  functions  of  the  House.  The  one 
is  to  sift  the  Estimates  and  vote  Sup- 
plies, and  the  other,  no  doubt,  is  to  at- 
tend to  the  necessary  legislation  of  the 
country,  by  passing  laws.  But  I  must 
now  quote  a  very  important  authority 
on  this  subject.  Lord  Palmerston,  in 
1861,  when,  in  reference  to  a  Eesolu- 
tion  of  this  description,  after  referring 
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t<>  the  function  of  passing  laws,  examin- 
ing Estimates,  and  voting  Supplies, 
said — 

"This  House  has  another  function  to  dis- 
chnrp^o,  and  <mo  higfhly  conducive  to  the  puhlic 
intorosts-  namely,  that  of  hoinpr  the  mouth- 
pi  ceo  of  the  nation— the  or^an  by  which  all 
opinions,  all  complaints,  all  notions  of  griev- 
ances, all  hopes  and  expectations,  all  wishes 
and  suppestions,  which  may  arise  among  the 
people  at  large  may  be  brought  to  an  expres- 
sion here,  may  be  discussed,  examined,  answered, 
rejected,  or  redressed.  That  I  hold  to  be  as 
important  a  function  as  either  of  the  other 
two/'— [:J  Ilananrd,  clxii.  1491.] 

Well,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
now  asks  us  to  materially  abridge  that 
function.  We  have  often  heard  the 
ancient  Constitutional  doctrine  that  re- 
dress of  grievance  should  come  before 
the  granting  of  Supplies,  and  I  am 
quite  aware  that  some  there  are  who 
make  light  of  this  old  doctrine,  and  say 
it  is  but  a  poor  representation  of  the 
grievances  of  old  times  when  we  come 
down  here  and  raise  a  petty  question 
affecting  some  small  community,  or  nar- 
row circle  of  interests,  and  that  the 
grievances  our  forefathers  brought  be- 
fore the  House,  by  virtue  of  the  right, 
were  matters  of  far  more  importance, 
and  of  far  more  essential  interest,  than 
our  grievances  now  are.  I  recollect 
quite  well,  in  the  discussions  of  1872, 
the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.  Lowe),  who  took  the  same  view 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  is 
taking  now,  indicated  what  he  called 
the  sentimental  talk  about  the  redress 
of  grievances.     He  said — 

'*  Gentlemen  talked  about  its  being  the  main 
business  and  duty  of  the  House  to  check  and 
control  the  Government,  to  cross-examine  thorn, 
and  have  an  opportunity  of  bringing  g^ev- 
ances  forward ;  but  they  must  know  as  w (^11  as 
he  did  that  they  were  using  the  language  of  a 
past  age,  and  applying  it  to  a  state  of  things 
that  no  longer  existed.  There  was  a  time,  no 
doubt,  when  it  was  the  business  of  the  House 
to  curb  the  encroachmenta  of  the  Crow^n.  .  .  . 
But  nobody,  he  apprehended,  surmised  that 
those  were  now  the  leading  functions  of  the 
House  of  Commons." — [3  Hansard,  ccix.  1093.] 

I  am  sorry  to  see  the  empty  state  of  the 
front  Opposition  Benches,  for  I  think 
the  matter  demands  the  serious  con- 
sideration of  the  House,  and  especially 
the  Leaders  on  this  side.  I  regret  that 
the  noble  Lord  (the  Marquess  of  Hart- 
ington)  is  not  in  his  place,  and  that  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  Greenwich  is  not 
in  town,  because  I  wish  to  say  that  if 
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there  is  any  truth — and  I  believe  there 
is  great  truth  —  in  the  charges  made 
against  the  Government  of  pushing  the 
Prerogative  to  an  extreme  unknown  in 
thes6  latter  days,  if  there  is  any  truth 
in  the  charge  that  Government  have 
effected  changes  in  policy  without  con- 
sulting the  House,  committing  the  Houbo 
blindfold  to  measures  entailing  large 
expenditure  and  great  responsibility — ^if 
these  charges  are  true,  then  I  appeal  to 
them  not  to  give  way  one  jot  at  a  time 
like  this,  in  relinquishing  the  privileges 
of  the  House  of  Commons.  K  there  are 
these  encroachments,  then  the  more  im- 
portant it  is  that  the  checks  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  have  should  not 
be  thrown  aside.  I  venture  to  say  that, 
not  only  the  action  of  the  Government,  but 
the  tendency  in  influential  quarters  and 
in  certain  organs  of  public  opinion  points 
in  the  direction  of  restraining  the  func- 
tions of  Parliament,  and  extending  the 
power  of  the  Executive  Qtjvemment. 
Looking  back  at  the  past  Session  of  Par- 
liament and  the  last  few  months,  on 
several  occasions  most  important  changes 
of  policy  by  the  Qt)vemment  were  sprung 
upon  us  without  the  slightest  notice.  I 
refer  to  the  bringing  of  the  Indian 
troops  to  Malta,  the  Anglo-Turkish 
Convention,  and  again  to  the  Afghan 
War — three  measures  the  most  import- 
ant conceivable,  taken  by  the  Executive 
Government;  taken  not  only  without 
consulting  Parliament,  but  intentionally 
so ;  and  where  is  our  remedy  ?  It  may 
be  we  may  have  another  gpreat  stroke  of 
policy— and  what  power  have  we  to 
check  it,  if  we  give  up  the  power  of 
controlling  the  Executive?  For  my 
part,  I  decline  to  give  up  our  weapons 
in  the  present  state  of  affairs.  I  re- 
member those  on  that  side  of  the  House 
speaking  stronglj'in  1872  against  giving 
up  control  by  means  of  Motions  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  in  the 
then  state  of  alarm  of  threatened  war 
and  disturbance  in  Europe.  It  would 
never  do,  it  was  said,  for  the  House  of 
Commons  to  give  up  its  control  over  the 
Government  by  relinquishing  their  pri- 
vileges. If  that  was  so  in  1872-3,  how 
much  more  so  is  it  the  case  now  ?  We 
have  a  new  departure  entirely  on  the 
part  of  the  Government.  They  have 
again  and  again  taken  a  course  the 
effect  of  which  was,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
diminish  the  control  of  Parliament  over 
the  Administration.      They    have    put 
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forward,  as  far  as  possible,  the  personal 
rule  of  the  Monarch  under  the  advice  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Crown.  It  may  be 
said  I  talk  Eadical  doctrines ;  but  I 
believe  they  are  truly  Conservative.  I 
believe  it  conservation  of  our  interests 
to  keep  the  privileges  we  enjoy,  and  I 
believe  they  take  a  dangerous  course, 
and  one  likely  to  unsettle  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  country  who  seek  to  diminish 
the  importance  and  deny  to  Parliament 
the  exercise  of  its  privilege — a  course 
far  from  Conservative,  and  dangerous  to 
all  interests.  I  oppose  this  Kesolution, 
because  experience  of  such  Resolutions 
has  not  confirmed  the  expectations  of 
the  advantages  to  be  gained.  I  object 
also,  because  I  think  the  effect  will  be 
that  it  will  prevent  the  House  having 
legitimate  influence  on  questions  of  great 
importance  and  interest.  While  I  am 
prepared  to  meet  the  Resolution  with 
every  opposition  in  my  power,  I  think  it 
will  not  be  desirable  for  me  to  put  the 
Amendment  in  the  terms  in  which  it 
appears  on  the  Paper.  I  think  it  will 
be  rather  better  not  to  propose  an 
Amendment  and  leave  the  Paper  free. 
I  content  myself  with  opposing  the  Re- 
solution, and  shall  vote  *'  No  when  the 
division  is  called. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  without 
endorsing  all  the  opinions  expressed  by 
the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.Rylands), 
he  would  support  the  Amendment  which 
appeared  on  the  Paper  in  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman's name.  The  professed  object 
of  the  first  Resolution  was  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  Business  in  the  House. 
He  questioned,  in  the  first  place,  whe- 
ther it  was  always  desirable  to  facilitate 
the  progress  of  Business.  For  many 
years  past  the  legislation  in  that  House 
had  often  been  clumsy  in  its  con- 
struction or  mischievous  in  its  re- 
sults, and  in  not  a  few  instances  it 
had  been  open  to  both  charges.  Thoy 
wanted  well  -  considered  legislation  ; 
therefore,  the  less  they  hurried,  and 
the  more  they  dealt  with  details,  the 
better  for  the  progress  of  Public  Busi- 
ness. Without  mincing  the  matter,  the 
real  object  of  these  Resolutions  was  to 
deal  summarily  with  factious  opposition ; 
but  it  was  extremely  difficult  to  draw  a 
clear  distinction  between  factious  and 
legitimate  opposition.  They  ought, 
therefore,  to  be  extremely  careful  in 
dealing  with  a  proposition  that  might 
infringe  on  the  rights  and  liberties  of 


the  House.  The  only  result  of  any  at- 
tempt to  frame  Rules  for  restraining  dis- 
cussion woidd  be  that  those  Rules  would 
be  found  to  act  as  a  stimulus  to  opposi- 
tion, and  thereby  to  defeat  their  own 
object.  Hon.  Members  would  lay  their 
heads  together  to  see  in  what  manner 
they  could  best  evade  the  Rules  of  the 
House.  Nor  was  this  all.  Another 
and  much  more  important  question  was 
involved.  The  Resolution  appeared  to 
be  a  direct  attack  on  the  most  cherished 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  House, 
and  he,  for  one,  deprecated  any  in- 
terference with  the  oldest  axiom,  or 
corner-stone  of  the  Temple  of  the  liber- 
ties of  the  House  —  namely,  '*  griev- 
ances before  Supply,**  the  claim  of 
which  had  always  been  respected.  At- 
tempts had  frequently  been  made  on 
former  occasions  by  successive  Govern- 
ments to  curtail  the  privileges  of  inde- 
pendent Members ;  but  hitherto,  with 
the  exception  of  the  abolition  of  the 
right  of  speaking  at  the  presentation  of 
Petitions,  they  had  met  with  small  suc- 
cess. These  attempts  had  been  made 
persistently  for  many  years,  and  the 
time  was  now  come  to  offer  them  a  firm 
resistance.  Whatever  Government  was 
in  Office,  the  House  of  Commons  ought 
to  have  the  fullest  power  of  discussing 
any  question.  On  general  grounds  he 
WHS  opposed  to  these  Resolutions,  and 
especially  to  the  first.  The  House  was 
bound,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
credit  and  character,  but  also  in  duty  to 
those  whom  it  represented,  to  maintain 
its  own  privileges  as  a  part  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  country.  He  trusted  there 
was  still  independence  enough  left  in 
the  House  to  reject  this  and  all  other 
Resolutions  which  might  trench  upon 
the  rights  of  private  Members. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  rose  to  move 
an  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice — namely,  at  the  end  of  the  pro- 
posed Resolution,  to  add — 

"  Unless  on  first  going  into  Committee  on  tho 
Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service  Estimrites  respec- 
tively, an  Amendment  be  moved  relating  to  the 
division  of  Estimates  proposed  to  be  considered 
on  that  day.*' 

Those  were  the  terms  of  theRule  of  1872, 
which  had  been  found  to  work  well,  and 
he  thought  they  would  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  the  case. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  rose  to 
Order,  saying  that  there  were  hon.  Mem- 
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bers  who  desired  to  move  Amendments 
which  would  come  earlier. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  suggested 
that  the  Resolutions  should  be  con- 
sidered, like  the  clauses  of  a  Bill,  in 
Committee. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  (for  Mr.  Dopsox) 
moved,  as  an  Amendment,  the  omission 
of  the  words  **  or  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means." 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  seconded 
the  Amendment  as  one  which  would  bo 
a  slight  improvement,  although  it  would 
not  make  the  Resolution  acceptable. 
While  there  was  a  weight  of  authority 
from  the  elder  Members  of  the  House 
in  favour  of  some  change,  there  was 
none  in  favour  of  that  proposed  by  this 
Resolution,  which  almost  in  the  same 
terms  was  rejected  in  1854  and  1861. 
The  evidence  of  the  Speaker  was  that, 
in  order  to  avoid  the  inconvenient  post- 
ponement of  Ministerial  statements,  it 
w^ould  be  better  that  a  Minister  should 
make  his  statement,  instead  of  merely 
touching  his  hat,  when  he  moved  that 
the  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair ;  and  he 
pointed  out  that  while  the  Resolution 
would  introduce  certainty,  it  was  open 
to  the  objection  that  Supply  might  be 
fixed  for  every  Monday  night  and  taken 
without  the  opportunity  of  opposing  it 
by  an  Amendment.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  Speaker,  in  his  evi- 
dence, suggested  that  the  proposal  might 
be  accompanied  by  some  compensatory 
arrangement  giving  greater  facilities 
on  other  nights  for  bringing  forward 
Motions.  But  no  such  compensatory 
arrangement  was  now  offered  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
evidence  of  the  Speaker  before  that 
Committee  was  distinctly  against  the 
proposal,  as  interfering  with  the  old 
Parliamentary  maxim  of  discussing 
grievances  before  granting  Supplies, 
and  strongly  in  favour  of  Amendments 
which  were  relevant  being  discussed. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
exclude  all  Amendments  whatever.  In 
the  case  of  Supplemental  Estimates, 
and  even  on  the  £6,000,000  Vote  of  last 
year,  the  discussion  of  Amendments 
would,  under  this  Order,  have  been 
altogether  excluded.  It  would  men^ly 
be  open  to  the  House  to  say  **  Aye  *'  or 
'*  No,"  without  giving  any  reasons. 
Such  was  the  opinion  of  the  highest 
a!ithority  in  the  House.  The  evidence 
against  the  Chancellor  of  the   Exche- 
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quer's  proposal  was  overwhelming.  The 
Chairman  of  Committees  had  also  given 
evidence  wholly  opposed  to  it,  and  had 
stated  that  he  would  allow  Motions  af- 
fecting the  administration  of  the  De- 
partments of  the  State  to  be  brought 
forward  on  the  Motion  to  g^  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  He  (Sir  Charles  W, 
Dilke)  thought  it  essential  to  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  that  the  ancient 
theory  of  discussing  g^evances  before 
granting  Supply  should  be  preserved. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  valuable  parts 
of  our  Parliamentary  Constitution,  He 
contended  that  a  majority  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  Committee  were  opposed  to 
the  Resolution  now  proposed. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  words  **  or  the  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means." — {A£r.  Dillwyn.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question.  *'^ 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER admitted  that  the  reasons  for 
proposing  that  there  should  be  no 
Amendments  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  did  not  apply  with  equal 
force  to  Committees  of  Ways  and 
Means.  He  had  taken  the  Resolution 
in  the  form  in  which  it  was  ultimately 
adopted  by  the  Committee ;  but  he 
would  admit  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  was  correct  in  saying  that  if  the 
matter  had  been  proposed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  the  subject  as  it  was  now  pro- 
posed to  the  House,  the  majority  of  the 
Committee  would  have  been  in  favour  of 
omitting  Ways  and  Means.  He,  there- 
fore, was  prepared  to  accept  the  Amend- 
ment. He  observed  that  the  hon.  Baro- 
net, in  quoting  from  the  evidence  which 
the  Speaker  was  good  enough  to  give  to 
the  Committee,  had  omitted  to  notice 
that  much  of  the  evidence  turned  upon 
the  suggestion  which  the  Speaker  had 
been  prepared  to  make  to  the  Com- 
mittee, which  would  have  given  to  the 
Government  Thursdays  and  Fridays, 
with  an  absence  of  Amendment  on 
going  into  Committee,  as  well  as  Mon- 
days. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  thanked  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  for  his  concession.  The 
power  of  moving  the  Amendment  in 
Supply  might  be  used  so  as  to  lame  the 
Services ;  but  it  was  dear  that  a  Motion 
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to  go  into  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means,  which  dealt  with  taxation,  could 
not  have  equal  urgency. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  suggested  that  it 
would  be  an  improvement  if  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  go  further 
in  the  direction  of  Amendment,  and 
secure  to  hon.  Members  opportunities 
for  discussion  in  case  of  Supplemental 
Estimates,  Votes  of  Credit,  and  Votes 
on  Account  being  brought  before  the 
House. 

Mk.  BERESFORD  hope  :  I  must 
thank  my  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  for  the  way  in 
which  he  has  given  in  upon  this  point, 
and  I  trust  his  concession  may  be  the 
prelude  to  many  other  improvements  in 
the  Resolution.  It  may  be  so  changed 
as  to  be  made  acceptable ;  but  it  will 
certainly  require  very  considerable 
alterations.  I  must  thank  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  for  having  saved  me  the  trouble 
of  referring  at  length  to  the  evidence  of 
Mr.  Speaker  and  of  the  Chairman  of 
Committees.  I  was  prepared  to  have 
brought  before  the  House  this  most 
valuable  and  weighty  evidence,  from 
the  first  and  the  second  authority  in 
the  House;  but  it  has  been  so  well 
and  amply  done  by  my  hon.  Friend 
as  to  make  repetition  unnecessary.  I 
must  ask  the  House  to  weigh  and 
digest  it.  No  one  would  wish  or  ex- 
pect us  to  give  up  our  independent 
opinion ;  all  must  own  that  the  nighest 
respect  is  due  to  these  authorities.  I 
wish  to  discuss  the  Resolution  from  a 
point  of  view  which  has  not  hitherto 
been  brought  before  the  House.  It  has 
hitherto  been  dealt  with  on  the  supposi- 
tion that  it  would  be  successful  in  its 
operation.  I  wish  to  consider  it  in  the 
aspect  of  its  being  a  failure — not,  of 
course,  a  formal  failure,  but  only  an 
innovation  which  will  not  work  as  its 
proposers  meant  it  to  do.  Let  us  sup- 
pose that  the  Resolution  were  agreed  to 
on  the  hard  and  absolute  words  of  my 
right  hon.  Friend,  words  more  absolute 
than  were  ever  moved  before.  My 
right  hon.  Friend,  with  great  ingenuity 
and  ability,  tried  to  persuade  us  that 
his  proposal  of  this  evening  is  our  old 
familiar  friend  of  1872,  only  in  a  rather 
difiPerent  attire.  But  he  did  not  point 
out  how  far  it  differed  from  that  vener- 
able suggestion.  In  that  case  it  was 
provided  that  one  Amendment  might  be 


moved  on  each  of  the  three  great 
branches  of  the  Estimates,  provided  that 
branch  were  first  brought  forward  on  a 
Monday,  while  he  put  an  absolute  gag  on 
all  Mondays.  But  my  right  hon.  Friend, 
in  his  concern  to  represent  the  creation 
of  1 872  in  such  roseate  language,  passed 
over  the  very  animated  opposition  with 
which  the  proposal  was  met.  So  much 
for  the  Rule  of  1872,  due  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich.  I  do  not  remember  whether 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
anything  about  his  own  arrangement  of 
1876;  but  if  he  did,  it  was  uttered  in 
such  dulcet  tones  as  to  fail  in  arresting 
the  attention  of  the  House.  The  pro- 
posal of  1876  was  that  there  might  be 
one  Amendment  on  a  cognate  subject 
to  the  night's  Estimates  upon  every 
Monday.  That  was  taken  as  an  all 
round  compromise,  and,  after  what  I 
remember  as  a  full  discussion,  ac- 
quiesced in  with  much  unanimity.  Now, 
when  I  remind  the  House  tiiat  that 
compromise  was  moved  by  my  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  think  I  have  said  enough 
to  show  that  it  deserves  very  great 
respect.  But  suppose  this  Resolution  is 
carried  as  it  is  proposed,  what  will  be 
the  result  ? 

**  NatiiramexpeUasfuredjtamen  usque  recurret." 

Hon.  Members  who  are  cut  off  from 
bringing  forward  their  grievances  in 
the  legitimate  manner  before  going  into 
Supply  will  still  have  one  and  every 
item  of  Supply  to  talk  upon.  At  pre- 
sent, if  there  is  any  steam  to  blow  off, 
there  can  be  one  discussion,  and  then  an 
end  of  it.  But  when  a  body  is  in  a  state 
of  feverthe  unhealthy  stuff  is  repressed  ; 
then,  by  all  medical  rules,  it  works  in- 
ternally in  a  much  more  virulent  man- 
ner. The  question  which  presses  will 
probably  be  traversed  by  some  three  or 
four  separate  Votes,  and  as  sure  as 
possible  you  will  have  three  or  four 
separate  debates  upon  it,  raised  by 
hon.  ^[embers  who  find  themselves 
aggrieved  by  being  out  off  from  bring- 
ing on  their  Motions  on  going  into 
Supply.  But  even  then  you  will  not 
have  stopped  all  the  earths;  there  is 
the  Report  on  Supply,  and  you 
may  depend  upon  it  hon.  Members 
will  take  their  revenge.  And  then, 
again,  this  Rule  applies  only  to  Mon- 
days.     On   all   other    days  this  Dra- 
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conian  law  does  not  exist.  But  what 
Government  which  is  ever  likely  to  get 
upon  the  Treasury  Bench  will  not  use 
this  Rule  to  its  own  advantage.  Of 
course,  every  Government  makes  use  of 
the  weapons  at  its  command,  and  with 
the  more  zest  if  forged  by  its  opponents. 
It  is  not  the  present  Government  that  I 
fear,  but  a  possible  Government  which 
might  come,  in  some  far-off  Session, 
from  those  Benches  below  the  opposite 
Gangway,  when  my  right  hon.  Friend 
would  sit  disconsolate  upon  the  front  Op- 
position Bench,  and  I  should  be  mourn- 
ful below  the  Gangway.  I  never  would 
pay  such  a  Government  the  bad  compli- 
ment of  supposing  that  they  would  be 
such  bad  managers  that  if,  when  they 
had  Monday  to  themselves  and  could  get 
their  Supply  through,  they  would  put  it 
down  on  Thursday  when  the  Opposi- 
tion could  still  do  their  little  something 
to  stop  them?  Of  course,  they  would 
not ;  no  people  fit  to  sit  on  the  Treasury 
Bench  could  possibly  so  mismanage  their 
business.  And  thus  their  Sup{dy  would 
be  carried  through  on  Mondays.  I  dare 
say  it  would  be  bad  Supply,  and  that  it 
would  do  a  .great  deal  of  mischief ;  per- 
haps by  its  savings  and  its  caprices  we 
should  lose  half  our  Colonies  and  Cyprus 
into  the  bargain  ;  but  we  should  take  our 
revenge  by  being  nasty,  thoroughly 
nasty,  on  the  Report  the  day  after.  We 
have  read  to-day  in  the  newspapers 
about  Captain  Cook  ;  and  I  would 
appeal  to  my  right  hon.  Friend  whether 
it  is  worth  while  risking  all  these  dis- 
asters for  the  barren  honour  of  becom- 
ing a  Captain  Cook  of  Parliamentary 
Forms.  1  do  not  know,  Sir,  if  I  should 
be  in  Order,  and  I  tremble  before  the 
learned  Serjeant  on  the  other  side ;  but 
if  I  could  only  suggest  in  a  hypothetical 
manner  a  certain  Amendment  which  I 
shall  be  prepared  to  move  later  on,  I 
think  we  might  arrive  at  a  satisfactory 
compromise.  In  regard  to  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Minister  making  his  state- 
ment with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair, 
you,  Sir,  have  expressed  your  opinion 
that  the  scheme  was  one  which  might 
work  well,  and  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, did  the  same,  although  it  is  fair 
to  the  House  to  say  that  an  authority 
whom  we  all  greatly  respect,  Sir  Thomas 
May,  saw  a  difficulty  in  the  way.  I 
think,  however,  his  difficulty  was 
rather  on  a  matter  of  form  than  of  an 
absolutely  practical  nature.     Tlio  Chan- 
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cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  at  the  beginning 
of  Mr.  Speaker's  examination,  asked 
whether  the  Minister  might  not  make 
his  statement  before  the  Speaker  left  the 
Chair ;  in  short,  whether  he  might  not 
move  the  Speaker  out  of  the  Chair  ? — 
upon  which  a  general  debate  would  follow ; 
then  after  that  stage  one  Amendment 
might  be  considered  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer's Resolution  of  1876.  Of  course, 
the  first  debate  on  Mr.  Speaker  leaving 
the  Chair  would  travel  over  the  ground 
of  all  the  Amendments,  and  half  of  them 
would  virtually  be  swept  away  by  a 
dexterous  Minister,  though  probably  one 
or  two  would  remain  behind  to  be  dealt 
with  on  the  days  when  the  particular 
Supply  to  which  they  referred  came  on. 
I  also  ventured  to  urge  this  before  the 
Committee.  It  seems  to  mo  that  the 
Estimates  might  be  divided  into  more 
oliapters  than  at  present.  At  present 
we  have  the  three  great  divisions  of 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates ;  but  the  latter  comprise,  not  to 
name  other  topics,  charges  for  Public 
Works,  the  judicial  arrangement  of  the 
country.  Education  and  Fine  Arts,  and  the 
Diplomatic  Service,  each  of  which,  speak- 
ing roughly,  has  its  own  mouthpiece  in 
the  Government.  Would  it  not  be  a 
common-sense  arrangement  that  there 
should  be  as  many  chapters  in  the  Esti- 
mates as  there  are  definite  Members  to 
move  them  ?  The  Home  Secretary,  for 
instance,  could  move  his  batch,  the  First 
Commissioner  of  Works  his,  and  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council  would 
move  the  Education  and  South  Ken- 
sington Votes  and  so  on  ;  and  thus  you 
would  get  the  Estimates  divided  into 
seven  or  eight  distinct  chapters,  which 
would  bring  foi'th  the  same  number  of 
Ministerial  statements  before  you.  Sir, 
left  the  Chair.  We  should  in  that  way 
regulate  grievances,  and  only  take  those 
directly  referring  to  the  Estimates,  or 
those  particular  Estimates,  while  Tues- 
day and  Friday  would  remain  for  the 
many  miscellaneous  subjects  which  we 
are  apt  to  discuss  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,  and  which  sometimes 
puzzle  people  out-of-doors.  I  should 
like  to  Know,  Sir,  whether  I  should  be 
in  Order  in  reading  an  Amendment  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  Member 
certainly  would  not  be  in  Order  in 
moving  an  Amendment,  for  at  the  pre- 
sent time  there  is  an  Amendment  before 
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the  House  which  has  not  been  disposed 
of. 

Mr.  BEKESFOED  HOPE:  Then, 
Sir,  I  will  read  a  supposed  Resolution. 
I  will  suppose,  Sir,  that  in  some  future 
Parliament,  some  ideal  Chancellor  of 
tlie  Exchequer  proposed  a  Resolution 
which  embodied  the  principles  of  the 
Resolution  of  IS 76,  and  of  the  provision 
that  the  Minister  should  make  his 
statements  on  moving  the  Speaker  out 
of  the  Chair.  Whoever  does  this  will, 
I  believe,  offer  the  best  solution  of  the 
difficulty. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL-HUGESSEN 
said,  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Cam- 
bridge University  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope) 
had  compared  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  to  Captain  Cook,  and  he 
(Mr.  KnatchbuU-Hugessen)  supposed 
that  the  House  was  to  imply  that 
the  hon.  Gentleman  compared  him- 
self to  the  estimable  savage  who,  ac- 
cording to  that  morning's  newspapers, 
claimed  to  have  destroyed  that  unfortu- 
nate discoverer.  The  hon.  Member's 
speech  tended  to  destroy  all  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer's  Resolutions. 
Now,  nothing  was  more  popular  with  a 
largo  section  of  the  House  of  C(mimons 
than  to  tell  them  that  an  attempt  was 
being  made  to  tamper  with  its  privileges. 
A  number  of  Gentlemen  were  always 
ready  to  believe  such  a  statement,  just 
as  a  cei-tain  number  were  always  ready 
to  believe  paragraphs  which  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  and  to  found  upon 
them  serious  questions  in  that  House, 
although  they  had,  in  reality,  no  founda- 
tion at  all.  But  let  the  House  take  a 
practical  view  of  the  question  and  ask 
what  was  the  true  reason  for  these  Reso- 
lutions. Now,  what  was  the  complaint 
of  the  country  ?  Was  it  that  grievances 
were  not  sufficiently  considered,  or  that 
hon.  Members  were  debarred  from  mak- 
ing speeches  ?  Certainly  not ;  the  com- 
plaint was  that  the  Business  of  the 
House  was  constantly  brought  to  a 
standstill  by  the  vast  number  of  speeches 
delivered,  and  that  the  House  failed  as 
a  legislative  body,  if  not  as  a  debating 
society.  That  being  the  case,  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  the  right  course  in 
making  proposals  that  had  been  en- 
dorsed by  a  large  majority  of  an  impar- 
tial Select  Committee,  and  in  moving 
that  on  one  day  of  the  week  the  House 
should  at  once  go  into  Committee  of 
Supply   without    debate.      What   they 


i 


wanted  was  the  certainty  that  the 
House  would  attend  to  the  Estimates, 
and  that  the  expenditure  of  the  country's 
money  should  be  fully  criticized,  which 
was  one  of  the  special  duties  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands),  though  he 
hud  touched  the  real  point  at  issue,  had 
not  put  it  quite  fairly  before  the  House. 
He  had  enlarged  upon  the  importance 
of  being  able  to  discuss  before  going 
into  Committee  the  whole  policy  of  the 
Government,  as  it  involved  more  serious 
sums  of  money  than  almost  any  Esti- 
mates, and  had  put  the  matter  as  if  it 
were  a  question  between  the  discussion 
of  such  policy  and  the  discussion  of  the 
details  of  Estimates.  If  that  was  really 
the  case,  the  argument  of  the  hon. 
Member  would  be  irrefutable ;  but  he 
put  it  to  everyone  whether  there  had 
been  any  question  connected  with  the 
policy  of  the  Government  upon  which, 
if  really  objected  to,  even  by  a  small 
minority,  there  had  not  been  ample  op- 
portunities of  raising  debate  ?  The  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  quoted  the  evi- 
dence of  the  Speaker  and  other  eminent 
personages  given  before  the  Select  Coifi- 
mittee,but  had  strangely  omitted  another 
material  part  of  the  evidence  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House,  who,  on  being 
categorically  asked  three  questions,  had 
replied — first,  that  he  had  never  known 
a  real  grievance  which  had  been  pre- 
vented from  being  brought  before  the 
House, inasmuch  as  it  waste  the  interests 
of  Ministers  that  it  should  be  so  brought 
and  openly  dealt  with,  rather  than  be 
made  the  subject  of  comment  in  the 
Press ;  next,  that  the  chief  object  of  the 
Minister  must  be  to  obtain  facilities  for 
the  transaction  of  the  business  of  the 
country,  and  that  this  was  of  more  im- 
portance than  that  every  Member  should 
have  the  opportunity  of  airing  his  par- 
ticular crochet;  and,  lastly,  that  in  his 
opinion  a  small  restriction  of  the  rights 
of  individual  Members  was  necessary  for 
the  conduct  of  Public  Business.  The  real 
question  was  whether  the  House  wanted 
to  expedite  its  Business  or  to  retain  Rules 
which  had  no  other  considerable  merit 
than  antiquity,  which  he  (Mr.  Knatch- 
bull-Hugessen)  should  have  thought 
would  lather  have  recommended  them 
to  the  other,  and  not  to  the  Liberal,  side 
of  the  House.  They  had  been  well 
suited  to  the  old  times  in  which  they 
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wore  drawn  ;  but  now,  if  not  absolutely 
obsolete,  wore  inapplicable  to  an  As- 
sembly in  which  so  many  more  Members 
took  part  in  the  debates  than  was  for- 
merly the  case.  The  time  of  the  House 
had  been  year  after  year  occupied,  not 
by  grievances,  but  by  questions  which 
the  vast  majority  would  have  put  on 
one  side,  if  the  forms  of  procedure  had 
not  stood  in  the  way.  The  cry  of  privi- 
lege had  been  raised  upon  mistaken 
grounds.  He  regretted  that  an  attempt 
should  be  made  to  represent  those  who 
were  or  had  been  officials  of  the  House 
as  acting  in  opposition  to  tho  indepen- 
dent Members  when  they  really  desired 
and  ought  to  be  rowing  in  the  same 
boat,  and  uniting  in  an  honest  endeavour 
to  promote  the  due  transaction  of  the 
business  of  the  country. 

Mr.  GKEGOEY  trusted  there  would 
be  no  further  opposition  to  the  adop- 
tion of  the  Resolution  after  the  state- 
ments that  had  been  made  on  both 
sides.  He  had  over  and  over  again 
come  down  to  the  House  with  the  vit'W 
of  getting  on  with  Supply ;  but  instead 
of  that  had  sat  listeniDg  to  Motions 
which  had  very  little  to  do  with  Supply 
till  nearly  1  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  very  little  attention  could  be  paid 
to  the  real  questions  before  them.  He 
believed  that  to  the  constituencies  this 
was  a  serious  grievance,  and  his  con- 
stituents felt  that  matters  of  Supply 
ought  not  to  be  discussed  in  the  desul- 
tory manner  in  which  they  must  be  dis- 
cussed at  that  time  in  the  morning.  He, 
therefore,  approved  of  the  Resolution, 
and  pointed  out  that  it  would  facilitate 
the  progress  of  Business  without  inter- 
fering with  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  hon.  Members 
had  ample  opportunities  of  bringing 
forward  their  grievances ;  they  had  at 
all  events  two  days  in  the  week,  and  they 
were  also  to  have  the  opportunity  when 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  stood 
upon  the  Paper.  He  would  ask  whether 
the  grievances  spoken  of  were  very  cry- 
ing ones,  and  whether  they  were  such  as 
should  interpose  between  the  House  and 
its  going  thoroughly  into  the  discharge 
of  one  of  its  most  important  functions. 
He  spoke  with  some  feeling,  because  it 
was  to  hi ui  and  others  actively  engaged 
in  business  a  great  sacrifice  to  attend 
the  Sittings  of  the  House.  He  trusted 
the  House  would  in  every  way  facilitate 
Committee  of  Supply. 

Mr,  Knatchhull'Ilugessen 


Mr.    Serjeant    SIMON  said,    there 
was  not   a   single  instance   of    a    real 

frievance  which  hon.  Members  had  not 
ad  an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward ; 
but  there  were  some  so-called  griev- 
ances, such  as  the  question  of  a  road 
across  the  Park,  which  were  more  fit  for 
a  local  vestry,  over  which  the  time  of 
the  House  had  been  frequently  wasted. 
He  had  come  down  night  after  night,  as 
stated  by  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Sussex  (Mr.  Gregory),  and  found  the 
House  still  talking  about  these  matters 
instead  of  proceedinff  with  the  proper 
Business  of  the  evening.  Session  after 
Session  had  been  wasted  in  mere  empty 
speeches,  and  nothing  had  been  done  ; 
and  the  end  of  this  had  been  to  de- 
feat the  very  object  of  the  Rules  for 
which  hon.  Members  below  the  Gang- 
way were  contending.  The  considera- 
tion of  the  Estimates  had  been  deferred 
till  a  late  period  of  the  Session  when  the 
House  was  weary  and  many  of  the 
Members  had  gone  out  of  town,  and  the 
Government  had  been  able  to  carry 
whatever  Estimates  it  pleased.  Many 
important  measures  also  had  been  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  this  waste  of 
time.  He  thought  that  some  compromise 
might  be  arrived  at  which,  while  it  gave 
effective  force  to  the  old  and  important 
principle  of  ** grievances  before  Supply," 
would  yet  prevent  their  spending  so 
much  time,  not  in  passing  great  mea- 
sures, but  in  listening  to  speeches  which 
led  to  nothing.  When  the  right  time 
came,  he  intended  to  move  that  words 
be  added  to  the  Motion  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  which  would 
enable  a  Question  to  be  put  before  the 
Speaker  left  the  Chair. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  re- 
marked,  that  the  great  complaint  which 
had  been  made  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  was  that  fair  opportunities  were 
not  afforded  for  the  discussion  of  the 
Estimates ;  and  he  could  not  see  that, 
under  the  Resolution  which  was  now 
being  considered,  there  was  any  gua- 
rantee that  Ministers  would  bring  for- 
ward their  financial  proposals  in  proper 
or  reasonable  time,  or  that  they  would 
not  throw  them  over  until  the  end  of  the 
Session,  thus  necessitating  large  and 
repeated  Votes  on  Account.  Ministers 
were  always  more  inclined  to  give  to 
Bills  on  which  they  relied  for  popularity 
the  preference  over  Supply,  which  only 
interested  a  comparatively  small  section 
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of  the  House,  and  hon.  Members  around 
him  would  remember  the  difficulties 
they  had  had  to  encounter  in  this  re- 
spect when  in  Opposition.  As  a  via 
media,  and  with  the  view  of  inducing 
Ministers  to  bring  on  Supply  at  a  period 
when  it  could  be  freely  and  advantage- 
ously discussed,  he  would  suggest  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend  that  the  Resolution 
should  be  made  to  extend  only  to  the 
Ist  of  June  in  each  year.  Should  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  however, 
not  see  his  way  to  do  that,  the  Eule 
which  had  worked  so  well  in  1872-3 
might  be  again  adopted. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  while  it 
was  impossible  to  overrate  the  import- 
ance of  the  Question  before  the  House, 
it  was  equally  important  that  it  should 
have  some  Question  before  it ;  but  at  the 
present  moment  the  Main  Question  was 
overlaid  by  three  several  Amendments ; 
and  as  he  imderstood  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  ready  to  accept  that 
one  proposed  by  the  hon.  Memoer  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  for  the  omission 
of  the  words  *'  or  Ways  and  Means,"  he 
would  therefore  suggest  that  it  should 
be  disposed  of  before  any  new  sugges- 
tions were  considered. 

Mr.  DODSON  took  a  similar  view. 

Mr.  GORST  said,  he  was  utterly  be- 
wildered at  the  course  which  the  pro- 
ceedings had  taken,  and  at  the  various 
Amendments  and  suggestions—some  of 
the  former  not  yet  reduced  to  writing — 
which  had  been  thrown  out. 

Question  put,  and  negatived. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON,  in 
moving,  as  an  Amendment,  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  Supply,"  the  words 
**  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service 
Estimates,"  said,  that  before  doing  so, 
ho  might  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words 
upon  the  Resolution  itself.  It  had  ap- 
peared to  him  for  some  time  that  the 
real  difficulty  which  the  House  had  to 
meet  was  one  which  would  never  be 
met,  or  very  imperfectly  met,  by  any 
Resolution  such  as  that  which  hon. 
Members  were  now  debating.  The 
difficulty  was  that  the  House  had  a 
great  deal  more  Business  to  deal  with — 
some  of  it  of  a  very  important  and  some 
of  it  of  an  extremely  unimportant  cha- 
racter— than  it  was  able  thoroughly  to 
discuss ;  and,  under  these  ciroumstances, 
it  was  left  almost  entirely  to  chance^  or 


to  the  pertinacity  of  certain  hon.  Mem- 
bers, what  Business  should  be  con- 
sidered and  what  neglected.  That  was 
the  case  both  with  regard  to  projects  of 
legislation  and  with  regard  to  various 
other  subjects  which  were  brought  before 
the  House ;  and  he  did  not  believe  that 
any  effectual  remedy  could  ever  be  ap- 
plied to  this  state  of  things  until  the 
House  was  prepared  to  classify  its 
Business  in  a  far  more  scientific  way 
than  it  did  at  present.  Some  day  or 
other  the  House  might  see  that  it  vras 
necessary  to  attempt  such  a  classifica- 
tion, and  to  commit  to  some  authority 
— he  did  not  say  what  that  authority 
might  be,  whether  certain  offic«3rs  of 
the  House,  or  a  Committee  of  its  Mem- 
bers— the  duty  of  examining  into  its 
Business  and  of  proposing  for  considera- 
tion, and,  if  thought  fit,  adoption,  some 
scheme  for  the  proper  conduct  and  ma- 
nagement of  its  work.  He  was  quite 
aware  that  at  the  present  time  the 
House  was  not  disposed  to  proceed  with 
any  such  considerable  change  in  its  pro- 
cedure as  that  which  he  had  just  indi- 
cated; but  he  was  strongly  of  opinion 
that,  until  it  took  up  the  question  in 
that  sense,  it  would  never  be  able  to 
cope  with  the  real  evil  with  which  it  had 
to  contend.  With  regard  to  the  Reso- 
lution before  them,  there  was  no  doubt 
that  the  practice  of  moving  Amendments 
on  the  Question  that  the  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  Chair  for  the  purpose  of  going 
into  Supply,  had  increased  to  a  very 
inconvenient  extent.  It  was  quite  of 
modern  growth,  as  appeared  from  the 
evidence  taken  before  a  recent  Com- 
mittee. For  many  years  in  the  early 
part  of  this  century  it  was  unknown ;  but 
about  1811  it  was  permitted  on  very 
urgent  occasions.  In  recent  years,  how- 
ever, the  practice  had  extended  to  very 
insignificant  questions,  and  had  deve- 
loped into  considerable  abuse,  for  which 
the  House  suffered.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  was  of  extreme  importance  that  oppor- 
tunities should  be  given  of  raising  at 
short  notice  discussions  on  really  import- 
ant matters,  whether  foreign,  colonial, 
or  domestic.  In  his  evidence  before  the 
Committee  last  year,  the  Speaker  ad- 
mitted that  such  facilities  for  the  discus- 
sion of  urgent  matters  would  be  con- 
siderably curtailed  by  the  Resolution 
before  them  as  it  now  stood.  The 
Speaker's  evidence  also  showed  that,  in 
hie  opinion,  the  operation  of  the  Bnle  of 
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1872  was  intended  to  be  confined,  and 
had  been  confined  by  him  in  practice, 
to  those  cases  in  which  the  House  was 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service 
Estimates.  The  Resolution  of  1872 
would  not,  in  the  Speaker's  opinion, 
have  applied  to  Votes  of  the  nature  of 
the  Credit  of  £6,000,000  proposed  last 
year,  or  to  any  Estimates  of  an  extra- 
ordinary character.  Ho  had  no  doubt 
that  the  Speaker  exercised  a  very  wise 
discretion  in  interpreting  the  Resolution 
of  1872  ;  but  its  terms  admitted  of  that 
interpretation,  whereas  the  Resolution 
as  now  moved  bv  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  not.  Under  its  plain 
and  precise  terms,  he  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  presumed  that  the  House 
would  be  obliged  to  go  into  Supply 
without  any  Question  being  put,  on  any 
Estimate  whatever,  including  the  Vote 
of  Credit  of  last  year.  He  did  not  think 
the  House  would  on  consideration  be 
willing  to  give  the  Resolution  so  great 
a  latitude :  and  therefore  he  would  pro- 
pose, as  an  Amenduieut,  to  insert  after 
the  words  "  CoQiniitteo  of  Supply'*  the 
words  **for  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service 
Estimates."  That  would  give  the  Go- 
vernment the  certainty  they  desired  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  Estimates,  while 
it  would  exclude  extraordinary  Esti- 
mates from  the  Rule.  He  hoped  that 
Amendment  would  be  favourablv  con- 
sidered  by  the  Government.  He  had  a 
further  suggestion  to  make,  although  it 
might  not  be  regular  for  him  to  put  it 
in  the  form  of  an  Amendment.  Supply 
was  not  confined  to  discussions  in  Com- 
mittee. It  involved  two  stages — first, 
the  consideration  of  the  Estimates  in 
Committee,  and  next,  the  adoption  by  the 
House  of  the  Resolution  which  had  been 
agreed  to  in  Committee.  It  was  in 
Committee  that  the  details  of  the  Esti- 
mates were  discussed,  and  that  the  evil 
of  uncertainty  was  felt ;  and  it  appeared 
to  him  that  the  principle  of  considering 
giievances  before  Supply  might  be  con- 
veniently maintained  by  taking  Amend- 
ments on  the  Report  of  Supply,  instead 
of  on  going  into  Committee.  It  was 
seldom  that  the  question  of  the  details 
of  an  Estimate  was  reserved  for  the 
Report.  It  was  perfectly  competent 
now  for  a  Member  to  move  Amend- 
ments on  the  consideration  of  the  Reso- 
lutions agreed  to  in  Supply.     There  was 

The  Marquess  of  Hartington 


no  Rule  of  the  House  to  that  effect ;  but 
it  had  been  frequently  ruled  by  the 
Chair  that  an  Amendment  moved  on 
the  Report  of  Supply  must  appertain  to 
the  subject  of  the  Resolution  passed  in 
Committee.  He  thought  that  some  re- 
laxation of  that  ruling  might  be  pro- 
vided for.  It  was  of  the  utmost  import- 
ance that  facilities  should  be  given  for 
the  discussion  of  urgent  foreign,  colonial, 
and  other  questions  which  might  from 
time  to  time  arise ;  and  he  did  not  see 
how,  under  the  Resolution  as  it  stood, 
such  facilities  would  be  afforded.  He 
did  not  think  it  would  be  practicable  to 
shut  out  the  discussion  of  questions  at 
short  notice  which  it  was  desirable  to- 
discuss ;  and  if  they  adopted  too  strin- 
gent a  rule  of  that  kind,  he  had  no 
doubt  the  Government  would  lose  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  advantage  which 
they  hoped  to  gain  by  the  Resolution, 
and  probably  more  recourse  would  be 
had  to  what  the  House  felt  to  be  the 
most  inconvenient  practice  of  moving 
the  adjournment  for  the  purpose  of 
raising  a  discussion.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  such  discursive  discussions 
should  be  raised  on  the  Motion  that  tlie 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair.  As 
things  now  btood,  it  was  often  perfectly 
useless  for  the  Government  to  put  down 
Supply  for  a  Monday  night,  because 
they  knew  they  would  not  get  it,  owing 
to  the  whole  evening  being  occupied  by 
other  questions  of  greater  or  less  import- 
ance. He  thought  it  might  be  possible 
to  give  the  Speaker  some  authority  by 
which  urgent  questions  might  be  raised 
on  that  occasion,  and  that  would  afford 
the  House  all  the  practical  security  it 
required  that  matters  of  urgent  neces- 
sity should  be  fully  discussed.  He  did 
not  share  the  apprehension  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  B.Barttelot)  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  bring  forward  Supply 
early  enough.  As  far  as  his  experience 
went,  one  of  the  main  objects  of  all 
Governments  was  to  bring  forward 
Supply  as  early  as  possible ;  because  as 
soon  as  they  had  made  considerable 
progress  in  Supply,  they  had  the  Scssitm 
under  their  control.  If  the  House 
granted  them  the  opportunity  of  going 
into  Supply,  he  had  not  the  smallest 
doubt  that  of  whatever  Party  the  Govern- 
ment might  be  composed,  they  would 
not  lose  time  in  pushing  forward  the 
Estimates   and  making  progress   with 
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Public  Business.  If  the  Government 
would  accept  his  Amendment  and  con- 
sider his  suggestion,  he  thought  ^he 
House  might  then  safely  agree  to  the 
Eesolution.  The  noble  Lord  concluded 
by  moving  the  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  **  Supply,"  to  insert  the  words 
"appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  ordi- 
nary Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates." 
— (The  MarqH€88  of  Hartington.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  theEXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  had  no  objection  to  the 
proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington) ;  on  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  a  decided  improve- 
ment on  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committee  embodied  in  the  Eesolution. 
He  agreed  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands)  that  it  was  of 
the  highest  importance  they  should  con- 
sider questions  of  policy  which  might 
involve  large  expenditure,  and  should 
not  allow  themselves  to  be  diverted  from 
these  by  discussions  of  mere  matters  of 
detail.  At  the  same  time,  the  hon. 
Member  would  admit  there  were  some 
of  these  small  matters  of  detail  which 
deserved  consideration,  and  which  ought 
to  be  considered  in  a  business-like 
manner.  It  was  not  surprising  that 
only  a  few  Members  attended  to  discuss 
them  ;  but  their  doing  so  was,  at  all 
events,  indirectly  useful,  for  it  caused 
the  Government  to  be  doubly  and  trebly 
careful  how  they  drew  up  the  Estimates, 
knowing  that  they  would  be  criticized 
and  severely  examined.  What  had 
been  found  to  be  inconvenient  and  diffi- 
cult to  overcome  was  the  multiplication 
of  Notices  of  Motion  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply,-  which  not  only  made 
it  uncertain  whether  they  should  get 
into  Committee  of  Supply  at  all,  but 
also  what  Notices  would  be  proceeded 
with.  The  number  of  Notices  might 
vary  from,  say,  5  to  20 ;  they  would 
embrace  all  kinds  of  subjects;  they 
might  come  down  to  find  it  on  one  day  a 
question  of  foreign  policy,  on  another 
the  state  of  Eotten  Row,  on  another  a 
question  of  fine  arts,  and  on  another  a 
personal  grievance ;  and  there  was  no 
certainty  as  to  which  would  come  on 
and  which  would  not.  The  noble  Lord 
said   oooafiions    might    arise    suddenly 


when  there  might  be  reason  to  chal- 
lenge the  policy  of  the  Government 
without  having  to  give  Notice  and  wait 
three  or  four  weeks  to  bring  on  the 
subject.  But  that  applied  to  the  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  at  present,  when  the 
books  were  choked  with  a  number  of 
Amendments  to  the  Motion  to  go  into 
Committee.  If  the  matter  was  of  suffi- 
cient importance,  no  doubt  private 
Members  having  Notices  gave  way,  and 
they  would  be  as  likely  to  do  so  in  fu- 
ture on  a  Tuesday  or  Friday  which  they 
had  obtained.  Therefore,  the  House 
would  do  well  to  clear  the  Paper  of  No- 
tices of  Motion  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  on  a  particular  day.  But 
when  any  exceptional  proposal  was 
made — such,  for  instance,  as  the  credit  of 
£6,000,000 — ^it  would  be  wrong  of  the 
House  to  part  with  its  privilege  of  call- 
ing in  question  the  conduct  and  policy 
of  the  Government.  The  Government, 
as  well  as  the  House  at  large,  would 
feel  that  it  would  be  improper  that  there 
should  be  any  difficulty  in  the  way  of 
raising  a  discussion  upon  general  policy 
at  such  a  time.  The  proposal  of  the 
noble  Lord  met  that  case,  and  he  did 
not  see  the  slightest  objection  to  it. 
Even  in  such  a  case  he  did  not  quite 
see  how  the  Amendment  would  meet 
any  disinclination  to  yield  on  the  part 
of  hon.  Members  having  .precedence 
with  Notices  on  other  subjects ;  but  in 
practice,  perhaps,  the  difficulty  would 
not  arise.  As  to  the  other  suggestion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  he  saw  no  reason  for 
departing  from  the  Eule  that  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Eeport  of  Supply  must  re- 
late to  a  Vote  included  in  the  Eeport. 
If,  however,  it  was  to  be  adopted  at  all, 
it  must  be  the  subject  of  a  separate  Ee- 
solution, as  it  would  involve  a  change 
in  the  Eules  of  Procedure  bearing  on 
the  Eeport  of  Supply. 

General  Sib  GEOEGE  BALFOUE 
suggested  that  time  would  be  saved  if 
Ministers,  instead  of  introducing  Esti- 
mates in  long  speeches  full  of  details, 
would  have  the  technical  and  profes- 
sional information  printed  and  distributed 
beforehand.  Nearly  nine-tenths  of  the 
speeches  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admi- 
ralty and  Secretary  of  State  for  War  re- 
lated to  details,  and  a  small  portion  only 
to  important  points  relating  to  policy  or 
to  matters  which  might  with  some  pro- 
priety be  annoTinced  to  the  House  m  a 
set  speech.    On  his  own  knowledge,  he 
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could  state  that  every  braiK.li  of  the 
War  Office  was  called  on  to  supply  the 
Minister  with  full  information  relating 
to  the  details  of  the  past  as  well  as 
the  current  Estimates.  A  compilation 
of  the  Departmental  statements  made 
during  the  past  few  years  would  be 
most  valuable  to  Members  in  aid  of 
their  deliberations  as  well  as  beneficial 
to  the  Public  Service.  Indeed,  he  be- 
lieved that  a  compilation  of  information 
was  already  made  for  the  special  use  of 
the  Secretary  of  State.  Then,  again,  the 
Business  of  the  House  in  discussing  the 
several  Votes  of  Supply  would  be  greatly 
aided  by  having  uniformity  in  drawing 
out  the  Estimates  strictly  adhered  to,  so 
that  the  transactions  of  one  year  might 
be  contrasted  with  those  of  former  years. 
So  far  from  that  being  the  case,  not  a 
year  passed  without  some  changes  being 
made  in  the  arrangement  of  the  Esti- 
mates, so  that  the  connecting  links  be- 
tween the  demands  of  the  current  year 
with  those  of  former  years  were  entirely 
destroyed.  The  orders  of  the  Treasury 
to  aid  hon.  Members  by  an  adherence 
to  this  uniformity  were  entirely  disre- 
garded. Then  they  found  the  informa- 
tion at  present  supplied  excessively 
meagre,  indeed  obscure,  so  that  Mem- 
bers were  constrained  to  put  questions 
and  to  obtain  explanations,  instead  of  at 
once  voting  the  sums  which  the  House 
should  grant,  if  they  were  made  in  a 
clear  and  intelligible  form.  The  fact 
could  not  be  too  frequently  urged  that  a 
large  portion  of  the  money  annually  re- 
quired in  all  branches  of  the  Civil,  Naval, 
and  Army  Estimates  was  year  by  year 
alike,  and  the  exceptional  demands  so 
few,  that  they  alone  needed  considera- 
tion. If  these  ordinary  and  uniform 
demands  were  so  clearly  shown  as  to 
lay  open  the  new  requirements,  then  the 
discussions  could  be  restricted  to  the 
latter.  He  could  not  avoid  stating  that 
the  short  experience  he  had  had  in  that 
House  fully  confirmed  the  words  which 
his  relative,  the  late  Mr.  Hume,  used 
often  in  that  House,  as  well  as  to  him 
(General  Sir  George  Balfour),  that  the 
House  of  Commons  was  a  generous 
body,  readily  yielding  to  the  requests  of 
Ministers,  when  their  requests  were  put 
forward  in  a  clear  and  honest  form. 
The  greatest  obstruction  that  could  be 
offered  was  in  having  obscurity,  and 
oonsequently  mystery,  for  where  there 
was  mystery  the  House  always  assumed 

General  Sir  Oeorge  Baifowr 


there  was  something  to  conceal.  The 
other  and  serious  defects  were  to  be 
found  in  the  wrong  practice  of  per- 
mitting monies  voted  for  one  purpose 
to  be  used  for  other  and  often  very  dif- 
ferent purposes;  in  also  not  requiring 
the  Appropriation  Accounts  to  set  forth 
the  expenditure  to  the  exact  form  in 
which  it  was  shown  in  the  Estimates.  In 
his  (General  Sir  George  Balfour's)  opi- 
nion, these  were  the  hindrances  to 
Business.  Then,  again,  the  Civil  Esti- 
mates, now  amounting  to  more  than 
the  amounts  formerly  voted  for  the 
Army  and  Navy,  were  the  cause  of  much 
delay  in  the  transaction  of  Business, 
merely  because  of  the  obscurity  in  which 
large  amounts  were  put  forward.  An 
attempt  was  made  by  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  when  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  to  explain  the  details  of  the 
Estimates;  but  though  this  was  a  praise- 
worthy attempt,  yet  it  failed,  because 
it  was  impossible  for  one  officer  to 
make  a  speech  on  £23,000,000  of  Ex- 
penditure of  every  form  and  kind  of 
outlay,  relating  to  the  civil  adminis- 
tration of  the  whole  Kingdom  at  home 
and  abroad.  Here,  again,  the  printing 
of  information  prior  to  the  Estimates 
being  brought  on  would  be  most  useful. 
It  would  supply  that  want,  which  Mem- 
bers so  often  delayed  the  Business  by 
asking  for  in  the  course  of  the  Sitting. 
Even  then,  it  often  happened  that  the  re- 
plies were  very  vague,  sometimes  not  even 
noticed,  and  at  other  times  incorrect. 
The  obvious  course  was  to  throw  on 
the  responsible  officers  of  the  several 
branches  of  the  Civil  Service  the  duty 
of  furnishing  the  details  relating  to  their 
respective  Estimates,  and  also  require 
a  few  of  the  political  heads  in  the  House, 
such  as  the  Chief  Commissioner  of 
Works,  Board  of  Trade,  Local  Govern- 
ment Board,  and  others,  to  speak  on  the 
policy  or  principle  of  those  Estimates.  In 
that  way,  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury, 
already  overburdened  with  his  proper 
duties,  would  be  released  from  the  charge 
of  nearly  all  the  Civil  Estimates,  and 
able  to  aid  the  House  with  that  import- 
ant kind  of  information  wliich  the  great 
controlling  body — the  Treasury — ought 
to  be  able  to  furnish  on  those  few  but 
great  questions  connected  with  their  vast 
Expenditure  in  the  Civil,  Military,  and 
Naval  Departments. 

Mb.  BAIKES  said,  it  would  be  well 
not  to  expect  too  much  from  the  opera- 
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tion  of  the  proposed  new  Rule,  for  the 
evil  at  which  it  was  aimed  was  rather 
too  deep-seated  in  the  present  constitu- 
tion of  Parliament  to  be  completely 
dealt  with  in  that  way.  He  was  glad 
that  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
Radnor  Boroughs  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington)  had  pointed  out  to  the 
House,  while  dealing  with  this  Motion, 
the  great  propriety  of  classifying  the 
Amendments  upon  Supply  before  they 
were  brought  forward.  If  they  were 
classified,  and  more  especially  if  abstract 
Resolutions  were  excluded,  undoubtedly 
they  would  consume  much  less  time 
than  at  present.  He  considered  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  was  worthy  of 
much  consideration,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  the  present  proposal.  It  was,  how- 
ever, much  more  important  to  ascertain, 
in  the  first  place,  whether  more  latitude 
should  not  be  given  to  the  discussion  on 
the  Report  of  Supply,  in  lieu  of  the  ex- 
isting practice  of  raising  questions  before 
the  Speaker  was  allowed  to  leave  the 
Chair,  as  the  noble  liOrd  had  suggested. 
But  if  that  course  were  adopted,  the  House 
might  justly  insist  on  a  day  being  named 
on  which  precedence  would  be  given  to 
•Report  of  Supply  over  all  other  Orders 
of  the  Day.  Moreover,  it  was  to  be 
considered  whether  questions  might  not 
be  raised  on  such  an  occasion  which 
would  be  shut  out  by  the  new  Rule 
relating  to  Monday,  that  the  Speaker 
leave  the  Chair.  Upon  one  point  he 
supi^osed  they  were  nearly  agreed  — 
namely,  that  there  should  be  some 
method  adopted  to  reduce  the  uncer- 
tainty now  prevailing  as  to  the  dis- 
cussions about  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply.  Inasmuch  as  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  to  limit  the  Rule  to 
ordinary  Estimates,  and  to  exclude 
all  supplementary  ones,  the  House 
would  have  an  opportunity,  if  they 
thought  proper  to  do  so,  to  enter  into 
discussion  on  questions  relating  to  the 
latter.  In  that  case,  although  a  certain 
classification  might  be  arrived  at,  still 
the  great  mass  of  Amendments,  if  the 
Speaker  left  the  Chair,  would  remain, 
uutouched,  to  encumber  the  Notice 
Paper  with  matter  unimportant  com- 
pared with  that  of  Supply.  He  felt 
bound  to  say  that  the  discussion  on 
these  matters  would  appear  to  persons 
out-of-doors  altogether  technical,  and 
that  those  questions  were  so  complicated 


that  it  would  be  difficult  to  render  them 
intelligible  to  the  ordinary  public.  He 
was  glad  that  he  had  not  remained  in 
his  seat  during  that  debate  without  en- 
deavouring, so  far  as  he  was  able,  to 
give  his  support  to  the  suggestion  thrown 
out  by  the  noble  Marquess,  as  though  he 
did  not  think  that  the  Motion  itself 
would  have  any  marked  effect  on  the 
solution  of  the  question,  the  policy  of 
which  it  was  a  precursor  might  bear 
fruit  hereafter,  when  the  House  would 
find  itself  forced  to  discuss  it  thoroughly. 
He  thought,  further,  that  such  questions 
could  not  be  examined  into  too  much,  or 
ventilated  too  thoroughly,  so  as  to  bring 
about,  if  possible,  a  change  of  practicii 
suited  not  only  to  a  particular  emer- 
gency, but  resulting  in  such  a  classifica- 
tion of  subjects  as  might  give  some  real 
system  to  the  conduct  of  Public  Busi- 
ness. For  this  reason,  he  considered 
that  the  suggestions  which  had  fallen 
from  the  noble  I^ord  opposite  were  more 
likely  to  render  permanent  service  to  the 
Business  of  the  House  than  those  that 
now  appeared  on  the  Notice  Paper. 

Mr.  WHITBREAD  said,  he  did  not 
think  the  proposals  of  the  noble  Lord 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  could  be 
separated,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer desired.  They  formed  parts  of 
one  plan.  Two  rival  schemes  were  be- 
fore the  House  to  make  certain  the  dis- 
cussion of  Supply  when  it  was  set  down. 
The  Government  sclieme  would,  if  car- 
ried alone,  have  the  effect  of  shutting 
out  Members  from  an  ancient  privilege 
which  they  valued  very  highly — the 
privilege  of  stating  grievances  before 
money  was  voted.  They  ought,  there- 
fore, to  have  the  opportunity  of  doing 
so  on  the  Report,  and  the  noble  Lord's 
scheme  gave  greater  certainty  for  get- 
ting into  Supply  and  discussing  the  Esti- 
mates on  the  days  they  were  set  down  ; 
but  it  would  also  give  advantage  to 
hon.  Members  to  state  any  grievance  to 
the  House  before  the  money  was  voted. 
That  was  a  privilege  he  was  sure  that 
the  House  would  not  willingly  surren- 
der. Those  who  had  been  long  in  the 
House  often  had  occasion  to  feel  sur- 
prise at  the  very  loose  way  in  which 
money  had  been  voted.  Some  years 
ago  every  item  of  Supply  was  ques- 
tioned ;  but  now  supplies  of  money  were 
obtained  so  easily  that  he  could  not 
help  thinking  that  part  of  the  growth  of 
the   expenditure  arose    from   the  very 
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gpreat  chance  there  was  of   any   item 
whatever  passing  without  remark. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
paid,  he  could  not  agree  with  the  hon. 
Member  for  Bedford  (Mr.  Whitbread), 
that  tbe  two  proposals  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess were  inseparable.   When  the  hon. 
Member   for  Bedford   stated   that  the 
House  would  not  part  with  its  ancient 
right  of  stating  grievances  on  Supply, 
he  forgot  that  the  practice  was  not  of 
such  very  ancient  date,  and  that  within 
tlie  last  few  years,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
the  University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe), 
this  very  practice  had  been  given  up  by 
the  Tloiise.   In  1872  and  1873  the  House 
agreed  to  give  it  up,  and  neither  the 
House  nor  the  Government  of  the  day 
had  any  cause  to  regret  it.     The  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Eylands)  had 
said  that  he  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 
ouglit  to  be  the  last  person  to  speak  in 
favour   of    the   Resolution,   because  he 
moved  an  Amendment  on  previous  occa- 
tions    when  a   similar    Resolution   was 
proposed.  It  was  true  that  he  had  moved 
an  Amendment  on   that  occasion;    but 
then  he  had  done  so  solely  upon    the 
ground  that  the  question   ought  to  be 
re-considered,  owing  to  the  way  in  which 
previous  Committees  had  been  conducted. 
He  was,  however,  very  much  surprised 
to  find  the  hon.  Member  for  Bedford 
opposing  now  thatwhich^he  on  a  former 
occasion  supported ;    and  he  was    still 
more  astonished  at  the  course  taken  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley,  because 
that   hon.   Member  had  complained  of 
the  inconvenience  to  which  he  was  fre- 
quently put  on  Friday  nights,  when  a 
great  number  of  small  Questions  were 
set  down  on  the  Notice  Paper  on   the 
Motion  for  going  into  Supply,  and  had 
protested  against  Members  being,  as  he 
called  it,  driven  into  a  corner  and  com- 
pelled to  vote  largo  sums  of  money  at  a 
late  hour  in  a  scrambling  and  unsatis- 
factory manner.     Those  views  were,  he 
could  not  help  thinking,  better  worthy 
of  consideration  than  the  diametrically 
opposite  opinions  which  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman at  present  appeared  to  hold.    He 
would  merely  add  the  expression  of  a 
hope  that,  seeing  the  enormous  amount 
of  Business  the  House  had  to  get  through 
in  the  course  of  a  Session,  the  Resolu- 
tion as  amended  would  be  accepted,  not 
only  in  the  interest  of  the  Government, 
but  of  hon.  Members  generally. 

Mr.  fnUbread 


Mb.   O'SHAUGHNESSY   observed, 
that  having  had  the  advantage  of  a  Be- 
port  of  a  Committee  which  had  investi- 
gated the  subject,  the  Government  had 
come  down  that  Session  prepared  with 
certain  proposals  for  the  remedying  of 
certain  abuses.     Ho  should  have  some- 
thing to  say  presently  about  the  nature 
of  these  proposals,  and  how  inapplicable 
they  were  to  remedy  the  abuses   that 
were  complained  of.     But  taking  them 
as  they  were,  they  had  an  Amendment 
of  great  importance  from  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwvn).     Thev 
had  also  an  Amendment  from  the  nobb^ 
Lord    (the    Marquess   of    Hartington), 
which  had  been  accepted,  and  a  sugges- 
tion   from  the  same   noble   Lord  as  t'> 
which  there  were  considerable  difi*erences 
of  opinion.      The   hon.  Gentleman  tbo 
Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means  was  of 
opinion  that  the  proposal  should  be  con- 
sidered at  the  present  juncture,  and  he 
added  that  he  did  not  quite  understand 
the  full  bearing  of  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Lord.     Now,  how  should  he  ? 
It  was  not  on  the  Paper,  and  therefore 
the  House  had  no  opportunity  of  consi- 
dering it.     The  first  thing  which  they 
had  to  complain  of  was  that  the  Govern- 
ment had  given  them  no  opportunity  o£ 
putting  down  Amendments  on  the  Paper. 
The   hon.    Member  for  Bedford    (Mr. 
Whitbread)  considered  that  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  was  worthy  of 
acceptance,  and  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  thought  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered at  the  present  juncture.  But  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
he  would  not  accept  it.     What   ought 
the  great  body  of  the  House  to  do  under 
these   circumstances?     Had    they    not, 
when  they  wore  now  asked  to  abandon 
a  great  privilege,  a  right  to  demand  a 
fair    opportunity    of    considering,    not 
merely  the  half-abandoned  proposals  of 
the  Government,  but  the  proposals  to  bo 
substituted  for  them.    All  that  had  hap- 
pened  in   the   course    of    the   evening 
pointed  to  the  necessity  of  some  further 
opportunity    to    consider    the    subject. 
There  was  one  thing  that  must  strike 
the  House  very  strongly.     The  practical 
emergency  referred  to  by  the  Chairman 
of  Ways   and  Means  was  the   alleged 
misconduct  of  three  or  four  hon.  Mem- 
bers. Surely,  the  hon.  Gentleman  would 
not  say  that  what  the  House  was  now 
asked  to  do,    whether  in   the  form  of 
amendment  or   otherwise,  was  in  any 
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way  directed  against  this  practical  emer- 
gency? Perhaps  the  only  important 
one  of  these  Eesolutions  was  directed 
against  the  Privileges  of  the  House, 
which  these  hon.  Members  never  at- 
tempted to  impugn.  If  there  were 
abuses  in  this  matter,  they  were  such  as 
the  Speaker  and  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  did  not  consider  strong  or 
violent  enough  to  warrant  the  proposed 
changes.  They  had  heard  of  men 
cutting  their  noses  off  to  spite  their  faces 
Here  was  a  case  of  the  Government 
cutting  their  head  off  to  spite  their  noses. 
He  thought  it  was  too  much  to  ask  Irish 
Members  to  give  up  a  right  which  they 
had  never  abused,  and  which  they  valued 
as  enabling  them  to  demand  the  redress 
of  abuses  before  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  considered  tlie 
Amendment  of  the  noble  Marquess  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  an  improve- 
ment on  the  Kesolution  as  it  stood  on 
the  Paper;  but  desired  to  have  some 
information  as  to  how  far  the  cliange 
would  extend,  not  only  to  Supplementary 
Estimates,  but  to  Votes  on  Account. 

Mb.  GOUKLEY  said,  he  objected  both 
to  the  Resolution  and  the  Amendment  of 
the  noble  Marquess,  being  unable  to  see 
how  the  rights  of  private  Members  would 
be  secure  under  either. 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH,  in  reply  to  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn), 
said,  that  '*  Votes  on  Account,"  being 
Votes  on  Account  of  Estimates  already 
before  the  House,  the  £ule  precluding 
discussion  before  entering  upon  their 
consideration  in  Committee  would  apply 
to  them  on  Monday  Sittings.  Supple- 
mentary Estimates,  which  came  under  a 
different  category,  would  be  open  to  dis- 
cussion before  the  House  resolved  itself 
into  Committee.  In  reply  to  the  hon. 
Member  for  Sunderland  (Mr.  Gourley), 
he  would  add  that  the  proposals  before 
the  House  were  intended  only  to  enable 
the  House  to  discuss  the  Estimates.  If 
Ministers  wished  to  pass  the  Estimates 
without  discussion,  they  would  accept 
the  present  condition  of  affairs,  and 
leave  the  Estimates  day  by  day  to  the 
end  of  the  Session,  when  it  was  noto- 
rious they  would  be  passed.  It  was 
really  with  the  hope  and  desire  of 
getting  a  full  and  free  discussion  of 
the  Estimates  at  the  proper  time  that 
these  proposals  were  now  made  to  the 
House. 


Mb.  E.  JENKINS  said,  the  explana- 
tion  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was  very  un- 
satisfactory. He  (Mr.  Jenkins)  certainly 
understood  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer at  an  earlier  period  of  the  evening 
to  assent,  if  not  by  word  of  mouth  at 
least  by  gesture,  to  the  proposal  that 
Votes  on  Account  should  be  excepted 
from  the  operation  of  the  proposed  Bule. 
If  the  House  accepted  the  Amendment 
of  the  noble  Marquess  (the  Marquess  of 
Hartington),  he  would  move  the  inser- 
tion of  words  to  give  effect  to  that  under- 
standing. 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  that  perhaps  he 
might  be  permitted  to  say  a  few  words 
as  a  Member  of  the  late  Committee.  He 
did  not  think  the  Chancellor .  of  the 
Exchequer  had  treated  the  House  as 
handsomely  as  he  had  promised  ;  for 
certainly  when  the  hon.  Member  for 
Dundee  (Mr.  Jenkins)  drew  his  attention 
to  Votes  on  Account,  his  (Mr.  ParnelPs) 
impression  was  that  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman virtually  agreed  to  their  exclusion 
from  the  Resolution.  He  would  next 
ask  the  House  if  they  were  going  to  gain 
by  the  proposed  Resolution  the  object 
which  they  wished  ?  They  had  heard 
a  g«)od  deed  of  the  desirability  of  bring- 
ing forward  the  Estimates  early  in  the 
Session,  and  the  Members  of  the  Go- 
vernment had  professed  the  greatest  pos- 
sible anxiety  to  assist  in  this  exceedingly 
good  end ;  but  he  himself  was  much  in- 
clined to  doubt  that  their  good  intentions 
would  last  as  long  as  would  be  supposed. 
They  should  recollect  that  this  Rule  was 
an  entire  innovation  on  the  practice  of 
Parliament.  In  1872  a  Resolution  was 
agreed  to  which  introduced  for  the  first 
time  the  principle  of  progress,  which  was 
explained  as  being  the  sam^  procedure 
with  regard  to  the  Supply  as  with  re- 
gard to  the  stages  of  the  Bill ;  but  the 
principle  of  1872  was  entirely  different 
from  the  present  proposal.  In  the  last 
few  Sessions  hon.  Members  were  allowed 
to  put  as  many  Amendments  as  they 
wished  on  the  Paper  against  going  into 
Supply.  The  consequence  was  that  there 
was  not  any  very  great  obstruction  to 
Progress,  and  it  would  astonish  hon. 
Members  if  they  knew  how  few  hours 
were  taken  up  with  Motions  against 
Supply  in  1877;  for,  owing  to  the  num- 
ber of  Notices  down  that  were  not  ger- 
mane to  the  subject,  hon.  Members 
would  not  remain  in  the  House  to  sup- 
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Sort  their  Motions.  He  (Mr.  Pamell) 
ad  watched  the  course  of  events  last 
year  more  closely  than  had  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  and  he  could 
say  that  in  no  Session  of  Parliament  in 
recent  years  had  Notices  of  Motion 
proved  of  less  inconvenience  or  obstruc- 
tion to  Supply  early  in  the  evening. 
He  thought  the  privilege  sought  to  be 
removed  was  of  much  more  value  to 
English  than  to  Irish  Members.  For 
himself,  he  had  never  used  it  in  the 
past,  and  did  not  intend  to  use  it  in  the 
future ;  but  he  considered  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  was  not  acting  rightly 
or  fairly  in  bringing  forward  such  an 
important  Motion  after  the  small  Notice 
he  had  given  the  House.  If  they  had 
considered  this  question  in  Committee 
instead  of  in  the  Whole  House,  they 
would  have  been  much  more  likely  to 
dispose  of  it  quickly.  His  firm  belief 
was  that  the  Public  Business  would  not 
be  materially  facilitated  by  the  adoption 
of  one  or  of  all  these  Resolutions,  and 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  must  not 
complain  if,  during  the  present  Session, 
he  found  his  new  Rules  entirely  useless. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to, 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  the  insertion  of  the  words 
**  excepting  Votes  on  Account."  It  was 
very  clear  what  would  take  place  if  they 
were  to  permit  the  Government  imme- 
diately to  enter  Votes  on  Account  without 
any  previous  explanation  of  grievances 
by  Members  in  a  Constitutional  manner. 
He  thought,  as  they  were  really  pro- 
posing to  vote  away  a  very  important 
Constitutional  check,  they  ought  to  en- 
deavour, as  far  as  possible,  to  minimize 
what  they  were  about  to  do. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENN  A  seconded  the 
Amendment.  He  scarcely  considered  it  to 
be  necessary  to  raise  the  question,  as  he 
considered  that  Votes  on  Account  should 
never  be  treated  as  ordinary  Estimates ; 
but  he  now  feared  that  if  the  present 
proposal  were  not  adopted,  the  Govern- 
ment would  get  rid  of  the  objection, 
and  treat  them  as  ordinary  Estimates. 
He  thought  it  was  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant privileges  they  possessed,  that 
money  should  not  be  voted  without  pre- 
vious consideration  of  grievances ;  and, 
with  regard  to  these  Votes  on  Account, 
how  could  a  Vote  on  Account  be  dealt 
with  as  an  ordinary  Estimate,  or  as  any- 
thing but  an  extraordinary  event  ? 

Mr,  Parnell 


Amendment  proposed,   to   insert,   at 

the  end  of  the  last  Amendment,  the 
words  *'  excepting  Votes  on  Account." 
— {Mr.  Edward  Jenhine,) 

Question  proposed,  *'That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  regretted  that  any  hon.  Member 
should  have  imagined  that  he  had  given 
his  assent  to  the  innovation  here  pro- 
posed.    He  had  never  intended  doing 
so.     What  he  had  assented  to  was  the 
exclusion  of  special  or   peculiar  Votes 
like  that  of  the    £6,000,000,  involving 
questions  on    which  the   House   might 
wish    to     challenge    the    Government. 
Votes  on  Account  were  of  a  very  differ- 
ent character,  and  the  position  of  the 
question   as   regarded    them   was   this. 
They  did  not  involve  any  new  principle  ; 
nobody  was  satisfied  with  them,  and  no 
Government  ever  proposed  them  if  they 
could  go  on  without  them.     Hon.  Gen- 
tlemen should  recollect  that  by  modem 
Rules  the  Estimates  were  usually  voted 
to  a  certain  date — say,  for  instance,  the 
3 1st  of  March — but  how  was  the  service 
of  the  country  to  be  carried  beyond  that 
date,  if  the  Estimates  for  the  year  were 
not  voted,  and  when  Votes  on  Account 
were  proposed  they  were  met  by  Motions 
on  extraneous  subjects.     If  the  Resolu- 
tions proposed  by  the  Qt)vemment  were 
carried.    Votes  on    Account  would,   he 
trusted,  disappear ;  but  they  could  not 
be  done  without  altogether.     They  were 
wholly  different  to    Supplementary   or 
Special  Votes,  which  seemed  to  imply 
something  for  which  Parliament  was  not 
prepared.     Votes  on  Account  were  for 
the  ordinary  Services,  and  involved  no- 
thing new.     He  must  therefore  oppose 
the  Motion. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  thought  they  ought 
to  limit  the  facility  of  granting  Votes 
on  Account  in  every  way  in  their  power ; 
and  in  considering  this  question  they 
should  remember  that  year  by  year 
there  seemed  to  be  an  increasing  desire 
to  take  Votes  on  Account  without  any 
real  criticism.  He  denied  that  there 
was  not  ample  time  to  fully  discuss 
these  questions,  except  in  the  case  of  a 
year  where  the  time  up  to  the  middle  of 
the  Session  had  been  wasted  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  Bills  which  had  never  been 
intended  to  pass. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  he  thought 
it  his  duty  to  support  the  Motion  of  his 
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hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dundee 
(Mr.  £.  Jenkins).  He  did  not  see  for  a 
moment  the  reason  for  the  proposed 
change,  and  the  Hesolution  of  the  Go- 
vernment seemed  to  deal  with  Parlia- 
ment as  if  its  discussions  were  of  no  im- 
portance. The  other  day  they  had 
charged  Indian  finances  with  a  heavy 
charge  on  account.  That  was  a  question 
which,  if  it  had  been  brought  forward 
without  discussion,  would  have  been  a 
serious  invasion  of  the  rights  of  ParHa- 
ment.  He  should  therefore  vote  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Dundee  on  this 
question,  as  Votes  on  Account,  he  be- 
lieved, were  used  most  mischievously. 

Mr.  CHAMBEELAIN  really  thought 
the  Amendment  an  extremely  important 
one,  and  that  the  Government  would  see 
how  critical  a  point  was  raised  in  the 
discussion.  The  position  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  was  totally  inconsistent  with 
what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  said  in 
his  opening,  for  he  then  said  that  they 
would  have  in  their  turn  a  reasonable 
compensation  in  the  fact  that  they  would 
have  every  opportunity  for  discussing 
the  details  of  the  Estimates ;  but  they 
had  no  such  opportunity  for  discussing 
a  Vote  on  Account.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  pointed  out  that  it  might 
be  possible  to  raise  all  sorts  of  discus- 
sions on  extraneous  questions;  but  if 
he  really  thought  the  opportunity  would 
be  made  lise  of,  the  better  way  would 
be  to  lay  down  that  the  discussion  should 
be  only  on  matters  germane  to  the 
class  for  which  a  Vote  on  Account  was 
asked.  Instead  of  this,  they  were  asked 
to  sacrifice  all  their  privileges ;  for  it 
was  pretty  clear  that  Government  could 
bring  on  Votes  on  Account  so  as  to  prac- 
tically provide  themselves  with  any 
amount  of  Supply  sufficient  to  last  them 
to  the  end  of  the  Session. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  did  not  look 
at  this  question  from  a  point  of  high 
importance ;  but  he  looked  at  it  from 
the  position  of  an  independent  private 
Member,  who  might  have  some  griev- 
ance or  opinion  to  bring  forward.  He, 
for  instance,  might  have  a  proposition 
to  make  on  the  bringing  forward  of  the 
Estimates.  The  first  two  nights  were 
generally  taken  up  with  a  grand  debate. 
Then  the  Minister  for  War  made  his 
Statement,  and  most  Ministers  for  War 
occupied  some  five  hours.  The  debate 
would  be  continued  by  the  Leaders  of  the 
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House,  and,  in  the  meantime,  a  Vote  on 
Account  would  be  taken.  The  adjourned 
discussion  would  not  be  taken  probably 
till  after  July,  when  an  opportunity  might, 
perhaps,  offer  for  his  Motion,  at  a  time 
when  it  would  be  practically  of  no  avail. 
It  seemed  to  him  that  the  older  the 
House  grew  the  greater  difficulty  there 
was  in  keeping  it.  He  thought  hon. 
Members  would  have  still  greater  diffi- 
culty in  retaining  a  House  under  the 
new  proposition  than  they  had  ever  had 
before,  for,  under  the  old  Bule,  Govern- 
ment had  some  interest  in  getting  a 
House  on  Friday ;  but  with  this  taking 
of  Votes  on  Account,  they  would  get  their 
money  on  Monday,  and  would,  there- 
fore, have  no  interest  to  keep  a  House 
on  Friday.  They  would  get  the  votes 
of  the  Members  who  did  not  want  to  do 
work.  The  House  of  Commons  would 
be  a  very  much  easier  place  under  the 
new  Kules  ;  but  the  interests  of  consti- 
tuents would  bo  neglected,  because  hon. 
Members  would  no  longer  be  able  to 
compel  attention  to  local  grievances. 
The  Government  would  get  their  money 
more  easily,  but  money  questions  would 
not  be  so  easily  ventilated.  If  this  new 
Rule  were  to  be  made  at  aU,  it  ought  to 
be  made  in  a  fresh  Parliament,  which 
would  be  very  keen  about  work,  and 
not  in  a  Parliament  like  the  present, 
jaded  and  wearied  out  after  a  prolonged 
existence. 

Me.  H.  SAMUELSON  said,  it  seemed 
to  him  that  no  objection  to  the  intro- 
duction of  this  Hesolution  would  stamp 
these  Votes  on  Account  as  ordinary 
Estimates,  which  would  be  strong  affir- 
mation in  the  future  that  they  were  of 
that  character.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dundee  went  to  the  root  of  the 
matter.  He  thought  that  the  matter 
should  therefore  be  pressed ;  but  as  the 
Government  had  not  evidently  entirely 
considered  the  full  weight  of  the  Beso- 
lution,  he  begged  to  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  PARNELL  seconded  the  Motion. 
He  really  did  think  there  was  a  want  of 
sincerity  on  the  part  of  the  Government 
in  making^  this  proposition.  Either  they 
had  the  Estimates  brought  forward  in 
the  regular  way,  and  facility  given  in 
discussing  the  items  of  Supply,  or  they 
had  not.  If  they  had  not,  tnen  he  could 
understand  the  opposition  of  the  Go- 
vernment to  this  Amendment;  but  if 
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they  were  to  liave  the  Estimates  brought 
forward  in  the  ordinary  way,  he  could 
understand  it.  He  believed  that  if  the 
Irish  Estimates  were  fully  discussed  the 
subject  of  many  annual  Motions  would 
be  abolished,  and  many  of  them  would 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Government.  The 
conduct  of  the  Government,  however, 
was  directed  to  prevent  them  from  having 
this  Constitutional  privilege ;  and  the 
only  remedy  for  Members  who  desired 
to  jdiscuss  particular  items  in  the  Esti- 
mates would  be  to  insist  upon  having  a 
discussion  of  those  items  when  the  Go- 
vernment brought  forward  their  Votes 
on  Account.  If  the  Government  did 
really  desire  discussion,  he  ventured  to 
think  that  instead  of  facilitating  the 
progress  of  Business,  or  of  getting  Sup- 
plies, it  would  be  entirely  different.  He 
hoped  the  Government  would  show  their 
sincerity  in  this  matter ;  and  he  appealed 
to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  accept  the 
Amendment  as  an  illustration  of  their 
honajides. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— (J/r.  Henry  Samuehon.) 

Mr.  GOKST  asked  if  the  Government 
had  weighed  the  words  proposed,  and 
he  suggested  that  an  adjournment  would 
give  the  Government  the  opportunity 
of  considering  the  precise  legal  meaning 
of  the  words  of  the  Amendment ;  for  it 
seemed  to  him  very  doubtful  if  the 
words  suggested  would  include  the  Votes 
intended  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Dun- 
dee. The  questions  for  the  Government 
was  the  real  import  of  the  words  sug- 

fested,  and  whether  those  words  should 
e  adopted  by  4hem,  or  that  words  of 
their  own  should  be  substituted. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
hoped  they  might  bring  the  question 
to  a  conclusion  that  night.  The  ques- 
tion raised  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins)  did 
not  seem  to  him  to  be  a  very  large  one. 
It  hardly  appeared  to  him  that  there 
could  be  much  doubt  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  Government  as  referred  to  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Chatham 
(Mr.  Gorst).  A  Vote  on  Account  was 
merely  a  Vote  on  a  portion  of  the  Esti- 
mates; and  therefore,  as  it  appeared 
to  him,  was  excluded  from  the  objection 
raised  by  the  hon.  Member.  He  entirely 

Mr,  Pamell 


understood  the  Amendment  in  the  sense 
it  was  understood  by  the  Gk)vemment. 

Mr.  E.  JENKINS  said,  the  difficulty 
under  which  he  laboured  was  that  no 
answer  had  been  made  to  the  arguments 
brought  forward  ^from  that  side.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  certainly 
said  there  was  no  objection  to  accept 
his  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins's)  Amendment ;  but 
he  had  failed  to  answer  those  really 
strong  arguments  against  giving  the 
Government  almost  unlimited  power  for 
asking  for  Votes  of  Supply  without 
giving  the  House  a  compensating  right 
of  opposition.  He  could  conceive  that 
the  day  might  come  when  it  would  be 
of  infinite  importance,  on  a  Vote  on 
Account  being  taken,  for  the  Opposition 
to  be  able  to  put  down  some  Resolution. 
He  agreed  with  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr. 
Pamell)  that  the  Government  were 
taking  from  the  House  a  great  advan- 
tage. Seeing,  also,  how  seldom  they 
would  be  called  upon  to  limit  this  Reso- 
lution by  his  proposition,  he  thought 
the  Government  might  very  well  give 
way  upon  it. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  in  consequence  of  remarks 
which  had  been  made  in  the  course  of 
the  debate,  he  should  like  to  hear  the 
construction  which  the  Speaker  put 
upon  the  words  which  had  been  inserted 
on  the  Motion  of  the  noble  Lord.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Speaker 
considered  they  did  or  did  not  apply  to 
Votes  on  Account  for  the  ordinary  Ser- 
vices? 

Mr.  speaker  :  I  should  say  that 
the  words  inserted  on  the  Motion  of  the 
noble  Lord  would  cover  Votes  on  Ac- 
count applying  to  th6  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Services. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  was  his  opinion,  and 
he  further  thought  that  they  were  in  a 
position  to  come  to  a  decision  on  this 
subject,  and  that  it  would  be  a  waste  of 
time  to  adjourn  now,  after  having  car- 
ried the  discussion  so  far.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Dundee  (Mr.  E.  Jenkins) 
said  he  had  had  no  answer  or  reason 
given  why  Votes  on  Account  should  be 
included  amongst  the  ordinary  Services 
which  we  proposed  should  be  taken  on 
Monday  without  previous  Notice.  The 
object  of  this  Resolution  was  to  enable 
the  House  and  the  Government  to  pro- 
ceed as  rapidly  as  was  consistent  with 
the  business  of  Supply.    The  object  of 
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the  GK>Temment  in  making  the  proposi- 
tion was  that  one  day  in  the  week  they 
might  be  allowed  to  go  into  the  Esti- 
mates without  being  obliged  to  take  up 
the  whole  or  the  best  part  of  the  night  in 
discussing  matters  entirely  of  a  foreign 
nature.  But  with  regard  to  Yotes  on 
Account,  that  argument  did  not  apply, 
as  it  was  admitted,  under  the  present 
system,  Yotes  on  Account  must  neces- 
sarily be  given  after  due  Notice.  He 
believed  that  they  ought  to  be  asked  for 
seldom ;  but  they  were  always  liable  to 
a  Yote  being  necessary.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Meath  (Mr.  Famell)  had  spoken 
strongly  against  them ;  but  the  hon. 
Member,  in  visiting  Dublin,  perhaps, 
would  not  wish  to  find  the  soldiers  there 
starving  for  want  of  their  pay,  in  conse- 
quence of  delay  in  voting  Supply  in  that 
House.  It  might  be  said  that  Yotes  on 
Account  would  be  asked  for  for  objec- 
tionable purposes ;  but  he  would  remind 
hon.  Members  that  they  always  had  the 
power  to  reduce  it,  and  to  raise  those 
questions  in  Committee  in  a  form  which 
would  render  it  more  than  ever  difficult 
to  pass. 

Motion,  by  leave,  unthdrawn. 

Original  Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  69  ;  Noes 
143  :  Majority  74.— (Div.  list.  No.  10.) 

Me.  BERESFOED  HOPE:  I  rise 
now  to  move  an  Amendment  the  drift  of 
which  is,  I  may  say,  to  carry  out,  as  far 
as  may  be,  in  the  words  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  the  proposal  he 
made  in  1876,  and  which  was  tnen  ac- 
cepted as  a  satisfactory  compromise — 
namely,  that  one  division,  and  that  rela- 
tive to  the  Estimates  of  the  day,  shall 
be  brought  forward.  On  the  Monday 
question,  too,  I  pressed  in  the  Com- 
mittee the  suggestion  to  which  several 
hon.  Members,  as  well  as  Mr.  Speaker 
and  the  Chairman  of  Committees, 
were  favourable,  though  it  was  not 
embodied  in  any  Besolution — namely, 
that  each  Minister  should  make  his 
statement  in  the  House  in  moving  the 
Speaker  out  of  the  Chair.  This  sug- 
gestion, also,  I  embody  in  my  Amend- 
ment, and  thereby  I  import  a  slight 
change  into  the  method  of  procedure  as 
proposed  by  the  Besolution  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  By  the 
latter,  Mr.  Speaker  leaves  the  Chair 
without  being  moved  out  of  it.    By  my 


Amendment  itis  necessary  that  he  should 
be  so.  That  will  make  no  real  differ- 
ence as  to  facilitating  Business,  except 
so  far  as  debate  is  interposed.  But  this 
debate  will  be  limited  and  governed  by 
the  conditions  which  we  sh^  prescribe. 
With  this  explanation,  I  move  to  add  at 
the  end  of  the  second  line,  after  the  word 
"  Monday,"  **  and  a  Motion  be  made 
that  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair." 
If  I  am  successful,  I  shall  move  to  add 
at  the  end  of  the  second  Besolution — 

**  UnleBS  an  Amendment  be  moved  on  the 
diyision  for  the  Estimates  to  be  moved  on  that 
day ;  and  the  Member  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk)vem- 
ment  who  proposes  to  move  such  Estimate  may 
make  his  statement  in  moving  '  That  the 
Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair.'  " 

At  this  late  hour  of  the  night  I  will  not 
detain  the  House  further,  but  will  simply 
move  my  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

After  the  word  "Monday,"  to  insert  the 
words  "  and  the  Motion  being  made,  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." — {Mr.  JBeres- 
ford  Mope.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Me.  JACOB  BBIGHT  moved  the  ad- 
journment of  the  debate.  He  said  it 
was  apparent  that  a  number  of  hon. 
Members  on  that  side  of  the  House  were 
anxious  to  put  Amendments  on  the 
Paper. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENBY,  in  second- 
ing the  Motion,  said,  that  they  had  got 
through  six  words  after  an  eight  hours' 
discussion.  He  considered  the  Govern- 
ment were  too  anxious  to  get  on  with 
their  Business,  regardless  of  the  duties 
of  private  Members. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Mr.  Jacob  Bright.) 

The  CHANCELLOB  of  the  EXCHE- 
QXJEB  appealed  to  hon.  Members  to 
proceed.  The  House  had  been  engaged 
the  whole  evening  in  discussing  one  pro- 
position not  of  a  very  complex  charac- 
ter. They  were  now  pretty  well  familiar 
with  the  arguments  ur^ed  on  the  one 
side  and  the  other,  and  he  felt  that  they 
were  perfectly  competent  to  deal  with 
the  question  in  a  very  short  time.  It 
was  to  be  hoped  that  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  allow  this  Besolution  to  be 
passed. 
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Mr.  EYLANDS  hoped  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  accept  the  Motion 
for  adjournment.  In  addition  to  the 
Amendment  proposed,  he  did  know  that 
other  hon.  Slembers  had  intended  to 
propose  certain  Amendments  upon  this 
Resolution,  and  he  was  quite  sure  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  see  that  it 
was  utteriy  impossible  to  go  on  advanc- 
ing that  question  at  that  time  of  night. 
He  must  say  that  if  they  were  asked  to 
change  the  procedure  of  the  House,  it 
was  at  least  reasonable  that  the  House 
should  proceed  with  very  great  delibera- 
tion, and  that  it  should  not  be  consi- 
dered unreasonable  that  they  should  ask 
for  more  than  one  night  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  question. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  hoped  the  House 
would  go  on  with  the  discussion. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  he  was  not  gene- 
rally in  favour  of  adjournments  ;  but  on 
this  particular  occasion,  as  regarded  the 
Amendment  then  before  the  House,  ho 
could  candidly  say  that  he  had  no  idea 
of  what  the  Resolution  was  to  be.  If 
the  hon.  Member  who  proposed  it  had 
the  opportunity  to  put  it  upon  the  Paper, 
they  would  know  what  it  referred  to ; 
but  really,  as  it  then  stood,  the  whole 
House  was  in  the  dark  as  to  what  its 
purport  was.  The  Government  were  not 
acting  as  business  men  in  asking  them 
to  sit  there  longer  on  that  occasion,  and 
he  might  say  that  he  had  had  consider- 
able experience  of  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man's endeavours  to  save  time,  the  re- 
sult being  that  he  generally  spent  it. 
He  did  not  believe  that  hon.  Gentlemen 
would  allow  themselves  to  be  forced  into 
accepting  the  Resolution. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  he  was  inclined  to  agree  with  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  de- 
bate. He  thought  it  would  not  be  im- 
possible to  agree  to  the  Resolution  that 
night ;  but  he  could  not  help  recognizing 
that  there  were  a  considerable  number 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  who  would  not,  at 
that  time  of  the  night,  apply  themselves 
to  the  task  ;  and  he  was  therefore  afraid 
it  would  be  quite  hopeless  for  them  to 
expect  to  get  through  the  Resolution 
that  night.  He  therefore  put  it  to  his 
right  hon.  Friend  whether  the  further 
discussion  of  the  Resolution  had  not 
bettor  be  adjourned  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  agreed  with  the  sugges- 
tion of  his  noble  Friend  that  there  would 


be  that  sort  of  opposition,  which  he  did 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  oppose.  He 
would  therefore  consent  to  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Debate  adjourned  till  To-morrow. 

ORDERS    OF   TEE   DAT. 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL. 
{Dr.CatMroHy  Mr.  dare  Jtead^   Mr.  Ashley ^  Sir 
Henry   Jackson,  Mr.   Edward   JenkinSy    Mr. 
William  Holms,  Mr.  G'Shaughnessy.) 

[bill   47.]      SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time*" — {Ihr.  Cameron.) 

Mr.  DILLWYN  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  read  a  second  time  that  day  six 
months.  Ho  thought  that  where  per- 
sons were  deprived  of  their  liberty  they 
should  be  in  the  custody  of  State  offi- 
cials. In  this  case  his  hon.  Friend  had 
said  there  was  no  analogy  between  the 
institutions  suggested  by  the  Bill  and 
lunatic  asylums,  and  that  in  the  one  case 
it  was  a  compulsory  act,  and  in  the 
other  a  voluntary  one.  But  they  all 
knew  that  the  habitual  drunkard  got 
into  a  decrepid  state  of  mind  and  body, 
and  that  while  he  might  go  into  such  an 
institution  readily  enough  he  was  prac- 
tically very  glad  to  get  out  again.  In 
both  cases  the  persons  having  custody 
of  them  had  a  direct  pecuniary  interest 
in  retaining  them  in  those  places  during 
the  whole  of  the  time  specified.  The 
object  of  such  people  only  ought  to  be 
to  discharge  their  patients   as  soon  as 

Eossible  ;  whereas  in  this  case  it  would 
e  exactly  the  opposite.  He  would  not 
trespass  on  the  House  further,  but 
would  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months. 

Mr.  p.  a.  TAIlLOR,  in  seconding 
the  Motion,  said,  he  did  not  for  one  mo- 
ment wish  by  so  doing  to  suggest  that 
the  intention  of  the  promoters  was  not 
of  the  most  charitable  design.  Though 
the  persons  intended  to  be  benefited 
formed  a  very  sad  spectacle,  it  was  at 
the  same  time  quite  impossible  for  him 
to  give  his  support  to  the  Bill,  as  he 
looked  upon  it  as  one  of  the  waves  of 
the  last  great  wave  of  paternal  govern- 
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ment,  or  rather  grand- matornal  govern- 
ment. He  was  of  opinion  that  they 
could  not  enforce  morality  upon  any 
class  of  the  community,  nor  could  they 
interfere  with  what  they  eat  or  what 
they  drink,  or  wherewithal  they  should 
be  clothed.  The  habit  of  gambling  was 
one  which  frequently  led  to  ruinous  re- 
sults, and  it  was  impossible,  perhaps,  to 
break  a  person  of  it.  He  was  sorry  to 
say  that  the  habit  had  been  increasing 
of  late  of  endeavouring  to  get  the  State 
to  interfere  with  the  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject. His  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Carlisle  (Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson)  was 
strongly  endeavouring,  amongst  others, 
to  make  the  people  sober  by  shutting  up 
the  public-houses.  He  thought  that 
was  an  impossibility,  and  that  the 
people  ought  to  be  dealt  with  by  more 
philosophical  means,  by  the  spread  of 
education,  the  influence  of  friends,  and 
such  genuine  influences.  A  right  rev. 
Bishop  had  said  that  he  would  rather 
see  a  people  free  than  sober.  That 
might  bo  rather  extreme ;  but,  at  any 
rate,  with  regard  to  such  legislation  as 
was  now  proposed  there  was  an  element 
of  truth ;  with  freedom  there  was  every- 
thing to  be  hoped  for;  but  when  they 
stopped  an  individual  from  some  disas- 
trous vice  by  shutting  him  up,  they  did 
not  cure  him ;  they  left  him  to  exer- 
cise his  brutal  tcustes  in  some  other 
direction — perhaps  in  a  more  evil  way. 
Beyond  this,  there  was  the  much  greater 
evil  that  they  were  dealing  with  the 
liberty  of  the  subject ;  they  were  taking 
away  the  freedom  of  which  every  man 
was  possessed.  He  believed  that  it 
was  not  a  principle  of  law  for  a  man 
to  sell  his  freedom.  A  man  had  no 
right  to  sell  his  freedom,  even  for  12 
months.  There  was  no  doubt  at  this 
time  the  Lunacy  Laws  had  immensely 
improved ;  yet,  nevertheless,  at  this 
time  he  believed  that  there  were  grave 
abuses  of  it,  and  that  there  were  at  that 
moment  people  confined  in  lunatic  asy- 
lums who  ought  not  to  be  there.  The 
present  proposition  was  a  very  serious 
one,  and  one  could  imagine  many  in- 
stances where  a  Justice  of  the  Peace 
would  sign  a  certificate  to  the  best  of  his 
belief  when  a  maudlin  drunkard  was 
signing  his  liberty  away  for  12  months. 
He  did  not  believe  that  this  was  a  safe 
condition  of  things,  and  he  believed  that 
there  would  be  cases  in  which  persons 
having  an  interest  in    putting  people 


away  for  12  months  would  succeed  in 
doing  so.  Even  more,  the  state  of  the 
law  might  tempt  people  to  give  way  to 
drink ;  and  as  they  were  aware  there 
were  unprincipled  men  in  every  profes- 
sion, there  would  not  be  much  difficulty 
in  surmounting  the  medical  certifi- 
cates. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  '*  now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this 
day  six  months." — (J/r.  Dillwyn,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  word 
^  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Dr.  CAMEEON  said,  he  was  glad 
now  to  learn  the  exact  grounds  upon 
which  this  Bill  was  opposed.  As  to  the 
objection  that  there  existed  an  analogy 
between  the  institutions  suggested  by 
the  Bill  and  private  lunatic  asylums, 
there  was  not  tne  remotest  resemblance. 
A  private  lunatic  asylum  was  a  place 
where  a  person  was  committed  for  an 
indefinite  period  against  his  own  will — 
perhaps  by  some  unprincipled  member 
of  the  Medical  Profession.  If  he  were 
ill-treated,  his  complaint  was  treated 
as  that  of  a  lunatic  —  the  only  wit- 
nesses he  could  bring  forward  would 
be  lunatics.  Therefore,  to  compare  such 
a  man  with  an  habitual  drunkard  under 
this  Bill  was  unfair.  The  hon.  Gentle- 
man characterised  this  Bill  as  "grand- 
motherly legislation;"  but,  he  asked, 
would  they  allow  a  man  to  permit  him- 
self to  be  held  down  and  mutilated  by 
a  surgical  operation  in  order  to  obtain 
a  cure,  and  yet  refuse  to  allow  another 
man  the  permission  to  get  cured,  by  a 
brief  surrender  of  his  liberty,  which  the 
Bill  would  give  him  ?  When  he  intro- 
duced the  Bill  last  year,  he  adduced 
evidence  to  show  that  there  were  a 
number  of  habitual  drunkards  incar- 
cerated in  lunatic  asylums,  and  that 
there  were  a  number  of  lunatics  incar- 
cerated in  private  institutions,  called 
**  Liebriates'  Homes."  As  to  the  practi- 
cal support  he  had  received,  it  came 
from  men  who  had  no  interest  in  the 
matter.  He  had  a  Petition  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  from  80  medical  superintend- 
ents of  as  many  public  asylums  for  the 
insane  in  all  parte  of  the  United  King- 
dom— men  who  thoroughly  understood 
the  whole  subject,  and  who  were  fully 
alive  to  the  evils  complained  of,  in  the 
case  of  private  lunatic  asylums. 
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Eaul  PEECY  said,  that  the  principal 
objection  to  the  Bill  appeared  to  be  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  proposed  to 
punish  vice  by  legislation.  That  was 
entirely  a  misapprenension  of  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Bill.  It  was  not  a  Bill  to 
prevent  drunkenness,  but  to  provide  a 
means  for  those  who  wished  to  do  so  to 
reform.  Those  who  supported  the  Bill 
believed  that  drunkenness  after  a  time 
had  such  an  influence— for  practical  pur- 
poses— as  to  cause  the  loss  of  that 
nealthy  control  which  sane  people  were 
supposed  to  possess.  It  was  supposed 
that  at  the  time  of  his  signing  away 
his  liberty  for  12  months,  the  habitual 
drunkard  was  in  sufficient  possession 
of  his  faculties  to  know  what  he  was 
doing.  The  question  was,  which  was 
the  greater  of  the  two  evils — that  he 
should  perhaps  be  incarcerated  in  one 
of  those  houses  for  a  limited  space  of 
time,  or  that  he  should  be  reduced  to 
the  state  in  which  he  was  now? — and 
those  who  had  studied  the  question 
knew  which  was  the  greater  evil  very 
well.  There  were  hundreds  in  this 
country  who  would  be  glad  to  reform  if 
they  had  the  opportunity  to  do  so.  He 
had  some  experience  on  this  subject, 
and  the  great  difficulty  met  with  was 
the  absence  of  any  power  of  restraint 
over  those  who  were  willing  in  the  first 
instance  to  enter  these  retreats. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Monday  next. 

RACECOURSES  (METROPOLIS)  BILL. 

(Mr.  Andertoftf  Sir  Thomas  Chamb$r$,  Sir 

James  Lawrence.) 

[bill  48.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Mr.  Anderson.) 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  this  was  a  very 
important  Bill,  and  it  affected  most  ma- 
terially the  liberties  of  the  subject.  He 
should  oppose  this  Bill,  and  all  such 
others,  which  had  for  their  object  put- 
ting a  stop  to  the  legitimate  amuse- 
ments of  the  people  on  the  plea  that 
they  could  by  legislation  improve  the 
morals  of  the  public.  He  hoped  the 
hon.  Gentleman  would  consent  that  it 


should  not  go  into  Committee  at  this 
hour.  He  believed  that  since  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  carried  this  Bill 
certain  facts  had  come  out  which  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Scarbo- 
rough (Sir  Charles  Legard)  would  toll 
the  House ;  but  to  be  asked  to  pass  a 
Bill  through  Committee  at  that  hour, 
it  could  hardly  be  expected  that  many 
Members  would  not  oppose  it  in  every 
way.  He  opposed  the  Bill  last  time, 
and  was  instrumental  in  stopping  it. 
It  was  somewhat  a  long  Bill,  and  at 
the  present  time  he  did  not  think  they 
had  had  time  to  consider  it  properly, 
even  though  it  was  said  to  be  the  same 
Bill  that  md  not  pass  last  Session.  He 
begged  to  move  that  the  consideration 
of  the  Bill  be  taken  that  day  six  months. 
Mb.  STAOPOOLE  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  *'That"  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words, 
*'  this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six  monthB, 
resolve  itself  into  the  said  Committee," — 
{Mr.  Onsl<nOf) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sib  CHARLES  LEGARD  said,  not- 
withstanding  the  decision  which  the 
House  arrived  at  on  Saturday  morning', 
he  should  a^ain  oppose  the  Bill.  He 
stated,  on  tne  last  occasion,  that  he 
had  been  present  at  the  meetings  to 
which  the  Bill  was  to  be  applied ;  and 
he  had  not  seen  anything  which  ought 
to  cause  the  measure  to  become  law. 
He  had  taken  some  little  trouble  to 
ascertain  whether  those  few  meetings 
were  really  of  the  description  that  it 
was  necessary  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  le^slate  for.  He  believed  the 
House  ought  not  to  indulge  in  any  mere 
sentimental  legislation.  He  thought 
there  never  was  a  case  in  which  there 
was  greater  reason  to  pause  than  there 
was  now,  before  they  legislated  to  do 
away  with  two  small  suburban  meetings. 
He  need  not  say  he  was  not  personsJUy 
interested,  directly  or  indirectly;  but, 
as  far  as  he  understood  it,  the  House 
was  asked  to  legislate  expressly  to  do 
away  with  the  race-meetings  at  Kings- 
bury and  Streatham,  because  he  under- 
stood the  Bill  would  not  apply  to  the 
Alexandra  Palace  meeting  owing  to  the 
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more  amiable  disposition  of  the  magis- 
trates of  that  district.  Therefore,  it 
came  to  this — Kingsbury  and  Streatham 
had  offended  the  dignity  of  a  few  people 
who  lived  in  their  vicinity,  and  they 
wished  to  get  them  stopped.  Well,  he 
had  obtained  from  the  proprietor  of 
Kingsbury  racecourse  that  he  had  can- 
vassed the  whole  of  the  ratepayers  of 
Kingsbury  upon  the  question.  There 
were  55  ratepayers,  and  out  of  that  num- 
ber eight  were  neutral,  eight  were  from 
home,  and  three  only  were  opposed  to 
the  races — consequently,  giving  all  as 
against,  there  were  still  36  in  favour 
of  the  races.  He  knew  nothing  about 
Streatham;  but,  with  regard  to  Kings- 
bury, he  was  informed  that  not  a  single 
police  case  occurred,  not  a  robbery  was 
reported  in  the  neighbourhood,  until 
the  magistrates  withorew  the  licence  for 
refreshments,  and  then  the  police  were 
withdrawn.  Up  to  that  time,  not  a 
single  case  of  rowdyism  had  occurred. 
Consequently,  if  the  magistrates  had 
not  withdrawn  the  police  from  attending 
the  race-meetings,  no  disturbance  would 
probably  have  occurred.  Well,  then 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Sir  Henry 
James)  had  said  that  he  objected  to 
Kingsbury  races  because  no  good  horses 
over  ran  there.  Now  he  (Sir  Charles 
Legard)  had  ascertained  that  three 
Grand  National  winners  had  run  at 
Kingsbury  ;  and  although  he  did  not 
bring  forward  that  as  an  argument,  the 
argument  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
was  done  away  with.  He  read  part  of 
a  letter  from  the  Vicar  of  Kingsbury 
in  support  of  the  respectable  manner 
Kingsbury  races  were  conducted.  And, 
in  conclusion,  he  contended  that  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  be  asked 
to  legislate  simply  to  do  away  with  two 
small  race-meetings. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  64 ;  Noes 
30:  Majority  34.— (Div.  List,  No.  11.) 

Question  again  proposed,  ''  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Mk.  STACPOOLE  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Mr.  EERINQTON  seconded  the  Mo- 
tion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
''That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned.  — 
{I£r,  StaepooU,) 


'      The  House  divided : — Ayes  24  ;  Noes 
61 :  Majority  37.— (Div.  List,  No.  12.) 

Question  again  proposed,  **  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair." 

Major  O'GORMAN  :  Sir,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House.  Nothing 
is  so  disgusting  to  me  as  sanctimonious 
hypocrisy.  If  hon.  Members  wish  to 
be  very  virtuous,  why  do  they  not  move 
that  the  Derby  shall  be  abolished,  or 
the  St.  Leger,  or  the  Chester  Cup,  and 
all  the  rest  of  the  races  in  England? 
Why  do  they  not  move  that  we  shall 
have  no  more  racing  at  the  Curragh  ? 
They  oppose  two  miserable  races  near 
London.  I  have  been  informed  that 
the  Directors  of  the  Glasgow  Bank  were 
gentlemen  who  were  extremely  sanc- 
timonious, and  that  they  subscribed 
large  sums  of  money  —  which,  I  be- 
lieve, they  never  paid — to  the  Irish 
Church  Missions,  and  others,  for  sanc- 
timonious purposes.  And  what"  became 
of  them.  Sir?  We  know  what  be- 
came of  them.  They  utterly  impove- 
rished and  destroyed  thousands  of  the 
poorest  families  in  this  country.  It  is 
perfectly  well  known  that  they  were 
the  most  sanctimonious  hyprocrites  in 
the  whole  Kingdom.  I  move  the  ad- 
journment of  the  House. 

The  O'CONOR  DON  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  put, 
**  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn.  — 
{Major  0* Gorman,) 

The  House  divided: — Ayes- 18  ;  Noes 
64  :  Majority  46.— (Div.  List,  No.  13.) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  thought  hon. 
Gentlemen  ought  to  have  further  oppor- 
tunity for  discussing  the  Bill. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  all  the  Amend- 
ments on  the  Bill  were  debated  last 
year;  and  therefore,  as  there  was  no 
time  later  on  in  the  Session,  and  the 
sense  of  the  House  had  been  so  decidedly 
pronounced  on  the  matter,  he  hoped  he 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on.     . 

Mr.  ONSLOW  said,  he  beHeved  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  almost 
in  a  body  supported  the  Bill,  while  some 
of  the  strongest  supporters  of  the  Go- 
vernment would  vote  against  them  ia 
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reportiiig  Progress.  There  was  a  very 
stronfi^  feeling  against  this  Bill ;  and  he 
felt  that,  considering  all  that  had  hap- 
pened —  that  many  Bills  had  been 
stopped  on  account  of  the  lateness  of 
the  hour — it  was  not  inconsistent  to  ask 
that  further  consideration  of  the  Bill 
should  be  postponed  till  a  more  suitable 
opportunity. 

Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  that  it  was  absurd  to 
think  of  the  House  being  asked  to  go 
into  Committee  on  a  Bill  at  2  o'clock  in 
the  morning.  There  was  something  pre- 
posterous in  the  Motion.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
hady  no  doubt,  a  nigh  moral  standing 
on  this  question ;  but  he  did  join  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  on  the  other  side  in 
asking  the  hon.  Member  to  allow  the 
Bill  to  be  put  down  for  another  day. 

SiE  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  hon.  Member  would  not  expect 
him  to  a^ee  that  they  had  not  made 
substantial  Progpress  that  night;  and 
having  regard  to  the  progress  of  the 
Bill  last  Session,  he  thought  they  might 
now  report  Progress. 

Mb.  ANDEESON  consented. 

Committee  report  Progpress;  to  sit 
again  To-morrow, 

MOTIONS. 

PARLIAMENTARY  ELECTIONS  AND 
CORRUPT  PRACTICES  BILL. 

LEAVE.      FIB8T  BEADIKO. 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holker)  moved  for  leave  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  and  continue  the 
Acts  relating  to  the  prevention  of  Cor- 
rupt Practices  at  Parliamentary  Elec- 
tions. 

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  asked 
whether  it  was  the  intention  to  change 
the  law  with  regard  to  the  employment 
of  vehicles  at  elections  ? 

The  ATTOENEY  GENEEAL  (Sir 
John  Holkse)  said,  it  was  not  proposed 
to  alter  the  law  in  that  respect  in  Par- 
liamentary boroughs.  He  might  anti- 
cipate, however,  that  when  the  Bill 
was  brought  into  Committee  some  al- 
terations might  be  made,  and  he  should 
wish  that  the  question  might  be  tho- 
roughly discussed;  but,  at  present,  it 
was  not  contemplated  to  change   the 
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law  in  respect  of  the  employment  of 

vehicles  at  elections.  

Sib  CHAELES  W.  DILEE  gave 
Notice  that  the  introduction  of  a  new 
Bill  which  did  not  alter  the  present 
state  of  the  law  in  regard  to  that  ques- 
tion would  be  unsatisfactory. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

BUI  to  amend  and  continue  the  Acts  relating 
to  Election  Petitions,  and  to  the  prevention  of 
Corrapt  FtactioeB  at  Parliamentary  Elections, 
ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Attobnbt 
Gensbal,  Mr.  Secretary  Gboss,  and  Mr.  Soli- 
citor GsxniBAL. 

Bill iyr#f#fii#<f,andread the flrsttime.  [Bill 78.] 


OTBTBB  Am)  inrSSEL   FISHERIES  OBDB& 
(BLAOKWATEB,   ESSEX)   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot,  Bill  to  con- 
firm an  Order  made  by  the  Board  of  Trade 
under  "The  Sea  Fisheries  Act,  1868,"  relating 
to  ToUesbury  and  Mersea  in  the  Biver  Black- 
water  (Essex),  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
J.  G.  Talbot  and  VlBCOunt  Sandon. 

Wlpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  76.] 


FATEirrS  FOB  nrVENTIONS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Attobnbt  Gbnbral,  Bill 
to  consolidate,  with  amendments,  the  Acts  re- 
lating to  Letters  Patent  for  Inventions,  ordered 
to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Attobicbt  Gekbbal, 
Mr.  Secretary  Gboss,  and  Mr.  Solioitob  Gskb- 

BAL. 

Bill  preeented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  77.] 


DISTBIOT  ATJDIT0B8  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Sclatbb-Booth,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  with  respect  to  District  Auditors, 
orcf^r^  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Solateb-Booth, 
Sir  Hknby  Sblwin-Ibbbtsok,  and  Mr.  Salt. 

BiHpreeentedf  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  79.] 

EMFLOTEBS'   LIABILITY    FOR    HTJUBIES  TO 
8EBYANTS  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  as  to  Employers'  Liability  for  Injuries 
to  their  Servants,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by 
Mr.  Macdonald,  Dr.  Gambbon,  Mr.  Mbldon, 
Mr.  Eabp,  and  Mr.  Bubt. 

Billiyr#ff#n^A;,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  80.] 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  after 

Two  o'clock. 
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introduced  last  night  tlie  Lord  Chan- 
cellor will  introduce  this  evening  a  Bill 
dealing  with  County  Courts  in  England. 
I  hope  at  an  early  day  next  week  to 
introduce  a  Bill  for  amending  the  Medi- 
cal Acts ;  and  shortly  after  that,  though 
not  next  week,  I  hope  to  introduce  a 
Bill  for  the  Conservancy  of  Rivers  and 
on  the  question  of  Floods  generally. 


HOUSE    OF   LORDS, 


Tuesday,    \Hth    February,    1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  Billr— ?^r«<  Heading— 
Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment (11) ;  County  Courts  (12). 

AFGHANISTAN— THE  WAR—DEOLAKA- 
TION  OF  GENERAL  ROBERTS. 

QUESTION. 

The  Mabquess  of  EIPON  :  I  wish 
to  ask  the  noble  Viscount  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  India  a  Question  of  which  1 
have  given  him  private  Notice.  In  the 
course  of  last  month  reports  reached  this 
country  that  General  Eoberts  had  issued 
a  Proclamation  annexing  the  territory  of 
the  Khurum  Valley  to  Lidia.  I  under- 
stand it  has  been  stated  on  behalf  of  the 
Government  in  '*  another  place  "  that  they 
are  not  in  possession  of  any  information 
on  the  subject.  I  am  anxious  to  ask  if 
that  is  the  case ;  and,  if  so,  whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  caused  in- 
quiries to  be  made  as  to  what  gprounds 
tiiere  are  for  the  report  ? 

Viscount  CEANBROOK:  We  have 
no  information  on  the  subject.  A  great 
many  telegrams  have  been  received ;  but 
there  is  nothing  in  them  to  indicate  that 
such  a  transaction  has  taken  place  as 
that  attributed  to  General  Eoberts.  Of 
course,  if  such  a  thing  had  occurred,  we 
should  have  taken  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  letting  Parliament  know. 

PARLIAMENT— PUBLIC  BUSINESS. 

QUESTION. 

Earl  GEANVILLE:  I  should  be 
glad  to  hear,  for  the  convenience  of  your 
Lordships,  what  the  course  of  Public 
Business  is  to  be.  I  observe  that  the 
noble  Earl  the  Prime  Minister  is  not  in 
his  place ;  but  if  it  is  convenient  for  the 
noble  Duke  the  Lord  President  to  give 
the  House  some  information  on  the  sub- 
ject I  should  be  glad. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GOEDON:  I  have  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  consulting  the  Prime  Minister, 
but  I  shall  reply  to  the  Question  of  the 
noble  Earl  opposite  to  the  extent  of  my 
knowledge.  In  addition  to  the  Bill  on 
the  subject  of  Bankruptcy  which  was 


SUPREME    COURT    OF   JUDICATURE 
ACTS  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

BILL   PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LOED  CHANGELLOE,  in  pre- 
senting a  Bill  for  amending  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  said,  the  Bill 
was  supplementary  to  the  Bill  which  he 
laid  upon  their  Lordships'  Table  the  pre- 
vious night.  Its  object  was  the  creation 
of  an  additional  Judge  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice  and  to  incorporate  the 
London  Bankruptcy  Court  with  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  It  was  thought  better 
to  deal  with  these  matters  apart  fi:om 
the  Bankruptcy  Bill.  He  now  begged 
to  move  that  the  Bill  be  read  a  £rst 
time. 

Bill  for  amending  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Judicature  Acts  —  Presented  (The 
Lord  Chancellor)  ;  read  1' ;  and  to  be 
printed,     (No  11.) 

JURISDICTION  OP  COUNTY  COURTS 
(ENGLAND)  —  COUNTY   COURTS  BILL. 

BILL  PRESENTED.      FIRST  READING. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOE  :  I  am 
about  to  lay  upon  the  Table,  and  to  ask 
your  Lordships  to  give  a  first  reading  to 
a  Bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  in  England.  My  Lords, 
the  extension  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts  has  been  long  under  con- 
sideration. Various  recommendations 
upon  that  subject  were  made  by  the 
Judicature  Commission ;  and  in  the 
course  of  last  Session  three  Bills  were  in- 
troduced into  the  House  of  Commons  by 
private  Members  proposing  extensions 
m  different  forms  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
County  Courts.  Those  three  Bills  were 
referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  and  in 
course  of  the  proceedings  alterations 
were  suggested  in  them  and  made  on 
the  part  of  the  Government ;  but,  owing 
to  the  state  of  Business,  the  one  measure 
which  sprung  out  of  the  three  could  not 
be    proceeded  with  last  Session.    We 
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have  thought  it  desirable  that  the  mea- 
sure should  be  introduced  this  Session 
as  a  Government  measure,  and  therefore 
I  propose  now  to  lay  it  on  your  Lord- 
ships' Table.  I  will  not  enter  in  any 
detail  into  the  arguments  as  to  the  ex- 
tension of  jurisdiction,  because  I  propose 
to  move  for  the  evidence  taken  before 
tlic  Select  Committee.  Your  Lordships 
wiU  find  that  in  the  whole  of  this  ques- 
tion, without  any  exception,  there  is  a 
general  recommendation  in  favour  of 
tlie  extension  of  jurisdiction.  The  ex- 
tension which  I  propose  is  this : — To  in- 
crease the  jurisdiction  of  the  County 
Courts  from  the  sum  of  £50,  at  which  it 
now  stands,  to  the  sum  of  £200  ;  and 
we  propose  further  that  the  plaintiff 
shall  have  the  power  of  commencing 
actions  in  the  County  Courts  for  still 
larger  amounts ;  but  in  that  case  there 
would  be  an  absolute  right  on  the  part 
of  the  defendant,  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
liave  his  cause  disposed  of  by  the  County 
Court,  to  remove  the  case  to  the  higher 
Courts.  The  Committee  to  which  I  have 
referred  made  some  recommendations  last 
ytnir  with  regard  to  the  increase  of  the 
salaries  of  the  Coimty  Court  Judges. 
Her  Majesty's  Government  do  not  make 
any  proposal  on  that  subject  in  this  Bill, 
because  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  the 
effect  of  this  change  will  be  on  the  busi- 
ness of  the  County  Courts.  If  it  should 
have  the  effect — as  it  is  very  likely  it 
will  —  of  considerably  increasing  the 
amount  of  business  to  be  transacted,  it 
will  be  then  for  Parliament  to  consider 
whether  some  additional  strength  will 
not  be  necessary  on  the  County  Court 
Bench — whether  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  of  Judges.  That 
would  seem  to  be  the  more  natural  way 
to  meet  the  difficidty  than  by  an  increase 
of  the  salaries  of  the  present  Judges. 

As  I  have  referred  to  this  subject,  I 
have  thought  it  right  to  put  down  on 
tlio  Notice  Paper  to  call  your  Lordships' 
attention  to  the  state  of  business  in  the 
higher  Courts,  which  is  closely  connected 
with  the  subject.  Your  Lordships  have 
possibly  seen  statements  made  as  to  the 
state  of  the  legal  business  at  the  present 
time,  and  I  am  anxious  to  put  your 
Lordships  in  possession  of  some  accurate 
information  on  the  subject,  which  may 
tend  to  remove  misconceptions  which 
have  arisen  about  it.  I  will  take  the 
different  Courts,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lower  Oourts,  in  order  to  inform  your 
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Lordships  how  the  business  stands  in 
those  Courts.  Commencing  with  your 
Lordships'  House,  the  appellate  busi- 
ness is  certainly  in  a  most  satisfactory 
condition.  At  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent Session  of  Parlieiment,  which,  for 
legal  business,  was  in  November  last, 
there  were  only  nine  cases  left  for  hearing. 
Some  more  were  set  down  in  November 
and  December ;  but  in  the  November 
sittings  12  appeals  were  heard ;  there- 
fore, there  were  no  arrears  at  the  close 
of  the  winter  sitting.  The  state  of  the 
appellate  business,  therefore,  is  such  that 
I  am  happy  to  say  it  would  be  in  the 
power  of  the  House,  with  regard  to 
a  certain  number  of  appeals  presented 
from  Scotland,  connected  with  the 
lamentable  failure  of  a  bank  in  that 
country,  to  advance  those  appeals  and 
hear  them  without  delay.  Turning  to 
the  Judicial  Committee,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  sittings  of  the  present 
year  there  were  in  that  Committee  only 
nine  cases  put  down  for  hearing.  I  go 
to  the  Court  of  Appeal.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1878  there  were 
175  cases  for  hearing — that  is,  both 
causes  and  motions;  and  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  there  were 
224  cases.  Of  course,  the  cases  which  were 
ready  for  hearing  were  all  heard ,  and  there 
were  new  cases  which  will  bo  heard  in 
the  course  of  the  present  year.  It  can- 
not be  said  that  there  is  an  arrear  of 
cases  there  which  have  been  standing 
for  any  length  of  time.  As  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  the  number  of 
cases  ready  for  hearing  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  present  year  was 
somewhat  less  than  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  preceding  one.  In  Jan- 
uary, 1878,  there  were  528  cases  for 
hearing ;  in  January,  1879,  there  wero 
only  512;  and  I  have  the  authority  of 
the  Master  of  the  EoUs  for  saying  that 
already  a  great  number  of  these  have 
been  heard,  and  that,  although  new 
cases  are  being  set  down,  there  are 
no  arrears  in  the  Court  of  Chancery. 
With  regard  to  the  Probate  Court,  at  the 
beginning  of  1878  there  were  33  cases 
for  hearing  of  probates,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  1879  there  were  34  cases. 
As  to  the  matrimonial  cases,  there  were 
141  at  the  beginning  of  1878,  and  104 
at  the  beginning  of  1879.  In  the  Ad- 
miralty Court  at  the  beginning  of  1878 
there  were  11  cases,  and  at  tne  l>^gUL- 
ning  of  1879  there  were  12  cases,    lliat 
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is  the  state  of  business  in  all  of  the 
Courts  excepting  those  Divisions  gene- 
rally called  Common  Law  Divisions — 
Queen's    Bench,   Common    Pleas,   and 
the  Exchequer.     With  regard  to  these 
Divisions,  the  first  matter  to  which  I 
wish  to  refer  is  the  subject  of  Circuits, 
on  which  a  good  deal  of  observation  has 
lately  been  made.     Some  time  ago  an 
opinion  was  expressed  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  favour  of  having  four  gaol 
deliveries  throughout  the  country  in  the 
course  of  the  year ;  and  there  are  at  pre- 
sent, under  'recent  arrangements,  four 
Criminal  Assizes.    As  to  the  expediency 
of  that  measure  there  has  been  a  good 
deal  of  difference  of  opinion  throughout 
the  country.     There  is  no  doubt  it  en- 
tails much    additional    labour  on  the 
Judges,   the   jurymen.   High    Sheriffs, 
and  others  connected  with  the  Assizes. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  certainly  very 
difficult  to  say  that  the  state  of  things 
which  formerly  prevailed  was  satisfac- 
tory— that  prisoners  should  remain  un- 
tried, and  perhaps  afterwards  acquitted, 
for  four  or  five,  or  sometimes  six  months 
together,  and  this  at  a  time  when,  in 
one  part  of  the  country — at  the  Central 
Criminal  Court — there  is  a  gaol  delivery 
eveiy  month.     The  additional  tax  upon 
the  judicial  time  of  an  additional  Crimi- 
nal Circuit  was  not  very  great.     The 
great  argument  against  this  Criminal 
Circuit  is  this : — It  is  said  that  criminal 
cases  are  so  sifted  before  prisoners  are 
committed  for  trial  that,  in  almost  all 
cases,  the  prisoners  are  convicted ;  that 
it  is  rare  there  is  an  acquittal ;  and  that, 
inasmuch  as  the  form  of  imprisonment 
before  trial  is  less  severe  than  after  con- 
viction, and  as  the  length  of  time  the 
person  is  in  prison  is  always  taken  into 
account  in  the  sentence,  it  is  no  hard- 
ship to  remain  in  gaol  a  certain  number 
of  months  before  trial.     That  had  con- 
siderable weight  with  me;  but  I  have 
looked  into  the  statistics  of  those  who 
are  tried  and  acquitted,  and  the  result 
turns  out  to  be  something  different  from 
what  I  expected.    I  have  taken  the  Re- 
turn for  the  Criminal  Assizes  in  last 
October  and  November,  and  I  find  that 
none  of  the  prisoners  then  tried  were 
out  on  bail — they  were  all  in  prison. 
I  find  484  persons  were  tried,  and  of 
these  353  only  were  convicted,  and  125 
were  acquitted.    The  proportion  is  one 
in  four  acquitted ;  and  it  cannot  be  said 
that  the  state  of  things  would  be  satis- 


factory which  would  lead  to  the  deten- 
tion of  these  125  for  a  great  number  of 
months  without    trial.     This  does  not 
include  those  offenders  who  are  out  on 
bail ;  although,  no  doubt,  it  is  hard  for 
any  persons  charged  with  the  commis- 
sion of  offences,  even  though  such  per- 
sons may  have  been  admitted  to  bail, 
to  be  kept   without    trial    for  several 
months.     The  result,  therefore,  is  that 
I  think  we  shall  never  return  to  a  sys- 
tem of  having  less  than  four  gaol  deli- 
veries in  the  course  of  each  year.    This 
is  a  state  of  things  to  which  we  must 
make  up  our  minds,  and  I  cannot  think 
that  it  will  be  so  great  an  additional 
tax  upon  judicial  time  as  that  we  shall 
not  be  able  to  meet  it.     Let  me  now 
pass  to  the  question  of  the  times  at 
which  the  Circuits  of  the  Judges  should 
take  place.    We  have,  at  present,  four 
gaol  deliveries  in  the  course  of  the  year ; 
and  along  with  them  there  are  two  Cir- 
cuits upon  which  civil  business  is  tried 
in  all  the  counties  of  England,  with  the 
exception  of  some  parts  of  Yorkshire 
and  Lancashire,  where  civil  business  is 
taken  at  a  third  Assize  in  each  year. 
With  regard    to  the  most  convenient 
periods  of  the  year  for  the  trying  of  civil 
actions  at  Assizes,  I  have  seen  some 
complaints  as  to  the  times  which  have 
been  adopted ;  but  I  cannot  think  that 
there  was  any  choice  in  the  matter,  in- 
asmuch as  it  would  have  been  altoge- 
ther unadvisable  to  have  two  Civil  As- 
sizes in   the  counties  occurring  within 
three  months  of  each  other;  and  they 
have    therefore    been  placed    in  June 
and  July,  and  January  and  February. 
It  has  been  urged  against  this  that  the 
result  of  the  practice  in  the  present  year 
has  been  that  nearly  all  the  Judges  have 
been   absent    from    London  from    the 
middle    of   January  until    far    on    in 
February.     This  is  quite  true,  and  that 
thereby  three  Divisions  in  London  have 
been  weakened.     But  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  if  the  learned  Judges 
were    not    absent    during    the   period 
to  which  I  have  alluded,  they  would 
have  had  to  leave  London  about  the 
middle  of  February  and  to  have  re- 
mained away  until  well  on  into  March. 
The  result  of  the  present  arrangement 
will  be  that  the  Judges,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  London  at  the  end  of  March, 
will  be  back  in  their  Courts  near  the 
close  of  February,   and  will  sit  there 
oontintioiislj  until  July,  with  the  exoep- 
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tion  of  the  Criminal  AsBizes  about  Easter, 
which  will  not  withdraw  more  than 
about  six  Judges  from  town.  Although, 
therefore,  tliure  has  been  for  a  short 
time  a  dislocation  of  the  usual  arrange- 
ments in  the  London  Courts,  the  result 
will  in  the  end  bo  the  same  as  it  has 
been  hitherto.  I  must  not  forget  to  add 
that  there  have  been  special  circum- 
stances which  have  added  to  the  incon- 
venience, and  the  circumstances  of 
Justices  Lush  and  Stephen  being  with- 
drawn from  judicial  work  by  their 
labours  as  members  of  the  Commission 
appointed  to  consider  the  Criminal  Code 
— labours  from  which  the  country  will, 
I  believe,  reap  very  great  advantage, 
but  the  performance  of  which  has,  as  I 
have  said,  withdrawn  those  two  learned 
Judges  for  a  time  from  the  performance 
of  their  judicial  functions.  This,  I  hope 
and  believe,  is  a  circumstance  not  likely 
to  occur  again.  With  regard  to  the 
amount  of  civil  business  remaining  to  be 
disposed  of  in  London  and  Middlesex,  I 
find  that  on  the  11th  of  January,  1878, 
there  were  1,164  causes  ready  for  trial 
as  against  957  on  the  corresponding  day 
of  the  present  year.  There  were  on 
Monday  last  843  causes  ready  for  trial ; 
and  I  have  the  best  authority  for  saying 
tliere  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
between  this  time  and  the  month  of 
July  all  these  causes  will  have  been 
tried,  in  addition  to  any  new  ones  which 
mav  arise  in  the  meantime.  Having 
sttiil  thus  much,  I  should  like  merely  to 
add — and  I  hope  your  Lordships  will 
agrt^e  with  me — that  I  think  the  state- 
ment I  have  made  affords  no  ground  for 
the  demand  that  additional  Judges 
should  be  apiK)iutod,  or  the  statement 
which  is  sometimes  made  that  the  present 
judicial  strength  of  the  country  is  not 
equal  to  all  the  work  that  has  to  be 
done.  In  addition  to  the  reasons 
which  I  have  stated  as  accounting  for 
the  tomm^rary  delay  in  the  transaction 
of  legal  business  which  has  recently 
occurnHl,  there  has  been  the  practice — 
a  practice  which,  I  hope,  is  now  disap- 
i>earing — of  two  or  more  Judges  sitting 
in  Courts  where  one  only  was  necessary. 
Tills  will  effoct  a  saving  of  judicial  time ; 
and  I  hoi>e  that  the  Bill  which  I  have 
this  evening  laid  on  the  Table  with 
reference  to  County  Courts  will  be  the 
means  of  providing  some  further  assist- 
ance, inasmuch  as  it  will  have  the 
effect  of  withdrawing  some  of  the  more 

T%4  Lord  Chamt^Iicr 


trifling — I  might,  perhaps,  say  frivolous 
— causes  from  the  Superior  Courts.  And 
if  the  proposal  of  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment, which  I  explained  to  your 
Lordships  last  night,  is  accepted,  the 
additional  Judge  appointed  would,  being 
a  Judge  of  the  High  Court,  be  available 
to  assist  in  discharging  the  work  which 
devolves  upon  the  Judges  of  the  Superior 
Courts.  In  these  circumstances,  it  is  not 
the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment to  propose  any  addition  to  the 
number  of  Judges  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justice.  They  would  not  shrink  from 
such  a  duty  if  they  thought  there  was 
any  occasion  for  it;  but  they  do  not 
think  that  any  such  occasion  has  at 
present  arisen. 

The  only  other  observation  which  I 
have  to  make  is  that  I  think  the  trans- 
action of  business  in  the  Courts  would 
be  much  facilitated  if  steps  were  taken 
to  inform  the  Profession  and  suitors  at 
the  earliest  possible  period  as  to  the 
times  and  places  at  which  the  various 
Judges  in  the  Common  Law  Divisions 
would  sit,  and  as  far  as  practicable,  as 
to  the  cases  likely  to  come  before  each 
Divisional  Court.  I  trust  that  in  some 
way  this  object  will  be  attained,  and  if 
it  is  I  think  your  Lordships  will  have 
reason  to  think  that  in  all  respects  the 
working  of  the  Judicature  Acts  has  been 
satisfactory.'  With  this  explanation,  I 
will  now  only  ask  your  Lordships  to 
read  this  Bill  a  first  time,  and,  in  con- 
clusion, say  that  if  the  Bill  passes  into 
law  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce,  before  the 
Session  has  advanced  very  far,  a  measure 
for  consolidating  the  whole  of  the  Acts 
of  Parliament  now  in  force  relating  to 
County  Courts. 

Bill  to  extend  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
County  Courts,  and  to  amend  the  Acts 
relating  or  giving  jurisdiction  thereto 
— Presented  (The  Lord  Chaxckllor)  ; 
read  1*;  and  to  he  printed.     (No.  12.) 

SOUTH  AFRICA  —  THE  REISTXJRCE. 
MENTS— CONDITION  OF  THE  REOI- 
^lEXTS. 

ADDRESS   FOR   A   VHTCBS, 

Lord  TRURO  moved— 

"That  an  hamhle  Addi^ess  be  preat-ntcd  to 
Her  Majesty  for  a  R«tum  in  a  tabular  fonn 
showing  \l)  ag«a,  (2)  length  of  serrice,  (S) 
nnmbw  of  priratdt  who  have  noi 
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would  be  adopted  by  us  to  prevent  the 
supply  of  arms  to 
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their  drill  and  muskctrjr  mBtruction,  of  the 
noD-conuniBsianed  o^cen,  corporaU,  aod  pri- 
valea  ot  2nd-2lBt,  6Sth,  3td-80th,  Rifles,  9lBt. 
and  94th,  nt  present  imdar  orders  for  the  Cupe 
of  Ooml  Hupe,  as  they  embarli  for  active 
service ;  also  the  number  of  men  from  each 
roRiment  Ipft  at  home  on  account  of  phjrsical 
uofitiif^a,  and  the  number  drawn  from  other 
regiments  to  complete  the  battaliona." 

Viscount  BUET  said,  that  a  Eetum 
in  the  form  suggested  by  the  Motion  of 
the  noble  Lord  would  involve  a  large 
amount  of  labour  upon  the  officers  of 
regiments  under  orders  for  the  Cape, 
and  that,  tlierefore,  the  Eeturn  would 
bo  prepared  in  the  same  form,  or  very 
nearly,  a.n  that  whiuh  had  been  ordered 
in  the  other  House  of  Parliament. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


QUESTION.       OBSERV.\TtON9. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  Whether  any 
spoiiial  preparations  have  boon  made 
for  the  disembarkation  of  the  reinforce- 
mouts  of  troops  and  stores  on  thoir  ar- 
rival at  Port  Natal  ?  The  noble  Vis- 
count said,  he  believed  the  existing  har- 
bour to  be  one  of  the  most  dangerous 
in  the  world  for  an  operation  of  the 
kind.  There  had  been  many  cases  in 
which  lives  and  stores  had  been  lost  in 
the  attempt  to  cross  the  bar,  and  the 
mouth  of  the  harbour  was  so  narrow 
that  two  boats  could  not  enter  abreast. 
Ho  trusted  the  Admiralty  and  the  mili- 
tary authorities  would  make  all  possible 
arrangomonts  beforehand  for  the  recep- 
tion and  lauding  of  the  troops  about  to 
be  sent  out.  On  a  future  evening  he 
would  inquire,  if  it  wore  inconvenient 
to  answer  the  Question  now,  whulhor 
auy  measures  bad  been  adopted  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  arms  into  Zulu- 
land  ?  In  former  wars  it  was  found  that 
the  woapima  which  destroyed  our  own 
troops  had  boon  once  in  English  arsenals, 
and  uu  one  occasion  all  the  muskets 
taken  from  the  enemy  were  marked 
"  Tower."  It  was  only  through  Portu- 
guese traders  and  our  own  countrymen 
that  the  warlike  stores  in  such  abund- 
ance in  the  hands  of  the  Zulus  could 
be  obtained.  Other  European  Powers 
adopted  stringent  measures  on  this  sub- 
ject, fuid  he  trusted  that  like 


ELPHINSTONE  said,  that, 
to  the  first  Question  of 
the  noble  Viscount,  a  captain  and  staff 
of  naval  officers  would  leave  Ixindou 
on  Monday  in  the  steamer  Pretoria, 
charged  with  duties  connected  with 
the  disembarkation  of  the  troops  and 
stores.  Other  steamers  would  start 
in  a  day  or  two  with  stores  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  Army  Hospital  Corps  with 
their  equipment ;  and  vessels  of  light 
draught  would  be  provided  capable  of 
crossing  the  bar  when  the  bar  was  in  a 
fit  state  to  bo  crossed — namely,  when 
the  water  was  at  a  depth  of  1 2i  feet. 
Arrangements  had  also  been  made  with 
the  different  steamship  companies  trad- 
ing to  Natal  for  the  use  of  their  light 
craft  —  steamers,  tugs,  and  lighters. 
These  were  on  the  spot  and  were  con- 
stantly being  used  for  the  carriage  of 
merchandize  across  the  bar.  They 
would  be  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
military  authorities,  and  would,  no  doubt, 
prove  of  the  greatest  value.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  transports  were  about  to 
lake  out  liglit  draught  boats  fi)r  the  con- 
veyance   of    horses    and    stores.      Tlio 

the  spot  would  also 
be  available,  and  a  steam  pimiac-e  was 
also  being  sent  out  from  this  country. 
In  short,  every  available  vessel  had  been 
already  taken  up  and  every  possible 
precaution  adopted.  Therewas,  no  doubt, 
great  difficulty  in  landing  troops  there. 
It  was  a  very  dangerous  and  exposed 
part  of  the  coast,  and  frequently  a  heavy 
swell  set  in  over  the  bar  ;  but  he  might 
mention  that  the  present  was  the  most 
favourable  time  in  the  year  for  opera- 
tions of  that  sort,  and  that  the  favour- 
able season  was  likely  to  continue  until 
the  middle  of  April. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  intimated  that 
he  would  put  hie  Questiim  as  to  the  iiu- 
portation  of  arms  into  Zululand  on 
Monday. 

Uouflo  adjourned  at  Six  o'clock,  to 

Thursday  next,  half  past 

Tun  o'clor^k. 
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MINUTES.]— Select  Coioiittre— Public  Pe- 
tit ions,  appointed  and  nominated;  Pablic  Ac- 
counts, nominated. 


QUESTIONS. 


inspector.  There  was  not  the  slightest 
foundation  for  the  suspicion  that  the 
owners  of  the  colliery  intended  to  olose 
the  mine.  On  the  contrary,  they  were 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  recover  the 
bodies  of  those  that  were  unfortunately 
lost. 


THE    NEW    LAW    COURTS. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  OSBOENE  MORGAN  asked  the 
First  Commissioner  of  Works,  If  he  can 
state  when  the  new  Law  Courts,  now  in 


MINES   REGULATION   ACT,   1872— THE  course  of  erection  in  Carey  Street,  will  be 

DINAS  MINE.— QUESTION.  sufficiently  advanced  to  admit  of  judicial 

Me.  MACDONALD  asked  the  Secre-  ^^i^in  ?  ^'    ^"""^'^  ^^^   transacted 

tai7  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  ^^    GERAUD   NOEL:    Sir,    there 

Ik     }a    vTi               t»»«  Dinas  Mme  ^^^^  originally  two  contracts  for  the 

Ehondda  Valley,  county  Glamorgan,  at  „^^  Courts  of  Justice ;  according  to  one 

the  time  of  the  explosion  whereBy  over  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^       ^^^^  ^  ^*^  y^^ 

sixty  persons  lost  their  hves,  was  being  completed  durin|  the  year   1877,  but, 

earned  on  without  a  properly  certiBed  unfortunately,  owing  ti.  frosts,  strikes 

manager  m  terms  of  the  Coal  Mines  and  other  unforeseen  circumstances,  the 

Eegulation  Act,   1873;  whether  such  a  ^„,t  was  delayed;  but  I  am  happy  to 

state  of  things  was  known  to  the  m-  „i.«i.^  ♦!,„*  ,-4.  :„  „^^'      ^«*:,.- ^««„,:o*4^« 

i.      .c      Jt     j'i.'i.        j'i^'Li.j  state  that  it  IS  now  ready  tor  occupation, 

specter  for  th^  district    and  if  he  had  ^j^^  ^^  exception  of  wme  minor  del 

taken  any  action  to  e^orco  comphance  ^^j,^  connectedVith  fiimitureand fittings, 

with  the  section  of  the  Clause  which  r^^  ,^^  authorities  are  now  considlr- 

leavos  It  in  the  hands  of  the  magistrates  j„    thiquestion  of  the  apportionment  of 

to  impose  a  penalty  of  fSOsterhng  for  accommodation,  and  of  V^oval,  which 

nedectingto  have  a  certified  manager  ^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^    ^^^^  convJnience. 

and  the  lability  to  a  further  penalty  of  The  main  Wding  should,  according  to 

£10  sterling  for  every  day  until  the  Act  ^^^^^  ^^  completed  during  1880;1>ut 

be  comphed  with    or  whether  he  inti-  u  is  iinii>88ible  at  this  moment  to  fix  any 

mated  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  ^ecise^ate  at  which  it  will  be  finished, 

the  provision  that  permits  an  owner  not  g^j              ^^^^„^   3^^  ^^  ^^^^  ^ 

to  appoint  a  certifaed  manager  for  two  ^         ^/^^^  ^^,^ 

months ;  further,  if  there  was  any  Cor-  •^ 
respondenco  between  the  inspector  and 

the  owner  of  the    colliery ;  and,  if  he  INDIA— THE   MAHARAJAH    OF   CASH- 

will  object  to  lay  such  Correspondence  MERE.— QUESTION, 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.   ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply,  Mr.  GRANT  DUFF  asked  the  Under 

said,   that  the  manager  of  the  Dinas  Secretary  of  Stat«  for  India,  Whether  it 

Mine  at  the  time  of  the  explosion  did  not  is  true  that  the  Maharajah  of  Cashmere 

hold  a  certiacate,  ha>4ng  been  appointed  is  carrying  out  or  is  about  to  carry  out 

by  the  owners  after  the  suspension  of  his  operations  in  the   direction  of  Chitral 

predocessor,  under  the  provisions  of  sub-  ^^^    the    Hindoo   Koosh  ;   and,  if    so, 

section  B  of  the  26th  clause  of  the  Mines  whether  those  operations  are  undertaken 

(Coal)  Regulation  Act,  1872,  which  pro-  at  the  instance  of  the   Government  of 

vidod  that  the  owners  of  a  mine  might  India,  and  what  is  the  object  which  it  is 

appoint  any  competent  person  not  hold-  proposed  to  attain  by  them  ? 

iug   a   certificate  for   a  period  of  two  Mr.   E.   STANHOPE :  Sir,  we  havo 

months,  or  for   such  longer  period  as  received  no  information  that  the  Maha- 

might  elapse  until  the  manager  had  an  rajah  of  Cashmere  is  carrying  out,  or  is 

opportunity  by  examination  of  obtaining  about  to  carry   out,  any  operations  in 

such  certificate.     In  the  case  in  question,  the  direction  of  Chitral  or  the  Hindoo 

the  proper  notice  had  been  given  to  the  Koosh. 
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BAK  EB^CA^N^  DISCIPLINE  frorigi^SeltsTtr^^nh^ 

BILL-LEGISLATION.  building  of  the  artizans'  dweUings  as 

QUESTION.  substitutes  for  those  pulled  down  has 

Dr.    KENEALY    asked  Mr.   Chan-  not  been  proceeded  with  in  accordance 

cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  it  is  with  the  terms   of  the  Act,  and  I  am 

intended  to  re-introduce  the  Bar  Educa-  sorry  to  say  that  I  have  no  power  to 

tion  and  Discipline  Bill  this  Session  ?  compel  the  provisions  of  the  Statute  to 

The  CHANCELLOR  OF  THE EXCHE-  be  carried  out.     I  trust,  however,  that 

QUER,  in  reply,  said,  that  having  re-  before  long  a  smaller  scheme  will  be  in- 

gard  to  the  prospects  of  Public  Business,  troduced  which  will   remedy  the  evils 

the  Government  were  not  able  at  present  complained  of. 
to  say  whether  they  would  be  able  to 

re-introduce  the  Bill  referred  to   this  SCOTLAND  -  AGRICULTURAL    HYPO- 

Session.  THEC  AND  OFFICE  OF  LORD  CLERK 

REGISTER.— QUESTION. 

l^fETROPOLITAN  IMPROVEMENTS  ACT  Mb.  J.  W.  BARCLAY  asked  the  Se- 

—  ARTIZANS'  DWELLINGS  —  GRAY'S  cretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 

INN  ROAD.— QUESTION.  ment,  Whether  it  is  the  intention  of  the 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary  Government  to  introduce  this  Session  a 

ofState  for  the  Home  Department, Whe-  Bill  to  abolish  Agricultural  Hypothec 

ther  he  is  aware  that  since  he  declined  ^^^   Scotland ;  and,  whether  he   is  pre- 

as  ''  Confirming  Authority  "  to  approve  P^^^^  ^^  state  the  conclusions  at  which 

the  scheme  promoted  by  the  MetropoK-  ^^  ^^^  arrived  in  regard  to  the  appoint- 

tan  Board  of  Works  under  -The  Arti-  ?ient  of  an  Under  Secretary  of  State 

zans  Dwellings  Act,  1875,''  in  respect  for  Scotland  and  the  office  of  Lord  Clerk 

of  an    unhealthy  area    in   Gray's  Inn  "^®?®*®^^V.o,TX"r^rr,/^T..T  ^-r^^o.r.    . 

Eoad,  no  other  has  been  substituted  for  .^»-  ASSHETON  CROSS,  m  reply, 

it;  whether  he  is  also  aware  that  the  ^fid,  with  regard  to  the  first  part  of  the 

official  representation  of  the  unhealthi-  Question,  I  think  the  better  course  for 

ness  of  the  place  in  question  was  made  the  Qovemment  to  adopt  would  be  to 

by  the  Holbom  District  Board  of  Works  explain  their  views  on  the  1 9th  of  March, 

as  far  back  as  the  19th  July,  1875  ;  and,  ^^^^  ^^^  ^'^}  ^^  that  subject  is  to  be 

whether  he  has  taken  or  can  take  any  ^^^^  »  second  time,  and  when  the  Lord 

means  to  induce  the  Metropolitan  Board  Advocate  will  discuss  the  Bill  on  the 

to   remedy  the  state  of  things  which  subject.     With  regard  to  the  office  of 

exists  ?  Lord  Clerk  Register,  the  details  of  the 

Mr.  J.  a.  HUBBARD  stated  that  he  arrangement  are  not  yet  finally  settled ; 

had  received  information  that  the  dis-  ^^^  ^  ^0P®»  ^^  *^®  course  of  a  few  days, 

tress  arising  from    the  insufficiency  of  ^  answer  the  Question  of  which  my 

accommodation  in  Gray's  Inn  Lane  was  ^^^'  friend  has  given  Notice.     Mean- 

of  a  most  disheartening  character.  Y^^^®'  I  may  state  that  the  Government 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  Sir,  the  ^^  ^^^  intend  to  abohsh  the  office  of 
scheme  referred  to  by  the  hon.  and  Lord  Clerk  Remster.  In  their  opinion, 
learned  Member  came  before  me  in  there  ought  to  be  one  person  to  under- 
1876.  It  appeared  that  the  Board  of  take  the  whole  Register  Office,  and  that 
Works  had  originally  a  very  good  person  ought  to  be  a  man,  as  he  is  de- 
scheme  ;  but  it  was  cut  down  so  much  cribed  in  the  words  of  the  Report  of 
that  I  thought  it  was  one  that  ought  ^^^^ 

not    to    be    passed,     and    I    therefore  "Leamedinthelaw,  of  groat  classical  ability, 

rej'ected    it.      In    the    autumn    of    1876  and  resident,  so  as  to  be  able  to  devote  his  whole 

the   Board  gave  Notice  of  their  inten-  *i°^<^  ^^  ^^  ^"^^^s  ^^  the  office." 

tion  to  apply  to  Parliament  for  its  sane-  As  the  hon.  Gentleman  is  aware,  the 

tion  to  a  scheme  for  the  widening  of  office  of  Lord  Clerk  Register  is  one  of 

Gray^s  Inn  Road,  prepared,  not  under  the  chief  Offices  of  State  in  Scotland, 

the  Artizans  Dwellings  Act,  but  under  Therefore,  it  is  not  the  intention  that  he 

the     Metropolitan     Improvement   Act.  should  occupy  this   office,  but   that  it 

Under  the  Bill  so  brought  forward  by  should  be  given  to   a   person  of  very 

them  and  approved  by  Parliament,  the  high  standing,  who  would  not  receive 
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any  salary.     As  to  the  other  part  of  of    natives    by    Boer    volunteers    near 

the  Question,  I  must  reserve  my  remarks  Kuegas  in  Griqualand  West ;  whether 

till  after  I  have  perused  the  Bill  on  the  it    is    true    that    out    of    a    party   of 

subject.  eighty  natives,  possessing  among  them 

only  two  g^ns,    upwards  of   forty,    in- 

cludincr  thirteen  women   and  children, 

CATTLE  DISEASE-THE  AMERICAN  ^^^e  liUed.   and    twenty-four    women 

CATTLE  TRADE.— QUESTION.  and  ohildron  wounded ;   whether  it  is 

Mr.  BEUEN  asked  the  Chief  Secre-  %  ''*';*    *^**   /^^«'    *t^„  ^^°'«    P^^^ 

tary  for  Ireland,  Whether  it  has  come  f  ^^^J^^  ^'^ ^^"^  ^'^^■'  ^""l""^^' 

to  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  Qoyem-  *"  captured    orders  were  given  by  the 

ment  that  several  carcases  of  fat  cattle  commandant    of   the    Burgher    yolun- 

have  been  washed  on  shore  on  the  coast  ^^"^^  ***.  ^'^   «"ch  of   the  wounded  as 

TTij       ji         V        r       ji.1,  could  not  walk ;  and  whether,  as  stated, 

of  Ireland,  and  have  been  found  to  show  xu^  ^       i  _  -  a      \ 

,  PI'  I,  i.1       i.1.        •  these  orders  were  earned  out  on  men 

symptoms  of  disease;  whether  there  is  ^    a  ti  i    ^u       -x  •        i* ^ 

•^    ^    .  1  ,       1.        xi,  i.      **i  and  women  alike ;  whether  it  is  a  fact 

any  evidence  to  show  that  cattle  were  .,    4.11x1  j  j  j   i.-ij 

.,  •'  x^       3    n         XT.       i.  that  all  the  wounded  women  and  children 

thrown    overboard  from  the    steamers       ©  ^  d       rtod  '  t     C        0  1         f     h 

engaged  in  the  American  cattle  trade ;      ^^^  at  service  there  as  soTL  they 

and.  what  steps  have  been  taken  to  bury  ^^^^  sufficiently  recovered  from  their 

these   carcases,   or    otherwise    to    pre-  ^^^^^      ^^^   .^       ^^^        ^     ,       ^ 

vent    the  propagation  of  disease  from  ^^^^  deportation  take  pkce;   and,  if  he 

S?     T    T  nwrrrTT-crD      Q'  ^^8  not  alroady  ordered  an  investigation 

Mr   J.  LO WHER :    Sir    a  repre-  j^^^  ^^^  ^^^^^  ^^   ^^  statemente    re- 

eentation  was  recently  made  to  the  Irish  ^^^^        ^^^^j^     ^    ^  ^ 

Government  to  the  effect  that  some  car-  ^^^^  ^^^;^  thoroughly  investigated^ 
cases  had  been  washed  ashore  on  the        g^^^    MICHAEL     HICKS-BEACH : 

coast  of  the  county  Cork ;  but  it  has  gj      ^,^^^  attention  was  caUed   to 

not  been   ascertained    how  they  came  ^^^^^  statements  by  the  Notice  of  the 

thore,  or  that  they  showed  any  symptoms  ^^^  Member's  Question.  I  thought  they 

of  being  diseased.     Circulars  however.  ^^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^        '  ^tjet^ached 

have  been  addressed  by  the  Lord  Lieu-  ^j^j^   ^^  j^^  Summer,    of   occur- 

tenant  to  the  local  authorities,  and  by  ^^^^^    ^j^^^    ^^^    ^,^^    ^^    ^ 

Ae  Board  of  Trade  to  the  Receivers  of  ^^^^^     ^^^  j^  ^^^  suppression  of  the 

Wrecks,  suggesting  precautionary  mea-  outbre4  in  Griqualan/West.     At  that 

suros  m  the  event  of  any  more  carcases  ^^^^  j  inquired  into  the  truth  of  these 

being  tound.  reports,  and  on  page  325  of  the  Cape 

Blue    ]3ook    presented    in    December. 

GRENADA  -  ILL-TREATMENT    OF  ^l,^  ?^  P^K®^  "^    of    that  last  issued. 

COOLIES- THE  PAPERS. -QUESTION.  ^  A       ■  ^X      f  ^J°"*^ 

Lanyon  denying  the  charffes,  and  in- 

Mr.  EREINGTON  asked  the  Secre-  closing  statements   from    the   mission- 

tary  of  State   for  the  Colonies,   When  aries  in  support  of  his   denial,   form- 

tho  Papers  relating  to  the  ill-treatment  ing  in  the  whole,  I  think,  quite  a  satis- 

of  Coolies  in  Grenada  will  be  laid  upon  factory  answer  to  the  charges  that  were 

the  Table  ?  made.     The  hon.  Member  has,  however, 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH,  in  been   kind  enough  to  forward  me  the 

reply,  said,  he  hoped  to  be  able  to  lay  newspaper  extracts  to  which  his  dues- 

the  Papers  in  question  upon  the  Table  tion  alludes,  in  which  the  date  of  the 

of  the  House  in  a  few  days.  events  referred  to  is  given  as  October 

30 ;   but  I  have  no  information  as  to 

anything  of  the  kind  which  occurred  at 

SOUTH  AFRICA— MASSACRE  OF  that  date   which   would   enable  me  to 

KAFFIRS  IN  GRIQUALAND.  answer  his  Question.     I  will  therefore 

QUESTION  cause  inquiry  to  be  made  ;  but  it  is  only 

fair  to  Colonel  Lanyon,  and  those  who 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked  the  Secretary  fought  under  him  in  Griqualand  West, 

of  State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  his  to  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  previous 

attention  has  been  called  to  statements  statements  very  similar  to  these  have 

in  the  Cape  papers  regarding  a  massacre  been  made  and  si^tisfactorily  replied  to, 

Mr,  Asshetan  Cross 
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SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— 
THE  NATIVE  CONTINGENT. 

QTTE8TI0N. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
the  Surveyor  General  of  the  Ordnance, 
If  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
Despatch  of  Lord  Chelmsford  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  dated  26th 
November  1878,  reporting  that  he  was 
unable  to  mobilise  the  Natal  Native 
Contingent  owing  to  his  demands  for 
camp  equipment  not  having  been  com- 
pliea  with ;  and  if  he  will  state  the 
reason  of  the  delay  in  complying  with 
such  demands  ? 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL :  Yes,  Sir, 
my  attention  has  been  drawn  to  the 
matter  in  question,  and  with  the  per- 
mission of  the  House  I  will  state  what 
actually  occurred.  A  telegram  was  re- 
ceived from  Lord  Chelmsford  on  4th 
August  as  follows: — '*  No  more  supplies 
are  required  at  present  to  be  sent  to 
Cape  Colony  or  Natal."  Acting  upon 
this  telegram,  the  outstanding  orders  for 
camp  equipment  were  not  executed  ;  but 
the  precaution  was  taken  at  the  same 
time  to  so  inform  Lord  Chelmsford.  He 
telegraphed  back  on  October  26  that 
his  previous  telegram  referred  to  com- 
missariat supplies  only.  The  demands 
for  camp  equipment,  which  had  been 
previously  cancelled,  were  immediately 
ordered  to  be  complied  with,  and  the 
supplies  were  despatched  to  Natal  with 
as  little  delay  as  possible. 

MO  TIONS. 

CIVIL  SERVICE  ESTIMATES. 

MOTION     FOR    A    SELECT    COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  DILLWYN,  in  moving  that  a 
Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  in  the  order  in  which  they 
appear,  observed  that  the  discussion  of 
the  Estimates  in  Committee  of  Supply 
was  not  such  a  revision  of  them  as  busi- 
ness men  would  require  of  their  own 
affairs.  It  was,  in  fact,  little  better  than 
a  farce.  He  admitted  that  the  Esti- 
mates were  generally  brought  before  the 
House  in  a  form  which  left  little  to  be 
desired ;  but  they  took  no  further  steps 
in  their  corporate  capacity  to  criticize 
them  and  ascertain  if  they  were  right 
and  proper,  although  that  was  one  of 

VOL.   CCXLIII.       [THIRD   SERIES.] 


the  main  functions  of  the  House,  and  a 
duty  which  its  Members  owed  to  their 
constituents.  He,  however,  made  no 
charge  against  any  particular  Govern- 
ment. The  Estimates  were  not  proposed 
in  their  regular  order  ;  some  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen, perhaps,  gave  Notice  of  Amend- 
ments in  regard  to  particular  items,  and 
Supply  was  repeatedly  put  off.  As  a 
consequence  the  Government  ran  short 
of  money,  and  once  or  twice  in  the 
Session  had  to  ask  for  Votes  on  Account. 
The  discussion,  it  was  said,  could  not  be 
conveniently  taken  until  the  regular  Es- 
timate was  brought  forward,  and  the 
Vote  on  Account  was  granted.  Thus  the 
Session  wore  on,  until  about  the  last  week 
of  its  existence,  when  hon.  Members 
were  anxious  to  get  to  the  country  and 
the  moors  and  escape  the  heat  of  Lon- 
don ;  the  Estimates  were  then  brought 
forward  in  earnest,  and  hustled  through 
the  Committee,  because  hon.  Members 
were  too  anxious  and  impatient  to  dis- 
cuss them.  The  practical  result  was 
that  private  Members  interested  in  the 
matter  could  seldom  effect  any  reduction 
of  Expenditure,  even  where  such  a  re- 
duction was  shown  to  be  practicable  and 
right,  the  Government,  oy  their  num- 
bers, being  always  able  to  win  the  day. 
He  had,  therefore,  to  propose,  as  a 
tentative  measure,  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed  to  go  throuc^h  the 
Estimates  in  order.  They  need  not 
make  any  elaborate  Report,  but  they 
might  make  their  rough  notes  and  bring 
up  their  Report  on  each  Estimate  before 
it  was  discussed  in  the  House.  Then 
the  Estimates  should  be  considered  by 
the  House  in  their  regular  order,  unless 
some  special  reason  was  shown  why  that 
order  should  be  departed  from.  He  was 
not  in  favour  of  a  large  Committee,  but 
the  House  would  decide  of  what  number 
it  should  consist.  He  made  that  Motion 
in  no  Party  spirit,  nor  did  he  wish  the 
Committee  to  be  a  political  one  in  any 
sense ;  but  upon  it  there  should,  he 
thought,  be  the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury or  some  other  officer  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  also  a  Member  from  the  front 
Opposition  Bench  who  had  been  con- 
nected with  the  Treasury.  Without 
touching  the  policy  of  an  Estimate,  the 
Committee  would  see  whether  it  had 
been  sanctioned  by  the  House,  whether 
the  money  asked  for  by  the  Government 
was  excessive,  whether  the  service  for 
which  it  was  intended  was  required,  or 
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whether  economy  might  be  effected  by  a 
consolidation  of  oflfices,  and  so  forth.  It 
was  said  that  such  a  Committee  as  he 
suggested  would  impair  or  destroy  the 
responsibility  of  the  Government.  He 
behevod  that,  on  the  contrary,  it  would 
tend  to  increase  their  sense  of  responsi- 
bility, because  they  would  be  subject  to 
the  criticism  of  an  able  Committee. 
Moreover,  the  Government  did  not  seem 
to  have  felt  their  responsibility  very 
keenly,  for  .  the  Expenditure  of  the 
country  was  increasing  at  a  fearful  rate. 
In  1857-8  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
amounted  to  £14,340,000;  whereas,  last 
year,  they  reached  £23,400,000,  showing 
in  the  interval  an  increase  of  £9,000,000 
per  annum.  The  Civil  Expenditure  was 
now  nearly  equal  to  that  for  both  the 
Army  and  Navy— namely,  £26,586,000. 
He  could  not  help  thinking  that  if  the 
Gx)vernment  had  attacked  those  Esti- 
mates as  they  ought  to  have  done,  they 
would  have  kept  them  down  to  a  much 
smaller  amount.  Another  objection  was 
that  such  a  Committee  as  he  asked 
for  would  diminish  the  responsibility  of 
the  Committee  of  Supply.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  believed  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  Committee  of  Supply. 
He  asked  the  Gt)vemment  to  do  what 
any  Member  of  the  House  in  his  private 
capacity,  or  any  master  of  a  public  es- 
tablishment would  do — namely,  take 
Bome  steps  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
the  items  of  expenditure  which  his 
manager  or  agent  might  present  to  him. 
He  believed  that  if  a  Committee  were 
appointed,  the  effect  would  be  a  reduc- 
tion of  Expenditure ;  but  if  that  was  not 
the  result,  then  the  House  and  the 
country  would  know  that  no  reduction 
could  be  made.  The  hon.  Gentleman 
concluded  by  moving  the  Besolution 
which  stood  in  his  name. 

Mr.  BAXTER  said,  that  since  he 
entered  the  House  he  had  been  asked 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Swansea  to  second  the  Motion,  and  he 
at  once  acceded  to  the  request.  He  had 
been  24  years  a  Member  of  that  House, 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time 
he  had  devoted  his  attention  to  a  criti- 
cism of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates.  He 
had  also  filled  the  Oflfice  of  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury.  It  was  perfectly  obvious 
to  every  candid  mind  that  the  House 
had  entirely  lost  its  control,  if  it  ever 
had  any,  over  this  branch  of  the  Expen- 
diture of  the  country.    It  was  perfectly 

Mr.  Dillwyn 


true  that  some  paltry  sum  for  a  picture 
or  a  door-keeper's  salary  might  occa- 
sionally be  disallowed  ;  but  there  had 
been  no  serious  diminution  in  any  par- 
ticular Vote,  or  any  sensible  lessening  of 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  in  conse- 
quence of  any  debate  in  that  House.  Ho 
was  not  going  so  far  as  to  sav  that  dis- 
cussions in  Committee  of    the  Whole 
House  on  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
were    altogether    useless,    because    he 
thought  they  had   a  certain   deterrent 
effect  on  the  official  mind  ;  and  although 
they  might  not  get  rid  of  certain  Votes 
which  it  was  proposed  to  put  upon  the 
Estimates,    the     probability    was    that 
some  others  were  not  brought  forward 
at  all  in  consequence  of  the  discussions. 
Still,  his  experience  was  that  the  deter- 
rent effect  was  of    an    infinitesimally 
small  nature,  and  he  had  been  driven 
with  reluctance  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  House  must  adopt  some  new  plan 
in  order  to  render  the  present  farcical 
revision  of  the  Estimates  by  the  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  people  something  more 
than  a  mere  sham.     What  had  struck 
him  in  the  course  of  these  discussions 
during  the  last  20  years  was  this — that 
hon.  Gentlemen  assembled  in  Committee 
of  Supply  had  no  means  of  finding  out 
where  the  blot  lay  in  particular  Votes. 
When  he  was  in  Office,  he  used  to  be 
amused  seeing  hon.  Gentlemen  beating 
all  about  the  bush.      Sometimes  they 
were  hot,   sometimes    cold,    sometimes 
very  near  the  mark,  sometimes  very  far 
from  it.     How  often  did  he  see  them 
taking  a  division  on  a  Vote  which  was 
perfectly  right,  when  the  item  above  or 
below  it  was  absolutely  indefensible.    In 
such  a  state  of  things  it  often  occurred 
to  him  that  what  the  House  could  not 
by  any  possibility,  except   by  chance , 
discover,   might  be  found  out  without 
much  difficulty  by  a  strong  Committee 
which  should  have  power  to  take  evi- 
dence.    It  had  been  said  that  this  pro- 
posal, if  adopted,  would  diminish  the 
responsibility  of  the    Secretary  to  the 
Treasury.     But,  after  all,  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  was  only  a  subordinate 
officer,  and  sometimes  he  was  sat  upon 
by  the   other  Departments.     He  often 
thought  that  if  those  hon.   Gentlemen 
who  insisted  upon   expenditure  which 
the    Secretary  to   the  Treasury  disap- 
proved had  the  fear  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  before  their  eyes, 
the  Treasury  would  be  greatly  strength- 
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ened  in  resisting  the  demand  for  in- 
creased expenditure.  For  his  own  part, 
he  was  not  ashamed  to  stand  there  and 
say  that  often  when  in  Office  he  would 
have  been  extremely  pleased  to  know 
that  the  expenditure  of  which  he  did  not 
approve,  but  which  had  been  forced 
upon  him  by  other  Departments  of  the 
Government,  had  to  undergo  revision 
and  to  pass  through  the  ordeal  of  a 
Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  best  mode  of  obtaining 
economical  Estimates,  no  doubt,  was  to 
put  on  the  Treasury  Bench  men  who 
were  themselves  advocates  of  economy 
and  who  desired  to  see  the  Estimates 
reduced.  But  there  were  practical  diffi- 
culties in  the  way  of  a  Minister,  however 
conscientious  in  his  desire  to  reduce  par- 
ticular Votes.  The  present  system  had 
notoriously  failed,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
why  they  should  not  try  another,  such 
as  that  which  was  proposed  by  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Swansea.  As 
far  as  the  control  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons over  the  Civil  Service  Expenditure 
was  concerned,  it  could  not  be  in  a  worse 
position  than  it  was  now.  Therefore,  he 
had  no  hesitation  in  supporting,  as  an 
experiment,  the  proposal  of  his  hon. 
Friend.  Unlike  many  hon.  Members, 
he  thought  the  Committee  on  Public 
Accounts  had  done  a  great  deal  of  good, 
and  probably  the  Committee  proposed 
by  his  hon.  Friend  would  have  a  similar 
effect. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to 
consider  and  report  upon  the  Ciril  Service  Esti- 
mates in  the  order  in  which  they  appear.'* — 
{Mr.  Dillwyn.) 

Mr.  HEEMON  also  supported  the 
Motion,  although  he  was  unable  to 
agree  with  the  assertion  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  frequently  deferred  these 
Estimates  intentionally  until  a  late 
period  of  the  Session.  Certainly  the 
struggle  of  the  Government  last  year 
was  to  bring  them  on  earlier  than  they 
had  ever  been  submitted  before.  Look- 
ing at  what  occurred  last  night,  he  did 
not  see  there  was  any  great  hope  that 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  even  if  the 
proposed  new  Rule  were  passed,  would 
obtain  that  full  and  candid  examination 
to  which  they  ought  to  be  subjected.  He 
thought  the  Motion  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  had  brought  forward  to- 
night was  a  practical  an4  business-like 


E reposition.  If  it  were  adopted,  hon. 
[embers  would  be  able  to  ascertain 
whether  the  Estimates  were  presented 
in  the  right  form.  He  had  often  noticed 
that  when  an  explanation  was  asked  of 
a  Vote,  Ministers  retired  in  order  to 
consult  with  their  officials.  If  these 
Estimates  were  sent  to  a  Committee  up- 
stairs, the  Members  of  such  Committee 
would  themselves  have  an  opportunity 
of  interrogating  the  officials  who  actually 
prepared  the  Accounts.  The  enormous 
increase  of  Estimates  was,  in  a  great 
degree,  duo  to  the  action  of  the  Party 
opposite.  One  means  of  reducing  them 
was  to  place  a  check  upon  expensive 
legislation,  such  as  that  relating  to  what 
he  might  term  the  educational  craze, 
under  which  an  extravagant  expenditure 
was  incurred  in  the  construction  of  costly 
establishments  and  in  the  teaching  of 
extra  subjects.  He  believed  the  Ancient 
Monuments  Bill,  if  passed,  would  cause 
more  expense  than  appeared  at  present 
to  be  contemplated.  There  was  a  weekly 
journal  in  which  from  time  to  time  had 
appeared  the  confessions  of  financiers 
and  Premiers ;  but  to-night  they  had  the 
confessions  of  an  ex-Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  and  his  revelations  had,  in- 
deed, been  somewhat  startling.  The  ap- 
pointment of  the  proposed  Committee 
would  not  impair  the  authority  or  re- 
sponsibility of  Ministers.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  thought  it  would  strengthen 
the  hands  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury.  He  supported 
the  proposal,  because  he  believed  it 
would  enable  the  House  to  fulfil  its  most 
important  functions  with  ^  more  regu- 
larity and  more  success  than  heretofore. 
Mb.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  he 
differed  from  all  the  last  speaker  had 
said  in  support  of  the  proposal.  It 
seemed  to  Inm  to  be  a  move  in  the  wrong 
direction.  The  greater  part  of  the  in- 
crease of  Expenditure  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice was  owing  to  the  policy  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  he  did  not  believe  any 
Committee  could  give  to  that  House  an 
opinion  that  would  be  useful  to  hon. 
Members  in  guiding  them  as  to  the  mode 
in  which  the  public  money  should  be 
expended.  A  great  deal  of  good  had 
been  done  by  the  Public  Accounts  Com- 
mittee ;  but  that  was  a  totally  different 
question.  The  Members  of  that  Com- 
mittee did  not  enter  at  all  into  a  ques- 
tion of  policy,  but  merely  satisfied  them- 
selves as  to  whether  the  money  had  been 
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expended  in  the  manner  contemplated 
by   the   House.     His  hon.    Friend  the 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  pro- 
posed that  a  Committee  should  be  ap- 
pointed to  examine  into  the  Estimates 
and  to  report  to  the  House  their  opinion 
as  to  whether  those  Estimat-es  had  been 
properly  framed  and  were  proper  Esti- 
mates of  the  Expenditure  of  the  country 
for  the  year.    He  believed  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  Committee  to  undertake 
that  duty,  and  if  they  did  they  would 
undertake,  on  behalf  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  a  part  of  the  duty  which  ab- 
solutely  devolved  on  the   Government. 
It  was  the  duty  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  see  that  the  Government  pre- 
sented full  Estimates  before  they  asked 
for  Votes,  and  to  criticize  those  Votes ; 
but  the  House  would  be  misled  if  it 
appointed  a  Committee  to  examine  into 
all  these  matters  of  detail.      The  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  said  he  confined 
his  remarks  to  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates.    Well,  one  large  item  in  those 
Estimates  had  reference  to  Education, 
others  to  the  salaries  of  the  Civil  Ser- 
vants, to  Public  Buildings,  and  to  the 
three  Ee venue    Departments — namely, 
the  Post  Office,  the  Customs,  and  the 
Inland  Revenue.     Were  these  subjects 
which  a  Select  Committee  could  possibly 
examine  into  and  on  which  it  could  pre- 
sent a  Heport  that  would  be  of  the  small- 
est value  in  guiding  the  Committee  of 
Supply?     He  maintained  that  such  a 
Select  Committee  would  mislead  them. 
Nine-tenths  of  the  increase  of  expendi- 
ture to   which  the  hon.   Member   had 
alluded  were  due  to  the  policy  of  the 
House  itself,  and  a  Committee  would  be 
incompetent    to    decide    whether    that 
policy  was  right    or    wrong.     If,    for 
example,  it  was  right  that  money  should 
be  expended  for  Education,  the  Commit- 
tee of  Council   must  be  left,  with  the 
check  of   the    Treasury,    to  determine 
what  Estimates  they  would  submit.  The 
real  fault  arose  from  the  fact  that  the 
House  did  not  take  proper  time  to  exa- 
mine   the    Estimates.     The    Estimates 
were  put  down  day  after  day  and  week 
after  week,  and  nobody  knew  when  they 
would  be  discussed.      Such  a  state   of 
things  was,  he  thought,  a  discredit  to 
the    management  of  Public  Business; 
but  when  the  remedy  for  it  came  to  be 
discussed  the  House  seemed  to  be  all  at 
sea,  for  there  were,  he   perceived,   no 
less  than  15  new  Amendments  on  the 

Mr,  ThotMon  Hankey 


Paper  to  the  Eesolutions  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pro- 
posed, so  that  all  further  discussion  of 
them  was  rendered  almost  hopeless. 
When  he  first  had  the  honour  of  a  seat 
in  the  House  the  Estimates  were  dis- 
cussed. The  late  Mr.  Hume  spoke  on 
them  at  what  some  hon.  Members  mi^ht 
regard  as  foolish  length ;  but,  be  that 
as  it  might,  it  was  evident  they  were 
not  discussed  at  present.  He  trusted, 
therefore,  the  Government  would  exer- 
cise their  power — and  no  Government 
within  his  recollection  possessed  greater 
— to  persuade  the  House  to  adopt  some 
Rule  which  would  place  matters  in  a 
more  satisfactory  position  ;  })ut  the  pi-o- 
posal  now  made  would  have  a  very  in- 
jurious effect  by  retarding  the  progress 
of  Public  Business,  Avithout  the  smallest 
chance  of  any  public  benefit. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  felt  somewhat  alarmed  when  lie 
heard  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr. 
Baxter),  for  he  had  begun  by  stating 
that  it  must  be  obvious  to  every  candid 
mind  that  the  House  of  Commons  had 
lost  its  control  over  the  Estimates  and 
that  its  supervision  was  a  mere  sham. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  went  on   to 
speak   of  the  amusement  with   which, 
when  in  Office,  he  had  watched  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  Estimates  from  time  to 
time,  and  stated  that  it  frequently  hap- 
pened that  in  cases  in  which  the  House 
had  passed  one  Vote  after  much  dis- 
cussion,   which    required    no    defence, 
they  had  left  unnoticed  another  which 
was  entirely  indefensible.  Now,  he  him- 
self had  not  long  occupied  the  post  which 
he  now  had  the  honour  to  fill ;  but  ho 
must  altogether  deny  that  the  present 
Government  regarded  the  Votes  which 
they  laid  before  the  House  as  being  in- 
defensible, either  in  whole  or  in  part. 
As  to  the  functions  performed  by  the 
Committee  on  Public  Accounts  to  which 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  referred, 
they  were   entirely  different   from  any 
which  were  likely  to  devolve  on  such  a 
Committee  as  that  which  was  now  pro- 
posed.    The  Committee  on  Public  Ac- 
counts criticized  matters  after  the  money 
had  been  spent,  and  dealt  with  abstract 
questions  of  Account.     But  what  would 
the  proposed   Committee  have  to  do? 
They  would  have  to  deal  with  proposals 
of  the  Government,  many  of  them  in- 
volving   questions    of    future    policy. 
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Now,  a  Government  responsible  for  its 
future  policy  would,  he  fancied,  look 
with  considerable  jealousy  on  a  Com- 
mittee by  which  that  policy  might  be 
picked  to  pieces,  and  on  which  they 
would  be  represented,  perhaps,  by  only 
one  Member ;  whereas  their  policy  ought 
to  bo  judged  by  the  Whole  House. 
No  Government,  he  ventured  to  say, 
would  so  fur  abdicate  its  functions 
as  to  intrust  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House,  composed  of  Members  of  dif- 
ferent Parties,  and  not  representing  the 
opinion  of  the  House  at  large,  the  Esti- 
mates which  it  deemed  to  be  necessary 
to  be  discussed.  But,  to  turn  from  what 
had  been  said  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman to  what  had  fallen  from  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn), 
he  would  point  out  the  real  remedy,  for 
the  evil  of  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
complained  was  not  that  which  he  pro- 
posed, but  that  which  had  been  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  Member  for  Peter- 
borough (Mr.  Hankey),  and  which  had 
before  been  submitted  to  the  considera- 
tion of  the  House  —  namely,  to  secure, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  certainty  of  Supply 
being  taken  on  the  evenings  for  which  it 
was  fixed  without  the  danger  of  it  being 
delayed  day  after  day  because  of  Notices 
of  Motion.  He  recollected  pretty  dis- 
tinctly the  discussions  on  Supply  last 
year,  and  he  might  state  to  the  House 
that  the  Government  had  proposed  on 
34  occasions  to  consider  the  Estimates  in 
Supply,  and  that  on  15  occasions  the  sub- 
joct  was  never  approached  ;  while  there 
were  ouly  throe  occasions  during  the 
whole  Session  on  which  no  discussion  took 
place  before  Su2)ply  could  be  obtained. 
On  all  the  remaining  occasions  Supply 
was  reached  not  until  after  consideraole 
discussion;  and  he  would  further  ob- 
serve that  the  objection  which  had  been 
urged  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea 
against  the  House  being  so  often  called 
upon  to  take  Votes  on  Account  would 
be  greatly  obviated  if  Supply  could  be 
fixed  with  such  certainty  that  it  might 
be  taken  earlier  in  the  year.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  had  also  referred  to  what  he 
appeared  to  think  the  alarming  increase 
in  the  amount  of  the  Estimates ;  but  he 
took  no  account  of  the  increase  in  the 
population  and  the  wealth  of  the  coun- 
try, nor  of  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
the  Estimates  depended  in  a  great  de- 

See  on  the  legislation  for  which  the 
ouse  was  responsible.    The  Vote  for 


Education,  he  would  remind  him,  and 
one  or  two  other  Votes  formed  so  large 
a  portion  of  the  increases  on  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  as  to  leave  very  little 
room  for  any  substantial  reduction  under 
other  heads.  The  hon.  Gentleman  last 
year  laid  great  stress  upon  the  inte- 
rest which  he  said  the  permanent  offi- 
cials of  the  Government  must  have  in 
increasing  the  Estimates ;  but  that  in- 
crease would  more  properly  be  ascribed 
to  the  causes  which  he  had  just  men- 
tioned. The  real  point  to  consider  was 
whether  the  proposal  would  facilitate 
Business.  Now,  he  had  always  found 
that  discussions  by  a  Committee,  so  far 
from  diminishing  subsequent  discussions 
in  the  House,  had  tended  to  enlarge 
them  by  furnishing  new  material ;  and 
he  believed  that  that  would  be  the  re- 
sult if  the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea's 
views  were  earned  out.  Besides,  the 
House  could  never  be  too  careful  of  de- 
legating its  authority  over  the  Estimates 
to  any  Committee,  however  vigilant,  or 
of  decreasing  in  any  way  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  Government.  The  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury  would  probably  be 
very  glad  indeed  to  share  his  responsi- 
bility with  a  Committee ;  but  it  was  very 
doubtful  whether  the  public  interest 
would  benefit.  The  Government,  in  all 
probability,  would  by  degrees  get  to  be- 
lieve that  the  preparation  of  the  Esti- 
mates was  not  so  important  a  matter  as 
their  consideration,  and  that  the  respon- 
sibility of  framing  them  rested  really 
with  the  Committee,  whose  views  might 
not  always  be  economically  sound  or 
calculated  to  promote  the  efficiency  of 
the  Public  Service. 

Mb.  LOWE  :  Sir,  the  brilliant  imagi- 
nation of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn)  has  made 
out  a  state  of  things  which,  I  apprehend, 
has  little  counterpart  in  reality.  He 
represents  to  us  a  Treasury  anxious 
above  all  things  to  increase  Expenditure, 
and  a  House  of  Commons  anxious 
above  all  things  to  diminish  it.  Start- 
ing from  that  point,  my  hon.  Friend 
naturally  wishes  that  the  good  principle 
in  matters  of  economy,  represented  by 
himself  and  other  hon.  Members,  should 
have  the  upper  hand,  and  that  the  evil 
principle,  represented  by  the  Treasury, 
should  be  trampled  under  foot.  But, 
alas !  these  things  are  not  to  be  decided 
by  the  hallucinations  of  even  the  most 
brilliant  imagination.     We  liave  to  deal 
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with  matters  of  hard  fact,  which  stand, 
it  seems  to  me,  in  the  most  diametrical 
opposition  to  the  hon.  Member's  theo- 
ries. If  there  is  a  man  in  the  world 
anxious  for  economy,  depend  upon  it 
that  man  is  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  not  from  any  superior 
virtue  ho  may  happen  to  possess,  but 
because  his  character,  his  position,  his 
very  existence  is  involved  in  his  being 
able  to  keep  the  Expenditure  of  tho 
country  witliin  bounds.  Others  may  be 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  economy ; 
you  may  always  thoroughly  believe  him. 
On  the  other  hand,  as  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  can  any  hon.  Gentleman  who 
has  had  experience  in  this  House  really 
believe  that  the  Business  of  this  House 
is  mainly,  or,  indeed,  in  any  per- 
ceptible degree,  the  promotion  of  eco- 
nomy in  any  way  whatever  ?  The 
Chancellor  of  tho  Exchequer  is  ex- 
posed to  the  most  urgent  importunities. 
What  for?  Does  my  hon.  Friend 
suppose  that  people  go  to  Downing 
Street  and  say  to  the  Cliancellor  of  the 
Exchequer — "For  Heaven's  sake,  re- 
trench this  expenditure,  do  away  with 
that  job,  alter  or  cut  down  this  office  !" 
Nothing  of  tho  kind.  I  venture  to  say 
that  in  the  course  of  the  Bve  years  I 
held  the  Office  no  such  application  was 
made  to  me.  I  had  frequently  50,  60, 
or  100  gentlemen  calling  upon  me  to 
urge  their  views — gentlemen  whose  sup- 
port was  most  valuable  to  the  Govern- 
ment, and  who  know  it  and  felt  it,  and 
desired  that  I  should  feel  it  too  ;  but 
who  went  away  little  less  than  furious, 
because  the  things  they  wanted  done — 
things  very  good  and  proper,  perhaps, 
in  themselves — could  not  be  done  by  the 
Government  simply  because  the  expense 
would  have  been  too  much  for  the  pub- 
lic purse.  If  it  were  once  understood 
that  tho  Treasury  was  facile  in  these 
matters,  and  that  you  had  only  to  make 
a  good  case  in  order  to  have  it  dealt 
with,  the  Government  would  be  over- 
whelmed with  projects,  not  one-hun- 
dredth part  of  the  expense  of  which  it 
could  bear.  That  bemg  the  case,  what 
is  the  remedy  my  hon.  Friend  proposes? 
That  this  man,  tho  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  who  above  all  others  is 
bound  to  practise  economy,  shall  be,  in 
fact,  placed  under  the  control  of  a  Com- 
mittee of  this  House.  Now,  let  hon. 
Members  just 'think  how  the  arrange- 
ment would  work.  At  present  a  number 
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of  Gentlemen  holding  the  destiny  of  the 
Government  in  their  hands  come  to  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  ask 
for  a  particular  thing.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  if  he  knows  his  duty 
and  is  fit  for  his  Office,  and  does  not 
think  the  Revenue  will  bear  the  expen- 
diture demanded,  says  **  No."  But  in 
the  case  my  hon.  Friend  proposes,  what 
would  he  do  ?  He  would  say — **  Well, 
this  sort  of  thing  ought  not  to  be  done  ; 
but,  after  all,  there  is  the  Committee. 
If  the  Committee  passes  it  nobody  can 
blame  me."  And  so  you  would  have  a 
quantity  of  things  done  which  no  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  would  have 
dared  to  sanction  had  they  not  been 
brought  forward  by  the  Committee. 
Then  there  comes  the  question  of  respon- 
sibility. At  present  the  Treasury  exer- 
cises a  control  over  the  whole  Depart- 
ments of  the  Administration;  but  to 
appoint  such  a  Committee  as  my  hon. 
Friend  proposes  would  be  to  place  the 
Treasury  in  an  inferior  position,  and  the 
Committee  in  a  superior  position ;  and 
the  officials  of  that  Department,  instead 
of  attending  to  their  proper  duties, 
would  have  a  great  deal  or  their  time 
taken  up  during  the  Session  in  appear- 
ing before  the  Committee.  In  a  word, 
it  appears  to  me  that  if  you  wanted  tho 
greatest  possible  facility  for  increased 
Public  Expenditure,  coupled  with  the 
least  possibilitv  of  retrenchment,  you 
could  not  do  better  than  appoint  this 
Committee.  I  will  not  trouble  the 
House  by  going  into  details.  I  have 
never  myself  been  accused  of  being  too 
anxious  to  spend  public  money.  Of  all 
the  charges  brought  against  me  that 
was  not  one ;  and  if  there  was  the  least 
probability  of  economy  resulting  from 
it  I  would  not  hesitate  to  advise  the 
adoption  of  this  proposal.  But  I  am 
quite  certain  that,  well  meant  as  it  no 
doubt  is,  it  would  break  down  the  re- 
sponsibility of  the  only  safeguard  which 
you  have,  which  is  the  Treasury,  and 
would  inevitably  tend  to  increase  the 
Expenditure. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT  said, 
he  believed  the  admirable  speech  of  tho 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
London  University  (Mr.  Lowe)  was  one 
which  could  not  be  answered.  He  would 
not  attempt,  therefore,  to  follow  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  in  again  demonstrating 
the  weakness  of  the  proposal  before  the 
House  in  that  direction  which  the  right 
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hoQ.  Geutleman  had  taken ;  but  there 
were  one  or  two  points  connected  with 
the  question  on  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  not  touched,  and  which 
seemed  to  call  for  remark.      One   was 
economy    of   time.      As    things    were, 
hon.  Members  complained  of  the  Esti- 
mates   being    late;    but    if    the   Com- 
mittee   had    to    examine    tliem   before 
they  were  presented  to  the  House,  they 
would  not  be  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Mem- 
bers till  close  upon  the  end  of  the  Ses- 
sion. The  officials  of  the  Treasury  would 
be  so  much  worried  by  having  to  attend 
before  the  Committee  that  they  would 
be  unable  to  do    their  work  properly, 
and  the  multitude  of  questions  suggested 
by  the  investigations  of  the  Committee 
would  give  rise  to   endless  discussions 
in  the  House  when  the  Estimates  were 
at  length  presented.     The  result  woiild 
be  that  Public  Business  would  be  much 
delayed,  and  that  the  Government  would 
be  obliged  to  ask  for  Votes  of  Credit,  as 
to  the  objectionable  character  of  which 
all  parties  were  agreed.     With  regard 
to  the   question   of   responsibility,  the 
hon.    Gentleman  the   Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  seemed  to  speak  of  the  House 
of  Commons  as  being  responsible  for  the 
Pfttimates.      Now  that  was  a  mistake. 
[Sir  Henhy  Selwin-Ibbetson  said,  he 
certainly  did  not  mean  that.]     He  was 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Barouet^s  expla- 
nation, for  it  would  be  a  bad  day  for 
this  country  if  the  Government  wished 
to  shift  its  responsibility  for  the  Esti- 
mates upon  the  shoulders  of  the  House 
of  Commons.      He   would    never  vote 
for  relieving  the   Government  of  any 
responsibility  ;     and    the    Government 
would  be   utterly  irresponsible  if  the 
House    handed    the   Army  and    Navy 
Estimates  and  the  Civil   Sei-vice  Esti- 
mates over  to  a  Committee.     It  was  the 
Members  of  the  House,  individually  and 
collectively,  who    were  responsible   for 
the  great  increase  of  Expenditure  under 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  ;  and  it  was 
only  by  resisting  the  proposals  that  were 
made  by  Members  that  the  Estimates 
could  be  curtailed.     He  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  remarks  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the   Member  for  Montrose 
(Mr.  Baxter),  who  had  been  a  Member 
of  a  Liberal  Government  professing  eco- 
nomy, because  if  indefensible  proposals 
were  made  when  he  was  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to 
have   resisted  them.     It  was  all  very 


well,  when  he  was  out  of  Office,  to  come 
down  and  tell  the  House  what  he  had 
done;  but  what  they  wanted  to  know  was 
what  he  did  when  he  was  in  Office,  and 
he  admitted  that  the  Liberal  Government 
})laced  before  the  House  iudefunsible 
items.  If  so,  it  was  his  bounden  duty  to 
have  warned  the  House,  which  would 
have  taken  care  that  they  were  ex- 
punged from  the  Estimates.  If  the  Mo- 
tion had  done  nothing  else,  it  had  elicited 
a  reply  from  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Lon- 
don, and  also  from  the  hon.  Member  for 
Peterborough  (Mr.  Henkey),  who  had 
always  expressed  himself  frankly  and 
plainly,  and  he  thoroughly  understood 
this  question.  He  believed  no  greater 
mistake  could  be  made  than  to  place 
these  Estimates  in  the  hands  of  a  Com- 
mittee, and  therefore  he  should  vote 
against  the  proposal. 

Lord    ROBERT    MONTAGU:    Sir, 
when,  in  the  year  1861,  I   submitted  to 
the  House  a  Motion  for  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  of  Public  Accounts,  the 
terms  of  the  Motion,  as  they  first  stood, 
contained  a  clause  to  the  effect  that  the 
Estimates  also  should  be  investigated  by 
the  Committee.     In  consequence,  how- 
ever, of  what  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Glad- 
stone), and  others,  said  to  niu  in  private, 
I  struck  out  that  clause  before  submit- 
ting the  Motion  to  the  House.      It  was, 
therefore,  with  a  peculiar  interest  that  I 
listened  to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  to  see  if 
it  contained  any  arguments  to  cause  me 
to  revert  to  my  original  view,  which  he 
now  advances.  His  speech  has,  however, 
failed  to  convince  me.     He  has  said  that 
'*  at    least    his    proposal    can    do    no 
harm."     If  I  thought  so,  I  would  cer- 
tainly vote  for  it,  and  give  his  **  experi- 
ment,'' as  he  termed  it,  a  fair  trial ;  but 
I  feel  sure  that  it  will  be  productive  of 
the  greatest  harm,  and  that,  too,  in  both 
the  ways  in  which  he  pointed  out  his 
aims  in  making  the  proposal.     The  first 
of  these  two  principles  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  this — **  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  this  House  is  responsible  for  the 
Expenditure,  and  yet  makes  no  provi- 
sion for  a  consideration    of  the    Esti- 
mates.'*    It  seems  to  me,  in  passing,  a 
very  droll  thing  to  propose,  if  it  is  the 
House  which  is  responsible,  to  shift  that 
responsibility  on  to  a  Committee  of  the 
House — or,  rather,  as  I  will  show,  to  get 
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rid  of    it  altogether — while    laying    it 
down  as  the  fundamental  principle  of 
the  plan,  that  the  House  alone  is  respon- 
sible, and  stating  the  aim  of  that  plan 
to  bo  the  perfecting  of  that  responsi- 
bilit3\      The   second  aim  of    the  hon. 
Member  is  the  economy  of  time.     **  The 
Estimates  are  now,"  he  said,    **  unduly 
delayed  in  the  first  place,  and  then  they 
are  hustled  through  without  considera- 
tion." His  two  aims  are,  then,  responsi- 
bility and  saving  of  time.  What  would  be 
the  effect  of  his  Motion  in  regard  to  time  ? 
When  the  Session  opened,  there  would 
first  be  the  debates  on  the  Address,  and 
then    the   hon.     Member's    Committee 
would  be  appointed.     After  a  time  it 
would  meet,  and  taking  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, it  would  send  for  the  officials  of 
the  War  Office  and  cross-examine  them 
on  every  item  and  on  the  general  policy. 
All  this  while  the  hands  of  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  tied.  They  could  not  pro- 
ceed with  Supply  until  the  Committee's 
Beport  on  the  Army  Estimates  had  been 
for  a  due  time    in  the  hands  of  hon. 
Members.     The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Navy  Estimates,  the  Eevenue  Estimates, 
and   each  class  of   the    Civil    Service. 
This    Committee    will    therefore  com- 
mence by  causing  a  great  delay.     But  a 
greater  delay  wul  be  occasioned  when 
each  Beport  has  been  made,  unless  he 
intends  to  preclude  the  House  altogether 
from  a  consideration  of  the  Estimates ; 
for  each  Report  will  be  a  perfect  arsenal 
of  arms  and  ammunition  for  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  tire  off  at  the  Government,  night 
after  night,  on  each  Vote.   Certainly,  the 
effect  of  this  Committee  would  be    to 
prevent  ''  the  Estimates  being  hustled 
through  at  the  end  of  the  Session,"  for 
the    end   of  the   Session    would  never 
come.     We  should  have  to  sit  en  perman- 
ence.    So  much  in  regard  to  time.   Now 
let  us    consider  how   it  will  affect  the 
responsibility  of  the  House.     Whenever 
an  item  shoiild  have  been  objected  to, 
and  all  the  ammunition  had  been  fired  off, 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would  rise 
and  say — **  You  have  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  consider  the  Estimates,  and 
the  Conmiittee  have  had  the  advanta&;e 
of  examining  all  the  officials  on  the  sub- 
ject ;  surely  the  Committee  must  know 
more  about  it    than   the  rest  of   the 
House;  why  cannot  you  trust  to  your 
own  Committee  ?"     Thus  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  House  would  be  under- 
mined.    At  the  same  time,  the  respon- 
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sibility  of  the  Government  would  be 
obliterated,  for  the  Government  is  now 
responsible  for  every  item  of  Expenditure 
which  they  ask  the  House  to    grant. 
The  plea  of  the  Secretary  would  shift 
that  responsibility  from  the  Government 
on  to  the  shoulders  of  the  Committee. 
There  is  another  evil  which  would  not 
be    long    in    showing    itself — an    evil 
which  the  Secretary   to    the    Treasury 
did  not  see,   when  he  said — **  The  Go- 
vernment   will     be     represented     on 
the  Committee  by  only  one  Member." 
For,  consider  what  is  the  Qt)vemment, 
under  our  present  system  of  Party  Go- 
vernment ?    It  consists  of  those  persons 
who  are  pleasing  to  the  majority  of  the 
House — persons  who  represent  that  ma- 
jority.    The  Committee  would  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  Government,  in  that  it 
would  be  appointed  by  the  majority  at 
their  beck  and  call.     The  Government 
would,  therefore,  take  care  not  only  to 
have  a  dear  majority  on  the  Committee, 
but,  also,  it  would  see  that  all  the  other 
Members  of  the  Committee  should  be 
*  *  safe  men  " — ^that  is,  men  who  would  not 
be  inconvenient    to    the  Gt)vemment ; 
pliable  men  or  ignoramusses ;    at   all 
events,  persons  who  had  not  too  much 
independence.      Thus    the    Committee 
would  be  a  mere  creature  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  a  screen  for  the  Govern- 
ment to  ward  off  attacks  and  to  shield  it 
from  being  called  to  account.  The  coun- 
try would  then  say  that  the  Committee 
was  packed,  and  would  put  no  faith  in 
it ;  while  both  the  Government  and  the 
House  would  have  got  rid  of  their  re- 
sponsibilities, without  any  responsibility 
being  incurred  by  the  Committee,  as  the 
House  would  not  call  its  own  Committee 
to  account.     Thus  all  responsibility  for 
Expenditure  would  be  destroyed.     The 
late    Secretary  to    the  Treasury  (Mr. 
Baxter)  said — '*Itis  always  useless  to 
try  to  reduce  any  Vote,  as  the  Govern- 
ment will  always  beat  you."     He  meant 
that  the  Government  have  a  phalanx, 
which  is  the  majority  of  the  House,  to 
support  them  ;  and  that  when  this  ceases 
to  be  so  they  cease  to  be  the  Gt)vern- 
ment.  That  is  Party  Government.  That 
is  an  evil  of  the  Representative  system. 
In  former  days  our  forefathers  devised 
a  tripartite  check  on  Expenditure.  First, 
the  Treasury  check.     Evenrone  who  has 
been  in  Office  knows  that  his  own  De- 
partment aims  at  perfection  and  exten- 
sion of  power,  and  this  cannot  be  done 
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without  expenditure.     Tet  not  an  item 
of  Expenditure  can  be  incurred  without 
the  leave  of  the  Treasury ;    and  it  is 
ruthless  in  its  economical  cruelty,  as  every 
head  of  a  Department  has  bitterly  ex- 
perienced.    The    second    check  is  the 
House  of  Commons;  and  the  third  is 
the  Appropriation  Audit,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  see  that  no  money  is  ex- 
pended except  in  the  way,  and  within  the 
measure,    indicated    by    [Resolution    of 
the  House  of  Commons.     The  Treasury 
check  and  the  Audit  are  nearly  as  per- 
fect as  they  can   be.     If  there  is  too 
great   an  Expenditure,    the  House    of 
Commons  alone  is  to  blame.     It  is  in 
that  part  of  the  State  machine  that  the 
screw  is  loose.     The  late  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury  (Mr.  Baxter)  told  us  that 
when  he  was  in  Office  he  observed  that 
the  House   would    take  two   divisions 
against  some  Vote  which  was  quite  right 
and  necessary,  while  it  would  leave  \m- 
noticed  some  indefensible  or  profligate 
expenditure.  This  means  that  the  House 
of  Commons  is  not  informed,  not  intel- 
ligent, and  ignorant  of  its  chief  duty — 
its  chief  duty,  I  say — for  the  House  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  good  legislative  machine. 
No  one  would  look  to  a  meeting  of  600 
men  to  make  laws.    In  effect,  the  House 
of  Commons,  as  Mr.  Thring  has  remarked 
in  his  evidence,  makes  cumbrous,  un- 
intelligible, or  contradictory  laws,  and 
throws  the  Statute  Book  into  confusion. 
Legislation  is  not  the  proper  duty  of  a 
Representative  Assembly.     Its  functions 
are  the  control  of  the  purse ;  and,  sub- 
sidiary to   that,    the  representation   of 
grievances.     By  the  latter,  the  wishes 
and  opinions  of  the  country  are  made 
known.     These  opinions  are  not  made 
known  by  newspapers ;  but  are,  to  a  very 
great  extent,   manufactured   by  news- 
papers.    But  newspapers  are  under  an 
editor,  and  subject  to  nis prejudices,  and 
idiosyncracies,  and  interests,  and  private 
aims ;  and  they  are  carried  on  partly  as 
a  commercial  speculation,  and  partly — 
as  in  the  case  of  newspapers  belonging 
to  hon.  Members  and  to  Ministers — as  a 
stepping-stone  to  power.      Well  then, 
the  result  of  this  debate   is  this — The 
House  of  Commons  does  not  exercise  its 
proper  functions,  while  it  busies  itself 
about    that    which    it   cannot   do.     In 
other    words,    the    House    has    made 
itself  useless,  and  worse  than   useless. 
The  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
(Mr.   Lowe)   has    said    that    it   is  the 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  is 
always  the  most  eager  and  anxious  to 
restrain  expenditure  and  promote  eco- 
nomy. Economy,  Sir,  is  a  good  thing, 
when  it  is  the  effect  of  wisdom.  But 
there  is  such  a  thin^  as  economy  without 
wisdom  or  knowledge.  As  the  House 
of  Commons  fails  to  perform  its  func- 
tions, so  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
may  fail  in  the  duties  of  a  statesman. 
We  have  a  Zulu  War,  which  might  have 
been  avoided  if  a  telegraphic  wire  had 
extended  from  Ceylon  or  St.  Vincent  to 
the  Cape.  The  expenditure  of  that  war 
will  be  enormous;  that  waste  would 
have  been  saved  if  we  had  telegraphic 
communication  with  the  Cape.  Yet  I 
believe  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer (Mr.  Lowe)  refused  a  compara- 
tively small  sum  to  promote  or  assist 
such  an  enterprize.  That  was  economy 
without  wisdom,  and  there  was  a  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  without  states- 
manlike intelligence  and  prudence. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  nothing 
was  more  evident  from  the  proceedings 
of  the  previous  night — and,  indeed,  from 
those  of  that  night  also — than  that  that 
House  was  devoted  to  discussion  rather 
than  to  Business.     In  the  proposal  that 
was  made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea (Mr.  Dillwyn),  they  had  a  practical 
illustration  of  a  system  that  had  been 
suggested    before    Committees    of   the 
House  on  Public  Business  over  and  over 
again.      This  system  had  been  recom- 
mended by  an  authority  whose  know- 
ledge of  the  House  was  inferior  to  that 
of  no  man  living.      The   system   was 
that  the  House  should  appoint  grand 
Committees  upon  subjects  of  great  im- 
portance ;    and    he    (Mr.    Newdegate) 
could  conceive   no  circumstance    upon 
which  the  appointment  of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee— selected  with  the  greatest  care 
by  the  House — would  be  more  useful 
than  one  appointed  upon  the  production 
of  the  Civil  Service  Estimates,  to  con- 
sider and  report  upon  them.     One  rea- 
son for  the  neg;ligence  shown  in  the  con- 
sideration of  these  Estimates  was,  in  his 
opinion,  that  under  the  recent  centra- 
lizing legislation  these  Estimates  had 
increased  in  volume,  had  been  enlarged 
page  by  page,  and  chapter  upon  chap- 
ter, until  me   Members  of  tne  House 
became  appalled   at   their  extent  -and 
volume — in  fact,  felt  individually  unable 
to  deal  with  them.    The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B. 
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Barttelot)  had  urged  the  House  not  to 
appoint  the  Committee  now  proposed, 
because  the  House  generally  would  get 
thereby  an  '^inkling"  of  the  detail  of 
those  Estimates  upon  which  it  might  be 
disposed  to  take  action.  It  was  this  very 
'*  inkling,"  as  the  hon.  Member  de- 
scribed it,  which  was  so  much  needed. 
Tlie  volume  of  these  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates had  been  enlarged  until,  if  an 
individual  Member  took  up  one  point, 
he  was  treated  as  if  he  was  dealing  with 
something  either  insignificant,  or  with  a 
subject  of  which  he  did  not  understand 
the  bearings ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  almost 
impossible,  at  all  events  very  difficult, 
for  an  individual  Member  to  compass 
the  relation  of  any  one  item  to  the  vast 
mass  of  items  among  which  it  was  in- 
volved. This  must  be  patent  to  every 
Member  of  the  House.  In  former  years, 
when  the  Legislature  was  content  that 
county  expenditure  should  be  managed 
by  the  county  authorities,  and  municipal 
expenditure  by  municipalities,  the  Esti- 
mates submitted  to  the  House  were 
comparatively  simple.  It  was  quite 
possible  that,  aided  by  knowledge  ac- 
quired in  local  administration,  the 
Members  of  the  House  should  be  indi- 
vidually competent  to  deal  with  those 
Estimates.  The  Civil  Service  Estimates 
in  former  days  were  limited  to  the  ex- 

f>enditure,  salaries,  and  conduct  of  a 
imited  number  of  officers ;  but  the 
Civil  Service  had  grown  up  to  such  vast 
dimensions  under  recent  legislation  that 
it  had  become  a  great  trading  corpora- 
tion— it  had  become  an  army — with 
which  the  House  was  almost  unable  to 
cope.  He  could  not  see  the  force,  or 
rather  the  value,  of  the  argument  that 
the  House  would  diminish  the  responsi- 
bility of  Her  Majesty^s  Ministers  by  the 
appointment  of  this  Committee;  while 
it  was  admitted  that,  as  matters  now 
stood,  the  House  itself  was  incompetent 
to  exact  that  responsibility.  In  answer 
to  that  observation,  he  need  only  appeal 
to  the  recollection  of  the  Members  of 
that  House  in  8a3rinff  that  when  the 
Estimates  were  considered,  instead  of 
the  House  having  of  late  years  been 
very  decently  full,  it  was  always  dis- 
gracefully empty.  The  real  fact  was 
that  those  who  opposed  the  Motion  did 
not  make  allowance  for  the  change  of 
circumstances.  He  had  heard  it  argued 
that  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  formed  for 
financial  purposes  a  delegation,  if  not  a 
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Committee,  of  that  House ;  while  some 
seemed  to  imagine  that  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  solely  responsible  for  the 
Public  Expenditure.     "\Vho  was  to  exact 
the  responsibility  of  the  Administration  ? 
The   truth  was   that  the    House  itself 
was  responsible  for  the  aggregate  Public 
Expenditure,  and  if  the  House  intended 
to  discharge  its  responsibility,  it  would 
adopt  some  such  method  as  that  which 
had  been  suggested — to  furnish  it  with 
those  inklings  which  were  necessary  for 
its  understanding  the  aggregate  details 
of,  and  thus  the  aggregate  Estimates. 
That  applied  particularly  to  the  Civil 
Service   Estimates,    because    the   Civil 
Service  had   become  so  powerful  that 
they  were  capable  of  refusing  infornia- 
tion  to  the  House,  and  practically  did 
so.     Under  the  changed  circumstances 
and  form  of  the  Government   of  this 
country,  if  the  House  intended  to  dis- 
charge its  duty  by  enforcing  a  wise  eco- 
nomy, after  having  deprived  the  local 
authorities  to   a  great  extent  of  their 
control  over  a  large  pgirt  of  the  Public 
Expenditure,  this  House  would  replace 
that  control  by  some  organization  within 
itself,  which  should  furnish  it  with  in- 
formation,   without   which  the   House, 
when  it  went  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
felt  itself  incompetent.     He  had  consi- 
dered the  matter  for  some  time,  and  ho 
was  convinced  that  the  House  ought  to 
accommodate  its  action  to  the  new  posi- 
tion it   had  itself   shared  in    creating. 
The    House     ought    to    abandon    old- 
fashioned  notions  as  to  dealing  with  the 
Estimates   in  their  new   and  enlarged 
volume  and  form.     His  belief  was  that 
if  the   House  meant   to   discharge   its 
primary  duty  of  controlling  the  Expen- 
diture of  the  country,  it  would  act  in  the 
sense  of,  and  support  the  Motion  of,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 

Mr.  LAING  thought  an  unfair  attack 
had  been  made  on  his  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Montrose  (Mr.  Baxter), 
because  he  said  that,  as  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury,  he  had  passed  Votes  in  which 
he  saw  blots,  but  could  not  avoid  pass- 
ing them.  When  the  House  considered 
that  a  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  was  a 
very  subordinate  official,  that  there  were 
more  than  200  Votes  in  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  and  that  it  was  not  a  remark- 
able thing  that  out  of  such  a  number 
the  opinion  of  the  Seci^eta^y  to  the 
Treasury  might  be  overruled  by  the 
I  Cabinet,  they  would  see  that  it  would 
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be  nonsense  to  expect  the  Secretary  to 
tlie  Treasury  to  think  of  resignation 
every  time  such  divergence  of  view 
occurred,  or  to  set  him  down  as  a 
pattern  of  insincerity  in  Liberal  Govern- 
ments. In  the  case  of  Alderney  Harbour, 
for  instance,  when  he  (Mr.  Laing)  was 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  a  great  dead 
of  money  had  been  expended,  or  rather 
thrown  away ;  but  Lord  Palmerston 
took  a  strong  political  view  of  the  im- 
portance of  Alderney  to  watch  the 
French  Establishment  of  Cherbourg,  and 
it  would  have  been  of  no  use  for  him  to 
oppose  such  an  item  against  the  opinion 
of  the  Prime  Minister,  backed  by  the 
dictum  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  He 
perfectly  agreed  that  at  present  the 
House  exercised  no  efficient  control  over 
the  Estimates.  That  arose,  not  from  the 
fault  of  the  House,  but  from  the  nature 
of  the  case.  The  time  had  been  when 
the  Estimates  had  been  criticized  with 
much  thoroughness.  Mr.  Hume,  when 
in  the  House,  devoted  nearly  his  entire 
time  to  the  object ;  but  there  were  not 
then  a  fifth  of  the  Votes  there  were  now. 
It  would  be  perfectly  impossible  for  the 
House  now  to  go  over  all  the  details  of 
the  Estimates.  They  had  not  the  time. 
He  could  not,  however,  think  that  the 
appointment  of  a  Select  Committee  on 
the  Estimates  generally  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  meet  the  evil  complained  of.  It 
was  true  that  a  week-kneed  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  might  be  able,  by  re- 
ferring the  matter  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee, to  say  *'no"  where  he  would 
otherwise  have  said  "  yes  ;  "  but  this 
argument  might  also  tell  the  other  way, 
for  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
might  say  ^*  yes  "  to  a  proposed  increase 
of  expenditure,  trusting  to  the  Com- 
mittee to  throw  it  out.  Practically,  the 
Estimates  in  these  cases  were  very  much 
the  result  of  a  compromise  between  the 
Treasury,  fighting  the  battle  of  economy, 
and  the  other  Departments  which  gained 
the  popularity  of  expenditure.  The 
control  possessed  by  the  House  was 
very  much  what  had  been  referred  to  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  University  of  London — namely 
this,  that  if  the  Expenditure  got  ahead, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and 
eventually  the  whole  Government,  lost 
popularity.  This  was  in  itself  a  great 
security.  He  thought  the  House  of 
Commons  might  exercise  a  more  efficient 
control  over  the  Expenditure  if  it  would 


abstain  from  looking  too  much  into  mere 
matters  of  detail,  and  look  broadly  at 
the  whole  Estimates.  By  taking  upon 
themselves  the  work  of  subordinates, 
and  criticizing  details  in  a  meddling, 
petty  way,  they  lost  sight  of  the  broad 
facts  on  the  face  of  the  Estimates. 
They  might  take  up  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates,  .  for  instance,  and  if  they 
found  there  had  been  in  any  one  head 
an  undue  increase,  and  found  large 
Votes  for  which  they  could  see  no  suffi- 
cient reason,  and  of  which  Ministers 
could  give  no  satisfactory  explanation, 
they  might  properly  send  these  to  a 
Select  Committee  for  investigation.  In 
this  way  they  would  exercise  a  more 
efficient  control  than  by  appointing  a 
Select  Committee  to  go  over  the  wages 
of  all  the  post-runners  throughout  the 
Kingdom,  or  other  such  matters  of  de- 
tail. Special  items  of  large  amount 
might  be  with  advantage  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee,  but  not  the  examina- 
tion of  the  entire  Estimates. 

Mr.  KYLANDS  :  I  shall  only  occupy 
a  few  minutes  with  reference  to  the 
points  that  I  wish  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  the  House.  My  principal 
reason  in  rising  is  in  consequence  of 
the  speech  made  by  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe).  That  speech 
has  been  received  with  evident  approval 
on  the  other  side  of  the  House ;  but  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  arguments  of 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  proceeded 
from  an  entire  misapprehension  of  the 
objects  of  having  the  Committee.  It  is 
a  fundamental  principle,  in  reference  to 
this  House,  that  we  shall  have  no  power 
of  proposing  increases  in  the  Estimates. 
I  think  it  is  a  most  valuable  regulation, 
and  clearly,  if  a  Committee  were  ap- 
pointed, it  would  have  no  power  or 
authority  to  represent  to  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  that  Estimates  should 
be  further  increased.  There  is  no  ques- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  opponents  to 
the  Committee,  or  on  the  part  of  those 
in  favour  of  it,  that  the  Government  is 
responsible  for  laying  on  the  Table  of 
the  House  those  Estimates  for  the  Pub- 
lic Business  which  they  think  necessary ; 
and  they  are  bound,  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility, to  keep  down  the  expenses 
as  much  as  possible.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tieman  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
admits  that  that  is  the  dutv  of  the  Go- 
vernment, and  that  it  is  also  the  duty 
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of  tho  IIouso  of  Commons  to  reduce,  as 
far  as  2)ossiblo,  the  Estimates.     He  said 
that  the  IIoiiso  cannot  bo  too  careful 
in    sifting    the    Estimates.     Well,   the 
point    we   are   now    urging    upon    the 
IIouso  is  this — wo  believe  that,  under 
tlie  present    system    of   Committee  of 
Sui)i)ly,  tlioro  is  not  an  opportunity  of 
sifting    tho   Estimates  put    before  the 
IIouso  by  the  Government.     We  see — 
wo  may  bo  mistaken,  but  I  do  not  think 
we  are — a  strong  reason  for  believing 
that  if  those  Estimates  prepared  on  the 
responsibility   of    the   Government   are 
subjected,  before  they  are  laid  before 
a  Committee  of  the  Whole  House,  to  a 
careful  investigation  by  the  Select  Com- 
mittee,   we  should  be  putting   a  very 
great  check  indeed  on  the  expenditure 
of  the   different  Departments,  and  be 
strengthening  the  hands  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  in  resisting  the 
pressure  put  on  the  Treasury  by  the 
different    Departments   of   State.     We 
are  in  the  presence  of  a  very  large  army 
— the    permanent    officials — whoso    in- 
fluence is  continually  brought  to  bear 
on  the  Members  of  this  House,  on  the 
public  Press,  and  upon  others,  to  induce 
a  large   expenditure.     The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  knows  better  than  I 
do   the    influence   which    is  constantly 
brought  to  bear  on  the  Treasury  to  jus- 
tify large  expenditure  in  various  direc- 
tions.    All  we  say  is,  this  is  an  experi- 
ment.    We  ask  for  a  Committee  as  an 
experiment,  and  if  it  will  not  act  you 
may  dismiss   it   in  another  year.     But 
lot  me  remind  tho  House  that  we  are 
not  asking  for  an  untried  experiment. 
There   have  been  cases   whore  certain 
expenditure  has  been  referred  to  Select 
Committees,   and   the  Estimates  so  re- 
ferred have  come  out  with  considerable 
reductions.     That  has  been  the  expe- 
rience  on    previous   occasions.     But    I 
will  not,  at  this  moment,  trouble  the 
House  with  information  which  I  think 
is  important,  and  may,  perhaps,  be  new 
to  some  of  the  hon.  Members,  though 
I  may  remind  them  that  most  of  the 
civilized  countries  of  the  world  have  got 
Committees  to  which  tho  Estimates  are 
referred  previous  to  being  brought  be- 
fore   the    Legislature.     France,    Italy, 
Germany,   Austria,    Holland,   and    the 
United  States  have  got  them  ;  and  now, 
when  we  ask  to  have  an  experiment  of 
this  kind,  which  is  adopted  by  nearly 
all  foreign  Legislatures,  we  are  driven 

Mr,  Rylandi 


from  it  by  what  is  very  much  in  the 
nature  of  bugbears.  I  hope,  however, 
that  the  House  will  support  the  experi- 
ment which  has  been  proposed  by  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea. 

Mr.  macartney  pointed  out  that 
tho  Committee  would  have  to  be  a  largo 
one,  and  expressed  a  belief  that  if  it 
were  appointed  the  time  of  the  House 
would  be  very  much  more  wasted  than 
it  was  at  present. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought  it 
woidd  be  admitted  the  question  under 
discussion  was  one  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance.     The  difficulty  of  getting  on 
with  the  Estimates,  so  as  to  make  fair 
progress,   had    been    increasing    every 
Session.     A  variety  of  plans  had  been 
proposed  from  time  to  time  to  remedy 
that  difficulty ;  but  none  of  them  had 
succeeded.     Almost  every  foreign  Legis- 
lature had  adopted  this  system  of  refer- 
ring to  a  Select  Committee  the  task  of 
going  over  the  Estimates  either  before 
the  commencement  of  the   Session   or 
during  the   Session.      Tho  reason  was 
that  those  bodies  had  found  it  difficult 
to  devote  that  amount  of  attention  and 
consideration  to   the  Estimates    which 
they   required.       They  had   been  told 
that  there  would  be  ample  time  for  the 
consideration  of  the  Estimates  during 
the  present  Session;    but  he  wished  to 
tell  the  House  what  he  thought  about 
that.  He  believed  if  any  set  of  Members 
in  the  House  were  to  attempt  the  con- 
sideration and  discussion  of  these  Esti- 
mates fairly  and  profitably,  that  beforo 
the  Session  was  over  tho  Chancellor  of 
Exchequer  would  bring  forward  a  Motion 
for  their  imprisonment    or    expulsion. 
He   did  not  see   how  the    right   hon. 
Gentleman  would  have  any  other   re- 
source, because  if  these  Civil  Service 
Estimates   and    the    Army    and    Navy 
Estimates  were  fairly  considered  in  tho 
House,  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
obtain  Yotes  for  the  supply  of  the  nation 
during  the  period  of  six  months  which 
the  House  sat.      This  was  a  conclusion 
to  which  he  had  been  forced  to  come 
after  a  most  careful  examination  of  the 
whole  question.      It  had  been  said  by 
some  people,  including  the  Secretary  to 
the  Treasury,  who  had  let  the  cat  out  of 
the   bag  when  he   said — '*  Oh  !   if  you 
submit  these  Estimates  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee you  will  have  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House  increased." 
No  doubt  it  would  have  that  effect,  and 
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why  ?  Because,  by  the  labours  of  the 
Select  Committee,  the  attention  of  the 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  would 
be  directed  to  the  necessary  points  of 
discussion,  and  in  that  way  discussion 
would  be  increased.  But  after  the  first 
Session  all  that  would  disappear  and 
these  inequalities  would  be  removed, 
and  the  recommendations  of  the  Select 
Committee  which  were  of  value  would 
be  acceded  to,  and  the  necessity  for  dis- 
cussing the  Estimates  would  gradually 
disappear.  Now,  at  present,  they  were 
in  this  position.  Last  Session  the  Esti- 
mates wore  brought  forward  at  a  very 
early  period  by  the  Government,  and 
they  were  kept  on  the  Notice  Paper 
with  very  sufficient  steadiness  during 
the  whole  Session  ;  in  fact,  he  believed 
tliey  had  Estimates  on  the  Paper  once  a 
week  during  nearly  the  whole  of  the 
Session.  But  before  three  months  had 
elapsed,  notwithstanding  that  the 
Notices  of  Motion  did  not  prove  a 
bar  to  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates 
in  Committee,  notwithstanding  that  in 
very  nearly  every  instance  when  Supply 
was  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  that  the 
House  got  into  Committee  early — not- 
withstanding all  this,  before  two  or 
three  months  had  elapsed  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  recognized  his  utter 
inability  to  get  the  Supplies  for  the 
nation  voted,  and  the  whole  of  the  Par- 
liamentary system  broke  down;  and  that 
was  what  he  believed  would  occur  again 
this  Session,  in  spite  of  the  proposals 
which  had  been  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  purpose  of  facilitating 
Public  Business.  They  would  have  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  directed  in 
an  exceptional  way  to  the  discussion  of 
Estimates,  especially  on  Monday,  and 
Parliament  would  undertake  what  it 
was  a  physical  impossibility  for  it  to 
perform,  and  they  would  have  continu- 
ally occurring  all  that  ill-temper  and 
many  of  those  unseemly  exhibitions 
which  they  all  so  much  regretted  last 
Session  ;  so  that  he  would  impress  upon 
the  Government  that  they  ought  to  sub- 
rait  the  Civil  Service  Estimates  to  the 
consideration  of  a  Select  Committee,  the 
experience  of  foreign  countries  before 
them.  Even  if  the  Government  be- 
lieved their  Estimates  were  as  clear  as 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  said  they 
were,  why  should  they  not  submit  them 
to  the  examination  ,of  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ?      It  was  all  very  well  for  the 


hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbet- 
son),  with  that  lofty  demeanour  which 
so  became  him,  to  contrast  his  position 
under  the  late  Government ;  but  he  had 
frequently  heard  the  hon.  Baronet 
during  last  year  say  he  could  not  do- 
fend  certain  Votes  because  he  knew 
nothing  about  them.  That  was,  of 
course,  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
system.  It  was  impossible  that  one  man 
could  understand  all  the  multifarious 
branches  of  these  Estimates.  They 
might  depend  upon  it  that  either  this 
year,  next  year,  or,  it  might  be,  a  good 
many  years  yet,  the  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn) 
would  impress  themselves  upon  the 
House  ;  and  that,  however  unpalatable 
they  might  be  at  present  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers,  and  the  majority  of 
those  who  would  follow  them  into  the 
Lobby,  they  would  ultimately  be  recog- 
nized and  acted  upon,  if  this  House  was 
to  continue  its  functions  as  supervisor  of 
the  Expenditure  of  the  nation.  Of 
course,  they  knew  that  Ministers  and 
ex-Ministers  would  be  opposed  to  any 
change,  because  they  were  well  enough 
aware  that  the  system  of  patronage  was 
a  most  important  portion  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  this  country.  What  was  it  that 
made  such  a  vast  number  of  Members 
obedient  to  the  Government  and  follow 
them  ?  It  was  more  or  less  the  system 
of  patronage  which,  either  directly  or 
indirectly,  had  permeated  every  branch 
of  the  Government,  whether  Army, 
Navy,  or  Civil  Service,  and,  in  fact,  its 
influence  extended  to  the  Church.  It 
further  extended  itself  to  the  policy  of 
the  Government.  Whether  at  home  or 
abroad  there  was  no  Department,  how- 
ever minute,  upon  which  patronage  had 
not  its  effect.  It  was  not  reasonable  to 
suppose,  therefore,  that  Ministers  would 
lightly  give  up  a  weapon  which  was  of 
so  much  importance  to  them,  and  which 
they  knew  so  well  how  to  use. 

Mr.  WALTEE  said,  he  hoped  that 
one  result  of  this  discussion  would  be 
that  hon.  Members  would  see  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  attend  more  scrupu- 
lously than  they  had  hitherto  been  in 
the  habit  of  doing  on  the  occasions  when 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates  were  being 
discussed  in  Committee  of  Supply.  Hav- 
listened  to  this  debate  with  attention, 
he  had  come  to  the  good  resolution  of 
intending  to  give  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  as  much  trouble   as  he 
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oould  whenever  those  Estimates  were 
under  consideration.  As  he  understood 
the  matter,  what  hon.  Members  really 
wanted  was  more  definite  information 
with  regard  to  the  vast  mass  of  details 
relating  to  the  Estimates  than  was 
afforded  them  by  the  statement  of  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury.  The  diffi- 
culty would  be  largely  met  if  a  Report 
were  formulated  by  the  Treasury  giving 
the  information  required  and  setting 
forth  the  reasons  why  hon.  Members 
were  called  upon  to  vote  the  different 
items  in  the  Estimates.  At  present, 
unless  some  hon.  Member  in  pursuit  of 
his  particular  hobby  put  questions  to 
the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  the 
House  obtained  no  information  what- 
ever with  regard  to  these  items.  They 
were  asked  to  vote  some  £23,000,000  in 
respect  of  these  Estimates,  and  of  that 
sum  probably  about  £20,000,000  would 
have  to  be  voted  without  reduction  ;  but 
he  felt  satisfied  that  a  considerable  re- 
duction might  be  effected  upon  the  re- 
maining £3,000,000.  To  take  one  in- 
stance, a  vast  sum  was  wasted  annually 
upon  the  printing  of  unnecessary  Blue 
Books,  some  of  which,  two  or  three 
inches  in  thickness,  and  costing  hundreds 
of  pounds  to  print,  contained  nothing 
but  a  mass  of  undigested  tabular  matter. 
It  was  certain  that  £20,000  or  £30,000 
might  be  saved  under  this  head  alone 
every  year,  without  any  detriment  to 
the  service  of  the  country ;  and  no  doubt 
similar  savings  might  be  effected  under 
many  other  heads  if  the  question  were 
carefully  examined  into  by  a  Select 
Committee.  Whether  or  not  it  was  ad- 
visable to  interpose  a  permanent  body 
between  the  Government  and  the  House 
in  reference  to  the  Estimates  might  be 
a  moot  point ;  but  he  intended,  on  this 
occasion,  to  vote  in  favour  of  the  hon. 
IkEember's  Motion,  in  the  hope  that  some 
improvement  on  the  present  system 
might  result  from  the  experiment  he 
sugg€»8ted  being  tried. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  95  ;  Noes 
158  :  Afajority  63.— (Div.  List,  No.  14.) 

PARLIAMENT  —  PUBLIC  BUSINESS 
(IIALF-PAST  TWELVE  RULE). 

KKSOLUTION. 

Mr.   MOWBBAY  rose  to  move  the 
following  Resolution : — 

Mr,  WalUr 


"  That,  except  for  a  ^loney  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Day  or  Notice  of  ^lotion  be  taken  after 
half-past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  with 
resxMJct  to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion  a 
Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amendmont  shall  have 
been  printed  on  the  Notice  Pai)cr,  or  if  such 
Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  boon  given 
the  next  previous  day  of  sitting,  and  olnection 
shall  be  taken  when  such  Notice  is  called.** 

The  right  hon.  Gentleman  said,  he 
should  be  very  brief  in  proposing  this 
Motion,  as  it  was  one  which  had  met 
for  several  years  with  general  approval. 
He  moved  the  adoption  of  this  Kule  not 
from  any  Party  feeling,  but  with  a  view 
to  promote  good  order  and  the  conve- 
nience of  Members,  and,  indeed,  the  in- 
terest of  the  House  generally.  The 
Business  taken  after  half-past  12  ought, 
he  thought,  to  be  Business  on  which 
they  were  all  pretty  well  agreed,  and 
which  they  could  transact  efficiently  and 
in  a  way  that  would  give  satisfaction  to 
the  country.  That  Motion  was  origin- 
ally proposed  in  the  last  Parliament, 
in  1872,  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone),  then  Leader 
of  the  House,  and  was  unanimously 
adopted.  It  was  brought  forward  the 
following  year  by  no  less  an  autho- 
rity than  Mr.  Bouverie,  and  carried 
by  a  majority  of  191  to  37.  It  had 
been  adopted  every  Session  during 
the  existing  Parliament,  and  in  the  last 
Division,  when  he  had  the  honour  of 
moving  it  in  February,  1877,  the  votes 
were  185  for  and  23  against  it;  there- 
fore, they  had  had  long  experience  that 
it  had  worked  well.  The  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Maidstone  (Sir  John 
Lubbock)  had  an  Amendment  on  tho 
Paper  which  would  prevent  the  Bulo 
from  applying  to  Bills  which  had  passed 
the  stage  of  Committee.  Now,  he  pro- 
posed the  Kule  as  it  was  originally  pro- 
posed by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Greenwich,  and  as  the  House  had  bad 
experience  of  it  during  the  seven  years 
for  which  it  had  prevailed.  It  was  true 
that  in  1875  the  hon.  ^Eembor  for  Swan- 
sea (Mr.  Dillwyu)  induced  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Treasury,  then  Leader  of 
the  House,  to  accept  an  Amendment  to 
the  same  effect  as  that  about  to  bo 
moved  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Maid- 
stone; but  tho  House,  after  a  trial  of 
one  3'ear,  went  back  in  1875  to  the  ori- 
ginal form  of  the  Kesolution.  In  that 
shape  he  now  proposed  it,  hoping  that 
it  would  bo  agreed  to  and  made  a  Stand- 
ing Order  of  the  House. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

**  That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no  Order  of 
the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  taken  after  half- 
paat  Twelve  of  the  clock  at  night,  with  respect 
to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Motion  a  Notice  of 
Opposition  or  Amendment  .shall  have  been 
printed  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if  such  Notice 
of  Motion  shall  only  have  been  given  the  next 
previous  day  of  sitting,  and  objection  shall  be 
taken  when  such  Notice  is  called." — (Mr. 
Mowbray.) 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  moved  as  an 
Amendment  to  the  Resolution,  in  line  1, 
after  the  word  '*Bill,"  to  insert  the 
words  *'or  a  Bill  which  has  passed 
through  Committee  of  the  whole  House." 
The  hon.  Baronet  said,  that  this  had 
been  the  Rule  in  1874,  and,  though  the 
Proviso  was  dropped  in  1875,  no  suffi- 
cient reason  was  given  for  the  change. 
The  noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Go- 
vernment then  supported  it,  though  he 
said  he  did  not  feel  strongly  about  it. 
In  1874  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan) 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Sheffield  (Mr. 
Mundella)  gave  cases  in  which  the  Rule 
as  proposed  by  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man opposite  had  led  to  veiy  unsatisfac- 
tory results,  as  hon.  Members  had  been 
compelled  to  accept  proposed  changes 
under  pain  of  losing  their  Bill  altogether. 
He  would  not  occupy  the  time  of  the 
House  by  quoting  cases  which  were 
probably  familiar  to  most  hon.  Mem- 
bers. He  submitted,  however,  that 
when  a  Bill  had  passed  through  Com- 
mittee it  was  hard  that  the  House  should 
have  no  opportunity  of  determining 
whether  it  should  become  law.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  time  spent  by 
the  House  in  getting  the  Bill  through 
Committee  might  be  all  thrown  away 
at  the  discretion  of  a  single  Member ; 
and  he  proposed,  therefore,  that  the 
Resolution  should  not  apply  to  such 
Bills.  He  concluded  by  moving  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  mundella  seconded  the 
Amendment.  He  was  not  opposed  to 
the  spirit  of  the  original  proposal ;  but 
he  thought  the  Rule  would  work  much 
more  advantageously,  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  now  wasted  time  would  be 
saved,  if  the  provision  contained  in  the 
Amendment  were  embodied  in  the  Re- 
solution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  I,  after  the  word  "  Bill,"  to  insert  the 
words  **or  a  Bill  which  has  passed  through 


Committee  of   the  whole  House." — {Sir  John 
Lubbock.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOrE  said,  that 
the  Resolution  had  been  on  previous 
occasions  supported  by  Loaders  of  the 
House  on  both  sides.  It  had  worked 
well  for  many  years  ;  and  he  thought  it 
had  contributed  not  only  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  individual  Members,  but 
to  the  real  transaction  of  Business. 

Mm.  Serjeant  SIMON  said,  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  week,  when  hon.  Mem- 
bers had  been  kept  there  night  after 
night  imtil  2  and  3  in  the  morning, 
ought  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  who  brought  for- 
ward this  Resolution.  If  an  accidental 
circumstance  had  not  deprived  him  of 
the  opportunity,  he  had  intended  to 
move  that  the  Rule  sho  uld  be  amended 
so  as  to  apply  to  all  Business  whatever 
at  midnight. 

Mr.  CHARLEY  supported  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
thought  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member 
for  Maidstone  could  not  have  found  a 
worse  defender  of  the  Amendment  than 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Sal- 
ford  (Mr.  Charley),  for  many  persons 
thought  that  the  latter  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  had  passed  through  the 
House  some  Bills  which  had  much  better 
never  have  been  passed  at  all.  His  vote 
on  the  Motion  would  depend  on  the 
course  taken  with  regard  to  the  next 
Resolution.  If  the  Motion  were  made 
a  Standing  Order  of  the  House,  he 
should  vote  for  it ;  but  if  the  Rule  were 
to  be  as  hitherto — a  Sessional  Order — 
he  should  vote  against  the  Amendment, 
because  otherwise  Bills  might  slip 
through,  as,  for  instance,  early  in  the 
Session,  before  the  Rule  was  set  up, 
which  otherwise  might  have  been  stopped. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  never  concealed  his 
own  opinion  with  regard  to  the  half-past 
12  o^clock  Rule,  of  which  he  was  not 
fond.  He  thought  there  was  a  good 
deal  to  be  said  for  the  Rule,  and  quite  as 
much  against  it.  It  did  not  signify 
nearly  so  much  what  the  Rules  of  the 
House  were  as  in  what  spirit  they  were 
worked.  If  the  Rule  were  worked  in  a 
proper  and  fair  spirit,  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  attain  the  objects  its  promoters 
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had  in  view,  it  would  be  useful  and 
valuable ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
was  worked  for  the  purpose  of  wasting  a 
great  deal  of  time  over  Business — which 
would  be  opposed  only  for  the  purpose 
of  throwing  something  else  over  the 
limit  of  half-past  12  —  it  would  be 
not  merely  useless,  but  mischievous, 
lie  was  fully  conscious  that  the  Bule 
mot  the  wishes  of  the  largo  majority  of 
the  Ilouse ;  and  he  thought  it  the  duty 
of  the  Government  in  such  a  matter  to 
yield  to  it«  wishes.  If  the  Ilouse  ad- 
hered to  its  former  decision,  it  would  be 
convenient  to  make  the  Rule  a  Standing 
Order,  because  there  was  no  use  in 
wasting  time  in  discussing  it  every  Ses- 
sion. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  he  hoped  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  the 
House  would  be  induced  to  pause  before 
making  the  Hule  a  Standing  Order.  If 
the  Bule  was  popular  in  this  Parliament, 
that  was  no  reason  why  they  should 
make  it  binding  on  the  next.  It  would 
be  better  to  let  it  remain  as  a  Sessional 
Order,  and  leave  it  to  the  next  Parlia- 
ment to  decide  whether  they  would  adopt 
it  or  not.  He  was  prepared  to  support 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Maidstone. 

Mb.  C.  B.  DENISON  said,  he  did 
not  think  the  argument  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  who  had  just  spoken  was 
valid  against  adopting  the  Kule  as  a 
Standing  Order.  Ihis  Parliament  might 
last  longer  than  hon.  Gentlemen  seemed 
to  suppose.  He  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maidstone, 
because,  if  carried,  there  would  be  really 
only  ono  occasion  on  which  the  Rule 
would  operate,  and  that  was  the  second 
reading,  because,  as  a  matter  of  courtesy, 
Members  generally  allowed  a  Bill  to  go 
into  Committee. 

Uk.  ANDERSON  said,  he  was  very 
much  opposed  to  making  the  Rule  a 
Standing  Order  in  its  present  form  ;  but 
if  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Maidstone  were  adopted,  his  objec- 
tion would  not  be  so  strong. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — ^A^-es  57 ;  Noes 
81  :  Majority  24.— (Div.  List,  No.  15.) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Resolved,  That,  except  for  a  ^foncy  Bill,  no 
Order  of  the  Dav  or  Notice  of  Motion  be  taken 
after  haU-past  'twelve  of  the  clock  at  night, 

The  Chancellor  ofth^  Exchequer 


with  respect  to  which  Order  or  Notice  of  Mo- 
tion a  Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amendment  shall 
have  been  print^  on  the  Notice  Paper,  or  if 
such  Notice  of  Motion  shall  only  have  been 
given  the  next  previous  day  of  sitting,  and  ob- 
jection shall  be  taken  when  smrh  Notice  is 
called. 

Mr.  MOWBEAY  moved  that  the  Re- 
solution be  made  a  Standing  Order  of 
the  House.  Were  that  proposal  ac- 
cepted, there  would  be  no  need  each  j'ear 
to  waste  time  by  repeated  discussions  an* 
to  whether  the  Riue  should  or  should 
not  be  adopted.  Those  who  had  ex- 
perience of  the  working  of  the  Kiile 
could  tell  the  next  Parliament  how  well 
it  had  worked. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  said  Eesolution  be  a  Stand- 
ing Order  of  the  House." — (i/ir.  Mow- 
bray.) 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
remarked  that  it  had  been  pointed 
out  that  it  would  be  competent  for  the 
next  Parliament  to  repeal  or  adopt  this 
Resolution.  If  in  the  next  Parliament 
they  had  anything  to  say  about  this  Rule, 
they  would  have  to  tell  something  about 
it  not  so  pleasant  as  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman supposed.  They  would  have  to 
tell  them  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
Speaker,  this  Rule,  so  far  from  shorten- 
ing the  Sittings  of  the  House,  had  had 
the  effect  of  prolonging  them.  It  also 
put  into  the  hands  of  any  individual 
Member  the  power  of  obstructing  a  Bill 
which  the  House  generally  desired  to 
pass.  They  would  also  have  to  inform 
them  that  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  any 
Members  who  wished  deliberately  to 
obstruct  the  Business  of  the  House  the 
most  convenient  engine  they  could  use. 
Although  he  thought  it  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  Motion  was  made  so 
late  in  the  Parliament,  he  did  not  in- 
tend to  offer  any  opposition  to  it. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  protested 
against  the  Resolution  being  made  a 
Standing  Order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  supported  the  Motion. 
He  considered  that  Business  coidd  not 
be  properly  carried  on  after  half-past 
12  o*clock.  Bills  might  be  pushed  on  ; 
but  they  were  not  maturely  considered. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  he  voted  for  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  because  he  believed  it 
modified  a  Rule  to  which  he  had  a  very 
strong  objection.    He  had  always  stated 
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in  the  House  that  he  looked  upon  this 
half-past  12  o'clock  Rule  with  consider- 
able distrust.  He  believed  the  expe- 
rience of  the  past  few-years  proved  that 
when  they  had  no  such  Jlules  the  House 
did  not  sit  later  than  it  did  under  the 
operation  of  this  Bule.  He  quite  ad- 
mitted that  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House  was  in  favour  of  this  Kule,  and 
he  was  not  prepared,  any  more  than  the 
noble  Marquess,  to  vote  in  opposition  to 
the  general  feeling  of  the  House;  but 
he  desired  to  record  his  protest  against 
stereotyping  aBule  which,  in  his  opinion, 
had  not  tended  to  facilitate  the  progress 
of  Public  Business. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  thought 
it  a  little  curious  that,  after  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  led  them  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  would  support  the  pro- 
posal, the  only  speech  that  had  been 
made  from  the  Treasury  Bench  had  been 
one  against  it. 

Mr.  HEYGATE,  in  reply  to  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Maid- 
stone, that  the  House  sat  as  many  hours, 
in  Sessions  when  the  12.30  Rule  existed, 
as  before,  wished  to  point  out  that  though 
the  House  might  often  be  kept  up  to  a 
late  hour,  and  a  few  of  its  Members, 
including  the  officials  and  ex-officials, 
might  not  gain  so  much  by  the  12.30 
Rme,  yet  to  the  bulk  of  the  Members  it 
was  an  enormous  boon.  The  ffreat  ma- 
jority of  the  House  were  enabled  to  see 
with  certainty  what  measures  could  not 
come  on,  and  to  retire  at  a  reasonable 
hour.  Some  of  the  Government  offi- 
cials would,  no  doubt,  very  gladly  get 
rid  of  a  Rule  which  was  in  tneir  way ; 
but  which  was,  nevertheless,  supported 
by  the  general  feeling  of  independent 
Members.  His  belief  was  that  hitherto 
it  had  certainly  worked  with  advantage 
to  the  comfort  and  the  health  of  every 
Member  of  the  House,  and  that  its  con- 
tinued action  would  equally  be  for  the 
benefit  of  all  concerned.  No  one  could 
say  that  the  Members  of  the  House  liad 
not  work  enough  to  do.  No  one  of 
common  sense  who  had  sat  within  the 
walls  of  that  House  15  or  20  years  could 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  the  proposal,  for 
they  must  know  that  before  the  Rule 
was  enforced  proceedings  arose  of  which 
the  House  ought  to  be  ashamed.  A  few 
nights  ago,  after  the  debate  on  the  Irish 
Franchise  Question,  and  a  late  division 
in  a  full  House,  he  had  sat  up  to  watch 
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the  proceedings  in  the  interregnum 
before  the  renewal  of  the  Rule.  What 
happened  ?  Why,  just  as  in  old  times — 
two  Bills  of  private  Members  were  urged 
on  in  a  thin  House  and  divided  upon, 
when  proper  discussion  was  impossible, 
and  newspaper  reports  of  the  proceed- 
ings were  entirely  absent.  He  had  voted 
for  both  those  Bills ;  but  he  felt  it  was  a 
most  unseemly  procedure,  and  that  such 
legislation  was  an  absurdity,  to  say  the 
least.  Members  should  be  exceedingly 
glad  that  there  existed  a  Rule  to  put  an 
end  to  such  proceedings  at  an  unreason- 
able hour  of  the  night. 

Mr.  DODSON  strongly  opposed  the 
proposal.  He  would  remind  the  hon. 
Gentleman,  who  had  said  that  no  one  of 
common  sense  would  oppose  the  Rule, 
that  the  Speaker  had  given  evidence 
against  it,  and  that  a  much  humbler  in- 
dividual, but  a  former  officer  of  the 
House,  he  (Mr.  Dodson),  had  opposed  it. 
The  Return  moved  for  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Durham  proved  that  it  had 
no  effect  in  diminishing  the  time  of  the 
Sittings ;  and  he  (Mr.  Dodson)  contended 
that  it  told  against  those  who  sought  to 
promote  legislation.  As  a  challenge 
had  been  thrown  down  imputing  want 
of  common  sense  to  those  who  opposed 
the  Rule,  he  felt  bound  to  answer  that 
challenge,  and  to  state  that,  in  his  opi- 
nion, it  would  be  a  mistake  on  the  part 
of  the  House  to  make  the  Rule  a  Stand- 
ing Order.  It  was  in  favour  of  those 
who  wished  to  obstruct  the  Business  of 
the  House,  and  hon.  Members  some- 
times prolonged  debates  on  the  first 
Motion  in  order  to  prevent  the  second 
from  coming  on. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  so  far  as  the  Government 
wore  concerned,  he  never  looked  on  this 
as  a  Government  question  at  all.  He 
regarded  it  more  as  a  matter  for  the 
convenience  of  the  House.  But  his  opi- 
nion was  that  as  the  House  had  pro- 
nounced its  opinion  in  favour  of  tho 
Rule,  it  was  bettor  that  it  should  bo 
made  a  Standing  Order,  so  that  hon. 
Members  might  have  a  clear  arrange- 
ment from  the  beginning  of  the  Session, 
and  be  saved  discussions  on  the  renewal 
of  the  Rule. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  he  believed 
he  was  the  first  person  who  mooted  this 
question  in  the  Committee  on  Public 
Business,  and  his  appeal  was  imme- 
diately answered.     The  object   was  to 
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thought  new  blood  ought  to  be  intro- 
duced, and  that  the  principle  of  co-opting 
Members  ought  to  be  abandoned.  They 
ought  to  encourage  rising  talent  among 
the  young  Members,  and  at  the  same 
time  have  regard  to  the  districts  Mem- 
bers came  from. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

House  adjoumcMl  at  a  quarter  after 

Nine  oVlock. 


nOTTSE    OF     COMMONS, 


JFednesday,  X^th  February,  1879. 


MINUTESJ— Select  CoMMrrrEE— East  India 
(Public  Works),  appointed  and  nominated; 
I*arliamentary  Keporting,  re-appointed. 

Public  T^iia.^— Ordered — First  Reading — Jurors' 
Remuneration  ♦  [81]  ;  Licensing  Boards  (Scot- 
land) (No.  2)»  [82];  Assizes*  [831. 

Second  Reading — Bunal  Law  Amendment  [10], 
debate  adjourned. 


ORDER     OF    THE    DAT, 

BURIAL  LAW  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  Francis  Hervey,  Mr.  Wait.) 

[bill  10.]      SECOND  READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  BALFOUR,  in  moving  that  the 
Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time,  said, 
that  the  Kesolution  which  had  last  year 
been  brought  forward  on  the  subject  by 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  and 
which  was  rejected  by  a  small  majority, 
had  been  commended  by  him  to  the  fa- 
vourable consideration  of  the  House  on 
the  ground  that  the  long-pending  contro- 
versy respecting  burials  in  churchyards 
ought  to  be  closed.  If  the  Besolution 
had  stopped  there,  there  was  not,  he  felt 
assured,  a  single  hon.  Member  on  either 
side  of  the  House  who  would  dissent 
from  it ;  for  he  believed  there  was  among 
all  religious  and  political  parties  but  one 
desire  —  namely,  that  this  controversy 
should  come  to  an  end.  He  believed 
the  present  Bill  contained  a  plan  by 
which    that  object    might   be  effected. 

^fr^  0'^  ShaughneMy 


So  strongly  was  he  of  that  opinion,  that 
he  had  been  induced  to  bring  it  forward 
in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  many 
hon.  Friends  of  his  sitting  around  him, 
with  whom  in  Church  matters  he  gene- 
rally -  concurred,  and  also  against  the 
wishes  of  the  Government  which  ho 
usually  supported.  Having  made  that 
remark,  he  thought  it  would  be  sufficient 
if  he  were  to  detail  very  shortly  the 
main  provisions   of  his    Bill,  the  chief 

Erinciple  in    which   appeared   to   have 
een   overlooked   or  misunderstood    by 
many   persons   who   had   discussed    it, 
and  notably  by  a  very  influential  news- 
paper in  an  article  which  it  contained 
this    morning.      The    main    and     cen- 
tral   provision    of    the   Bill    had   been 
put  down  by  him  on  the  Notice  Paper 
as    early    as    1877,     in    the    form    of 
an    Amendment    upon  •  the  Motion    of 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
opposite  had  given  Notice,  but  did    not 
bring  forward.      He  had   again  put  it 
down  last  Session,  and  it   was  now  em- 
bodied as   a  substantive  proposition  in 
the  present  Bill,  which  had  been  drafted 
by    his    noble    Friend    (Lord    Francis 
Hervey).     Roughly  speaking,  the  Bill 
had  been  drawn  to  attain  three  objects. 
The  first  was  to  give  relief  to  the  Clergy- 
of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  pro- 
visions relating  to  that  part  of  the  sub- 
ject would  be  found  chiefly  in  the  last 
clause  of  the  measure.     Another  object 
was  the  preservation  of  the  endowments 
to  their  original  purpose.     It  was  the 
more  necessary  that  he  should  say  some- 
thing in  reference  to  this  portion  of  the 
Bill,  because  Petitions  had   been  circu- 
lated among  Members  of  both  Houses 
of  Parliament,  in  which  it  was  stated 
that  his  Bill  interfered  with  the  rights 
of  property,  by  handing  over  property 
originally  given  to  the  Church  to  the 
Nonconformists.      That    was    a    pecu- 
liarly   gratuitous   assumption,   beoause 
by  the  10th  clause  of  the  Bill  its  pro- 
visions were  not  to  apply  in  the  case 
where  gifts  of  land  for  the  purposes  of 
burial  had  been   made  to  the  Church 
within  the  last   50  years.     Therefore, 
whatever  else  might  be  said  against  the 
Bill,  it  could  not  be  contended  that  it 
unduly  interfered    with  the  wishes    of 
Church  donors.     But,  important  as  they 
were,    these  two  points  were  subordi- 
nate.     The  third  and  main  object  he 
sought  to  attain  would  be  found  in  the 
6th  clause  and  the  7th  section  of  the  10th 
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clause.  These  two  clauses  taken  to- 
gether embraced  the  real  marrow  of  his 
measure.  By  those  two  portions  of  tlie 
Bill  it  was  provided  that  every  single 
Nonconformist  throughout  the  country, 
wherever  he  might  have  lived  and 
wherever  lie  might  die,  should  be 
buried  in  the  churchyard  with  such 
religious  services  as  his  friends  might 
approve,  care  being  taken,  at  the  same 
time,  that  this  gift  should  be  handed 
over  to  the  Nonconformists  without  any 
violation  of  the  principle  under  which 
Church  property  was  held.  He  con- 
ceived that  his  Bill  was  the  onlv  one  of 
the  six  before  the  House  which  would 
attain  these  two  desired  objects.  He  ad- 
mitted that  his  measure  might  be  de- 
scribed as  a  compromise,  and  that  it 
could  not,  therefore,  any  more  than 
other  compromises,  afford  full  satisfac- 
tion to  everybody ;  but  he  claimed  for  it 
the  merit  that,  while  on  the  one  hand  it 
gave  to  the  Dissenters  all  that  they  could 
reasonably  ask,  it  did  not  take  from  the 
Church  its  property.  The  main  grievance 
which  the  Nonconformists  had,  and  of 
which  they  had  made  a  most  iauccessful 
political  use,  was  that,  as  the  law  stood, 
tfiey  might  have  to  bo  buried  with 
forms  which  they  disapproved  in  their 
lifetime,  and  of  which  their  surviving 
relatives  also  disapproved.  That  was 
undoubtedly  a  substantial  and  a  real 
grievance.  Ho  would  not  stay  to  inquire 
how  that  grievance  originally  arose, 
but  that  it  existed  no  one  even  on  the 
bide  of  the  House  on  which  he  sat 
would  bo  bold  enough  to  deny,  and  as 
it  did  exist  it  was  only  fair  tliat  it  should 
be  removed.  His  Bill  really  did  remove 
it.  So  much  for  the  Nonconformists. 
Ijooking  at  the  measure  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  Established  Church,  he 
might  bring  forward  considerations  of 
a  somewhat  similar  character.  The  de- 
bates in  that  House  on  this  subject 
showed  that  hon.  Members  who  had 
voted  against  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite  regarded  the 
measures  he  had  introduced  as  intended 
to  be  a  step  towards  Disestablishment. 
Whether  that  was  the  intention  with 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  introduced  his  Bills  it  was  not  for 
liim  to  inquire ;  but  certainly  those 
measures  had  the  appearance  of  having 
been  introduced  with  that  object,  and 
it  was  clear  that  the  principle  upon 
which  those  Bills  were  supported  might 


be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the 
churches  as  well  as  to  the  church- 
yards. It  appeared  to  him,  and  also 
to  the  noble  Lord  who  was  associated 
with  him  on  this  question,  that  no 
Churchman  could  assent  to  a  prin- 
ciple which  would  lead  to  Disestab- 
lishment, and  therefore  they  had  con- 
stantly voted  against  the  Bills  intro- 
duced by  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber. By  the  present  measure,  however, 
that  dangerous  principle  was  altogether 
avoided,  because  the  gift  to  the  Non- 
conformists wa«  in  some  cases  only  tem- 
porary, and  in  all  cases  conditional. 
If  Nonconformists  had  an  absolute 
right  to  the  churchyards  then  his  Bill 
was  unjust,  because  it  gave  them  no 
indefeasible  right  to  the  churchyards. 
For  instance,  the  Nonconformists  would 
have  no  ri^ht  to  be  buried  in  the  church- 
yards under  the  Bill  if  there  was  a 
cemetery  within  three  miles  of  such 
churchyard ;  and  whenever  a  cemetery 
was  established  within  that  distance  the 
right  of  the  Nonconformists  to  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard  would  cease.  The 
course  of  historical  events  had  no  doubt 
produced  a  grievance,  and  he  suggested 
a  method  by  which  that  grievance  should 
be  dealt  with ;  but,  in  doing  so,  he  did 
not  in  any  sense  hand  over  ecclesiastical 
property'  to  Nonconformists.  It  was  an 
abuse  of  language  to  characteiize  the 
provisions  of  his  Bill  as  having  that 
effect.  He  therefore  thought  he  had 
shown,  on  the  one  side,  that  the  legiti- 
mate Nonconformist  grievance  was  done 
away  with,  and,  on  the  other,  he  had 
shown  Churchmen  that  they  would  not 
be  giving  up  any  principle  on  which 
their  right  to  ecclesiastical  property  de- 
pended, and  that  nothing  done  by  this 
Bill  could  be  used  hereafter  as  an  argu- 
ment in  support  of  Disestablishment. 
Having  thus  stated  the  main  principle 
of  his  measure,  he  had  nothing  more  to 
do  but  to  commend  it  earnestly  to  the 
attention  of  hon.  Members  on  both  sides 
of  the  House.  To  his  Nonconformist 
Friends  he  would  say  that  they  had  been 
accused,  justly  or  unjustly,  of  inventing 
or  manufacturing  grievances  for  political 
purposes,  and  that  they  had  been  accused 
of  using  those  grievances  with  great  skill 
as  weapons  for  attaining  their  object  of 
Disestablishment.  They  had  been  ac- 
cused of  using  one  set  of  arguments 
when  they  wanted  to  get  rid  of  the 
church  rates,  and  of  using  another  set 
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of  argumonts  of  an  entirely  opposite 
character  now  tbey  wanted  to  get  a  foot- 
ing in  the  churchyards.  This,  therefore, 
was  the  time  for  them  to  show  that 
those  accusations  were  groundless,  by 
voting  in  favour  of  his  Bill.  If  the  main 
principles  of  his  measure  were  accepted 
by  hon.  Members  opposite,  it  would 
show  that  the  motives  which  had  for- 
merly actuated  them  were  either  mis- 
understood or  had  lost  their  force. 
Unless,  however,  he  had  been  greatly 
misinformed,  he  was  afraid  that  his  Bill 
would  meet  with  a  much  less  serious 
opposition  from  hon.  Members  opposite 
than  from  his  hon.  Friends  around 
him.  Ho  sincerely  trusted  that  this 
would  not  be  the  case.  The  grievances 
under  which  the  Nonconformists  suffered 
were  confined  to  a  few  persons  in  a 
limited  number  of  rural  parishes;  but 
the  anxiety  under  which  Churchmen 
suffered  in  respect  of  this  question  must 
be  felt  by  every  member  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  There  was  great  danger 
to  the  Church  Establishment  through  the 
impolitic  resistance  of  Churchmen,  who 
ought  to  be  even  more  anxious  than  hon. 
Members  opposite  for  a  settlement  of  this 
vexed  question.  He  had  been  compared 
to  a  General  who,  instead  of  holding 
out  a  stubborn  resistance  to  the  enemy, 
retreated  when  defeat  was  imminent; 
but  if  a  strategic  parallel  were  to  be 
drawn,  he  would  rather  say  that  he 
was  like  a  General  who  declined  to 
fight  for  an  outpost,  which  could  be 
maintained  only  by  an  overwhelming 
sacrifice,  and  which  could  not  in  any 
case  be  held  for  long.  He  had  often 
been  asked  tauntingly  by  hon.  Members 
whether  he  intended  to  conciliate  poli- 
tical Nonconformists  by  this  act  of  con- 
cession? He  expected  to  do  no  such 
thing.  It  would  be  a  very  poor  compli- 
ment indeed  to  the  political  Noncon- 
formists, who  sought  the  Disestablish- 
ment of  the  Church,  to  expect  that  they 
would  be  content  with  accepting  a  right 
to  be  buried  in  a  few  churchyards  in 
satisfaction  of  their  far  wider  claims. 
But  while  he  had  no  hope  of  conciliating 
them,  he  did  expect,  by  means  of  this 
concession,  to  remove  from  their  hands 
one  of  the  most  efficient  and  formidable 
weapons  against  the  Established  Church 
which  they  possessed.  This  was  a  ques- 
tion which,  of  all  others,  should  not  be 
fought  by  Churchmen  d  Voutrance,  In 
the  first  place,  the  subject  was  one  that 
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appeared  to  the  people  at  large,  who 
had  naturally  little  acquaintance  with 
the  historical  aspects  of  the  controversy, 
to  be  one  which  affected  the  Clergy 
rather  than  the  Laity,  and  the  privileges 
of  the  Clergy  rather  than  their  duties. 
This  fact  alone  made  the  question  a 
difficult  one  to  fight ;  but,  in  the  next 
place,  the  whole  attitude  of  the  Church 
had  about  it  a  flavour  of  intolerance, 
although,  in  strict  point  of  fact,  the  law 
was  not  intolerant,  inasmuch  as  no  pres- 
sure whatever  was  brought  to  bear  upon 
a  man  to  induce  him  to  change  his 
opinions.  There,  however,  was  undoubt- 
edly something  shocking  to  the  feelings 
in  compelling  a  man's  relations  to  see  a 
service  performed  over  him  after  death 
to  which  he  objected  during  his  life- 
time. If  any  demonstration  of  this 
fact  was  required,  it  would  be  found 
in  the  opinions  entertained  in  Scot- 
land and  in  Ireland,  and  in  the  divi- 
sions which  had  occurred  on  this  sub- 
ject in  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  In 
Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  of  course,  the 
question  was  no  doubt  imperfectly  un- 
derstood ;  but  people  in  those  parts  of 
the  United  Kingdom  regarded  the  atti- 
tude which  had  been  taken  by  the  Church 
of  England  on  this  subject  as  the  mere 
insanity  of  intolerance.  The  divisions 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  showed 
the  tendency  of  the  feeling  which  was 
entertained  on  this  question  by  the 
average  Laity  of  this  country.  No  one 
would  pretend  to  say  that  if  it  was  sup- 
posed that  the  passing  of  a  measure  of 
this  kind  was  a  mere  stepping-stone  to 
Disestablishment  and  to  a  sequestration 
of  Church  property,  that  the  divisions 
in  the  two  Houses  would  have  been 
what  they  were.  The  tendency  of  the 
large  class  of  floating  opinion  was  de- 
cidedly in  favour  of  the  Church ;  but  it 
was  not  wedded  to  it  by  an  indissoluble 
tie,  and  if  it  once  received  such  a  shock 
as  would  send  it  over  to  the  Noncon- 
formists, the  days  of  Church  Establish- 
ment would  be  numbered.  It  was 
evident  to  the  eyes  of  all  who  could 
understand  the  signs  of  the  times  that 
this  concession  to  the  Nonconformists 
could  not  be  much  longer  dela3'ed.  That 
concession,  however,  might  be  made  in 
several  ways.  If  wrested  from  Church- 
men against  their  will,  it  might  become 
a  stepping-stone  towards  Disestablish- 
ment ;  but  if  made  with  sufficient  safe- 
guards, it  might  become  an  additional 
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bulwark  against  it.  In  this  way  it 
might  either  become  favourable  to 
Churchmen  or  to  the  political  Noncon- 
formists. It  was  now  within  the  power 
of  Churchmen — and  who  knew  how  long 
it  might  be  within  their  power  ?  but  it 
was  certainly  within  their  power  now — 
to  accept  the  more  favourable  of  these 
alternatives,  and  he  earnestly  prayed  his 
hon.  Friends  around  him  to  assist  him 
in  carrying  it.  He  wished  to  impress 
upon  them  that  in  trying  to  keep  all  they 
risked  all;  and  that,  from  too  great  a 
determination  to  retain  the  churchyards 
in  their  power,  they  were  endangering 
the  whole  fabric  of  the  Established 
Church.  In  conclusion,  he  begged  to 
move  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr,  Balfour,) 

Mr.  BEEESFOED  HOPE,  in  moving 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  that 
day  six  months,  said :  I  have  to  thank 
my  hon.  Friend,  to  whose  eloquence  we 
have  been  listening,  for  having  made 
what  is  as  good  a  speech  as  a  man  could 
make  for  his  case,  and  by  no  means  a 
bad  speech,  too,  on  my  side.  I  have  also 
to  thank  my  noble  Friend  (Lord  Francis 
Hervoy),  who  was  the  draftsman  of  the 
Bill.  It  is  very  well  drafted,  as  we 
might  reasonably  expect.  No  man  in  this 
House  is  so  competent  to  draft  a  Bill 
on  this  subject  as  my  noble  Friend;  for, 
whatever  else  our  churchyards  may  be, 
everyone  must  own  that  they  are  **  ancient 
monuments. '  *  I  must  also  congratulate  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan),  and 
other  hon.  Gentlemen  I  see  opposite,  on 
having  selected,  or  having  had  bestowed 
upon  them,  so  admirable  a  fugleman  of 
their  cause.  My  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
has  promised  to  vote  for  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill,  and  the  Libera- 
tion Society  advertises  in  The  Noncon- 
formist its  word  of  order  to  give  a  simi- 
lar vote ;  and,  accordingly,  the  Libera- 
tionists  are  voting  in  favour  of  the  Bill  of 
an  hon.  Gentleman  who  gets  up  and 
tolls  them,  amidst  cheers  from  this  side 
of  the  House,  that  Dissenters  have  no 
claim  to  the  churchyard,  and  similarly, 
and  d  fortiori^  of  course,  no  claim  to  the 
church.  My  hon.  Friend,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  speech,  dwelt,  in  a  very  touch- 
ing manner,  upon  the  folly  of  our  not 


giving  up  a  part  in  the  vain  struggle  to 
maintain  the  whole.  That  argument 
would  be  worth  something  if  the  some- 
tliiug  which  he  wants  us  to  retain  were 
worth  anything.  Our  contention  is  that 
bis  Bill  not  only  surrenders  absolutely 
everything  that  is  asked  for  by  the  other 
side,  but  surrenders  that  one  thing  also, 
which  the  French  King  is  said  to  have 
boasted  that  he  preserved— our  honour 
— in  the  vain  struggle.  I  put  myself  on 
the  ground  of  my  hon.  Friend ;  and  I 
assert  that  in  endeavouring  to  retain  the 
use,  not  of  all  but  of  a  selected  number  of 
churchyards  absolutely,  and  to  acquire 
the  power  of  oustingout  of  the  remainder 
those  who  have  got  their  foot  into  them 
by  the  action  of  this  very  measure,  we 
surrender  the  principles  which  have  made 
it  our  duty  to  contend  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  existing  system.  My  hon. 
Friend  dwelt  very  strongly  on  his  Bill 
only  giving  a  temporary  and  incomplete 
user  of  the  churchyards  to  the  Noncon- 
formists. Surely  sucli  a  condition  of  mat- 
ters would  be  intolerable  !  Either  Dissen- 
ters must  come  in  of  right,  and  using,  as 
they  will  do,  the  churchyards  on  an  equal 
footing  with  ever)' one  else  as  citizens, 
must  retain  their  position  permanently,  or 
the  present  state  of  things  must  continue. 
I  go  thoroughly  and  entirely  with  liuu. 
Members  on  the  otlier  side,  and  even  with 
the  Liberation  Suciety,  in  condemning 
the  injustice,  the  narrowness,  the  ab- 
sence of  logic,  involved  in  grasping  at  a 
temporary  advantage,  and  condescending 
to  keep  your  own  footing  under  those 
new  and  degrading  conditions  which  are, 
as  far  as  I  can  read  this  Bill,  its  most 
salient  and  flatulent  elements.  The 
Mover  says  that  in  his  proposed  provi- 
sions he  has  a  great  regard  for  property. 
Of  course,  he  and  I,  like  the  Lincoln- 
shire Farmer,  have  a  great  regard  for 
property.  But  let  the  House  consider 
in  what  difficulties  this  vain  respect 
for  property,  grafted  on  a  measure  of 
regulated  confiscation,  would  land  us.  Let 
us  take  the  instance  of  two  contiguous 
parishes,  in  one  of  which  the  church- 
yard was  given  51  years  ago,  and  in  the 
other  49  years  ago.  To  one  of  these  my 
hon.  Friend  lets  the  Dissenter  in,  though 
only  under  his  own  proposed  conditions, 
while  he  is  to  be  ousted  out  of  the  other 
for  ever.  Can  we  suppose  that  such  a  pro- 
vision can  last  for  any  time  ?  Is  it  not  a 
mere  invitation  to  further  agitation  ?  What 
must  come  out  of  that  lOtli  clause,  whi'jh 
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is  propounded  as  the  panacea  for  all  ex- 
isting troubles  ?  Under  it  the  Noncon- 
formist is  to  bo  buried  in  one  class  of 
churchyards,  but  not  all  Nonconformists ; 
only  the  Christian  Nonconformist  who 
has  crystalized  himself  into  a  particular 
sect,  which  I  deny  that  my  hon.  Friend 
has  any  right  to  force  Nonconformists  to 
do.  We  know  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
a  Corporation  sole,  and  I  have  never 
seon  any  reason  why  you  should  not 
have  a  Nonconformist  Denomination  sole 
made  up  of  a  single  personage,  or  why 
two  friends  may  not  become  a  joint  de- 
nomination, with  an  obligation  on  the 
survivor  to  bury  the  other  with  or  with- 
out usages,  and  then  to  hand  over  a  di- 
rection of  burial  for  himself  to  his  solici- 
tor, who  should  officially  inter  his  de- 
ceased and  lamented  client.  My  hon. 
Friend  does  not  even  allow  the  Noncon- 
formist all  round  to  be  buried  as  he 
likes  ;  he  must  be  a  member  of  a  Chris- 
tian sect,  and  have  usages  appropriate  to 
tliat  sect,  which  we  know  several  sects 
have  not  got.  Quakers  have  neither 
usages  nor  a  distinct  ministry.  Your  Non- 
conformist, ho  may  not  be  a  Christian,  but 
belong  to  that  influential  and  respect- 
able denomination,  whoso  distinctive  pe- 
culiarity is  that  they  hold  a  religion,  not 
Christian,  but  anterior  to  Christianity. 
I  must  ask  my  hon.  Friend  why  the 
Jews  are  quite  shut  out  of  all  the  good 
things  of  his  Bill  ?  Well,  let  the  Jews 
answer  for  themselves.  My  hon.  Friend 
knows  a  great  deal,  and  he  answers  for 
tlio  wliole  of  tho  Clergy  of  th(^  Church  of 
Fiiighuid.  lie  knows  what  their  griev- 
ance is,  and  he  knows  how  to  settle  it  for 
them.  lie  knows  what  the  Jews  would 
have,  and  the  Secularists,  too,  I  suppose ; 
in  short,  he  knows  everything  that 
everybody  wants.  He  comes  forward 
like  Dr.  Dulcamara,  with  his  famous 
elixir,  to  make  everybody  young  and 
well.  I  contend,  however,  that  he  pro- 
poses a  remedy  which  is  illusory  and 
incomplete.  He  does  not  allow  every 
Nonconformist  to  be  buried  with 
**  usages,"  but  only  the  one  whose  re- 
presentatives can  produce  credentials — 
endorsed  by  whom  I  am  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  conceive — that  he  was  a  Christian,  leav- 
ing, however,  the  definition  of  '*  Chris- 
tian "  unexplained. 

Supposing  the  state  of  things  which 
he  proposes  ever  to  become  an  actuality, 
how  long  is  it  to  last?  The  Noncon- 
formist is  in  happy  enjoyment  of  some 
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churchyard  in  a  pleasant  county.  He 
goes  on  burying  in  a  '*  solemn  and 
Christian"  manner  for  12  or  15  year8, 
when  suddenly  some  authority  comes  in 
to  say  that  an  anonymous  benefactor 
has  given  an  acre  and  a-half  of  land 
two  miles  and  three-quarters  off  for 
the  burial  of  Nonconformists.  The  next 
Dissenter  who  dies  there  is  decently  and 
quietly  carried  to  that  churchyard,  in 
which  the  pre- deceased  Dissenters  have 
been  buried  for  all  those  years ;  but  the 
sexton  stops  the  bier  at  the  gate,  and  says 
— **  Stop,  gentlemen  !  A  new  cemetery 
has  been  provided  under  Mr.  Balfour's 
Act.  Take  your  body  there."  The  exe- 
cutor will  probably  reply  —  **Thi8  is 
very  hard ;  because  some  man,  quite 
unknown  to  the  place,  and  to  whom  that 
land  is  of  no  value,  has  chosen — perhaps 
to  torment  us — to  give  that  barren 
corner,  on  which  nothing  but  rushes  have 
hitherto  grown,  therefore  you  are  to  drive 
us  out  of  what  we  have  been  so  long  en- 
couraged to  look  upon  as  our  heritage." 
Does  my  hon.  Friend  seriously  believe 
such  a  state  of  things  would  last  ?  If 
we  pass  the  second  reading  of  this  Bill, 
we  simply  pass  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan);  sol,  for 
my  part,  say  if  we  are  to  be  beaten,  if 
we  are  to  be  ousted  out  of  our  own,  let 
us  fairly  and  honourably  acknowledge 
that  we  are  ousted  out  of  our  own — for 
the  evasive  attempt  to  parade  ourselves  as 
still  holding  something,  while  we  have 
really  lost  the  whole  thing,  is  not  re- 
spectable. That  is  what  I  moan,  when 
L  contend  that  we  should  lose  all  that 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire would  strip  us  of,  and  our 
honour  to 'boot,  if  we  accept  this  Bill. 
If  we  are  turned  out  of  the  churchyard 
absolutely  and  wholly,  we  know  the 
worst.  We  are  prepared  for  the  worst ; 
and  as  honest,  consistent,  and  conscien- 
tious men,  we  are  able  still  to  fight 
the  battle  for  the  churches  which  are 
menaced  by  the  policy,  towards  which 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  is  only  the  first 
step.  He  will,  of  course,  get  up  and 
say  that  it  is  very  unfair  in  me  to  im- 
pute such  motives  to  him ;  he  has  no 
such  wish.  I  fully  grant  this;  but  I 
must  add  that  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  is  too  sharp  a  man  of  the  world 
not  to  obsc  rvo  what  is  going  on  around 
him.     He  knows  too  much  of  what  is 
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behind  tho  scenes  not  to  be  very  well 
aware  how  many  of  those  who  most 
loudly  support  his  Bill  only  advocate  it, 
as  this  afternoon  they  only  are  advo- 
cating the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertford — namely,  as  the  first  step  to 
ulterior  objects.  My  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hertford  may  complain  of 
being  thought  too  halting,  inconsistent, 
and  grudging,  in  only  giving  one  quarter 
of  what  is  wanted,  and  that  in  the  most 
ungracious  way ;  but  lot  him  take  this 
comfort  to  himself — tho  thorough -going 
Liberationist  says  the  same  of  the  Bill 
of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Denbighshire.  I  shall 
shortly  prove  this  ;  but  first  let  me  place 
fairly  before  the  House  the  demurrer 
which  I  mean  to  raise  to  any  Burial  Bill 
at  all,  except  of  a  particular  class.  For 
purposes  of  argument,  I  grant  there  was 
a  grievance  some  dozen  years  ago — a 
considerable  one  possibly — so  long  as 
church  rates  were  compulsory.  What- 
ever may  have  been  the  motives  of  the 
Liberation  Society,  many  persons  who 
do  not  belong  to  that  Society  thought 
that  however  much  the  Church  might 
lose  in  money  and  prestige,  there  was 
reasonable  expectation  of  closing  the  con- 
troversy by  depriving  the  church  rates 
of  their  compulsory  character.  I  myself 
was  one  who  held  that  opinion,  and  was 
accordingly  looked  upon  as  a  very  weak- 
kneed  brother,  and  very  sharply  taken 
to  task  by  sundry  friends  of  mine.  The 
Dissenters  complained  that  they  were 
taxed  against  their  consciences,  and  the 
whole  question  was  reduced  to  chaos  by 
tho  decision  of  the  Courts  of  Law  that 
the  minority  in  any  parish  could  not 
make  a  rate.  I  held,  therefore,  that  in 
face  of  this  conviction  of  a  grievance,  we 
were  right  to  remove  it.  But  that  being 
done,  you  took  your  compensation ;  and, 
in  so  doing,  you  surrendered  any  claim' 
to  urge  the  national  character  of  church- 
yards. You  said—"  Let  those  who  ap- 
prove of  what  goes  on  in  the  church- 
yards have  the  churchyards."  Having 
yielded  that,  we  took  a  considerable 
burden  on  ourselves — no  man  has  ever 
estimated  how  much  it  has  cost  Church- 
men to  surrender  compulsory  church 
rates ;  but  we  gave  them  up,  and  did 
so  cheerfully;  but  not  two  years  had 
passed  over,  after  what  ought  to  have 
been  a  settlement,  and  which  was  a 
most  liberal  compromise  on  our  part, 
when  you  turned  upon  us  and  claimed 


to  come  in  and  use  in  your  own  way 
those  churchyards,  the  whole  expense 
of  which  you  had  thrown  upon  us.  I 
see  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Denbighshire  is  prepared 
to  get  up  and  remind  me,  as  he  has  done 
more  than  once  before,  that  in  the  first 
draft  of  his  Bill  he  did  propose  to  re- 
store the  churchyard  rate.  I  grant  that. 
He  may  also  tell  me  he  found  in  me  an 
opponent  of  that  proposal;  but  was  I 
not  right  to  fight  against  a  new  rate  ? 
Can  there  have  been  anything  more  un- 
popular? Would  it  have  ever  gone 
down  ?  I  felt  that,  however  an  offer 
of  a  churchyard  rate  might  have  been 
made  with  the  utmost  bona  Jides  by 
my  hon.  Friend,  it  would  not  go  down 
with  the  House  and  would  not  go 
down  with  the  country.  You  accepted 
our  gift ;  you  were  very  grateful  for 
it;  and  then  you  turn  round  upon  us 
and  say — **  Having  made  us  a  present 
of  this  money,  be  kind  enough  now  to 
let  us  come  in  and  make  use  of  what 
we  compelled  you  to  maintain  out  of 
your  own  pockets."  I  believe  the  Mover, 
when  he  says  they  know  very  little  about 
this  question  in  Scotland  or  in  Ire- 
land. We  well  remember  that  although 
our  majority  was  only  15  all  roimd 
last  year,  the  English  Members — the 
people  who  are  affected  by  and  know 
something  about  it — who  voted  with 
us,  gave  an  overwhelming  majority  of 
101.  My  hon.  Friend  now  comes  for- 
ward and  argues — **  You  had,  no  doubt, 
a  majority  of  101  ;  but  what  business 
have  people  who  know  something  about 
the  matter  to  regulate  it  ?  I  go  to  those 
who  know  nothing  about  it.  I  go  to 
Scotland  and  Ireland.  They  live  in  pure 
and  absolute  ignorance  of  the  English 
Burials  Question ;  and,  therefore,  I  call 
upon  you  to  take  the  verdict  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland."  My  hon.  Friend,  I  know, 
can  appeal  to  the  precedent  of  a  famous 
politician  of  the  last  century.  He  knows 
that  Wilkes  said  he  would  appeal  to  the 
nonsense  of  the  country  against  its  sense, 
and  boasted  that  he  would  win  by  1 0  to  1 . 
My  hon.  Friend  proclaims  himself  the 
Wilkes  of  the  19th  century. 

However,  I  affirm  that  there  is  a 
possible  solution  of  the  controversy. 
We  are  so  accustomed  to  be  pillaged, 
that  really  the  operation  has  become 
— I  will  not  say  pleasant  —  but  less 
acutely  painful  than  it  was.  Having 
given  up  our  churchyard  rates,  we  must 
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proceed  to  extend  the  cemetery  prin- 
ciple over  the  country  as  far  as  we 
can.  It  is  ah-eady  the  established  rule 
at  the  centres  of  Liberation  agitation 
in  all  our  great  towns  such  as  London, 
Manchester,  and  Birmingham.  It  exists 
in  those  places  whore  speechifiers  and 
lecturers  have  declaimed  most  loudly — 
they  are  out  of  the  wood — they  have  set- 
tled the  matter,  and  got  what  they  pre- 
tended at  the  outset  to  want.  It  is  an 
easy  and  pleasant  amusement  for  them, 
in  the  interest  of  their  "  three  hundreds," 
or  **  four  hundreds,'*  or  whatever  the 
number  may  be,  to  claim  relief  from  a 
grievance  which  does  not  touch  them. 
The  fire  does  not  singe  even  a  hair  of 
their  heads,  and  yet  they  scream  as  if 
they  were  in  the  flames.  Well,  I  pro- 
mised the  House  a  little  taste  of  the  elo- 
quence and  arguments  of  the  gentleman 
whose  mouthpiece,  my  hon.  Friend,  with 
touching  innocence,  has  become.  There 
is  Dr.  Landels,  an  eminent  preacher  of 
the  Gospel  of  Charity,  on  whose  words, 
on  successive  Lord's  Days,  Cliristians 
hang  with  becoming  reverence.  What 
is  the  message  of  Dr.  Landels  ? — 

"  Do  not  conceal  the  fact  that  this  (taking 
the  *  fortress,'  i.e.,  tho  *  Oiurch  ')  is  our  final 
aim,  and  that  we  cannot  rest  siitisfied  until  that 
aim  has  hcon  realized.  Our  clericiil  friends,  in 
arguing:  a^iinst  tho  l^urials  Bill,  tell  us,  with 
refreshing  siniplicitv,  that  if  wo  gt't  into  the 
churchyanls  we  shall  want  to  get  into  the 
church  next.  AMiat  charming  innocents  th(?y 
must  bo  to  put  it  thus  !  I  think  that  if,  hy 
getting  into  tho  churches,  they  mean  that  we 
sliall  demand  to  have  national  property  em- 
ployed for  national  purposes,  ana  not  reserved 
for  the  exclusive  use  of  a  sect,  whv,  then,  of 
course,  w*e  mean  to  get  the  churches.  And, 
what  is  more,  if  our  light  to  the  churches  is  as 
good  as  our  right  to  tho  churchyards,  we  will 
succeed  in  getting  what  we  demand." 

My  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Hert- 
ford has  virtually,  though  he  does  not 
say  it,  admitted  their  right  to  the  church- 
yards ;  virtually,  then,  he  must  have  ad- 
mitted, according  to  Dr.  Landels,  their 
right  to  the  churches.  But  there  is 
another  gentleman  even  more  eminent 
than  Dr.  Landels — Mr.  Dale,  of  Bir- 
mingham— and  what  says  Mr.  Dale  ? — 

"  Nonconformists  had  not  concealed  what 
their  real  intentions  were.  WTiat  they  were 
going  in  for  was  complete  religious  equality  in 
life  as  well  as  in  di^ith,  and  as  they  asserted  the 
grav(>yardfl  belonged  to  tho  parish,  so  thoy 
asserted  that  the  church  belonged  to  the  parish. 
They  did  not  intend  to  disguise  how  far  their 
principles  carried  them." 

Mr.  Beresford  Hope 


Here  is  my  hon.  Friend,  who  kindly 
helps  them  with  the  invitation — **  Come, 
my  friends,  allow  me  to  drive  you  a 
mile  or  two."  Indeed,  my  hon. 
Friend's  Bill  itself  starts  under  very 
favourable  auspices.  There  is  Mr. 
Carvell  Williams,  a  gentleman  of  con- 
siderable eminence  in  the  Liberation 
Society,  of  which  ho  is,  or  was,  the  secro- 
tary.  This  gentleman  published,  two 
years  ago,  a  pamphlet  on  The  Present 
Position  of  the  Buriah  Question ;  and 
after  observing  the  Notice  of  my  hon. 
Friend's  Bill,  he  has  gratified  the  world 
by  bringing  out  a  second  edition,  con- 
tinued down  to  the  present  time.  His 
estimate  of  this  Bill,  the  second  reading 
of  which  he  and  his  Society  advocate, 
is  as  follows : — 

"  The  practical  objections  to  the  proposed 
limitations  are  as  strong  as  the  legal  objections. 
For  is  it  likely  that  tho  public  would  long 
tolerate  the  co-existence  of  two  descriptions  oi 
churchyards — namely,  those  in  which  the  an- 
cient restrictions  wore  abolished,  and  others  in 
which  thev  existed  in  full  force  ?  Would  not 
a  second  agitation,  to  secure  what  the  first  had 
failed  to  accomplish,  be  inevitable  ?  And 
w^ould  it  not  be  certain  to  succeed  1"'* 

Certainly,  and  in  my  hon.  Friend's  life- 
time. But  there  is  an  influential  Dissent- 
ing paper —  77/  f  you  conform  iat —  and  what 
says  this  organ  about  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  Friend  ?  On  the  lltL  of  Decem- 
ber, while  the  Bill  w^s  still  in  its  fresh 
and  salad  days,  The  Nonconformist  said — 

"  There  is,  perhaps,  some  advantage  in  tho 
fact  that  this  time  the  debate  will  be  initiated 
by  a  Tory — esj)ecially  by  one  wlio  goes  so  far 
in  Mr.  ^Morgan's  direction  as  Mr.  Balfour  un- 
questionably does;  because,  while  ho  must  of 
necessity  rest  his  case  to  some  extent  on  tho 
same  facts  as  those  adduced  by  tho  Member 
for  Denbi^shire,  his  principal  aim  must  bo  to 
convince  Churchmen  and  Conservatives  of  the 
practical  wisdom  of  making  timely  concessions 
rather  than  wait  for  a  complete,  as  well  as  an 
inevitable,  defeat." 

I  think  there  is  considerable  practical 
wisdom  in  that,  so  I  read  it  for  tho 
edification  of  my  hon.  Friend.  I  resume 
my  extract — 

**  His  motives  may  differ  from  Mr.  Morgan*s, 
but  he  will  practically  be  his  ally,  though  an 
ally  who  cannot  yet  screw  his  courage  up  to 
the  full  measure  of  Mr.  Morgan's  demand.** 

Just  as  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Denbighshire  cannot  yet,  I  believe, 
screw  his  courage  up  to  the  full  demand 
of  the  Liberation  Society.  That  artiole 
appeared  in  December;   and  ou   Feb- 
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ruary  the  1 2th,  The  Nonconformist  returns 
to  the  charge,  in  anticipation  of  this 
debate,  and  says  of  this  Bill  that — 

**  With  all  its  defects,  it  unquestionably 
destroys  the  clerical  monopoly,  by  allowing 
other  -than  Church  of  England  burial  rites  in 
churchyards,  and  also  allowing  other  persons 
than  its  Clergy  to  officiate.  Obviously,  there- 
fore, the  measure  is  not  one  to  be  mot  by  in- 
discriminate opposition  ;  more  especially  as  the 
restrictive  provisions  which  make  the  measure, 
as  it  stiinds,  inadequate  and  inconsistent,  are 
such  as  can  be  modified  with  great  facility.** 

Now  I  must  call  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  another  phase  of  the 
matter.  I  supposed,  with  all  our  dis- 
sensions, that  there  was  one  point 
upon  which  all  right  -  thinking  men, 
whether  Christians  or  non-Christians, 
Churchmen  or  Dissenters,  Conserva- 
tives or  Liberals,  were  more  than 
agreed  : — That  whenever,  with  general 
consent,  a  painfully-crowded  churchyard 
can  be  closed,  and  whenever  the  piteous 
spectacle  of  ragged  grave-heaps,  where, 
if  disturbed,  the  mouldering  remains  of 
former  generations  are  turned  up  by  the 
sexton's  spade,  can  be  removed,  it  should 
be  done  ;  and  with  it  the  dangers  to  the 
public  health  of  corruption  tainting  the 
air  and  the  water-springs.  I  believed 
it  was  agreed  that  when  a  well-kept 
cemetery  could  be  supplied  instead,  it 
was  a  good  thing,  not  only  for  the 
Church  but  for  the  State,  and  for  the 
health  and  happiness  of  everyone.  I 
fancied  a  general  conviction,  whether 
openly  formulated  or  not,  that  the  deve- 
lopment of  cemeteries  was  a  practical 
solution  of  the  question.  I  have  never 
concecded  that  I  looked  upon  the  de- 
velopment to  terminate  the  strife,  as  the 
only  possible,  I  will  not  say  compromise, 
but  as  the  only  possible,  reasonable, 
and  workable  solution  of  this  question. 
I  thought,  at  last,  we  had  come  to 
unanimity  upon  that  one  point.  I  could 
not  have  believed  that  ingenuity  could 
have  been  carried  so  far  as  to  make  the 
extension  of  cemeteries  a  battle-field 
between  Churchmen  and  Dissenters,  or 
that  any  legislator  could  have  conceived 
a  scheme  which  would  have  made  it  to 
the  interest  of  the  Liberation  Society 
to  put  a  check  upon  the  provision  of 
cemeteries.  I  should  have  laughed  at 
the  suggestion  that  the  maintenance  of 
our  crowded  churchyards,  with  typhus 
haunting  their  purlieus  and  poisoned 
water  distilling  out  of  the  soU,  could 
have  been  connected  with  a  political  ad- 


vantage. But  now  I  have  lived  to  see 
that  in  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend. 
The  vice  of  his  Bill  is  that  it  is  built 
upon  the  principle  of  revocable  con- 
cession, as  to  which,  I  tell  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  both  sides  of  the  House,  that 
revocable  concession  is  the  one  thing 
impossible  in  politics.  Whatever  one 
may  think  of  special  aj^plications,  we 
all  know  that  the  principle  of  modern 
legislation  is  that  when  a  thiug  is 
settled  you  must  accept  it  and  make 
the  best  of  it.  That  is  the  understand- 
ing upon  which  Constitutional  liberty, 
the  Parliamentary  system,  and  Govern- 
ment by  Party  are  possible  in  this  land, 
because  all  sides  have  accepted  that 
fundamental  agreement.  We  see  abroad 
the  evils  which  have  flowed  from  the 
imperfect  and  inconsistent  acceptance  of 
it,  even  in  lands  constitutionally  go- 
verned. Well,  but  if  this  impolitic  and 
impossible  principle  of  revocable  con- 
cession ever  was  embodied  in  any  mea- 
sure it  is  embodied  in  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  Friend.  I  had  to  touch  upon  that 
point  a  few  minutes  since.  I  touch  upon 
it  again.  I  pointed  out  what  would  be 
the  position  in  a  parish  in  which  the 
Church  had  been  beaten,  as  it  would  be 
if  the  Bill  passed,  and  accepted  its  beat- 
ing, 6md  in  which  Nonconformists  had 
practically  used  the  churchyard.  There 
might  come  in  the  personal  donor,  with 
his  cemetery  at  a  little  distance,  and 
all  the  ill-blood  and  disunion  and  con- 
troversy would  begin  again.  That  is  the 
practical  result  that  we  should  get  from 
the  principle  of  revocable  concession, 
which  is  the  backbone  of  this  Bill.  I 
invite  the  House  to  consider  what  must 
the  upshot  be.  To  make  the  develop- 
ment of  cemeteries  a  Liberation  griev- 
ance, to  put  crowded  churchyards  now 
and  Disestablishment  hereafter  against 
the  Church  of  England,  and  cemeteries 
open  to  all.  What  a  preposterous  con- 
clusion to  bring  matters  to ! — and  not 
less  mischievous  than  preposterous. 
Does  not  this  consideration  demonstrate, 
with  a  certainty  absolutely  mathematical, 
that  this  Bill  of  my  hon.  Friend  is  as  a 
settlement  of  the  matter  illusory,  and 
that  the  only  possible  satisfaction  which 
any  person  can  anticipate  from  it  is  the 
conclusion  which  the  Liberationists  will 
surely  reach — that  if  it  passes,  half,  at 
least,  of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Denbighshire — 
I  and  that  the  worst  part — will  have  passed ; 
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while  as  to  that  which  it  preserves,  it 
overlaps  even  that  with  such  fantastical 
and  irritating  restrictions,  as  only  to  make 
the  future  passing  infinitely  more  certain. 
On  that  account,  I  do  not  blame  my  lion, 
and  learned  Friend  for  announcing  that 
he  intends  to  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing. I  should  consider  him  and  his 
Friends  very  much  wanting  in  the  first 
elements  of  political  tactics,  if  they  did 
not  do  so.  The  only  thing  I  might  blame 
him  for  was  proclaiming  his  vote  before- 
hand. It  was  candid  and  magnanimous ; 
but  if  he  and  his  Friends  had  only  kept 
their  counsels  in  the  dark,  some  Conser- 
vatives on  this  side — some  *'  innocents," 
as  Dr.  Laudels  calls  us — might  have 
voted  ^^'ith  my  hon.  Friend,  and  swollen 
his  followers.  For  itfl  part,  the  other 
side  might  have  adopted  the  strategy 
recommended  in  the  columns  of  a  news- 
paper called  The  Liberator — 

**  The  citadel  of  the  Establishment  must  bo 
approach(»d  by  mines,  such  as  the  Press  and  the 
Post  Office  afford ;  and  in  view  of  a  Cxenerdl 
Ele(;tion,  it  ia  the  conviction  of  the  electors  you 
must  win  over." 

I  do  not  venture  to  guess  when  there 
may  be  a  General  Election  ;  but  whether 
it  is  to  be  this  year  or  next,  it  is  clear 
that  the  mighty  shadow  of  **  bunkum" 
is  throwing  its  gloom  over  our  delibera- 
tions, and  people  are  talking  with  a 
view  to  what  can  only  now  be  figura- 
tively called  the  hustings.  So  I  par- 
don my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hertford  for  giving  expression  to  his 
)H>litical  opinions,  and  having  very  pro- 
per r(»gard  and  respect  for  the  account 
he  must  one  day  render.  But  then,  I 
put  it  to  him,  has  he  done  what  he 
wanted?  Does  he  think  his  Bill  a 
success  ?  Is  he  proud  of  himself  for  the 
performance  ?  Whom  has  he  got  to 
cheer  him  on  his  way  ?  What  Bishop, 
or  Dean,  or  Archdeacon,  or  rural  Dean; 
what  Kector,  Vicar,  Curate,  or  Work- 
house Chaplain,  has  he  ever  found  to 
come  forward  and  say — '*  Ave  Libera- 
tar?^^  So  far  as  one  can  tell,  Church 
opinion  has  said — **  This  Bill  won't  do. 
It  gives  up  what  we  think  very  precious, 
and  it  gives  nothing  in  return."  And 
when  we  turn  to  the  other  side,  what  do 
they  say?  They  say,  perhaps — **  This 
is  a  very  kind  and  scholarly  offer  of  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  who  proposes 
what  he  thinks  will  gratify  us  and  meet 
all  our  grievances ;  while  he  says  himself 
that   he  has  drafted   it  in  intentional 
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contradiction  of  the  claim  which  under- 
lies our  special  case."  My  hon.  Friend, 
acknowledging  that  he  is  legislating  for 
a  presumed  grievance,  brings  his  proposal 
before  the  House  with  much  eloquence, 
in  a  speech  in  which  he  tells  self-chosen 
clients — **  You  are  an  unreasonable  set 
of  agitators,  asking  what  you  have  no 
right  to  ask.  I  do  not  mean  to  g^ve  you 
what  you  ask  ;  but  I  mean  to  give  you 
something  that  is  so  like  what  you  ask 
for,  that  although  it  is  not  what  you 
ask  for,  and  although  you  know,  and 
we  know,  too,  that  it  is  not  so,  yet  it  will 
help  us  to  say  we  have  met  your  demands, 
and  perplex  you  to  show  that  we  have 
not ;  while  we  shall  be  free  to  denounce 
you  for  being  so  unreasonable  as  not  to 
be  contented  with  our  thoroughly  illu- 
sory offer."  Some  people  may  think  that 
a  statesman-like  offer  ;  but  it  can  be  only 
such  if  it  is  successful,  if  it  goes  down, 
if  it  takes  anyone  in — that  is  not  a  Par- 
liamentary phrase,  so  I  will  say  instead 
— if  it  carries  conviction  to  the  mind  of 
anyone  on  either  side  of  the  House.  If 
it  does  not  carry  conviction ;  if  it  is  seen 
througli  as  soon  as  it  is  propounded, 
then  the  sooner  he  drops  it  the  better, 
for  he  will  not  settle  the  matter.  My 
hon.  Friend  must  not  think  I  do  not 
thoroughly  and  entirely  believe  in  his 
absolute  and  perfect  sincerity.  I  do  so. 
It  is  my  conviction  of  his  sincerity  that 
compels  me  to  go  into  the  subject  with 
greater  fulness  than  I  might  otherwi.>o 
have  done  in  trying  to  make  him  and 
my  noble  Friend  below  him  see  tho 
matter  as  I  believe  it  is  seen  by  the 
great  majority  on  this  &iide  of  the  House, 
and  seen,  as  I  am  perfectly  convinced, 
by  the  entire  body  of  Members  opposite, 
and  by  the  entire  body  both  of  those 
who  only  wish  to  carry  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Denbighshire  pure  and  simple,  and  to 
stop  there,  and  of  those  whose  policy  is 
merely  to  use  his  Burials  Bill  as  a 
stepping-stone  to  that  so-called  religious 
equality  which  the  Liberation  Society 
and  the  whole  body  of  political  Dissen- 
ters, so-called,  through  the  country, 
proclaim  to  be  their  ultimate  aim. 

My  hon.  Friend  will  possibly  urge 
that  all  Dissenters  are  not  political  Dis- 
senters. I  agree  with  him,  and  I 
believe  there  are  many  amongst  the 
Noncomformist  body  who  are  not  poli- 
tical Dissenters.  I  respect  those  who, 
while  they  cling  to  the  dogmas  which 
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approve  themselves  to  their  consciences, 
and  while  they  desire  to  worship  God  in 
the  forms  which  move  their  spiritual 
nature,  yet  do  not  look  on  religion  as  the 
handmaid  of  politics,  but  desire  to  live 
in  peace  with  their  fellow-citizens,  the 
Churchmen,  in  the  full  conviction  that 
those  fellow-citizens  are  equcdly  desirous 
of  being  at  peace  with  them.  But  why 
do  they  keep  themselves  in  hiding? 
There  was  a  time  when  the  shining  and 
conspicuous  lights  of  Noncomforraity 
were  venerable  men  like  Watts,  Dodd- 
ridge, Wesley,  and  other  great  names 
of  the  last  century.  They  were  not 
political  but  relij>ious  Noncomformists. 
But  where  can  wo  find  such  as  they 
were  now  ?  We  are  not  to  blame  if  we 
are  driven  to  interpret  the  silence  of  un- 
political Noncomformists  as  something 
like  an  admission  of  failure,  and  a  vir- 
tual surrender  to  the  more  violent  mem- 
bers of  the  partnership.  They  let  the 
Liberation  Society  speak  for  them. 
Dissenting  literature  speaks  for  them 
in  the  speeches  of  Dr.  Landels  and  Mr. 
Dale,  the  articles  of  their  favourite 
newspapers,  the  leaflets  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society,  and  the  words  of 'Mr. 
Spurgeon,  when  he  brags  that — 

'*  To  ravine  like  a  wolf,  and  to  plunder  like 
a  freebooter,  has  been  the  peculiar  prerogative 
of  the  Church  of  England." 

Yet  who  bears  so  distinguished  a  name 
in  the  Dissenting  ministry  as  Mr. 
Spurgeon  ?  Who  is  more  looked  up 
to  as  a  pastor  of  souls  by  those  who 
hang  on  nis  ministry  ?  The  Christian 
charity  of  such  a  sentiment  we  must  all 
admire  !  But  I  wonder  what  Mr.  Spur- 
geon would  say,  if  an  equally  pious  and 
equally  distinguished  preacher  of  our 
Church  were  to  use  the  language  of  Mr. 
Spurgeon  and  Dr.  Landels  with  regard 
to  the  sects  to  which  they  belong.  The 
non-political  Nonconformists  have  abdi- 
cated their  position,  and  they  now  hold 
their  tongue.  They  may  have  bee!i 
convinced  by  more  vehement  polemics. 
They  may  be  simply  cowed  and  scared. 
They  may  be  afraid  of  social  excommu- 
nication, which  people  quite  as  much 
dread  now  as  tney  formerly  quailed 
before  ecclesiastical  censure.  They  may 
not  dare  to  come  forward,  or  to  appear 
as  black  sheep  among  the  '*  true  blue  " 
believing  Christians.  But  we  tell  them 
— "So  long  as  that  is  the  case,  we  must 
measure  you  by  your  own  measure,  and 


pay  you  the  compliment  of  thinking 
that  you  believe  in  the  sincerity  of  your 
own  chosen  leaders'  uncontradicted  de- 
nunciations." If,  however,  you  wish 
the  Burials  Question  to  be  peacefully 
settled  in  any  way  at  all,  you  must  let 
me  tell  you  to  repudiate  the  Liberation 
Society  and  all  its  works.  Do  not  revel 
in  its  vehement  assertions,  its  flatulent 
platitudes,  its  burly  denunciations.  You 
must  not  mislead  and  trifle  with  us  by 
parading  statistics  such  as  those  which 
you  have  been  parading  lately,  when 
you  struggle  to  prove  that  there  are 
19,000  or  20,000  Dissenting  places  of 
worship  in  the  country,  when  you  know 
as  well  as  we  do  that  the  places  of  wor- 
ship which  show  any  guarantee  of  fixity, 
by  being  licensed  for  marriage,  only 
^number  8,200,  and  that  amongst  the 
remainder  that  go  to  make  up  your  al- 
leged 19,000,  you  have  I  do  not  know 
how  many  railway  arches,  several  har- 
monic halls,  various  rooms  in  cottages, 
the  Agricultural  Hall,  and  the  Holbom 
Circus.  All  these  places  are  licensed  for 
Nonconformist  worship,  and  help  to  swell 
up  the  statistics  upon  which  you  rely  in 
order  to  discredit  the  visible  proofs  of 
the  Church's  growth  in  influence,  popu- 
larity, and  visible  resources. 

Now,  then,  as  to  the  last  clause  about 
the  clerical  grievance.  I  wish  to  ask 
my  hon.  Friend  whether — good  as  his 
intentions  are — he  acts  wisely  by  trying 
to  meet  a  grievance  of  the  Church  of 
England  in  such  questionable  company 
as  the  remainder  of  his  Bill  ?  Sup- 
posing you  were  to  bring  that  clause  in 
by  itself,  it  would  be  acceptable  on  its 
own  merits,  and,  at  any  rate,  it  could 
be  discussed  on  independent  grounds ; 
but  the  Mover  only  prejudices  the 
question  by  confounding  it  with  others 
of  so  different  a  complexion,  and  making 
it  necessary  for  us  to  reject  it  when  it  is 
brought  in  as  the  comet's  tail  of  this 
rocket.  Its  fate  must  be  the  usual  fate 
of  whatever  is  left  of  a  rocket  when  the 
illumination  is  over.  And,  thereby, 
what  does  he  do  ?  He  only  renders  a 
possible  remedy  for  the  clergy  more  im- 
possible by  coming  forward  unasked,  and 
not  only  without  tangible  support,  but 
with  most  tangible  opposition  as  to  his 
main  intentions  from  those  whpse  mouth- 
piece he  wishes  to  make  himself. 

I  have  spoken  at  length ;  but  we  have 
heard  so  much  of  this  as  the  burning 
question  of  the  day,  and  as  really  the 
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one  matter  which  divides  Parties,  that 
I  felt  I  could  not  do  adequate  justice  to 
it  without  trying  to  present  an  analysis 
in  various  aspects  of  what  is  certainly  a 
very  important  and  a  very  tangled  con- 
troversy. I  most  heartily  acknowledge 
all  that  earnest  and  devoted  Church- 
men owe  to  anyone  who  proposes  re- 
medies in  the  belief  that  he  will  re- 
store peace  to  the  Church  and  content- 
ment to  men's  minds ;  but  I  think,  Sir, 
that  I  have  proved  that  all  which  my 
hon.  Friend  proposes,  when  brought 
together,  is  inharmonious  and  impos- 
sible ;  that  his  concessions  are  not  only 
the  precise  concessions  which  we  think 
it  would  be  most  mischievous  to  make, 
and  that  they  are  not  only  difficult  to  make 
without  leading  to  other  concessions  still 
more  mischievous,  but  in  themselves 
over-weighted  by  fantastical  and  irri- 
tating limitations.  But,  Sir,  I  wish  par- 
ticularly to  press  upon  the  IIouso  that 
if  my  hon.  Friend  did  succeed  in  carrying 
his  Bill,  if  it  could  pass  through  its 
stages  and  receive  the  Soyal  Assent  this 
week,  yet  people's  feelings  would  be 
much  more  bitter  and  the  matter  would 
be  in  a  much  more  hopeless  state  than 
now.  Tlie  other  side  would,  of  course, 
only  take  the  Bill  as  a  stepping-stone, 
and  would  at  once  agitate  to  get  rid  of 
its  restrictions,  and  we  should  be  angry 
with  the  other  side  for  doing  so.  That 
would  naturally  lead  to  a  much  worse 
fever  of  irritation  and  recrimination,  to 
a  much  more  hopeless  antagonism — 
tending,  perhaps,  to  the  downfall  of  the 
Established  Church — and  therefore,  as 
we  believe,  to  the  heavy  detriment  of 
spiritual  religion.  It  is  for  these  rea- 
sons that  I  move  that  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  Friend  bo  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months. 

JiIr.  marten  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. The  Bill  had  been,  he  said,  re- 
commended to  the  House  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour)  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  compromise. 
In  a  compromise,  however,  there  must 
be  two  parties,  and  it  was  therefore  well 
that  the  House  should  know  in  what 
spirit  the  other  party  with  whom  the 
compromise  was  to  be  made  accepted  the 
proposal.  They  were,  no  doubt,  willing 
that  the  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  with  avowed  intent  of  assimilating 
it  in  Committee  to  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Denbighshire   (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan); 
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and  accordingly  that  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  himself  had,  with  his  usual 
frankness,  placed  upon  the  Paper 
Notice  of  his  intention  of  moving,  when 
the  Bill  reached  that  stage,  the  omission 
of  those  very  safeguards  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hei:tford  relied  on  when 
recommending  it  to  the  acceptance  of 
his  political  Friends.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire  pro- 
posed, for  example,  to  omit  entirely  the 
10th  clause,  which  provided  for  the  pro- 
tection of  churchyards  which  had  been 
dedicated  within  50  years  of  the  passing 
of  the  Act,  or  where  there  was  a  ceme- 
tery within  three  miles.  If  the  Bill  was 
intended  as  a  compromise,  how  was  it 
being  accepted  ?  Instead  of  being  ac- 
cepted in  the  conciliatory  spirit  in  which 
it  was  made,  it  was  entirely  repudiated, 
and  the  principal  safeguard  was  to  be 
rejected.  Again,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Donbiglishiro  proposed 
that,  instead  of  saying  that  the  burial 
service  should  be  a  religious  service  or 
ceremony  agreeable  to  the  usages  of  the 
religious  society  of  which  the  deceased 
person  was  a  member,  it  should  simply 
be  conducted  in  a  ** decent  and  orderly" 
manner.  It  was  quite  consistent  with 
that  that  there  should  be  an  address  de- 
livered at  the  open  grave  by  some  per- 
son professing  atheistical  opinions,  and 
who  declared  under  the  shadow  of  tho 
Church  that  he  did  not  believe  in  a  God, 
and  had  no  faith  in  any  religious  service 
whatsoever.  It  was  evident,  therefore, 
that  his  hon.  Friend's  attempt  at  a  com- 
promise had  failed,  so  far  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire  was 
concerned.  In  the  second  part  of  his 
remarks  his  hon.  Friend  had  confessed 
that  one  of  his  chief  objects  was  to  take 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Nonconformists 
their  strongest  weapon  for  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church.  But  the  Bill 
would  fail  of  silencing  the  political  Dis- 
senters. On  the  contrary,  they  were  pro- 
mised a  further  agitation.  The  object 
of  the  Liberation  Society  was  to  proceed 
by  steps,  and  if  all  the  concessions 
asked  by  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Denbighshire  were  granted,  the 
opponents  of  the  Church  would  accept 
their  new  position  not  as  a  settlement, 
but  only  as  a  step  for  further  advance. 
Therefore,  on  the  two  principal  grounds 
on  which  the  proposal  was  recommended 
— namely,  compromise  and  the  disarma- 
ment of   the  foes  of   the  Established 
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Church — the  Bill  would  clearly  prove 
to  be  a  failure.  In  the  next  place,  the 
Bill  contained  provisions  which  were 
open  to  veiy  serious  objection.  At 
present,  Nonconformists  had  as  much 
legal  right  as  Churchmen  to  burial  in 
churchyards.  If  it  was  said  that  this 
Bill  gave  no  more  rights  than  now 
existed,  he  denied  that  assertion.  The 
6th  clause  contained  a  positive  declara- 
tion of  the  right  of  burial.  That  clause 
was  most  pernicious.  Either  the  law  as 
at  present  ascertained  in  regard  to  the 
right  of  burial  was  satisfactory  or  it  was 
not.  If  it  was  satisfactory,  that  decla- 
ration was  superfluous.  If  it  was  not 
satisfactory,  let  them  have  a  measure 
fairly  defining  that  right.  But  this  Bill 
contained  a  declaration  which  was  un- 
nettessary  unless  it  was  intended  to  make 
some  serious  change  in  the  law  ;  and  if 
such  a  change  was  to  bo  made,  its  exact 
nature  ought  to  be  clearly  stated  and 
fully  explained.  It  was  urged  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  that  it  was  a  stopgap,  pro- 
viding for  the  use  by  Nonconformists, 
with  their  own  services,  of  churchyards 
until  such  time  as  cemeteries  should  be 
established.  But,  looking  at  the  mea- 
sure as  one  of  a  provisional  nature,  it 
was  open  to  objection,  because  it  dealt 
with  important  principles  which  must  be 
of  a  permanent  character.  Mere  stop- 
gap legislation  should  interfere  as  little 
as  possible  with  the  feelings  of  large 
bodies  of  the  people.  But  the  great 
objection  to  the  Bill  was  that  it  would 
seriously  check  and  discourage  that 
most  beneficial  improvement  which  had 
been  going  on  for  many  years  past  in 
this  country — namely,  the  general  in- 
troduction of  cemeteries.  Throughout 
the  Kingdom  the  existing  churchyards 
were  in  many  cases  over-full,  and  in  the 
majority  of  cases  were  a  danger  to  the 
villages  in  which  they  were  situated. 
The  time  had  come  when  they  should 
ro-affirm,  on  sanitary  grounds,  the  old 
maxim  of  the  Twelve  Tables,  that  se- 
pulture should  take  place  away  from 
human  habitations.  There  could,  more- 
over, be  nothing  more  repulsive  to  every 
right  feeling  than  that  people  should  go 
to  the  House  of  God  surrounded  by  all 
the  foul  and  decaying  elements  of  huma- 
nity. They  ought  to  insist  on  that  being 
done  for  the  rural  districts  which  had 
been  already  done  for  the  towns,  and 
that  the  dead  should  not  be  buried  in 
auch  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  health  of 


the  living.  If  Dissenters  encouraged 
the  formation  of  cemeteries,  they  would 
be  pursuing  a  course  in  accordance  with 
their  own  principles,  and  they  would 
all  be  returning  to  the  practice  of  the 
primitive  Church.  In  the  first  seven 
centuries  of  the  Christian  era  the  places 
of  burial  were  situated  at  a  distance 
from  the  churches,  and  churchyards  were 
introduced  when  superstition  crept  into 
the  Church  in  connection  with  the  prac- 
tices of  the  priests,  who  prayed  for  the 
dead.  He,  therefore,  now  advocated  a 
return  to  the  early  Christian  usage. 
During  the  past  23  years  the  establiah- 
mont  of  cemeteries  in  the  country  had 
proceeded  much  faster  than  the  public 
generally  supposed.  From  1853  to 
1875,  in  London  alone,  there  were  closed, 
either  wholly  or  partially,  208  conse- 
crated and  92  unconsecrated  burial- 
grounds;  and  in  the  country,  from  1854 
to  1875,  there  were  closed,  either  wholly 
or  partially,  1,705  consecrated  burial- 
places,  and  1,143  unconsecrated  burial- 
places.  The  result  was  that  in  London 
and  the  country  together  there  were 
closed,  either  wholly  or  partially,  in  23 
years,  1,913  consecrated  and  1,235  un- 
consecrated burial-places,  making  a  total 
of  3,148.  All  these  were  dealt  with 
by  Orders  in  Council,  and  were  prac- 
tically closed ;  for,  as  explained  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department  (Mr. 
Assheton  Cross)  in  this  House  in  1876,  the 
meaning  of  the  term  **  partially  closed  " 
was,  as  a  rule,  that  the  closing  was 
complete,  subject  to  a  reservation  in 
favour  of  certain  vaults.  In  the  same 
period,  on  the  other  hand,  between  600 
and  700  cemeteries  had  been  opened. 
These  were  available  for  14,000,000  of 
the  population  of  England  and  Wales, 
out  of  a  total  population  of  22,000,000. 
The  rural  population  amounted  to  about 
13,000,000,  and  even  if  the  whole  of  the 
8,000,000  still  unprovided  for  were  in 
the  rural  districts,  still  5,000,000,  or  one- 
third  of  the  total  rural  population,  had 
already  cemeteries  provided.  Looking 
at  what  had  already  been  done,  it  could 
not  be  regarded  as  a  work  either  of 
great  difficulty  or  requiring  any  great 
length  of  time  to  make  provision  for  the 
remainder.  Thus,  by  a  great  sanitary 
reform,  they  would  be  entirely  relieved 
of  that  vexed  religious  question.  He 
contended,  therefore,  that  that  should  be 
treated  wholly  as  a  sanitary  question. 
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It  was  said  that  the  Nonconformists 
had  a  strong  feeling  upon  this  matter ; 
but  it  should  be  remembered  that 
Churchmen  also  had  strong  feelings, 
which  were  equcdly  worthy  of  respect. 
With  regard  to  the  provision  of  ceme- 
teries, he  desired  to  say  a  few  words  on 
one  point — namely,  the  necessity  of  con- 
secration. Some  time  ago  lie  had  pub- 
lished a  letter  on  the  subject,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  many  clergymen  had 
written  to  him  to  say  that  in  their 
opinion  the  consecration  by  the  Bishop 
of  the  churchyard  was  not  necessary. 
The  Bishop  of  Ely,  in  a  Charge  delivered 
in  1877  in  reference  to  that  subject,  had 
expressed  the  same  view,  and  stated  that 
he  conceived  it  was  undesirable  to  per- 
petuate the  custom  of  dividing  a  ceme- 
tery into  consecrated  and  unconsecrated 
parts.  A  strong  preference  was  often 
shown,  even  among  Nonconformists,  for 
interment  in  consecrated  ground  ;  and  if 
in  particular  districts  there  was  a  desire 
felt  to  have  one  portion  of  a  cemetery 
consecrated  and  another  unconsecrated, 
that  desire  might  be  gratified.  But  it 
was  important  to  know  on  so  high  an 
authority  as  the  Prelate  to  whom  he  had 
alluded  that  it  was  not  ecclesiastically 
necessary  that  the  ground  should  bo 
severed  into  consecrated  and  unconse- 
crated parts ;  but  that  the  cemetery  of 
the  future,  if  desired,  should  be  appro- 
priated by  law  to  purposes  of  burial,  and 
should  not  require  any  other  or  more 
formal  service  of  consecration.  That 
would  greatly  diminish  the  expense  of 
providing  cemeteries.  It  had  also  been 
said  that  it  was  unnecessary  to  have  two 
chapels,  or  any  chapel  at  all ;  and  if  that 
view  were  adopted  nothing  would  be 
required  for  the  cemetery  but  some 
building  as  a  moans  of  shelter.  He  had 
had  calculations  made  as  to  the  expense 
of  establishing  cemeteries,  and  they 
showed  that  it  would  be  of  a  trifling 
character.  A  gentleman  of  great  ex- 
perience had  calculated  the  expense  of 
establishing  30  cemeteries  in  the  sani- 
tary district  of  South  Molton,  Devon- 
shire, from  which  it  appeared  that  the 
purchase  of  the  land  and  the  erection  of 
mortuary  chapels  would  involve  the  ex- 
penditure of  a  sum  which,  borrowed  at 
the  usual  rate  for  30  years,  would  on 
the  rateable  value  amount  to  rather  less 
than  Id.  in  the  pound.  No  doubt,  dona- 
tions of  land  would  be  given  in  many 
instances  for  cemeteries,  and  the  present 
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churchyards  might  advantageously  be 
converted  into  church  gardeDS  under 
proper  conditions.  In  conclusion,  he 
should  regard  the  adoption  of  that  Bill 
as  a  retrograde  step ;  for,  so  far  from 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  people  at 
large,  it  would  give  a  great  discourage- 
ment to  a  beneficent  sanitary  reform, 
now  in  progress,  and  would  also  pave 
the  way  not  for  future  religious  peace, 
but  for  permanent  and  most  serious 
religious  strife. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of 
the  Question  to  add  the  words  '*  u})on 
this  day  six  months.'* — (J/>-.  Beresford 
ITope.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  word 
'  now  *  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Sir  CHARLES  FOESTER:  Sir,  I 
am  not  going  to  trespass  on  the  House 
for  more  than  a  few  minutes;  but  as 
reference  has  been  made  to  the  liberality 
of  the  Scotch  Church  as  to  burials,  I 
wish  to  give  an  instance  of  it  which 
will  powerfully  appeal  to  the  feelings 
of  those  hon.  Members  who  sat,  as  I 
did  for  many  Sessions,  with  the  late 
Lord  Marjori banks,  better  known  as 
David  Robertson,  the  genial  and  popular 
Member  for  Berwickshire.  When  I 
visited  him  some  time  back  at  his  hos- 
pitable abode  at  Ladykirk,  I  was  shown 
the  parish  church,  rich  in  ancestral 
monuments  and  memorials  of  Flodden 
Field.  There,  not  in  the  churchyard, 
but  in  what  before  the  change  of  reli- 
gion was  the  altar  chancel,  the  vault  of 
the  Robertson  family  was  situated. 
There,  Sir,  some  few  years  afterwards, 
the  honoured  remains  of  our  lamented 
friend  were  gathered  to  his  kindred 
dust,  the  service  being  conducted  in  the 
old  Scotch  kirk  according  to  the  Epis- 
copalian rites,  and  the  words  of  inter- 
ment pronounced  by  his  own  Episco- 
palian minister.  Why  will  not  English 
Churchmen  take  an  example  from  Scotch 
Presbyterians  in  this  respect,  by  throw- 
ing open  their  burial-j^^unds  to  their 
Dissenting  brethren  ?  Talk  of  additional 
cemeteries,  silent  burials,  or  approved 
selected  services  as  fitting  solutions  of 
the  question !  Surely  the  true  solution 
is  to  be  found  in  the  combination  of 
common  sense  with  the  slightest  tincture 
of  Christian  charity.  It  cannot  be  too 
distinctly   known  that    none    of  theee 
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miserable  makeshifts  can  be  accepted. 
We  ask  you  to  recognize  the  ancient 
common  law  right  of  every  parishioner 
to  sepulchre  in  the  parochial  burial- 
ground,  and  to  allow  the  exercise  of 
that  rite  on  terms  of  perfect  religious 
equality.  But  in  truth,  Sir,  our  oppo- 
nents know,  especially  after  what  has 
happened  in  **  another  place,"  how  un- 
tenable is  their  position,  and  if  the 
citadel  of  bigotry  and  intolerance  has 
not  ib»lly  surrendered,  the  defenders 
have  at  least  begun  to  capitulate.  It 
was  an  instance  of  judicial  blindness  on 
the  part  of  the  Government  that  they 
did  not  avail  themselves  of  the  Amend- 
ment carried  in  the  House  of  Lords  to 
settle  the  question.  Another  opportu- 
nity has  been  now  oflTered  to  them  in  the 
BiU  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford, 
who  makes  his  proposal  in  the  interest 
of  the  Church.  It  is  not  for  me  to  give 
advice  to  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ;  but 
I  should  have  thought  the  commonest 
dictates  of  prudence  would  have  induced 
them  to  remove  this  stumbling-block 
from  their  path  before  the  next  General 
Election.  But,  Sir,  before  sitting  down, 
I  desire  to  put  it  to  Churchmen  whether, 
when  they  see  the  gathering  clouds  and 
the  danger,  not  only  from  within  but 
from  without,  whether,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, it  is  wise  and  pnident  to 
aggravate  the  perils  of  the  position  by 
refusing  such  an  equitable  proposition 
as  that  contained  in  the  Motion  of  my 
hon.  Friend  ?  If  such  Motions  are  obsti- 
nately resisted  year  after  year,  with  all 
the  strength  of  Party  organization,  it 
requires  no  great  prescience  to  foretel 
that  on  the  next  turn  of  the  political 
wheel  the  force  of  the  ascending  Party 
will  naturally  be  directed  against  an 
institution  identified  with  so  much  in- 
justice, and  the  days  of  the  Establish- 
ment are  numbered. 

Mr.  WILBRAHAM  EGEETON  be- 
lieved he  had  had  as  good  opportunities 
as  any  Member  of  that  House  for  ascer- 
taining the  opinions  of  Churchmen  on 
this  Burials  Question.  He  had  attended 
many  Diocesan  Conferences  at  which  the 
almost  unanimously  expressed  opinion 
was  adverse  to  a  Bill  like  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Denbighshire 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  or  that  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour). 
Although  the  latter  hon.  Gentleman 
claimed  to  act  on  behalf  of  the  Church 
of  England,  he  believed  the  majority  of 
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the  GLergy  did  not  share  the  hon.  Mem- 
b(3r's  views.  Churchmen  in  general  had 
no  desire  whatever  to  enter  into  a  com- 
promise such  as  the  hon.  Member  pro- 
posed. Indeed,  their  experience  of  giving 
up  points  was  not  of  a  kind  to  induce  them 
to  make  further  concessions.  When  the 
church  rates  were  abolished,  it  was  said 
that  the  last  shred  of  intolerance  was 
done  away  with ;  but  within  a  few  years 
an  agitation  had  commenced  for  obtain- 
ing possession  of  the  churchyards.  In 
his  judgment,  the  present  Bill  attacked 
the  property  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  a  very  serious  way.  No  doubt  his 
hon.  Friend  was  sincere  in  disclaiming 
such  an  intention ;  but  his  measure  was 
more  in  accordance  with  the  views  of 
the  Liberation  Society  than  those  of  an 
ardent  supporter  of  the  Church.  For 
his  part,  he  should  like  to  know  whether 
any  hon.  Member  connected  with  that 
Society  was  prepared  to  get  up  and  ox- 
press  his  concurrence  in  the  statement, 
made  by  its  lecturers,  that  the  property 
of  the  Church  was  the  property  of  the 
nation,  and  that,  therefore,  it  ought  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  all  sects  indiscriminately. 
If  any  claim  of  that  kind  was  to  be  made 
in  the  House  it  should  be  presented 
distinctly  and  boldly,  when  it  could  be 
answered.  How,  he  asked,  did  the 
Liberationists  get  over  the  Preambles 
of  the  Statutes  of  Edward  III.  and 
Henry  VIII.,  which  clearly  affirmed  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  was  given 
for  the  benefit  of  the  Church,  not  by  the 
State,  but  by  private  individuals?  It 
was  true  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hertford  did  not  go  so  far  as  the  Libera- 
tion Society,  which  said  that  the  church- 
yard ought  to  be  vested  in  the  general 
ratepayers  of  a  parish.  The  claim  of 
the  Liberationists  applied  not  only  to 
the  churchyards,  but  also  to  the  churches 
themselves,  which  they  alleged  were 
the  property  of  the  nation.  The  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford  went 
too  far  for  hon.  Members  on  the  Go- 
vernment side  of  the  House  and  not 
far  enough  for  hon.  Members  on  the 
other,  and  for  that  reason  it  ought  to  bo 
rejected.  The  supporters  of  the  measure 
were  those  who  wished  to  go  further 
than  the  hon.  Member.  He  maintained 
that  the  Amendments  proposed  to  the 
present  Bill  would  render  it  identical  with 
that  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbighshire,  and  if  that  Bill  became 
law  the  Churoh  of  England  would  be 
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the  only  religious  body  which  coiild  not 
hold  land  for  its  own  purposes.  This 
was  not  so  much  a  clerical  question  as  it 
had  heen  said,  but  a  question  especially 
of  intorest  to  laynien,  because  it  affected 
not  only  corporate  but  individual  pro- 
perty, lie  denied  that  the  Noncon- 
formists had  any  grievance  in  this 
matter,  manv  of  them  had  not  the 
slightest  objection  to  burial  in  the 
churchyard  with  the  Service  of  the 
English  Church.  Ho  know  of  the  case  of 
a  minister  of  an  Independent  congrega- 
tion in  his  neighbourhood  who  preferred 
being  buried  by  the  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  parish  church- 
yard, rather  than  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  his  own  chapel.  The  real  grievance 
arose  from  a  sense  of  irritation  on  the 
part  of  the  Dissenting  minister,  who, 
feeling  his  social  inferiority  to  the  clergy- 
man in  regard  to  holding  the  Burial 
Service,  was  now  agitating  for  a  position 
not  merely  equal  to,  but  superior  to, 
that  occupied  by  the  clergyman.  Not 
for  a  moment  did  he  contend  that  this 
Burials  Question  was  in  a  perfectly 
satisfactory  state.  The  circumstance  of 
there  being  six  Bills  before  the  House 
proved  that  the  reverse  was  the  case. 
Tie  thought,  however,  that  this  discus- 
sion was  not  likely  to  lead  to  legisla- 
tion at  the  present  time.  Still,  there 
was  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of 
discussing  the  whole  subject,  and  pos- 
sibly suggestions  might  be  made  of 
which  the  Government  could  take  ad- 
vantage. Ho  did  not  think  this  was  a 
matter  to  be  taken  up  by  private  Mem- 
bers ;  and  although  he  had  a  little  Bill  of 
his  own  on  the  subject,  he  intended  to 
press  it  forward  only  in  the  just  possible 
event  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hertford's 
Bill  passing.  At  the  same  time,  he  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
better  for  the  GKjvemment  to  take  the 
matter  up.  It  was  impossible  to  satisfy 
the  political  Dissenters  ;  but  he  should, 
nevertheless,  be  glad  if  something  could 
be  done  to  remove  anything  like  a  real 
grievance  on  this  subject.  At  any  rate, 
he  was  sure  of  tliis — that  whenever  legis- 
lation took  place  it  would  be  necessary  to 
study  the  position  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  to  see  that  they 
were  not  unfairly  treated.  They  certainly 
ought  to  be  relieved  from  the  obliga- 
tion of  reading  the  Burial  Service  in 
certain  cases.  Hon.  Members  on  that 
side  of  the  House  would  not  be  justified 
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in  voting  for  this  Bill,  whioli  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hertford  had  brought  for- 
ward,  no  doubt  with  the  best   inten- 
tions, but  the  consequences    of  which 
ho  could  not  foresee.    The  noble  Liord 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition   had  re- 
cently made  a  speech  at  Liverpool,  in 
wliich  he  stated  that  the  Liberal  Party 
were  pledged  to  religious  equality,  and 
to  remove  the  inequalities  of  the  laws 
that  affected  burials.  Those  inequalities 
he  described  as  an  injustice,  a  grievance, 
and  a  social  stigma.     That  was  a  grave 
charge;  but,  as  far  as  injustice  went, 
there  would  be  a  far  greater  injustice 
in   confiscating  the  property  given    by 
Churchmen  for   Church  purposes  than 
in  anything  now  suffered  by  the  Noncon- 
formists.     With    regard    to  the  social 
stigma,  if  it  were  a  grievance  at  all,  it 
was  hard  to  see  how  it  covdd  be  removed 
without  giving  Dissenting  ministers  the 
right  to  officiate  in  the  churches  as  well 
as  in    the  churchyards.     Moderate    as 
might  be  the  views  of  the  noble  Lord 
as   expressed   at  Liverpool,  there   was 
good  reason  to  believe  that  what  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  thought   to- 
day the  Leaders  above  the  Gangway 
thought  to-morrow.     They  were  there- 
fore Dound,  as  prudent  men,  to  see  in 
what  direction  they  were  going.     The 
noble  Marquess  did  not  look  with  favour 
at  present  on  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  but  in  the  speech 
which  he  delivered  last  year  at  Glasgow 
the  noble  Lord  went  a  g^eat  deal  further, 
for  he  said  in  reference  to  the  Disestab- 
lishment of  the  Church  of  Scotland — 

"  When  the  time  comes,  as  I  have  said  itmav 
come,  that  Scotch  opinion  shall  bo  fully  formeSl 
on  the  subject,  the  Liberal  Party  in  England 
will  do  its  best  to  g^ve  effect  to  that  Scotch 
opinion  without  undue  consideration  being  given 
to  other  circumstances  connected  "with  the  qnes- 
tion." 

He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  to  apply 
the  same  argument  to  this  question.  The 
English  Members  of  the  House  had  re- 
peatedly, by  large  majorities,  expressed 
their  opinion  that  these  Buriafs  Bills 
ought  not  to  be  carried,  and  he  sub- 
mitted that  the  opinion  of  the  English 
Members  ought  to  be  respected  in  ques- 
tions of  this  kind,  in  which  English 
Members  —  and  especially  the  rural 
districts  —  alone  were  interested.  As 
had  been  pointed  out,  there  was  a  strong 
case  for  the  extension  of  cemeteries,  when 
future  requirements  were  taken  into  con- 
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Bideration .  He  thought  that  where  there 
were  any  number  of  Nonconformists  the 
landowners  in  such  districts  would  be 
glad  to  give  land  for  the  burial  of  Non- 
conformists. He  believed  that  if  a  short 
Bill  were  passed  facilitating  the  forma- 
tion of  parochial  cemeteries  in  rural 
districts,  the  hondfide  grievances  of  Bap- 
tists, who  wished  to  have  rites  per» 
formed  by  their  own  ministers,  would 
die  away  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
The  churchyards  belonged  to  the  Church 
of  England,  and  could  not  be  taken  away 
from  it  without  confiscation.  The  real 
grievance  on  this  question,  so  far  as 
conscientious  Nonconformists  were  con- 
cerned, was  infinitesimally  small,  and 
did  not  affect  one-tenth  of  the  Dissenters 
of  this  country.  In  his  opinion,  the 
proper  remedy  for  the  present  vexed 
state  of  the  Burials  Question  was  to 
afford  increased  facilities  for  establish- 
ing cemeteries  in  rural  districts.  He, 
tlierefore,  called  upon  Churchmen  and 
all  Members  who  on  that  side  had 
voted  against  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan),  to  vote  against  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Memberfor  Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour), 
which  would  not  satisfactorily  settle  this 
vexed  question. 

Mr.  EOBEETS  wished  to  say  a  few 
words  on  the  subject  before  the  House, 
because  it  was  one  in  which  his  consti- 
tuents, and  the  people  of  Wales  gone- 
rally,  felt  the  deepest  interest.  He  was 
not  going  to  take  up  the  time  of  the 
House,  and  so  to  help  in  putting  off  a 
division  on  the  Bill,  by  dwelling  at  any 
length  on  the  discursive  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  moved  the  Amend- 
nient ;  but  he  objected  to  the  manner  in 
which  he  had  presumed  to  divide  Non- 
conformists into  sections,  and  to  the 
motives  which  he  ascribed  for  their 
actions.  The  hon.  Member,  and  others 
who  followed  him,  had  spoken  re- 
peatedly of  political  and  of  non-political 
Dissenters.  He  wanted  to  know  why 
they  should  speak  of  political  Dissenters 
more  than  of  political  Churchmen  ?  But 
to  let  that  pass,  he  had  been  much  in- 
terested in  the  criticisms  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Cambridge  University  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope)  on  those  clauseei  in  the 
Bill  on  which  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Denbighshire 
(Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  had  given  Notice 
of  Amendments ;  and  he  trusted  that 
>¥hen  they  went  into  Copamittee,  they 


might  rely  on  the  valuable  assistance  of 
the  hon.  Member  in  making  the  Bill 
into  what  he  termed  a  consistent  Bill. 
The  hon.  Member  for  Mid-Cheshire  (Mr. 
Wilbraham    Egerton)    had  said  many 
things  on  which  he  (Mr.  Koberts)  would 
have  liked  to  follow  him,  but  he  must 
refrain  for  the  reason  given  before ;  but 
the  hon.   Member  had   said  that   this 
question  was  not  merely  a  clerical  one, 
but  one  for  laymen  as  well  as  the  Clergy. 
In  that  he  entirely  agreed,  and  he  ven- 
tured to  say  that  if  the  question  had 
been  left  to  the  decision  of  the  laymen 
of  the  Church,  it  would  long  since  have 
been  settled.     In  proof  of  that  assertion, 
he  might  mention  that  whereas  nearly 
15,000  clerical  signatures  were  obtained 
in  a  few  days  to  a  Petition  against  Lord 
Harrowby's  Amendment  in  the  Lords, 
a  canvass,  described  by  a  clerical  corre- 
spondent in  The  Times  as  a  most  energetic 
one,  only  succeeded  in  obtaining  28,000 
lay  signatures  to  a  Petition  against  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend's  Resolution — 
that  was,  less  than  two  lay  signatures 
against  that  of  each  cler^man.     But 
what  he  rose  to  say  was  that  in  Wales 
the  difficulty  which  the  Bill  of  the  hon. 
Member    for    Hertford   (Mr.   Balfour) 
sought  to  solve  was  not  an  abstract  one ; 
not,  as  had  been  said  by  hon.  Members  op- 
posite, a  manufactured  or  fancied  griev- 
ance, but  a  real  practical  grievance,  with 
which  they   were  brought  into  contact 
almost  daily.      The    majority    of   the 
people  of  Wales  were  Nonconformists  ; 
the  cemeteries  in  the  Principality  were 
few  in  number,  and  very  unequally  dis- 
tributed.    Such  burial-grounds  as  were 
attached  to  chapels  were  generally  very 
limited  in  area  ;  so  that,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  parish  churchyards  in   most  dis- 
tricts formed  the    only  burial-grounds 
available,  and  it  was   unfair  that  the 
right  to  use  these  parish  burial-grounds 
should  be  clogged  with  onerous  condi- 
tions by  imposing  the  iise  of  a  Service 
which,   though    beautiful    and    appro- 
priate,  was  distasteful  because  it  was 
enforced  upon  them,  and  by  debarring 
Nonconformist  ministers  from  saying  a 
word  of  comfort  or  of  exhortation   to 
their  own  people  at  the  grave- side  of 
their  departed  friends.     There  had  been 
many  instances  in  which  the  unfairness 
and  disadvantage  of  the  present  state  of 
the  law  had  been  prominently  shown. 
Beference  had  been  made,  he  believed, 
in  the  House  before  to  the  funeral  of 
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tlie  Rev.  Henry  Bees,  the  father-in-law 
of  the  lion.  Member  for  Anglesey. 
Nearly  1,000  people  had  travelled  from 
Liverpool,  a  distance  of  80  miles,  to 
attend  the  funeral  of  their  pastor,  and 
yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  hoar  a 
word  spoken  in  the  churchyard  by  any 
of  the  well-known  ministers  who  were 
present.  Similar  cases  had  occurred 
since  that  time,  and  there  were  many 
other  instances  in  which  inconvenience 
and  scandal  had  arisen  from  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  law.  He  woidd  only 
refer  to  one,  and  he  would  quote  that 
only  because  it  occurred  in  the  parish 
in  which  he  lived.  At  Abergele,  last 
spring,  arrangements  were  duly  made 
for  the  interment  of  an  old  woman  in 
humble  circumstances  ;  the  hour  was 
fixed,  the  bell  was  tolled,  and,  as  was  the 
custom  in  Wales,  a  considerable  number 
assembled  to  pay  their  last  token  of 
respect  to  the  deceased ;  but  the  curate 
— generally  very  attentive  to  his  duties 
— had  forgotten  the  engagement,  the 
vicar  not  being  at  home,  the  interment 
had  to  take  place  without  any  service, 
though  the  minister  of  the  Presbyterian 
church,  to  which  the  deceased  belonged, 
was  at  the  grave-side.  An  old  man, 
however — a  layman — ventured  to  break 
the  law,  and  to  offer  up  a  short  prayer 
before  the  friends  left  the  churchyard. 
Those,  therefore,  who  knew  the  condi- 
tion of  Wales,  and  the  feeling  of  the 
people  there,  could  readily  understand 
that  the  Welsh  were  very  anxious  to  have 
this  grievance  removed.  He  would  not 
enter  on  the  general  question — he 
thought  that  it  was  now  oeyond  the 
scope  or  the  necessity  of  argument.  His 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  had  four  times 
obtained  large  majorities  for  his  Bill  in 
the  last  Parliament,  and  in  the  present 
Conservative  House  of  Commons  ne  was 
last  year  only  beaten  by  15  votes.  The 
principle  for  which  they  contended  had 
been  adopted  by  the  House  of  Lords. 
No  one  would  venture  to  assert  that  the 
House  of  Ix)rds  was  a  revolutionary 
Body,  fond  of  innovation,  or  desirous  of 
subverting  the  Church  of  England  as  by 
law  established;  and  seeing  that  the 
House  of  Lords  had  approved   of  the 

Srinciple  of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend's 
>ill,  it  was  idle  for  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
the  opposite  side  to  say  that  it  was  a 
measure  promoted  only  by  political  Dis- 
senters, and  the  hobgoblin  which  some 
of  thom  had  conjured  up  in  the  Liberation 
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Society.  Though  the  Bill  did  not  meet 
the  views  of  many  of  those  who  sat  on 
the  Opposition  Benches  in  its  present 
shape,  still  he  hoped  it  would  be  car- 
ried, and,  with  the  assistance  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, it  would  be  properly  amended 
in  Committee,  and  be  made  a  good  and 
workable  measure.  He  was  of  opinion 
that  the  Bill  ought  to  be  passed  into  law 
as  a  measure  of  justice ;  for  it  was  not 
right  that  the  people  of  England  and 
Wales  should  oe  the  only  people  in 
Europe  who  were  not  to  be  trusted  to 
manage  orderly  and  decent  burials. 

Lord  FRANCIS  HERYEY  said,  he 
owed  some  apology  to  the  House  for  the 
part  he  had  taken  in  introducing  the 
Bill  to  the  House,  considering  that  there 
were  no  fewer  than  five  other  Bills  on 
the  subject  of  burial.     The  reason  which 
had  induced  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour)  and  him- 
self to  propose  a  Burials  Bill  was  because 
they  heartily  wished  that  the  question 
might  be  got  rid  of,  and  they  thought 
they  had  aevised   some  expedients  by 
which  the  grievance  that  was  felt  might 
be  removed.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  the  borough  of  Cambridge  TMr. 
Marten)  had  devoted  nearly  the  wnole 
of   his    speech  to   a   consideration    of 
the  question  from  a  sanitary  point  of 
view.     He  (Lord  Francis  Hervey)  him- 
self did  not  believe  that  the  Bill  now 
before  the  House  would  preclude  or  pre- 
judice in  the  slightest  degree  any  just  or 
necessary  measure  which  might  be  intro- 
duced to  deal  with  the  question  of  burials 
on  sanitary  grounds.  He  agreed  that  those 
grounds  ought  to  be  considered,  though 
not,  perhaps,  so  exclusively  as  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  seemed  to  imply. 
The    hon.  and    learned    Member    nad 
challenged  the  framer  of  the  Bill  as 
to  the  meaning  and  object  of  the  5th 
clause,  which  declared  the  extent  of  the 
right  of  sepulture.  The  explanation  was 
this.    The  hon.   and  learned  Member 
opposite  (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  had,  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  expressed  the 
opinion  that  there  existed,  by  common 
law,  a  right  to  interment  in  the  parish 
churchyard,  apart  from  the  performance 
of  the  Service  of  the  Church.    He  (Lord 
Francis  Hervey)  had  himself  made  dili- 
gent search  into  legal  authorities  ujwn 
the  question,  and  he  had  been  led  to 
think  that  the  position  assumed  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  was  an  ex- 
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ceedingly  doubtful  one.  The  case  of  *  *  the 
Queen  v.  Taylor  "had  been  cited  in  sup- 
port of  it ;  and  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  had  even,  he  be- 
lieved, gone  so  far  as  to  describe  this  case 
as  a  **  leading  case."  But  it  should  be  re- 
membered that  this  **  leading  case"  was 
never  tried,  never  argued,  and  never 
brought  to  an  issue,  though,  no  doubt, 
some  words  fell,  in  the  course  of  what 
might  be  called  a  conversation,  from 
Justice  Fortescue  which  would  appear 
to  favour  the  conclusion  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member.  The  case  was  to  be 
discovered  only  in  manuscript  in  the 
Library.  On  the  other  hand,  he  would 
cite  one  or  two  counter-authorities  — 
authorities  which  were  respectable,  and 
even  eminent.  In  the  Parson's  Coun- 
sellor, for  instanoOi  which  was  said  to 
contain  all  things  necessary  for  a  par- 
son to  know  or  to  observe,  it  was  laid 
down  that — 

"By  the  custom  of  England  eveiy  person 
(except  such  as  are  hereafter  excepte^  may  at 
this  day  be  buried  in  the  churchyara  of  the 
parish  where  he  dies.  Some  persons  are  denied 
Christian  burial,  and,  therefore,  such  persons 
are  excepted  in  what  is  said  before,  and  may 
not  be  buried  in  the  church  or  churchyard  with- 
out special  licence  from  the  bishop.** 

In  Corny n^s  Digest,  under  the  title 
**  Cemetery,"  they  were  told — 

"  By  the  custom  of  England,  every  one  (who 
shall  have  Christian  burial)  may  have  burial  in 
the  common  part  of  the  church  or  chancel.  .  .  . 
Every  person  (who  may  have  Christian  burial) 
may  have  burial  in  the  churchyard  whore  he 

dies  by  the  general  custom  of  England 

But  by  the  canon,  a  fclo-de-te  shall  not  have 
burial  in  the  church  or  churchyard  without 
a  licence  from  the  bishop  or  ordinary.  Nor  a 
man  excommunicated." 

And  Sir  John  Nicholl  said — 

"  Taking  the  context  of  the  law  ...  it  leads 
to  the  same  construction  as  the  general  import 
of  the  words — viz.,  that  burial  is  to  be  refused 
to  those  who  are  not  Christians  at  all,  .  .  .  our 
Church  knowing  no  such  indecency  as  putting 
the  bod^  into  the  consecrated  ground  without 
the  service  being  at  the  same  time  performed." 

These  were  authorities  on  which  he  re- 
lied for  showing  at  least  that  there  was 
much  more  to  be  said  on  the  other  side 
than  hon.  Gentlemen  might  suppose; 
and,  therefore,  a  clause  was  introduced 
into  this  Bill  to  meet  the  difficidty.  But 
on  the  merits,  he  and  the  supporters  of 
his  Bill  had  no  controversy  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman.  It  was 
now  very   generally   conceded  that   if 


this  right  did  not  in  strict  law  exist, 
it  ought    to  be  conceded.     There  was 
another  clause  intended    to    meet    the 
views  of  many  of  the  Clergy,   and  of 
still  more  of  the  Laity  of  the  Church  of 
England.      His    hon.     Friend    behind 
him  (Mr.  Wilbraham  Egerton)  had  ex- 
pressed an  opinion  that  some  form  of 
Christian  burial  ought  to  be  introduced 
for  those  who  had  not  been  baptized. 
He  would  find  a  clause  for  this  purpose 
in  the  Bill,  and  as  two  of  the  three  main 
provisions  of  the  Bill  obtained  the  assent 
or  acquiescence  of  his  hon.  Friend  he 
would  claim  his  vote  for  the  second  read- 
ing. It  was  proposed  by  the  1 0th  clause  of 
the  Bill  to  admit  Nonconformists  to  the 
use  of  the  burial-grounds  of  the  Church 
of  England  with  such  services  as  were 
usual  in  the  religious  society  of  which 
the  deceased  was  a  member,  in  all  cases 
where  there  was  no  other  available  ac- 
commodation for  the  bodies  of  such  de- 
ceased persons,  and  where,  at  the  same 
time,  the  question  was  not  complicated 
by  recent  or  definite  endowment  of  the 
Church  intended  expressly  for  the  bene- 
fit of  Church  people  alone.     They  drew 
that  limit,  because  it  was  one  which  had 
been  sanctioned  more  than  once  by  enact- 
ment of  the  Legislature  in  recent  years. 
He  believed  they  were  bound  to  secure 
due   regard    for   the  wishes  of  recent 
donors.      They  had    done  so,  and  the 
only  reward  they  had  got  was  that  the 
allies  of  his  hon.  Friend  had  circulated 
a  list  of  donors  who  demanded  the  re- 
jection of  the  Bill,  although  the  rights 
of  every  one  of  them  were  by  the  Bill 
expressly  secured.     His  hon.  Friend  the 
Member   for  the  University  of   Cam- 
bridge put    the    case    of   a   Dissenter 
buried  in  a  cemetery  49  years  old,  and 
within  two  miles  and  three-quarters  of 
a  burial-ground ;  but  if  his  hon.  Friend's 
opposition  to  the  Bill  were  really  founded 
upon   such   arguments,  then   he  (Lord 
Francis  Hervey)  would  ask  the  House 
to  give  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  and 
to  amend  it  in  Committee.     His  hon. 
Friend    objected    that  the  restrictions 
which  the  Bill  contained  were  so  harass* 
ing  and  vexatious  that  they  would  not 
be  accepted  by  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  ; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  they  were 
told  that  the  Bill  was  accepted  by  the 
Liberation  Society  and  by  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire.    His 
hon.  Friend  said,  in  the  first  place,  they 
had  surrendered  all  the  Church  of  Eng- 
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land  n-ished  to  retain,  and  then  turned 
round  and  said  the  Bill  waa  perfectlj 
outrageous,  becaiiae  it  gnve  ao  little  anil 
did  not  surrfudiT  a  tithe  of  what  was 
desired.  But  the  Bill  could  not  bo  a 
.  moaBure  of  prodigal  liberality  and  of  nig- 
gardly parsimony  at  the  same  time.  His 
Eon.  Friend  must  choose  which  stool  he 
would  stand  ujron.  [Mr.  Berksfore 
lIorE:  Both.]  They  all  knew  whal 
happened  to  gentlemen  who  stood  upon 
two  stools.  lie  would  now  state  why  the 
author  of  the  Bill  had  not  thought  it  right 
to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Tower  Hamlets  (Mr.  Ritchie), 
who  desired  to  follow  the  lines  of  Plun- 
kett'a  Act.  If  changes  were  to  bo  car- 
ried out,  they  ought  to  be  done  hy  force 
of  law,  and  not  by  leaving  them  to 
the  discretion  of  ministers  of  religion. 
Plunkett's  Act  was  found  insufficient  in 
Ireland,  and  was  repealed ;  and  he 
could  not  but  shrink  from  exposing  the 
Clergy  to  the  obloquy  which  the  posses- 
sion of  so  ioTtdiouB  a  privilege  would  be 
Bure  to  bring  upon  tbem.  Again,  ob- 
jection had  been  taken  to  the  word 
"  Cliristian  "  as  applied  to  the  servicoB 
in  the  churchyard,  on  the  ground  that 
it  was  vague.  But  this  objection  must 
have  boon  considered  in  "  another 
place "  by  many  of  the  most  eminent 
members  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Legal  Profession ;  and  Lord  O'Hagan, 
Lord  Selbome,  Lord  Blackburn,  Lord 
Coleridge,  and  Lord  Ilathcrley,  all  ap- 
pcnri'd  to  have  come  to  tlie  conclusiim 
tiiat  there  wa;^  no  extraordinary  difllculty 
ill  interpreting  the  words  "Christian 
servicfs.  Then  it  was  said  this  was 
culled  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge,  and 
they  were  called  upon  to  resist  the  Bill 
as  the  introduction  to  "Disestablish- 
ment," and  some  Members  of  the  Epis- 
copal Bench  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to 
liken  their  position  to  the  Greeks  fight- 
ing at  Thermopylte.  For  his  own  part, 
hu  did  not  like  so  ominous  and  sioister  a 
suggestion.  Tliermopylee  was  a  splendid 
disaster  ?  He  feared  that  if  they  were 
to  listen  to  their  right  rev.  Friends,  they 
might  find  that  while  they  were  fighting 
the  battle  of  the  Church,  receiving  and 

Siving  hard  knocks,  from  and  to  their 
'onconformist  opponents,  some  Malian 
scout  might  point  out  a  path,  say 
through  Hateham  or  Holborn,  by  wliich 
t)iG  enemy  would  pass  through  to  Dis- 
establishment, and  they  would  thus 
eufFer  entire  and  total  defeat.  Hu  would 
Lord  Franeit  Servey 
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ask  hie  political  Friends    vhere    they 
supposed  the   strength  of  the  Church, 
Considered  as  an  Establishment,  to  he? 
He  did  not  conceive  that    the    position 
of  the  Church  rested  upon  the  posses- 
sion of  exclusive  privilege  or  the  pre- 
scrvalion  of  professional  di^poitj ;  their 
strength    rested  upon    popul&r    esteem 
and  upon  the  sympathy  and  apprecia- 
tion with  wliich  the  work  of  the  Oiurch 
was  ragorded  amongst  the  mass  of  the 
people.     He  did  not  believe  that  the 
opposition  of  the  Clet^  and  others  to 
this  Bill  was  sympathized  with  andappre- 
ciated  by  the  bulk  of  what  he  might  f  H 
"unattached    Christians"  in  the  large 
towns.     He  beliered  that  the  Church  of 
England,  if  wisdom   guided  her  ooun- 
cils,  had  a  great  future  before  her,  and 
that  the  mass  of  English  artizans  would 
not  prove  hostile  to  the  Church  so  long 
as   the   Church  not    only    upheld    the 
standard    of    a    vigorous    and    healthy 
energy,  but  also  displayed  a  charitable, 
benignant,  and  tolerant  spirit.     He  be- 
lieved that  the  "common  people"  were 
utterly  unable  to  understand  for  what 
reason  it  was   that  the  Cle:^y   of  the 
Church  of  Elngland  so  persistently  re- 
fused   to   grant    their  Dissenting    bre- 
thren the  right  to  lay  their  dead  in  the 
churchyard  of  the  parish  with  such  de- 
cent and  Christian  services  as  their  reU- 
gious  usages  might  sanction ;    and    he 
believed  that  by  Buch  refusal  they  were 
gradually  estranging  the  feelings  with 
which  the  working  classes  regarded  the 
Cliurch.    Before  sitting  down,  he  would 
quote  the  words  of  one  justly  considered 
a  high  authority  on  matters  concerning 
the  Church    of  England,  though   they 
were  not  spoken  with  reference  to  the 
present  subject  of  debate.     These  words 

"What  ahaJl  we  gain  if  w«  adhere  to  the 
principle  of 'No  aurrender  '  upon  the  sabjectt 
That  IB  tho  question,  which  you  murt  answer  by 
I'lnkin^  at  it  in  the  light  of  tho  drcamBtAncMM 
the  time.  You  must  loolt  not  onlj-  to  the  diqWK 
sition  of  the  nation  out-of-doors,  but  at  Ou> 
fuurso  of  cvoata  in  this  Houee,  the  jnindple* 
iijion  which  partiea  guide  their  movementa,  and 
tho  laws  by  which  public  men  regulate  their 
conduct :  nnd  looking  to,  and  baring  reeard  to, 
Jill  tbcao  thinge,  I  am  bounii  to  lay,  taking  the 
most  impartial  view  I  can  upon  tho  eabject,  I 
do  not  think  the  Church  will  gain  anyUiuig  hy 
prolonging  thia  oonteat.  I  do  not  conceal  for  a 
moment  tho  reluctance  with  which  I  give  up  any- 
thing which  the  Church  poaaeaeoa;  but  I  am  bound 
to  took  to  both  aides  of  the  question,  and  not  to 
content  mysi^If  with  stolid  opposition,  and  nrfuaa 
to  give  wuy  to  that  tendency  by  which  it  mbbbu 
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to  mo  HO  many  of  us  aro  apt  to  be  affected,  of 
pursuing  for  many  years  a  8te<uly  obstruction 
and  then  paving  way  to  an  unreasonable  panic. 
T  think,  therefore,  it  is  wiser  to  accept  the 
terms  now  offered,  because  I  am  dwtinctly  of 
opinion  that  we  may  go  further  and  fare  worse." 
— [3  Uanaai'd,  cxc.  970.] 

Tliese  were  the  opinions  of  Lord  Salis- 
bury, spoken  when  he  was  Lord  Cran- 
Ixirne  in  that  House  on  the  Church 
Hates  Ab(jlition  Bill.  The  words  were 
applicable  without  the  alteration  of  a 
letter  to  the  present  question.  They 
had  a  chance  now  before  them  of  set- 
tling the  question  with  dignity ;  but 
if  they  went  further  they  would  fare 
worse.  In  a  few  years  this  question 
would  be  settled.  It  would  not  be  settled 
on  a  basis  of  *'  No  Surrender ;  "  it  would 
be  settled  on  a  basis  of  sacrifice,  and  it 
rested  with  those  who  sat  upon  those — 
the  Ministerial — Benches  to  say  whether 
they  would  accept  the  best  they  could 
get  under  the  circumstances,  so  that  the 
sacrifice  should  be  as  little  as  possible, 
while  it  should  be  adequate  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  case. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  that  it 
would  not  be  respectful  to  the  House, 
or  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour),  if  the  Govern- 
ment, however  inadequately  represented 
by  him  (Mr.  Talbot),  were  silent  on  the 
ijuestion,  or  if  a  Representative  of  the 
University  of  Oxford  did  not  make  its 
voice  hoard  on  this  Bill.  He  would 
endeavour  to  lay  before  the  House 
the  grounds  on  which  he  thought  they 
would  be  justified  in  refusing  their 
assent  to  this  Bill.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  his  noble  Friend  who 
npokelast  (Lord  Francis  Ilervey)  was  a 
little  injudicious  in  one  of  the  passing 
allusions  he  had  made.  His  noble 
Friend  iiad  alluded — as  he  called  it — to 
the  **  splendid  disaster"  of  Thermopyleo ; 
but  surely  ho  could  not  have  foraotton 
that  that  splendid  disaster  was  due  to 
treason  in  the  camp.  The  noble  Lord 
had  also  told  them,  on  the  authority  of 
the  noble  and  learned  authorities  in  the 
other  House,  that  no  difficulty  would 
arise  on  the  interpretation  of  the  words 
*  *  services  of  a  solemn  and  Christian 
character."  But  he  would  point  out  to 
his  noble  Friend  that  the  objection  to 
those  words  was  not  only  £hat  they 
were  vague,  but  that  they  were  unjust. 
If  they  were  going  to  settle  this  ques- 
tion, why  were  they  goin^  to  settle  it 
only  on  behalf  of  Christians?    There 


were  those  who  differed  from  the  Estab- 
lished Church  even  more  widely  than 
any  Christians  whatever,  and  that  was 
not  the  place  in  which  thoy  could  ignore 
the  existence  of  the  Jews.  It  would 
certainly  be  a  much  greater  sacrifice  to 
make  the  Jews  listen  to  a  Christian  ser- 
vice than  it  would  be  to  any  Nonconfor- 
mist to  listen  to  the  Burial  Service  of  the 
Church  of  England ;  and  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hertford  could  not 
say  they  had  quite  settled  the  matter  as 
long  as  they  only  dealt  with  Christians 
of  the  various  denominations.  He  con- 
gratulated his  hon.  Friend  on  the  re- 
spectful consideration  which  had  been 
given  to  this  attempt  to  settle  this 
question.  He  (Mr.  Talbot)  also  liad 
tried  his  hand  in  the  matter,  and  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan)  took  care  that  he  did  not  go 
very  far.  He  had  had  some  difficulty 
even  in  being  allowed  to  withdraw  his 
Bill  in  1876.  The  Government,  also, 
must  envy  the  hon.  Member  for  Hert- 
ford, because  they,  too,  two  years  ago, 
made  an  attempt  to  legislate  on  the 
question ;  but  those  proposals  did  not 
meet  with  a  respectful  hearing.  There 
was  a  great  gathering  of  Nonconformist 
deputies,  and  the  measure  was  denounced 
as  a  monstrous  invasion  of  the  rights 
of  conscience  and  tlie  liberty  of  the  sub- 
ject, when  they  attempted  to  deal  with 
this  as  a  sanitary  question.  His  hon. 
Friend  had,  however,  been  supported 
by  both  sides  of  the  House;  but  he 
would  ask  him  to  consider  how  the  Bill 
was  received,  and  by  whom.  On  the 
10th  of  February  of  the  present  year 
the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society  passed  the  following  resolu- 
tion : — 

*''  That,  aa  the  Bill  of  Mr.  Balfour  rccoguizcs 
the  right  of  pariahioners  to  have  other  burial 
services  in  churchyards  than  that  of  the  Church 
of  England,  and  is  objectionable  only  as  far  as 
it  limits  the  exercise  of  that  right,  the  second 
reading  may  be  assented  to,  with  a  view  to 
proposing,  in  Committee,  such  Amendments  as 
will  secure  the  results  aimed  at  by  the  Bill  of 
Mr.  Osborne  Morgan.** 

Support  of  that  kind  must  make  them 
look  upon  the  Bill  with  some  suspicion. 
The  Liberation  Society  was  not  an  un- 
known or  uninfluential  body.  They 
knew  that  the  Liberation  Society  aimed 
at  the  separation  of  Church  and  State, 
or,  as  they  expressed  it,  "  the  liberation 
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of  the  Church  from  State  control  ;"  and 
if  he  (Mr.  Talbot)  wanted  to  liberate  the 
Church  from  the  control  of  the  State,  he 
would  go  and  ask  their  assistance  ;  but 
until  that  time  arrived,  he  preferred  to 
take  on  this  question  the  opinions  and 
authority  of  Churchmen.  Now,  what 
did  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Denbighshire  say?  In  his  speech  to 
his  constituents  at  Wrexham  on  January 
6,  1879,  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man thus  expressed  his  intention  of 
supporting  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  Friend — 

**  lleforring  to  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill,  which  this 
year  had  precedence  in  point  of  time  over  his 
own,  he  said  that  by  admitting  Nonconformists 
to  the  parish  churchyards  under  certain  re- 
strictions, it  virtually  conceded  the  principle 
for  which  ho  had  himself  so  long  contended. 
Ho  thought,  therefore,  the  proper  course  would 
bo  to  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  BUI, 
and  to  amend  it  in  Committee  by  rejecting 
limitations  under  which  Nonconformists  could 
never  rest,  and  which,  it  was  fair  to  say,  the 
author  of  the  Bill  did  not  regard  as  vital  to  his 
Bill.  If  this  was  done — and  it  could  bo  done 
by  a  few  strokes  of  the  pen — there  would  bo 
no  difference  between  Mr.  Balfour's  Bill  and 
his  own."— [TVie"  Times,  January  7,  1879.] 

How  did  he  know  that  his  hon.  Friend 
did  not  consider  these  limitations  as 
vit£il  ?  Had  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  been  in  secret  con- 
clave with  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Hertford? 

Mr.  BALFOUE:  There  is  no  autho- 
rity whatever  for  the  statement  to  which 
my  hon.  Friend  has  just  referred,  as  to 
what  I  regarded  as  being  vital  in  my 
measure,  and  I  am  sure  my  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  opposite  will  confirm 
that  statement. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  morgan  :  I  quoted 
from  a  letter  written  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hertford  to  The  Daily  News. 

Mr.  J.  G.  TALBOT  said,  he  would 
leave  it  to  the  two  hon.  Gentlemen  to 
settle  the  matter  between  themselves. 
If  there  was  any  secret  communication 
between  his  hon.  Friend  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman,  he  did  not  know 
how  far  it  had  gone.  But  if  the  case 
was  as  stated,  and  if  the  Amendments 
of  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
were  agreed  to,  there  would  be  practi- 
cally no  diflerence  between  his  own  Bill 
and  that  now  before  the  House.  If 
those  Bills  were  the  same,  hd  would 
wish  to  know  how  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hertford  coidd  suppose  that 
the  Conservative  Government,  and  the 
Conservative   Party,  could    give    their 

Mr.  J,  G.  Talbot 


sanction  to  it.      Something  had    been 
said  about  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge. 
He  (Mr.  Talbot)  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  he    opposed  the  Bill,  because  he 
thought  it    was  the   thin  end   of    the 
wedge  of  Disestablishment,  and  because 
he  knew  there  was  a  thick  end  outside. 
If  he  saw  the  thin  end  of  a  wedge  under 
his  window,  he  would  strongly  object, 
and  he  would  endeavour  to  remove  the 
wedge  with  all  the  force  he  could  com- 
mand.    He  did  not  deny  that  there  was 
a  grievance  in  the  matter ;  but  he  said 
it  was  an  infinitesimal  grievance,   and 
it  was  one  which  was  daily  diminish- 
ing,   and  if   hon.   Gentlemen  opposite 
would  have  allowed  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment to  proceed  with  the  BiUs  they 
had  introduced,  and  to  settle  the  ques- 
tion as  it  was  proposed  to  settle  it,  the 
grievance  might,  he  would  not  say  en- 
tirely, but  at  least  very  greatly,  have 
been  removed.     But  there  was  no  dis- 
position on  the  part  of  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite  to  settle  the  matter  by   com- 
promise in  a  satisfactory   manner.     As 
soon  as   any  proposal   was  introduced 
from  that  side  of  the  House,  unless  it 
was  an  entire  surrender  of  principle,  it 
was  at  once  attacked  by  hon.  Gentlemen 
opposite.      What  they    really   wanted 
was  a   triumph  over  the   Church,  and 
ultimately  its  Disestablishment.     That 
was  the  more  abimdantly  shown  by  the 
Amendments  which  had  been  put  down 
by  those  who  wore  now  really  support- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  Bill.     He 
could  not  understand  how  hon.  Gentle- 
men on  the  other  side  of  the   House, 
whom  he  knew  to  be  attached  members 
of  the  Church   of  England,  could  make 
common  cause  with  those  whose  avowed 
wish  was  to  put  it  down ;  but  that  was 
so.      Until  there  was  an  alteration,    he 
did  not  see  how  the  Government  could 
be  expected  to  help  any  measure  such 
as  that  now   before   the  House.      He 
asked  liis  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hertford  whether  this  Bill   was  likely 
to  be  regarded   as  a  settlement  of  the 
question  r     The   proposal  to  permit  an 
interment  without   any  religious  cere- 
mony had  been  described  as  the  **  burial 
of  a  dog,''  and  would  certainly  not  be 
accepted  as  a  settlement  of  the  gpriev- 
ance  complained   of;  while  to  bury    a 
disbeliever  in  God  or  in  revealed  reli- 
gion  with   a    Christian   ceremony   was 
a  mockery  so  dreadful  as  to  be  equally 
abhorrent  to  both  the  relatives  of  the 
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deceased  and  Christians.  If  it  were 
passed,  there  would  certainly  be  a  de- 
mand for  amendment  on  a  great  many 
points  in  the  clauses.  Not  edone  would 
Jews  be  opposed  to  it,  but  those  per- 
sons who,  unfortunately,  were  in  an- 
tagonism to  all  revealed  religion,  and 
who  would  not  wish  to  have  their  bodies 
committed  to  the  ground  with  any  kind 
of  Christian  ceremonial.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Flint  Boroughs  (Mr.  Roberts) 
had  said  there  was  a  wide  difference 
between  the  number  of  signatures  of  the 
Clergy  and  those  of  the  Laity  attached  to 
the  Declaration  which  had  been  drawn 
up  against  the  Burials  Bill,  the  sig- 
natures of  the  Laity  being  comparatively 
few  compared  with  those  of  the  Clergy. 
The  hon.  Member,  however,  could  not 
have  paid  much  attention  to  the  history 
of  that  document,  if  he  did  not  know 
that  the  Laity  who  signed  it  were  men  of 
a  representative  character,  and  there 
had  been  no  attempt  to  canvass  for  sig- 
natures among  the  Laity.  The  noble 
Lord  who  led  the  Opposition  (the  Mar- 
quess of  Hartington)  had  used  language 
upon  the  subject  in  his  speech  at  Liver- 
pool in  the  present  month,  which  he 
(Mr.  Talbot)  thought  were  remarkable. 
The  noble  Lord  said — 

"  You  know  that  we  are  pledged  to  religious 
equality.  Although  I  may  not  attach  to  that 
phrase  so  wide  a  significance  as  is  attached  to 
it  by  some  of  our  friends  who  sit  near  mo,  yet 
I  think  I  may  say  that  the  Liberal  Party  as  a 
whole  is  pledged  to  remove  aU  ciWl  disabilities 
which  weigh  upon  any  part  of  the  people  in 
respect  of  their  religious  opinions,  and  to  repeal 
tliose  laws,  for  instance,  which  affect  burial, 
which  are  felt  by  our  Nonconformist  fellow- 
countrymen  to  be  an  injustice,  a  grievance,  and 
a  social  stigma." 

He  would  ask  the  noble  Lord  whether, 
in  considering  the  question,  he  was  not 
impressed  by  the  feeling  that  it  was 
the  social  stigma  which  was  the 
sting  of  the  whole  Nonconformist  griev- 
ance? He  did  not  believe  that  the 
Nonconformists  looked  on  this  as  an  in- 
j  ustice.  [  Crie8  of  *  *  Yes,  yes ! "]  Well, 
perhaps,  they  might  consider  it  as  a 
wrong  or  a  grievance  ;  but  he  would  put 
it  to  the  House  whether  there  were  not 
two  sides  to  the  grievance?  Many  of 
the  churchyards  were  given  to  the 
Church  by  persons  who  wished  the 
Services  of  the  Church  of  England  alone 
to  be  performed  in  them,  and  would  not 
they  feel  an  injustice  if  the  Bill  were 
passed  ?    He  could  not  help  feeling  great 


regret  that  it  was  upon  social  grounds 
that  this  matter  pressed  upon  the  feel- 
ings of  Nonconformists ;  but  surely  this 
was  a  little  unworthy  of  the  great  body 
of  Nonconformists?  The  history  of  Eng- 
land spoke  to  the  honour  of  the  Non- 
conformists.' There  was  a  time  when 
the  Nonconformists  considered  it  a  high 
privilege  to  give  up  all  the  advantages 
they  possessed,  and  when  they  did  not 
mind  going  out  into  the  wilderness,  be- 
cause they  disapproved  of  what  was 
being  done,  and  because  they  conscien- 
tiously objected  to  the  doctrines  and  dis- 
cipline of  the  Church  of  England.  He 
honoured  the  Nonconformists  who  acted 
in  that  manner ;  but  when  he  heard  so 
much  about  privileges  and  social  stigma, 
he  did  not  regard  that  as  a  very  noble 
way  of  looking  at  the  question.  It 
was  painful  to  him  to  take  any  part  in 
opposition  to  an  hon.  Friend  whom  he 
so  highly  esteemed  as  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hertford  ;  but  he  had  a  long- 
cherished  conviction  that  the  connection 
between  the  Church  and  the  State  had 
been  the  origin  of  untold  and  increasing 
blessings  to  this  country,  and  it  was  be- 
cause he  felt  that  the  proposition  of  his 
hon.  Friend,  however  well-intended, 
really  went  to  weaken  and  ultimately 
destroy  that  connection,  that  he  asked 
the  House  not  to  assent  to  the  second 
reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MORGAN  said,  his 
name  had  been  so  often  and  so  point- 
edly referred  to  during  the  debate  that 
he  wished  to  state  frankly  what  course 
he  intended  to  take  in  regard  to  the  Bill. 
But,  first,  let  him  congratulate  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  BaKour)  on  the  courage, 
as  well  as  the  ability,  which  he  had 
shown  in  grappling  with  this  difficult 
and  delicate  problem.  He  would  only 
add  that,  should  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Bill  eventuate  in  the  satisfactory  settle- 
ment of  a  difficulty  which  he  (Mr.  Os- 
borne Morgan)  had  spent  nine  or  ten 
years  in  trying  to  solve,  no  one  would 
rejoice  more  heartily  than  himself.  As 
to  the  last  speech  they  had  heard  (Mr. 
Talbot's),  it  contained  one  argument, 
and  one  argument  only,  against  the  Bill. 
The  Government  were  going  to  vote 
against  the  Bill  because  he  (Mr;  Osborne 
Morgan)  was  going  to  vote  for  it.  That 
was  an  argument  which  it  was  rather 
difficidt  for  him  to  answer.  Nor  was  he 
going  to  follow  his  noble  Friend  (Lord 
Francis  Hervey)  into  his  abstruse  legal 
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argument  on  the  question  of  the  parish- 
ioner's right.  lie  would  only  ask  him 
one  question — Had  ho  overheard  of  Lord 
Stowell  ?  Because  Lord  Stowell  had 
laid  down  the  law  on  this  subject  in  these  . 
words —  ' 

**  Ev(?rv  parishioner  han  a  right  to  interment 
in  the  paiij^h  clmrchyard  without  the  leave  of 
the  incumbent."  i 

Surely  that  ought  to  settle  the  question,  i 
Well,  then,  the  law   having,    as   Lord  j 
iStowell  and,    indeed,  as   this  Bill  em-  j 
phatieally  declared,    made  the  church- 
yard the  burial  place  of  every  parishioner, 
irrespective  of  Church  or  creed,  did  it  i 
not  follow  that  in  a  free   country  the 
burial  ought  to  be  allowed  to  take  place  : 
with  the   ceremonies  which  were  most  i 
in  harmony  with  the  professions  of  the  i 
dead  man  and,  above  all,  with  the  wishes  ■ 
and  sentiments  of  the  mourners  ?   They,  \ 
and  not  the  clergyman,  were  the  persons 
for   whoso  consolation  the  service   was 
intended  ;  and  surely  it  was  only  reason- 
able to  allow  them  to  be  consoled  in 
their  own  way.     That  was  the  whole  of 
their  contention.     lion.   Gentlemen  op- 
posite,   on   the  other   hand,    contended 
that  the  law,  having  several  centuries 
ago  secured  to  every  baptized  person  the 
privilege  of  being  buried  with  a  certain 
ceremony  which    was    then  universally 
accepted,  you  ought  to  continue  to  force 
that  privilege  upon  those  who  had  long 
since  ceased  to  desire  it,  or  if  it  were 
dispensed  with,  then  that  you  ought  not 
to  allow  any  sorvit(»  nt  all.     Well,  then, 
those  being  tlie  two  ]>rinciplo8  for  which 
tliey  were  respectiv«'ly  contending,  what 
was  the  principle  of  that  Bill  ?     If  they 
h>oked  to  tho  2nd  sub-section  of  Clause  6, 
they  would  find  it  provided  that  at  the 
option  of  the  mourners  the  burial  might 
take  place 

**  Without  the  performance  therein  of  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England,  hut 
with  such  relipninus  service  or  ceremony  as  is 
a^reeuhle  with  the  uaa^a»8  of  the  relipious  society 
(oth«*r  than  the  Church  of  England)  of  which 
the  deceased  person  at  the  time  of  his  death  was 
a  member." 

Why,  that  was  the  very  thing  for  which 
he  had  been  sti-uggling  for  the  last  nine 
years ;  and  that  being  so,  he  felt  bound 
to  vote  for  the  second  reading.  No  doubt 
there  were  things  in  tlie  Bill  to  which 
he  objected ;  but  he  had  always  under- 
stood that  if  a  jM  ember  approved  the 
general  principle  of  a  Bill  and  objected 
to  certain  clauses,  his  proper  course  was 

Mr.  Othorne  Morgan 


to  vote  for  the  second  reading,  aud  then, 
wlien  the  Bill  got  into  Committee,  to 
endeavour  to  expunge  the  objectionable 
clauses,  and  that  was  exactly  what  ho 
proposed  to  do.  He  objected  to  the 
service  being  made  to  depend  on  the 
*' usages**  of  the  religious  society  of 
which  the  deceased  was  a  member.  The 
word  **  usage,**  it  had  been  well  said, 
was  one  of  the  most  expensive  words  in 
the  English  language,  and  never  ouffht 
to  be  introduced  into  a  well-drawn  Act 
of  Parliament.  Besides,  the  ceremony 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  depend  on  the 
creed  or  church  of  the  deceased,  but  on 
the  wishes  of  the  mourners,  for  whose 
benefit  it  really  was  intended.  As  the 
Bill  stood,  if  the  deceased  had  been  a 
member  of  no  religious  body,  or  by 
reason  of  tender  age,  or  for  any  other 
reason,  had  remained  unbaptized,  the 
Bill  would  not  apply,  and  such  scand^s 
as  the  Akenham  burial  case  would  go 
on  unchecked.  He  should,  therefore, 
move  in  Committee  to  amend  the  Gth 
clause,  by  giving  the  right -to  select  the 
service  or  ceremony  to  the  persons  who 
had  charge  of  the  burial.  As  to  the 
1 0th  clause,  he  objected  tu  it  in  Mo. 
Why  were  the  words  of  a  **  solemn  aud 
Cliristian  character**  introduced?  After 
more  than  25  years*  experience  of  ser- 
vices in  the  unconsecrated  portions  of 
cemeteries,  surely  such  a  limitation,  if 
it  could  be  justified  as  a  matter  of  right 
— which  he  denied — was  unnecessary. 
The  Ist  sub-section  would  exclude  tho 
operation  of  the  Bill  in  some  5,000  out 
of  tho  13,000  parishes  in  England  aud 
Wales  in  which  the  churchyard  was  still 
open,  so  that  his  hon.  Friend  would  be 
giving  a  boon  with  one  hand  aud  taking 
away  half  of  it  with  the  other.  But  be- 
sides this,  the  sub-section  involved  a  fal- 
lacy. It  assumed  a  principle  hitherto 
unknown  to  English  law — that  the  donor 
of  land  for  a  public  purpose  could  re- 
servo  to  himseli'  the  right  to  dictate  to 
the  Legislature  the  way  in  which  the 
purpose  was  to  be  carried  out.  The 
donors  might,  if  they  pleased,  have 
given  the  land  to  private  persons  to  be 
held  in  trust  to  permit  the  burial  of 
Episcopalians  therein,  in  which  case 
they  would  have  been,  like  Noncon* 
formist  burial-grounds,  private  property, 
and  no  one  would  have  sought  to  inter- 
fere with  them.  In  fact,  as  stated  by 
Sir  John  Audry,  in  a  letter  to  Ths  Oumt'^ 
dian  last  year — 
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'^The  complaint  of  the  donors  of  land  for 
churchyards  has  a  colour  of  equity,  but  it  is 
only  a  colour.  If  thoy  gave  their  land  for 
churchyards,  they  gave  it  for  all  to  which  the 
churchyards  are  liable,  and  they  cannot  repu- 
diate the  gift  because  thoy  had  not  anticipated 
all  its  legal  consequences." 

But  in   some    cases  the   land  for  the 
churchyard  had  been  given  by  Noncon- 
formists— a  notable   instance  of   which 
occurred  in  a  parish  close  to  that  in  which 
he  had   spent  many  years  of  his  life, 
where  tlie  churchyard  had  been  enlarged 
by   land   given  for  the  purpose  by  a 
Unitarian.     When  the  donor  died,  his 
family  naturally  felt  it  a  hardship  that 
he  should  not  be  allowed  to  be  buried 
by  his  own  minister  in  his  own  land. 
But  this  injustice  would  be  perpetuated 
by  the  10th  clause.     He  objected  to  the 
clause  on  the  further  and  broader  ground 
that  it  would  create  side  by  side  two 
classes    of   churchyards,  one  of  which 
would  be  open  and  the  other  closed  to 
Nonconformists.      Nay,   more ;    in    the 
same  churchyard   one  part    might   be 
open  and  the  other  closed,  or,  as  pointed 
out  by  the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope),  a  churchyard  might  be  open  one 
day  and,  in  consequence  of  a  gift  of  a 
piece  of  land  some  two  miles  distant,  it 
might  be   closed    the  next.     On  these 
grounds,  he  would  move  in  Committee 
to  omit  the  clause  altogether;  and  he 
felt  so  strong  on  the  question  that,  if  he 
failed  in  his  attempt,  he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  join  the   hon.   Member  (Mr. 
Beresford   Hope)   in    endeavouring    to 
reject  the  Bill  on  the  third  reading.  But 
with  these  Amendments  the  Bill  was  his 
own  Bill.     It  was  a  cstse  of  *'  Shake- 
speare and  I  thought  of  the  same  thing," 
only  this  time  he  thought  he  might  say, 
'*  I  thought  of  it  first."     Still  the  Bill 
was  an  honest  Bill,  and  in  this  respect 
differed  from  the  other  14  Bills  which, 
since  1870,  had  been  brought  in  from 
the  opposite  side  of  the  House  for  the 
purpose,  not  of  solving  the  difficulty,  but 
of  evading  it.     What  was   the   use  of 
offering  cemeteries  to  people  who  did  not 
want  them?    If  the  Report,  which  he 
moved  for  and  obtained  two  years  and 
a-half  ago,  showed  anything,  it  showed 
that  the  people  of  England  did  not  love 
those  new-fangled  cemeteries;   for,   at 
the  rate  at  which  they  were  being  con- 
structed, it  would  take  304  years  to  close 
all  the  churchyards  in    England    and 
Wales.    They  loved  the  old  churchyard, 


endeared  to  them  by  its  solemn  memo- 
ries and  its  revered  associations,  the 
rugged  yew  trees  under  which 

"  The  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet  sleep." 

And  to  say  that  any  man,  much  less  any 
minister  of  religion,  could  wish  to  enter 
that  hallowed  spot  for  the  purpose  of 
desecrating  it,  would  be  a  calumny  if  it 
were  not  an  absurdity.  As  an  instance 
of  the  feeling  in  favour  of  keeping  up 
the  churchyard  instead  of  constructing  a 
cemetery,  he  instanced  the  case  of  the 
parish  of  Islip,  where,  the  churchyard 
being  full,  the  adjoining  landowners  had 
offered  to  enlarge  it,  and  the  following 
Memorial  had  been  presented  to  the 
Bural  Dean  of  the  district  by  the  Bector 
on  behalf  of  the  parish  :^- 

**  (1 .)  The  feeling  of  the  parishioners  is  unani- 
mous that  the  (for  us^  heavy  expenses  of 
making  the  ground  availaolo  by  levelling,  plant- 
ing, bmlding  walls,  should  be  defrayed  out  of 
the  rates,  and  not  be  left  to  voluntary  subscrip- 
tion. 

**  (2.)  The  feeling  is  uqually  unanimous  against 
turning  the  new  g^und  into  a  cemetery,  both 
on  account  of  the  extra  cost  involved,  and  also 
because  it  would  perpetuate  in  the  veiy  centre 
of  the  villages,  so  that  aU  could  see,  those  re- 
ligious differences  which  sometimes  divide  even 
families. 

'*  (3.)  There  remains,  therefore,  but  one  course, 
concerning  which  once  more  there  is  no  differ- 
ence of  opinion — that  the  ground  should  be  con- 
verted into  a  churchyard  at  the  expense  of  the 
parish,  but  that  access  should  be  given  to  re- 
ligious ministers  of  all  denominations  to  per- 
form the  burial  service  over  all  persons  whose 
friends  desire  it. 

"  (4.)  We  have  no  choice,  therefore,  but  to 
wait,  at  any  inconvenience,  and  possibly  danger, 
till  Parliament  sees  fit  to  confer  upon  villages 
the  power  of  extending  their  churchyards,  sub- 
ject to  this  equitable  condition,  as  before  stated. 
That  I  am  fairly  representing  the  opinion  of  the 
people  of  Islip  I  have  no  doubt  whatever. 


"  Dec.  7, 1878. 


"  Thomas  W.  Fowlb, 

Rector  of  Islip." 


He  had  no  doubt  that  Memorial  fairly 
expressed  the  opinion  of  nineteen-twen- 
tieths  of  the  rural  Laity  of  England. 
But  did  it  represent  the  opinions  of  the 
rural  Clergy  ?  Unfortunately,  this  was 
a  subject  on  which  there  existed  the 
greatest  possible  divergence  of  opinion 
between  the  Clergy  and  Laity,  as  was 
shown  by  the  famous  Memorial  against 
Lord  Harro why's  Clause,  which,  in  a  few 
weeks,  had  received  the  signatures  of 
15,000  clergymen  ;  but,  although  it  was 
hawked  about  the  country,  and  no  pains 
spared  to  obtain  lay  signatures,    each 
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clergyman  could  do  little  more  than 
obtain  two  laymen — presumably  his  own 
churchwardens — to  affix  their  names  to 
it.  The  fact  was  the  Laity  of  England 
were  becoming  ashamed  of  the  opposi- 
tion which  was  offered  to  his  Bill.  They 
were  ashamed  of  being  told,  when  they 
went  to  Austria  or  Russia,  or  even  to 
Turkey,  that  England  on  this  question 
was  lagging  behind  the  most  bigoted 
countries  in  Europe.  Why,  Cyprus  was 
miles  ahead  of  us  in  this  matter.  The 
other  day  an  English  soldier  was  buried 
in  one  of  the  parish  churchyards  of  the 
Greek  Church  in  Cyprus.  Now,  if  a 
Greek  sailor  had  happened  to  die  in  a 
rural  parish  in  England,  everybody  knew 
that  he  could  only  have  been  buried  by 
an  Anglican  clergyman  with  the  rites  of 
the  Anglican  Church.  But  what  took 
place  in  Cyprus?  Why,  the  Burial 
Service  of  the  English  Church  was  con- 
ducted by  an  English  chaplain.  A  Greek 
priest  was  present,  but  the  only  part  he 
took  in  the  service  was  to  bless  the  grave  ! 
Well  now,  he  really  thought  that  poor 
Greek  priest  might  have  taught  a  lesson 
of  Christian  charity  to  many  an  Anglican 
Bishop  ;  and  if  the  acquisition  of  fhat 
unfortunate  Island  should  lead  us  to 
assimilate  our  Burial  Laws  to  those  of 
other  and  more  barbarous  countries,  he, 
for  one,  would  feel  almost  disposed  to 
condone  the  means  by  which  it  was  ac- 
quired. He  deeply  regretted  the  course 
which  the  Government  had  thought 
proper  to  take.  They  had  thrown  away 
a  great  opportunity.  They  might  grace- 
fully have  made  to  one  of  their  own 
supporters  a  concession  which  they  had 
always  refused  to  make  to  himself.  By 
so  doing,  they  would  undoubtedly  have 
earned  the  gratitude  of  the  Noncon- 
formist bodies.  But,  paradoxical  as  it 
might  seem,  the  Nonconformist  bodies 
were  not  the  religious  bodies  which  were 
most  deeply  interested  in  the  settlement 
of  this  question.  Strong  in  the  justice 
of  their  claim,  they  could  afford  to  wait. 
They  knew  that  their  ultimate  triumph 
was  secure,  and  that  the  longer  it  was 
delayed  the  more  complete  it  would  be. 
But  what  about  the  Church  of  England? 
One  thing  was  absolutely  certain — that 
the  prolonged  agitation  of  this  question 
was  doing  incalculable  mischief  to  that 
Church,  and  was  more  than  anything 
else  hastening  its  downfall.  If  the  Go- 
vernment chose  to  play  into  the  hands 
of  the  Liberation  Society,  it  was  not  for 

Mr.  Osborne  Morgan 


him  to  thwart  them.  But  had  they  for- 
gotten the  solemn  warning  uttered  two 
years  ago  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury, when  he  entreated  the  House  of 
Lords  to  remember  that  the  most  vital 
interests  of  the  Church  of  England  de- 
manded that  this  question  should  be 
settled  at  once  and  for  ever  ?  And  how, 
then,  could  it  be  settled  ?  Did  any  man 
with  a  head  upon  his  shoulders,  and 
with  eyes  in  his  head,  believe  that  it 
could  be  settled  in  any  other  way  than 
upon  the  lines  of  this  Bill?  Why,  if 
every  one  of  those  14  Bills  to  which  he 
had  already  alluded  were  passed  to- 
morrow, they  would  not  advance  the 
settlement  of  this  problem — no,  not  by 
one  single  inch !  And  it  was  just  be- 
cause he  saw  in  this  Bill  an  honest 
attempt  to  effect  that  settlement  that  he 
would  give  to  the  second  reading  his 
humble  but  hearty  support. 

Earl  PERCY  understood  that  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  who  had  just 
spoken  supported  this  Bill  not  with  the 
view  of  carrying  it,  but  in  order  that  he 
might  be  enabled  really  to  pass  his  own 
measure.  He  should  like  to  know  how 
the  hon.  Member  (Mr.  Balfour)  and  his 
other  hon.  Friends  who  supported  the 
Bill  felt,  when  they  were  given  to  un- 
derstand that,  in  so  doing,  they  were 
only  playing  into  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan)  ?  What  object  could  they  have 
in  trying  to  force  this  measure  on  the 
House  ?  The  second  reading  could  only 
be  carried  by  the  assistance  of  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen opposite ;  and  when  they  got  it 
in  Committee  they  would  reject  the 
saving  clauses  on  which  his  hon.  Friends 
relied.  It  was  hopeless  to  attempt  to 
conciliate  the  Liberationists  by  conces- 
sions. The  question  whether  there  was 
a  real  grievance  to  be  remedied  had 
been  already  so  fully  discussed  that  it 
was  hardly  worth  while  now  \}  enter 
upon  it ;  but  it  had  been  said  that  even 
if  there  were  only  a  supposed  grievance 
on  the  part  of  Dissenters,  still  it  was 
the  duty  of  the  House  to  remove  it. 
But  there  were  many  grievances  with 
regard  to  which  the  House  was  not  so 
unanimous  as  to  assent  to  their  removal. 
There  were  what  were  called  the  griev- 
ances of  the  Sister  country ;  but  it  did 
not  follow  that  what  was  called  a  g^ev- 
ance  must  be  removed.  He  ventured 
to  think  that  that  would  be  a  dangerous 
argument  for  the  House  to  adopt.    No 
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one  said  that  the  Nonconformists  would 
read  over  the  dead  services  repugnant 
to  Christian  feeling  ;  but  there  were 
sects  in  this  countir  who,  under  such  a 
Bill  as  this,  would  be  able  to  hold 
services  in  the  churchyards  which  would 
be  most  repugnant  and  repulsive  to 
Christian  feelings.  What  was  it  that 
was  now  proposed?  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire  last 
year  said  that  the  English  Church  could 
no  longer  consider  herself  both  National 
and  Denominational ;  but  that  would  go 
much  further  than  churchyards,  and  it 
was  because  of  that  frank  avowal  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Gentleman  that  this 
Bill  should  bo  rejected.  It  had  been 
said  that  it  would  be  prudent  on  the 
part  of  Churchmen  to  yield  upon  this 
question  ;  but  what  had  they  gained  by 
yielding  upon  the  question  of  church 
rates  ?  He  should  vote  against  the 
BiU. 

Major  NOLAN :  I  must  say  that  I 
give  my  hearty  support  to  this  Bill, 
which,  if  it  goes  to  a  Division,  would,  I 
am  sure,  have  the  support  of  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Irish  Members.  Now,  I 
will  mention  to  the  House  a  little  fact 
which,  I  think,  is  a  powerful  argument 
in  support  of  the  Bill,  and  which  came 
under  my  own  personal  observation.  At 
Shoeburyness,  where  there  is  a  large 
garrison,  not  long  ago — in  March  last— 
a  Catholic  soldier  died.  There  they 
were  obliged  to  have  him  buried  under 
Protestant  rites.  This  fact,  as  I  have 
said,  is  entirely  within  my  own  personal 
observation  —  indeed,  the  soldier  be- 
longed to  my  own  battery,  and  I  had  to 
make  most  of  the  arrangements  for  the 
funeral.  A  Catholic  clergyman  was  al- 
lowed to  say  prayers  in  the  dead-house 
of  the  garrison — there  was  no  objection 
to  that ;  but  when  the  funeral  procession 
arrived  at  the  churchyard  the  Protestant 
clergyman  performed  the  rest  of  the 
ceremony,  and  the  comrades  of  the  man 
who  had  lived  all  his  life  a  Catholic  saw 
him  at  the  last  moment  handed  over  to 
a  Protestant  clergyman.  It  was  not  the 
fault  of  the  military  authorities  that  this 
happened,  for  there  was  no  cemetery 
within  40  miles.  I  say  that  the  existing 
state  of  tlie  law  inflicts  a  great  griev- 
ance, and  I  hope  that  it  may  be  amended 
somehow.  I  think  that  those  who  re- 
fuse to  allow  the  churchyards  to  be  used 
for  such  burials  are  bound  to  find  some 
accommodation  elsewhere. 


Mr.  GRANTHAM  would  not  say  that 
this  was  one  of  the  worst  attempts  to 
settle  this  question,  but  he  would  say 
that  it  was  one  of  the  most  dangerous. 
There  was  no  doubt  it  was  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  in  disguise; 
and  the  moment  the  Bill  got  into  Com- 
mittee that  hon.  and  learned  Member's 
Amendments  would  at  once  prove  fatal. 
The  Nonconformists  had,  he  was  pre- 
pared to  admit,  a  grievance,  and  it  was 
this — that  there  was  no  ground  open  to 
them  in  many  parishes  where  they  could 
bury  with  their  own  services ;  but  that 
was  the  fault  of  the  State  and  not  of 
the  Church,  and  that  did  not  give  them 
a  right  to  force  their  ministers  or  their 
services  into  the  consecrated  ground  of 
Churchmen.  This  Bill  would  cause 
heartburnings  all  over  the  country  ;  be- 
cause in  one  district  the  interments  would 
be  allowed,  and  in  another,  adjoining, 
they  would  not  be  allowed,  owing  to  the 
grant  being  made  within  50  years.  What 
an  invidious  position  this  would  place  the 
recent  donor  of  ground  in ;  upon  him 
would  be  thrown  the  onus  of  closing  it 
against  certain  classes  of  the  community. 
They  had  no  right  to  place  individuals 
in  such  a  position  as  that.  Besides, 
another  great  objection  was  that  it  pro- 
posed to  re-create  the  difficulty  again, 
after  it  had  been  once  settled,  by  de- 
claring that  when  once  a  cemetery  was 
provided  in  a  parish,  the  Nonconformists 
would,  ipso  facto  J  be  debarred  from  con- 
tinuing to  use  the  parish  churchyard  for 
their  services,  after,  perhaps,  many, 
many  years'  quiet  exercise  of  that  right 
under  this  Bill.  He  believed  there  was 
a  satisfactory  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question.  They  must  look  at  it  from  a 
sanitary  point  of  view;  and  where  it 
was  necessary  to  close  churchyards, 
cemeteries  must  at  once  be  provided. 
That  would  leave,  no  doubt,  many 
churchyards  with  ample  accommodation 
for  several  years  to  come  ;  and  as  many 
clergymen  might  not  object  to  Noncon- 
formists using  their  burial-grounds,  this 
part  of  the  question  ought  to  be  made  a 
parochial  one,  and  certain  time  allowed 
for  arrangements  to  be  made.  They 
had  a  precedent  to  which  they  could  look 
and  by  which  they  could  be  guided  in 
what  had  been  done  by  the  Education 
Act  of  1 870.  There,  a  certain  time  was 
allowed  the  advocates  of  Church  schools 
and  voluntary  schools  to  determine  whe- 
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ther  they  would  or  could  provide  suffi- 
cient accommodation  for  their  respective 
districts,  so  that  there  should  be  both 
sufficient  and  efficient  accommodation 
for  the  district.  Give,  therefore,  each 
parish  two  years  to  deliberate  whether 
they  would  provide  a  burial-ground  or 
not.  In  most  cases  a  ground  would  be 
given,  and  in  others  it  would  be  bought 
by  subscription.  Still,  in  some  cases, 
owing  to  there  being  so  few  Dissenters, 
or  else  so  many,  it  would  be  thought 
better  to  let  the  Nonconformist  minister 
officiate ;  so  that  in  whatever  parish  at  the 
end  of  two  years  no  cemetery  had  been 
provided,  it  would  be  assumed  that  it 
was  desired  to  let  the  Nonconformists  in. 
His  own  opinion  was  that  the  Laity  felt 
quite  as  strongly  upon  this  subject  as 
the  Clergy  themselves  felt,  notwithstand- 
ing what  had  been  said  about  the  '*  pro- 
test," for  which  signatures  from  the 
Laity  had  really  not  been  sought,  that 
protest  having  been  signed  simply  to 
meet  a  particular  feature  that  arose  in 
the  question. 

It  being  a  quarter  of  an  hour  before 
Six  of  the  clock,  the  Debate  stood  ad- 
journed till  To-morrow. 


QUESTION, 


*o*0>. 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS  OF  THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  BEEESFOED  HOPE  asked  what 
would  be  the  order  of  Business  to-mor- 
row ;  whether,  considering  the  **  ac- 
cident" of  last  evening,  the  Mutiny 
Bill  or  the  adjourned  Resolutions  upon 
their  mode  of  procedure  would  be  the 
first  Order  on  Thursday  ? 

Sir  henry  SELAVIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  Government  pro- 
posed to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  Mutiny  Bill  until  to-morrow  week, 
so  that  the  first  Order  to-morrow  would 
be  the  adjourned  debate  on  the  Business 
of  the  House. 

MOTIONS, 

EAST  I>T)IA    (public   WORKS). 

Ordered f  That  a  Soloct  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the  expediency 
of  constructing  Public  Works  in  India  with 
money  raised  on  loan,  both  as  regards  financial 

Mr,  Grantham 


results  and  the  prevention  of  famine: — That 
the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen  Mem- 
bers : — Lord  George  Hamilton,  Mr.  Fawcett, 
Mr.  Balfour,  Mr.  Childers,  Mr.  Ashbukt, 
Sir  George  Campbell,  Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  John 
Cross,  Mr.  Pease,  Mr.  Hardcastle,  Sir  Joseph 
M*Kenna,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr.  Grant 
Duff,  IMt.  Mulholland,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel, 
Mr.  AoNEw,  and  'Mr.  Edward  Stanhope  : — 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  recorda ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum. 


PARLIAMENTARY   REPORTINO. 

Ordered^  That  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session  on  Parliamentary  Reporting  be  re-ap- 
pointed : — That  Mr.  William  Edward  Forstbr, 
Viscount  Cuichton,  Dr.  Lyon  Playfair,  Sir 
Alexander  Gordon,  Mr.  Walter,  Lord  Fran- 
cis Ueuvey,  ]Mr.  Hall,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry, 
^Ir.  James  Barclay,  ^Ir.  Mills,  Sir  Henry 
Holland,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Joseph  Co  wen, 
Major  Arbuthnot,  and  Mr.  William  Henry 
Smith  bo  Members  of  the  Committee : — Power 
to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ;  Five 
to  be  the  quorum. 

Ordered^  That  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Reporting, 
of  Session  1878,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  Parliamentary  Reporting.  —  {Mr. 
William  Henry  Smith.) 


JURORS*   REMUITERATION  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  H.  B.  Sheridan,  Bill  for 
the  payment  of  Jurors  in  Criminal  Cotes  and 
on  Coroners  Inquests,  and  for  the  bettor  pay- 
ment of  Jurors  in  Ci\*il  Actions,  ordered  to  fee 
brought  in  by  ISIr.  H.  B.  Sheridan,  Sir  Hbnry 
Jackson,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  lilr.  Whitwell, 
jSIr.  Burt,  Mr.  Wheelhouse,  and  Mr.  O'Connor 
Power. 

'Q\\l  praeniedj  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  81.] 


LICENSING  BOARDS    (SCOTLAND)    (NO.    2) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Fortescub  Harrison,  Bill 
for  the  election  of  Licensing  IU)ards  in  Scot- 
land, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Fortescx'k 
Harrison,  Sir  George  Balfour,  and  Dr. 
Cameron. 

BiM presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  82.] 


ASSIZES  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Sir  Matthew  Ridley,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  respecting  the  holding  of 
Assizes,  ordered iohQ brought  in  by  Sir  Matthbw 
Ridley  and  Mr.  Secretary  Cross. 

Ti\\l presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  83.] 

House  adjourned  at  ten  minutos 
before  Six  o'clock. 
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HOUSE      OF     LORDS, 
Thurnday,  20M  February,  1879. 


MINUTES.] — Select  Committee — Tramways, 
appointed  and  nominated. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR. 
QUESTION. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  :  May  I  ask  the 
noble  Earl  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  the  Colonies,  Whether  the  Govern- 
ment can  confirm  the  news  which  has 
appeared  in  the  second  editions  of  to- 
day's papers  in  relation  to  the  war  in 
Zululand  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN  :  My  Lords,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  received 
no  official  confirmation  of  the  news 
which  appeared  in  the  second  editions 
of  this  morning's  papers.  That  news, 
which  is  from  Madeira,  has  been  brought 
by  the  Asiatic y  an  extra  steamer  of  the 
Union  Company's  Line,  which  left  Cape 
Town  on  the  29th  ultimo,  two  days  later 
than  the  Dunrobin  Castle,  which  brought 
the  first  news  of  the  disaster  of  the  22nd 
January.  The  Asiatic  took  between 
21  and  22  days  to  reach  Madeira.  The 
next  regular  steamer  was  to  have  left 
Cape  Town  on  the  4th  instant.  If  she 
had  called  at  St.  Vincent,  we  ought  to 
have  had  telegrams  from  thence  on  the 
17th,  or,  at  latest,  the  19th  instant. 
As,  however,  no  telegrams  have  come 
to  hand,  she  has  probably  gone  direct 
to  Madeira,  and  we  may  expect  to  hear 
from  there  about  Saturday. 

TRAMWAYS. 
SELECT   COMMITTEE   APPOIKTED. 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE  moved 
the  appointment  of  a  Select  Committee 
on  Tramways,  in  accordance  with  the 
promise  he  gave  to  the  House  last  year. 
He  would  remind  their  Lordships  that 
hitherto  the  question  had  been  mainly 
confined  to  tramways  in  streets  and 
towns;  but  there  were  now  several 
schemes  for  tramways  carried  along 
roads  in  the  country.  The  matter, 
therefore,  now  required  careful  re-con- 
sideration, and  it  was  very  desirable 
there  should  be  full  inquiry. 


Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  regulations  which  it  may  be 
desirable  to  impose  in  relation  to  the  construc- 
tion and  use  of  Tramways. — {The  Earl  of  Hedes- 
dale.) 

Lord  HOUGHTON  presented  a  Peti- 
tion,  signed  by  several  persons  on  behalf 
of  certain  Railway  Companies,  for  in- 
quiry respecting  steam  tramways  in  con- 
nection with  the  passenger  duty ;  and 
said  that,  in  order  to  give  effect  to  the 
prayer  of  that  Petition,  he  would  move 
an  addition  to  the  terms  of  the  Motion. 

Moved  after  the  word  ("  Tramways  ")  to  add 
("  and  the  relation  of  Tramways  on  whi(;h  car- 
riages are  conveyed  by  steam  to  the  present  im- 
position of  the  passenger  duty.") — {The  Lord 
Houghton.) 

The  Earl  of  EEDESDALE  objected 
to  the  proposed  addition. 

On  Question,  That  the  words  proposed 
to  be  added  stand  part  of  the  Motion  ? 
Resolved  in  the  Negative. 

Then  the  Original  Motion  agreed  to. 

The  Lords  following  were  named  of  the  Com- 
mittee : — 


M.  Ripon. 
E.  Derby. 
E.  Devon. 
E.  Cowper. 
E.  Redesdale. 


L.  Colville  of  Culross. 
L.  Silchester. 
L.  Hartismere. 
L.  Carlingford. 
L.  Norton. 


V.  Cardwell. 

The  Committee  to  meet  on  Monday  next  at  Four 
o'clock,  and  to  appoint  their  own  Chairman. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— ZULULAND— IMPOR- 
TATION OF  ARMS  AND  MUNITIONS. 

QUESTION.     OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH,  in  asking  the 
Question  of  which  he  had  given  Notice 
relative  to  the  supply  of  arms  to  the 
Native  tribes  of  South  Africa,  said,  that 
the  disaster  which  had  befallen  our 
troops  on  January  21  had  created  a 
profound  impression  in  the  country ; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  astonishment 
that  the  Zulus  should  have  been  so  well 
armed  in  the  manner  and  to  the  extent 
they  were  found  to  be.  The  able  de- 
spatch from  the  High  Commissioner 
must  have  prepared  the  public  to  find 
that  the  Zulus  were  in  strong  force ; 
but  they  had  been  taken  by  surprise  to 
learn  that  the  savages  were  supplied 
not  only  with  muskets  and  rifles,  but 
with  breech-loaders  and  all  the  ap- 
pliances of  modem  warfare.     Looking 
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at  the  situation  of  Zululand,  it  was  | 
obvious  that  those  arms  and  appliances 
could  only  have  reached  the  country  in 
one  of  two  ways — either  by  the  Portu- 
guese frontier  or  through  our  own  Colo- 
nies. If  the  former  method  had  been 
resorted  to,  he  hoped  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  made  representations 
to  the  Portuguese  Government,  with 
the  view  of  putting  an  end  to  the  traffic. 
If,  as  had  been  reported,  the  Portuguese 
Government  wore  powerless  to  interfere, 
he  saw  nothing  to  prevent  an  agreement 
being  arrived  at  to  enable  our  Govern- 
ment themselves  to  take  action  in  the 
matter.  But  there  was  reason  to  be- 
lieve that,  in  many  instances,  the  arms 
had  been  manufactured  in  this  country. 
If  so,  that  was  very  serious  indeed  ;  and 
he  was  sure  their  Lordships  would  agree 
with  him  in  denouncing  such  a  traffic 
as  most  nefarious  and  unpatriotic.  He 
scarcely  knew  what  could  be  done  ;  but 
he  trusted  that  the  Government  would 
devise  some  mode  of  action.  Certain 
it  was  that  many  of  our  brave  soldiers 
would  have  been  spared  had  the  Zulus 
not  been  armed  so  efficiently  with  British 
weapons ;  and  thus  it  was  that  he  ven- 
tured to  trouble  the  Government  with 
his  Question.  He  had  to  ask,  Whether 
any  steps  have  been  taken  to  prevent 
the  importation  of  arms  and  warlike 
stores  into  Zululand  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN  :  I  can  assure  your 
Lordships  that  the  attention  of  Her  ^Nfa- 
jesty*s  Government  has  been  directed 
to  this  important  and  intricate  question. 
My  right  hon.  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies  and  my  noble 
Friend  tlie  late  Secretary  have  been 
in  constant  correspondence  with  the 
local  authorities  on  the  subject.  With 
regard  to  the  export  of  nrms  from  this 
country,  that,  I  believe,  has  never  boon 
prohibited  except  in  cases  of  great  na- 
tional emergency.  With  respect  to  the 
importation  of  arms  into  the  Colonies 
of  South  Africa,  those  Colonies  have 
their  own  laws  and  regulations,  which, 
in  the  opinion  of  the  Government, 
would,  if  strictly  enforced,  suffice  to 
prevent  this  traffic.  I  need  hardly 
state  that  under  present  circumstances  it 
would  be  in  the  interest  of  Natal,  as 
well  as  that  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, to  do  all  that  is  possible  to  pre- 
vent the  importation  of  arms  to  the 
Zulus.  Perhaps  I  may  be  allowed  to 
state  the  chief  local  regulations  existing 
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on  this  subject.  There  is  no  restriction 
on  the  importation  of  arms  and  ammu- 
nition to  the  Cape ;  but  when  imported 
they  cannot  be  removed  from  the  Queen's 
stores  inwards  without  a  licence.  In 
Natal  application  must  be  made  to  an 
authority  named  the  Arms  Board  in 
respect  to  the  removal  of  arms ;  that 
body  reports  to  the  Attorney  General, 
who  accedes  to  or  refuses  the  applica- 
tion in  accordance  with  the  instructions 
of  the  Lieutenant  Governor.  The  im- 
portation of  ammunition  by  private  per- 
sons is  forbidden.  They  can  only  be 
imported  by  the  Lieutenant  Governor  or 
by  an  officer  of  the  Government  ap- 
pointed by  him  in  that  behalf.  The 
provisions  as  regards  gunpowder  are 
almost,  if  not  quite,  as  stringent.  In 
Natal  and  the  Orange  Free  State  the 
trade  in  ammunition  is  in  the  hands 
of  the  Government,  and  powder  may 
be  sold  only  from  the  Grovemment 
magazines.  In  the  Gape  no  great  dis- 
tinction is  made  between  the  trade  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  and  gunpowder 
may  be  kept  in  private  magazines  if 
licensed,  or,  where  the  quantity  does  not 
exceed  100  lbs.,  in  a  place  other  than  a 
licensed  magazine  approved  by  a  magis- 
trate. As  to  ports  and  harbours,  the 
principal  harbour  on  that  coast  where 
warlike  stores  can  be  landed  is  Delagoa 
Bay,  which  is  in  Portuguese  territory : 
but  Her  Majesty's  ships,  which  in  time 
of  war  cruise  in  those  waters,  will  take 
every  care  to  prevent  it.  A  correspond- 
ence has  taken  place  between  the  Foreign 
Office  and  the  Portuguese  Government 
upon  this  subject.  That  Government, 
it  is  fair  to  say,  has  met  us  in  the  most 
friendly  spirit,  and  has  promised  that  its 
best  efforts  shall  be  directed  to  suppress 
the  traffic  wherever  they  have  the  power. 
I  may  give  an  instance  to  show  the  diffi- 
culties they  have  to  contend  with.  My 
noble  Friend  says  he  believed  Delagoa 
Bay  was  the  only  place  where  arms 
could  bo  imported  on  those  coasts ;  but 
when  the  Portuguese  prohibited  the  im- 
portation at  that  harbour,  they  found 
that  at  a  place  north  of  their  territory 
a  large  importation  was  taking  place. 
Care  will  be  taken  to  prevent  it  in 
future.  I  think  it  right  to  say  that  the 
arms  of  the  Zulus  have  been  largely 
obtained  from  Kimberley  and  the 
Diamond  District,  where  Native  labour 
can  only  be  obtained  by  payment  in 
guns  and  rifles.     The  Zulus  will  come 
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any  distance  to  work  if  the  j  can  only 
take  away  with  them  a  gun  or  a  rifle. 
I  cannot  help  expressing  my  conviction 
that  one  of  the  most  important  results 
of  Confederation,  if  it  is  ever  attained, 
would  be  the  establishment  of  a  uniform 
system  of  controlling  the  sale  of  arms 
and  ammunition  in  the  Provinces  of 
South  Africa.  I  can  assure  the  noble 
Viscoimt  that  every  precaution  has  been 
taken  and  will  be  taken  by  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  and  that  all  due 
vigilance  will  be  exercised  with  a  view 
of  remedying  the  evil  of  which  he  so 
justly  complains. 

The  Earl  of  CAENARVON  :  I 
quite  feel  with  my  noble  Friend  that  in 
connection  with  South  African  affairs 
there  cannot  be  a  more  important  ques- 
tion than  this.  It  is  quite  true,  as  my 
noble  Friend  says,  that  when  I  was  at 
tlie  Colonial  Office  I  gave  my  best  atten- 
tion to  this  matter,  and  I  am  glad  to 
hear  that  the  present  Head  of  the  Colo- 
nial Office  is  doing  the  same.  It  was 
one  of  the  first  points  to  which  my  at- 
tention was  directed,  because  I  received 
from  all  quarters  information  as  to  the 
enormous  quantity  of  arms  and  ammuni- 
tion gradually  being  imported  into  South 
Africa,  and  over  which  we  exercised  no 
control.  Arms  in  South  Africa  are  the 
great  object  of  ambition  of  every  Zulu 
or  Kaffir.  They  are,  so  to  speak,  the 
current  coin  in  which  the  wages  of  la- 
bour are  paid ;  and  it  has  been,  as  we 
have  reason  to  know,  the  policy  of  Cete- 
wayo,  the  Zulu  King,  to  insist  on  every 
man  of  his  tribe  somehow  or  other  pro- 
viding himself  with  a  gun.  The  result 
has  been  that  a  very  large  amount  of 
arms  has  been  accumulated.  Two  years 
ago,  while  I  was  at  the  Colonial  Office,  I 
was  led  to  believe  there  were  not  less 
tlian  500,000  arms  of  one  sort  or  another 
in  the  Southern  part  of  Africa.  I  am 
bound  to  say  I  think  my  noble  Friend 
touched  very  lightly  indeed  on  the  con- 
duct of  the  Portuguese  Government  in 
this  respect ;  for  it  is  my  opinion  that  a 
very  large  portion  indeed  of  the  supply 
finds  its  way  through  Delagoa  Bay — in 
fact,  I  believe  the  importation  formed  a 
large  part  of  the  revenue  of  that  port. 
I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Portuguese 
Government  have  promised,  at  all  events, 
to  exercise  restrictions ;  but  I  should 
have  been  more  pleased  to  hear  that 
they  had  suppressed  the  trade  altogether 
— for  nothing  short  of  that  will  have  the 
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desired  effect.  The  question  of  Confe- 
deration has  an  important  bearing  on 
this  matter.  It  w^s  one  of  the  great 
objects  I  had  in  view,  when  I  urged  the 
Confederation  of  the  South  African 
Colonies,  that  uniform  laws  as  to  the 
sale  and  regulation  of  arms  should  be 
adopted.  In  August  1875,*  I  was  able, 
after  a  good  deal  of  correspondence  and 
negotiation,  to  bring  together  a  Con> 
ference  here  in  London.  At  that  Con- 
ference were  represented  the  Colony  of 
Natal,  the  Province  of  Griqualand  West, 
and  the  Orange  Free  State.  One  Colony 
was  wanting — namely,  the  Cape — and 
the  Transvasd.  The  Transvaal  had  mixed 
itself  up  with  Native  hostilities,  and  the 
Cape  was  so  very  jealous  of  anjrthing 
that  approached  a  mere  suspicion  of 
Confederation  that  although  Mr.  Mol- 
teno,  the  Minister  of  the  Colony,  came 
to  England  at  the  time,  he  did  not  attend 
the  Conference.  That  Conference  met 
and  discussed  various  matters — the  sale 
of  spirits,  the  education  and  apprentice- 
ship of  Kaffir  children,  and  finally  the 
introduction  and  regulation  of  arms. 
1  here  was  perfect  unanimity  as  to  the 
course  which  ought  to  be  adopted  on 
this  latter  point;  and  the  Conference 
came  to  the  conclusion — very  sensibly — 
that  in  order  to  do  anything  effective  it 
was  necessary  to  secure  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  European  Settlements  m  South 
Africa.  It  is  perfectly  obvious  that  it 
must  be  so,  because  if  you  left  one  side 
open  for  the  introduction  of  arms,  it 
would  be  utterly  useless  for  the  others 
to  pass  restrictive  laws.  I  endeavoured 
to  get  Mr.  Molteno  to  give  his  support ; 
but  he  could  not  see  the  matter  in  the 
same  light.  Consequently,  the  conclu- 
sions arrived  at  by  the  Conference  were 
of  no  avail.  That  is  a  circumstance  I 
have  never  ceased  to  regret,  for  it  lies 
very  much  at  the  root  of  our  present 
difficulty,  and  is  the  real  cause  of  the 
loss  of  so  many  valuable  lives.  I  under- 
stand that  the  Portuguese  Government 
have  now  undertaken  to  impose  restric- 
tions on  the  sale  of  arms  in  Delagoa  Bay. 
That  will  be  a  very  great  advantage  if 
they  carry  out  their  engagement.  And 
I  am  glad  to  find  my  noble  Friend  has 
laid  on  the  Table  documents  which  show 
that  the  Cape  Government  is  disposed  to 
view  the  matter  in  a  very  different  spirit 
from  that  which  it  showed  a  few  years 
ago;  but  it  appears  to  me  that  the 
enactments  my  noble  Friend  quoted  tp- 
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night  require  tightening  up  a  g^d  deal. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  arms  have 
come  through  Delagoa  Bay,  and  I  regret 
to  say  through  English  merchants. 
There  have  also  been  rough  manufac- 
tories in  the  interior  beyond  our  Border 
where  weapons  are  produced,  which, 
although  of  a  very  inferior  order,  are 
capable  of  being  used  with  deadly  effect, 
There  is  an  important  despatch  of  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley's  in  existence  upon  the 
question  of  the  importation  of  arms, 
and  if  there  is  no  objection,  I  would 
suggest  to  the  Government  that  its  publi- 
cation at  this  period  would  be  interesting 
and  useful. 

Viscount  SIDMOUTH  asked  if  the 
second  port  which  the  noble  Earl  al- 
luded to  was  in  Portuguese  temtory  ? 

Earl  CADOGAN  said  it  was. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  tiU  To-morrow, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Thursday,  20th  February,  1879. 

MINUTES.]— Public  BiLL»—Sfeond  Beading- 

Prosecution  of  Offences  •  [68]. 
Second  Beading — Referred  to  Select  Committee- 

Coroners*  [67]. 


QUESTIONS. 


POST  OFFICE  (TELEGRAPHIC  DEPART- 
MENT)—CONTINENTAL  TELEGRAPH 
CHARGES.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  CAMERON  asked  the  Postmaster 
General,  Whether  it  is  true  that  in 
the  re-arrangement  of  the  telegraphic 
charges  between  Great  Britain  and  Ger- 
many and  Holland,  which  came  into 
operation  on  the  1st  of  January  last,  the 
additional  shilling  formerly  charged  on 
messages  from  provincial  offices  has  been 
done  away  with ;  and,  if  so,  whether  ho 
contemplates,  in  the  case  of  telegrams  to 
other  foreign  countries,  the  abolition  of 
the  differential  rate  at  present  charged 
on  messages  from  the  provinces  ? 

Lord  JOHN  MANNERS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  new  tariff  with  regard 
to  telegraphic  messages  between  Great 
Britain  and  Germany  and  Holland  came 
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into  operation  on  the  Ist  of  January. 
Under  its  operation,  the  additional 
charges  made  upon  provincial  mes- 
sages over  London  messages  had  been 
abolished ;  and  it  was  intended,  as  op- 
portunity occurred,  to  do  away  with  tne 
differential  rate  which  still  prevailed  in 
the  case  of  provincial  messages  to  other 
foreign  countries. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  SALARIES  (INDIA). 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BAXTKR  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  India,  Why  the 
Hetum  relating  to  Ecclesiastical  Salaries 
in  India,  ordered  by  this  House  so  long^ 
ago  as  the  5th  July  1877,  has  not  yet 
been  presented  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  the  Beturn  has  not  yet  been 
received ;  but  it  has  been  a  very  difficult 
one  to  prepare.  After  I  observed  the 
hon.  Member's  Qnestion,  in  December 
last,  I  caused  a  letter  to  be  written  to 
India  on  the  subject;  but  we  have  not  at 
present  received  any  reply. 

AKMY— ARMY  RESERVES— MILITIA. 

QITESTION. 

Mr.  J.  HOLMS  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  How  many  recruits 
were  obtained  for  the  Militia  in  1878; 
and,  what  was  the  number  of  the  First 
Class  Aj-my  Beserve  on  the  1st  January 
1879? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  number  of  recruits  to  the  first- 
named  body  in  1878  was  39,395;  while 
the  number  of  the  latter  branch  on  the 
1st  of  January,  1879,  was  15,085. 

RAILWAY  ACCIDENTS— LEGISLATION. 

QTTESTIONS. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
troduce, during  the  present  Session, 
any  measure  for  the  better  preventing 
of  accidents  on  Kail  ways? 

Viscount  SANDON:  Sir,  we  have 
not  lost  sight  of  the  subject,  but  have 
been  considering  during  the  Hecess  the 
serious  and  difficult  questions  which  are 
raised  by  the  Keport  and  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  on  Bail- 
way  Accidents.  I  would  beg  my  hon. 
Friend  to  excuse  me  from  stating  the 
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opinion  of  the  Goyemment  on  the  fSftb- 
ject  until  I  bring  in  the  Bill  respeoting 
the  Kailwaj  Commission  of  wluch  we 
have  already  given  Notiue. 

Mr.  BEIGGS  asked  the  President  of 
the  Board  of  Trade,  If  his  attention  has 
been  drawn  to  the  case  of  a  child  five 
years  old  named  Charles  Biohard 
Ilindle,  who  was  killed  on  Saturday 
last  by  a  passing  train  at  Harrison's 
Level  Crossing  on  the  London  and 
Tilbury  Bailway  ;  whether  he  is 
aware  that  within  the  last  ten  years  six 
persons  have  been  killed  and  several 
others  seriously  injured  at  the  same 
place ;  if  it  is  triie  that  the  Hailway 
Company  purpose  laying  down  two 
more  lines  of  rails,  thus  adding  con- 
siderably to  the  danger;  and,  whether, 
looking  at  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  he  will  take  steps  to  compel  the 
Railway  Company  to  prevent  this  de- 
struction of  human  life  r 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  I  have 
heard  with  regret  of  the  accident  to 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  alludes,  a 
return  of  which  has  been  received  from 
the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Hailway 
Company,  and  not fromthe  London  and 
Tilbury  Company,  as  is  stated  in  the 
Question.  I  fear  it  is  too  true  thai 
within  the  last  1 0  years  six  persons  have 
been  killed  and  several  others  seriously 
injured  at  the  same  place.  I  have  no 
information  as  to  whether  the  Company 
propose  to  lay  down  more  lines  of  rail, 
nor  have  I  any  power  to  make  inquiry 
from  a  Hailway  Company  on  the  sub- 
ject. On  referring  to  a  Paper  which 
was  laid  before  Parliament  the  year 
before  last,  I  find  that  the  Hailway 
Company  stated  that  they  were  pre- 
pared to  take  steps  for  the  erection  of 
a  bridge  at  this  dangerous  spot,  if  the 
expense  was  shared  with  them  by  the 
Corporation  of  Blackburn ;  but  that  the 
apportionment  of  the  expense  between 
the  two  parties  was  the  obstacle  to  car- 
rying out  the  work.  I  would  again 
remind  the  hon.  Member  that  I  have 
no  power  to  insist  upon  any  action  in  a 
matter  of  this  kind ;  but  whatever  steps 
I  can  take  to  guard  against  the  de- 
struction of  human  life  I  will  take. 


URBAN    AND   RURAL   SANITARY  DIS- 
TRICTS.—COUNTY   MAPS— QUESTION. 

Mb.  STANSFELD  asked  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board, 


Whether  there  is  in  his  Department 
information  which  would  enable  him  to 
lay  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  the 
following Hetum,  viz. — Hetum  in  respect 
of  each  county  in  England  and  Wales,  in 
the  shape  of  a  map,  showing  the  bounda- 
ries of  the  urban  and  rural  sanitary  dis- 
tricts, or  parts  thereof  within  the  county ; 
also  showing  the  boundaries  of  all  unions 
being  wholly  or  partly  within  the  county ; 
together  with  an  inaex  for  each  county 
of  all  such  districts  and  parts  of  districts 
and  unions,  referring  to  numbers  on  the 
map,  with  the  population  thereof  re- 
spectively as  near  as  can  be  ascertained  ; 
and,  whether  he  can  provide  the  Heturn 
before  the  day  on  which  the  County 
Boards  Bill  may  be  set  down  for  Second 
Heading  ? 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  there 
is,  no  doubt,  much  information  in  the 
Department  which  would  be  available 
for  the  preparation  of  such  a  Heturn 
and  map ;  out  it  would  be  a  work  of 
considerable  time,  labour,  and  expense, 
that  I  cannot  at  present  promise  it  shall 
be  undertaken.  I  have,  however,  re- 
cently given  instructions  for  a  revised 
list  of  unions  and  constituent  parishes, 
and  will  see  if  it  is  possible  to  add  any 
further  information  such  as  would  meet, 
to  some  extent,  the  wish  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman ;  but  I  could 
not  undertake  that  it  shall  be  available 
before  the  second  reading  of  the  County 
Boards  Bill. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    KING- 
NEGOTIATIONS.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  JAMES  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether  it  is 
the  case  that  an  interview  between  Sir 
Theophilus  Shepstone  and  the  Envoys  of 
Cetewayo  took  place  on  the  Zulu  Iron- 
tier  on  the  19th  of  October  1877  ;  if  so, 
whether  any  despatches  are  in  the  pos- 
session of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
stating  the  substance  of  the  proceedings 
between  Sir  Theophilus  and  the  Envoys 
on  that  occasion,  and  whether  they  can 
be  laid  before  Parliament  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS- BEACH: 
Sir,  the  despatches  relating  to  the  inter- 
view alluded  to  by  the  hon.  Member  ar- 
rived last  spring,  I  think,  and  were 
marked  *  *  Confidential. ' '  I  did  not  think 
it  desirable  to  produce  them  at  the  time, 
because  they  related  to  a  question  then 
still  pending  before  the  Boundary  Com- 

3  C  2 
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mission  appointed  by  the  Natal  Gbyem-  with  the  subjects  reported  on   by  the 

ment;  and  it  seemed  better  that  the  Select  Committee  on  the  Metropolitan 

production  of  the  Papers  on  the  subject  Fire  Brigade  ? 

should  be  delayed  until  after  the  award        Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  Sir,   this 

had  been  pronounced  by  the  High  Com-  is  an  important  subject,  no  doubt,  and 

missioner.     That  objection  does  not  now  one  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Gk)- 

exist ;  and  the  despatches  will  be  pre-  vemment  has  been  called ;  but  I  do  not 

sented  among  the  forthcoming  Papers.  know  whether,  under  the  present  pres- 
sure of  Business,  we  are  able  to  promise 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT-BACK-TO-BACK  *^®  introduction  of  a  measure  this  Se«. 

HOUSES-QUESTION.  «^^?-     Attention  is  being  particularly 

called  to  the  matter  owing  to  the  fire 

Sir  SYDNEY  WATERLOW  asked  ^hich  occurred  at  the  Colonial  Office  in 

the  President  of  the  Local  Government  Downing  Street  the  other  day. 
Board,  Whether  that  Board  has,  after 
communication  with  the  local  authorities, 

conceded  the  principle  of  erecting  back-  BOARD  OF  WORKS  (IRELAND)— CLARE 
to-back  houses ;  and,  whether  he  would  CASTLE  PIER  AND  HARBOUR. 
object  to   lay  upon   the    Table  of  the  question. 
House,  a  Report  upon  the  subject  pre-        ...      ^im « rrr^r^r^-r  -n.      i    j   ^i.      « 
pared  by  Mr    Netten  Eadcliffe,  of  the  ,  ^'  STAOPOOLE  asked  the  Secre- 
Medical  Department  of  the  Board,  and  *^I  ^  *^®  Treasury,  Whether  his  De- 
Mr.  P.  Gordon  Smith,  the  Board's  Archi-  partment  will  recommend  the  Commis- 
tect,   after  local  inquiry  in  the  district  ^^i>^®^«  ^^  ^^^^^^  ^^^^»  m  Ireland  to 
where  the    concession  of  the  principle  advance,    on  the  security   of  the  dues 
was  granted  ?  received  by  that  body   from    the  local 
Mr.     SCLATER  -  BOOTH  :     Sir,    it  authorities  of  the  Clare  Castle  Pier  and 
would  not   be  correct   to  say  that  the  Harbour,    county  Clare,    since   1843-4, 
principle  of  erecting  back-to-back  houses  ^^®  .^"^  reported  by  the  Board  of  Works 
has  been  conceded  by  the  Local  Govern-  ©^gi^eer  to  be  necessary  for  improving 
ment  Board;  but  it  is  true  that  in  the  the  pier  and  harbour,  so  that  the  existing 
case  of  Idle,  in  the  North  Brierly  Union,  obstniction  to  navigation  may  be  mmi- 
the  Board  have  stated  that,  owing  to  the  ^^2®^»  "  ^^t  altogether  removed  ? 
exceptional  circumstances  of  the  locality,  -,.  Sm  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBET80N  : 
they  considered  that  this  form  of  con-  ?]'»  T®  subject  mentioned  by  the  hon 
struction  might  be  recognized,  provided  Member  for  Ennis  has  not  yet  been  laid 
certain    conditions  could   be   complied  before  the  Treasury,  and  1  understand 
with,  and  the  regulation  brought  within  ™°^^*¥   Chairman    of  the  Board   of 
the  operation   of   bye-laws  under  the  ^  ^^^?  ^°  L-eland  it  is  not  likely  to  be 
Public  Health  Act.      But  no  bye-laws  f^»  I^°^?»«  ^.  ^^tisfactory  answer  is  given 
have  as  yet  been  submitted  by  the  local  ^        ^^^^iries  which  were  made  m  the 
authority,  so  that  none  have  as  yet  been  letter  addressed  to  the  hon.  Member  by 
sanctioned  by  the  Board.    I  should  men-  ^^^^  f^^T^  2?  t^e  16th  November  last, 
tion   that  one  of  the  peculiar  circum-  Should  the  Board  of  Works  recommend 
stances  is  that  Parliament  has  sanctioned  ?  ^^*?'  ^"9^  *«  }^^^  mentioned  by  the 
back-to-back  houses  in  the  neighbouring  *l^°-  Member,  the  matter  will  receive 
towns  of  Leeds  and  Bradford.     There  *^?  ^^^^  attention  of  the  Treasury      I 
is  no  objection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  of  *^\°^'  however,  he  will  see  it  would  be 
the   House  the  Report  of  Mr.   Netten  quite  inconsistent  with  the  position  of 
Radcliffe  and  Mr.  Gordon  Smith  on  this  the  Treasury  to  take  the  initiative  in 
Qi^gQ  making  a  loan  without  first  being  con- 
sulted by  the  local  authorities. 

THE   METROPOLITAN   FIRE   BRIGADE  ^^^y    ^j^^j^^  _  OFFICERS    ON    SICK 
-LEGISLATION.-QUESTION.  LEAVE—QUESTION. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  asked  the  Secretary  of       Major  O'BETRNE  asked  the  Under 

State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe-  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  with  refer- 

ther  it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  ence  to  a  statement  that  the  Government 

Government   to  introduce    during    the  of   India  has    never    required  officers 

present  Session    any  measure  dealing  coming  from  India  to  England  on  sick 

Sir  3ftchael  Hicks-Beach 
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leave  to  appear  before  a  Medical  Board  :  ducing  a  Bill  to  amend  tlie  Public  Health 
on  arrival,  Ifhe  will  state  whether  orders  Act  (1875}  Amendment  Act,  I  wtU  not 
issued  by  His  Excellency  the  Commander  fail  to  give  careful  consideration  to  the 
in  Chief  of  the  Bombay  Presidency  are  recommendations  of  the  Committee,  and 
recognized  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  especially  to  the  one  referred  to  in  the 
India  in  Council ;  and,  if  he  will  explain  Question.  As  to  the  suggested  Eeports, 
why  the  travelling  expenses  in  England  they  would  necessitate  careful  local  in- 
of  the  Paymaster  of  the  3rd  Hussars  quiry  in  every  locality  to  which  Water 
have  been  disallowed  by  the  Secretary  Bills  refer,  and  there  is  no  staff  at  my 
of  State  for  India  in  Council,  that  officer  disposal  adequate  to  such  a  duty.  In 
having  received  an  order,  dated  Bombay,  their  Reports  to  the  Committee  on 
4 fch  April  1878,  directing  him  to  appear  Water  Bills,  however,  the  Local  Go- 
before  a  Medical  Board  in  England  ?  vemment  Board  are  this  year  drawing 
Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  I  am  in-  attention  to  the  difficulties  in  which  sani- 
formed  that  the  paymaster  referred  to  tary  authorities  may  be  placed  by  the 
was  refused  his  travelling  expenses  in  inclusion  of  their  districts  in  the  limits 
accordance  with  the  invariable  rule  of  of  supply  of  a  company  unless  the  com- 
the  Government  of  India,  which  has  pany  bond  fide  intend  to  afford  the  dis- 
never  admitted  as  a  charge  against  trict  a  proper  supply,  and  we  suggest 
Indian  Revenues  the  cost  occasioned  by  that  if  this  intention  is  not  proved  the 
an  officer's  appearing  before  a  Medical  district  should  not  be  included  in  the 
Board  in  London  under  orders  originat-  Bill.  We  further  point  out  that  if  the 
iug  solely  with  the  War  Office.  The  district  is  not  supplied  by  the  company 
Order  of  the  Commander-in-Chief  in  within  a  prescribed  time  the  prior  right 
Bombay  was  in  pursuance  of  the  existing  of  the  company  to  supply  should  cease, 
regulation  of  the  War  Office,  which  has 
since  been  withdrawn.  AKMY— THE  24th  REGIMENT. 

QUESTION. 

WATER   COMPANIES  BILLS  -  PUBLIC  Major  O'GORMAN  asked  the  Secre- 

HEALTH  ACTS.- QUESTION.  tary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  the 

Mb.  a.  H.  brown  asked  the  Pre-  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 

sident  of  the  Local  Government  Board,  ^?  ^^^/^^  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 

Whether,  having  regard  to  the  numerous  ^^^^^  of  the  officei^  of  the  24th  Regi- 

Private  Bills  which  have  for  their  ob-  ment,  who  lately  feUm  the  performance 

ject  the   supply  of    water,   and  which  of  their  duty  m  South  Africa  to  be  fiUed 

ParHamont    every  Session  has  to  deal  Jipby  the  survivors  of  both  battalions  of 

with,  he  proposes  to  take  any  steps  to  J^**    Regiment,   or    whether  it  is  m- 

carry  out  the  recommendations  of  the  ^®^^®f  ^    ^^^^    half-pay    officers    to 

Select  Committee  which  sat  last  year  ^^^^^^      cmAXTTT^xr     o-      • 

upon   the    Public  Health    Act    (1875)  ,  Colonel  STANLEY :  bir    m  answer 

Amendment  Act,  and  especially  that  one  ^  ^^^^^^V  ^"^   ^"^^^^  ^T^^^l^  ^^' 

which  says  that  when  a  Water  Company  Waterford,  I  have  to  say  that  until  we 

or  a  Sanitary  Authority  go  to  a  rural  know  in  stnct  luxjuracy  what  vacancies 

district  for  water,  or  when  their  mains  liave  unfortunately  occurred,  I  am  not 

pass  through  a  rural  district  which  is  able  to  spe^  positively  on  the  matter; 

in  want  of  water,    they  shall  be  com-  ^^}^  ^,^.^f;  therefore,  be  glad  if  he 

pelled  to  supply  such  district  on  proper  ^^'^^^^  }^^\  ^®P®f  *  ^^  Question  at 

terms;  and,  whether,  to  carry  out  the  some  later  date.     At  the  same  time,  I 

views  of  the  Committee,  the  officers  of  ^°f  .^^^^  to  say,  as  far  as  my  own 

the  Local  Government  Board  will  be  in-  °P^°^^^  &?®»i  *\a^  1*  ^^^^f,  ^^^J  ^®  f 

structed  to  present  to  Parliament  Re-  ^W^^.^'^^'f*®  ^   *^®    gallantry  with 

ports  to  guide  the  various  Committees  ^^^^  the  24th  have  fought  that,  as  far 

which  will    be    appointed    to  consider  2?,  possible,   the   vacancies    should   be 

these  Water  Bills  as  to  the  wants  of  ^^  ^P  ^^  *^®  surviving  officers, 
the   districts  from  which  the  water  is 

taken,    or    through    which    the    water  THE  TICHBORNE  CASE-SIR  ROGER  D. 

mains  will  pass  ?  TICHBORNE.-QUESTION. 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  when-  Majob  O'GORMAN  :  Although    the 

ever  I  have  the  opportunity  of  intro-  QueBtion  is  noi  on  the  Paper  in  the 
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form  in  which  I  gave  Notice,  I  beg  to 
aak  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home 
Department,  Whether  it  is  his  intention 
to  recommend  the  release  of  Sir  Roger 
D.  Tichborne,  or,  at  least,  the  reduction 
of  his  punishment  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  No,  Sir, 
I  have  no  intention  of  interfering. 

PARLIAMENT— RULES  AND  ORDERS. 

ALTERATION   OF   QUESTION. 

Major  O'GORMAN,  in  whose  name 
the  following  Notice  stood  on  the 
Paper : — 

**To  ask  tho  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether  it  is  tho  intention  of  Uer  Majesty's 
Government  to  take  any,  and,  if  so,  what  no- 
tice of  tho  conduct  of  the  Constabulary  autho- 
rities in  ordering  the  men  of  the  Constabulary  to 
attend  the  Catholic  Churches  in  Galway  County 
for  the  sole  purpose  of  taking  down  the  words 
uttered  by  the  priest  from  the  altar," 

said  :  Sir,  the  Question  on  the  Paper  is 
not  my  Question,  and  I  shall  not  put 
it.  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  be 
altered  in  the  way  it  is.  It  is  not  my 
Question  at  all.  Mine,  Sir,  was  to 
ask  the  Chief  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
Whether    it    is  the  intention   of  Her 

Majesty's    Government \Cr%e%    of 

«*  Order!"] 

Mr.  speaker  :  The  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Gentleman  is  not  in  Order.  The 
Question  put  on  the  Paper  by  him  was 
revised  under  my  authority,  as  not  being 
consistent  with  the  Pules  and  Orders  of 
the  House. 

Major  0' GORMAN :  WeU,  Sir,  I 
wish  to  ask  you,  whether  I  have  the 
privilege  of  asking  the  Chief  Secretary 
for  Ireland,  "Whether  it  is  the  intention  of 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  take,  and, 
if  so,  what,  notice  of  the  conduct  of  the 
Duke  of  Marlborough,  Lord  Lieutenant 
of  Ireland,  in  any  case  ? 

No  reply  being  given, 

Major  O'GORMAN  :  Then,  Sir,  I 
shall  repeat  my  Question  on  another 
day. 

HIGHWAY  ACT,  1878— CLAUSE  16. 

question. 

Lord  EDMOND  FITZMAURICE 
asked  the  President  of  the  Local  Gx)- 
vemment  Board,  If  it  is  true  that  the 
Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  have  decided 
that  an  application  under  Clause  16  of  the 
Highway  Act  of  last  Session  to  dismain 

Major  O' Gorman 


a  road  must  apply  to  the  whole  of  tiie 
trust,  and  may  not  apply  to  any  part  of 
a  trust  unless  such  part  shall  have  been 
specially  described  m  the  Local  Act  con- 
stituting the  trust ;  if  it  is  the  opinion  of 
the  Law  Officers  of  the  Crown  that  the 
second  paragraph  of  Clause  16,  begin- 
ning ''  Subject  as  aforesaid,"  applies 
only  to  main  roads  which  have  been  dis- 
tumpiked  since  the  passingof  the  Act  or 
have  been  adopted  under  Clause  15  and 
not  to  roads  which  have  been  distum- 
piked  between  the  3 1st  of  December 
1 870  and  the  passing  of  the  Act ;  and,  if 
it  is  his  intention  to  introduce  a  Bill 
amending  the  Act  in  these  and  other 
particulars  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  Sir,  the 
Law  Officers  have  given  their  opinion 
that  a  Provisional  Order  can  only  deal 
with  an  entire  distumpiked  road,  or  a 
road  separately  described  in  the  Local 
Act.  They  have  not  been  consulted  on 
the  second  point,  as  to  which  no  doubt 
has  been  entertained  by  the  Department 
— namely,  that  the  paragraph  in  ques- 
tion applies  only  to  roads  distumpiked 
since  the  passing  of  the  Act,  or  to  such 
as  have  been  adopted  under  Section  15. 
I  have  no  intention,  as  at  present  ad- 
vised, to  amend  the  law  in  these  par- 
ticulars. Although  it  might  have  been 
convenient  in  some  cases  to  have  power 
to  deal  with  parts  of  the  distumpiked 
roads  mentioned  in  Section  1 3,  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  roads  have 
been  exceptionally  treated  in  their  en- 
tirety since  the  year  1870.  No  doiibt, 
it  may  be  needful  to  amend  the  Act  of 
last  Session  when  we  have  had  more 
experience  of  its  working,  and  I  have  in 
contemplation  a  oonsoudation  of  the 
Highway  Acts  generally  which  may 
afford  the  opportunity. 

NOXIOUS  VAPOURS— LEGISLATION. 

QUESTION. 

Viscount  NEWPORT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's  Gk>- 
vemment  to  introduce  any  measure, 
during  the  present  Session,  to  deal  with 
the  great  and  g^wing  nuisance  in  cer- 
tain districts  arising  from  smoke  and 
other  noxious  vapours  ? 

Me.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  a  measure  prepared  on  the 
subject  and  hoped  to  be  able  before  long 
to  submit  it  to  the  House. 
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TURKEY  — PAPERS  AND  COREESPON- 
DENCE.— QUESTION. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOUHT  aated 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Aflfaira,  Whether  the  Qovernment  is  in 
poaeession  of  any  Reports  or  Papers  on 
the  Bubject  of  the  traoeactione  relating 
to  the  suppreasiou  of  the  insurrection  in 
Macedonia ;  and,  if  so,  when  such  Be- 
porta  or  Papers  will  be  presented  to  the 
House ;  and,  whether  it  is  intended  to 
present  any  further  Papers  relating  to 
Turkey  down  to  a  later  date  than  those 
recenUy  published,  and  the  latest  of 
which  bears  date  September  80th  1878? 

Mb.  BOUEKE  :  Sir.  in  reply  to  both 
interrogatories  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Oxford,  I  have  to  state  that 
further  Papers  relating  to  Turkey,  which 
will  include  reports  on  the  UaJedonian 
inaurrection,  are  being  prepared  as 
rapidly  as  possible,  and  will  be  distri- 
buted shortly. 

SOUTH    APKICA  — THE    ZULU   WAR  — 
THE    KEINFORCEMENTS— UATHOUC 
CHAPLAINS.— QUESTION. 
Mb.  EBEINGTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  he  has 
already  arranged  that  Catholic  Chaplains 
should  accompany  the  reinforcements  for 
the  Cape  ;   if  not,  whether  he  will  take 
the   necessary  steps  in   order  that  the 
Catholic  officers  and  soldiers  shall  not 
be  left  without  the  assistance  of  minis- 
tors  of  their  religion  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  we  are 
sending  out  one  Roman  Catholic  chap- 
Iain  to  the  Forces,  and  Lord  Chelmsford 
has  already  engaged  the  aerricee  of  a 
priest  who  is  at  the  Oape  at  the  present 
time. 

AKMY— LONGFORD  BARRACKS. 

aUBSTION. 

Me.  ERRINGTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  de- 
tachment of  Infantry  which  he  promised 
last  year  should  be  sent  to  occupy  Long- 
ford Barracks  after  the  drill  season  was 
over,  has  ever  been  sent;  if  not,  whether 
he  hae  any  objection  now  to  take  the 
necessary  steps  to  have  it  sent  ? 

OoLowBL  STANLEY  :  Sir,  when  the 
promise  was  given  by  my  hon.  Friend 
the  Financial  Secretaiy,  on  the  port  of 


the  War  Office,  that  a  detachment 
should  be  sent  to  occupy  Longford  Bar- 
racks, the  qualification  was  given  "  that 
if  it  were  possible."  At  the  time  the  dis- 
tribution of  troops  being  rather  low  in 
Ireland,  and  still  continuing  so.  it  has 
been  found  impossible  to  comply  with 
the  wish  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  ;  but  I 
must  add  that  the  Government  has  not 
lost  sight  of  the  application. 

TURKET—PINANCE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whe- 
ther "  the  gentleman  well  versed  in  ac- 
counts," whom  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment has  deputed  "to  make  inquiries 
into  the  real  condition  of  Turkish 
Finance,"  has  made  any  Report  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government ;  whether,  if  so, 
there  will  be  any  objection  to  lay  the 
Report  upon  the  Table ;  and,  whether 
the  statement  made  by  Mr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  that  no  "  financial  en- 
gagements" in  reepect  to  loans  to  Tur- 
key "  will  be  entered  into  without  the 
previous  sancdon  of  Parliament,"  may 
be  understood  to  involve  that,  without 
such  previous  sanction,  there  shall  be  no 
engBji^ment  taken  for  the  appointment 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  of  any 
Commisaioner  to  be  entrusted  with  the 
collection  of  or  control  over  Duties  or 
Taxes  to  serve  as  a  guarantee  in  respect 
of  moneys  to  be  advanced  to  the  Turkish 
Government,  such  as  appear  to  be  con- 
templated in  the  financial  scheme  of  the 
Marquis  do  Tocqueville  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  despatches  have  been  re- 
ceived from  Mr.  Harrison,  the  gentle- 
man to  whom  I  referred,  which  treat  of 
the  financial  aooounta  of  Turkey ;  but  he 
has  not  yet  been  able  to  forward  the 
complete  Report  which  he  waa  sent  out 
speeially  to  make.  With  regard  to  the 
second  part  of  the  hon.  Member's  Ques- 
tion, the  answers  which  I  gave  before 
the  adjournment  for  Hie  Christmas 
holidays  with  respect  to  financial  en- 
gagements do  not  refer  to  such  a  case  as 
that  which  ha  now  mentions.  They  re- 
fer to  queationa  of  possible  engagements 
with  regard  to  loans  to  be  made  to 
Turkey.  As  to  the  scheme  to  which  the 
hon.  Gentleman  alludes,  the  Question  is 
one  which  has  only  just  arisen,  and  the 
Government  has  not  yet  had  time  to 
oonnder  it. 
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CRIMINAL  LAW  —  CASE   OF  JOHN 
NOLAN.— QUESTION. 

Db.  KENEALY  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  the  Commission  appointed  by 
him  to  inquire  into  the  case  of  John 
Nolan,  who  died  in  Clerkenwell  Prison, 
and  on  whom  an  inquest  was  held,  in 
which  the  jury  returned  the  following 
verdict, 

*<  That  the  said  John  Nolan  died  of  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs,  and  that  death  was  accele- 
rated by  excessive  and  repeated  punishments, 
on  broad  and  water,  ordered  by  the  governor 
and  sanctioned  by  the  medical  officer.  The  j  ury 
are  further  of  opinion  that  it  is  impowible  for 
the  medical  officer  to  attend  to  his  duties  at  the 
Prison  without  being  resident.  The  jury  are 
also  of  opinion  that  sll  kinds  of  repeatea  nunisb- 
ment  should  only  be  administered  under  the 
supervision  of  the  visiting  committee," 

has  yet  made  a  report ;  and,  if  not,  how 
soon  it  may  be  expected,  and  whether 
he  will  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House,  and  have  it  printed  and  circu- 
lated among  Members  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Report  of  the  inquiry  insti- 
tuted into  the  case  of  that  man,  who 
died  in  Clerkenwell  Prison,  was  received 
a  week  or  10  days  ago,  and  if  the  hon. 
Member  moved  for  it,  it  would  be  given 
as  an  imopposed  Return. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  inouired 
whether  the  evidence  was  included? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  No. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT  —  THE 
EDUCATION  CODE.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  ARTHUR  MILLS  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
the  Government  will  consider  the  expe- 
diency of  redrafting  the  Education  Code, 
which  under  the  various  titles  of  **  Re- 
vised Code  "  and  "  New  Code  "  has  now 
existed  for  eighteen  years,  during  which 
time  a  large  number  of  Articles  have 
been  wholly  or  partially  cancelled  or 
modified,  by  whicn  process  the  Code  had 
been  rendered  rather  complicated  and 
incomprehensible  ? 

LoBD  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
the  Code  is  no  doubt  complicated ;  but 
this  is  due  more,  I  think,  to  the  some- 
what complex  contingencies  imder  which 
deductions  are  made  from  the  annual 
grants,  rather  than  to  want  of  arrange- 
ment or  clearness  of  expression.  No 
doubt,  it  could,  however,  be  put,  if  we 


started  entirely  afireah,  in  a  more  auo- 
cinct  form.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
school  managers  and  teachers  are  well 
acquainted  with  the  present  form  of  the 
Code,  although  the  conditions  embodied 
in  it  are  not  sufficiently  stereotyped  to 
enable  them  to  instantaneously  recognize 
them  if  presented  in  an  entirely  new 
shape.  All  the  printed  Returns  now  in 
use  Doth  by  the  managers  as  well  as  the 
Department  would  have  to  be  altered. 
On  the  whole,  I  think  inconvenience 
rather  than  advantage  would  result  from 
the  sudden  adoption  of  my  hon.  Friend's 
suggestion,  though,  in  the  annual  revi- 
sion of  the  Code,  no  opportunity  will 
be  lost  by  the  Education  Department 
in  improving  both  its  form  and  phraseo- 
logy. 

TRAFFIC   REGULATIONS    ON  THE 
THAMES— THE  OFFICIAL  COMMITTEE. 

QXTSSnON. 

Mb.  GOURLEY  asked  the  President 
of  the  Board  of  Trade,  When  he  anti- 
cipates being  able  to  place  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  the  final  Evidence 
and  Report  of  the  departmental  Com- 
mittee of  the  Board  of  Trade  relative  to 
the  Rule  of  the  Road  in  the  navigation 
of  the  River  Thames  ? 

Viscount  SANDON  :  Sir,  the  official 
Committee  which  I  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  traffic  regulations  of  the  River 
Thames  have  been  constantly  engaged 
upon  the  subject  for  the  last  four  months. 
They  have  found  it  absolutely  necessary, 
owing  to  the  importance  and  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  both  to  seek  and  to  ac- 
cept a  large  amount  of  evidence.  All 
due  despatch  has  been  used,  but  I  fear 
it  will  be  impossible  for  the  Report  and 
additional  evidence  to  be  presented  for 
some  weeks  without  materially  interfer- 
ing with  the  advantage  which  I  hope 
we  shall  derive  from  me  investigations 
of  this  able  Committee.  I  can,  how- 
ever, assure  the  hon.  Gentleman  that  no 
time  has  been,  or  will  be,  lost  in  the 
matter. 

RIVERS  CONSERVANCY  BILL. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  If 
the  proposed  Rivers  Conservancy  Bill  is 
to  apply  to  Scotland  ? 
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Mr.    8CLATER- BOOTH:    Sir,   the    tion  of  proposing  to  asi  Parliament  for 

Bill  prepared  under  instructions  from  I  powers  to  enable  me  to  interfere  in  auch 
the_  Local  Government  Office  has  been  |  caaos,  nor,  were  I  otherwise  minded, 
designed  as  applicable  to  England  and    does  the  experience  of  the  debate  and 


Wales  only.  I  am  unable  to  say. 
out  consulting  the  Lord  Advocate,  whe- 
ther its  provisions  can  be  made  applicable 
to  Scotland. 

■    EOYFT— DISTURBANCES  AT  CAIRO. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  \V.  CAETVVKIGHT  asked  Mr. 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  Whether 
the  Government  had  received  any  official 
communication  with  regard  to  the  state- 
ment in  the  newspapers  of  to-day  that 
disturbances  had  OL'curred  at  Cairo,  that 
Nubar  Pasha  had  been  compelled  to 
resign,  and  that  Mr-  Rivers  WUaon  had 
sent  in  his  resignation  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Bir,  the  Qovemment  have  re- 
ceived a  communication  on  this  subject, 
which  is  substantially  the  same  as  that 
which  has  already  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers, with  regara  both  to  the  dis- 
turbances at  Cairo  and  the  re^gnation 
or  dismissal  of  Nubar  Pasha.  We  have, 
however,  received  no  information  to 
show  that  Mr.  Hivers  Wilson  has  ten- 
dered his  resignation- 

VACCINATION  ACTS— CASE  OF  JOSEPH 
ABEL.— QUESTION- 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whether 
he  ia  aware  that  Joseph  Abel  of  Faring- 
don,  Berks,  afterbeing  convicted  twenty- 
five  times,  and  subjected  to  costs  and  fines 
amounting  to  £35  17t.  Gd.  for  refusing 
to  have  his  children  vaccinated,  has  been 
served  with  freeh  summonses  for  the 
same  ofFence ;  and,  whether  be  will  apply 
to  Parliament  for  power  to  control  sut^ 
proceedings  ? 

Me.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  -.  Sir,  I  have 
no  reason  to  doubt  the  accuracy  of  the 
figures  given  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman's  Question,  and  I  have  heard 
recently  from  Mr.  Abel  that  a  fresh 
summons  has  been  issued  against  him. 
My  opinion,  speaking  generally,  of  the 
impolicy  of  too  frequent  prosecutions 
has  been  often  stated,  and  I  need  not 
repeat  it ;  but  I  must  say  that  the  guar- 
dians, in  the  course  which  they  pursue, 
are  exercising  a  discretion  with  which 
the  law  intrusts  them.    I  have  no  inten- 


division  of  last  Session  lead  me  to  sup- 
pose that  the  House  would  be  willing  to 
concede  any  such  powers. 

SOUTH  AFEICA— THE  ZULU  WAR. 
QTJESTIOH. 

The  Marquess  of  HAETINGTON  t 
I  beg  to  ask  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  Her  Majesty's 
Government  have  received  any  further 
information  from  Natal  since  last  week 
in  confirmation  or  otherwise  of  the  state- 
ments which  have  appeared  in  the  news- 
papers this  afternoon  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
Sir,  I  understand  that  the  intelligence 
which  has  appeared  in  the  newspapers 
this  evening  was  telegraphed  from  Ma- 
deira, to  which  place  it  had  been  brought 
by  the  steamer  Atiatie,  which  was  timed 
to  leave  the  Cape  the  day  after  the 
Dunrobin  Caille,  which  brought  the  first 
news  of  the  disaster.  We  have  as  yet  re- 
ceived no  telegram  from  the  Atiatie  at 
the  Colonial  Office  ;  but,  of  course,  it  is 
possible  that  one  may  arrive  this  even- 
ing ;  and  I  need  scarcely  say  that  I  shall 
at  the  earliest  possible  moment  commu- 
nicate to  the  House  that  or  any  other 
may  receive. 


PARLIAMENT— ORDER  OF   BUSINESS— 

THE  ARMY  AND  NAVY  ESTIMATES. 

qUEBTIONB. 

Thb  Marqdess  of  HAETINGTON : 
I  think.  Sir,  it  would  be  for  the  conve- 
nience of  the  House  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  state  what  Busi- 
ness will  be  taken  on  Monday  next, 
because  it  is  at  present  doubtful  whe- 
ther the  Navy  or  Army  Estimates  will 
be  taken  on  that  day  ?  I  may  also 
observe  that  the  Navy  Estimates  are 
not  yet  in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  we  propose  to  take  the 
Army  Estimates  on  Monday. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  :  It  would  also  be  for 
the  convenience  of  hon.  Members  if  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  would  state 
when  the  Navy  Estimates  will  be  laid 
upon  the  Table  ? 

Mb.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Sir,  I  expect 
that  they  will  be  laid  upon  the  Table 


this  ve^. 
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LONDON  BANKBUPTCY  COURT— EX- 
CLUSION OF  REPORTERS.— ftUESTION. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
tho  Secretatj  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment. If  it  ie  true  that  during  the 
esamiiiatinn  in  the  London  Bankruptcy 
Court  of  James  Morton,  the  largest 
dehtor  to  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank,  re- 
porters were  excluded  ;  and,  if  he  can 
explain  why  that  portion  of  the  iuvesti- 
gation  of  a  great  public  scandal,  being 
conducted  Id  England,  is  withheld  from 
tlie  public  ? 

The  ATTOENET  GENERAL  (Sir 
JoHM  Holker)  :  Sir,  during  the  esamU 
nation  of  Mr.  James  Morton,  reporters 
can  hardly  be  said  to  have  been  ex- 
cluded, for  no  reporters  applied  for  ad- 
mission. If  representatives  of  the 
Press  had,  however,  asked  to  be  allowed 
to  be  present  at  the  proceedings,  their 
request  would  not  have  been  granted. 
Mr.  Morton  was  before  the  Bankruptcy 
Court  as  a  bankrupt,  and  not  in  his  cha- 
racter of  debtor  to  the  Glasgow  Bank. 
Tlie  examination  was  not  the  public 
examination  which  takes  place  after  the 
bankrupt's  statement  of  ^airs  has  been 
filed,  but  a  private  examination,  ap- 
pointed by  the  Court  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  the  trustee,  and  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  interrogating  the  bank- 
rupt as  to  tho  disposal  of  his  estate  and 
effects.  At  such  an  examination  no  re- 
porters are  allowed  to  be  present,  except 
tho  authorized  shorthand  writer,  who 
takes  notes  for  use  in  the  bankruptcy 
proceedings  and  not  for  publication.  I 
may  point  out  to  the  hon.  Oontloman 
that  if  the  evidence  taken  atauohprivate 
examinations  were  allowed  to  be  pub- 
lished, the  whole  object  of  the  examina- 
tion would  frequently  be  firustrated. 

ORDERS     OF    THE    DAY. 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS    OF    THE 

HOUSE. 

ItESOLUTION.    [adjou&nzd  dsbatx.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 

Debate  on  Amendment  pressed  to  the 

First   Resolution,    as    amended    [17th 

February], 
"That,  whenever  the  Comnuttee  of  Su,,  , 

appointed  for  the  comideTation  of  the  oidinu; 

ismj.    Navy,   and   Civil   Service    EftimatM 


putting  an;  quostion 

And  which  Amendment  was. 

After  the  word  "Monday,"   to   iiuert   Uie 

wonla  "  and  the  Motion  be   made,    lliBt  Mr. 

Spoakur  do  now  leave  the  Chair." — (Jfr.  Btra- 

fardUope.) 

Question    again     proposed,      "  That 
those  words  be  there  inserted." 
Debate  rttwnad. 

Mr.  BEBESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
he  proposed  to  withdraw  his  Amendment. 

SiE  WILLIAM  HAROOUBT,  in  view 
of  the  numerous  Antendments  of  the 
right  hon.  Oentlemau's  Resolutions,  of 
which  Notice  had  been  given,  au^eeted 
that  time  would  be  saved  if  some  agree- 
ment were  entered  into  with  respect  to 
them.  He  supported  the  proposal  of 
the  noble  Marquees  (the  Marquees  of 
Hartington),  that  greater  latitude  of 
discussion  should  be  allowed  on  the  Be- 
port  of  Supply.     In  1864  a  Question  was 

fint  to  the  Speaker  on  the  enbject  of  the 
imit  of  discussion  to  be  allowed  on  the 
Report  of  Supply.  Acoording  to  the 
ruling  of  the  Speaker,  the  right  of  dis- 
cussion was  as  large  and  as  open  on 
Report  of  Supply  as  it  was  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply.  If  this 
really  were  so,  it  was  plain  that  any 
Member  could  bring  forward  any  enb- 
ject of  debate  on  the  stage  of  the  Re- 
port of  Supply.  Again,  in  1857,  his 
right  hon.  Friend  who  now  represented 
Greenwich  (Mr.  QIadatone)  intended  to 
bring  forward  on  the  Navy  Estimates  a 
Resolution  relating  to  the  general  Ex- 
penditure of  the  Government ;  but  when 
his  right  hon.  Friend  was  engaged  ia 
conversation  with  Lord  John  Russell, 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  was 
adroit  enough  to  slip  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  and  the  opportunity  was  lost. 
The  consequence  was  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  brought  forward  his  Motion  on 
the  Report  of  Supply,  notwithstanding 
the  fact  that  it  was  not  confined  to  the 
particular  Votes.  If,  by  the  general 
assent  of  the  House  or  otherwise,  a 
general  Rule  was  laid  down  on  this 
point,  no  doubt  a  great  part  of  thediffi- 
culty  might  be  removed,  inasmuch  as  no 
Member  would  be  deprived  of  the  Con- 
stitutional right  of  bringing  nn  griev- 
ances before  Supply  was  voted.  If 
there  was  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  the 
Oovemment  to  draw  the  strings  tighter 
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that  was  all  the  more  reason  why  Mem- 
bers should  not  relinquish  the  privileges 
they  now  possessed.  If  the  Hule  pro- 
posed by  the  Government  were  adopted 
without  modifications,  what  would  hap- 
pen ?  The  Government  would  have  got 
Mondays,  when  no  grievances  could  be 
brought  forward  at  all,  and  there  would 
be  nothing  to  prevent  the  practice 
growing  up  of  passing  all  the  Estimates 
on  Mondays.  Thus  all  the  money  might 
be  voted  without  grievances  being 
brought  forward.  Certainly  that  was 
not  an  arrangement  which  the  House 
could  contemplate  with  satisfaction.  He 
was  one  of  those  old-fashioned  persons 
who  thought  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to 
part  with  Constitutional  principles  in 
order  to  get  rid  of  small  inconveniences. 
It  was  like  a  man  burning  his  house 
down  to  warm  his  hands.  What  was 
the  object  held  forth  in  order  to  induce 
the  House  to  adopt  this  change?  It 
was  said  that  if  the  House  went  into 
Committee  of  the  House  at  once  it  would 
liave  more  time  to  discuss  the  .details  of 
the  Estimates.  He  believed  that  this 
was  a  very  great  delusion.  The  time 
most  uselessly  spent  in  this  House  was 
that  which  was  devoted  to  the  discussion 
of  the  details  of  the  Estimates.  In  the 
time  of  Joseph  Hume,  when  the  old 
system  of  jobbery  and  sinecures  pre- 
vailed, good  might  be  effected  by  at- 
tacking the  Estimates  in  detail ;  but  at 
the  present  day  the  only  successful  way 
to  reduce  the  Estimates  was  by  rais- 
ing questions  of  principle,  which  were 
usually  brought  forward  on  the  Question 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  leave  the  Chair." 
It  was  frequently  objected  out-of-doors 
that  Parliament  talked  too  much  ;  but, 
as  Lord  Beaconsfield  onoe  observed, 
**  Parliament "  meant  an  Assembly  that 
was  engaged  in  talk;  and  it  was  the 
discussion  of  matters  of  this  kind  which 
ripened  public  opinion,  and  which  pre- 
pared the  mind  of  the  Goyemment  for 
canning  into  effect  the  objects  pointed 
at  in  those  discussions.  The  privilege 
of  bringing  on  grievances  before  Supply 
had  been  a  valuable  safeguard  in  former 
times,  and  he  thought  it  was  so  now  ; 
and  he  knew  of  no  circumstances  which 
coidd  induce  him  to  think  that  the 
House  of  Commons  would  do  well  to 
enlarge  the  powers  of  the  Executive 
Government  at  the  expense  of  the  autho- 
rity of  Parliament.  No  doubt  the 
House    found    itself    confronted    with 


many  difficulties.  The  Government,  as 
far  as  he  could  see,  had  offered  no  solu- 
tion of  one  of  these.  At  present  the. 
state  of  the  Notice  Paper  was  such  that 
when  a  subject  of  great  importance 
arose  there  was  no  means  of  bringing  it 
before  the  House,  except  by  the  irregu- 
lar method  of  a  Motion  for  adjourn- 
ment. This  was  a  matter  to  which  he 
thought  the  attention  of  the  Govern- 
ment might  well  have  been  directed. 
If  this  Kesolution  were  carried  in  its 
present  form,  and  if  the  Government 
endeavoured  to  force  on  their  Estimates 
on  successive  Mondays,  there  would 
probably  be  great  delay  in  the  discus- 
sion of  them  for  the  purpose  of  com- 
pelling the  Government  to  propose  the 
Estimates  on  those  days  on  which  gene- 
ral discussions  could  be  raised  on  the 
Motion  for  going  into  Committee.  Thus 
the  Government  would  not  save  time, 
but  waste  time.  Moreover,  it  was  quite 
certain  that  many  questions  would  be 
brought  forward  irregularly  on  Motions 
for  adjournment.  The  immediate  effect 
of  shutting  one  door  to  discussion  would 
be  to  open  another.  This  was  not  a 
Party  question,  nor  was  he  at  all  con- 
cerned in  supporting  the  precedent  of 
1872.  It  was  not  a  very  binding  prece- 
dent, for  it  was  seven  years  since  it  was 
established,  and  it  £ad  been  followed 
only  in  three.  That  did  not  look  as  if 
the  House  considered  it  a  very  good 
precedent  in  itself.  But  once  a  step  of 
this  kind  was  taken,  it  was  made  a  pre- 
cedent for  taking  another.  Thus  the 
precedent  of  1872  was  made  use  of  for 
the  present  purpose.  The  power  to 
state  mevances  was  said  to  involve  a 
great  Constitutional  principle.  For  his 
own  part,  he  could  not  understand  a 
great  Constitutional  principle  which 
was  to  apply  on  Thursday,  but  not  on 
Monday.  This  was  a  question  which 
affected  both  Parties  alike  ;  it  was  a 
question  of  majorities  and  minorities. 
A  minority  ought  so  to  act  as  if  it  would 
one  day  become  a  majority,  and  a  ma- 
jority as  if  it  would  one  aay  become  a 
minority.  But  if  they  threw  all  the 
power  into  the  hands  of  the  Goyemment 
they  would  deprive  the  minority  of  its 
legitimate  right  of  discussion.  The 
Government  had  a  very  powerful  arm  in 
their  majority.  The  minonty  had  also 
a  very  powerful  arm  in  their  right  to 
object  to  the  policy  of  the  Government ; 
but  that  was  a  power  which  the  Gho- 
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vemment  souffht  very  seriously  to  limit. 
The  course  or  a  river  was  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flowed ;  and  if  it  were  sought  to  dani 
it  up,  one  never  knew  the  amount  of 
nuBchief  which  might  result.  A  friend 
of  his  bought  an  estate  in  Scotland,  and 
there  was  a  stream  upon  it  which  he 
endeavoured  to  control.  He  dammed  it 
up,  but  it  overflowed  its  banks  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  so  that 
at  last  his  friend  said,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  that  there  were  only  two 
things  he  had  never  been  able  to  ma- 
nage, and  they  were  a  Highland  stream 
and  a  woman.  He  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  there  was 
another  thing  as  difficult  to  bank  up, 
and  that  was  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Government,  he  held,  would  have 
done  better  if  it  had  left  this  alone.  It 
was  quite  impossible  that  a  matter  of 
this  kind  could  be  satisfactorily  settled 
merely  by  a  majority.  They  could  de- 
part from  the  ancient  Hules  of  the 
House  only  by  general  consent.  The 
proposition  of  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  that  Members 
should  be  allowed  to  discuss  grievances 
on  Report  of  Supply  would  go  far  to 
reconcile  the  House  to  the  alterations 
proposed  by  the  Government.  But  if 
there  were  to  be  no  statement  of  griev- 
ances, either  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  or  on  the  Report,  they  would 
be  emoarking  on  a  very  dangerous 
course. 

Mr.  GORST  complained  that  the 
Resolution  was  intended  to  put  down, 
not  obstruction,  but  criticism.  Nothing 
was  more  salutary  for  Public  Depart- 
ments than  to  have  their  acts  freely 
criticized ;  and  to  make  Motions  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  was 
the  only  way  by  which  private  Members 
could  secure  the  opportunity  of  criti- 
cizing the  proceedings  of  any  Adminis- 
tration. If  the  Government  were  afraid 
of  discussion  of  a  grievance  introduced 
])y  a  private  Member,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  a  '^  count  out ;"  and 
now  they  made  an  attempt,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  outcry  raised  against 
obstruction,  to  pass  a  Resolution  which 
would  put  down  criticism.  We  were 
going  through  exactly  the  same  phase 
as  they  were  going  tiLrough  at  Berlin. 
The  disease  in  London  was  in  a  milder 
form.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Sir  William  Hareourt 


could  not  bring  in  a  g^Lgging  Act  and 
play  the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck  on  a 
large  scale,  so  he  was  playing  it  on  a 
minor  scale,  and  had  Drought  in  a 
gagging  Resolution.  It  had  been  said 
that  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Estimates 
found  it  impossible  to  make  their  State- 
ments except  at  very  late  and  inconye- 
nient  hours,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
questions  brought  forward  on  goin^  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  But  last  year 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made 
his  Statement  at  half-past  5,  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  Chair,  and  other 
Ministers  could  do  the  same  if  they 
chose.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
privilege  of  bringing  forward  g^ev- 
ances  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  might  be  abused ; 
but  he  thought  the  House  might  rely 
upon  the  influence  of  public  opinion  and 
a  man's  regard  for  his  own  reputation 
to  prevent  the  discussion  of  meyances 
of  a  frivolous  nature.  If  this  Resolu- 
tion were  passed  it  would  lower  the 
character  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  Members  who  had  been  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise  at  the  precipitate 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  submitted  those  Resolu- 
tions. He  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee  that  sat  last  Session, 
and  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Motion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  put  on  the  Paper  until 
Saturday  morning.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  had  closely  followed  the  discus- 
sion on  Monday  night,  had  studied  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  looked 
through  the  evidence  they  took.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Gt>yem- 
ment  would  not  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing what  they  wanted  by  the  change 
that  were  now  proposed.  Of  coarse,  it 
was  only  an  opinion ;  but  his  deliberate 
judgment  was  that  the  Ministers  would 
lose  as  much  time  in  discussing  the  Re- 
solutions as  they  would  gain  during  the 
Session,  even  if  they  were  eventuaUy 
carried  and  put  in  K)rce.  It  behoyed 
Members  of  I^arliament  to  ffuard  with 
incessant  watchfulness  and  constant 
jealousy  the  Rules  under  which  their 
proceedings  were  conducted.  These 
Parliamentary  laws  were  conceived  in 
the  interests  of  free  discussion,  and 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
right  of  minorities.  Many  of  them 
were  memorials  of  interesting  and  impor- 
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taut  historical  struggles.  They  formed 
a  register  of  successful  encounters  be- 
tween representative  and  arbitrary 
authority.  The  House  of  Commons, 
therefore,  would  do  wisely  in  opposing 
the  slightest  encroachment  upon  hardly 
fought  for  and  dearly  cherished  privi- 
leges. With  this  general  declaration  he 
was  willing  to  admit — as  all  men  fami- 
liar with  the  House  of  Commons  must 
admit — that  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
legislation  of  this  country  was  carried 
on.  The  work  of  Parliament  had  not 
only  increased,  but  its  character  had 
altogether  altered.  Formerly  their  de- 
bates were  limited  to  discussing  the  best 
means  by  which  the  Revenue  could  be 
levied  and  expended,  settling  the  rela- 
tions that  had  to  exist  between  England 
and  foreign  States,  and  considering  occa- 
sionally important  Constitutional  pro- 
blems. Then  talking  was  con6ned  to 
these  topics.  Now  their  legislation  was 
far-reaching.  It  entered  into  the  minute 
ramifications  of  commercial,  civil,  and 
social  life.  They  had  taken  under  their 
inspection  schools  and  ships,  factories 
and  mines.  They  had  covered  the  coun- 
try with  a  network  of  intricate  sanitary 
regulations.  These  duties  entailed  a  great 
increase  of  administration ,  and  an  increase 
of  administration  brought  a  larger  amount 
of  legislation.  The  administrative  work 
of  the  Government  in  England  had 
quadrupled  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  addition  to  that,  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions had  gradually  enlarged.  Only  30 
or  40  Members  in  a  Session  spoke  some 
years  ago,  now  nine  or  10  times  that 
number  engaged  in  their  debates.  All 
these  circumstances  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  from  time  to  time 
in  the  forms  by  which  their  work  was 
guided.  Another  and  more  subtle,  but 
still  a  potent  influence  was  at  work, 
which  affected  their  doings.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  consisted  of  sons  and  relatives 
of  the  aristocracy,  country  gentlemen, 
professional  nien,  barristers,  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  old  and 
retired  men  of  business.  They  might 
not  have  a  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  but 
there  existed  amongst  them  a  unifor- 
mity of  manners,  of  feeling,  and  of 
custom.  They  were  all  drawn  from  the 
same  social  strata.  They  had  now  a  more 
extended   suflrage  —  enfranchising   not 


only  the  trading  but  the  artizan  classes 
— and  this  had  slightly  so  far,  but  ulti- 
mately would  largely,  affect  the  compo- 
sition of  the  House.  The  new  Members 
representing  a  more  democratic  section 
of  the  State  had  sentiments  and  feelings 
not  altogether  in  common  with  other 
classes,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  friction 
— political  and  personal — that  they  had 
experienced  in  recent  Sessions  had  un- 
questionably been  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect mingling  of  these  new  elements. 
He  admitted  all  this,  and  any  reasonable 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  adapt  the  Rules  of 
the  House  to  the  constantly  shifting 
phases  of  Parliamentary  life  he  had  no 
objection  to  ;  but  he  would  resist,  stoutly 
and  strenuously,  any  attempt  to  infringe 
upon  the  sacred  privileges  of  English 
Parliamentary  existence — the  redress  of 
grievances  before  the  granting  of  Sup- 
plies. The  Resolution  proposed  struck 
at  the  foundation  of  this  principle.  It 
was  not  a  large  concession  that  was 
asked,  it  was  true.  It  only  affected  one 
day  of  the  week  ;  but  if  it  were  granted, 
other  and  further  demands  would  follow. 
The  only  course  for  the  independent 
Members  was  to  meet  the  proposition 
with  uncompromising  resistance  at  the 
start.  It  was  no  use  their  concealing 
from  themselves  the  reason  why  these 
Rules  were  proposed.  The  Government 
thought  the  progress  of  Business  had 
been  interfered  with  by  the  active  criti- 
cism of  the  Irish  Members.  What  was 
called  the  obstruction  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  sat  below  the  Gangway  had  discon- 
certed the  Ministerial  arrangements. 
These  new  Rides  were  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  re- 
sistance of  the  Gentlemen  who  sat  around 
him.  He  begged  to  point  out,  however, 
that  they  aimed  at  a  matter  that  really 
they  haa  no  grounds  of  complaint  with. 
The  obstruction — if  such  was  to  be  the 
word  used — applied  to  Votes  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  alter 
the  power  of  resistance  there.  What 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
posed to  do  was  to  prevent  Members 
raising  discussions  on  principles  of  policy 
before  the  money  was  granted.  So  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  say  that 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  would 
never  vote  for  any  infringement  of  that 
law.  He  thought  the  very  moderate 
Amendment  that  had  been  suggested  by  ^^ 
the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  OpM^H 
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but  as  the  result  of  mauy  Parliamen- 
tary Committees.  No  fewer  than  three 
Speakers  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
many  other  eminent  personages,  had 
agreed  in  stating  that  of  late  years  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
irrelevant  Amendments  moved  on  the 
House  going  into  Supply,  not  by  one 
individual  or  one  bod  v  of  individual  alone, 
but  by  all  sections  of  the  House,  was  such 
as  Greatly  to  impede  the  Public  Business 
and  to  necessitate  alteration.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  in  some  form  or  other 
pass  the  Kule,  because  he  believed  it 
would  tend  not  to  impair,  but  to  pre- 
serve, the  privileges  of  the  House.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  had  made  the  offer  of  a  con- 
cession ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  all  parties  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  see  his  way  to  its 
acceptance.  But,  in  any  case,  it  was 
not  creditable  to  waste  time  in  discussing 
a  matter  so  easily  understood ;  and  he 
hoped  they  would  show  that  they  were 
really  a  business  House,  by  permitting 
in  some  shape  or  another  a  settlement  of 
this  question. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Mr. 
Gorst)  rests  his  hopes  of  regulating  the 
Business  of  the  House  upon  the  support 
of  public  opinion  ;  but  he  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  section  who  have  upon 
this  subject  openly  defied  the  public 
opinion  of  the  House  during  the  last 
three  Sessions.  The  Committee  upstairs 
was  bound  to  take  that  fact  into  its  con- 
sideration, because  it  was  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  continuance  of  that 
system  of  obstruction.  I  wish  to  recall 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  this 
is  not  a  new  subject.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  adverted  to  the  precedent  of 
1857;  but  he  must  remember  that  in 
1861  there  was  a  Committee  of  Public 
Business,  presided  over  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  because  the  discussions  of  the 
House  had  become  frivolous,  multi- 
farious, and  irrelevant.  He  has  totally 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  effect  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee  was 
that  Friday  was  appointed  for  such  dis- 
cussions as  he  desires  to  promote,  and 
that  the  Government  were  enjoined  to 
place  Supply  for  Friday,  in  order  that 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  for 
its  consideration  whatever  subjects  they 


Wished.  That  arrangement  was  made 
subsequent  to  the  precedent  of  1857,  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
referred.  The  real  fact  of  the  case  is — as 
anyone  who  will  read  the  Evidence  may 
see — that  the  House  of  Commons  felt  that 
its  character,  its  weight  in  the  country,  its 
position  as  an  Estate  of  the  Eealm,  was 
being  imperilled  by  the  introduction  of 
these  multifarious  subjects  of  debate. 
Another  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
hon.  Members  for  obtaining  information 
when  the  whole  system  of  Questions,  with 
which  our  Sittings  commence,  was  inau- 
gurated in  1861.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  arrangements  in  this  House  has  been 
in  favour  of  giving  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  discussion  to  the  non-  official  Mem- 
bers of  this  House ;  until  we  have  come 
to  such  an  abuse  of  that  privilege — we 
have  seen  these  facilities  so  much  taken 
advantage  of — that  the  character  of  this 
House  as  a  Legislative  Assembly  is 
again  endangered.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  last  Session  made  a  re- 
commendation that  the  Government 
should  have  Monday  evening  for  Supply 
without  any  discussion  or  your,  Sir, 
leaving  the  Chair,  they  proposed  that  the 
same  restriction  should  be  placed  against 
discussion  on  the  House  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson) 
thought,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  that  that 
would  be  placing  Monday  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  to  too  great  an  extent; 
and  I  am  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  given  up  the  proposal  to 
bar  general  discussion  before  going  into 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  Mon- 
days. My  own  belief  is  that  this  House 
is  endangering  its  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country  by  undue  discussion 
upon  minor  and  multifarious  subjects. 
I  have  heard  from  persons  out-of-doors, 
over  and  over  again,  that  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  succeeds  in  putting 
down  the  system  of  obstruction,  to  which 
it  was  subject  for  three  successive  Ses- 
sions, it  would  fall  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  other  Estates 
of  the  Eealm  would  be  invested  with 
undue  power.  I  ask  Members  of  this 
House,  do  they  wish  to  hand  over  their 
real  power  of  legislation  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  do  they  wish  to  see  it  mono- 
polized by  the  Crown  ?  If  the  House 
of  Commons  intends  to  retain  its  position 
as  the  most  powerful  element  in  the 
Constitution,  it  must   convince  public 
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opinion  by  regulating,  limiting,  control- 
ling, and  elevating  its  debates — that  it 
merits  the  great  trust  which  has  hitherto 
been  reposed  in  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  submitted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire's (Mr.  Newdegate's)  argu- 
ment was  not  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  Resolution  did  not 
touch  anything  in  the  shape  of  obstruc- 
tion, such  as  had  been  alleged  against 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  and  he  thought  it  unfortunate 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  haye 
entered  upon  an  irritating  topic,  which 
was  better  kept  out  of  the  way  until  the 
time  came  when  it  must  be  discussed, 
which  would  be  when  the  second  Resolu- 
tion was  placed  before  them.  He  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  no  peculiar  obstruction 
had  been  offered  by  Irish  Members  on 
Motions  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  This  Resolution  was  directed 
to  that ;  and,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  stated,  it  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  for  years  before  several  of  his 
hon.  Friends  around  him,  and  against 
whom  the  charge  of  obstruction  was 
levelled,  entered  the  House  at  all.  The 
matter  was  one  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  approached  very  quietly 
and  very  seriously.  There  were  few 
hon.  Members  who  would  not  admit 
that  there  was  great  inconvenience 
caused  by  a  Minister  being  kept  waiting 
night  after  night  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  Supply.  And  when  he  did  ob- 
tain an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
the  subject,  his  statements  were  fre- 
quently made  to  very  small  and  dead 
Houses  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sions tliat  had  preceded  them.  Could 
not  that  evil  be  met  without  abrogating 
tlio  real  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
m(ms  ?  He  believed  that  it  could  well 
be  done.  The  proposition,  moreover, 
before  the  House  was  not  the  original 
proposition  of  the  Government.  The 
Govern ment  asked  much  more  than 
it  was  prepared  now  to  take;  and, 
while  looking  at  that  which  they  in- 
sisted on,  they  could  not  forget  that 
what  they  did  originally  ask  would 
seriously,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  have 
crippled  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
For  his  own  part,  speaking  as  an  indivi- 
dual Member,  he  thought  that  if  the 
Government  would  accept  the  proposal 
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to  permit  discussion  on  the  Heport  of 
Supply,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  meet 
the  objections  felt  by  many  Members  to 
the  Resolution.     But  if  that  concession 
were  made,  it  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  the  Report  must  not  be  taken,  as  it 
was  taken  now,  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night.     It  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
Business  of  the  House,  and  as  regularly 
as  possible.     He  was  far  from  belieying 
that  hon.  Members  should  give  up  any 
of  their  privileges  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  personal 
questions  and  grievances  of  the  people 
in  going  into  Supply.     On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country   when  it 
was  so  necessary  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  preserve  that  power.     Centrali- 
zation was  going  on  in  every  direction, 
and  year  by  year  the  House  was  giving 
up  its  privileges  to  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men,   the  Representatives  of    Depart- 
ments.    Only  last  Session  they  g^ve  up 
the  management  of  prisons  to  the  Home 
Secretary.     That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  very  well  that    throughout   the 
country  there  had  been  very  disag^ree- 
able  and  painful  discussions  as  to  what 
had     taken     place    in    that    direction. 
Having  deprived  the  country   of  that 
important  part  of  the   administration, 
were  they  going    to  shut  the  mouth  of 
the    House    of  Commons  and    prevent 
hon.   Members  from  bringing  forward 
grievances  in  connection  with  that  sub- 
j  oct  ?    At  the  present  moment,  if  anyone 
went  into  the  prisons  of  the  country,  he 
would  see  an  army  of  warders  bearing 
the  effigy  of  the  Royal  Crown.      This 
was   something    perfectly   new  in    the 
country,  and  being  so,  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  make  such  a  change.      It  was 
not  desirable  that  the  Crown  should  be 
brought  into  direct  connection  with  the 
administration  of  prisons  and  every  other 
part  of  the  usual  system  of  the  country. 
But  that  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  would  ask  hon.  Members  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider that  when  they  came  to  give  their 
votes  on  this  question.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for   Sandwich 
(Mr.   KnatchbuU-Hugessen)   had   been 
making  use  of  some  of  his  leisure  time 
in  reading  Burke  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  had  given  the  House  an  ad- 
mirable  rtf/iume    of    the    principles    of 
liberty  and  licence  contrasted  with  each 
other.     But  the  question   before  them 
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was  neither  that  of  liberty  nor  of 
licence ;  it  was  simply  a  practical  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  Business  of  the  House 
should  be  carried  on.  And  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  debated  quietly,  and  in  a 
business-like  manner.  Suppose  the 
Government  obtained  what  it  desired, 
and  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply  on  Monday,  they  would,  he 
trusted,  obtain  from  the  Minister  bring- 
ing forward  the  Estimate  a  more  full 
account  of  the  finances  connected  with 
his  Department  than  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving.  But  would  they 
obtain  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Estimates 
themselves  by  the  adoption  of  this  Reso- 
lution? Suppose  Supply  was  moved  by  a 
Minister  at  half-past  5  o'clock,  and  at  7 
o'clock,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates came  on,  where  would  the  House 
of  Commons  be?  Would  10  Members 
remain  in  the  House  during  the  time 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  for 
dinner  ?  If  Supply  were  brought  on 
at  5  o'clock,  he  believed  there  would 
be  a  smaller  discussion  of  the  Estimates 
than  under  the  present  system,  so  that 
he  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  professed  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment— namely,  to  ootain  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  individual  matters  of  Sup- 
ply— would  be  obtained  by  this  mea- 
sure. Moreover,  if  the  privileges  of 
hon.  Members  were  curtailed,  those  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  would  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  left  to 
them  to  the  uttermost.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  wish  some  compromise 
were  made  by  the  Government,  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  accompanied 
by  a  promise  to  take  the  Report  of 
Supply  at  an  early  period  of  the  even- 
ing. If  that  were  not  done,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House  on  frequent  occasions  when 
not  prohibited  by  the  Rules  of  debate. 
There  was  anotfier  consideration  de- 
serving attention.  The  very  fact  that 
grievances  could  be  brought  forward 
on  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  frequently  obtained  their  re- 
dress. He  had  seen  grievances  redressed 
without  even  their  being  brought  for- 
ward at  all.  One  noticeable  case  was 
that  of  a  very  cruel  grievance  perpe- 
trated by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  His  Colleagues 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  parti- 
cular Minister  in  question,  and  a  Motion 
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was  put  on  the  Paper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  before 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
Motion  was  postponed  several  times 
while  negotiations  were  going  on,  but 
was  not  removed  until  such  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  that  the  grievance  was 
redressed.  The  Motion  was,  therefore, 
never  brought  forward  at  all.  If  pri- 
vate Members  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  subjects  of  the 
Crown  would  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  redress  from  the  fear  of  Mini- 
sters when  they  were  in  the  wrong. 
The  House  was  gradually  giving  up 
everything  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and  was  gradually  abrogating, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  Constitution 
by  means  of  which  they  had  grown  into 
a  great  and  free  people.  Ho  had  read 
the  other  day  that  in  Burmah  the  Con- 
stitution was  abrogated  by  the  King, 
who  was  stated  to  be  an  amiable  young 
man,  only  at  times  he  had  a  disagree- 
able habit  of  pricking  with  his  spear 
anybody  he  disliked.  He  feared  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
like  the  King  of  Burmah,  for  he  wished 
to  prick  some  of  his  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry's)  own  Friends  with  his  spear ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  forgot  that  he 
was  abrogating  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  The  subject  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  easily  disposed  of,  un- 
less the  Government  would  give  hon. 
Members  some  compensation  for  de- 
priving them  of  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing on  grievances  before  Supply.  Surely, 
if  the  object  of  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer  were  merely  to  get  his  Sup- 
ply taken  in  a  proper  and  orderly  man- 
ner, without  interfering  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons,  ho 
should  yield  to  the  proposal  of  tho  noblo 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  be 
placed  in  a  worse  position  by  so  doing, 
and  would  besides  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose  to 
tho  utmost  a  loss  which  they  could  not 
repair.  The  Rule  could  be  tried  during 
the  present  Session  ;  and  as  all  those 
matters  were  tentative  and  experi- 
mental, he  trusted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  see  the  wisdom 
of  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  tho 
noble   Lord  and  acquiesced    in    by  a 
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strong  minority  on  both  sides  of  tlie 
House. 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  al- 
though ho  had  a  Notice  of  Motion  on 
going  into  Supply  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, which  would  take  precedence  of 
all  others,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
Estimates  coming  on  and  being  ex- 
plained at  a  time  when  there  was  a  full 
attendance  that,  even  to  his  own  loss, 
ho  should  feel  inclined  to  support  the 
proposal  of  the  Government.  Wo  doubt 
some  assurance  would  be  given  that 
Supply  would  not  bo  put  down  for  every 
AFonday  night  in  the  Session.  A  fur- 
ther assurance  might  be  given  that  the 
Government  would  not  take  more  than 
on(»  evening  in  the  week  for  each  class 
of  Estimates.  Tie  hoped  they  would 
not  agree  to  the  proposal  to  have  free 
discussion  on  the  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  camo  on  in  the  midnle  of  August. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  could  corroborate  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  "William  Harcourt),  and 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst),  with  respect  to 
the  inutility  of  discussing  in  the  House 
the  details  of  the  Army  Estimates ;  for 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  by  no 
class  of  persons  were  these  discussions  re- 
garded with  more  indifference — he  might 
almost  say  with  more  ridicule — than  by 
the  officers  of  the  Army.  The  part  the 
officers  looked  upon  with  interest  was 
the  opening  Statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  in  which  his  militarv 
policy  was  stated.  There  they  learnt 
all  that  it  was  important  for  them  to 
know.  Any  subsequent  discussion  was 
generally  maintained  by  a  small  class  of 
crotchety  persons,  and  was  of  no  great 
interest  to  the  Army.  The  carrying  out 
of  the  suggestion  that  a  printed  paper 
explanatory  of  the  Estimates  should  be 
supplied  would  be  a  great  facility.  He 
hoped  some  steps  would  be  taken  which 
would  prevent  waste  of  time. 

Sir  WALTER  B.BARTTELOT  said, 
they  had  had  several  Committees  on 
this  subject,  and  he  recollected  especially 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  1872. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  began  by 
proposing  to  that  Committee  that  when 
Supply  stood  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day,   not    only  on  Monday    but    also 
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on  Thursday,  the  House  should  go  at 
once  into  Committee  of  Supply  with- 
out any  discussion  whatever.  What 
happened?  Another  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeli)  immediately  said 
— **  No,  that  will  not  do.  What  we 
will  do  is  this — we  will  give  you  Mon- 
day, and  not  Thursday."  The  reply  of 
the  Committee  to  that  was  this — "  Wo  ; 


we  are  not  going  to  be  ruled  by  the  two 
front  Benches.'  The  Committee  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  was  that  the 
House  adox)ted  the  Rule  which  g'ave 
power  to  Members  to  move  grievances 
upon  subjects  relevant  to  the  Estimates 
proposed  upon  Monday,  and  Monday 
only.  He  entirely  disafip-oed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  when  he  said 
that  that  was  a  bad  Rule — that  it  did 
not  work  well.  Tlie  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  quoted  strong  authorities ; 
but  he  had  given  none  so  strong  as  the 
Speaker's.  When  the  Spei^er  was 
af^ked  whether  the  Rule  of  1872-3  had 
worked  well,  he  replied — 

*'  I  am  bound  to  say  that  tho  balance  of  my 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  adopting  the  Kesolution 
of  tho  House  of  1872,  and  mainly  npon  the 
g^und  that  that  is  a  Resolution  which  has  brai 
tried  and  approved." 

Now,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  not   successfully  deal    with     this 
question  unless  he  obtained  a  consetuwt 
of  opinion;    and  what  he  ventured  to 
suggest  was — let  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man  try  a  solution  in   that    direction. 
There  were  many  proposals  down  on  the 
Paper,  and  there  were  several  pointed 
in  this  quarter ;  and  he  believed   if  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  revert€»d  to 
that  which  had  been  tried  with  Ruccess 
he  would  be  able  to  carry  his  point.   No 
doubt,  there  was  the  objection  that  a 
Minister  would  not  be  able  to  make  his 
Statement  when  he  came  down  to  the 
House  ;  but  that  was  a  minor  considera- 
tion when  the  privileges  of  the  House 
were  concerned.     He  thought  the  Hoase 
would    maintain    those    privilege    hj 
adopting  the  Rule  of  1872. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  tell  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex  fSir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  that  he  could  not  treat  this 
question  as  one  between  the  present 
Government  and  the  last.  It  was  a 
most  unreasonable  argument  to  advance 
that  because  a  particular  Gommittee  in 
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former  years  had  recommended  a  Beso^ 
lution  which  infringed  the  privileges  of 
private  Members,  that  was  a  sufficient 
authority  for  giving  something  up  on 
the  present  occasion.     What  were  I^ar- 
liamentary  Committees  in  former  years? 
They  were  so  constituted  that  Members 
of   the   Government   then   existing,  or 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
the  previous  Government,  or  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  expected  to  be  in  the  next 
Government,  formed   or  controlled  the 
majority   of  the   Committee;    and,    of 
course,   right    hon.    Gentlemen,    under 
those    circumstances,  were  very   ready 
indeed  to  recommend  Besolutions  which 
they  must  have  felt  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  them  in  the  administration  of 
the  aflPairs  of  the  Government.     He  was 
delighted  to  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  enforce 
the   same  views  as  he  himself   endea- 
voured to  state  onMonday — that  this  was 
not  a  time  when  the  House  should  give 
up  its  power  of  controlling  the  Execu- 
tive.    He  (Mr.  Rylands)  said  that  when 
they   were   in  the  position    of  having 
sprung  upon  them  new  lines  of  policy, 
when  they  found  the  Government  taking 
steps  which  involved  the  expenditure  of 
large  and  almost  untold  sums  of  money, 
when  they  undertook  to  bind  the  coun- 
try  to   serious   responsibilities  without 
first  giving  Parliament  an  opportunity 
of  being  consulted,  he  said  that  this  was 
a  period  when,  of  all  others,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House  should 
resist  every  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament.      But  he  might  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  the  time 
might  come  when  a  Government  might 
be  seated  upon  that  Bench  who  might 
exercise  the  power  of  the  Executive  in 
another  direction,  and  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  equally  disagreeable    to  tho 
Conservative  Party,  as  the  part  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  was  distasteful  to 
the  Liberals.     Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
must  not  suppose  that  the  present  Con- 
servative Government  was  going  to  last 
for  over,  because  it  mi^ht  not  last  for 
many  years ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  was 
certain  the  time  would  come  when,  under 
tho   change  which  had  taken  place  in 
tho  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom,  they 
would   have   a  very  strong  element  of 
democracy   represented   upon    tlie   Go- 
vernment Bench.    They  would,  perhaps, 
have  Members  of  the  Government  who 
would  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  the 


Executive  power   in    a  manner   which 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  country ;  but 
now,  at  the  bidding  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, in  which  they  had  confidence, 
the  House  was  asked  to  give  up  one  of 
the  most  powerful  weapons  which,  per- 
haps, the  Conservatives  might  then  wish 
to  use.     He  thought  it  was  the  most 
dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to  trifle 
with  the  rights  of  Parliament,   simply 
because  there  had  been  circumstances  in 
the  House  which  were  described  as  ob- 
struction.    The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had,  he 
thought,  without  any  justification,   al- 
ludea  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
and  previous  Sessions  as  a  reason  for 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  this 
Eesolution.     He  (Mr.  Rylands)  disputed 
entirely  that   these  circumstances  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Resolution  they 
were  discussing  at  the  present  moment, 
because  it  was  a  Resolution  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  previous  Go- 
vernments, and  discussed    by  previous 
Parliaments,    before    obstruction    ever 
took  place.     But  even  if  it  were  so,  he 
warned  the  House  not  to  allow  a  tempo- 
rary circumstance,  which  was  probably 
not  a  lasting  state  of  things,  to  induce 
them  to  chanee  so  materially  the  posi- 
tion in   which  private  Members  were 
placed  in  this  House.     His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hug^essen)  said 
the  way  to  preserve  these  pnvileffes  was 
to  make  proper  use  of  them  ;    but  he 
did  not  show  how  they  were  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  privileges  by  giving 
them  up.     If  he  properly  interpreted  the 
right  hon.  Member's  language,  he  meant 
to  convey  that  novel  idea.     That  was 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  ne  entered  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  how  they  were  to  preserve 
the  privileges  of  the  House  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion of  that  argument  was  that  he 
would    consent    that    these    privileges 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them.     He 
(Mr.  Rylands)  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  they  accepted  this  Resolution  as 
it  stood,  the  result  would  be  eminently 
unsatisfactory.     Ho  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  power  of  proposing  Motions 
on  the  Report  of    Supply  would  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  ;  but  he  would  pre- 
fer that  concession  to  having  nothing  at 
all.     But  he  did  not  want  to  move  from 
the  present  position  of  things,  and  ho 
did  hope  that   the   Chancellor    of  tho 
Exchequer,  although  he  had  a  majority 
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vernment  sought  very  seriously  to  limit. 
The  course  of  a  river  was  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  country  through  which 
it  flowed ;  and  if  it  were  sought  to  dam 
it  up,  one  never  knew  the  amount  of 
mischief  which  might  result.  A  friend 
of  his  bought  an  estate  in  Scotland,  and 
there  was  a  stream  upon  it  which  he 
endeavoured  to  control.  He  dammed  it 
up,  but  it  overflowed  its  banks  and 
caused  a  good  deal  of  mischief,  so  that 
at  last  his  friend  said,  in  the  bitterness 
of  his  heart,  that  there  were  only  two 
things  he  had  never  been  able  to  ma- 
nage, and  they  were  a  Highland  stream 
and  a  woman.  He  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  ventured  to  suggest  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  that  there  was 
another  thing  as  difficult  to  bank  up, 
and  that  was  the  House  of  Commons. 
The  Government,  he  held,  would  have 
done  better  if  it  had  left  this  alone.  It 
was  quite  impossible  that  a  matter  of 
this  kind  could  be  satisfactorily  settled 
merely  by  a  majority.  They  could  de- 
part from  the  ancient  Bides  of  the 
House  only  by  general  consent.  The 
proposition  of  his  noble  Friend  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  that  Members 
should  be  allowed  to  discuss  grievances 
on  Report  of  Supply  would  go  far  to 
reconcile  the  House  to  the  alterations 
proposed  by  the  Government.  But  if 
there  were  to  be  no  statement  of  griev- 
ances, either  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  or  on  the  Report,  they  would 
be  embarking  on  a  very  dangerous 
course. 

Mr.  GORST  complained  that  the 
Resolution  was  intended  to  put  down, 
not  obstruction,  but  criticism.  Nothing 
was  more  salutary  for  Public  Depart- 
ments than  to  have  their  acts  freely 
criticized ;  and  to  make  Motions  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  was 
the  only  way  by  which  private  Members 
could  secure  the  opportunity  of  criti- 
cizing the  proceedings  of  any  Adminis- 
tration. If  the  Government  were  afraid 
of  discussion  of  a  grievance  introduced 
by  a  private  Member,  they  had  recourse 
to  the  expedient  of  a  ''  count  out ;"  and 
now  they  made  an  attempt,  by  taking 
advantage  of  the  outcry  raised  against 
obstruction,  to  pass  a  Resolution  which 
would  put  down  criticism.  We  were 
going  through  exactly  the  same  phase 
as  they  were  going  through  at  Berlin. 
The  disease  in  London  was  in  a  milder 
form.    The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
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could  not  bring  in  a  gagging  Act  and 
play  the  part  of  Prince  Bismarck  on  a 
large  scale,  so  he  was  playing  it  on  a 
minor  scale,  and  had  brought  in  a 
gagging  Resolution.  It  had  oeen  said 
that  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Estimates 
found  it  impossible  to  make  their  State- 
ments except  at  very  late  and  inconve- 
nient hours,  owing  to  the  multitude  of 
questions  brought  forward  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  But  last  year 
the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  made 
his  Statement  at  half-past  5,  while  the 
Speaker  was  in  the  Chair,  and  other 
Ministers  could  do  the  same  if  they 
chose.  He  was  quite  aware  that  the 
privilege  of  bringing  forward  g^ev- 
ances  on  the  Motion  for  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  might  be  abused  ; 
but  he  thought  tne  House  might  rely 
upon  the  influence  of  public  opinion  and 
a  man's  regard  for  his  own  reputation 
to  prevent  the  discussion  of  grievances 
of  a  frivolous  nature.  If  this  Resolu- 
tion were  passed  it  would  lower  the 
character  of  the  House. 

Mr.  J.  CO  WEN  said,  he  was  one  of 
those  Members  who  had  been  taken 
somewhat  by  surprise  at  the  precipitate 
manner  in  which  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  submitted  those  Resolu- 
tions. He  was  not  a  Member  of  the 
Select  Committee  that  sat  last  Session, 
and  he  had  not  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  Motion  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  had  put  on  the  Paper  until 
Saturday  morning.  Since  then,  how- 
ever, he  had  closely  followed  the  discus- 
sion on  Monday  night,  had  studied  the 
Report  of  the  Committee,  and  looked 
through  the  evidence  they  took.  He 
gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  succeed  in  accomplish- 
ing what  they  wanted  by  the  changes 
that  were  now  proposed.  Of  course,  it 
was  only  an  opinion  ;  but  his  deliberate 
judgment  was  that  the  Ministers  would 
lose  as  much  time  in  discussing  the  Re- 
solutions as  they  would  gain  during  the 
Session,  even  if  they  w6re  eventually 
carried  and  put  in  force.  It  behoved 
Members  of  Parliament  to  guard  with 
incessant  watchfulness  and  constant 
jealousy  the  Rules  under  which  their 
proceedings  were  conducted.  These 
Parliamentary  laws  were  conceived  in 
the  interests  of  free  discussion,  and 
framed  for  the  purpose  of  securing  the 
right  of  minorities.  Many  of  them 
were  memorials  of  interesting  and  impor- 
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tant  historical  struggles.  They  formed 
a  register  of  successful  encounters  be- 
tween representative  and  arbitrary 
authority.  The  House  of  Commons, 
therefore,  would  do  wisely  in  opposing 
the  slightest  encroachment  upon  hardly 
fought  for  and  dearly  cherished  privi- 
leges. With  this  general  declaration  he 
was  willing  to  admit — as  all  men  fami- 
liar with  the  House  of  Commons  must 
admit — that  great  changes  had  taken 
place  in  the  conditions  under  which  the 
legislation  of  this  country  was  carried 
on.  The  work  of  Parliament  had  not 
only  increased,  but  its  character  had 
altogether  altered.  Formerly  their  de- 
bates were  limited  to  discussing  the  best 
means  by  which  the  Revenue  could  be 
levied  and  expended,  settling  the  rela- 
tions that  had  to  exist  between  England 
and  foreign  States,  and  considering  occa- 
sionally important  Constitutional  pro- 
blems. Then  talking  was  confined  to 
these  topics.  Now  their  legislation  was 
far-reaching.  It  entered  into  the  minute 
ramifications  of  commercial,  civil,  and 
social  life.  They  had  taken  under  their 
inspection  schools  and  ships,  factories 
and  mines.  They  had  covered  the  coun- 
try with  a  network  of  intricate  sanitary 
regulations.  These  duties  entailed  a  great 
increase  of  administration,  and  an  increase 
of  administration  brought  a  larger  amount 
of  legislation.  The  administrative  work 
of  the  Government  in  England  had 
quadrupled  during  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century.  In  addition  to  that,  the  num- 
ber of  men  who  took  part  in  the  discus- 
sions had  gradually  enlarged.  Only  30 
or  40  Members  in  a  Session  spoke  some 
years  ago,  now  nine  or  10  times  that 
number  engaged  in  their  debates.  All 
these  circumstances  pointed  to  the  neces- 
sity of  some  change  from  time  to  time 
in  the  forms  by  which  their  work  was 
guided.  Another  and  more  subtle,  but 
still  a  potent  influence  was  at  work, 
which  affected  their  doings.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  consisted  of  sons  and  relatives 
of  the  aristocracy,  country  gentlemen, 
professional  men,  barristers,  officers  of 
the  Army  and  Navy,  and  old  and 
retired  men  of  business.  They  might 
not  have  a  uniformity  of  opinion  ;  but 
there  existed  amongst  them  a  unifor- 
mity of  manners,  of  feeling,  and  of 
custom.  They  were  all  drawn  from  the 
same  social  strata.  They  had  now  a  more 
extended   suffrage  —  enfranchising   not 


only  the  trading  but  the  artizan  classes 
— and  this  had  slightly  so  far,  but  ulti- 
mately would  largely,  aflFect  the  compo- 
sition of  the  House.  The  new  Members 
representing  a  more  democratic  section 
of  the  State  had  sentiments  and  feelings 
not  altogether  in  common  with  other 
classes,  and  a  great  deal  of  the  friction 
— political  and  personal — that  they  had 
experienced  in  recent  Sessions  had  un- 
questionably been  produced  by  the  im- 
perfect mingling  of  these  new  elements. 
He  admitted  all  this,  and  any  reasonable 
proposal  on  the  part  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  to  adapt  the  Rules  of 
the  House  to  the  constantly  shifting 
phases  of  Parliamentary  life  he  had  no 
objection  to  ;  but  he  would  resist,  stoutly 
and  strenuously,  any  attempt  to  infringe 
upon  the  sacred  privileges  of  English 
Parliamentary  existence — the  redress  of 
grievances  before  the  granting  of  Sup- 
plies. The  Resolution  proposed  struck 
at  the  foundation  of  this  principle.  It 
was  not  a  large  concession  that  was 
asked,  it  was  true.  It  only  affected  one 
day  of  the  week ;  but  if  it  were  granted, 
other  and  further  demands  would  follow. 
The  only  course  for  the  independent 
Members  was  to  meet  the  proposition 
with  uncompromising  resistance  at  the 
start.  It  was  no  use  their  concealing 
from  themselves  the  reason  why  these 
Rules  were  proposed.  The  Government 
thought  the  progress  of  Business  had 
been  interfered  with  by  the  active  criti- 
cism of  the  Irish  Memoers.  What  was 
called  the  obstruction  of  the  Gentlemen 
who  sat  below  the  Gangway  had  discon- 
certed the  Ministerial  arrangements. 
These  new  Rules  were  framed  for  the 
purpose  of  weakening  the  power  of  re- 
sistance of  the  Gentlemen  who  sat  around 
him.  He  begged  to  point  out,  however, 
that  they  aimed  at  a  matter  that  really 
they  had  no  grounds  of  complaint  with. 
The  obstruction — if  such  was  to  be  the 
word  used — applied  to  Votes  in  Com- 
mittee ;  but  there  was  no  attempt  to  alter 
the  power  of  resistance  there.  What 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
posed to  do  was  to  prevent  Members 
raising  discussions  on  principles  of  policy 
before  the  money  was  granted.  So  far 
as  he  was  concerned,  he  would  say  that 
whatever  might  be  the  result,  he  would 
never  vote  for  any  infringement  of  that 
law.  He  thought  the  very  moderate 
Amendment  that  had  been  suggested  by 
the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
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sition  miglit  be  accepted,  and  with  that 
the  Goyemment  ought  to  be  content. 

Mr.  KNATOHBULL  .  HUGESSEN 
said,  there  was  one  yiew  of  the  subject 
which  had  not,  he  thought,  been  fairly 
laid  before  the  House.  The  point  at 
issue  was  not,  as  had  been  put  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J. 
Cowen),  whether  there  should  or  should 
not  be  free  discussion,  but  whether  dis- 
cussion should  be  controlled  by  legiti- 
mate Kules ;  because,  if  the  argument  of 
his  hon.  Friend  who  had  just  spoken 
were  carried  to  its  logical  conclusion, 
the  House  must  go  back  to  the  time 
"when  on  the  presentation  of  every  Peti- 
tion a  speech  might  be  made.  If  they 
were  not  to  have  Kules,  their  discussions 
would  not  be  free  but  simply  unruly 
and  disorderly.  Why  was  a  Committee 
ai)pointod  last  year  ?  Why,  because  a 
reyision  of  the  Rules  was  felt  to  bo 
necessary.  In  supporting  some  change, 
he  did  not  do  so  in  order  that  the  Go- 
vernment might  have  more  power,  but 
in  order  that  their  discussions  might  be 
properly  regulated.  He  had  listened, 
ne  might  add,  with  the  greatest  re- 
spect and  attention  to  the  observations 
which  had  fallen  from  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  who  seemed  to 
argue  that  on  the  Report  of  Supply  there 
should  be  some  such  latitude  of  discussion 
as  in  the  case  of  the  Appropriation  Act. 
There  was  much,  he  thought,  to  be  said 
in  favour  of  that  proposition,  and  it 
might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  compro- 
mise with  general  consent.  But  when 
his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  went  on  to 
speak  of  the  undesirability  of  altering 
Constitutional  principles  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  certain  inconveniences,  he  appeared 
to  regard  those  inconveniences  hardly 
in  the  light  in  which  they  were  viewed 
by  public  opinion.  Hon.  Members  did 
not  possess  those  privileges  with  which 
they  seemed  so  loth  to  part  in  order 
that  they  might  be  individually  exalted, 
but  as  trustees  for  the  people  who  sent 
them  to  Parliament,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  protected  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  and  in  the  due  transaction 
of  the  business  of  the  people.  The  mo- 
ment, therefore,  that  they  began  to  look 
upon  them  from  a  merely  personal  point 
of  view  and  availed  themselves  of  them 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  Business, 
then  they  became  really  not  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word  sticklers  for  privilege, 
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but  men  whose  action  tended  to  imperil 
it,  because  they  would  make  '^  privilege" 
unpopular  in   the  country,  and  people 
out-of-doors  would  beein  to  ask  them- 
selves the  natural  and  pertinent  ques- 
tion, for  what  reason  was  it  that  these 
piivileges  had  been  given  to  Members 
of  the  House  of  Commons  ?   There  were 
many  good  things  in  the  world,  excellent 
in  their  use,   but  which  became  most 
mischievous  in   their   abuse.     For   in- 
stance,    Constitutional    liberty    was    a 
thing  of  priceless  value ;  but   when  it 
degenerated  into  unfettered  licence,  it 
might   come    to    work    as    much    evil 
against  the  welfare  of  a  conmiunity  as 
the  worst  form  of  despotism.     So  it  was 
with  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons,   with    regard  to  which,  if    they 
were  made  use  of  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
peding the  Public  Business,  the  ques- 
tion would  be  asked  why  hon.  Members 
possessed  them,  or  whether  they  ought 
to  possess  them  in  the  same  degree  as 
at  present?  His  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
had  pointed  out  that  if  the  Rule  under 
discussion  were   adopted   the    Govern- 
ment might  run  through  all  the  Esti- 
mates   on    a    Monday,    and  that   that 
might  turn  out  to  be  a  great  evil.     In 
that   case,    said   his   hon.  and  learned 
Friend,  Members  would    resort   to    all 
kinds  of  expedients  to  bring  forward 
their  grievances,  and  would  harass  the 
Gt)vernment  in  order  to  oblige  them  to 
place  Estimates  on  the  Paper  on  other 
days  than  Monday  in  order  to  effect  this 
object.     But  did  not  this  argument  of 
his    hon.   and    learned  Friend  answer 
itself?    The   moment  the  Government 
sought  to  take  undue  advantage  of  this 
Rule,  the  consequences  pointed  out  mi^ht 
ensue.     But  knowing  that  this  would  be 
the  case,  the  Government,  he  felt  sure» 
would  take  very  good  care  not  to  abuse 
this  Rule,  and  only  to  employ  it  for  its 
legitimate   purpose    of    facilitating  the 
due  transaction  of  the  Business  of  the 
House.     If  ever  they  attempted  to  take 
any  advantage  of  the  House,  they  would 
find  the  public  opinion  too  strong  for 
them.     Ho  would  not  go  into  the  ques- 
tion as  to  whether  the  custom  of  moving 
Amendments  on  going  into  Supply  was 
an  old  one  or  not,  though  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  had  no  doubt  been  correct 
in  stating  that  the  custom  began  about 
the  year   1811.     The  present  proposed 
alteration  was  brought  forward  not  on 
the  mere  Motion  of  the  Government^ 
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but  as  the  result  of  maoy  Parliamen- 
tary Committees.  No  fewer  than  three 
Speakers  of  the  House,  as  well  as 
many  other  eminent  personages,  had 
agreed  in  stating  that  of  late  years  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  number  of 
irrelevant  Amendments  moved  on  the 
House  going  into  Supply,  not  by  one 
individual  or  one  bod  v  of  individual  alone, 
but  by  all  sections  of  the  House,  was  such 
as  greatly  to  impede  the  Public  Business 
and  to  necessitate  alteration.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  in  some  form  or  otiier 
pass  the  Bule,  because  he  believed  it 
would  tend  not  to  impair,  but  to  pre- 
serve, the  privileges  of  the  House.  His 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington)  had  made  the  offer  of  a  con- 
cession ;  and  he  thought  it  would  be 
well  for  all  parties  if  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  see  his  way  to  its 
acceptance.  But,  in  any  case,  it  was 
not  creditable  to  waste  time  in  discussing 
a  matter  so  easily  understood ;  and  he 
hoped  they  would  show  that  they  were 
really  a  business  House,  by  permitting 
in  some  shape  or  another  a  settlement  of 
this  question. 

Mb.  NEWDEGATE  :  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Chatham  (Mr. 
Gorst)  rests  his  hopes  of  regulating  the 
Business  of  the  House  upon  the  support 
of  public  opinion  ;  but  he  must  be  aware 
that  there  is  a  section  who  have  upon 
this  subject  openly  defied  the  public 
opinion  of  the  House  during  the  last 
three  Sessions.  The  Committee  upstairs 
was  bound  to  take  that  fact  into  its  con- 
sideration, because  it  was  appointed  with 
reference  to  the  continuance  of  that 
system  of  obstruction.  I  wish  to  recall 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  that  this 
is  not  a  new  subject.  The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  adverted  to  the  precedent  of 
1857;  but  he  must  remember  that  in 
1861  there  was  a  Committee  of  Public 
Business,  presided  over  by  Sir  James 
Graham,  because  the  discussions  of  the 
House  had  become  frivolous,  multi- 
farious, and  irrelevant.  He  has  totally 
omitted  to  mention  that  the  effect  of  the 
recommendations  of  that  Committee  was 
that  Friday  was  appointed  for  such  dis- 
cussions as  he  desires  to  promote,  and 
that  the  Government  were  enjoined  to 
place  Supply  for  Friday,  in  order  that 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  might  have 
an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward  for 
its  consideration  whatever  subjects  they 


i^ished.  That  arrangement  was  made 
subsequent  to  the  precedent  of  1857,  to 
which  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  has 
referred.  The  real  fact  of  the  case  is — as 
anyone  who  will  read  the  Evidence  may 
see — that  the  House  of  Commons  felt  that 
its  character,  its  weight  in  the  country,  its 
position  as  an  Estate  of  the  Kealm,  was 
being  imperilled  by  the  introduction  of 
these  multifarious  subjects  of  debate. 
Another  opportunity  had  been  given  to 
hon.  Members  for  obtaining  information 
when  the  whole  system  of  Questions,  with 
which  our  Sittings  commence,  was  inau- 
gurated in  1861.  The  whole  tendency  of 
the  arrangements  in  this  House  has  been 
in  favour  of  giving  increased  opportuni- 
ties for  discussion  to  the  non- official  Mem- 
bers of  this  House ;  until  we  have  come 
to  such  an  abuse  of  that  privilege — we 
have  seen  these  facilities  so  much  taken 
advantage  of — that  the  character  of  this 
House  as  a  Legislative  Assembly  is 
again  endangered.  When  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  last  Session  made  a  re- 
commendation that  the  Government 
should  have  Monday  evening  for  Supply 
without  any  discussion  or  your,  Sir, 
leaving  the  Chair,  they  proposed  that  the 
same  restriction  should  be  placed  against 
discussion  on  the  House  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.  The  right 
hon.  Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson) 
thought,  and  I  agreed  with  him,  that  that 
would  be  placing  Monday  at  the  disposal 
of  the  Government  to  too  great  an  extent; 
and  I  am  glad  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  given  up  the  proposal  to 
bar  general  discussion  before  going  into 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  on  Mon- 
days. My  own  belief  is  that  this  House 
is  endangering  its  position  in  the  eyes 
of  the  country  by  undue  discussion 
upon  minor  and  multifarious  subjects. 
I  have  heard  from  persons  out-of-doors, 
over  and  over  again,  that  unless  the 
House  of  Commons  succeeds  in  putting 
down  the  system  of  obstruction,  to  which 
it  was  subject  for  three  successive  Ses- 
sions, it  would  fall  in  the  estimation  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  other  Estates 
of  the  Eealm  would  be  invested  with 
undue  power.  I  ask  Members  of  this 
House,  do  they  wish  to  hand  over  their 
real  power  of  legislation  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  or  do  they  wish  to  see  it  mono- 
polized by  the  Crown?  If  the  House 
of  Commons  intends  to  retain  its  position 
as  the  most  powerful  element  in  the 
Constitution,  it  must   convince  public 
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opinion  by  regulating,  limiting,  control- 
ling, and  elevating  its  debates — that  it 
merits  the  great  trust  which  has  hitherto 
been  reposed  in  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  submitted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire's (Mr.  Newdegate's)  argu- 
ment was  not  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  Resolution  did  not 
touch  an}'thing  in  the  shape  of  obstruc- 
tion, such  as  had  been  alleged  against 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  and  ho  thought  it  unfortunate 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  should  have 
entered  upon  an  irritating  topic,  which 
was  better  kept  out  of  the  way  until  the 
time  came  when  it  must  be  discussed, 
which  would  be  when  the  second  Resolu- 
tion was  placed  before  them.  He  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  no  peculiar  obstruction 
had  been  offered  by  Irish  Members  on 
Motions  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  Tliis  Resolution  was  directed 
to  that ;  and,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  stated,  it  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  for  years  before  several  of  his 
hon.  Friends  around  him,  and  against 
whom  the  charge  of  obstruction  was 
levelled,  entered  the  House  at  all.  The 
matter  was  one  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  approached  very  quietly 
and  very  seriously.  There  were  few 
hon.  Members  who  would  not  admit 
that  there  was  great  inconvenience 
caused  by  a  Minister  being  kept  waiting 
night  after  night  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  Supply.  And  when  he  did  ob- 
tain an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
the  subject,  his  statements  were  fre- 
quently made  to  very  small  and  dead 
Houses  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sions that  had  preceded  them.  Could 
not  that  evil  be  met  without  abrogating 
tlio  real  privileges  of  the  House  ofCom- 
m<ms  ?  He  believed  tliat  it  could  well 
bo  done.  The  proposition,  moreover, 
before  the  House  was  not  the  original 
j)ropositi{m  of  the  Government.  The 
CiDverument  asked  much  more  than 
it  was  prepared  now  to  take;  and, 
while  looking  at  that  which  they  in- 
sisted on,  thev  could  not  foryret  that 
what  they  did  originally  ask  would 
seriously,  in  the  oinnion  of  the  hon. 
^lenibor  for  North  Warwickshire,  have 
crippled  the  privileges  of  the  IIous4\ 
For  his  own  part,  speaking  as  an  indivi- 
dual Member,  he  thought  that  if  the 
Government  would  accept  the  proposal 
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to  permit  discussion  on  the  Report  c 
Supply,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  mec 
the  objections  felt  by  many  Members  t 
the  Resolution.  But  if  that  eoncessio 
were  made,  it  must  be  done  thoroughlj 
and  the  Report  must  not  be  taken,  as  i 
was  taken  now,  at  a  very  late  hour  of  th 
night.  It  must  be  taken  as  part  of  th 
Business  of  the  House,  and  as  reffxilarl 
as  possible.  He  was  far  from  beiievinj 
that  hon.  Members  should  give  up  an; 
of  their  privileges  with  respect  to  th- 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  persona 
questions  and  grievances  of  the  peopl 
in  going  into  Supply.  On  the  contrary 
he  thought  that  there  never  was  a  tini( 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  i 
was  so  necessary  for  the  House  of  Com 
mons  to  preserve  that  power.  Centrali 
zation  was  going  on  in  every  direction 
and  year  by  year  the  House  was  giving 
up  its  privileges  to  right  hon.  Gentle 
men,  the  Representatives  of  Depart- 
ments. Only  last  Session  they  gave  u| 
the  management  of  prisons  to  the  Homi 
Secretary.  That  right  hon.  Gentlemax 
knew  very  well  that  throughout  the 
country  there  had  been  very  disagree 
able  and  painful  discussions  as  to  whai 
had  taken  place  in  that  direction 
Having  deprived  the  coimtry  of  tha* 
important  part  of  the  administration 
were  they  going  to  shut  the  mouth  o; 
the  House  of  Commons  and  prevent 
hon.  Members  from  biinging  forwarc 
grievances  in  connection  with  that  sub- 
ject ?  At  the  present  moment,  if  anyone 
went  into  the  prisons  of  tlie  country,  he 
would  see  an  army  of  warders  bearing 
the  effigy  of  the  Royal  Crown.  Thii 
was  something  perfectly  new  in  the 
country,  and  being  so,  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  make  such  a  change.  It  was 
not  desirable  that  the  Crown  should  be 
brought  into  direct  connection  with  the 
administration  of  prisons  and  every  othei 
part  of  the  usual  system  of  the  country, 
But  that  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  would  ask  hon.  Members  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider that  when  they  came  to  give  theii 
votes  on  this  question.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sandwich 
(Mr.  Knatehbull-Hugessen)  had  been 
making  use  of  some  of  his  leisure  time 
in  reading  Burke  on  the  French  Revo- 
lution, and  had  given  the  House  an  ad- 
luirable  mitume  of  the  principles  of 
liberty  and  licence  contrasted  with  each 
other.     But  the   question   before  them 
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was  neither  that  of  liberty  nor  of 
licence ;  it  was  simply  a  practical  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  Business  of  the  House 
should  be  carried  on.  And  such  a  ques- 
tion should  be  debated  quietly,  and  in  a 
business-like  manner.  Suppose  the 
Government  obtained  what  it  desired, 
and  the  House  went  into  Committee  of 
Supply  on  Monday,  they  would,  he 
trusted,  obtain  from  the  Minister  bring- 
ing forward  the  Estimate  a  more  full 
account  of  the  finances  connected  with 
his  Department  than  they  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  receiving.  But  would  they 
obtain  a  fuller  discussion  of  the  Estimates 
themselves  by  the  adoption  of  this  Reso- 
lution ?  Suppose  Supply  was  moved  by  a 
Minister  at  half-past  5  o'clock,  and  at  7 
o'clock,  when  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates came  on,  where  would  the  House 
of  Commons  be?  Would  10  Members 
remain  in  the  House  during  the  time 
they  were  in  the  habit  of  taking  for 
dinner  ?  If  Supply  were  brought  on 
at  5  o'clock,  he  believed  there  would 
be  a  smaller  discussion  of  the  Estimates 
than  under  the  present  system,  so  that 
he  was  not  clear  in  his  own  mind 
that  the  professed  object  of  the  Govern- 
ment— namely,  to  obtain  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  individual  matters  of  Sup- 
ply— would  be  obtained  by  this  mea- 
sure. Moreover,  if  the  privileges  of 
hon.  Members  were  curtailed,  those  who 
felt  themselves  aggrieved  would  avail 
themselves  of  every  opportunity  left  to 
them  to  the  uttermost.  For  his  own 
part,  he  could  wish  some  compromise 
were  made  by  the  Government,  such  as 
that  proposed  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  accompanied 
by  a  promise  to  take  the  Report  of 
Supply  at  an  early  period  of  the  even- 
ing. If  that  were  not  done,  he  should 
feel  it  his  duty  to  move  the  adjouvmuent 
of  tlie  House  on  frequent  occasions  when 
not  prohibited  by  the  Rules  of  debate. 
There  was  another  consideration  de- 
serving attention.  The  very  fact  that 
grievances  could  be  brought  forward 
on  the  Motion  for  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  frequently  obtained  their  re- 
dress. He  had  seen  grievances  redressed 
without  even  their  being  brought  for- 
ward at  all.  One  noticeable  case  was 
that  of  a  very  cruel  grievance  perpe- 
trated by  a  right  hon.  Gentleman  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  His  Colleagues 
disapproved  of  the  action  of  the  parti- 
oular  Minister  in  question,  and  a  Motion 
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was  put  on  the  Paper  to  call  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  to  the  subject  before 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
Motion  was  postponed  several  times 
while  negotiations  were  going  on,  but 
was  not  removed  until  such  pressure 
was  brought  to  bear  by  the  Prime 
Minister  himself  that  the  grievance  was 
redressed.  The  Motion  was,  therefore, 
never  brought  forward  at  all.  If  pri- 
vate Members  were  deprived  of  the 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  griev- 
ances of  the  people,  subjects  of  the 
Crown  would  be  deprived  of  the  oppor- 
tunity of  redress  from  the  fear  of  Mini- 
sters when  they  wore  in  the  wrong. 
The  House  was  gradually  giving  up 
everything  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and  was  gradually  abrogating, 
as  it  seemed  to  him,  that  Constitution 
by  means  of  which  they  had  grown  into 
a  great  and  free  people.  He  had  read 
the  other  day  that  in  Burmah  the  Con- 
stitution was  abrogated  by  the  King, 
who  was  stated  to  be  an  amiable  young 
man,  only  at  times  he  had  a  disagree- 
able habit  of  pricking  with  his  spear 
anybody  he  disliked.  He  feared  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
like  the  King  of  Burmah,  for  he  wished 
to  prick  some  of  his  (Mr.  Mitchell 
Henry's)  own  Friends  with  his  spear ; 
but,  in  doing  so,  he  forgot  that  ho 
was  abrogating  the  Constitution  of 
this  country.  The  subject  would  cer- 
tainly not  be  easily  disposed  of,  un- 
less the  Government  would  give  hon. 
Members  some  compensation  for  de- 
priving them  of  the  privilege  of  bring- 
ing on  grievances  before  Supply.  Surely, 
if  the  object  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  were  merely  to  get  his  Sup- 
ply taken  in  a  proper  and  orderly  man- 
ner, without  interfering  with  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons,  ho 
should  yield  to  the  proposal  of  the  noblo 
Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  bo 
placed  in  a  worse  position  by  so  doing, 
and  would  besides  obtain  the  sym- 
pathy of  many  of  those  who  might 
otherwise  feel  it  their  duty  to  oppose  to 
the  utmost  a  loss  which  they  could  not 
repair.  The  Rule  could  be  tried  during 
the  present  Session  ;  and  as  all  those 
matters  were  tentative  and  experi- 
mental, he  trusted  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  see  the  wisdom 
of  accepting  the  proposal  made  by  the 
noble   Lord  and  acquiesced    in    by  a 
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opinion  by  reg^atine,  limiting^  oontrol- 
ling,  and  eleyating  its  debates — ^tbat  it 
merits  the  great  trust  which  has  hitherto 
been  reposed  in  it. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENET  submitted 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  North  War- 
wickshire's (Mr.  Newdegate's)  argu- 
ment was  not  consistent  with  the  facts 
of  the  case.  The  Besolution  did  not 
touch  an3rthing  in  the  shape  of  obstruc- 
tion, such  as  had  been  aUe^ed  against 
hon.  Members  on  that  side  of  the 
House ;  and  he  thought  it  unfortunate 
that  the  hon.  Gfentleman  should  have 
entered  upon  an  irritating  topic,  which 
was  better  kept  out  of  the  way  until  the 
time  came  when  it  must  be  discussed, 
which  would  be  when  the  second  Besolu- 
tion was  placed  before  them.  He  ven- 
tured to  assert  that  no  peculiar  obstruction 
had  been  offered  by  Irish  Members  on 
Motions  for  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  This  Besolution  was  directed 
to  that ;  and,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  had  stated,  it  had 
been  under  the  consideration  of  the 
House  for  years  before  several  of  his 
hon.  Friends  around  him,  and  against 
whom  the  charge  of  obstruction  was 
levelled,  entered  the  House  at  all.  The 
matter  was  one  which,  in  his  opinion, 
ought  to  be  approached  very  quietly 
and  very  seriously.  There  were  few 
hon.  Members  who  would  not  admit 
that  there  was  great  inconvenience 
caused  by  a  Minister  bein^  kept  waiting 
night  after  night  to  introduce  the  sub- 
ject of  Supply.  And  when  he  did  ob- 
tain an  opportunity  of  bringing  forward 
the  subject,  his  statements  were  fre- 
quently made  to  very  small  and  dead 
Houses  in  consequence  of  the  discus- 
sions that  had  preceded  them.  Could 
not  that  evil  be  met  without  abrogating 
the  real  privileges  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons ?  He  believed  that  it  could  well 
be  done.  The  proposition,  moreover, 
before  the  House  was  not  the  original 
proposition  of  the  Government.  The 
Government  asked  much  more  than 
it  was  prepared  now  to  take;  and, 
while  looking  at  that  which  they  in- 
sisted on,  they  could  not  forget  that 
what  they  did  originally  ask  would 
seriously,  in  the  opinion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire,  have 
crippled  the  privileges  of  the  House. 
For  his  own  part,  speaking  as  an  indivi- 
dual Member,  he  thought  that  if  the 
Government  would  accept  the  proposal 
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to  permit  discussion  on  the  Heport  of 
Supply,  it  would  go  a  long  way  to  meet 
the  objections  felt  by  many  Members  to 
the  Besolution.     But  if  that  conceesioxi 
were  made,  it  must  be  done  thoroughly, 
and  the  Beport  must  not  be  taken,  as  it 
was  taken  now,  at  a  very  late  hour  of  the 
night.     It  must  be  taken  as  part  of  the 
Business  of  the  House,  and  as  regtilarly 
as  possible.     He  was  far  from  believing 
that  hon.  Members  should  give  up  anjr 
of  their  privileges  with  respect  to  the 
introduction  of  all  manner  of  personal 
questions  and  grievances  of  the  people 
in  going  into  Supply.     On  the  contrary, 
he  thought  that  there  never  was  a  time 
in  the  history  of  this  country  when  it 
was  so  necessary  for  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  preserve  that  power.     Centrali- 
zation was  going  on  in  every  direction, 
and  year  by  year  the  House  was  giving 
up  its  privileges  to  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men,  the  Bepresentatives  of    Depart- 
ments.    Only  last  Session  they  gave  up 
the  management  of  prisons  to  the  Home 
Secretary.     That  right  hon.  Gentleman 
knew  very  well  that    throughout  the 
country  there  had  been  very  disagree- 
able and  painful  discussions  as  to  what 
had    taken     place    in    that    direction. 
Having  deprived  the  coimtry  of  that 
important  part  of  the  administration, 
were  they  going   to  shut  the  mouth  of 
the    House    of  Commons  and  prevent 
hon.   Members  from  bringing  forward 
grievances  in  connection  with  that  sub- 
ject ?    At  the  present  moment,  if  anyone 
went  into  the  prisons  of  the  country,  he 
would  see  an  army  of  warders  bearing 
the  effigy  of  the  Boyal  Crown.      This 
was   something    perfectly   new  in   the 
country,  and  being  so,  it  was  not  whole- 
some to  make  such  a  change.      It  was 
not  desirable  that  the  Crown  should  be 
brought  into  direct  connection  with  the 
administration  of  prisons  and  every  other 
part  of  the  usual  system  of  the  country. 
But  that  was  the  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  would  ask  hon.  Members  on 
the  Opposition  side  of  the  House  to  con- 
sider that  when  they  came  to  give  their 
votes  on  this  question.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sandwich 
(Mr.   KnatchbuU-Hugessen)   had  been 
making  use  of  some  of  his  leisure  time 
in  reading  Burke  on  the  French  Bevo- 
lution,  and  had  given  the  House  an  ad- 
mirable rtsunU   of    the    principles    of 
liberty  and  licence  contrasted  with  each 
other.     But  the  question  before  them 
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former  years  had  recommended  a  Beso- 
lution  which  infringed  the  privileges  of 
private  Members,  that  was  a  sufficient 
authority  for  giving  something  up  on 
the  present  occasion.     What  were  I^ar- 
liamentary  Committees  in  former  years? 
They  were  so  constituted  that  Members 
of   the   Government   then    existing,  or 
right  hon.  Gentlemen  who  had  been  in 
the  previous  Government,  or  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen who  expected  to  be  in  the  next 
Government,  formed   or  controlled  the 
majority   of  the   Committee;    and,    of 
course,   right    hon.    Gentlemen,   under 
those    circumstances,  were  very   ready 
indeed  to  recommend  Resolutions  which 
they  must  have  felt  would  be  very  con- 
venient to  them  in  the  administration  of 
the  aflPairs  of  the  Government.     He  was 
delighted  to  hear  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  (Sir  William  Harcourt)  enforce 
the   same  views  as   he  himself   endea- 
voured to  state  onMonday — that  this  was 
not  a  time  when  the  House  should  give 
up  its  power  of  controlling  the  Execu- 
tive.    He  (Mr.  Rylands)  said  that  when 
they   were   in  the   position    of   having 
sprung  upon  them  new  lines  of  policy, 
when  they  found  the  Government  taking 
steps  which  involved  the  expenditure  of 
large  and  almost  untold  sums  of  money, 
when  they  undertook  to  bind  the  coun- 
try  to   serious   responsibilities  without 
first  giving  Parliament  an  opportunity 
of  being  consulted,  he  said  that  this  was 
a  period  when,  of  all  others,  hon.  Gen- 
tlemen on  his  side  of  the  House  should 
resist  every  infringement  of  the  rights 
of  Parliament.      But  he  might  remind 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  that  the  time 
might  come  when  a  Government  might 
be  seated  upon  that  Bench  who  might 
exercise  the  power  of  the  Executive  in 
another  direction,  and  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  equally  disagreeable    to  tho 
Conservative  Party,  as  the  part  the  Go- 
vernment had  taken  was  distasteful  to 
the  Liberals.     Hon.  Gentlemen  opposite 
must  not  suppose  that  the  present  Con- 
servative Government  was  going  to  last 
for  ever,  because  it  might  not  last  for 
many  years ;  and,  at  all  events,  it  was 
certain  the  time  would  come  when,  under 
the   change  which  had  taken  place  in 
tho  Constitution  of  this  Kingdom,  they 
would   have   a  very  strong  element  of 
democracy  represented   upon    the   Go- 
vernment Bench.    They  would,  perhaps, 
have  Members  of  the  Government  who 
^ould  be  disposed  to  make  use  of  the 


Executive  power  in  a  manner  which 
would  be  disastrous  to  the  country  ;  but 
now,  at  the  bidding  of  the  present  Go- 
vernment, in  which  they  had  confidence, 
the  House  was  asked  to  give  up  one  of 
the  most  powerful  weapons  which,  per- 
haps, the  Conservatives  might  then  wish 
to  use.  He  thought  it  was  the  most 
dangerous  thing  in  the  world  to  trifle 
with  the  rights  of  Parliament,  simply 
because  there  had  been  circumstances  in 
the  House  which  were  described  as  ob- 
struction. The  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  had,  he 
thought,  without  any  justification,  al- 
ludea  to  the  circumstances  of  the  last 
and  previous  Sessions  as  a  reason  for 
the  proceedings  in  connection  with  this 
Resolution.  He  (Mr.  Rylands)  disputed 
entirely  that  these  circumstances  had 
anything  to  do  with  the  Resolution  they 
were  discussing  at  the  present  moment, 
because  it  was  a  Resolution  which  had 
been  brought  forward  by  previous  Go- 
vernments, and  discussed  by  previous 
Parliaments,  before  obstruction  ever 
took  place.  But  even  if  it  were  so,  ho 
warned  the  House  not  to  allow  a  tempo- 
rary circumstance,  which  was  probably 
not  a  lasting  state  of  things,  to  induce 
them  to  change  so  materially  the  posi- 
tion in  which  private  Members  wero 
placed  in  this  House.  His  right  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  said 
the  way  to  preserve  these  privileges  was 
to  make  proper  use  of  them  ;  out  he 
did  not  show  how  they  were  to  make  a 
proper  use  of  their  privileges  by  giving 
them  up.  If  he  properly  interpreted  tho 
right  hon.  Member's  language,  he  meant 
to  convey  that  novel  idea.  That  was 
the  policy  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
and  he  entered  into  an  elaborate  argu- 
ment to  show  how  they  were  to  preserve 
the  privileges  of  the  House  ;  and  the  con- 
clusion of  that  argument  was  that  he 
would  consent  that  these  privileges 
should  be  withdrawn  from  them.  Ho 
(Mr.  Rylands)  did  not  hesitate  to  say 
that  if  they  accepted  this  Resolution  as 
it  stood,  the  result  would  be  eminently 
unsatisfactory.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  the  power  of  proposing  Motions 
on  the  Report  of  Supply  would  be  a 
satisfactory  solution  ;  but  he  would  pre- 
fer that  concession  to  having  nothing  at 
all.  But  he  did  not  want  to  move  from 
the  present  position  of  things,  and  ho 
did  hope  that  the  Chancellor  of  tho 
Exchequer,  although  he  had  a  majority 
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strong  minority  on  both  sides  of  the 
House. 

Colonel  ARBUTHNOT  said,  al- 
though he  had  a  Notice  of  Motion  on 
going  into  Supply  on  the  Army  Esti- 
mates, which  would  take  precedence  of 
all  others,  he  was  one  of  those  who 
attached  so  much  importance  to  the 
Estimates  coming  on  and  being  ex- 
plained at  a  time  when  there  was  a  full 
attendance  that,  even  to  his  own  loss, 
he  should  feel  inclined  to  support  the 
proposal  of  the  Government.  No  doubt 
some  assurance  would  be  given  that 
Supply  would  not  be  put  down  for  every 
Monday  night  in  the  Session.  A  fur- 
ther assurance  might  be  given  that  the 
Government  would  not  take  more  than 
one  evening  in  the  week  for  each  class 
of  Estimates.  He  hoped  they  wouLl 
not  agi*ee  to  the  proposal  to  have  free 
discussion  on  the  Appropriation  Bill, 
which  came  on  in  the  middle  of  August. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
he  could  corroborate  what  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Oxford  (Sir  William  Harcourt),  and 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Chatham  (Mr.  Gorst),  with  respect  to 
the  inutility  of  discussing  in  the  House 
the  details  of  the  Army  Estimates ;  for 
he  could  assure  the  House  that  by  no 
class  of  persons  were  these  discussions  re- 
garded with  more  indifference — he  might 
almost  say  with  more  ridicule — than  by 
the  officers  of  the  Army.  The  part  the 
officers  looked  upon  with  interest  was 
the  opening  Statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  in  which  his  militarv 
policy  was  stated.  There  they  learnt 
all  that  it  was  important  for  them  to 
know.  Any  subsequent  discussion  was 
generally  maintained  by  a  small  class  of 
crotchety  persons,  and  was  of  no  great 
interest  to  the  Army.  The  carrying  out 
of  the  suggestion  that  a  printed  paper 
explanatory  of  the  Estimates  should  be 
supplied  would  be  a  great  facility.  He 
hoped  some  steps  would  be  taken  which 
would  prevent  waste  of  time. 

Sir  WALTER  B.BARTTELOT  said, 
they  had  had  several  Committees  on 
this  subject,  and  he  recollected  especially 
that  the  right  hon.  Member  for  the 
University  of  London  (Mr.  Lowe)  was 
Chairman  of  the  Committee  of  1872. 
The  right  hon.   Gentleman    began  by 

Proposing  to  that  Committee  that  when 
upply  stood  as  the  first  Order  of  the 
Day,   not    only  on  Monday    but    also 
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on  Thursday,  the  House  should  go  at 
once  into  Committee  of  Supply  with- 
out any  discussion  whatever.  What 
happened?  Another  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman (Mr.  Disraeli)  immediately  said 
— **  No,  that  will  not  do.  What  we 
will  do  is  this — we  will  give  you  Mon- 
day, and  not  Thursday."  The  reply  of 
the  Committee  to  that  was  this — '*No  ; 
we  are  not  going  to  be  ruled  by  the  two 
front  Benches.'  The  Committee  then 
proceeded  to  discuss  the  subject,  and  the 
outcome  of  the  whole  was  that  the 
House  adopted  the  Rule  which  gave 
power  to  Members  to  move  grievances 
upon  subjects  relevant  to  the  Estimates 
proposed  upon  Monday,  and  Monday 
only.  He  entirely  disagreed  with  the 
hon.  and  learned  Memoer  for  Oxford 
(Sir  William  Harcourt),  when  he  said 
that  that  was  a  bad  Rule^that  it  did 
not  work  well.  The  hon.  and  learned 
Member  had  quoted  strong  authorities  ; 
but  he  had  given  none  so  strong  as  the 
Speaker's.  When  the  Speaker  was 
asked  whether  the  Rule  of  1872-3  had 
worked  well,  he  replied — 

''  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the  balance  of  mv 
opinion  is  in  favour  of  adopting  the  Kesolution 
of  tho  House  of  1872,  and  mainly  upon  the 
ground  that  that  is  a  Resolution  which  has  bem 
tried  and  approved." 

Now,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
could  not  successfully  deal  with  this 
question  unless  he  obtained  a  consenswt 
of  opinion;  and  what  he  ventured  to 
suggest  was — let  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man try  a  solution  in  that  direction. 
There  were  many  proposals  down  on  the 
Paper,  and  there  were  several  pointed 
in  this  quarter ;  and  he  believed  if  tho 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  reverted  to 
that  which  had  been  tried  with  success 
he  would  be  able  to  carry  his  point.  No 
doubt,  there  was  the  objection  that  a 
Minister  would  not  be  able  to  make  his 
Statement  when  he  came  down  to  the 
House  ;  but  that  was  a  minor  considera- 
tion when  the  privileges  of  the  House 
were  concerned.  He  thought  the  House 
would  maintain  those  privileges  by 
adopting  the  Rule  of  1872. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  wished,  in  the  first 
place,  to  tell  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  Wes^  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot)  that  he  coula  not  treat  this 
question  as  one  between  the  present 
Government  and  the  last.  It  was  a 
most  unreasonable  argument  to  advance 
that  because  a  particular  Committee  in 
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Supply  on  a  Govomment  night,  any 
question  he  ohose,  and  to  make  as  long 
a  speech  as  if  he  were  himself  introduc- 
ing a  Bill  on  the  subject.  This  was  an 
entirely  novel  practice  as  far  as  his  ex- 
perience was  concerned ;  and  while  he 
would  deprecate  any  attempt  to  curtail 
the  privileges  of  the  House  as  far  as  the 
discussion  of  real  grievances  was  con- 
cerned, he  thought  there  was  great  force 
in  all  that  had  been  urged  on  the  part 
of  the  Government  in  favour  of  prevent- 
iag  the  time  of  Parliament  being  oc- 
cupied and  Public  Business  delayed  by 
the  ventilation  of  alleged  grievances 
which  were,  in  fact,  no  grievances  at 
all. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  proposal  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  had  given  occasion  for  a  general 
discussion,  which  was  not,  he  thought, 
an  inconvenient  one,  on  the  whole  prin- 
ciple of  the  Resolutions  to  be  proposed. 
It  was,  in  his  opinion,  well  that  they 
had  had  an  opportunity  of  taking,  in  the 
way  they  had  been  doing,  the  general 
sense  of  the  House  upon  the  first  Reso- 
lution, and  in  a  general  sense  upon  the 
principle  of  all  the  Resolutions,  inas- 
much as  it  must  tend  to  shorten  the  dis- 
cussion upon  them.  He  desired  to  repeat 
that  the  Resolution  which  he  had  brought 
forward  was  not  a  proposal  which  was 
made  by  the  Government  in  support  of 
encroachment,  or  of  an  attempt  to  take 
away  the  privileges  of  the  general  body 
of  the  House.  It  was  a  proposal  which 
emanated  not  from  the  Government 
alone,  but  from  a  Committee  of  17  Mem- 
bers appointed  last  Session,  and  com- 
prising a  very  decided  majority  of  Gen- 
tlemen who  neither  had  been  nor  were 
in  Office.  The  Resolutions  which  he 
had  put  upon  the  Pai)er,  in  their  original 
form,  were  exactly  in  the  language  in 
which  they  were  approved  of  by  the 
Committee  as  it  concluded  its  labours. 
A  great  deal  of  misapprehension  ap- 
peared to  prevail  as  to  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  the  appointment 
of  that  Committee,  and  as  to  the  mo- 
tives with  which  it  had  been  nomi- 
nated. Some  hon.  Members  seemed  to 
think  that  it  had  been  appointed  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  what  was 
called  obstruction.  That,  however,  was 
not  the  case;  and  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
WQuld  bear  in  mind  the  line  which  he 


had  himself  taken  on  the  subject,  they 
would  see  that  that  could  not  be  so.  The 
object  with  which  that  particular  Com- 
mittee was  appointed  was  to  consider 
recommendations  which  had  been  made 
by  Committees  in  former  years — many 
of  them  thre'e  or  four  times  over — as 
well  as  any  other  recommendations 
which  might  be  offered,  and  to  say  which 
it  was  really  desirable  to  bring  to  the 
test  of  a  vote  in  the  House.  It  did 
certainly  happen  that  in  the  course  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  Conmiittoe,  after 
it  had  been  appointed,  circumstances  led 
to  its  Members  turning  their  attention 
much  more  to  the  question  of  obstruc- 
tion than  it  was  originally  intended  to 
do.  But  with  regard  to  the  original 
purpose  with  which  the  Committee  was 
appointed,  that  was  not  the  meaning  of 
its  nomination.  The  Government  desired 
to  see  how  and  in  what  way  the  conduct 
of  Business  in  the  House  could  be  im- 
proved. They  had  heard  a  great  deal 
of  the  proper  privileges  of  Parliament 
and  of  the  great  functions  it  had  to  dis- 
charge. He  should  like  hon.  Members 
to  make  up  their  minds  as  to  what  these 
were,  and  whether  the  House  was  a  place 
for  indefinite  talk,  to  be  no  more  kept 
within  bounds  than  was  a  river  which 
wfiw  not  to  be  banked  up.  Was  that  to 
be  the  case,  or  were  they  to  conduct  the 
Public  Business  according  to  Rules 
which  would  be  likely  to  enable  them 
to  get  through  it  with  reasonable  faci- 
lity ?  The  House  of  Commons  had  a  not 
inconsiderable  amount  of  Business  to  deal 
with,  and  that  Business  could  only  be  car- 
ried through  in  accordance  with  regida- 
tions.  No  doubt,  where  there  was  only 
a  small  amount  of  w  ork,  they  could  dis- 
pense with  Rules  more  easily  than  under 
other  circumstances;  no  doubt,  where 
there  were  only  a  small  number  of  Gen- 
tlemen who  took  part  in  debates,  it  would 
be  much  more  easy  to  get  on.  But  the 
hon.  Member  for  Newcastle  (Mr.  J. 
Cowen) — though  he  was  sorry  for  the 
conclusion  at  which  that  hon.  Gentleman 
had  arrived — hit  the  nail  on  the  head, 
when  he  said  that  matters  in  the  House 
of  Commons  were  not  now  as  they  were 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  That 
was  80  for  two  reasons — first,  they  had 
a  wider  range  of  subjects  to  deal  with ; 
and,  next,  10  times  the  number  of  Mem- 
bers took  part  in  debate  as  compared 
with  the  former  period.  If  the  House 
made  no  change  which  would   enable 
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the  Minister  to  get  into  Committee  at 
once  and  make  his  Statement,  they  were 
placed  in  the  difficulty  both  of  keeping 
the  Minister  for  a  great  length  of  time 
and  of  bringing  about  an  irregular  dis- 
cussion of  points  which  perhaps  it  would 
bo  found  unnecessary  to  raise,  or  to  raise 
in  the  same  way,  if  his  Statement  had 
not  been  dolaj-ed.  Several  fallacies  had 
boon  mentioned  in  the  course  of  the 
conversation  which  had  taken  place. 
His  hon.  and  learned  Friend  (Mr.  Gorst) 
had  stated  that  last  year  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty 
has  made  his  annual  Statement  before 
the  Speaker  left  the  Chair.  That  he 
would,  on  reference,  find  not  to  have 
been  the  case.  Other  hon.  Members, 
again,  appeared  to  think  that  if  the 
power  of  moving  Amendments  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply  were  done 
away  with,  they  would  lose  the  very 
valuable  privilege  which  enabled  them, 
on  an  emergency  suddenly  arising,  to 
challenge  the  policy  of  the  Government. 
In  that  view  he  could  not  concur.  Tf 
an  hon.  Member  desired  to  challenge 
the  conduct  of  the  Government  on  an 
occasion  of  importance  and  urgency,  and 
to  do  so*  on  going  into  Committee  of 
Supply,  he  might,  on  coming  down  to 
the  House,  find  20  Notices  having  pre- 
cedence of  his.  But  if  an  appeal  were 
made  to  the  Government  to  give  facili- 
ties for  the  bringing  forward  of  such  a 
question,  if  it  were  really  one  of  interest 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Whole 
TTouse,  the  necessary  facilities  would, 
no  doubt,  be  granted.  There  were  other 
modes  besides  in  which  such  a  matter 
could  be  brought  forward.  The  power 
and  the  ingenuit}'  of  the  House  were 
quite  sufficient  to  make  a  way  for  the 
discussion  of  any  question  that  required 
immediate  consideration.  What  the  hon. 
Member  forGalway  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry) 
had  said  was  perfectly  true.  They  were 
there  to  consider  the  practical  question 
of  how  the  Business  of  the  House  was 
to  be  carried  on  ;  and  he  would  ask  him 
and  other  Members  to  consider  whether 
the  Resolutions  that  had  been  proposed 
would  not  assist  the  House  in  conducting 
its  Business,  for  they  would  largely  eco- 
nomise time.  The  Government  wore  not 
in  a  position  of  antagonism  with  the 
House  in  this  matter.  They  were  on 
the  same  side  with  the  House.  Their 
sole  object  was  to  get  through  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House,  and  to  do  so  with  the 
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greatest  economy  of  time  and  labour. 
The  Resolutions  of  the  Committee  of  last 
Session  had  been  modified  by  taking  out 
the  words  **  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  " — an  alteration  which  left  a  con- 
siderable opening  of  which  Members 
might  avail  themselves.  They  had  made 
another  alteration  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Hai*tington),  excluding  special  or  Sup- 
plementary Votes  from  the  operation  of 
the  Rule  ;  and  so  it  would  be  seen  that 
the  opportunities  of  hon.  Members  to 
bring  forward  Motions  would  not  be 
unduly  restricted.  The  House  might  be 
perfectly  sure  the  Government,  for  their 
own  sake,  would  not  abuse  the  Rule. 
If  they  did,  the  House  would  have  the 
remedy  in  its  own  hands.  The  Rule,  he 
might  point  out,  would  have  the  inci- 
dental advantage  of  rendering  less  fre- 
quent the  necessity  for  Votes  on  Account ; 
and,  by  making  certain  the  days  on 
which  Supply  would  be  taken,  would 
probably  tend  to  diminish  the  number 
of  Amendments  now  put  down  on  the 
Motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply, 
and  which,  in  many  instances,  were  put 
down  there  instead  of  on  particular 
Votes,  merely  because  of  the  uncertainty 
ns  to  when  those  Votes  would  be  taken. 
The  Government  was  most  anxious  to 
adopt  anything  which  appeared  to  be 
consistent  with  the  general  feeling  of  the 
House.  They  quite  felt  that  in  these 
matters,  unless  they  had  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  House  with  them,  their 
objects  would  not  be  attained.  He  had 
been  especially  anxious  to  meet  the  views 
of  the  noble  Lord  opposite  (the  Marquess 
of  Hartington),  and  had  done  so  the 
other  day  to  some  extent  with  perfect 
goodwill ;  but  he  did  not  quite  see  his 
way  to  accept  the  suggestion  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  just  thrown  out.  He 
quite  understood  that  his  object  was  that 
greater  latitude  should  be  taken  for  the 
discussion  of  grievances  on  the  Report 
of  Supply  ;  but  it  was  not  necessary  to 
formulate  any  Resolution  on  the  sub- 
ject, and  it  would  perhaps  be  sufficient 
to  point  out  that  discussions  might  be 
taken  on  the  Report,  which  would  supply 
the  place  of  debates  when  going  into 
Committee.  It  was  difficult  to  say  what 
was  the  nature  of  the  discussions  which 
might  take  place  in  that  case ;  but  if  a 
new  Resolution  were  necessary  on  the 
point,  it  would  be  for  the  House  to  say 
whether  it  ought  to  be  brought  in. 
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Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  suggested  that 
it  would  be  for  the  convenience  of  the 
House  if  the  Speaker  would  state  what 
the  Rule  really  was  in  regard  to  the 
Report  of  Supply. 

Mr.  SPEAKER:  In  answer  to  the 
question  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
I  have  to  state  that  the  established 
Rule  of  debate  is  that  the  observa- 
tions of  hon.  Members  should  be  rele- 
vant to  the  Question  put  from  the 
Chair.  There  is  one  exception  to  that 
Rule,  and  that  is  when  a  Motion  is 
made  that  this  House  resolve  itself 
into  Committee  of  Supply.  Upon  that 
occasion  irrelevance  of  debate  —  that  is 
to  say,  debate  not  relevant  to  the  sub- 
ject matter  proposed  to  be  discussed  in 
Committee — is  allowed ;  but  I  am  not 
aware  of  irrelevant  matter,  generally 
speaking,  being  allowed  up<m  any  other 
occasion.  No  doubt,  considerable  lati- 
tude of  discussion  has  been  allowed  oc- 
casionally on  the  Report  of  Supply ;  but 
I  know  of  no  instance  where  an  irrele- 
vant Amendment  has  been  allowed  on 
the  Motion  that  Resolutions  adopted  in 
Committee  of  Supply  be  read  a  second 
time. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said  that,  while  he  was  perfectly  willing 
to  acknowledge  the  readiness  with  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
accepted  so  much  of  the  suggestions 
made  on  a  former  occasion  as  he 
thought  would  be  for  the  advantage  and 
convenience  of  the  House,  he  regretted 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not 
been  able  to  take  a  favourable  view  of 
the  proposal  as  to  the  moving  of 
Amendments  on  the  Report  of  Supply. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said 
that,  in  practice,  there  would  be  no  risk 
of  matters  of  urgent  importance  failing 
to  obtain  discussion,  and  that  the  Go- 
vernment would  offer  facilities  for  the 
purpose.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  the 
Government  were  always  ready  to  offer 
facilities  for  the  discussion  of  any  Mo- 
tion which  impugned  their  conduct  and 
which  seemed  to  have  the  support  of  a 
considerable  sectiou  of  the  House  ;  what 
he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
did  not  perceive  was  that  there  might  be 
various  occasions  upon  which  it  might 
be  extremely  desirable  that  a  discussion 
should  take  place  and  explanations 
given  without  any  Motion  being  upon 
the  Paper.  He  did  not  know  that  the 
Government  would  on  all  occasions  be 


80  ready  to  offer  facilities  for  such  dis- 
cussions— discussions  which,  neverthe- 
less, might  be  alike  necessary  and  im- 
portant ;  and  it  was  to  meet  such  cases 
that  his  suggestion  was  thrown  out. 
What  he  wished  to  point  out  was  that 
on  such  an  occasion  as  tliat  to  which  ho 
referred,  weeks  might  elapse  before  a 
Member  obtained  an  opportunity  of 
raising  a  question  or  making  a  Motion. 
He  had  now  that  opportunity.  A  Mem- 
ber knew  that  the  Government  could 
not  get  their  Supply  until  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  bringing  forward  his 
question.  If  the  Resolution  of  the  Go- 
vernment should  be  sanctioned,  the  Go- 
vernment might  put  off  Supply  on 
Thursdays  for  some  time  with  a  view  of 
l)reventing  a  discussion  of  a  disagreeable 
topic.  As  to  his  own  proposal,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  said 
he  was  not  quite  sure  what  it  was; 
but  if  it  were  put  in  the  form  of  a 
Resolution,  it  would  take  the  same  form 
as  his  suggestion  to  the  Committee — 

**  Provided  thut  any  question  may  bo  raised 
or  Amendment  move<l  on  tho  socond  reading  of 
a  Resolution  on  tho  Report  of  tho  Committee  of 
Supply." 

He  had  not  proposed  this  in  the  form  of 
an  Amendment  or  an  extension  of  the 
proposal  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, because  he  thought  tho  House 
should  be  consulted,  and  that  it  was 
probable  that  tho  Government  might 
have  some  proposition  of  its  own  to 
offer.  His  proposal,  in  effect,  was  that 
the  Speaker  should  not  on  Mondays 
alone,  but  on  all  occasions  of  going  into 
Supply,  leave  tho  Chair  without  putting 
any  Question.  This  would  secure  in  all 
cases  a  certain  consideration  of  the  Es- 
timates in  Committee,  and  any  discus- 
sion in  the  form  of  Amendments  which 
were  now  moved  would  come  up  on 
Report.  The  principle  of  bringing 
grievances  Wefore  Supply  would  be 
maintained,  and  the  House  would  have 
the  great  advantage  of  knowing  for  a 
certainty  when  the  Estimates  would 
come  on.  It  might  be  said  that  this 
would  only  postpone  the  general  dis- 
cussions till  the  Report ;  but  he  thought, 
in  practice,  that  would  not  be  found  the 
case,  as  many  of  the  grievances  would 
be  disposed  of  in  the  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee. There  would,  no  doubt,  be  an 
occasional  block  on  the  Report ;  but  the 
Government  had  stated  that  they  could 
not  hope  to  put  down  these  discussions 
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altogether.  The  Government  were,  he 
know,  under  the  idea  that  they  would 
gain  nothing  by  liis  proposal ;  but  he 
knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would 
gain  a  groat  deal.  In  any  case,  the 
Government  must  understand  that  there 
were  very  many  questions  which  they 
could  not  exclude  under  any  system  of 
Business;  and  if  a  proper  opportunity 
wore  not  allowed  for  thoir  consideration, 
he  very  much  feared  that  objectionable 
ones  would  be  found. 

Mr.  EAIKES  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  not  put  his  propositions  on  the 
Paper  in  a  definite  form.  He  said, 
when  he  first  heard  them,  that  they 
seemed  to  him  the  most  logical  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question  aimed  at  in  the  Eesolution. 
After  having  heard  the  more  definite 
statement  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
just  made,  he  certainly  wished  to  repeat 
that  opinion  in  a  still  more  unqualified 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
with  all  Members  of  the  Ilouse  a  matter 
of  regret  that  this  proposition  had  not 
been  put  on  the  Paper  in  a  definite 
form,  and  that  they  had  not  learnt  de- 
finitely what  were  the  proposals  of  the 
noble  Lord  till  the  second  day  of  this 
discussion,  and  only  then  at  a  time  when 
the  House  was  by  no  means  so  full  as  it 
had  been  earlier  in  the  evening.  Though 
this  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  would 
effect  very  many  changes  in  the  pro- 
cedure, it  was  entirely  consonant  with 
tlie  principles  which  governed  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  though  it  seemed  to  be  a 
change  of  great  importance,  it  need  not, 
if  sufficiently  guarded,  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
any  Member.  He  thought  it  would 
be  necessary,  if  this  proposition  were 
adopted,  that  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  Proviso  that  the  Report  of  Supply 
should  always  when  it  was  on  the  Paper 
be  the  first  Order  of  the  Day,  in  order 
to  place  hon.  Members  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  they  were  bringing  forward 
Resolutions  on  Committee  of  Supply. 
By  this  proposal  they  would  not  merely 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  Government 
and  the  propositions  of  the  Committee, 
but  they  would  facilitate  Business  and 
secure  the  order,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  independent  Members.  They  would, 
in  the  first  place,  get  the  result  on  every 
day  of  the  week  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  now  said  would  follow 
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from  making  his  Resolution  apply  to 
a  Monday.  They  would  be  sure  when- 
ever Supply  was  down  that  it  would 
come  on,  hon.  Members  would  be  per- 
fectly certain  what  items  in  the  Esti- 
mates would  be  under  consideration, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  transact  their 
Business  with  an  ease  and  a  certainty 
and,  he  ventured  to  think,  with  a 
celerity  also,  which  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Public  Business. 
They  would  have  the  Estimates  dis- 
cussed in  the  full  face  of  the  House, 
early  in  the  evening,  when  Members 
were  cool,  collected,  and  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  conduct  Business  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  so  they  would  avoid 
those  wrangles  and  acrimonious  discus- 
sions which  resulted  from  the  late  dis- 
cussion of  Supply.  They  would,  in  fact, 
get  the  whole  of  their  Business  carried 
on  more  speedily  and  certidnly  more 
creditably.  Advantage  miffht  be  taken 
of  the  opportunity,  if  the  noble  Lord  did 
put  his  proposition  on  the  Paper,  to 
attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **  grievance"  as  applied  to  Mo- 
tions having  precedence  of  Votes  of 
Supply.  Everybody  would  agree,  if  the 
House  was  to  discuss  grievances,  that 
they  should  be,  at  all  events,  if  not  strictly 
relevant,  at  any  rate,  partaking  of 
the  form  of  gprievances.  Now,  to  give 
an  example,  last  Session  they  had  three 
discussions  before  Supply  which  were 
none  of  them  in  any  sense  gprievances. 
For  his  part,  he  should  define  a  griev- 
ance either  as  a  misuse  of  power,  or  a 
neglect  of  administrative  authority  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  by  law  were 
authorized  to  exercise  it.  The  questions 
he  referred  to  were  the  Burials  Question, 
a  question  of  International  rights,  and 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis.  All  these  cases, 
however  desirable  it  was  that  they  should 
be  brought  forward,  were  none  of  them 
grievances.  They  were  complaints  of 
the  law  as  it  stood,  not  complaints  of 
maladministration ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  very  necessary  that  they  should 
be  relegated,  with  similar  questions,  to 
the  particular  nights  on  which  such  Mo- 
tions were  usually  brought  forward. 
Another  difficulty  about  this  mode  of 
procedure  was  that  in  Motions  of  that  sort 
they  had  to  deal  with  an  abstract  Mo- 
tion without  the  possibility  of  moving  an 
Amendment.     The   hon.    Member,    in 
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fact,  who  brought  forward  any  question, 
put  the  House  in  the  position  into  which 
no  Member  had  a  right  to  put  it,  for  he 
forced  the  House  to  say  **Aye"  or 
*•  No  "  to  a  particular  definite  proposi- 
tion, and  prevented  any  Member  from 
moving  an  Amendment.  Thus  Members 
were  compelled  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  very  imperfectly  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  far  better  that  such  Motions 
should  be  discussed  at  a  time  when  they 
might  be  so  amended  as  really  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  House.  He 
had  merely  glanced  at  this  question  by 
the  way.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  imperfect  form  of  con- 
fining it  to  the  Monday,  because  then  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  would  arise.  They 
would  have  a  Vote  passed  on  Monday  ; 
therefore,  when  it  came  up  for  Report, 
there  would  be  a  general  debate.  But 
a  Vote  taken  on  Thursday  would  not  be 
open  for  discussion  on  Report,  and  thus 
tlioy  would  have  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Red  ink,  or  asterisks,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  would  have  to  be  used 
to  indicate  the  difference.  When,  also, 
they  got  well  into  the  Session,  they 
would  have  three  or  four  different  Re- 
ports of  Supply  on  the  Paper,  and  enor- 
mous difficulty  in  getting  them  through 
because  of  these  very  complications. 
Therefore,  he  maintained  that  if  they 
were  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  Marquess  they  should  extend  them 
to  the  whole  of  the  week.  He  did  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  this  was  not 
a  good  opportimity  for  settling  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  on  the  Rules  as  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord,  and  for  making 
a  real,  practical,  and  efficient  improve- 
ment in  the  Business  ? 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  observed, 
that  the  three  questions  to  which  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  referred  had 
all  been  brought  forward  on  a  Friday, 
and  not  on  Supply  nights.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  **  No-surrender  **  tone  of 
tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech,  though  he  could  not  wonder 
that  he  had  not  accepted  the  noble 
Lord's  proposal.  It  was  quite  true  that 
this  Resolution  came  recommended  by 
the  Committee ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgot  to  mention  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  against  the  Resolution  as  it 
stood,  and  without  the  Amendments 
which  would  be  proposed  to-night.   The 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  mis- 
taken when  he  said  that  the  Speaker 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  Minis- 
ter ought  not  to  make  his  Statement 
with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair.  The 
fact  was  otherwise.  The  Speaker,  in 
his  evidence,  had  distinctly  stated  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  Estimates  should  make  his 
Statement  with  the  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  not  referring  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Speaker,  but  to  his 
ruling  in  the  House  as  the  matter  now 
stood,  and  as  proof  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  made  his  Statement  with 
the  Speaker  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
did  not  think  a  Resolution  of  this  kind 
was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of.  If  independent  Members 
were  pressed  too  much  they  would  re- 
taliate, not  by  obstruction,  but  by  bring- 
ing forward  their  Motions  on  other  and 
more  inconvenient  occasions.  It  would 
be  within  their  competence  to  bring  for- 
ward Motions  on  the  Budget  night ;  but 
he  did  not  say  they  would  resort  to  that 
course.  They  would  not,  however,  sur- 
render their  nights  on  appeal  from  the 
Government,  as  before,  and  in  this  way 
the  Government  would  lose  more  nights 
in  a  Session  than  they  would  gain  by 
the  Resolution. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  would  not 
charge  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  the  Government  with  any  dark  design 
against  the  liberties  of  the  House  or  the 
country ;  but,  whenever  in  any  part  of 
the  world — from  the  Nova  to  the  Tiber, 
or  from  the  Golden  Horn  to  Westminster 
— he  heard  of  a  Minister  approaching 
Parliament  to  induce  it  to  surrender 
some  of  its  liberties,  he  was  reminded  of 
the  picture  of  Richard  III.  tempting  his 
nephews  out  of  the  safety  of  their  sanc- 
tuary to  confide  in  their  tender-hearted 
uncle.  He  would  trust  no  Government 
or  Minister  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  Prince  Consort  had  once 
said  that  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
this  country  were  on  their  trial,  and 
what  an  outcry  the  remark  called  forth  ! 
The  Government  were  certainly  putting 
them  on  their  trial  now.  The  Govern- 
ment had  no  case  to-day  unless  it  was  that 
Parliament  had  no  ri^ht  to  be  trusted 
with  the  liberties  it  haa  hitherto  enjoyed. 
For  the  last   30  years,  unfortunately. 
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altogether.  The  Government  were,  he 
knew,  under  the  idea  that  they  would 
gain  nothing  by  his  proposal ;  but  he 
knew,  on  the  contrary,  that  they  would 
gain  a  great  deal.  In  any  ease,  the 
&overnuiont  must  understand  that  there 
were  very  many  questions  which  they 
could  not  exclude  under  any  system  of 
Business;  and  if  a  proper  opportunity 
wore  not  allowed  for  their  consideration, 
he  very  much  feared  that  objectionable 
ones  would  be  found. 

Mr.  EAIKES  said,  he  regretted  that 
the  noble  Lord  who  had  just  sat  down 
had  not  put  his  propositions  on  the 
Paper  in  a  definite  form.  He  said, 
when  ho  first  heard  them,  that  they 
seemed  to  him  the  most  logical  and  the 
most  effective  way  of  dealing  with  the 
question  aimed  at  in  the  Resolution. 
After  having  heard  the  more  definite 
statement  which  the  noble  Lord  had 
just  made,  he  certainly  wished  to  repeat 
that  opinion  in  a  still  more  unqualified 
manner.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be 
with  all  Members  of  the  House  a  matter 
of  regret  that  this  proposition  had  not 
been  put  on  the  Paper  in  a  definite 
form,  and  that  they  had  not  leamt  de- 
finitely what  were  the  proposals  of  the 
noble  Lord  till  the  secona  day  of  this 
discussion,  and  only  then  at  a  time  when 
the  House  was  by  no  means  so  full  as  it 
had  been  earlier  in  the  evening.  Though 
this  proposal  of  the  noble  Lord  would 
effect  very  many  changes  in  the  pro- 
cedure, it  was  entirely  consonant  with 
tlie  principles  which  governed  their  pro- 
ceedings ;  and  though  it  seemed  to  be  a 
change  of  great  importance,  it  need  not, 
if  sufficiently  guarded,  be  an  infringe- 
ment of  the  liberties  and  privileges  of 
any  Member.  He  thought  it  would 
be  necessary,  if  this  proposition  were 
adopted,  that  it  should  be  accompanied 
with  a  Proviso  that  the  Report  of  Supply 
should  always  when  it  was  on  the  Paper 
be  the  first  Order  of  the  Day,  in  order 
to  place  hon.  Members  in  the  same  posi- 
tion as  if  they  were  bringing  forward 
Resolutions  on  Committee  of  Supply. 
By  this  proposal  they  would  not  merely 
carry  out  the  object  of  the  Government 
and  the  propositions  of  the  Committee, 
but  they  would  facilitate  Business  and 
secure  the  order,  comfort,  and  convenience 
of  independent  Members.  They  would, 
in  the  first  place,  get  the  result  on  every 
day  of  the  week  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  now  said  would  follow 
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from  making  his  Resolution  apply  to 
a  Monday.  They  would  be  sure  when- 
ever Supply  was  down  that  it  would 
come  on,  hon.  Members  would  be  per- 
fectly certain  what  items  in  the  Esti- 
mates would  be  under  consideration, 
and  they  would  be  able  to  transact  their 
Business  with  an  ease  and  a  certainty 
and,  he  ventured  to  think,  with  a 
celerity  also,  which  would  be  most  ad- 
vantageous to  the  Public  Business. 
They  would  have  the  Estimates  dis- 
cussed in  the  full  face  of  the  House, 
early  in  the  evening,  when  Members 
were  cool,  collected,  and  perfectly  pre- 
pared to  conduct  Business  in  a  satisfac- 
tory manner,  and  so  they  would  avoid 
those  wrangles  and  acrimonious  discus- 
sions which  resulted  from  the  late  dis- 
cussion of  Supply.  They  would,  in  fact, 
get  the  whole  of  their  Business  carried 
on  more  speedily  and  certainly  more 
creditably.  Advantage  miffht  be  taken 
of  the  opportunity,  if  the  noble  Lord  did 
put  his  proposition  on  the  Paper,  to 
attempt  to  define  the  meaning  of  the 
word  **  grievance"  as  applied  to  Mo- 
tions having  precedence  of  Votes  of 
Supply.  Everybody  would  agree,  if  the 
House  was  to  discuss  grievances,  that 
they  should  be,  at  all  events,  if  not  strictly 
relevant,  at  any  rate,  partaking  of 
the  form  of  gprievancee.  Now,  to  give 
an  example,  last  Session  they  had  three 
discussions  before  Supply  which  were 
none  of  them  in  any  sense  gprievances. 
For  his  part,  he  should  define  a  griev- 
ance either  as  a  misuse  of  power,  or  a 
neglect  of  administrative  authority  on 
the  part  of  persons  who  by  law  were 
authorized  to  exercise  it.  The  questions 
he  referred  to  were  the  Burials  Question, 
a  question  of  International  rights,  and 
the  question  of  the  extension  of  the  con- 
trol of  the  Corporation  of  London  to  the 
whole  of  the  Metropolis.  All  these  cases, 
however  desirable  it  was  that  they  should 
be  brought  forward,  were  none  of  them 
grievances.  They  were  complaints  of 
the  law  as  it  stood,  not  complaints  of 
maladministration ;  and,  in  his  opinion, 
it  was  very  necessary  that  they  should 
be  relegated,  with  similar  questions,  to 
the  particular  nights  on  which  such  Mo- 
tions were  usually  brought  forward. 
Another  difficulty  about  this  mode  of 
procedure  was  that  in  Motions  of  that  sort 
they  had  to  deal  with  an  abstract  Mo- 
tion without  the  possibility  of  moving  an 
Amendment.     The    hon.    Membery    in 
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fact,  who  brought  forward  any  question, 
put  the  House  in  the  position  into  which 
no  Member  had  a  right  to  put  it,  for  he 
forced  the  House  to  say  **Aye"  or 
*•  No  "  to  a  particular  definite  proposi- 
tion, and  prevented  any  Member  from 
moving  an  Amendment.  Thus  Members 
were  compelled  to  come  to  a  conclusion 
which  very  imperfectly  expressed  the 
opinion  of  the  House,  and  he  thought  it 
would  be  far  better  that  such  Motions 
should  be  discussed  at  a  time  when  they 
might  be  so  amended  as  really  to  ex- 
press the  feelings  of  the  House.  He 
had  merely  glanced  at  this  question  by 
the  way.  He  did  not  think  that  it  would 
be  well  to  adopt  the  proposition  of  the 
noble  Lord  in  the  imperfect  form  of  con- 
fining it  to  the  Monday,  because  then  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  .would  arise.  They 
would  have  a  Vote  passed  on  Monday  ; 
therefore,  when  it  came  up  for  Report, 
there  would  be  a  general  debate.  But 
a  Vote  taken  on  Thursday  would  not  be 
open  for  discussion  on  Report,  and  thus 
they  would  have  confusion  worse  con- 
founded. Red  ink,  or  asterisks,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort  would  have  to  be  used 
to  indicate  the  difference.  When,  also, 
they  got  well  into  the  Session,  they 
would  have  three  or  four  different  Re- 
ports of  Supply  on  the  Paper,  and  enor- 
mous difficulty  in  getting  them  through 
because  of  these  very  complications. 
Therefore,  he  maintained  that  if  they 
were  to  accept  the  suggestions  of  the 
noble  Marquess  they  should  extend  them 
to  the  whole  of  the  week.  He  did  ap- 
peal to  the  House  whether  this  was  not 
a  good  opportunity  for  settling;  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  on  the  Rules  as  sug- 
gested by  the  noble  Lord,  and  for  making 
a  real,  practical,  and  efficient  improve- 
ment in  the  Business  ? 

Sm  CHARLES  W.DILKE  observed, 
that  the  three  questions  to  which  the 
Chairman  of  Committees  referred  had 
all  been  brought  forward  on  a  Friday, 
and  not  on  Supply  nights.  He  was 
sorry  to  see  the  **  No-surrender  **  tone  of 
tlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
speech,  though  he  could  not  wonder 
that  he  had  not  accepted  the  noble 
Lord's  proposal.  It  was  quite  true  that 
this  Resolution  came  recommended  by 
the  Committee ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman forgot  to  mention  that  the  Com- 
mittee were  against  the  Resolution  as  it 
stood,  and  without  the  Amendments 
which  would  be  proposed  to-night.   The 


Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  mis- 
taken when  he  said  that  the  Speaker 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  Minis- 
ter ought  not  to  make  his  Statement 
with  the  Speaker  in  the  Chair.  The 
fact  was  otherwise.  The  Speaker,  in 
his  evidence,  had  distinctly  stated  that 
it  was  desirable  that  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  Estimates  should  make  his 
Statement  with  the  Speaker  in  the 
Chair. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  was  not  referring  to  the 
evidence  of  the  Speaker,  but  to  his 
ruling  in  the  House  as  the  matter  now 
stood,  and  as  proof  that  his  right  hon. 
Friend  had  made  his  Statement  with 
the  Speaker  in  the  Chair. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
did  not  think  a  Resolution  of  this  kind 
was  the  proper  remedy  for  the  evil  com- 
plained of.  If  independent  Members 
were  pressed  too  much  they  would  re- 
taliate, not  by  obstruction,  but  by  bring- 
ing forward  their  Motions  on  other  and 
more  inconvenient  occasions.  It  would 
be  within  their  competence  to  bring  for- 
ward Motions  on  the  Budget  night ;  but 
he  did  not  say  they  would  resort  to  that 
course.  They  woiild  not,  however,  sur- 
render their  nights  on  appeal  from  the 
Government,  as  before,  and  in  this  way 
the  Government  would  lose  more  nights 
in  a  Session  than  they  would  gain  by 
the  Resolution. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  he  would  not 
charge  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
or  the  Government  with  any  dark  design 
against  the  liberties  of  the  House  or  the 
country;  but,  whenever  in  any  part  of 
the  world — from  the  Nova  to  the  Tiber, 
or  from  the  Golden  Horn  to  Westminster 
— he  lieard  of  a  Minister  approaching 
Parliament  to  induce  it  to  surrender 
some  of  its  liberties,  he  was  reminded  of 
the  picture  of  Richard  III.  tempting  his 
nephews  out  of  the  safety  of  their  sanc- 
tuary to  confide  in  their  tender-hearted 
uncle.  He  would  trust  no  Government 
or  Minister  with  the  liberties  of  the 
people.  The  Prince  Consort  had  once 
saicf  that  Parliamentary  institutions  in 
this  country  were  on  their  trial,  and 
what  an  outcry  the  remark  called  forth ! 
The  Government  were  certainly  putting 
them  on  their  trial  now.  The  Govern- 
ment had  no  case  to-day  unless  it  was  that 
Parliament  had  no  right  to  be  trusted 
with  the  liberties  it  haa  hitherto  enjoyed. 
For  the  last   30  years,  unfortunately, 
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attempts  had  been  successfully  made  by 
Governments  to  trench  on  the  liberties 
of  Parliament  and  to  narrow  the  limits 
of  debate.  He  was  sorry  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  (Mr.  Walter)  should 
have  given  his  influence  in  favour  of 
this  strange  encroachment  on  the  liber- 
ties of  the  House.  The  hon.  Member 
had  complained  that  there  were  no  real 
grievances  brought  forward  now;  but 
he  did  not  define  what  grievances  were. 
He  inferred  from  his  speech,  however, 
that  he  thought  a  complaint  as  to  the 
Irish  land  system  would  be  no  legitimate 
grievance;  but  that  a  grievance  would 
be  found  in  a  complaint  that  Colonel 
Lord  Fitznoddy  had  been  deprived  of 
his  commission  without  having  his  case 
investigated.  If  that  was  the  view  taken 
by  the  Government  as  to  what  consti- 
tuted a  grievance,  he  should  at  once 
contest  it.  He  contended  that  a  griev- 
ance in  the  sense  of  the  Constitution 
meant  any  complaint  or  demand  on  the 
concession  of  which  the  grant  of  money 
to  the  Crown  depended.  If  they  went 
back  to  history,  they  would  find  Bills 
had  originated  in  the  practice  of  the 
Commons  tacking  on  to  the  grants  made 
to  the  Crown  certain  Petitions  demand- 
ing remedies  for  their  grievances.  It 
was  in  that  practice  that  the  whole  free- 
dom of  the  House  and  its  rights  to  pass 
laws  had  originated.  But  to-night  they 
found  it  suggested  that  Parliament  per- 
formed no  function  in  the  political 
economy  of  this  country,  save  as  a  mere 
law-making  machine.  He  denied  such 
a  statement.  It  was  a  low  and  ignoble 
view  to  take  of  that  House,  which  was 
no  Chamber  for  registering  the  decrees 
of  a  Ministry  or  of  any  number  of  wise 
men,  but  a  place  where  the  voice  of  the 
country  should  be  heard  discussing  as 
well  as  enacting.  They  could  have  no 
enacting  without  preceding  discussion. 
No  doubt,  Ministers  did  not  like  dis- 
cussion. Lord  Eldon,  50  years  ago, 
would,  doubtless,  have  told  them  that 
the  discussions  on  Reform  were  a  nui- 
sance, a  waste  of  the  time  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  an  irritation  to  the  King's 
conscience.  Were  they  to  be  told  to- 
night that  the  liberties  enjoyed  by  Par- 
liament 40  years  ago  must  be  clipped 
now  for  the  convenience  of  a  Ministry 
who  wanted  Votes  more  rapidly  for  their 
accumulating  wars?  Of  course,  in  any 
Parliament  there  would  be  a  great  deal 
of  talk ;  there  was  always  chan  with  the 
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grain  ;  but  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution 
was  that  the  voice  of  the  country  should 
be  heard  in  order  that  our  rulers  might 
know  what  evils  were  irritating  the 
mind  of  the  nation,  wisely  or  unwisely, 
for  the  time  being.  Suppress  that,  and 
they  would  share  the  fate  of  the  despots 
of  the  Continent,  to  whom  these  ebulli- 
tions of  popular  feeling  were  exceedingly 
disagreeable.  It  was  useful  to  the 
safety  of  the  countr}'  that  every  feeling 
should  have  an  outlet  in  Parliament.  If 
they  wanted  to  economize  public  time  at 
the  sacrifice  of  their  most  cherished  in- 
stitutions; there  was  a  shorter  and  better 
mode  of  doing  it.  Let  them  elect  some 
21  of  its  wise  men  to  do  all  the  Business. 
They  would  have  little  talk  then,  and 
thev  would  provide  a  grater  number  of 
Bills  in  accordance  with  the  taste  of  the 
Government  than  they  got  now.  It  was 
really  in  that  direction  that  they  wore 
being  asked  to  travel  to-night,  and  he 
should  resist  it  by  all  the  means  in  his 
power.  In  his  short  experience  of  the 
House  he  had  seen  the  Prerogatives 
of  Parliament  substantially  encroached 
upon  ;  and  he  regretted  that  the  Prime 
Minister,  who  rose  into  prominence  by 
moving  Motions  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply,  should  lend  his  name  to  such 
a  proposition  as  was  now  before  the 
House,  in  order  that,  at  the  close  of  his 
first  Parliament,  he  might  retire  on  his 
laurels  able  to  say — **  I  am  that  Minister 
who,  during  five  or  six  Sessions,  by 
measures  not  known  for  100  years,  in- 
troduced personal  government,  extended 
the  Prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  and  cur- 
tailed the  liberties  of  Parliament." 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVEE  was  not  sur- 
prised  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer should  have  repudiated  the  propo- 
sition of  the  noble  Lord  ;  for,  however 
much  it  might  be  for  the  convenience  of 
the  House,  it  would  not  facilitate  the 
passing  of  the  Government  measures. 
Unless,  however,  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man would  offer  some  further  compro- 
mise than  he  had  done,  he  would  have 
very  great  difficulty  in  carrying  his  first 
Kesolution. 

Dr.  KENEAXY  :  Mr.  Speaker,  when 
I  came  down  to  the  House  I  did  not 
intend  to  take  any  part  in  this  debate ; 
I  was  anxious  to  hear  both  sides,  and  to 
form  my  opinion.  What  I  have  heard 
to-night  has  satisfied  me  that  I  ought  to 
support  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
in  his  first  Besolution.    I  shall  state  in 
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a  few  words  the  way  in  which  the  ques- 
tion presents  itself  to  my  mind.  This 
House  votes  countless  millions  every 
year  in  Committee  of  Supply.  The  Na- 
tional Expenditure  is  rapidly  increasing; 
the  general  ability  to  endure  that  Ex- 
penditure is  growing  less  and  less  every 
day.  It  behoves  us  all,  therefore,  if 
we  desire  to  do  our  duty  to  our  consti- 
tuents, to  watch  the  growth  of  that  Ex- 
penditure with  the  most  wary  eyes,  and 
to  do  all  we  can  that  may  make  it  less. 
How  is  this  to  be  effected  ?  By  having 
better  means  than  we  now  possess  of 
checking  these  extensive  money  Votes. 
The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Ox- 
ford (Sir  William  Harcourt),  and  other 
hon.  Gentlemen  of  the  same  school  of 
politics,  have  ridiculed  the  idea  of  any 
good  being  effected  by  attacking  money 
Votes  in  Committee  of  Supply.  I  dis- 
sent from  him  and  them,  because  I  know 
that  the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Hume,  by  his 
l)ersistent  criticisms  of  Supply,  saved 
the  country  millions  every  year.  Under 
our  present  system,  which  the  Chancel- 
lor of  the  Exchequer  strives  to  improve, 
what  happens  ?  Supply  is  set  down  for 
a  certain  evening ;  20  or  30  hon.  Mem- 
bers at  once  give  Notice  of  Motions  on 
almost  every  possible  subject,  and  these 
Motions  have  all  to  be  discussed  and 
decided  upon  before  we  get  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  Thus  the  whole  night 
is  often  wasted,  and  we  are  called  upon 
to  debate  the  question  of  expending 
millions  of  the  public  money  at  1,  or  2, 
and  often  3  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
when  hon.  Members  are  broken  down 
and  utterly  exhausted  by  the  previous 
Sitting.  The  result  is  that  there  is  no 
criticism,  there  is  no  real  discussion,  and 
Ministers  get  these  millions  often  in  a 
House  consisting  of  a  dozen  Members,  al- 
most for  the  asking.  I  have  seen  Votes  of 
the  worst  kind  for  many  millions  of  money 
passed  suh  silentio,  and  almost  as  a  matter 
of  course,  when  day  was  dawning,  in 
this  way,  because  hon.  Members  were 
both  physically  and  mentally  incapable, 
by  reason  of  their  previous  labours,  to 
carry  on  the  war  any  longer.  I  have 
come  down  here  myself,  over  and  over 
again,  early  in  the  evening,  prepared  to 
challenge  items  in  Supply.  I  have 
waited  during  long  aud  dreary  hours, 
hoping  that  the  previous  Motions  would 
come  to  an  end;  and  at  last,  finding 
that  they  were  likely  to  go  on  and  on,  I 
have  been  compelled,  long  past    mid- 


night, from  sheer  faintnoss  and  exhaus- 
tion, to  leave  the  House  without  having 
had  a  chance  of  moving  for  retrench- 
ment, or  expressing  my  dissent  from  ex- 
travagant claims  made.  Now,  I  know 
that  there  are  many  hon.  Members, 
anxious  reformers,  like  myself,  of  Public 
Expenditure,  retrenchers  of  the  extrava- 
gance that  exists,  who  have  been  forced 
out  of  the  House  *'  in  the  small  hours 
of  the  morning  "  by  the  same  reasons 
that  have  so  frequently  operated  in  ray 
own  case.  Hence  it  is  that  we  have  no 
means  of  resisting  the  wanton  waste,  or 
restraining  the  torrents  of  money  which 
wo  see  poured  around  us.  And  I  regard 
it  as  a  good  measure,  on  the  part  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  that  he 
offers  to  put  an  end  to  this  abuse  on  one 
evening  at  least — Monday — in  the  course 
of  the  week.  By  this  means,  as  we  go 
into  Supply  at  once,  we  shall—  all  of  us 
who  are  economical  reformers — be  able 
to  attack  these  items  in  the  Esti- 
mates which  we  deem  to  be  objection- 
able. I  am  constrained,  therefore,  by 
a  sense  of  duty  to  support  this  Reso- 
lution, which  I  believe  will  prove  itself 
to  be  one  highly  beneficial  to  the  public, 
and  which  may  save  the  country  many 
millions  every  year.  I  lament  the  course 
taken  by  hon.  Members  on  these  Benches, 
and  I  think  the  general  public  will 
eventually  disapprove  of  that  course, 
and  will  derive  great  benefit  from  the 
change  proposed.  With  reference  to 
the  wild  and  almost  lunatic  fears  ex- 
pressed that  we  are  abandoning  **  won- 
derful rights  and  privileges,"  I  am  in 
no  way  alarmed  at  such  high-flown 
nonsense.  It  may  suit  some  ignorant 
platforms,  and  may  probably  delude  the 
unthinking;  but  it  is  wholly  unworthy 
of  this  House.  I  have  not  seen  yet  on 
the  part  of  Ministers  any  real  proof  that 
they  have  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  just  rights  and  privileges  of 
Members.  When  they  do  so  I,  for  one, 
shall  be  ready  to  resist  them  to  the  ut- 
most. Nay,  I  may  add  that  the  whole 
House  would  rise  in  rebellion  against 
them.  For  this  reason  I  treat  with 
scorn  and  disbelief  those  empty,  sound- 
ing, and  trumpery  phrases  by  which 
only  the  most  dull,  foolish,  or  thought- 
less could  be  misled.  This  House  is  well 
able,  and  I  think  is  always  willing,  to 
guard  its  **  rights  and  privileges  " 
against  all  attacks ;  against  all  interfer- 
ence and  encroachment.      And  by  pass- 
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ing  this  Hesoliition,  it  will  really  regain 
one  of  its  most  priceless  of  all  rights — 
that  of  criticizing  and  reducing  the 
Public  Expendifuro.  This  right  has 
practically  been  h)st  since  the  days  of 
Joseph  Ilume.  Hence  the  increase  of 
Expenditure  by  £30,000,000  a-year ; 
hence  tlio  fearful  addition  to  taxation. 
In  Mr.  Hume's  day  the  whole  public 
annual  Expenditure  was  less  than 
£50,000,000;  it  is  now  £80,000,000. 
Why  sliould  I,  then,  resist  a  Resolution 
which  will  enable  many  of  us  to  do  now 
what  Mr.  Hume  then  did  ?  Under  40 
years  of  a  '*  Liberal  **  Government,  we 
have  lost  this  most  precious  **  right  and 
privilege."  I  support  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer,  who  endeavours  to 
restore  it 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  that 
as  tlie  suggestion  made  on  the  subject 
before  the  House  by  the  noble  Lord  the 
Member  for  the  Radnor  Boroughs  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington)  could  not  be 
ignored,  he  thought  the  better  course  to 
bo  pursued  would  be  to  adjourn  the  de- 
])ate  upon  the  Resolution,  in  order  that 
it  might  be  considered  how  the  noble 
Lord's  proposal  could  be  shaped  so  as  to 
meet  the  views  of  the  lion.  Members 
generally.  Meanwhile,  there  was  plenty 
of  other  Business  to  which  they  could 
apply  themselves.  He  regarded  these 
Resolutions  as  mere  nibbling  at  a  great 
question,  and  as  not  in  the  least  likely 
t<)  effect  the  object  in  view — the  im- 
l)rovement  of  the  machinery  by  whicli 
the  Business  of  the  Hcmse  was  con- 
du(^ted.  These  Resolutions  would  not 
enable  the  House  to  get  rid  of  the  Irish 
Question,  whith  stood  in  the  way  of 
English  and  Scotch  Business.  He  had 
been  studying  the  working  of  one  of  the 
United  States  Provincial  Legislatures 
lately.  In  40  or  50  days  it  got  through 
more  work  than  the  House  of  Commons 
did  in  a  whole  Session,  and  the  reason 
was  that  most  of  the  work  was  done  in 
Committee,  and  the  House  merely  con- 
iirmed  the  Committee's  operations.  He 
was  disposed  to  support  the  division  of 
the  House  into  Grand  Committees  for 
the   purpose    of    carrying  on    contem- 

Eoraneously  the  Business  of  the  several 
l«»partments  of  the  State.  He  con- 
fessed that  it  would  be  impossible  to 
tarry  out  this  proposal  without  a  con- 
siderable change  in  the  character  of  the 
House ;  but  the  proposal  was  one  that 
would   deal    comprehensively  with  the 
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difficulty  before  them.  It  would  bo 
better  to  postpone  the  consideration  of 
the  Resolution  then  before  the  House, 
in  order  that  they  might  have  the  pro- 
posal of  the  noble  Lord  the  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  also  before  them  and  con- 
sider them  together. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  had  always 
thought  the  proceedings  of  the  Commit- 
tee on  Public  Business  last  Session  very 
imperfect,    because     they    were     only 
directed  to  one  portion  of  the  subject. 
Of  late  years  they  had  got  into  the  habit 
of  thinking  that  the  Government  of  the 
day  was  the  House,   and  that,  in  fact, 
Government  Business  was  the  only  por- 
tion of  the  Business  of  Parliament  that 
was  worthy  of  any  consideration  what- 
ever.    It  appeared  to  him  that  that  view 
was  allowed  to  prevail  very  largely  in 
the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Business. 
History  would  show  how  dangerous  it 
was  to  strengthen  the  hands  of  the  Go- 
vernment as   against   the   House.      In 
years  gone  by,  when  that  House  was 
struggling   for  its    liberties,    Ministers 
were  only  admitted  there  on  sufferance. 
Instead  of  the  Government  claiming  two 
days  a-woek,  as  they  did  now,   all  the 
days  should  belong  to  private  Members, 
who  —  and     not    the     Government  — 
really  constituted   the   House.      How- 
ever, he  supposed  it  had  been  found  con- 
venient to  give  the  Government  a  day  or 
two  each  week,  not  so  much  as  the  Re- 
presentatives   of    the    Crown    in    that 
House,  but  as  the  Representatives  of  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
this  country,  in  order  that  they  might 
bring  forward  those  measures  which  the 
majority  were  in  favour  of.   Parliament, 
however,  in  giving  Mondays  and  Thurs- 
days to  the  Government  made  the  excep- 
tion  that  when  Supply  stood  for  those 
days,   any   hon.    Member    might  move 
Amendment^},  with  the  view  of  bringing 
up  discussion  on  any  grievance.      Now, 
the  Government  wanted  to   go   a  step 
further,  and  convert  Parliament  into  a 
mere  machine  for  voting  money  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Government — whether 
good  or  bad.    The  whole  of  last  Session 
was  practically  devoted  to  that  purpose. 
The  profession  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  that  he  wanted  to  give  more 
time  for  the  discussion  of  the  Estimates 
was  all  very  well ;  but  they  all  knew  that 
no  Minister  really  wanted  his  Estimates 
to  be  discussed  at  all.     He  did  not  be- 
lieve the  passing  of  these  Resolutions 
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would  lead  to  any  saving  of  time ;  and 
the  House  did  not  think  so,  for  in  regard 
to  argument  and  moral  support  the  Go- 
vernment really  found  themselves  de- 
serted. There  were  many  considera- 
tions involved  in  a  question  like  the  pre- 
sent. There  was  the  consideration  as 
to  whether,  after  they  had  done  every- 
thing, they  would  really  be  a  gainer 
thereby.  The  suggestion  that  griev- 
ances should  be  taken  on  the  Report  of 
Supply  was  condemned  by  the  evidence 
of  Sir  Erskine  May;  and  if  as  much 
latitude  were  allowed  on  Report  as  on 
the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee,  the  loss 
of  time  would  bo  equal  to  the  saving. 
The  ovideiico  of  Sir  Erskine  May  and  of 
the  Speaker  was  opposed  to  the  propo- 
sition of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer ;  they  doubted  whether  it  would 
meet  with  the  support  of  the  House,  and 
their  doubts  were  confirmed  by  the  de- 
bate. The  Speaker  supported  the  re- 
vival of  the  Resolution  of  1872  and  1873, 
which  provided  for  the  discussion,  on  the 
Motion  that  the  Speaker  do  leave  the 
Chair,  of  Amendments  relating  to  any 
of  the  Yotes  proposed  to  be  taken  in 
Committee.  He  freely  admitted  that 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when 
moving  for  the  appointment  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Public  Business,  said  he  did 
not  do  so  for  the  purpose  of  dealing  with 
tlie  question  of  obstruction,  but  of  facili- 
tating the  general  Business  of  the 
House  ;  but  the  Committee  had  not  pro- 
ceeded very  far  in  its  labours  before  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  without 
Notice,  introduced  the  question  of  ob- 
struction by  the  horns,  and  thus  the 
Committee  was  entirely  turned  aside 
from  its  original  object  to  the  very  bar- 
ren question  of  obstruction.  No  doubt, 
great  questions  could  be  brought  for- 
ward on  the  Motion  for  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply ;  but  he  would  appeal 
to  the  recollection  of  hon.  Members  of 
the  House  whether  that  had  been  done 
— whether  it  had  not  been  the  practice 
for  hon.  Members  who  had  charge  of  a 
question  to  ballot  for  a  night  ?  Unless 
under  very  special  circumstances,  no  such 
subject  as  the  Irish  Land  Question  or 
the  Irish  University  Education  Question 
could  be  brou  ght  forward  on  the  Motion  for 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  on  Mon- 
day or  Thursday.  Private  Members 
had  not  an  opportunity  of  knowing  the 
intention  of  the  Government  as  to 
Supply,   and  they  could  not  tell  suffi- 


ciently in  advance  whether  there  would 
be  an  opportunity  of  stopping  Supply 
by  bringing  forward  such  questions. 
Originally  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer proposed  that  Friday  should  b(^ 
made  a  Motion  night  for  private  Mem- 
bers as  an  equivalent  or  compensation 
for  the  loss  of  Monday ;  but  after  a 
time  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  dropped 
that  idea,  and  it  was  not  brought  for- 
ward again.  He  (Mr.  Parnoll)  thought 
they  ought  to  have  Friday  made  a  Mo- 
tion night,  in  order  that  grievances 
might  be  brought  forward.  With 
regard  to  the  question  of  Count-out.-, 
the  difficulty  of  keeping  a  House  on 
Fridays  was  well  known.  It  was  com- 
paratively easy  for  a  powerful  Party 
like  the  Home  Rule  Party  to  keep  a 
House  ;  but  what  of  private  Members  ? 
Ho  would  appeal  to  the  hon.  Member 
for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  New  de- 
gate),  whether  there  was  not  consider- 
able difficulty  in  keeping  a  House  even 
on  such  an  important  question  as  that 
of  the  Monastic  and  Conventual  Institu- 
tions ?  If,  however,  they  turned  Friday 
into  a  Motion  night,  every  hon.  Member 
who  had  a  Motion  down  on  the  Paper 
would  be  desirous  of  keeping  a  House 
on  that  night,  because  his  Motion  would 
be  discussed.  He  made  a  proposition  in 
the  Committee  on  Public  Business  that 
questions  relating  to  England,  Ireland, 
and  Scotland  should  be  referred  to  Select 
Committees,  consisting  respectively  of 
Englishmen,  Irishmen,  and  Scotchmen  ; 
and  he  thought  that  might  also  be  car- 
ried out  with  regard  to  Estimates.  Eng- 
lish Estimates  might  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  consisting  of  Englishmen, 
Scotch  Estimates  to  a  Committee  con- 
sisting of  Scotchmen,  and  Irish  Esti- 
mates to  a  Committee  consisting  of  Irish- 
men, with  power  to  the  House  to  direct 
that  they  should  then  be  referred  to  a 
Committee  of  the  Whole  House  if  neces- 
sary. K  a  Rule  similar  to  that  were 
adopted  with  regard  to  Bills,  Public 
Business  would  be  greatly  expedited. 
He  did  not  believe  the  propositions  of 
the  Government,  directed  as  they  were 
against  the  rest  of  the  Constitution, 
would  in  the  slightest  degree  effect  the 
objects  for  which  they  were  brought  for- 
ward. They  were  brought  in  ostensibly 
to  promote  Public  Business,  and  to  en- 
able the  Government  to  get  Supply  with* 
as  little  discussion  as  possible.  The 
origin  of  all  this  was  said  to  have  ariseu 
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out  of  tHe  proceedings  of  certain  Irisli 
Members ;  out  was  it  not  a  foolish  thing 
for  Englishmen  to  set  to  work  to  injure 
their  own  Constitution  in  the  attempt  to 
devise  a  remedy  for  that  evil  ?  Surely 
they  could  discover  some  better  means 
of  dealing  with  that  matter  than  by 
adopting  measures  which  would  have  the 
effect  of  impairing  their  legislative  pro- 
ceedings. Me  ventured  to  think  that 
the  common  sense  of  the  House  would 
see  that  the  proceedings  of  the  Govern- 
ment were  of  an  unconstitutional  nature, 
and  ought  not  to  be  sanctioned  by  it. 

Mb.  MUNTZ  regretted  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  not  thought  fit  to  enter- 
tain the  proposition  of  the  noble  Mar- 
quess (the  Marquess  of  Hartington), 
nor  even  the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot)  to  adopt  the  old 
Bule  of  1872,  of  which  the  House  had 
had  practical  experience  and  which  had 
worked  so  well.  They  might  by  an  im- 
mense majority  carry  this  Kesolution  ; 
but  they  had  other  people  besides  the 
Members  of  that  House  to  deal  with — 
they  had  to  deal  with  the  opinion  of 
the  country.  Did  they  think  that  they 
would  put  down  Irish  obstruction  by 
these  Besolutions?  Nothing  could  be 
more  absurd,  because,  whatever  the 
form  of  those  Besolutions,  hon.  Mem- 
bers would  be  able  to  drive  a  coach-and- 
six  through  them.  They  must  trust  to 
the  feeling  of  forbearance  among  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  formed  that  House. 
He  was  always  anxious  to  facilitate  the 
Business  of  the  House,  and  always  made 
it  a  point  of  supporting  every  means 
likely  for  promoting  that  end,  and  if  he 
thought  that  the  Besolutions  would 
facilitate  Business,  he  would  be  the  last 
to  object  to  them  ;  but  he  maintained 
that  their  influence,  if  adopted,  would 
be  quite  the  reverse,  and  in  addition 
they  would  be  an  interference  with  the 
Constitutional  liberties  of  the  country. 
The  Besolutions  would  debar  hon.  Mem- 
bers from  opening  a  discussion  in  a 
way  which  hon.  Gentlemen  would  not 
tolerate,  and  instead  of  avoiding  ob- 
struction would  really  increase  it.  It 
was  for  these  reasons  that  he  objected 
to  each  and  all  of  the  Besolutions. 

Sir  HENBY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
observed  that  the  contention  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz) 
was  that  this  was  a  Besolution  which 
had  taken  the  House  almost  by  surprise, 
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and  was  intended  to  destroy  the  liberties 
of  individual  Members,  and  was  aimed 
at  obstruction.  The  hon.  Member  must 
have  forgotten  that  the  first  introduction 
of  the  present  system  of  bringing  for- 
ward grievances  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  dated  no  further  back 
than  1811,  ana  that  from  that  time  until 
1821  only  three  Motions  were  made  on 
Supply.  From  1821,  with  rare  excep- 
tions, the  practice  was  not  pursued  for 
many  years.  The  notion  that  the  cus- 
tom dated  back  from  time  immemorial 
was  therefore  a  delusion.  The  hon. 
Member  also  appeared  to  have  forgotten 
•that  a  Besolution  similar  to  that  now 
proposed,  intended  to  facilitate  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Business  of  the  country, 
was  adopted  in  1 872,  and,  being  found 
to  work  well,  was  continued  with  some 
little  difference  in  1878.  There  were  no 
complaints  during  those  two  Sessions 
from  the  Liberal  Benches ;  no  denuncia- 
tions that  private  Members  were  being 
deprived  of  their  rights;  no  charge 
against  the  Government  of  attempting 
to  take  the  entire  control  of  Business, 
and  almost  violating  the  Constitution. 
That  fact  at  once  disposed  of  the  terrible 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member,  who 
seemed  to  have  forgotten  the  whole  of 
the  events  in  his  distinguished  career  in 
the  hope  of  putting  another  nail  into 
what  he  believed  was  the  coffin  of  this 
Besolution.  He  wished  that  the  House 
would  believe  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment, when  they  stated  that  they  had 
proposed  this  Besolution  honestly  and 
m  good  faith,  with  the  view  to  facilitate 
the  transaction  of  the  Business  of  the 
country,  and  especially  Supply.  Griev- 
ances and  legislation  were  doubtless  im- 
portant enough  in  themselves ;  but  the 
transaction  of  the  necessary  Business  of 
the  country  was  of  at  least  equal  im- 
portance, and  indeed  there  were  many 
statesmen  of  high  authority  who  wero 
of  opinion  that  it  was  the  most  im- 
portant of  all.  The  object  of  the  Go- 
vernment was  to  endeavour,  on  the  linos 
that  were  successful  before,  to  bring- 
about  some  certainty  in  the  conduct  of 
Business,  to  insure  the  necessary  con- 
sideration of  the  Votes,  to  prevent  them 
coming  on  at  the  end  of  the  Session, 
when  they  could  not  be  properly  con- 
sidered, and  to  prevent  what  was  cer- 
tainly not  a  proper  way  of  conducting 
financial  business  —  the  necessity  of 
taking  Votes  on  Account.     When  he 
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was  asked  to  withdraw  the  Resolution 
in  order  to  consider  the  proposal  of  the 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  he  could  not 
help  asking  if  there  was  any  prospect  of 
agreement  upon  that  Amendment?  With 
regard  to  the  fear  which  had  heen  ex- 
pressed that  this  Resolution  would  pro- 
voke criticism  of  a  more  minute  charac- 
ter than  had  before  been  bestowed  on 
the  details  of  the  Estimates,  and  that 
more  time  would  be  wasted,  he  replied 
that  the  same  opportunity  had  existed 
up  to  the  present  moment,  and  no  addi- 
tional facility  would  be  given  after  the 
passing  of  this  Resolution.  It  could 
not  fairly  be  said  that  the  Resolution 
was  one  which  pointed  at  an  obstructive 
policy ;  it  simply  aimed  at  the  proper 
conduct  of  Business,  and  as  such  he 
asked  the  House  to  consider  it. 

Mr.  MUNTZ,  in  explanation,  said, 
he  had  been  misunderstood  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  who  had  just  addressed  the 
House.  What  he  said  was  that  he  re- 
gretted the  fact  that  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  not  adopted  the  sameRule. 

GENER.VL  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
said,  that  he  was  strongly  opposed  to 
the  Resolutions  as  an  interference  with 
the  liberty  of  the  people  and  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  They 
were  meant  to  gag  independent  Mem- 
bers, who  ought  to  resist  to  the  utmost 
the  curtailment  of  their  rights.  The 
rights  of  the  people  were  far  superior 
to  the  necessity  for  voting  Supplies  ;  and 
if  those  privileges  and  rights  could  not 
be  enjoyed  and  vindicated,  together 
with  the  necessary  Supplies  being  voted 
in  a  Session  of  six  months,  why,  then 
let  them  sit  for  eight  or  even  ten  months 
in  each  year. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  the  great  evil 
of  the  day  was  the  disproportionate 
power  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
he  would  have  cordially  endorsed  the 
Resolutions  if  he  believed  they  would 
diminish  that  power ;  but  he  did  not 
consider  that  they  would.  He  thought 
that  the  most  striking  feature  of  the 
debate  was  that  those  who  had  taken 
part  in  it  had  not  arrived  at  an  under- 
standing of  what  was  the  real  question. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Sandwich 
(Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  said  it  was 
the  personal  privilege  of  private  Mem- 
bers ;  but  it  was  nothing  of  the  sort. 
He  admitted  that  that  was  an  important 
matter;  but  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  constituencies  were  far  more  important. 


The  real  question  was,  whether  the 
people  of  this  country  should  be  de- 
prived of  the  only  legitimate  way  in 
which  they  could  bring  their  grievances 
before  the  House.  He  had  been  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegato) 
— who  was  a  high  authority  on  these 
subjects — say  that  the  arrangement  for 
enabling  private  Members  to  state  griev- 
ances on  Friday  evenings  by  setting  up 
Committee  of  Supply  as  an  Order  oi  the 
Day  ought  to  satisfy  those  Members ; 
for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  House  was 
counted  out  on  nine  out  of  ten  Friday 
nights. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE,  in  explanation, 
said,  he  had  only  referred  to  the  prac- 
tice of  setting  up  Supply  on  Friday 
evenings  as  one  of  recent  origin  ;  and 
that  at  the  time  of  its  institution  it  was 
intended  and  believed  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  keep  a  House  on  those 
evenings. 

Mr.  BENTINCK  said,  that  the  ex- 
planation of  his  hon.  Friend  fully  cor- 
roborated his  remarks  ;  and  in  providing 
this  panacea  the  Government  of  that 
day  bound  itself,  as  a  point  of  honour, 
to  keep  a  House  on  Friday  night.  That 
was  done  for  some  years ;  but  Govern- 
ment succeeded  Government,  and  did  not 
feel  themselves  bound  by  the  professions 
of  their  predecessors.  His  hon.  Friend 
had  warned  the  House  that  if  they  did 
not  pass  Rules  regulating  their  proceed- 
ings they  would  increase  the  power  of 
the  House  of  Lords.  Well,  it  had  been 
said  that  one  reason  of  the  delay  of 
Public  Business  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons was  the  increased  power  of  that 
House ;  and  he,  for  one,  would  not  ob- 
ject to  an  increase  of  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  as  he  believed  they 
ought  to  maintain  a  balance  of  power 
as  between  the  Estates  of  the  Realm. 
He  could  not  but  think,  however,  that 
if  they  passed  this  Resolution,  they 
would  be  sacrificing  the  rights  of  their 
constituents  to  have  their  grievances 
brought,  at  the  earliest  possible  period, 
before  this  House.  He  therefore  asked 
whether,  for  the  mere  purpose  of  putting 
down  obstruction  which  could  not  be 
put  down,  the  House  was  prepared  to 
vitiate  a  great  Constitutional  principle 
and  say  that  the  people  of  England 
should  ijo  longer  have  the  opportunity 
of  placing  their  grievances  before  the 
House  of  Commons  ? 
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Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  said,  that 
the  principle  of  putting  ^ieyances  be- 
fore Supply  did  not  date  &om  1821,  but 
from  1642.  He  should  have  expected 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman,  when  he  pro- 
posed to  interfere  with  the  privileges 
of  Members,  to  show  in  what  respect 
those  privileges  had  been  abused.  What 
the  Government  were  going  to  do  was 
to  provide  for  themselves  ^  easy  day 
for  doing  Business  which  they  had  never 
taken  on  that  day  before.  The  time  of 
the  House  would  be  much  better  occu- 
pied in  carefully  examining  the  Estimates 
than  in  discussions  as  to  what  some 
policeman  should  have  done  at  Clapham, 
as  to  what  the  master  of  a  workhouse 
had  done  in  Tralee,  or  as  to  some  ques- 
tion connected  with  the  arrival  of  an 
emigrant  ship  at  Queenstown — a  ques- 
tion which,  generally  speaking,  was 
soon  explained  away.  A  great  Consti- 
tutional question  was  involved  in  the 
proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  he  felt  himself  compelled 
to  vote  against  them.  He  did  join  in 
the  view  tnat  the  Irish  Members  ought 
to  be  exasperated ;  it  took  a  great  deal 
to  exasperate  some  of  them,  and  others 
did  not  entertain  a  desire  to  be  exas- 
perated ;  but  they  intended  to  do 
the  duty  which  they  had  been  sent  to 
the  House  by  their  constituents  to 
perform,  and  they  would  somehow  or 
other  discharge  that  duty,  even  if  the 
Government  succeeded  in  carrying  its 
Besolutions.  In  his  opinion,  it  would 
be  useless  to  pass  the  Kule  under  con- 
sideration, as  the  resources  of  Parlia- 
mentary science  would  enable  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  were  so  inclined  to  occupy  as 
much  of  the  public  time  in  the  future 
as  they  had  done,  or  could  have  done, 
in  the  past.  These  Besolutions  could 
only  advance  the  Business  of  the  House 
if  they  were  passed  with  general  con- 
sent. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  remarked  that 
the  contention  that  the  Besolutions  sug- 
gested by  the  Government  would  facih- 
tate  the  Business  of  the  House  was  a 
mere  pretence.  The  Besolutions  were 
aimed  altogether  at  the  Irish  Members, 
and,  therefore,  he  opposed  them.  They 
were  in  no  way  called  for.  The  Irish 
Members  had  frequently  rendered  con- 
siderable service  to  the  House  by  their 
criticisms  of  the  Estimates.  The  Mutiny 
Bill  of  last  Session  and  the  Prisons  Bill 
were  illustrations  of  this  fact. 


Mr.  O'CLEBY  said,  this  was  not  the 
first  time  that  a  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  proposed  a  series  of  Beso- 
lutions to  curtail  the  privileges  of  tho 
Irish  Members.     The  same  course  had 
been  taken  in  the  last  Parliament  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the   University    of    London    (Mr. 
Lowe) ;  but  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  been  obliged  to  abandon  his  Besolu- 
tions on  the  third  night  of  the  debate,  in 
face  of  the  opposition  of  the  whole  Houso. 
That   ought  in  itself  to  be  a   warning 
to  the  present  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer to  desist  from  the  course  which  ho 
was  now  pursuing  of  attempting  to  force 
upon  the  House  the  will  of  tho  Cabinet 
for  the  time  being.     Nothing  would  bo 
gained  by  the  passing  of  these  Besolu- 
tions.    On  thft  contrary,  their  adoption 
would  deprive  those  outside  from  having 
any  fair  representation  made  of  their 
grievances  within   the  Chamber,    and 
this  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  vital  point. 
He  objected  to  the  country  being  sub- 
jected to  a  sort  of  despotism  on  the  part 
of  the  front  Ministerial  Bench.     He  ob- 
jected to  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  the 
Government  to  dragoon  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers.    The  Leader  of  the  House  might 
possibly  have  tried  to  take  a  leaf  out 
of  the  book  of  Prince  Bismarck,  and  it 
might  even  be  in  contemplation  in  cer- 
tain eventualities  to  imprison  particular 
Members  of  the  House ;  but  he  ventured 
to  think  that  hon.  Gentlemen,  no  matter 
how  they  might  individually  disagree  on 
some  points,   would  combine  in  endea- 
vouring to  resist  a  Ministry,  no  matter 
how  powerful,  that  put  forward  Beso- 
lutions of  this  description — Besolutions 
which  were  obviously  introduced  with 
the  object  of  crushing  out  the  rising 
spirit  of  indignation   which   must  un- 
doubtedly prevail  at  the  way  in  which 
tho   Government  had  treated  Ireland. 
Hopes    had    been  raised  that   certain 
Irish  measures  would  be  brought  for- 
ward at  the  beginning  of  the  Session  ; 
but  at  the  last  moment,  in  obedience  to 
a  feeling  of  bigotry  and  prejudice   on 
the    part  of    some    Members    of   the 
Cabinet,  that  good  intention  had  been 
abandoned,  and  now  it  was  proposed  to 
stifle  the  voice  of  the  Bepresentatives  of 
the  Irish  people.     He  hoped  and  be- 
lieved that  many  Members  of  the  Con- 
servative,  as  well  as  of    the    Liberal 
Party,  would,  in  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  op- 
pose these  Besolutions, 
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Mb.  J.  E.  YOEKE  approved  a  pro- 
posal that  had  been  made  to  print  along 
with  the  Estimates  some  kind  of  abstract 
which  might  enable  hon.  Members  to 
wade  with  some  degree  of  intelligence 
through  the  masses  of  figures  that  to 
the  unprofessional  mind  presented  so 
unpromising  an  appearance.  The  want 
of  some  such  guide  as  this  usually  caused 
the  evening  on  which  the  Estimates 
were  introduced  to  be  almost  entirely 
wasted.  A  Minister,  in  making  a  State- 
ment, went  into  calculations  which  no 
one  not  an  expert  could  follow.  He 
received  the  congratulations  of  his  Col- 
leagues, while  others  truly  said  that  it 
was  impossible  for  them  at  that  time  to 
follow  him  in  matters  of  detail;  and 
practically  discussion  was  postponed 
until  Members  had  read  the  report  of 
the  speech  in  The  Times,  If,  instead  of 
the  speech  being  made  in  the  House, 
the  substance  of  it  were  embodied  in 
an  introduction  to  the  Estimates,  they 
could  read  it  and  come  duly  prepared 
for  an  intelligent  discussion  of  the  busi- 
ness of  the  House.  That  was  one  of  the 
few  practical  suggestions  that  had  been 
made  in  the  course  of  the  discussion. 
If  any  part  of  the  object  aimed  at 
were  the  putting  down  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers, the  Uoverament  had  set  abo\it  it 
in  a  tame  and  unintelligible  manner. 
The  first  effect  of  the  Resolution  would 
be  to  prevent  the  legitimate  discussion 
of  grievances  and  to  stop  many  quiet 
men  who  were  unwilling  to  strain  the 
forms  of  the  House  from  bringing  for- 
ward questions  of  importance.  It 
would  not  operate  for  a  moment  to 
restrain  Irish  Members ;  if  they  chose 
to  exhibit  pertinacity  and  determina- 
tion, they  would  not  find  the  slightest 
difficulty  in  airing  their  grievances.  In 
a  debate  which  occurred  in  1872,  Mr. 
Henley  said  he  did  not  think  any  suf- 
ficient ground  could  bo  alleged  for  cur- 
tailing the  privileges  of  the  House,  and 
he  could  see  nothing  in  the  proposal 
but  an  intention  on  the.part  of  the  Liberal 
Government  to  muzzle  the  House  of 
Commons.  An  alteration  of  one  word 
would  probably  adapt  that  sentence  to 
the  present  circumstances.  Mr.  Henley 
added  that  the  proposal  would  not  save 
time  or  facilitate  the  getting  of  money. 
It  was  against  the  law  of  nature,  for  it 
was  as  true  in  public  as  it  was  in  private 
matters,  that  if  you  wanted  to  get  money 
you  must  hear  what  people  had  to  say. 

VOL.  CCXLIII.     [thikd  skbies,] 


The  operation  of  the  proposed  Bule 
would  make  it  worse  to  get  money,  for 
grievances  would  be  ventilated,  without 
Notice,  on  the  Motion  to  report  Pro- 
gress, seeing  that  it  was  not  proposed 
that  Supply  should  go  on  continuously 
as  many  hours  as  the  Government 
pleased.  He  agreed  with  these  senti- 
ments, and  did  not  think  any  new  Rules 
were  wanted  to  meet  obstruction.  That 
could  be  dealt  with  by  a  courageous 
application  of  existing  Rules.  If  a 
Member  was  guilty  of  obstruction,  the 
Speaker  could  call  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  he  was  guilty  of 
contempt,  and  on  a  Motion  by  the 
Leader  of  the  House  or  any  Member  of 
sufficient  authority,  the  offender  having 
been  heard  in  his  defence,  the  House 
could  inflict  an  adequate  penalty.  If 
that  course  had  been  taken,  they  might 
long  ago  have  dealt  with  obstruction 
more  efficiently  than  by  new  Rules, 
which  would  abridge  the  legitimate 
opportunities  of  bringing  forward  griev- 
ances and  prevent  hon.  Members  doing 
what  it  was  their  duty  to  do.  The 
Rules  would  be  inoperative  to  prevent 
obstruction,  and  mischievous  so  far  as 
thoy  affected  the  legitimate  Business  of 
the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  it  had  been 
alleged  that  this  Resolution  would  faci- 
litate the  getting  into  Committee  of 
Supply.  If  that  were  so,  he  might  be 
disposed  to  accept  it,  as  he  thougnt  the 
discussions  in  Committee  on  the  Votes, 
so  far  from  being  a  waste  of  time,  were 
most  valuable ;  because,  though  they 
seldom  got  a  reduction  of  the  Estimates, 
the  knowledge  that  these  Estimates  were 
liable  to  be  discussed  in  detail  had  a 
beneficial  effect  on  their  preparation.  He 
did  not,  however,  believe  that  these  Reso- 
lutions would  enable  them  to  discuss  the 
Estimates  better.  The  question  of  griev- 
ances before  Supply  was  one  in  which 
their  constituencies  were  greatly  inte- 
rested, and  the  Members  of  the  present 
Parliament  were  bound  to  hand  down 
unimpaired  to  their  successors  in  the 
next  Parliament  those  rights  which  they 
had  received  in  trust  for  the  people.  He 
liked  very  much  the  proposal  suggested 
by  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
Radnor  Boroughs  to  substitute  Report  on 
Supply  to  going  into  Committee  for  the 
hearing  of  mevances,  and  to  make  the 
Report  the  First  Order  of  the  Day.  He 
urged  the  Government,  even  at  that  late 
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lioiir,  to  consent  to  some  modification  of 
the  rigid  line  they  had  taken  up. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  could  not 
agroe  with  the  view  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject by  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk ;Mr.  Bentinck),  and  he  believed  the 
constituencies  would  take  a  very  difiPerent 
view  of  the  question  before  the  House. 
The  question  really  was  how  tlie  Busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  to  bo  earned  on  ; 
whether  the  House  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Legislative  Assembly,  or  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  debating  society  ? 
Private  Members  had  throe  nights  in  the 
week  when  they  might  discuss  matters  in 
which  they  and  tlieir  constituencies  were 
interested,  and  this  might  be  taken  as 
a  sufficient  recogniticm  of  the  Consti- 
tutional principle  of  grievances  before 
Supply.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  20  or  30  Questions,  many  of 
an  argumentative  character,  to  Ministers 
every  night ;  and  surely  it  was  not  too 
much  to  allow  the  Government  to  go 
into  Supply  on  Monday  without  ob- 
struction. 

Mr.  JACOB  BRIGHT  expressed  his 
belief  that  any  attempt  made  profess- 
edly to  save  time  of  the  House  did 
not  promote  Public  Business ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  made  use  of  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  House.  There  were 
various  kinds  of  obstruction.  The  ob- 
struction on  that  side  of  the  House 
was  only  an  exceptional  circumstance; 
but  obstruction  in  a  certain  sense  to 
many  propositions  that  were  essential 
to  the  good  of  the  country  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  the  normal 
condition  of  affairs.  He  believed  the 
Government  would  find  it  impossible 
to  pass  this  Resolution,  opposed  as  it 
was  by  so  many  influential  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Even 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  him- 
self had  admitted  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  pass  such  a  Resolu- 
tion unless  he  carried  the  House  with 
him.  Ho  therefore  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  modify  it  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  suggested. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  remarked  that  if  the 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  the  eff'ect 
would  bo  in  a  short  time  to  prevent 
hon.  Members  from  bringing  forward 
their  grievances  They  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Ministers,  of  Morning  Sittings, 
and  of  Counts-out.  He  would  remind 
(Conservative    Members    that    the    day 
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might  come  when  they  would  wish  to 
bring  forward  their  g^evances,  and  the 
law,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  enact 
against  the  Irish  Representativee,  might 
then    be    directed    against  themselves. 
There  was  the   grievance  of  the  Irish 
Land  Laws,  and  there  was  the  grievance 
of  Irish   University  Education.      Those 
were  not  second-class  evils,   but  griev- 
ances of  the  first  magnitude  ;  and  how 
were  they    to  be    brought   before   the 
House,  if  the  Irish  Members  were  to  be 
precluded  from   introducing  such  ques- 
tions in  the  only  way  in  which  they  had 
really  the  power  of  raising  them  ? 

Amendment    (J/ir.    Berenford     Hope), 
by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Major  NOLAN  moved  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  the  Rule  to  June,  July,  and 
August.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
question,  although  one  of  gravity,  was 
not  one  from  which  they  would  expect 
to  receive  any  great  support  from  the 
country.  Very  many  persons,  who 
thought  a  gpreat  deal  of  their  own  g^ev- 
ances,  cared  very  little  about  the  forms 
of  the  House,  although  what  they  were 
discussing  to-night  was  simply  the  means 
of  taking  away  from  unfortunate  electors 
in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  the 
means  of  getting  their  grievances 
brought  forward  and  redressed.  If 
they  were  to  follow  the  fashion  of  some 
foreign  Assemblies,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  sanction  of  a  lar^e  num- 
ber of  Members  before  any  subject  was 
discussed,  it  would  be  looked  on  as 
something  startling ;  but  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  effect  of  the  present  proposals 
of  the  Government.  '  If  the  Resolutions 
were  passed,  there  would  only  remain 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  grievances,  and  hon.  Members 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  to- 
gether 40  Members  to  keep  the  House, 
which  was  not  always  an  easy  matter. 
Of  course,  those  who  sat  on  the  front 
Opposition  Benches  would  bo  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  aid  to  make  and  keep  a 
House ;  but  then  they  were  not  very 
fond  of  taking  up  ordinary  questions, 
while  the  importance  of  most  questions 
was  only  gradually  made  to  dawn  on  the 
public  mind.  Some  organized  system  of 
keeping  a  House  ought  in  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought,  to  be  resorted  to 
by  the  general  body  of  Members;  for 
if  the  new  Rule  were  adopted,  unless  40 
I  Members  were  interested   in  bringing 
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forward  a  subject,  it  would  fail  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing.  His  proposal  would 
give  the  Government  all  the  Mondays 
in  the  three  last  months  of  the  Session 
for  advancing  Supply,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered a  very  fair  compromise. 


Amendment  proposed, 

"After  the  word  "Monday,"  to  insert  the 
words  **in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August." — {Major  Nolan.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  agree  to  the  compromise  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  which  would  give  him 
plenty  of  time  to  get  through  the  arrears 
and  grant  the  concession  of  the  other 
months  to  the  private  Members. 

Mr.  BERESFOED  HOPE  said,  that 
although  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer modified,  he  could  not  support 
the  Amendment,  which  he  believed 
would  create  a  congestion  of  Business 
and  throw  Supply  into  the  last  three 
months  of  the  Session,  when  a  sufficient 
examination  of  the  Estimates  would  be 
impossible. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  object  of  his  proposal 
was  to  get  Supply  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Session,  and  prevent  Votes  on  Ac- 
count. The  throwing  of  Supply  into 
the  latter  part  of  the  Session  was  exactly 
what  the  Government  wished  to  avoid. 
He  must  therefore  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  give  them  some  in- 
dication of  what  they  intended  to  do 
when  they  came  to  the  subsequent 
Amendments  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  also  de- 
sired the  Government  to  say  whether 
they  would  accept  any  of  the  Amend- 
ments ? 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  68  ;  Noes 
161  :  Majority  93.— (Div.  List,  No.  17.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  then  moved,  as  an 
Amendment  in  the  Resolution,  the  in- 
sertion, after  the  word  **  Monday,"  of 
the  words — 

"  Provided  there  he  not  on  the  Paper  any 
Amendment  relevant  to  the  class  of  Estimates 
about  to  he  discussed.*' 


Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "  Monday,*'  to  insert  the  words 
"provided  there  he  not  on  the  Paper  any 
Amendment  relevant  to  the  class  of  Estimates 
about  to  be  discussed."— (ifr.  Anderson.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER wished  to  remind  the  House  of 
that  which  he  had  stated  more  than  once 
— namely,  that  in  proposing  those  Reso- 
lutions he  had  come  forward,  not   on 
behalf  of  the  Government  peculiarly, 
but  on  behalf  of  the   real  interests  of 
Business  and  the   general  convenience 
of  the  House,  and  that  he  had  proposed 
them,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of 
the   Committee  of  last  Session,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  passed  by  that 
Committee.     He   had   felt  throughout 
that  the  great  object  which  should  be 
gained  was  that  they  should  come,  he 
would  not  say  to  an  unanimous,  but  to 
something  like  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  Rules  by  which  the  House  should 
be  guided.     It  was  impossible  for  any 
Assembly  to   go  on   without  Rules   of 
some  sort,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  on  Business  with  Rules  against 
which  any  very  large  section  of  Mem- 
bers had  objection.  What  was  desirable 
was  that  they  should  establish  a  modus 
Vivendi — a  manner  of  transacting  their 
Business  which  should  be  satisfactory  to 
the  great  body  of  hon.  Members.     He 
did  not  think  it  signified  half  so  much 
what  the  actual  Rule  they  had  to  guide 
themselves  by  was,  as  in  what  spirit  it 
was  observed.     He  believed  it  was  once 
said  by  Mr.  Fox  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  in  theory,  or  more  excel- 
lent in  practice,  than  the  British  Consti- 
tution.    That  was  very  often  the  case 
with  regard  to  many  of  the  Rules  of 
that  House  and  of  other  assemblies  of 
Englishmen.      The  Rules  appeared   in 
theory  to  be  open  to  a  great  many  com- 
ments and  criticisms ;  but  when  worked 
in   a  fair  and   reasonable   spirit,  they 
were  found  to  be  very  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view.     He  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  propose  these  Resolutions, 
as  he  had  said,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  had  passed  the  Committee  of  last 
Session,  and   he  had  endeavoured — as 
others  had  endeavoured — to  impress  on 
the  House  that  they  were  proposed  in 
that  spirit,  and  with  a  wish  to  meet  the 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  them, 
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hour,  to  consent  to  some  modification  of 
the  rigid  line  they  had  taken  up. 

Mr.  GREGORY  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  the  view  taken  on  this  sub- 
ject b}'  the  hon.  Member  for  West  Nor- 
folk ^Mr.  Bentinck),  and  he  believed  the 
constituencies  would  take  a  very  difiPerent 
view  of  the  question  before  the  House. 
The  question  really  was  how  the  Busi- 
ness of  the  country  was  to  be  earned  on  ; 
whether  the  House  was  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  Legislative  Assembly,  or  to 
degenerate  into  a  mere  debating  society  ? 
Private  Members  had  three  nights  in  the 
week  when  they  might  discuss  matters  in 
which  they  and  their  constituencies  were 
interested,  and  this  might  be  taken  as 
a  sufficient  recognition  of  the  Consti- 
tutional principle  of  grievances  before 
Supply.  They  were  also  in  the  habit  of 
addressing  20  or  30  Questions,  many  of 
an  argumentative  character,  to  Ministers 
every  night ;  and  surely  it  was  not  too 
much  to  allow  the  Government  to  go 
into  Supply  on  Monday  without  ob- 
struction. 

Mr.  JACOB  BRIGHT  expressed  his 
belief  that  any  attempt  made  profess- 
edly to  save  time  of  the  House  did 
not  promote  Public  Business ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  was  made  use  of  to  waste 
the  time  of  the  House.  There  were 
various  kinds  of  obstruction.  The  ob- 
struction on  that  side  of  the  House 
was  only  an  exceptional  circumstance; 
but  obstruction  in  a  certain  sense  to 
many  propositions  that  were  essential 
to  the  good  of  the  country  was  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  the  normal 
condition  of  affairs.  He  believed  the 
Government  would  find  it  impossible 
to  pass  this  Resolution,  opposed  as  it 
was  by  so  many  influential  Members 
on  both  sides  of  the  House.  Even 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  him- 
self had  admitted  that  it  would  be  use- 
less to  attempt  to  pass  such  a  Resolu- 
tion unless  he  carried  the  House  with 
him.  He  therefore  hoped  the  Govern- 
ment would  consent  to  modify  it  as  the 
noble  Lord  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
had  suggested. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  remarked  that  if  the 
Resolutions  were  adopted,  the  effect 
would  bo  in  a  short  time  to  prevent 
hon.  Members  from  bringing  forward 
their  grievances  They  would  be  at  the 
mercy  of  Ministers,  of  Morning  Sittings, 
and  of  Counts-out.  He  would  remind 
(conservative    Members    that    the    day 
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migHt  come  when  they  would  wisli  to 
bring  forward  their  g^evances,  and  the 
law,  which  it  was  now  proposed  to  enact 
against  the  Irish  Representatives,  might 
then    be    directed    against  themselves. 
There  was  the   grievance  of  the  Irish 
Land  Laws,  and  there  was  the  grievance 
of  Irish   University  Education.      Those 
were  not  second-class  evils,   but  griev- 
ances of  the  first  magnitude  ;  and  how 
were  they    to  be    brought   before   the 
House,  if  the  Irish  Members  were  to  be 
precluded  from   introducing  such  ques- 
tions in  the  only  way  in  which  they  had 
really  the  power  of  raising  them  ? 

Amendment    {Mr,    Bereeford     Ilope)^ 
by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Major  NOLAN  moved  to  restrict  the 
operation  of  the  Rule  to  June,  July,  and 
August.  He  was  sorry  to  say  that  the 
question,  although  one  of  gravity,  was 
not  one  from  which  they  would  exjnx't 
to  receive  any  great  support  from  the 
country.  Very  many  persons,  who 
thought  a  great  deal  of  their  own  g^ev- 
ances,  cared  very  little  about  the  forms 
of  the  House,  although  what  they  were 
discussing  to-night  was  simply  the  means 
of  taking  away  from  unfortunate  electors 
in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom  the 
means  of  getting  their  grievances 
brought  forward  and  redressed.  If 
they  were  to  follow  the  fashion  of  some 
foreign  Assemblies,  where  it  was  neces- 
sary to  get  the  sanction  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  Members  before  any  subject  was 
discussed,  it  would  be  looked  on  as 
something  startling ;  but  that  was  pre- 
cisely the  eflbct  of  the  present  proposals 
of  the  Government.  '  If  the  Resolutions 
were  passed,  there  would  only  remain 
Tuesdays  and  Fridays  for  the  ventila- 
tion of  grievances,  and  hon.  Members 
knew  that  it  was  necessary  to  get  to- 
gether 40  Members  to  keep  the  House, 
which  was  not  always  an  easy  matter. 
Of  course,  those  who  sat  on  the  front 
Opposition  Benches  would  bo  able  to 
obtain  sufficient  aid  to  make  and  keep  a 
House ;  but  then  they  were  not  very 
fond  of  taking  up  ordinary  questions, 
while  the  importance  of  most  questions 
was  only  gradually  made  to  dawn  on  the 
public  mind.  Some  organized  system  of 
keeping  a  House  ought  in  these  circum- 
stances, he  thought,  to  be  resorted  to 
by  the  general  body  of  Members;  for 
if  the  new  Rule  were  adopted,  unless  40 
I  Members   were  interested   in  bringing 
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forward  a  subject,  it  would  fail  to  ob- 
tain a  hearing.  His  proposal  would 
give  the  Government  all  the  Mondays 
in  the  three  last  months  of  the  Session 
for  advancing  Supply,  and  that  he  con- 
sidered a  very  fair  compromise. 


Amendment  proposed, 

"After  the  word  "Monday,"  to  inBert  the 
words  *'iii  the  months  of  June,  July,  and 
August." — (M<yor  Nolan,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  sure 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  agree  to  the  compromise  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  which  would  give  him 
plenty  of  time  to  get  through  the  arrears 
and  grant  the  concession  of  the  other 
months  to  the  private  Members. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
although  he  was  anxious  to  see  the 
Resolutions  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer modified,  he  could  not  support 
the  Amendment,  which  he  believed 
would  create  a  congestion  of  Business 
and  throw  Supply  into  the  last  three 
months  of  the  Session,  when  a  sufficient 
examination  of  the  Estimates  would  be 
impossible. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  object  of  his  proposal 
was  to  get  Supply  at  an  early  period  of 
the  Session,  and  prevent  Votes  on  Ac- 
count. The  throwing  of  Supply  into 
the  latter  part  of  the  Session  was  exactly 
what  the  Government  wished  to  avoid. 
He  must  therefore  oppose  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  asked  if  the  Go- 
vernment would  not  give  them  some  in- 
dication of  what  they  intended  to  do 
when  they  came  to  the  subsequent 
Amendments  ? 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  also  de- 
sired the  Government  to  say  whether 
they  would  accept  any  of  the  Amend- 
ments ? 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  68 ;  Noes 
161  :  Majority  93.— (Div.  List,  No.  17.) 

Mr.  ANDERSON  then  moved,  as  an 
Amendment  in  the  Resolution,  the  in- 
sertion, after  the  word  **  Monday,"  of 
the  words — 


«( 


Provided  there  he  not  on  the  Paper  any 
Amendment  relevant  to  the  class  of  Estimates 
ahout  to  he  discussed.'* 


Amendment  proposed. 

After  the  word  "  Monday,"  to  insert  the  words 
"provided  there  he  not  on  the  Paper  any 
Amendment  relevant  to  the  class  of  Estimates 
ahoat  to  be  discussed."— (ifr.  Anderson.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  theEXCHE- 
QUER  wished  to  remind  the  House  of 
that  which  he  had  stated  more  than  once 
— namely,  that  in  proposing  those  Reso- 
lutions he  had  come  forward,  not   on 
behalf  of  the  Government  peculiarly, 
but  on  behalf  of  the   real  interests  of 
Business  and   the   general  convenience 
of  the  House,  and  that  he  had  proposed 
them,  in  his  capacity  of  Chairman  of 
the   Committee  of  last  Session,  in  the 
form  in  which  they  were  passed  by  that 
Committee.     He   bad   felt  throughout 
that  the  great  object  which  should  be 
gained  was  that  they  should  come,  he 
would  not  say  to  an  unanimous,  but  to 
something  like  a  general  agreement  as 
to  the  Rules  by  which  the  House  should 
be  guided.     It  was  impossible  for  any 
Assembly  to   go  on   without  Rules   of 
some  sort,  and  it  was  extremely  difficult 
to  carry  on  Business  with  Rules  against 
which  any  very  large  section  of  Mem- 
bers had  objection.  What  was  desirable 
was  that  they  should  establish  a  modus 
Vivendi — a  manner  of  transacting  their 
Business  which  should  be  satisfactory  to 
the  great  body  of  hon.  Members.     He 
did  not  think  it  signified  half  so  much 
what  the  actual  Rule  they  had  to  guide 
themselves  by  was,  as  in  what  spirit  it 
was  observed.     He  believed  it  was  once 
said  by  Mr.  Fox  that  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  in  theory,  or  more  excel- 
lent in  practice,  than  the  British  Consti- 
tution.    That  was  very  often  the  case 
with  regard  to  many  of  the  Rules  of 
that  House  and  of  other  assemblies  of 
Englishmen.      The  Rules  appeared   in 
theory  to  be  open  to  a  great  many  com- 
ments and  criticisms ;  but  when  worked 
in    a  fair   and   reasonable   spirit,  they 
were  found  to  be  very  well  suited  to  the 
purpose  they  had  in  view.     He  had  felt 
it  his  duty  to  propose  these  Resolutions, 
as  he  had  said,  in  the  form  in  which 
they  had  passed  the  Committee  of  last 
Session,  and  he  had  endeavoured — as 
others  had  endeavoured — ^to  impress  on 
the  House  that  they  were  proposed  in 
that  spirit,  and  with  a  wish  to  meet  the 
objections  which  had  been  made  to  them. 
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He  had  sought  to  persuade  the  House 
that  the  form  in  which  they  had  been 
suggested  to  it  was,  on  the  whole,  the 
best  which  it  could  adopt.     He  candidly 
admitted  that  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
cussion more  objection  had  been  raised 
to  the  particular  proposal  he  had  made 
than  he  had  been  prepared  to  find.     He 
could  not  deny  that  if  the  Eesolution 
were  to  be  carried  by  a  majority  against 
an  unwilling  and  large  minority,  it  was 
exceedingly  probable  that  in  practice  it 
would  fail.     His  object  was  distinctly  a 
practical  one,  and  he  desired  to  arrive 
at  some  arrangement  which  would  be 
more  acceptable  to  the  great  body  of  the 
House.     With  regard  to  the  suggestion 
of  the  noble  Lord,  to  which  a  good  deal 
of  favour  had  been  accorded,  he,  with- 
out expressing  a  positive  opinion  against 
the  possibility  of  working  it  into  shape, 
wished  to  observe  that  it  was  a  novel 
proposal,  and  one  to  which,  on  further 
reflection,    fresh    objections    might    be 
raised.    .Therefore,  he  was  not  prepared 
to  recommend  the  House  to   adopt  so 
great  a  change  in  its  procedure.     Five 
or  six  hon.  Gentlemen  had  given  Notice 
of  Amendments   more    or   less   in   the 
sense  of  the  proposal  now  submitted  by 
the    hon.   Member    for    Glasgow    (Mr. 
Anderson).       All    these     Amendments 
might  be  taken  together  as  pointing  to- 
wards  and  centring  around   the   Kule 
known  as  the  Rule  of  1872,  which  was 
in  force  for  three  years.     It  was  discon- 
tinued at  the  beginning  of  the  present 
Parliament,   under  the  auspices  of  his 
noble  Friend  the  present  Prime  Minis- 
ter, whose  desire  was  to  endeavour  to 
conduct  the  Business  of  the  House  with- 
out any  limitations  at  all.    However,  the 
Rule  worked  fairly  well  during  the  time 
it  was  in  force.     It  was  proposed  again 
in  the  Committee  of  last  year,  but  was 
rejected  in  favour  of  the  proposal  now  in 
his  name  on  the  Paper  by  a  majority  of 
1.     Yet  it  was  rejected  under  circum- 
stances which  deprived  the  small  majo- 
rity even  of  the  character  which  at  first 
sight  attached  to  it.     In  his   opinion, 
the  wisest  course  would  be  to  endeavour 
to  come  to  an  arrangement  upon  this 
question,  and  he  was  prepared  to  accept 
the  Amendment  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  B.   Barttelot),    which    was    as 
follows  : — To  add,  as  an  Amendment  to 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's  first 
Resolution,  the  words — 

Jlie  Chancellor  of  the  Exekequ&r 


'*  Unless  snch  question  should  be  an  Amend- 
ment relating  to  the  Class  of  Estimates  proposed 
to  be  taken  on  Supply,  on  first  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services 
respectively." 

He  hoped  the  House  would  see  that  he 
was  making  this  proposal  with  a  sincere 
desire  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  House, 
and  that  he  had  throughout  not  endea- 
voured to  support  any  views  of  his  own 
nor  to  make  any  Motion  in  the  special 
interests  of  the  Government;  but  that 
he  only  desired  to  consult  what  be  be- 
lieved to  be  the  interest  of  the  House. 
In  conclusion,  he  trusted  there  would  be 
a  disposition  to  have  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex  substituted  for  that  which  had 
just  been  proposed  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow.  

Sir  GEORGE  BOWYER  said,  that 
in  all  his  Parliamentrry  experience  he 
had  never  known  such  a  waste  of  time  as 
had  been  committed  on  this  occasion. 
If  the  question  were  to  be  debated  in 
all  its  details,  there  would  be  a  much 
greater  loss  of  time  than  had  ever  been 
caused  by  Motions  on  going  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  got  into  a  mess,  and  did 
not  know  how  to  get  out  of  it.  They 
had  much  better  give  up  the  whole 
thing  with  a  good  grace,  and  be  content 
to  go  on  with  the  old  Rules,  which  had 
worked  extremely  well.  By  this  debate 
the  House  was  wasting  a  great  deal  of 
public  time,  and  was  presenting  a  spec- 
tacle by  no  means  favourable  to  the 
dignity  of  Parliament.  Therefore,  he 
moved  that  the  debate  be  now  adjourned. 

Mr.  GORST  seconded  the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
— {Sir  George  Botoper,) 

Mr.  W.  M.  TORRENS  remarked 
that  the  Business  of  the  country  had 
outgrown  the  old  Rule,  and  that  it  was 
desirable  to  adapt  the  machinery  of  the 
House  to  new  necessities.  It  was  mere 
nonsense  to  speak  of  the  WTiole  House 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply.  The 
Whole  House  never  went  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply ',  the  Committee  was  at- 
tended only  by  a  few  hon.  Members  who 
understood  the  particular  Estimates 
under  consideration,  and  the  other  Mem- 
bers stayed  away.  In  proposing  the 
new  Rules,  the  Government  could  have 
had  no  other  object  than  to  facilitate  the 
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conduct  of  the  Business  of  the  House, 
and  it  was  clear  that  they  were  willing 
to  accept  suggestions.  But  it  seemed  to 
him,  and  he  did  not  say  it  without  con- 
sideration, that  sooner  or  later  they 
would  have  to  go  further.  They  would 
sooner  or  later  have  to  come  back  to  the 
good  old  way  which  prevailed  a  century 
and  a-half  ago,  when  the  House  divided 
itself  into  a  number  of  Grand  Committees 
and  gave  over  to  them  the  questions  with 
which  they  were  best  qualified  to  deal. 
He  would  give  his  assent  to  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  they  one  and  all 
were  agreed  in  upholding  the  honour  of 
Parliament  and  the  respect  in  which  it 
was  held  by  the  country.  But  what 
view  was  likely  to  be  taken  by  the  coun- 
try, if  they  were  not  able  to  arrive  at  a 
rational  conclusion  after  all  this  debate? 
Having  long  been  an  officer  of  the 
House,  he  had  great  respect  for  its 
forms  and  Rules,  of  which  he  might  be 
regarded  as  very  conservative.  But, 
nevertheless,  he  could  not  but  see  that 
from  time  to  time  some  modification  of 
those  Rules  and  forms  might  become 
necessary.  He  believed  it  was  the  opinion 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  people  out-of- 
doors  that  the  forms  of  the  House  of 
Commons  were  incredibly  clumsy  and 
cumbrous.  He  did  not  share  that  opinion, 
but  it  was  time  that  the  public  should  be 
disabused  of  the  idea  that  they  were  so 
conservative  of  the  forms  and  Rules  of 
the  House,  that  they  would  be  unwilling 
to  make  any  alteration  where  it  was 
conceded  that  a  change  was  wanted. 
There  were  three  difficulties  with  which 
the  House  had  to  contend.  In  the  first 
place,  the  groat  multiplicity  of  Busi- 
ness ;  secondly,  the  prolixity  of  debate  ; 
and,  thirdly,  uncertainty  as  to  the  hour 
or  even  the  day  when  any  particular 
piece  of  Business  was  to  come  on.  As 
to  the  first  point,  the  House  was  most 
unwilling  to  part  with  any  of  the  Busi- 
ness nowintrusted  toitscharge.  p*No!* '] 
An  hon.  Member  said  **No;"  but  he 
had  had  the  honour  of  submitting  a  plan 
for  lightening  its  labours,  and  though 
he  received  considerable  support,  he  had 
reason  to  know  that  the  House  was  very 
jealous  of  any  interference  on  that  head. 
As  to  prolixity  of  debate,  he  hoped 
they  would  never  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  a  gag  law,  or  the  cldture. 
Then    there   remained  the  uncertainty 


as  to  the  time  of  Business,  and  the 
evils  of  that  uncertainty  culminated 
in  the  case  of  Supply  ;  for  this  rea- 
son, as  had  been  said  from  the  Chair, 
that  going  into  Supply  was  an  exception 
to  all  the  Rules  of  the  House  as  regarded 
the  introduction  of  irrelevant  subjects. 
The  use  of  that  liberty  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply  was  one  that  had 
grown  up  in  comparatively  recent  periods. 
Formerly  it  was,  like  the  right  of  moving 
the  adjournment  of  the  House,  seldom 
resorted  to.  Twenty-five  or  30  years 
ago  there  were  not  in  a  Session  more 
than  three  or  four  Motions  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Supply.  When  he 
first  entered  the  House  there  were, 
perhaps,  10  or  11  Motions  on  going 
into  Supply.  That  had  increased  till 
there  were  at  least  30  or  40  Motions 
on  going  into  Supply,  besides  ques- 
tions on  which  discussion  was  allowed. 
And  while  that  change  had  been  going 
on  in  one  direction,  another  change  had 
been  going  on  in  an  opposite  direction — 
namely,  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
Votes  submitted  to  the  House,  greater 
minuteness  in  the  form  in  which  Votes 
were  presented  to  the  House,  and  the 
removal  from  the  Consolidated  Fund  of 
a  number  of  charges  which  were  for- 
merly not  submitted  to  the  House,  but 
which  now  were.  The  Rule  which  had 
been  proposed  to  the  House  was  one 
which  nad  not  only  been  recommended 
by  two  Committees  of  the  House  ap- 
pointed to  consider  this  subject,  but  which 
had  been  substantially  adopted  in  the 
last  Parliament  and  in  the  present  Par- 
liament. For  himself,  he  prefeiTod  to 
accept  the  Rule  in  the  manner  in  which 
it  was  recommended  by  the  Committee 
of  last  year,  and  proposed  to  the  House 
in  the  first  instance  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer — namely,  that  when 
Supply  was  set  down  on  Monday  they 
should  take  Supply.  This  would  secure 
certainty  in  regard  to  one  of  the  most 
important  Businesses  the  House  had  to 
transact.  He  was  not  one  of  those  who 
thought  that  by  the  adoption  of  that 
Rule  there  would  be  any  vital  sacrifice  of 
Constitutional  privileges,  nor  did  he  be- 
lieve that  the  individual  Members  of  the 
House  would  find  themselves  to  a  very 
material  extent  deprived  of  liny  reason- 
able facility  of  bringing  forward  sub- 
jects which  they  now  enjoyed.  But, 
although  that  was  his  view,  being 
anxious  for  th6  progress  of  Bumness  and 
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for  the  credit  of  the  House,  he  was  pre- 
pared, for  the  sake  of  agreement,  to 
waive  his  own  preference,  and  accept  the 
Rule  as  amended  on  the  suggestion  of 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  West 
Sussex 

Mr.  BERE8F0RD  HOPE  said,  he 
was  sorry  that  the  discovery,  to  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  con- 
fessed, was  not  made  a  little  earlier  in 
the  week,  as  it  would  probably  have 
saved  a  good  deal  of  discussion.  Ap- 
preciating, however,  the  frank  and 
friendly  way  in  which  the  matter  had 
been  put,  he  could  assure  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  for  himself  and  those  with 
whom  he  was  now  acting,  that  they,  too, 
were  desirous  of  pursuing  the  debate  in 
a  frank  and  friendly  spirit.  Looking  at 
the  proposed  Resolutions,  he  observed 
that  they  divided  themselves  into  two 
classes.  Those  of  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  and  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.Barttelot), 
only  went  as  far  as  the  Rule  of  1872, 
whilst  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson),  and  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon),  as  well  as  he  himself,  were  in 
favour  of  the  more  general  and  further- 
extending  Rule  of  1876 — a  Rule  which 
owed  its  birth  to  the  present  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  to  be  re- 
gretted that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  not  made  the  concession  more  com- 
plete. With  regard  to  the  Amendment 
of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot),  it  would  go  far  towards  re- 
moving objections,  if  he  would  consent  to 
its  amendment  by  the  omission  of  the 
one' word  ^' first:"  so  modified,  this 
Amendment  would  travel  the  whole  dis- 
tance along  which  he  now  proposed  to 
take  the  House,  and  might  result  in 
general  contentment.  There  was  one 
thing  at  least  on  which  he  might  con- 
gratulate the  House — namely,  that  it 
had  not  allowed  itself  to  be  carried  away 
by  the  proposition,  seductive  as  it  was, 
of  the  noble  Lord  the  Member  for  the 
Radnor  Boroughs  (the  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington).  It  was  surprising  that  a 
Member  of  his  distinguished  position, 
ability,  and  knowledge  of  the  Business 
of  the  House,  should  have  made  such  a 
proposal  at  all.  For  his  own  part,  if  he 
were  an  obstructive,  he  should  be  very 
glad  of  the  opportunity  which  that  sug- 

Jfr,  Dodson 


gestion  supplied  for  dogging  the  steps 
of  Supply.  Suppose  the  scheme  of  the 
noble  Lord  to  be  adopted,  how  would  the 
case  stand  on  the  Monday  ?  Next  Mon- 
day, let  it  be  supposed,  a  certain  amount 
of  Supply  might  be  run  through  ;  on 
Thursday  the  Report  would  be  put 
down,  for  the  Report  must  always  fol- 
low the  Supply  like  a  shadow.  On 
that  Thursday,  then,  various  irrelevant 
Amendments — irrelevant  intentionallj, 
and  protected  in  their  irrelevancy  by  the 
deliberate  decision  of  the  House — would 
be  put  down ;  and  perhaps  the  House 
might  get  through  these  Amendments, 
if  it  was  lucky,  by  2  or  3  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  same  Thursday.  Then 
must  come  the  substantive  Report  of  the 
several  Votes,  and  if  the  House  con- 
tinued in  luck,  and  had  got  through  the 
Amendments,  it  might  dispose  of  those 
items  in  anolJier  week — taxing  Monday 
and  Thursday.  So  the  process  of  getting 
through  a  night's  Supply  would,  by  the 
noble  Lord's  plan,  when  times  were 
critical,  take  a  whole  fortnight.  As  an 
enemy  of  obstruction,  he  was  glad  that 
the  proposal  had  not  been  reduced  to 
black  and  white  and  put  upon  the  Notice 
Paper.  He  would  accordingly  suggest 
to  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex,  whether  he  would 
not  agree  to  strike  out  the  word  **  first  " 
from  his  Amendment  ? 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  thought  that 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  George  Bowyer),  if  there  was 
any  soundness  in  it,  should  have  been 
proposed  five  hours  earlier,  and  all  that 
time  would  have  been  saved  to  the 
House.  As  the  hon.  and  gallant  Baronet's 
Motion  was  substantially  the  same  as 
his  own,  he  was  quite  ready  to  yield  to 
the  preference  accorded  to  the  proposal 
of  tne  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex.  A  great  deal  had  been 
said  during  the  evening  about  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House,  and  the  control 
which  it  should  exercise  over  the  Esti- 
mates. His  experience  of  two  Parlia- 
ments had  been  that,  under  the  plea  or 
shelter  of  bringing  forward  grievances, 
that  function  of  the  House  of  Commons 
had  been  postponed  on  many  occasions, 
to  the  great  detriment  of  the  public  in- 
terest. Supply  had  been  put  down  night 
after  night,  while  the  Notice  Paper  had 
been  literally  clogged  with  Motions 
which,  under  the  colour  of  grievances, 
had  really  no  other  purpose  than  the 
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proposal  and  discussion  of  abstract  Ke- 
solutions  which  led  to  no  practical  re-  ' 
suits.  As  a  consequence  of  this,  the  ! 
Estimates  had  been  postponed  to  so 
late  an  hour  that  when  at  last  they 
came  on,  hon.  Members  found  them- 
selves worn  out  with  waiting,  and  the 
items  were  hurried  through  with  little 
or  no  discussion.  If  hon.  Members 
were  present  to  transact  the  Business  of 
the  country,  and  if  the  control  over  ex- 
penditure was  of  the  first  importance, 
overything  relating  to  them  should  be 
brought  before  the  House  at  a  time 
when  they  could  be  discussed  with  fresh- 
ness and  vigour.  That  had  not  been 
the  case  within  his  experience,  and  for 
that  reason  he  thought  there  should  be 
some  modification  and  a  recurrence  to 
the  Rule  of  1872,  which  had  been  found 
efficient  for  all  purposes.  He  was  glad 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
accepted  a  proposal  made  in  that  form. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  the  House  had 
to  consider  whether  the  Rule  of  1872 
or  that  of  1876  should  be  revived.  He 
was  glad  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  conceded  something ;  but, 
in  his  opinion,  he  had  not  conceded 
quite  enough  in  accepting  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  West  Sussex.  He  thought  the 
House  should  divide  upon  the  Amend- 
ment ;  but  ho  was  not  so  wedded  to  that 
course  as  to  press  it  in  the  face  of  a 
strong  expression  of  opinion  to  the 
contrary. 

Mr.  GORST  thought  the  question 
which  was  before  the  House  was  one 
affecting  its  dignity,  and  ought  to  be 
decided  in  accordance  therewith.  It 
was  not  the  most  dignified  mode  of 
procedure  that  they  should  be  obliged 
to  make  a  change  in  their  Rules  before 
going  to  bed ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  on 
the  whole,  desirable  that  they  should 
have  at  least  one  night  to  consider  the 
new  proposal  before  it  was  finally  de- 
cided upon.  One  remarkable  circum- 
stance about  the  proposal  was  that  it 
entirely  did  away  with  the  whole  argu- 
ment by  which  the  Government  had 
hitherto  supported  the  Resolution.  Why 
was  that  argument  dropped  ?  Had  the 
Government  been  convinced  that,  in- 
stead of  making  a  speech,  the  Minister 
should  produce  a  printed  Report  to  the 
House,  and  that  there  should  be  no 
speech  at  all  ?  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer    had    twitted    independent 
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Members  with  having  wasted  the  time 
of  the  House ;  but  that  evening,  at  any 
rate,  time  had  been  wasted  by  the 
speeches  of  Ministers  themselves.  He 
did  not  speak  in  a  spirit  of  hostility  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government ;  but,  having 
heard  from  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer over  and  over  again  that  the  sub- 
ject of  the  Resolution  was  not  one  in 
which  the  Government  was  interested, 
that  he  made  the  proposition,  not  as  a 
Member  of  the  Government,  but  as  a 
Member  of  their  own  Committee,  he  was 
compelled  to  say  that  the  Representa- 
tive of  that  Committee  had,  within  the 
last  20  minutes,  entirely  changed  the 
proposition  which  he  was  supposed  to 
make  to  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
(Mr.  Gorst)  thought  that  the  common 
sense  and  dignity  of  the  House  re- 
quired that  they  should  at  least  sleep 
over  that  proposition. 

The  Marquess  of  H  ARTINGTON  : 
I  quite  agree  with  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Chester  (Mr.  Dodson), 
that  the  Business  of  the  House  has  so 
completely  altered  within  the  last  few 
years  that  it  has  become  perfectly  evi- 
dent some  changes  in  its  form  of  pro- 
cedure are  necessary.  I  confess  I  have 
been  sometimes  astonished  at  the  spirit 
of  Conservatism  which  has  animated 
the  speeches  of  hon.  Members  on  this 
side  of  the  House,  who  have  held  that 
because  certain  forms  have  been  found 
satisfactory  in  times  gone  by,  they  must 
be  altogether  satisfactory  now.  If  there 
is  one  thing  inherent  to  this  debate,  it 
is  the  fact  that  any  attempt  to  alter  those 
forms  is  a  very  serious  matter,  and  one 
wliich  cannot  be  lightly  undertaken.  It 
is  perfectly  clear  that  if  any  effective 
change  is  to  be  made  in  our  procedure, 
it  must  be  by  a  measure  in  the  carrying 
of  which  the  House  is  prepared  to  ex- 
pend a  considerable  amount  of  time. 
It  is  evident  that  the  House  is  not  pre- 
pared to  accept  the  conclusions  of  the 
Select  Committee  without  full  discussion, 
and  without  any  responsibility  in  the 
matter  being  taken  by  the  Government. 
I  expressed  my  opinion  at  a  very  early 
period  on  Monday  evening  that  the 
original  proposal  of  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Chancellor  of  tne  Exchequer 
was  not  one  which  would  really  effect 
any  great  saving  of  time.  With  regard 
to  the  two  propositions  before  the  House, 
I  think  the  Government  must  see  that 
a  very  great  objection  is  felt  to  revert- 
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ing  to  the  Eule  of  1872.     They  have 
not  yet  conciliated  the  opposition  to  this 
Rule  ;  I  have  waited  on  purpose  to  see 
if  there  was  any  prospect  of  an  agree- 
ment on  this  proposal  bein^  arrived  at, 
and  I  find  there  is  not ;  but  I  believe 
that  the    Rule    of    1876  might  be  ac- 
cepted.    If  this  were  adopted,  the  Go- 
vernment would    bo    able  to  consider 
whether  any  radical  change  in  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  House  is  required  or  not, 
and  if  so,  they  could  come  forward  next 
Session  with  proposals  on  their  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  but  to  reveii;  to  the  Rule 
of  1872,  which  has  not  been  enforced 
for  many  Sessions,  and  to  which  many 
objections  were  taken,  will,  I  believe, 
lead   to   a   very  considerable  waste    of 
time  without  producing    any  commen- 
surate result.     As  far  as  my  experience 
goes,  I  believe  the  Rule  worked  well ; 
but  I  am  not  aware  that  it  produced 
such  a  saving  of   time  to  the    House 
that  it  would  be  worth  the  while  of  the 
Government  to  spend  one  or  two  more 
nights  about  it.     The  reason  why  I  sug- 
gest a  compromise  on  the  basis  of  the 
Rule  of  1876  is  that  I  have  heard  it 
might  be  accepted,  and  that  we  might 
then  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  the 
other  Resolutions.     Whether  that  is  so 
or  not  I  do  not  know ;  but  I  feel  that  it 
will  be  impossible  for  the  Government 
to  come   to   any  arrangement  to-night 
with  regard  to  the  Rule  of  1872. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  confess  I  was  taken  by  sur- 
prise at  the  suggestion  of  the  noble 
Lord  who  has  just  spoken,  which  was 
hardly  what  I  should  have  expected 
after  the  proceedings  of  last  Monday 
and  this  evening ;  but  we  must  take 
things,  however,  as  we  find  them.  We 
are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  noble 
Lord  for  the  kind  attention  he  has  paid 
to  the  interests  of  the  Government ;  but 
I  cannot  myself  accede  to  the  suggestion 
which  he  has  been  good  enough  to  make, 
and  I  prefer,  under  these  circumstances, 
to  trust  to  the  mercies  of  the  House 
rather  than  to  the  mercies  of  the  noble 
Lord.  I  will  ask  hon.  Members  whe- 
ther they  think  I  have  allowed  myself 
to  be  guided  by  Party  or  personal  feel- 
ings in  modifying  a  proposal  which  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  opposed  to  the  views 
of  a  considerable  body,  if  not  to  those 
of  the  majority,  of  the  House?  I  have 
very  largely  diminished  the  demand 
which  we   made   on   the    time    of  the 
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House  in  carrying  into   effect  a  Rule 
which  the  noble  Lord  himself  voted  for 
in  the  Committee  of  last    year.      But 
these  deeds  of  charity  are  immediately 
forgotten  by  those  who  benefit  by  them. 
I  have  with  regard  to  the  Supplemental 
and  Special  Estimates,  always  advocated 
that  we  should  adopt  the  Rule  proposed 
and  carried  by  the  Government  of  which 
the  noble  Lord  was  a  Member,  and  which 
was  in  force  during  two  or  three  years 
under  an  Administration  of  which  he 
was    so    distinguished     an     ornament. 
After   two  evening^  of  debate,  I  hare 
made  a  proposal  to  the  House  which 
is  one  that  I  have  reason  to  believe 
is  worthy  of  consideration,  and  which 
we  are  ready  to  consider  as  the  best, 
since  two  proposals  have  been   made. 
It  has  also  been  proposed,  in  a  manner 
I  think  exceedingly  fair,  that  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member 
for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.   Bart- 
telot)   should  be  taken  as  a  basis  on 
which  we  might  decide  the  question.  In 
this  case  the  question  arises  as  to  the 
use  of  the  word  ''first,"  and  it  is  sug- 
gested that  a  division   be  taken  "as  to 
whether  that  word  be  retained.     If  the 
majority  are  in  favour  of  this  proposi- 
tion, there  would  be  a  decision  one  way 
or  the  other ;   but  the  question  now  at 
issue  is  one  that  cannot  be  postponed 
with   advantage,    and   on   which   argu- 
ments have  been  thoroughly  exhausted. 
It  appears  to  me  that  we  shall  not  be 
any  the  wiser  if  we  adjourn  till  to-mor- 
row  or  Monday,   while   if   we  are  to 
decide  the  point  at  all,  now  is  the  time 
to  do  so.     Let  us  take  some  divisions  on 
the  subject — as  many  divisions  as  you 
please — but  let  us  come  to  a  decision 
one  way  or  another. 

Mr.  chamberlain  said,  he  was 
sure  that  hon.  Members  were  very 
anxious  to  appreciate  in  a  proper  way  he 
spirit  in  which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
had  conducted  his  Resoliitions.  He  was 
glad  to  learn  that  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  speak  as  a  Minister, 
but  only  as  Chairman  of  the  Committee 
which  sat  last  year,  and  which,  he  be- 
lieved, was  very  much  divided  on  the 
points  under  consideration.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  himself  told  them 
that  he  had  made  many  concessions. 
That  was  perfectly  true ;  but  with  what 
object  had  they  been  made?  As  he 
said,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  opinions 
of  a  number  of  hon.  Members  who,  al- 
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though  in  a  minority,  were,  nevertheless, 
an  important  minority.  He  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) begged  to  point  out  that  how- 
ever anxious  he  had  been  to  conciliate 
that  important  minority,  he  had  up  to 
tliat  time  utterly  failed  to  do  so,  and 
altogether  misunderstood  the  feeling 
which  actuated  hon.  Members  on  his 
side  of  the  House.  They  were  not  acting 
in  hostility  to  the  Government,  but 
simply  wished  to  cherish  the  privileges 
of  which  they  were  possessed.  In  their 
opinion,  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
made  the  utmost  concession  possible, 
while  that  proposed  as  a  substitute  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was 
altogether  inadequate  to  remove  their 
objection  to  the  Resolution.  They  knew 
just  as  well  as  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
what  would  be  the  result  of  taking 
divisions  on  the  subject,  as  he  had  pro- 
posed— namely,  a  large  majority  against 
them  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  that  would 
not  prevent  them  discussing  the  matter 
to  the  very  utmost,  and  calHng  upon  all 
legitimate  forms  of  the  House  in  order 
to  secure  that  an  Amendment  of  such 
importance  should  not  be  made  without 
the  fullest  possible  consideration.  He 
ventured  to  suggest  that  the  adjourn- 
ment should  be  taken  then,  and  to 
assure  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  that 
there  were  jnany  hon.  Members  per- 
fectly willing  to  take  up  his  challenge 
and  proceed  to  as  many  divisions  as  he 
could  wish. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  57  ;  Noes 
143  :   Majority  86.— (Div.  List,  No.  18.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  = 
I  shall  be  glad  if  the  House  will  allow  me 
to  say  one  word.  I  regret  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  be  of 
opinion  that  he  had  any  reason  to  com- 
plain of  the  course  taken  by  myself  in 
this  matter.  As  far  as  I  am  aware,  it 
has  not  been  my  desire  to  throw  any 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  Government 
in  the  adoption  of  Resolutions  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  of  which  I 
was  a  Member.  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  very  truly  said  that  I  voted 
for  the  Resolution  which  has  been  pro- 
posed on  the  Motion  for  the  Amend- 
ment proposed  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  West  Sussex.     I  am  also 


quite  willing  to  admit  that  it  was  one 
proposed  and  adopted  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Government  of  which 
I  was  a  Member.  I,  indeed,  saw  some 
objections  to  that  course  ;  but  it  is  true 
that  in  Committee  I  gave  it  my  support, 
and  if  the  Government  think  it  worth 
while  to  devote  time  to  pass  this  Reso- 
lution, I  am  still  ready  to  do  so.  But  it 
is  not  possible  that  they  should  pass  the 
Resolution  of  1872  without  a  further 
considerable  expenditure  of  time,  while 
that  of  1876  might  be  accepted  at  once. 
It  is  entirely  a  question  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Government  whether 
the  subject  is  one  of  sufficient  importance 
to  justify  them  in  devoting  more  time  to 
its  settlement.  I  am  ready  to  support 
the  Resolution  which  I  supported  in 
Committee;  but  it  would  be  deceiving 
the  Government  and  the  House  if  I  said 
that  I  thought  that  Resolution  could  be 
carried  to-night.  As  far  as  I  am  able 
to  judge  of  the  temper  of  the  House, 
that  will  not  be  the  case. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  :  I  have  to  express 
in  the  fullest  manner  my  appreciation  of 
the  extreme  courtesy  and  consideration 
which  have  been  manifested  by  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  I  am  quite  sure  that 
in  dealing  with  this  question  he  has 
met  those  who  are  most  strongly  op- 
posed to  this  Resolution  in  the  fairest 
possible  spirit  ;  and  I  think  it  only  right 
that  this  House  should  understand  that 
the  Resolutions  which  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  has  proposed  are  not  in  any 
way  Government  Resolutions,  but  Reso- 
lutions adopted  by  a  majority  of  a  Select 
Committee  of  this  House  appointed  to 
consider  the  subject.  I  wish  to  point 
out  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
that  the  great  object,  as  I  have  under- 
stood, of  these  Resolutions  being  pro- 
posed by  Government,  has  been  that 
there  should  be  some  certainty  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  the  Estimates ; 
in  other  words,  that  when  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  comes  down  to  this  House, 
with  a  view  of  laying  the  annual  Finan- 
cial Statement  of  his  Department  before 
the  House,  he  should  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  doing  so,  and  of  securing  pro- 
Eer  attention  without  being  interrupted 
y  the  introduction  of  irrelevant  Mo- 
tions. But,  Sir,  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
the  Resolution  of  1872  does  not  meet  this 
requirement  in  any  way  whatever,  be- 
cause it  is  on  the  first  occasion,  on  the 
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Monday  that  the  House  goes  into  Com- 
mittee of  Supply  on  the  Estimates,  that 
it  is  competent  for  an  hon.  Gentleman 
to  give  Notice    of  Motion   relative  to 
Army  or  Navy  matters.      Until   these 
Notices  are  disposed  of,  the  Secretary  of 
State,  or  First  Lord,   cannot  make  his 
Statement ;  and  inasmuch  as  every  hon. 
Member  who  wishes  to  raise  a  question 
on   going    into    Committee    of  Supply 
knows  perfectly  well  that  the  only  chance 
he  has  of  doing  so   woidd  be   on  the 
occasion  when  the  House  first  went  into 
Committee  of   Supply,    he  would  take 
care  to  put  his  Notice  on  the  Paper  at 
the    earliest  opportunity.       The  result 
would  be    that    when    the   House  first 
went  into  Committee   on  the  Army  or 
Navy  Estimates,  there  would  be  such 
an  accumulation  of  Motions  that  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Amendments  would  be 
carried  over  to  the  next  Monday,  and 
introduced  on  the  same  Motion.     That 
was  the  case  last  year,  when  the  Navy 
Estimates  were  to  be  brought  forward. 
The  Amendments    were   so    numerous 
that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  First 
Lord    of    the    Admiralty    waited    two 
nights    without   an    opportunity  being 
afforded  him  of  making  his  Financial 
Statement.      What    happened    on    the 
third  night?     On  an  appeal  from  the 
Leader  of  the  House,  a  number  of  hon. 
Gentlemen  who  had  Notices  of  Amend- 
ment withdrew  them,  in  order  that  the 
First  Lord  should   make  his  Statement 
at  an  early  period  of  the  evening — hon. 
'  Gentlemen    relinquished    their     right. 
What  I   would  suggest   as  a  fair  and 
reasonable  compromise  would  be  this. 
That  in    return  for  the  understanding 
that  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  or 
the   Secretary  of  State  for  War,  or  a 
Minister    in    charge    of   Departments, 
should  be  allowed  to  make  their  State- 
ments on  the  Motion  that  Mr.  Speaker 
should  leave  the  Chair,  the  Government 
might  accept  the   Besolution  of    1876. 
We  should  then  have  the  certainty  of 
the  Ministers  in  charge  of  the  Estimates 
bringing    forward    their    Estimates  on 
the  first  Monday;  and   on   subsequent 
Mondays  Amendments  on    going    into 
Committee  would  be  restricted  to  matter 
relevant  to  the  question.      I  venture  to 
make  this  suggestion  as  a  means  of  a 
compromise.     Before  I  sit  down,  I  pro- 
pose to  move  the   adjournment  of  the 
House,  but  hope  that  we  shall  not  be 
bound  to  go  to  a  division.     I  trust  that 
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the  Government  will  see  their  way  to 
come  to  an  arrangement  such  as  I  have 
ventured  to  suggest.  I  beg  to  move  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed , 
**That  this  House  do  now  adjourn." — 
{Mr,  Rylands.) 

Mr.  J.  E.  YOEKE  said,  the  adoption 
by  the  Govei*nment  of  the  Amendiuezit 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex  was  no  concession  at  all ; 
but  was,  on  the  contrary,  illusory  in  its 
character.    

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  that  the 
Besolution  originally  proposed  by  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  was  one 
that  had  received  the  support  of  the 
majority  of  the  Committee  appointed  to 
consider  the  question.  He  trusted  the 
House  would  not  be  guilty  of  such  an 
exaggerated  piece  of  Conservatism  as  to 
turn  round  suddenly  and  say,  after  their 
Committee  had  reported  certain  changes 
to  be  necessary — **  We  made  a  mistaJce 
in  appointing  the  Committee,"  and  to 
every  change,  however  small,  to  cry  non 
possumwf. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  that  in  view  of 
the  lateness  of  the  hour  he  thought  it 
desirable  that  the  House  should  ad- 
journ, the  Government  not  having  shown 
any  inclination  to  make  any  bond  fide 
concession. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  said,  he  had  listened 
with  very  great  attention  to  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Chamberlain). 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  subject  had 
been  discussed  in  every  possible  way. 
If  he  had  thought  that  anv  unfair  ad- 
vantage had  been  taken  of  the  House 
he  would  have  been  the  very  first  to 
protest  against  it,  and  support  the 
Motion  for  the  adjournment ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  it  appeared  to  him  that 
the  minority  had  been  a  little  too  hard 
upon  the  Government.  Because,  what 
had  taken  place  on  Thursday  night? 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
given  Notice  that  he  should  bring  on 
these  Eesolutions  on  Monday ;  they  were 
down  upon  the  Paper  on  Friday,  and 
not  one  single  word  of  objection  was 
urged  against  their  being  taken,  either 
on  Thursday  or  Friday ;  but  when  they 
came  down  on  Monday  a  very  consider- 
able objection  was  urged  against  the 
order  of  proceeding.  It,  therefore, 
seemed  to  nim    that    the  Government 
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had  in  no  way  attempted  to  deal  un- 
fairly with  the  House.  He  was  also  of 
opinion  that  in  discussing  this  subject 
many  independent  Members  were  apt  to 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  thinking  that 
the  Government  were  interested  in  pass- 
ing the  Resolutions  then  proposed, 
whereas  it  appeared  to  him  that  those 
most  interested  were  the  independent 
Members  themselves.  They  were  sin- 
cerely anxious  to  proceed  to  the  early 
consideration  of  the  Estimates,  because, 
owing  to  the  present  practice,  there  was 
really  no  Vote  of  Supply  taken  except 
towards  the  end  of  the  Session,  in  June  or 
July,  when  the  House  was  often  wearied 
out  and  exhausted.  The  House  ought 
to  insist  upon  having  Supply  brought 
on  at  a  period  when  they  were  certain 
that  discussion  could  take  place.  He 
was  bound  to  point  out  that  in  1872, 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone) 
was  Prime  Minister,  he  made  a  proposal 
identical  with  that  now  brought  forward 
by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Barttelot). 
At  that  time,  many  independent  Mem- 
bers below  the  Gangway  voted  in  favour 
of  that  proposal.  He  thought  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  fbr  Glasgow 
(Mr.  Anderson),  and  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands), 
should  have  pointed  out  in  what  respect 
they  considered  that  the  Resolution  had 
worked  badly.  Looking  back  to  1872, 
and  comparing  what  took  place  at  that 
time  with  what  took  place  last  year  and 
the  year  previous,  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  vote   given  by  them  in    1872   was 

i'ustified.  and  that  they  had  a  much 
letter  chance  of  getting  control  over 
expenditure  when  they  could  come  down 
to  the  House  knowing  distinctly  that  at 
some  particular  hour  the  Vote  which 
they  wanted  to  criticize  would  come  on. 
But  during  the  last  two  Sessions  the 
case  had  been  very  different,  for  then 
they  came  down  night  after  night,  not 
knowing  whether  any  particular  Vote 
would  be  reached,  while  their  patience 
became  exhausted,  and  the  feeling  came 
over  the  House  that  the  criticism  of 
Parliamentary  Estimates  was  altogether 
useless.  It  therefore  appeared  clear 
that  some  such  proposition  as  that 
either  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow 
or  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
West  Sussex  ought  to  be  carried.  As 
far  as  he  could  see,  the  Government  ap- 


peared to  have  acted  with  perfect  frank- 
ness and  fairness,  and  he  hoped,  in  con- 
sequence, that  the  House  would  that 
evening  come  to  some  decision. 

Dr.  O'LEARY  remarked  that,  al- 
though he  was  no  politician,  he  had 
always  considered  that  consistency  of 
Party  was  one  of  the  great  principles 
of  the  House.  Looking  at  the  Division 
List  which  he  held  in  his  hand,  he  was 
much  preplexed  to  find  that  amongst 
those  who  voted  on  the  26th  February, 
1872,  in  favour  of  Motions  in  almost 
every  respect  similar  to  those  now  ob- 
jected to,  were  the  names  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson) 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley  f  Mr. 
Rylands).  The  name  of  the  latter  hon. 
Gentleman  had  been  so  conspicuous  in 
the  present  debate,  and  his  energies  so 
thoroughly  marked,  that  he  was  sure  the 
House  would  forgive  him  for  only  citing 
the  name  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Rylands). 

Mr.  M'LAREN  considered  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glas- 
gow as  much  preferable  to  that  of  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot),  and  he  should,  therefore,  vote 
for  the  former.  The  limitation  of  Amend- 
ments to  three  days  practically  appeared 
to  him  a  perfect  mockery. 

Mr.  O'bONNELL  said,  he  rose  to  ex- 
press his  opinion  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett),  in  his  anxiety 
for  economy,  had  forgotten  that  beside 
the  useful  work  of  keeping  down  expen- 
diture, the  House  had  also  the  function 
to  discharge,  of  explaining,  exposing, 
and,  as  far  as  possiole,  redressing  the 
grievances  of  the  subject.  He  thought 
that  if  they  were  to  support  the  refusal 
of  the  Government  to  allow  Notices 
strictly  relevant  to  be  proceeded  with 
they  would  be  abrogating  their  most 
useful  function.  'V\^th  regard  to  the 
facilitation  of  Public  Business,  he  would 
express  his  opinion  that  the  obstruc- 
tion complained  of  would  be  in  no  way 
prevented  by  any  such  Resolution  as 
that  proposed  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  which  was  only  calculated 
to  obstruct  the  ventilation  of  public 
grievances  in  that  House.  His  own 
view  on  the  subject  of  obstruction,  after 
having  studied  it,  was  that  when  any 
obstruction  arose  it  should  be  dealt 
with  summarily.  He  thought  that  both 
Governments  and  individual  Members 
should  have  the  courage  of  their  opi- 
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nions,  and  that  there  was  no  poorer  way 
of  trying:  to  deal  with  the  question  than 
by  denying  to  the  whole  people  the 
right  of  having  their  grievances  venti- 
lated. With  regard  to  a  concession  on 
which  the  Government  laid  stress — 
namely,  the  concession  of  being  al- 
lowed to  raise  a  Motion  on  going  into 
Oommittoe  of  Ways  and  Means,  were 
they  to  understand  that  to  be  bond  fde  ? 
Was  it  possible  that  Notices  on  going 
into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
could  be  fully  and  fairly  discussed  if, 
as  had  been  too  frequently  the  case,  the 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  only 
made  its  appearance  at  the  very  end  of 
the  evening  ?  It  was  only  too  clear  that 
the  proposition  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  would  be  a  purely  illusory 
concession,  for  it  was  not  at  12  or  1 
o'clock  in  the  morning  that  they  could 
go  fresh  into  the  consideration  of  Mo- 
tions preceding  Ways  and  Means;  there- 
fore, if  the  Government  would  not  as- 
sure them  and  place  in  the  Resolution 
an  engagement  that  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means  should  be  taken  at  a 
time  which  would  allow  a  full  discussion 
and  investigation  of  grievances,  that  so- 
called  concession  was  illusory  to  the  last 
degree.  He  was  very  happy  on  that 
occasion  not  to  be  speaking  as  a  Party 
man ;  but  he  was  utterly  unable  to  see 
in  the  arguments  advanced,  especially 
in  those  of  hon.  Members  on  the  front 
Opposition  Bench,  any  justification  for 
the  course  they  had  pursued.  Their 
argument  was  that  for  many  years  the 
Business  of  the  House  had  been  increas- 
ing, and  the  conclusion  they  drew  was 
that  instead  of  maintaining  the  liberty 
of  the  subject  in  proportion  to  the  in- 
crease of  Business,  the  facilities  for  con- 
trol should  bo  diminished.  He  thought 
that  according  as  the  necessity  for  tak- 
ing up  more  and  more  subjects,  and  for 
dealing  with  larger  and  larger  portions 
of  Public  Business  presented  itself,  so 
tlio  right  of  exposing  the  grievances  of 
the  subject  in  that  increasing  sphere  of 
Parliamentary  action  should  be  carefully 
guarded.  He  thought  that  recourse 
even  to  those  foreign  methods  of  not  per- 
mitting the  interpellation  of  Ministers, 
except  after  duo  form  and  with  the  con- 
trol and  permission  of  semi-official 
bodies,  would  be  less  objectionable  than 
the  proposals  of  the  Government.  He 
felt  that  three  months  in  the  year  would 
be    utterly    inadequate    to    discussing 

Mr.  O'Donnell 


fairly  and  temperately  the  grievances 
that  by  right  should  be  laid  before  Par- 
liarnent.  If  the  Government  would 
accept  the  Amendment  that  only  Mo- 
tions relevant  to  the  Estimates  should 
be  considered  on  Mondays,  he  believed 
that  the  House  would  be  satisfied. 
How  many  objections  had  been  taken  to 
his  (Mr.  O'Donnell's)  action  on  various 
points  !  Yet  it  happened  that  on  Mon- 
day he  had  never  taken  any  Motion  to 
which  objection  had  been  raised,  al- 
though that  had  never  made  the  Go- 
vernment more  resigned  to  his  action  on 
other  days.  It  had  been  hinted  that 
greater  Hberty  in  Committee  would  be 
the  reward  of  surrendering  the  discus- 
sion of  grievances  previous  to  Supply ; 
but  if  that  suggestion  were  acted  upon, 
he  would  altogether  refuse  to  accept 
it  as  any  reason  for  admitting  the  Go- 
vernment proposal.  They  should,  by 
all  means,  discuss  grievances  at  the 
proper  time,  and  then  deal  with  the 
Estimates  from  a  purely  business  point 
of  view.  He  did  not  know  on  what 
grounds  the  Liberal  front  Opposition 
Bench  had  acted  ;  but  if  they  were  ac- 
tuated by  any  kind  of  desire  to  enjoy 
greater  freedom  when  they  should  be  a 
Government  again — greater  freedom  of 
neglecting  the  liberty  of  the  subject — by 
backing  up  another  Cabinet,  he  would 
only  remind  them  that  in  their  hurry  to 
throw  overboard  the  proper  considera- 
tion of  the  rights  of  independent  Mem- 
bers, they  might  jeopardise  their  chances 
of  ever  seeing  themselves  a  Government 
again. 

Mr.  call  an  pointed  out  that 
amongst  the  opponents  to  the  Rule  of 
1872,  the  Division  List  contained  tho 
names  of  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson, 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury ;  George  Caven- 
dish Bentinck  ;  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies ;  the  right  hon.  the  Home 
Secretary,  Sir  William  Hart  Dyke, 
Rowland  Winn,  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton, James  Lowther,  and  W.  H.  Smith. 
He  asked  that  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Ander- 
son) should  be  accepted  by  the  Govern- 
ment, and  he  urged  this  particidarly  on 
the  ground  that  they  woidd  only  be  en- 
dorsing their  own  action  in  1872. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  that  as  far  as  consistency  was  con- 
cerned, they  had  voted  on  the  occasion 
referred  to  upon  the  ground  that  the 
question  had  not  up  to  that  time  been 
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sufficiently  con8idered|  and  that  a  fur- 
ther Committee  should  be  appointed. 
Their  object,  however,  had  been  attained 
by  the  appointment  of  last  year's  Com- 
mittee, and  their  position  was  therefore 
not  quite  that  represented  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Dundalk  (Mr.  Callan). 

Sib  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
had  no  doubt  that  the  hon.  Baronet  him- 
self had  distinctly  stated  his  reasons  for 
the  vote  ;  but  he  would  remember  that 
he  walked  out  of  the  House  when  the 
second  Division  occurred. 

Sir  WILLIAM  HARCOURT  said, 
there  was  a  far  more  important  question 
than  that  of  consivstency  to  be  considered 
— namely,  the  question  between  the 
Rules  of  1872  and  1^76.  The  former 
had  been  adopted,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
in  the  last  Parliament,  and  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  having  had  expe- 
rience of  that  Rule,  deliberat(»ly  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  was  not  necessary 
or  proper  for  the  conduct  of  Public 
Business.  The  former  Leader  of  the 
House  (the  Earl  of  Beaconsfield)  had 
come  to  the  conclupion  that  the  more 
this  question  was  left  alone  the  better. 
In  1876  a  different  policy  was  adopted. 
What  was  the  Rule  introduced  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  ?  Was  it  the 
Rule  of  1872  ?  No.  Acting  upon  their 
experience,  they  deliberately  rejected 
that,  and  adopted  the  Rule  of  1876, 
which  they  now  asked  the  House  to  re- 
ject iu  favour  of  the  one  they  themselves 
rejected.  Of  all  the  plans  which  had 
been  proposed,  that  of  1872  was  the 
worst.  The  House  required  that  when 
Supply  came  on  the  Minister  should 
make  his  Statement;  but  the  Rule  of 
1872  made  that  impossible,  inasmuch  as 
the  preliminary  Motions  could  not,  and 
would  not,  give  way;  for  if  they  did, 
they  would  never  get  another  oppor- 
tunity. On  many  occasions  these  Mo- 
tions had  been  waived  out  of  courtesy ; 
but  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
made  it  absolutely  certain  that  these 
Motions  would  not  be  withdrawn,  while 
it  did  not  secure  to  independent  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  those  opportunities 
for  discussion  which  they  desired,  and 
which  ho  thought  they  had  a  right  to 
have.  It  seemed  to  him  a  most  futile 
and  most  extraordinary  result  to  a  dis- 
cussion of  two  nights  that  they  should 
not  take  the  recommendations  of  the 
Committi^e  and  of  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment in   1876,  but  an  old  Rule  which 


had  been  tried  and  abandoned.  If  they 
were  to  do  anything,  t^ey  should  do 
something  efficient.  He  believed  that 
the  recommendation  of  his  noble  Friend, 
made  on  the  first  night  of  discussion, 
was  a  substantial  reform  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House,  while  he  was  quite 
sure  that  the  Rule  of  1 872  was  no  prac- 
tical reform  at  all.  It  had  been  con- 
demned by  Her  Majesty's  Government 
during  the  whole  of  the  present  Parlia- 
ment, and  rather  than  adopt  such  an 
ineffectual  plan  as  that,  he  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  thought  it  better  to  leave  the 
Tuattei*  alone 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  do  not  want  to  go  on  with 
this  controversy,  but  would  suggest  to 
hon.  Members  the  desirability  of  coming 
to  some  decision  upon  the  question  be- 
fore them  with  as  little  delay  as  possible, 
instead  of  repeating  the  same  argu- 
ments over  and  over  again.  The  hon. 
and  learned  Gentleman  who  had  just  sat 
down  now  says  that  the  Rule  of  1 872 
will  be  of  no  use  at  all.  I  admit  that  it 
leaves  us  still  open  to  the  difficulty  with 
reference  to  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil 
Service  Estimates;  but  we  gain  the 
grand  point  at  which  we  aim. 

Majob  NOLAN  thought  that  the  most 
sensible  thing  would  be  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  STACPOOLE  considered  that  in 
the  event  of  an  adjournment  some  day 
ought  to  be  fixed  for  the  settlement  of 
the  question. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided  : — Ayes  43  ;  Noes 
121 :  Majority  78.— (Div.  List,  No.  19.) 

Original  Question  again  proposed. 

Mb.  DILLWYN  moved  that  the  de- 
bate be  adjourned. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
(Jfr.  Dillwyn.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER: I  shall,  of  course,  not. resist  the 
Motion  at  this  late  hour — 1.50.  With 
reference  to  the  continuanee  of  the  do- 
bate,  we  shall  propose  to  take  it  as  the 
first  Order  on  Monday  next  before  the 
Army  Estimates. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Monday  next. 
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EAST   INDIA   (public   WORKS). 

Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  C!ommittee  on  East  India 
(Public  Works),  in  the  last  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment, be  referred  to  the  Select  Committee  on 
East  India  (Public  Works).— (ifr.  Edward 
Stanhope.) 

MOTION, 


PUBLIC  ACCOUNTS. 
INSTRUCTION   TO   THE   COMMITTEE. 

Mr.  monk,  in  rising  to  move — 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts,  That  they  have  power  to 
consider  whether  any  alteration  in  the  Law  is 
desirable,  providing  that  a  statement  in  each 
case  in  which  the  Naval  and  Military  Depart- 
ments have  obtained  tlic  sanction  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  Her  Majesty's  Troasiur}'  to  any 
expenditure  not  proA-iaed  for  in  the  sums  ap- 
propriated to  such  services  in  the  Votes  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriation  Act,  setting  forth 
the  representation  made  to  thom  by  the  respec- 
tive Department,  shall  bo  laid  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  within  a  limited  period  after  such 
sanction  shall  have  been  g^ven,*' 

merely  wished  to  remark  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  stated,  when 
he  (Mr.  Monk)  brought  forward  the 
matter  at  the  end  of  last  Session,  his  in- 
tention that  the  subject  should  be  taken 
up  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts, 
and  only  urged  in  excuse  of  the  over- 
sight which  had  occurred  that  by  some 
accident  it  had  not  been  brought  before 
that  Committee.  His  hon.  Friend  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury  had  also  said 
he  would  take  care  that  it  should  be  in 
future  referred  to  the  Committee. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee 
of  Public  Accounts,  That  they  have  power  to 
consider  whether  any  alteration  in  the  Law  is 
desirable,  providing  that  a  statement  in  each 
case  in  which  the  Naval  and  Military  Depart- 
ments have  obtiiined  the  sanction  of  the  Com. 
missionors  of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  to  any 
expenditure  not  provided  for  in  the  sums  ap- 
propriat4}d  to  such  services  in  the  Votes  con- 
tained in  the  Appropriation  Act,  setting  forth 
the  representation  made  to  them  by  the  respec- 
tive Department,  shall  be  laid  upon  the  Table 
of  the  House  within  a  limited  period  after  such 
sanction  shall  have  been  given." — (Mr  Monk.) 

Lord  FREDEEICK  CAVENDISH 
replied,  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Accounts  to  examine 
the  Appropriation  Accounts,  and  to  report 
to  the  House  on  all  points  which  arose 
in  connection  with  them.  Those  were 
important  duties,  and  the  Committee, 


which  had  now  sat  during  many  years, 
had  pointed  out  evils,  from  time  to 
time,  whenever  they  were  shown  by  the 
Accounts  before  them  to  have  occurred  ; 
but  it  had  not  stated  the  manner  in 
which  those  evils  were  to  be  prevented. 
The  responsibility  of  supplying  the 
remedy  snould  rest  upon  the  Executive. 
The  Committee  had  not  the  practical 
knowledge  to  enable  it  to  make  im- 
portant recommendations  with  respect  to 
the  mode  in  which  the  Estimates  were 
to  be  framed.  Suppose  that  the  Com- 
mittee, acting  on  their  instructions, 
recommended  a  change  of  importance 
to  be  made  in  the  Navy  and  Army 
Estimates.  In  the  course  of  a  year 
or  two  it  might  be  found  that  this 
recommendation  would  have  to  be  given 
up.  Would  not  the  authority  of  the 
Committee  be  much  diminished  by 
having  made  a  recommendation  after- 
wards found  to  be  impracticable  ? 

Notice  taken  that  40  Members  were 
not  present;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  Two  o'clock. 
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HOUSE     OF     LORDS, 
Friday y  2Ut  February,  1879. 


PRIVATE   BILLS. 

Ordered,  That  this  House  will  not  receive 
any  petition  for  a  Private  Bill  after  Friday  the 
14M  day  of  March  next,  unless  such  Private 
Bill  shall  have  been  approved  by  the  Chancery 
Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice;  nor  any 
petition  for  a  Private  Bill  approved  by  the 
Cliancery  Division  of  the  High  Court  of  Justice 
after  Friday  the  2nd  day  of  May  next : 

That  this  House  will  not  receive  any  report 
from  the  Judges  upon  petitions  presented  to 
this  House  for  Private  Bills  after  Friday  the 
2nd  day  of  May  next. 

CRIMINAL    LAW— BAIL    IN    CHARGES 

OF  FRAUD. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Earl  of  AIRLIE  asked,  Whe- 
ther  Her  Majesty's  Goyemment  intend 
to  propose  any  measure  for  the  amend- 
ment of  the  law  in  respect  of  the  ad- 
mission to  bail  of  persons  who  may  be 
committed  for  trial  on  charges  of  fraud  ? 
He  thought  there  was  some  occasion  to 
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consider  this  subject,  as  within  the  last 
few  years  frauds  on  a  great  scale  had 
been  brought  under  the  notice  of  a  Com- 
mittee  of  the  other  House  of  Parlia- 
ment,  which  was  appointed  to  inquire 
into  the  subject  of  foreign  loans.     The 
Question     which    stood    in    his    name 
did  not  refer  to  steps  that  should  \>e 
taken  to   prevent  frauds,   but   only   to 
the  mode  of  dealing  with  persons  ac- 
cused of  fraudulent  practices.      In  the 
great   majority  of  cases   the   law  with 
regard   to    bail   worked    satisfactorily ; 
but  in   cases   of  persons  charged  with 
great  commercial  frauds  there  was  this 
anomaly — that   if  the  person  who  was 
charged    with    the    offence   was    really 
guilty,  the  greater  the  scale  on  which 
operations   were   conducted,    the   easier 
it  was  for  him   to   escape   trial.     If   a 
person   had   succeeded   in   fraudulently 
transferring  hundreds  of   thousands  of 
pounds  from  other  people's  pockets  into 
his  own,  it  was  a  matter  of  very  little 
moment  to  him  that  he  should  forfeit  a 
few  thousands  by  way  of  bail.     A  case 
occurred  some    two  years    since  which 
excited  a  great  deal  of  attention — that 
of  Alexander  Collie,  who  failed  for  some 
millions  of  money.     He  was  arrested  on 
a  charge  of  fraud,  and  was  admitted  to 
bail.  He,  however,  disappeared,  and  has 
never  been  heard  of  since.    It  would  not 
be  right  to   say  that  Alexander  Collie 
was  a  fraudulent  bankrupt,  for,  as  he 
was  never  tried,  he  was  never  convicted ; 
but  his  escape  from  trial  involved  a  very 
serious   miscarriage  of  justice.     But  if 
the  law  in  England  was  unsatisfactory, 
in  Scotland  it  was  a  great  deal  woifie. 
There,  everyone  who  was  committed  for 
trial,  except  for  a  capital  offence,  might 
demand  to  be  admitted  to  bail  on  giving 
security  to  the  amount  of  £300.     As  an 
illustration,  he  would  allude  to  the  trial 
of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  directors. 
The  bank  failed  about  the  beginning  of 
October.     The  Crown  acted  with  great 
promptitude.      The   directors   were   ar- 
rested immediately,  and  they  wore  tried 
and   convicted   during  the   last   month. 
He   desired   to   guard    himself    against 
being  supposed  to  criticize  the  conduct 
of  anyone  engaged  in  conducting  that 
trial.    He  wished  only  to  point  out  what 
appeared  to  him  to  be  an  unsatisfactory 
state  of  the  law.  The  indictment  against 
the  directors  was  a  very  long  one ;  but 
the  only  charge  which  made  it  possible 
to  refuse  bail  to  the  directors  was  the 


charge  of  theft.  They  claimed,  except 
Mr.  Inglis,  to  be  liberated  on  bail ;  but 
the  Crown  refused.  The  case  was 
brought  before  the  Court  of  Session, 
which  held  that  the  offence  with  which 
the  directors  were  charged  was  an  of- 
fence within  the  meaning  of  the  statute 
for  which  bail  might  be  refused.  The 
Court  was  not  unanimous.  Lord  Young, 
a  very  eminent  authority,  dissented  on 
the  ground  that  the  offence  with  which 
the  directors  were  charged  could  not  be 
looked  upon  as  theftj  the  offence  charged 
being  that  bills  intrusted  to  them  for 
collection  were  discounted  by  them  bo- 
fore  they  arrived  at  maturity.  The  di- 
rectors were  kept  in  pnson  for  about 
throe  months  till  the  trial  came  on.  The 
Lord  Advocate  opened  the  case;  wit- 
nesses were  examined  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and,  on  the  second  or  third  day,  no 
witness  having  been  called  to  speak  to 
the  charge  of  theft,  the  Lord  Advocate 
said  he  withdrew  the  charge,  as  it  was 
one  he  should  have  great  difficulty  in 
establishing.  Great  use — and  he  thought 
very  legitimately — was  made  of  that  by 
the  counsel  for  the  defence.  Suppose 
the  directors  had  been  innocent,  and  had 
been  acquitted  of  the  other  charges, 
they  would  have  had  great  reason 
to  complain  that  they  had  been  im- 
prisoned on  a  charge  of  which  they 
were  not  only  innocent,  but  which  had 
never  been  pressed  against  them.  Al- 
though they  were  convicted  of  a  most 
grave  offence,  still  it  was  not  a  satis- 
factory state  of  things  that  in  order 
to  make  sure  of  having  men  put  on  trial 
for  a  crime,  however  serious  it  might 
be,  it  should  be  necessary  to  commit 
them  on  a  charge  which  no  attempt  was 
made  to  sustain.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
could  not  be  right  that  men  charged 
witli  such  frauds  as  those  of  which  the 
Glasgow  Bank  directors  had  been  con- 
victed should  be  entitled  to  bail  in  find- 
ing security  for  the  extremely  small  sum 
of  £300  each. 

The  LOED  CHANCELLOR  said,  the 
Question  of  the  noble  Earl  as  it  now  ap- 
peared upon  the  Paper  had  assumed  a 
different  shape  to  that  which  it  presented 
when  he  gave  Notice  of  it.  The  Ques- 
tion brought  to  his  notice  a  few  days 
ago  was.  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment intend  to  propose  any  measure 
for  the  amendment  of  the  Criminal  Law 
in  respect  of  persons  who  may  be 
charged  with  or  convicted  of  fraudulent 
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?  —  and  ia  auewer  to  tliat 
QrUeBtion  he  was  prepared  to  say  that 
a  general  measure  had  been  introduced 
proposing  the  codification  of  the  Crimi- 
nal Law,  making  coneiderable  changes 
in  the  distiuctions  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed between  felonies  and  misdemea- 
nours. That  measure  would,  lie  hoped, 
in  process  of  time,  come  before  their 
liordsliipa,  and  any  question  which  the 
noble  Earl  might  wish  to  raise  on  it  could 
be  raised  then.  But  fiiiice  ho  came  int« 
the  House,  he  found  that  the  Question 
had  been  changed.  The  noble  Earl 
called  attention  to  the  subject  of  the 
recent  criminal  trials  in  the  Courts  of 
Scotland,  and  now  asked  the  Question  in 
its  preBcnt  form.  It  would  appear  from 
the  noble  Earl's  speech  that  his  Ques- 
tion bad  reference  to  that  recOnt  crimi- 
nal trial  in  the  Courts  of  Scotland,  and 
be  (the  Lord  Chancellor)  was  not  pre- 
pared to  answer  that  Question  as  it  was 
then  put.  He  was  not  acquainted  with 
tho  particulars  of  the  case  to  which  the 
noble  Earl  referred,  except  from  general 
information ;  but  he  would  make  in- 
quiry as  to  whether  the  law  of  Scotland 
with  regard  to  bail  was  unsatisfactory  in 
its  working.  He  must,  however,  take 
leave  to  say  one  thing.  He  eould  not 
admit  the  suggestion  of  the  noble  Earl 
that  the  I.ord  Advocate  of  Scotland  in- 
troduced into  the  indictment  a  charge 
of  theft  against  the  persons  arrested,  in 
order  that  they  might  be  unable  to  ob- 
tain bail.  He  felt  perfectly  convinced 
that  when  that  charge  was  introduced 
the  Law  Officers  considered  that  they 
had  evidence,  or  would  have  evidence, 
to  substantiate  that  charge.  It  was  in- 
troduced for  that  purpose,  and  in  no 
wise  with  the  view  of  debarring  from 
tho  right  of  having  bail.  Ho  did  not 
know  whether  the  noble  Earl  considered 
that  any  undue  measure  of  ju.stice  had 
been  meted  out  to  them— he  could  only 
eay  that  the  general  impression  seemed 
to  be  that  it  was  not  so. 

The  Eahl  of  AIRLIE  said,  the  noble 
and  learned  Earl  had  misunderstood 
what  be  said.  He  said  that  he  did  not 
wish  to  criticize  tho  conduct  of  anyone 
who  n-as  engaged  in  the  conduct  of  that 
trial,  and  that,  no  doubt,  when  the  liord 
Advoi'ato  put  that  charge  in  tho  indict- 
ment, ho  believed  that  there  was  a  rea- 
sonable probability  of  his  being  able  to 
prove  it ;  but  he  said,  notwithstanding 
that,  but  for  tlie  circumstance  of  the  iu- 
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elusion  of  the  charge  of  theft  in  the  in* 
dictment,  the  accused  men  would  not 
have  been  committed  to  prison. 

ARSrV— VOLUNTEER     FORCE— COURTS 

OF  INQUIRY. 

ADDRESS  FOR  A   BETURN. 

Lord  TEUEO,  in  moving  for  a  Re- 
turn showing  the  number  of  courts  of 
inquiry  held  in  each  year  in  the  Vo- 
lunteer Force  since  its  establishment, 
said,  he  moved  for  this  information,  be- 
cause he  thought  it  would  bo  interesting 
to  the  public,  to  the  Volunt«era  them- 
selves, and  to  the  authorities,  to  know 
the  nature  of  the  offences  chai^«d 
against  Volunteers,  and  what  had  been 
the  conduct  of  those  who  had  been  em- 
ployed as  instructors  of  the  Force.  He 
believed  such  a  Eetum  would  he  highly 
creditable  to  the  character  of  the  Force 
since  its  commencement. 

Moi-fd,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presantpd 
to  Her  J[»jeBty  for  Return  showing  the  nnmbiT 
of  courtB  of  inquiry  held  in  each  year  in  the 
volunteor  force  Bioce  its  establishment;  the 
□umber  of  votuntccre  of  all  ranks,  the  number 
of  adjutiiuta,  iind  the  nuinher  of  inatnicton  in 
each  year  on  which  such  were  held,  and  tho 
several  offoneca  charged. — (Tht  Lord  Tturo.) 

ViacoTJKT  BUEY  said,  that  if  the 
noble  Lord  wished  for  information  on 
any  specific  point,  he  would  be  glad  to 
give  it  to  him  if  it  was  within  the  reach 
of  the  War  Ofiieo ;  but  these  oourU  of 
inquiry  were  hold  on  the  authority  of 
the  officers  commanding  Volunteer  corps 
—there  were  no  records  of  them  at  tho 
War  Office.  The  Force  had  now  been 
in  existence  20  years,  and  to  procure 
the  information  asked  them  the  Depart- 
ment would  have  to  apply  to  some  293 
different  corps,  and  ask  them  to  go  back 
on  their  records  for  that  period.  The 
BetuniR  asked  for  would  be  inconvenient 
and  es]iensive,  if  not  impossible,  and  hn 
hoped  the  House  would  nut  grant  them. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  ho  only  wanted 
the  Returns  of  courts  of  inquiry  ordered 
by  the  War  Office. 

llotion  (by  leave  of  the  House)  teith- 
drawH. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE     ZULU     WAR— 

THE    REINFORCEMENTS- THE 

CAVALRY  EQUtPUENTS. 

tJUEBTION.  OBSBRVATIONS. 

Lord  ELLENBOEOUGH  asked  the 

Under    Secretary    of    Statu    for  War, 
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What  alte^afcion  of  eqxiipmeiit,  if  any, 
is  contemplated  in  the  appointments  or 
uniform  of  the  heavy  dragoon  regiment 
known  as  the  Eling's  Dragoon  Guards, 
about  to  proceed  on  active  service  at  the 
Cape  of  Gk)od  Hope,  or  those  of  the  17th 
Lancers,  under  orders  for  the  same 
station  ?  He  thought  it  a  very  unwise 
step  to  send  out  the  horses  of  the  cavalry 
regiments  from  this  country.  Horses 
that  had  not  been  acclimatised  in  South 
Africa  would  be  useless.  He  regretted 
that  that  most  excellent  force,  the  Cape 
Mounted  Bifles,  had  not  been  main- 
tained. The  men  were  well  drilled  and 
accustomed  to  the  country,  and  their 
native  horses  were  thoroughly  acclima- 
tised— and  altogether  they  were  a  most 
useful  body  of  men. 

Viscount  BUEY,  in  reply,  said,  there 
had  been  some  minor  alterations  in  the 
equipment  of  the  two  regiments  which 
the  noble  Lord  had  named.  Cork  hel- 
mets had  been  substituted  for  brass 
helmets ;  a  second  ammunition  pouch, 
making  a  total  of  40  rounds  for  each 
man,  had  been  supplied  ;  some  extra 
leather  had  been  put  on  their  overalls  ; 
a  clasp  knife  had  been  given  to  each 
man ;  also,  waterproof  saddle  covers, 
waterproof  sheets,  and  a  certain  number 
of  sets  of  harness  for  lasso  purposes. 
The  changes  of  equipment  had  been  of 
a  very  minor  character. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  wished 
to  add  that  the  two  regiments  in  ques- 
tion would  remain  exactly  as  they  were 
before,  and  although  they  had  been 
sent  out  with  these  additional  equip- 
ments there  was  the  fullest  permission 
to  the  commanding  officers  to  put  into 
store  anything  that  was  not  required. 
Probably  lances  might  not  be  found 
useful  for  service  in  the  bush ;  but  all 
lancers  now  carried  the  carbine  as  well 
as  the  lance.  The  noble  Lord  was  iu 
error  when  he  described  the  King's 
Dragoon  Guards  as  a  heavy  dragoon  re- 
giment. It  was  a  medium  regiment ;  and 
the  men  of  both  reg;iments  were  acitive, 
efficient,  and  not  over  heavy  for  their 
horses.  With  regard  to  equipments,  the 
fullest  permission  was  given  to  the  com- 
manding officers  to  make  necessary 
alterations.  For  instance,  the  Lancers 
were  furnished  with  a  carbine,  as  well 
as  a  lance  ;  and  if  the  latter  were  found 
unserviceable  or  not  fitted  for  the  bush, 
the  commanding  officer  could  have  it 
placed  in  store.  As  regarded  the  horses, 
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the  question  was  settled  by  the  requisi- 
tion m>m  the  Cape.  It  had  been  asked 
that  the  men  should  bring  their  horses 
with  them.  Even  if  the  horses  died,  it 
would  be  undesirable  that  the  authori- 
ties at  home  should  refuse  to  send  them 
when  asked  for  in  that  way  by  those 
who  must  have  the  best  knowledge  on 
the  subject.  The  reason  was  obvious.  To 
collect  a  large  number  of  horses  on  the 
spot  would  take  time,  and  it  was  neces- 
sary that  the  men  should  go  ready  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  field  at  once  on  landing.  Ac- 
cordingly horses  had  been  sent  out  with 
the  cavalry,  and  also  with  the  artillery. 
Everything  had  been  done  to  assist  the 
authorities  on  the  spot,  and  he  hoped 
and  believed  that  the  arrangements 
made  here  would  give  them  entire  satis- 
faction. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Monday  next, 

Eleven  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 


Friday,  2Ut  February,   1879. 


MINUTES.]— New  Members  Sworn— Earl  of 
Yarmouth,  for  Warwick  County  (Southern 
Division) ;  Colonel  Daniel  La  Zouche  Colt- 
hurst,  for  Cork  County. 

PcRLic  Bills — Second  Heading — District  Audit- 
ors •  [79]. 

Committee — Ancient  Monuments  [52],  [House 
counted  out]. 


QUESTIONS. 


RAILWAYS  —  CONTINUOUS    FOOT- 
BOARDS.— QUESTION. 

Me.  THOMSON  HANKEY  aaked 
the  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
Whether  he  has  received  any  fui'ther 
communications  from  the  South  Western 
Eailway  Company,  since  the  end  of  last 
Session,  respecting  the  wish  generally 
expressed  by  the  public  in  favour  of 
continuous  footboards  to  all  the  carriages, 
and  likewise  as  to  the  adaptation  of  the 
height  of  the  platforms  at  all  stations, 
so  as  to  prevent  the  risk  of  accidents 
to  passengers  alighting  from  carriages 
without  the  power  of  placing  their  foot 
directly  on  the  station  platform  ? 
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Viscount  SANDON  :  We  issued  a 
Circular  to  all  the  Bailway  Companies 
at  the  end  of  last  Session,  requesting 
them  to  give  us  the  fullest  information 
as  to  their  views  and  intentions  respect- 
ing continuous  footboards,  and  the 
height  of  their  platforms,  which  is,  of 
course,  a  part  of  the  same  subject.  We 
have  now  printed  and  laid  upon  the 
Table  all  the  replies  which  we  have 
received,  together  with  the  Circular 
itself,  and  the}'  will  be  in  the  hands  of 
Members  very  shortly.  Replies  will  be 
found  from  most  of  the  leading  Com- 
panies ;  but  I  regret  to  say  that  the 
South  Western  Bailway  Company  has 
sent  no  answer  whatever  to  our  Cir- 
cular. 


TREATY  OF  BERLIN  -THE  GREEK 
FRONTIER.— QUESTION. 

SiK  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Whether  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment have  received  information  to 
the  effect  that  the  Turkish  Government 
have  declined  to  accept  the  frontier  pro- 
posed for  Greece  bv  the  13th  protocol 
of  the  Congress  oi  Berlin  even  as  a 
basis  for  negotiation,  and  have  reused 
to  surrender  any  territory  in  Epirus  ? 

Mr.  BOUBKE  :  The  House  will  re- 
collect that  a  day  or  two  ago  I  stated 
that  negotiations  upon  this  subject  were 
still  going  on.  I  am  sure,  therefore, 
that  the  hon.  Baronet  will  see  that  it  is 
impossible  for  me  to  state  at  present  the 
details  of  those  negotiations.  I  may 
also  remind  the  hon.  Baronet  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  must  necessarily 
be  imperfectly  acquainted  at  the  present 
moment  with  the  details  of  the  negotia- 
tions. 

ARMY— THE  ZULU  WAI^-THE  ARMY 
RESERVE.— QUESTION. 

Sib  henry  HAYELOCK  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether  it 
is  the  case  that  many  men  of  the  Army 
Reserve,  trained  soldiers,  were  willing 
to  have  volunteered  to  serve  at  the  Cape, 
to  fill  up  the  regiments  now  embarking 
for  foreign  service,  if  permitted  to  do 
so  ;  and,  what  objection  there  is  to  men 
of  that  reserve  being  allowed  so  to 
serve  if  willing  to  do  so  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  am  not  aware  that  any  men  of 


the  Army  Reserve  have  volunteered  for 
service  at  the  Cape,  although  I  have  no 
doubt,  from  all  tnat  I  have  heard,  they 
would  be  very  ready  to  do  so  if  an 
opportunity  were  given.  With  regard 
to  the  second  Question,  I  must  speak 
with  some  reservation ;  but,  as  I  am 
advised  at  present,  the  men  who  have 
joined  the  Army  Reserve  are  covered  by 
the  Statute  Law  of  1867,  under  which 
they  are  allowed  to  serve  upon  two 
conditions — first,  a  Proclamation  under 
section  10  in  case  of  a  national  emer- 
gency ;  and,  secondly,  by  volunteering 
for  duty.  Under  the  first  condition  they 
can  serve  for  six  months  after  the  emer- 
gency is  over ;  but  under  the  second — 
which  would  be  the  one  applicable  to 
the  Question  of  my  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  —  they  can  only  serve  for  six 
months  from  the  date  of  volunteering 
for  service  ;  and  I  do  not  think,  under 
the  circumstances,  that  it  would  be 
worth  while  to  accept  them  for  short 
a  time. 


INDIA  (FINANCE)— INDIAN  TAXA- 
TION.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  grant  asked  the  Under  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  India,  Whether  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  taken,  or 
intend  to  take,  any  steps  towards  pro- 
viding that  the  official  and  professional 
classes  in  India  shall  contribute  their 
share  of  the  taxation  imposed  upon  the 
people  as  a  security  against  future 
famines  in  that  country  ? 

Mb.  E.  ISTANHOPE  :  This  matter 
has  been  for  some  time  engaging  the 
serious  consideration  of  the  Indian  Go- 
vernment ;  but  I  must  ask  the  hon. 
Member  to  be  good  enough  to  wait  for 
further  information  as  to  their  decision 
until  the  Budget  is  published  at  the 
end  of  the  present  month. 


INDIA— EAST  INDIAN  RAILWAY. 
QUESTION. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  If,  before  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
way Bill  for  the  purchase  of  the  Railway 
is  brought  on,  he  will  supply  the  House 
with  a  tabulated  statement  which  will 
give  the  House  information  about  the 
entire  working  of  this  Railway,  so  as 
to  exhibit  the  annual  gross  traffic  re^ 
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oeipts  and  g^oss  working  expenses,  net 
receipts,  the  capital  created,  guaranteed 
interest  thereon,  excess  of  that  interest 
over  net  receipts  and  debt  created,  or 
excess  of  receipts  over  the  guaranteed 
interest,  portion  of  that  excess  paid  to 
the  Hailway  Company,  portion  appro- 
priated to  pay  off  deot,  and  the  dimini^ed 
interest  debt,  with  a  total  of  capital  and 
debt  on  which  the  purchase-money  is 
based? 

Mb.  E.  STANHOPE:  I  am  afraid 
that  to  give  the  Eetums  in  the  form 
asked  for  by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber would  be  very  troublesome  and 
would  cause  some  delay;  but  I  will 
endeavour  to  have  a  summary  prepared 
which  will  give,  in  a  short  and  conve- 
nient form,  the  information  which  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  desires  upon 
the  subject.  Further  details  will  be 
found  in  the  annual  Eeports  of  Mr. 
Danvers. 


SOUTH    AFRICA  —  TRANSMISSION  OF 
INTELLIGENCE.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  OTWAY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Colonies,  Whether,  having 
regard  to  the  interest  and  importance  of 
early  and  reliable  intelligence  from 
South  Africa,  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment see  any  objection  to  following  the 
course  by  which  a  portion  of  the  Press 
obtain  priority  of  intelligence ;  and, 
whether  they  will  instruct  Consular 
Officers  or  detach  gentlemen  from  the 
Colonial  Office  to  St.  Vincent  and  Ma- 
deira, for  the  transmission  of  telegraphic 
information  from  South  Africa  ? 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH:  The 
Government  have  already  priority  for 
official  despatches,  and  they  have  no  rea- 
son to  complain  of  any  undue  delay  in 
their  transmission.  I  do  not  think  it 
advisable  to  instruct  Consular  officers  or 
to  detach  gentlemen  from  the  Colonial 
Office  to  St.  Vincent  and  Madeira,  for 
the  transmission  of  telegraphic  informa- 
tion from  South  Africa  of  an  unofficial 
nature  which  might  possibly  not  be  ac- 
curate 

Mr.' OTWAY:  Have  the  Consular 
Agents  at  St.  Vincent  and  Maderia  any 
cypher  by  which  they  can  insure  secrecy 
of  their  messages  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
I  do  not  know.  It  is  not  in  my  De- 
partment. 


RUSSIA   AND   TURKEY— THE  DEFINI- 
TIVE TREATY. 

PERSONAL   EXPLANATION. 

Mr.  BOUEKE  :  I  wish.  Sir.  with 
the  permission  of  the  House,  to  give  a 
short  explanationof  the  answer  I  gave 
three  days  ago  to  my  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chatham  (Mr.  Otway). 
My  hon.  Friend  asked  me — 

"Whether  Her  Majesty's  Govemraont  ad- 
here to  the  statements  of  Lord  Salisburj'  in 
his  despatch  enclosing  copy  of  the  Treaty  of 
Berlin— viz.,  *That  it  results  from  these  de- 
clarations, that  Turkey  is  not  internationally 
bound,  and  cannot  be  compelled  to  pay  any 
portion  of  the  indemnity  until  the  claims  of  all 
the  creditors  of  loans  anterior  to  the  war  have 
been  paid  in  full.'  " 

I  thought  the  most  satisfactory  answer 
I  could  give  my  hon.  Friend  was  to  refer 
him  to  the  1 1  th  Protocol  of  the  Con- 
gress of  Berlin,  which  contained  a  de- 
claration of  Prince  GortchakoflP,  which 
was  one  of  those  upon  which  Lord  Salis- 
bury's statement  was  founded.  My  hon. 
Friend  has,  however,  communicated  with 
me  privately  on  the  subject,  and  he 
thinks  it  would  be  more  satisfactory  if 
I  gave  a  definite  answer  to  the  exact 
words  of  his  Question ;  therefore,  I  have 
no  difficulty  whatever  in  stating  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  adhere  to 
the  statements  of  Lord  Salisbury  in  his 
despatch  inclosing  a  copy  of  the  Treaty 
of  Berlin,  and  then  follows  the  copy  of 
the  quotation,  referred  to  by  my  hon. 
Friend. 


PARLIAMENT  —  BUSINESS   OF    THE 
HOUSE.— QUESTION. 

The  Marquess  op  HAETINGTON 
asked  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
a  Question  of  which  he  had  given  him 
private  Notice,  with  reference  to  the 
Business  of  the  House  on  Monday.  He 
wished  to  know  whether  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  intended  to  ask  the  Houpe 
to  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  all 
the  Resolutions  on  that  day,  or  only  of 
the  first  Hesolution  ?  If  he  only  in- 
tended to  proceed  with  the  first,  what 
Business  did  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer propose  to  go  on  with  after- 
wards? He  asked  this  Question,  be- 
cause if  it  was  intended  to  proceed  with 
all  the  Hesolutions  it  would  be  likely  to 
occupy  the  whole  or  a  considerable  part 
of  the  Sitting;  but  if  only  the  first  Ke- 
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solution  were  to  be  taken  up  lie  hoped 
that,  after  the  very  prolonged  discussion 
they  had  last  night,  the  House  might 
possibly  come  to  a  decision  upon  it  in 
time  to  enable  them  to  proceed  with 
other  Business. 

TheCHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  had  great  difficult}'  in 
forecasting  what  the  wishes  of  the  House 
might  be  with  regard  to  the  Business 
on  Monday.  Undoubtedly  the  Govern- 
ment wished  to  proceed  as  early  as  pos- 
sible with  the  Army  Estimates ;  and  if 
it  should  be  the  pleasure  of  the  House 
to  come  to  a  speedy  conclusion  with  re- 
gard to  the  first  Kesolution,  so  as  to  en- 
able them  to  take  up  the  Army  Esti- 
mates afterwards,  he  should  not  ask 
them  to  proceed  with  the  other  Resolu- 
tions, but  to  let  them  stand  over.  He 
should  move  to  amend  the  Resolution  in 
accordance  with  the  compromise  he  had 
offered  last  night ;  and  if  any  agree- 
ment was  come  to  within  a  short  time 
after  the  meeting  of  the  House  he  should 
propose  the  Army  Estimates  be  pro- 
ceeded with. 

ORDERS    OF  THE  DAY, 


■*»^«o*. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  road. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
'*  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." 

EDUCATION    DEPART^IENT  —  SCHOOL 
INSPECTORS.— RESOLUTION. 

Mr.  RATHBONE,  in  rising  to  call 
attention  to  the  appointment  of  School 
Inspectors  without  sufficient  preliminary 
special  training  for  the  work  they  have 
to  perform ;  and  to  move— 

**  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  Houso,  arrange- 
ments ought  to  be  at  once  made  to  provide  that 
in  future,  before  being  appointed  to  an  inde- 
pendent post,  newly  appointed  Inspectors 
should  have  one  year's  training  under  an  expe- 
rienced Inspector,  unless  they  have  been  pre- 
viously engaged  in  the  education  of  children 
for  u  sufficient  time  to  make  this  unnecessary/* 

said :  I  trust  I  need  only  detain  the 
House  a  very  short  time,  for  I  have 
really  never  met  anyone  who  would 
deny  the  importance  of  the  change 
which  I  propose,  or  who  would  dispute 
the  grounds  on  which  I  advocate  it ; 
and  yet  the  change  is  not  made.     I  be- 

The  Marquess  o/HartingUm 


lieve    it   has   been  delayed   solely  on 
grounds  of  expense.     I  hope,  therefore, 
before  sitting  down,  to  show  how  very 
small  an  expenditure  would  be  necessary 
for  the  purpose,  and  that  this  small  ex- 
penditure would  be  a  real  economy,  as 
it  would  make  the  very  large  expendi- 
ture now  going  on  in  our  elementary 
schools  much  more  efficient  than  it  is. 
I  am  sure  it  will  be  admitted  by  all  who 
have   given   even  the  most  superficial 
attention  to  the  subject  that  inspecting 
a  school  is  a  skilled,  and  highly  tech- 
nichal,  and  complicated  process,  which 
it  cannot  be  expected  a  man  would  be 
able  to  perform  properly,  except  after 
some  training  and  practice  in  the  work  ; 
nor  will   it  be  denied  by  anyone  that 
this  work  is  as  important  as  it  is  diffi- 
cult.    Upon  the  Inspector's  Report  de- 
pends the  amount  of  grant  to  be  received 
by  an  elementary  school ;  while  it  is  to 
the  Inspectors  that  we  must  mainly  look 
to  raise  steadily  the  character   of   our 
elementary  education,  by  pointing  out 
to  managers  of  schools  and  schoolmasters 
in  what  respect  they  are  inferior  to  other 
schools,  and  how,  as  shown  by  the  expe- 
rience of  those  other  schools,  these  de- 
fects can  be  best  remedied.     If  anyone 
doubts  the  amount  of  skill  required  to 
conduct  efficiently,  and  yet  fairly,  that 
process  of  inspection  and  examination, 
and  to  draw  up  the  resulting  Report 
upon  which  the  grant  to  an  elementary 
school  depends,  or  so  to  distribute  en- 
couragement and  blame  as  to  improve 
the  education  given  in  our  elementary 
schools,  I  would  refer  him  to  a  small 
book  on  School  Inspection,  written  by 
Mr.   Fearon,    and  published    by   Mac- 
millan.   Mr.  Fearon,  now  in  the  Charity 
Commission,  was  selected  by  the  Educa- 
tion Department  as  one  of  the  ablest 
and    most    experienced    Inspectors    to 
make  these  inquiries,  upon  the  results 
of  which  the  Elementary  Education  Acts 
of  1870  and  1876  were,  to  a  great  ex- 
tent,   founded.     Anyone    reading    that 
book  will  at  once  see  how  wise  are  the 
suggestions  which  Iklr.   Fearon's  expe- 
rience enables  him  to  make.     He  will 
see,   also,   how  technical   many  of  the 
most  important  of  them  are,  and  that 
it  would  take  a  young  Inspector  fresh 
from  College  some  years  to  find  out  for 
himself,  at  the  expense  of  the  corpus  tile 
of  our  elementary  schools,  what  a  little 
preliminary  training  w<'uld  show  him  iu 
a  year.     But  mere  written  instructiona 
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of  that  sort  will  not  give  the  training 
which  a  young  man  would  very  rapidly 
derive  from  seeing  in  practice  the  work 
of  an  experienced  Inspector,  and  from 
inspecting  a  school  under  his  eye  for  a 
certain  period.  The  House  is  not  fond 
of  extracts,  and  therefore  I  will  only 
read  one — and  that  a  very  short  one — 
from  Mr  Fearon's  book,  to  show  what 
an  experienced  Inspector  says  **  inspec- 
tion "  and  **  examination"  mean. 

"  By  *  inspection '  is  meant  the  process  of 
seeing  a  school  at  work  in  the  course  of  its 
ordinaiT  routine ;  noting  how  it  is  constructed, 
warmed,  drained,  ventilated,  furnished,  and 
snppliod  with  apparatus  and  other  materials; 
how  its  journals,  registers,  and  other  records 
are  kept;  what  is  the  couroe  of  education, 
physical  and  intellectual,  which  it  supplies  to 
its  scholars ;  whether  it  is  conducted  on  the 
most  approved  methods  for  economising  time 
and  lahour ;  what  is  the  order  and  discipline ; 
what  the  relations  of  the  scholars  to  their 
teachers,  and  to  one  another ;  how  the  teachers 
give  their  lessons;  and  how  in  other  respects 
they  are  qualified  to  perform  their  duties.  By 
*  examination  '  is  meant  the  process  of  testing, 
by  written  and  oral  questioning  of  the  scholars, 
whether  the  results  of  the  instruction  given  in 
the  school  are  satisfactory." 

It  must  be  evident  to  the  House  how 
much  skill  is  necessary  to  do  such  work 
as  this,  and  how  valuable — nay,  how 
necessary — a  certain  amount  of  training 
and  technical  knowledge  is  to  enable  a 
man  to  do  it;  and  the  question  I  ask 
the  House  to  consider  is  whether  that 
training  and  that  technical  knowledge 
are  to  be  gained  at  the  cost  of  efficiency 
in  our  system  of  elementary  education  ? 
It  is  evident  that  a  young  man,  however 
able,  fresh  from  College,  who  may, 
perhaps,  have  had  very  Httle  to  do  with 
children,  and  nothing  to  do  with  ele- 
mentary education  since  he  was  himself 
a  child,  will,  if  he  comes  to  the  work 
of  inspection  without  sufficient  previous 
training,  be  almost  sure  to  fail  in  justly 
dealing  with  the  masters  of  elementary 
schools.  If  he  comes  to  his  work 
with  a  very  high  standard,  and  is  very 
conscientious,  he  may  exact  more  than 
is  possible ;  or,  in  his  anxiety  not  to  be 
unjust,  he  may  be  too  lax.  In  either 
case  he  will  injure  the  schools  under  his 
charge  by  creating  a  sense  of  injustice 
or  a  disposition  to  carelessness.  This 
is  no  theoretical  danger.  Elementary 
schoolmasters  do  feel  that  they  are  sub- 
ject to  great  injustice  by  their  labour 
being  judged  of  by  those  who  have  had 
no  Bufficient  training  or  experience  to 


enable  them  to  judge  justly;  and  the 
irritation  and  discouragement  produced 
by  this  feeling  have  a  most  serious  effect 
upon  education.  The  want  of  such 
training  has  a  further  bad  effect  on  the 
system  in  the  great  want  of  uniformity 
in  the  decisions  of  different  Inspectors. 
A  just  and  strict  Inspector  is  exposed  to 
much  abuse  and  difficulty  in  his  work 
from  his  decisions  being  conipared  with 
the  laxity  of  neighbouring  inspectors ; 
whereas,  if  young  Inspectors  were 
trained  by  eight  or  ten  of  the  best  In- 
spectors in  the  most  important  dis- 
tricts of  the  country,  and  these  In- 
spectors were  to  meet  periodically  and 
compare  notes,  there  would  be  a  much 
more  even  standard  of  iuHpection  than 
now  exists,  and  much  less  discontent. 
But  the  work  of  an  Inspector  is  not 
merely  to  ascertain  whether  those  con- 
ditions have  been  fulfilled  which  are  re^ 
quired  by  the  Department  for  the  pay- 
ment of  grants.  Our  main  hope  of  a 
steady  improvement  in  our  system  of 
elementary  education  is  through  the  In- 
spectors. They  can  compare  the  teach- 
ing and  system  of  one  school  with  that 
of  another,  and,  by  a  judicious  apportion- 
ment of  blame  and  encouragement,  can 
gradually  raise  the  general  standard  of 
education  to  the  level  of  the  better 
schools.  They  can  show  the  school- 
masters where  their  teaching  is  defec- 
tive ;  they  can  convince  them  by  what 
has  been  done  elsewhere  that  the  de- 
fects can  be  removed,  and  they  can  point 
out  how  to  remove  them.  This  Depart- 
ment of  their  work  is  not  only  very  im- 
portant, but  requires  highly-skilled  and 
technical  knowledge,  and  training  can 
alone  enable  them  to  do  it  really  well. 
I  have  said  in  the  Eesolution  that  this 
training  is  necessary,  unless  the  new  In- 
spectors have  been  previously  engaged 
in  the  education  of  children  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  it  unnecessary,  because 
it  seems  to  me  that  the  Department  may 
find  it  wise  to  apportion  a  certain  number 
of  these  higher  appointments  to  elemen- 
tary schoolmasters  who  have  distin- 
guished themselves  by  their  success  in 
improving  the  system  of  elementary  edu- 
cation. The  number  of  such  appoint- 
ments might  be  limited,  so  as  still  to 
secure  for  this  work  the  best  materials 
which  our  Universities  offer.  But  a 
certain  number  of  such  appointments,  if 
given  to  first-class  schoolmasters,  would 
give    great    encouragement,    and    the 
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country  would  get  some  very  good  In- 
spectors. Even  for  these  men  some 
special  training  would  be  very  desirable, 
but  less  necessary  than  it  would  be  for 
a  young  man  fresh  from  College,  with 
no  experience  in  the  art  of  elementary 
education.  My  practical  proposal,  then, 
is  simply  this: — The  number  of  In- 
spectors appointed  annually  is,  I  learn 
from  the  Department,  about  eight.  I 
propose  that  the  Lord  President  of  the 
Council  should  select  from  the  numerous 
candidates  on  his  list  for  this  work  eight 
of  those  whom  he  thinks  most  suitable, 
and  that,  without  waiting  for  vacancies 
to  arise,  he  should  place  them  under 
eight  of  the  most  experieiKjed  and  able 
Inspectors  in  the  service  of  the  Depart- 
ment. For  one  year  such  commencing 
Inspectors — if  I  may  so  call  them — 
should  work  with  the  experienced  In- 
spectors, see  how  they  inspect  schools, 
and  inspect  them  under  the  experienced 
Inspectors'  eyes.  While  thus  wfidting 
to  be  appointed  to  an  independent  sphere 
of  action,  they  should  receive  a  salary  of 
say,  £250  a-year.  A  staff  of  such  com- 
mencing Inspectors,  constantly  kept  up, 
would  only  cost  £2,000  a-year  additional, 
and  this  would  give  increased  efficiency 
to  an  expenditure  on  the  part  of  the 
Central  Government  alone  01  the  sum  of 
£114,000  for  inspection,  and  £2,100,000 
for  the  total  expenditure  chargeable 
upon  the  Treasury  for  elementary  edu- 
cation, besides  the  still  further  large 
expenditure  derived  from  voluntary 
sources.  I  would  ask  the  House  and 
the  Government,  is  it  not  a  monstrous 
absurdity  that,  whereas  in  England  we 
consider  a  much  longer  apprenticeship 
than  the  term  I  have  named  necessary  to 
make  a  man  a  good  cobbler,  a  good 
joiner,  a  good  merchant,  or  lawyer,  we 
should  expect  men  to  do  satisfactorily, 
without  any  previous  technical  training, 
such  highly-skilled  and  technical  work 
as  the  inspection  of  our  elementary 
schools  ?  I,  therefore,  do  urge  upon  the 
House  to  accept  the  Motion  that  I  have 
now  made,  and  thus  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  Government  to  do  what  I 
cannot  doubt  for  a  moment  they  are 
anxious  to  do. 

Mr.  BEISTOWE,  in  seconding  the 
Motion,  said,  he  thought  the  House  was 
indebted  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Liverpool  for  bringing  forward  that 
question,  which  was  one  of  considerable 
importance    to    the  country  at  large. 

Mr.  Rathhone 


Masters  and  mistresses  and  managers  of 
schools  looked  anxiously  to  the  visits  of 
the  Inspectors,  for  upon  their  report  it 
depended  whether  the  grant  would  be 
earned  by  the  school;  and,  moreover, 
they  naturally  looked  to  the  Inspectors 
for  guidance  and  suggestions  in  order  to 
make  their  schools  more  efficient.  Those 
advantages  could  only  be  gained  through 
having  Inspectors  who  had  experience 
in  tuition  or  in  examination.  If  they 
wished  to  make  their  schools  efficient, 
the  Education  Department  must  take 
care  that  their  Inspectors  were  tho- 
roughly up  to  their  work.  It  did  not 
at  all  follow  that  because  an  Examiner 
was  well-informed  and  highly-culti- 
vated himself  that  he  should  have  the 
power  of  testing  others  in  subjects  with 
which  he  himself  was  familiar;  that  was 
generally  to  be  learnt  by  experience. 
By  placing  young  Inspectors  for  a  year 
under  training  in  the  way  recom- 
mended by  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Rath- 
bone),  they  would  be  better  prepared  to 
enter  upon  their  duties.  The  proposi- 
tions of  his  hon.  Friend  would  tend  to 
produce  uniformity  of  examination, 
which  was  a  matter  of  g^eat  importance, 
and  he  believed  that  it  would  meet  with 
the  approval  of  the  Inspectors  them- 
selves. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That  **  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  wordfl 
'*  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  arrang^ements 
ought  to  be  at  once  made  to  provide  that  in 
future,  before  being  appointed  to  an  independent 
post,  newly  appointed  School  Inspectors  should 
have  one  year's  training  under  an  experienced 
Inspector,  unless  they  have  been  previously  en- 
gaged in  the  education  of  children  for  a  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  this  unnecessary/* — (Mr, 
Eathboney) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mr.  mac  IYKR  agreed  in  spirit,  at 
all  events,  with  the  hon.  Member  for 
Liverpool,  but  thought  that  the  par- 
ticular scheme  proposed  involved  need- 
less expenditure.  He  felt  compelled 
to  rise  on  the  present  occasion  on  ac- 
count of  having  received  a  communi- 
cation bearing  on  the  question  from  a 
source  entirely  '  independent  of  his 
hon.  Friend  —  a  communication  which 
pointed   out  the  evils  which  his  hon. 
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Friend  wished  to  remedy.  The  letter 
showed  that  however  good  an  Inspector 
might  be  as  an  examiner,  and  however 
fit  for  the  post  he  might  be  in  other  re- 
spects, he  might  be  deficient  in  the  com- 
mon sense  which  could  only  be  learned 
by  experience — such  experience  as  the 
hon.  Member  for  Liverpool  suggested. 
His  informant.  Colonel  King,  writing 
about  the  Oxton  Schools,  said — 

**  The  manner  of  the  Inspector  was  such  as 
to  frighten  the  children,  and  not  give  them  a 
fair  chance.'* 

Then  Colonel  King  went  on  to  say — 

**  I  do  not  wish  to  injure  the  Inspector;  but  I 
think  it  would  be  well  if  he  understood  that 
when  examining  a  school  he  has  something  else 
to  do  than  cut  down  the  grant." 

He  (Mr.  Mac  Iver)  had  no  desire  to 
trespass  longer  on  the  attention  of  the 
House  ;  but  he  could  not  conclude  with- 
out saying  that  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  proposition  of  the  hon.  Member  was 
well  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  the 
House  and  the  Government. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he 
thought  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Liverpool  had  made  out  a  strong  case. 
Ho  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  hoped  the 
Education  Department  had  become  con- 
vinced that  the  time  had  arrived  when 
they  should  make  use  of  the  older  In- 
spectors in  giving  some  training  to  those 
who  were  about  to  be  appointed  in 
future.  Many  of  the  old  Inspectors  had 
professional  and  special  training  for  the 
work  which  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
in  the  eight  gentlemen  it  was  proposed 
annually  to  appoint.  Inspection  was  no 
easy  matter.  It  could  not  be  learnt  at 
College,  because  it  required  some  kind  of 
experimental  teaching,  as  well  as  storing 
the  brain  with  the  subjects  taught  in  the 
schools.  This  apprenticeship,  if  he 
might  so  term  it,  was  required  for 
several  reasons.  First,  the  art  of  in- 
specting ought  to  be  taught  by  those  who 
had  themselves  practised  it.  It  would 
be  a  great  advantage  if  a  newly-ap- 
pointed Inspector  could  work  for  a  few 
months  with  a  man  who  had  been  accus- 
tomed to  inspect,  and  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  learning  the  art  of  inspection 
without  frightening  the  children ;  and 
practise,  at  the  same  time,  perfect  jus- 
tice and  fairness  to  the  masters  and  the 
mistresses.  Again,  teaching,  as  well 
as  inspecting,  was  becoming  of  Govern- 
ment importance.    There   was  now  an 


army  of  teachers  all  over  the  country 
who  exercised  good  influence  in  tlieir 
respective  localities.  The  country  ex- 
pected a  great  deal  from  them,  and 
Parliament  must  not  ignore  their  feel- 
ings, or  expect  that  they  had  none  in  the 
matter.  All  must,  he  thought,  sympa- 
thize to  some  extent  with  a  schoolmaster 
or  schoolmistress  who  for  many  years 
had  taught  children  with  great  success, 
and  who  found  them  inspected  by  a 
young  man  just  from  College.  He  did 
not  think  an  Inspector  ought  to  be  thus 
brought  into  contact  with  experienced 
masters  and  mistresses  without  some 
previous  training  in  inspection.  In  too 
many  instances  hard-working  and  strug- 
gling masters  and  mistresses  looked  for- 
ward with  alarm  and  anxiety  to  the  visit 
of  the  Inspector.  These  people  felt 
deeply  any  kind  of  injustice  from  young 
Inspectors,  though  the  latter  might  not 
mean  to  do  any.  The  manner  of  in- 
specting required  to  be  taught  as  well  as 
the  art  of  teaching.  The  necessity  of  a 
uniform  system  of  inspection  was  uni- 
versally recognized.  At  present  money 
was  given  for  results.  Those  results  de- 
pended on  examination.  One  Inspector 
might  make  the  examination  very  differ- 
ent from  what  it  would  be  under  another, 
and  thus  a  different  standard  for  pay- 
ment by  results  would  be  established  in 
different  schools.  That  would  be  no 
economy;  but  might  lead  to  an  enor- 
mous waste  of  money.  It  was,  there- 
fore, most  desirable  that  there  should  be 
uniformity  in  their  system  of  inspection. 
The  plan  put  forward  by  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman appeared  to  be  very  simple,  and 
had  a^reat  deal  to  recommend  it.  If 
eight  dspectors  were  appointed  every 
year,  he  saw  no  reason  why  they  should 
not  submit  to  a  year's  training,  with 
small  remuneration. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  there 
could  not  be  two  opinions  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  improving  their  mode  of  in- 
spection, which  he  would  endorse  by  an 
incident  which  had  come  under  his 
knowledge  in  a  district  in  Yorkshire 
with  which  he  was  acquainted.  A  newly- 
appointed  Inspector  went  to  the  school, 
and  all  who  were  interested  in  the  school 
went  to  see  him  conduct  the  examina- 
tion. Taking  up  a  little  child  about  six 
years  old,  he  «aid— **Well,  my  little 
woman,  what  do  you  call  a  baby  cow  ?" 
The  child  innocently  answered  —  •*  A 
mutty  calf,  sir.**    The  Inspector  said — 
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ever,  afraid  that  ho  could  not  assent  to 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Gentleman,  be- 
cause its  adoption  would  have  the  effect 
of  adding  to  Estimates  which  were 
already  excessively  hifi^h,  without  any 
absolute  necessity  for  the  increased  ex- 
penditure. He  might  also  remark  that 
there  were  a  certain  number  of  Inspec- 
tors who  had  been  teachers.  It  should 
not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  Inspec- 
tors were  sometimes  called  upon  to  in- 
vestigate very  difficult  and  delicate  mat- 
ters, and  it  was  essential  that  they  should 
be  able  to  meet  on  equal  terms  with 
managers  of  schools.  They  also  re- 
quired tact,  self-possession,  and  patience 
to  enable  them  to  discharge  their  duties 
satisfactorily,  but  he  did  not  think  the 
Lord  President  would  be  indisposed  to 
appoint  teachers  of  whose  qualifications 
he  was  satisfied  ;  but  it  ought  not  to  be 
established  as  a  rule  that  teachers  should 
have  a  priority  of  claim.  He  might,  in 
conclusion,  observe  that  to  have  a  teach- 
ing and  inspecting  department  composed 
of  the  same  individuals  would  be  to 
form  a  close  corporation  which  might 
hereafter  be  found  to  work  by  no  means 
satisfactorily. 

Mr.  RATHBONE  said,  that  after  the 
explanation  of  the  noble  Ix)rd  he  would 
not  put  the  House  to  the  trouble  of 
dividing. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

P:GYPT—FIN.VNCE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  H.  SAMUELSON,  in  rising  to 
call  attention  to  the  paragraphs  in  the 
Letter  of  the  Marquess  of  {Salisbury  to 
Lord  Lyons  of  August  7th,  1878  (Tur- 
kish Papers,  No.  48),  stating  that  Her 
Majesty's  Government  required  the 
Government  of  Egypt  to  pay  in  full  the 
May  Coupon  of  the  Unified  Debt;  and 
also  to  the  conditions  under  which  the 
Egyptian  State  Domain  Loan  of  No- 
vember, 1878,  was  contracted;  and  to 
move — 

"That  no  sufliciont  justification  has  been 
shown  for  the  enforcement  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  payment  oi  the  May  Coupon 
of  1878  of  the  Unified  Debt  of  Egypt,  nor  for 
their  interference  in  regard  to  the  State  Domain 
Loan  of  1878  ;  " 

said,  his  object  in  calling  attention  to 
these  two  questions  was  to  learn  what 
was  the  justification  of  the  Government 
for  interfering  with  the  financial  con- 
cerns of  Egypt.     In   reference  to   the 
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May  Coupon  of  1878,  the  Government 
had,  in  conjunction  with  the  French 
Government,  brought  strong  pressure  to 
bear  on  the  Egyptian  Government  to 
secure  the  payment  of  that  Coupon  in 
full.  In  doing  so  they  were  running  a 
considerable  risk,  and  the  lamentakole 
event  which  had  recently  occurred  might 
be  to  some  extent  traced  to  the  inter- 
ference of  Her  Majesty's  Government. 
The  next  transaction  to  which  he  re- 
ferred was  revealed  by  the  publication 
of  the  prospectus  of  the  loan  issued  by 
the  Messrs.  Kothschild  in  October  last. 
The  security  for  this  loan  was  the  trans- 
fer of  certain  lands  from  the  family  of 
the  Khedive  to  the  State,  and  the  hypo- 
thecation of  these  lands  for  the  interest 
of  the  bonds;  and  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  undertaken  to  nominate 
a  manager  of  those  lands,  who  should 
not  be  divested  of  his  functions  without 
their  previous  consent.  The  object  of 
this  was,  no  doubt,  to  give  a  certain 
security  to  the  subscribers  to  the  loan  ; 
but  up  to  the  present  moment  they  did 
not  know  what  was  the  nature  of  the 
agreement  between  this  country  and 
Egypt.  In  pressing  for  the  payment  of 
the  May  Coupon,  the  Government  were 
guilty  of  great  injustice  at  once  to  the 
people  and  to  the  creditors  of  Egypt. 
Moreover,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
either  were  aware,  or  ought  to  have 
been  aware,  that  at  the  time  they  in- 
sisted on  the  payment  of  this  interest, 
the  Eevenues  of  Egypt  were  insufficient 
to  meet  the  public  charges.  As  early  as 
the  end  of  March  last  year,  there  were 
in  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty's  G\>- 
vernment  Estimates  of  the  Hevenuos  of 
Egypt,  and,  of  course,  also  Estimates  of 
the  Expenditure ;  and  at  the  time  they 
required  the  payment  of  this  Coupon, 
they  had  no  reason  to  believe  that  the 
income  for  1878  would  be  larger  than 
the  income  for  1877  had  provM  to  be. 
In  point  of  fact,  it  now  turned  out  that 
the  Kevenue  for  1878  wasonly  £8,372,000 
in  the  g^oss,  out  of  which  the  Govern- 
ment of  Egypt  had  to  pay  items  of  in- 
terest, including  £4,028,000,  interest  on 
the  sinking  fund  of  the  Unified  Debt, 
and  making,  in  the  whole,  no  less  thfin 
£6,886,000.  Deducting  this  from  the 
year's  income — and  next  year's  income 
would  probably  fall  below  that  of  1878 — 
there  remained  a  balance  of  £1,536,000, 
and  that  was  all  there  was  to  pay 
the  interest  on  an    unknown  floatm^ 
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Debt,  provide  all  the  expenses  of  the 
administration  of  Egypt,  provide  for  the 
Army  and  the  Navy,  the  public  works — 
excepting  railways — education,  the  Civil 
List,  and  every  other  charge  incidental 
to  the  government  of  the  country.  Now, 
the  sura  which  was  necessary  to  provide 
for  the  expenses  of  the  administration 
of  Egypt  was  estimated  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Shore- 
ham  (Mr.  S.  Cave)  at  £3,000,000,  and 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Qoschen) 
at  £3,500,000.  Taking  it  at  the  lower 
sum,  it  would  be  seen  that,  if  the  full 
interest  was  to  be  paid  on  the  Egyptian 
Debt,  the  other  Services,  including  the 
Army  and  Navy,  must  suffer  to  the 
extent  of  50  per  cent.  Though  it  was 
true  that  Her  Majesty's  Government,  in 
the  letter  to  Messrs.  Rothschild,  guarded 
themselves  agfidnst  any  liability  to  pay 
interest  on  the  new  loan,  yet  by  the 
course  they  had  adopted,  they  took  upon 
themselves,  to  a  certain  extent,  the  cus- 
tody of  the  property  which  had  been 
pledged  for  its  securitj'.  Scarcely  had 
they  heard  of  this  property  being  pledged 
for  the  payment  of  this  particular  loan, 
than  news  came  that  certain  creditors 
had  got  a  Decree  from  the  International 
Court  which  enabled  them  to  put  an 
execution  on  this  property.  But  sup- 
pose the  Khedive  or  the  Government  of 
Egypt  should  fail  to  perform  the  con- 
vention into  which  they  had  entered  as 
regarded  the  custody  of  these  lands,  or 
suppose  the  whole  thing  came  to  a  dead- 
lock through  a  disagpreement  between 
the  three  gentlemen  who  represented 
the  various  interests,  were  they  to  go  to 
war  on  behcdf  of  the  private  creditors  of 
the  Khedive  ?  They  had  given  a  qaaii- 
security  to  the  creditors,  which  they 
might  be  called  upon  in  a  very  incon- 
venient manner  to  fulfil.  The  question 
was,  whether  both  of  these  transactions 
were  not  contrary  to  the  precedent  which 
they  had  hitherto  followed?  He  did 
not  speak  of  loans  which  had  been  gua- 
ranteed in  cases  of  emergency,  but  the 
undertaking  of  a  liability,  however 
slight,  in  regard  to  loans  by  private 
parties  with  a  foreign  Government.  It 
wasr  not  to  the  interest  of  the  English 
people — clergymen,  widows,  and  others 
— ^to  enter  into  these  foreign  loans,  and 
he  contended  the  promoters  of  the  loans 
should  receive  no  encouragement.  It 
would  be  much  better  to  invest-  the 


money  in  Three  per  Cents  or  good  rail- 
way debentures.  He  supposed  he  should 
be  told  that  it  was  desirable  England 
should  co-operate  with  the  Government 
of  France.  It  was  at  least  desirable 
that  the  two  Governments  should  be  on 
friendly  terms;  but  whether  England 
should  enter  into  any  entangling  en- 
gagement with  regard  to  Egyptian 
affairs  was  quite  another  thing.  That 
raised  a  very  wide  question,  but  he 
should  not  enter  into  it  on  the  present 
occasion.  However,  he  would  say  this 
— If,  instead  of  remaining  on  good 
terms  with  our  neighbours  across  the 
Channel,  the  Government  wished  to  get 
into  trouble,  and  to  create  differences, 
jealousies,  and  disputes,  they  could  pur- 
sue no  course  more  likely  to  produce 
that  effect  than  that  of  tinkering  loans 
on  joint  account. 

Mb.  SPEAKEE  intimated  that,  as  an 
Amendment  had  already  been  moved, 
it  was  not  competent  for  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber to  move  his  Eesolution. 

Mb.  W.  cart  WRIGHT  reminded  the 
House  of  the  declarations  made  on  be- 
half of  the  Government  when  the  Suez 
Canal  shares  were  purchased.  That  step 
was  taken  on  the  undivided  responsi- 
bility of  the  Ministry,  and  there  was 
no  previous  consultation  with  other 
countries.  It  was  laid  down  that  the 
purchase  was  made  on  behalf  of  what 
were  thought  British  interests.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  refer- 
ring to  the  question  of  the  purchase  of 
the  shares,  laid  stress  on  the  political 
consequences  of  the  step.  The  House 
was  told  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
that  the  action  of  the  Government 
was  taken  not  because  it  desired  the 
Canal  for  purposes  of  war,  but  the  Gt)- 
vemment  was  desirous  of  seeing  that 
the  Canal  should  not  be  used  as  a  politi- 
cal engine  aeainst  England.  The  Pre- 
mier said  he  nad  recommended  the  pur- 
chase of  the  shares  as  a  political  trans- 
action, and  thereby  obtain  a  great  hold 
on  that  part  of  Africa.  There  had  been 
a  great  change  in  the  attitude  of  this 
country ;  and  he  believed  it  could  be 
shown  that  within  the  last  few  months 
undertakings  had  been  entered  into 
whioQ  altogether  altered  the  liberty  of 
action  of  tms  country.  England  was  no 
longer  free  to  form  her  own  engage- 
ments. The  proof  of  this  was  to  be 
found  in  a  Parliamentcury  Paper  con- 
taining a  Correspondence  in  which  Lord 
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Salisbury,  M.  Waddin^toii,  and  the 
Frenoli  ^Vinbassador  at  Berlin  were  con- 
cerned. From  this  Paper  it  was  clear 
that  M.  Waddington  insisted  that,  in 
the  event  of  any  joint  action  between 
his  Government  and  that  of  Her  Majesty 
in  referencio  to  this  question,  such  acticm 
should  be  based  upon  a  perfect  equality 
both  of  attributes  and  powers.  This 
was  not  the  casein  1876,  when  the  Suez 
Canal  shares  were  purchased,  nor  in 
1877,  when  Lord  Derby  stated  the  con- 
clusions whi(,'h  ho  had  arrived  at  on  his 
own  independent  judgment.  In  form- 
ing that  judgment  Lord  Derby  was  not 
hampered  by  any  engagements  such  as 
were  subsequently  entered  into  between 
Lord  Salisbury  and  M.  Waddington ; 
and  the  noble  Lord  consistently  refused 
to  enter  upon  any  course  like  that  which 
now  unfortunately  existed,  and  which 
had  an  inevitable  tendency  to  limit  the 
freedom  of  action  of  this  country  with 
rt' gard  to  Egypt,  by  establishing  a  pai-t- 
nership  fixed  upon  an  artificial  basis. 
The  practical  consequence  of  this  under- 
standing as  interpreted  by  M.  Wadding- 
ton became  apparent  when  Nubar  Pasha, 
in  his  capacity  as  President  of  the  Coun- 
cil, selected  Mr.  Hi  vers  Wilson  as  his 
Finance  Minister.  The  moment  this 
was  done  M.  Waddington  refused  his 
assent,  unless  Mr.  Wilson  had  appointed 
to  act  with  him  a  French  Colleague, 
possessing  equal  attributes  and  armed 
with  equal  powers.  This  point  was  at 
length  conceded,  and  the  net  result  of 
the  whole  business  was  that  they  had 
drifted  into  a  position  replete  with  com- 
plications and  opportunities  for  entangle- 
ment, and  had,  moreover,  introduced 
into  Egypt  an  element  of  international 
jealousy  and  rivalry.  They  all  knew 
the  astuteness  with  which  the  Oriental 
mind  could  make  use  of  international 
jealousies  to  serve  their  own  ends.  He 
did  not  wish  to  hurt  the  feelings  of  the 
French  politicians ;  but  no  one  could  be 
sanguine  that  two  years  hence  France 
would  be  administered  by  the  same  Go- 
vernment— the  wise  and  temperate  ad- 
ministration of  M.  Waddington — which 
she  now  enjoyed.  By  their  recent  action 
in  Egypt  they  had  introduced  the  mate- 
rials with  which  a  cunning  hand  ftiight 
play  with  dexterity.  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  yesterday  admitted 
that  the  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  Nubar 
Pasha  was  authentic ;  but  up  to  the  pre- 
sent they  had  no  news  of  the  intentions 
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of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  No  one  who  had 
any  notion  of  what  was  goin^  on  in 
Egypt  could  have  been  surprised  by  the 
news  of  the  last  few  days.  He  was  sure 
Her  Majesty's  Government  must  have 
been  prepared  for  it.  He  himself,  with 
his  limited  sources  of  information,  had 
heard  three  weeks  ago  of  intrigues  which 
were  attributable  to  a  hand  in  the  Palace, 
and  this  day  there  was  a  telegram  from 
a  well-informed  source  that  these  in- 
trigues were  also  traceable  to  foreign 
influence.  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman would  be  able  to  tell  the  House 
whether  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  had  tendered 
his  resignation,  and  whether,  also,  M.  de 
Blignieres  was  not  waiting  for. instruc- 
tions from  his  Government  as  to  what 
he  should  do ;  whether,  in  fact,  he  was 
acting  only  as  the  political  delegate  of 
France,  or  whether  he  was  acting  in 
concert  with  Mr.  Wilson?  He  knew 
that  these  were  delicate  questions,  but 
he  should  like  to  have  as  much  informa- 
tion as  was  consistent  with  the  circum- 
stances. He  feared  that  their  change  of 
policy  had  given  them  the  maximum  of 
disadvantage  with  the  minimum  of  ad- 
vantage, and  had  put  upon  them  a  g^at 
amount  of  responsibility  without  givinff 
them  in  return  anything  like  a  materiiu 
benefit. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER :  I  think,  Sir.  I  oueht  to  rise  at 
once,  in  order  to  give  the  hon.  Gentle- 
men who  have  spoken  the  informa- 
tion they  have  requested  of  me.  I 
must,  in  the  first  place,  say  that  at  the 
present  moment  it  is  not  possible  for  me 
to  speak  with  entire  freedom,  because 
events  are  passing  which  are  of  a  cha- 
racter which  imposes  a  certain  amount 
of  reticence  upon  me.  But  I  am  anxious 
to  speak  generally  as  to  the  position  we 
hold  financially  as  regards  Egypt,  and 
also  to  express  my  entire  dissent  from 
the  theory  which  has  been  advanced  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr. 
W.  Cartwright),  that  we  have,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  arrangements  made  within 
the  last  12  months,  altered  our  position 
towards  France  with  regard  to  Egyptian 
affairs.  That  is  altogether  an  error. 
We  have,  from  first  to  last,  been  de- 
sirous of  acting  in  a  cordial  spirit  and 
with  full  friendliness  with  our  neigh- 
bours. We  know  tliat  throughout  the 
relations  which  the  two  countries  have 
had  with  Egypt  there  have  been  many 
occasions  of   difficulty  —  occasions    on 
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which  persons  who  had  any  interest  to 
serve  in  stirring  up  international  jea- 
lousies have  been  able  to  avail  them- 
selves of  opportunities  for  so  doing,  and 
we  have  felt  it  necessary  to  be  on  our 
guard  that  we  might  disappoint  and 
defeat  intrigues  for  that  purpose  from 
whatever  quarter  they  might  come. 
That  has  been  equally  our  policy  from 
the  time  we  took  Office,  as  indeed  it  was 
the  policy  of  our  Predecessors,  and  it  is 
our  policy  up  to  the  present  day.  With 
respect  to  the  interest  which  England 
has  in  the  matter,  and  with  respect  to 
the  finances  of  Egypt,  I  took  notice  of 
an  observation  made  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Banbury  (Mr.  Samuelson),  when 
he  referred  to  what  he  had  heard  some 
time  ago  about  persons  who  had  come 
over  to  England  desiring  to  induce  the 
Government  of  England  to  interfere  on 
account  of  the  creditors  of  the  Peruvian 
Government.  The  hon.  Member  seemed 
to  think  that  there  was  some  analogy 
between  the  desired  intervention  on  the 
part  of  England  to  save  the  English 
creditors  of  Peru  and  any  action  which 
England  would  think  proper  to  take 
with  respect  to  Egyptian  affairs.  That  is 
not  so.  That  illustration  marks  the  entire 
difference  between  our  policy  in  Egypt 
and  our  policy  with  regard  to  other 
countries.  We  do  not  think  it  would  be 
right ;  it  would  be  contrary  to  the  spirit 
of  British  policy  that,  for  the  sake  of 
merely  protecting  the  interests  of  British 
subjects  who  might  have  lent  money  to 
other  States,  we  should  interfere  to  en- 
force the  claims  of  bondholders  through- 
out the  world.  But  in  the  case  of  Egypt 
very  peculiar  considerations  arise.  Hon. 
Members  have  adverted  to  what  has 
passed  in  this  House  on  former  occasions 
and  to  observations  made  by  Members 
of  the  Government,  myself  among  the 
number,  as  to  the  reason  why  we  have 
felt  it  necessary  to  watch  with  particular 
care  the  position  of  Egypt.  It  is  not 
only  that  Egypt  is  on  the  high  road  be- 
tween England  and  India,  but  it  is  also 
because  of  the  relations  which  Egypt 
bears  to  the  Ottoman  Empire  and  to 
France  and  other  countries  which  have 
interests  there.  Thev  are  such  as  to 
render  it  a  matter  of  extreme  political 
importance  that  we  should,  if  possible, 
avert  anything  like  a  catastrophe  which 
would  overthrow  the  Egyptian  dynasty 
and  the  Egyptian  system  of  government. 
We  have  special  interests,  too,  oven  of 


a  financial  character,  because,  as  the 
House  is  aware,  certain  Revenues  of 
Egypt  form  one  of  the  securities  pledged 
to  this  country  with  respect  to  a  debt 
which  we  have  guaranteed,  and  Egypt 
is  also  herself  a  debtor  to  us  with  re- 
spect to  the  purchase  of  the  Suez  Canal 
shares.  There  are  thus  a  number  of 
financial  considerations  that  have  to  be 
taken  into  account,  and  over  and  above 
that  there  are  an  infinity  of  complicated 
political  interests  which  we  have  to  boar 
in  mind.  That  being  the  case,  the  short 
history  of  what  has  occurred  has  been 
this : — Since  the  day  when  my  right  hon . 
Friend  the  Paymaster  General  —to  whom , 
I  think,  we  hardly  pay  sufficient  acknow- 
ledgments for  the  very  excellent  services 
ho  rendered  in  pioneering  the  way — 
ascertained  the  truth  with  regard  to  the 
maze  of  Egyptian  finance,  since  the  re- 
turn of  my  right  hon.  Friend  we  have 
had  our  eyes  necessarily  and  not  from 
choice  fixed  upon  what  is  going  on  in 
Egypt.  After  that  inquiry  had  been 
made,  the  Khedive  expressed  a  wish  to 
appoint  an  Englishman  of  ability  and 
position  to  re- arrange  his  finances,  and 
Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  was  allowed  to  go 
out  and  avscertain  for  himself  by  actual 
inquiry  whether  that  was  a  position 
which  he  could  undertake.  Mr.  Rivers 
Wilson  accordingly  made  inquii-ies, 
which  ended  in  his  declining  to  under- 
take that  ofiice.  But  in  the  meantime 
he  became  still  further  acquainted  with 
Egyptian  finances,  and  acquired  a  posi- 
tion which  gave  him  a  considerable 
reputation  in  Egypt.  Subsequently  to 
that,  another  step  was  taken,  with  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  no  offi- 
cial connection.  After  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson 
had  returned,  the  Government  had 
neither  directly  nor  indirectly  anything 
to  say  to  the  financial  affairs  of  Egypt. 
But  the  bondholders  —  English  and 
French  —  who  had,  of  course,  a  very 
largo  interest  in  the  country,  deputed 
two  gentlemen  of  very  high  position — 
one  being  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  the  City  of  London  (Mr. 
Goschen) — to  represent  their  interests 
and  to  endeavour  to  make  some  arrange- 
ment with  regard  to  the  property  held 
by  them.  Those  gentlemen  received 
from  the  English  Government,  and  I 
have  no  doubt  the  French  Government 
also,  a  certain  amount  of  support,  such 
as  is  accorded  to  any  Englishman  who 
may  be    going  abroad,  in  the  way  of 
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oivility ;  but  they  oonduoted  their  busi- 
nesB  entirely  on  their  own  account. 
They  ultimately  came  to  an  arrange- 
ment which  appeared  to  be,  as  they 
thought,  promising  and  satisfactory  to 
the  bondholders,  and  which  was  accepted 
by  Egypt.  That  arrangement  was  con- 
firmed by  a  Decree  of  the  Khedive's; 
but  in  a  short  time  difficulties  arose, 
which  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
vernment. They  were  these.  For  a 
considerable  time  it  had  been  the  prac- 
tice of  the  subjects  of  different  nations 
having  claims  against  the  Government 
of  Egypt  to  go  to  their  respective  Con- 
suls and  induce  them  to  press  their 
claims  against  the  Government.  Sub- 
sequently, in  consequence  of  the  incon- 
venience that  had  resulted  from  the 
want  of  proper  administration  in  Egypt, 
a  system  of  tribunals  was  established 
by  agreement  between  the  European 
Powers  in  concert  with  the  Government 
of  Egypt,  and  no  doubt  the  European 
Governments  were  to  a  great  extent 
pledged  in  honour  and  otherwise  to  see 
that  these  tribunals  were  upheld.  Cer- 
tain persons  then  obtained  judgment  for 
debts  against  the  Khedive  before  these 
tribunals,  and  when  those  judgment 
debts  came  to  be  presented,  it  was,  of 
course,  necessary  that  the  Khedive 
should  pay  them,  or  set  aside  the  autho- 
rity of  the  tribunals.  Well,  it  appeared 
that  when  these  judgment  debts  came 
to  be  presented,  after  the  settlement  had 
been  made  between  the  Khedive  and 
the  bondholders,  the  funds  at  the  £^e- 
dive*8  disposal  either  were,  or  were  al- 
leged by  him  to  be,  insufficient  to  meet 
them.  The  consequence  was  that  there 
was  great  danger  of  the  judgments 
which  had  been  obtained  before  the 
tribunals  being  set  aside,  and  that  the 
nations  of  Europe  who  were  more  or 
less  responsible  for  the  tribunals  would 
find  themselves  in  a  difficulty  on  seeing 
the  authority  of  these  tribunals  thus  set 
at  nought.  On  the  other  hand,  it  was 
alleged  that  if  the  Decree. which  had 
been  made  was  worth  anything,  the  bond- 
holders were  entitled  to  certain  rights 
under  it.  Under  these  circumstances, 
the  representatives  of  the  bondholders, 
I  believe,  thought  that  there  ought  to 
be  another  and  more  complete  inquiry 
into  the  financial  condition  of  the  coun- 
try. *•  Let  us  be  quite  sure,"  said  they, 
"  that  the  difficulty  is  a  real  one,  and 
not  a  mere  pretext  to  evade  payment 
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based  on  the  concealment  of  real  sources 
of  wealth."    A  new  inquiry  accordingly 
was  set  on  foot,  and  the  services  of  Mr. 
Bivers  Wilson  were  requested,  on  the 
part  of  the  bondholders,  to  assist  in  it. 
Meanwhile,  it  was  thought  only  fair  that 
the  scheme  which  had  been  devised  by 
the  bondholders  should  be  allowed  fair 
play,  and  that  a  whole  year  should  be 
allowed  to  run  in  order  that  they  might 
see  what,  as  regarded  Kevenue  and  Ex- 
penditure, was  the  real  financial  condi- 
tion of  Egypt.  There  were  better  means 
of  learning  that  than  had  ever  existed 
before,  because,  under  the  scheme,  in- 
dependent  persons  —  Englishmen    and 
Frenchmen  and  others — h&d  been  no- 
minated to  positions  of  high  authority 
in  the  administration  of  the  finances  of 
Egypt,  so  that  it  was  felt  from  what  they 
experienced  in  the  working  of  the  sys- 
tem, results  could  be  arrived  at  which 
could  be  depended  upon.      Of  course, 
however,  the  claims  for   postponement 
and  for  putting  off  payments  arose  from, 
before  the  full  working  out  of  that  ex- 
periment. Well,  it  was  during  that  year 
that  the  question  arose  about  the  payment 
of  the  Coupons  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man refers — the  Coupons  of  May,  1878 — 
and  it  appeared  that  when  the  time  was 
approaching  for  the  payment  of  these 
Coupons  the  bondholders  apprehended 
default.      Accordingly,    representations 
were  made  to  the  French  Government 
and  other  Governments  on  the  subject. 
In  the  first  instance,  a  communication 
was  made  by  the  French  to  the  English 
Government  on  the  subject,  and  a  desire 
was  expressed  that  the  Kepresentatives 
of  the  two  nations  should  urge  upon  the 
Khedive  that  he  should    make  an  ar- 
rangement for  paying  the  Coupons  of 
the  Debt,  in  consequence  of  which  the 
English  Government   worked  with  the 
French  Government  on  that  occasion. 
But  the  hon.  Gentleman  says  the  Coupons 
could  only  have  been  paid    either  by 
sotting  aside  the  claims  of  other  credi- 
tors, or  by  exercising  an  unfair  pressure 
on  the  people  of  the  country.     These 
representations,  no  doubt,  were  urged  by 
various  persons,  and  it  is  due  to  those 
representations  that  Lord  Salisbury  made 
the   references  in   his  despatch  which 
have  been  referred  to.     But  at  the  same 
time  that  Lord  Salisbury  instructed  our 
Consul  to  make  these  representations,  he 
also  directed  him  to  impress  upon  the 
Khedive  that  this  pressure  was  put  upon 
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him  in  consequence  of  the  firm  belief 
that  he  had  resources  at  his  command 
which  he  would  be  able  so  to  apply  if 
he  chose,  instead  of  expending  them  in 
palace  building  and  other  matters  to  his 
own  private  advantage ;  that  it  was  a 
question  of  drawing  upon  his  own  pri- 
vate funds,  and  that  there  was  nothing 
to  justify  him  in  putting  undue  pressure 
upon  his  people.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Oxfordshire,  commenting  on  the  de- 
spatch, said  he  gathered  that  from  this 
period  a  new  position  was  taken  up ; 
but  the  fact  that  Lord  Salisbury  refers 
in  that  despatch  to  events  which  had 
taken  place  at  an  earlier  date  shows 
that  that  is  a  mistake. 

Mr.W.CARTWEIGHT:  Isaidthata 
new  political  departure  had  taken  place. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXGHE- 
QUEB :  I  do  not  quite  understand  in 
what  the  new  political  departure  con- 
sists. There  has  always  been  a  desire 
to  act  cordially  with  France,  and  I  am 
not  prepared  to  admit  that  there  was 
any  new  political  departure  in  the  mat- 
ter. The  desire  of  the  English  Govern- 
ment has  always  been  in  every  possible 
way  to  avoid  creating  any  jealousy  be- 
tween the  two  countries  in  relation  to 
the  afiPairs  of  Egypt.  We  claim,  on  our 
own  part,  that  we  have  a  large  interest 
in  the  maintenance  and  stability  of  the 
country ;  that  we  have  large  interests  in 
her  prosperity  and  good  government, 
and  in  the  avoidance  of  those  complica- 
tions which  may  so  easily  lead  a  country 
first  into  bankruptcy  and  then  into  poli- 
tical embarrassment.  It  is  hardly  ne- 
cessary to  point  out  that  the  financial 
embarrassments  of  Turkey  aided  in 
bringing  about  political  events  of  a  very 
serious  character  ;  and  it  is  really  on  po- 
litical grounds  well  worth  our  while  to 
prevent  a  country  like  Egypt — a  country 
naturally  wealthy,  with  great  resources, 
and  with  ample  means  to  bear  all  the 
necessary  expenditure  and  to  pay  the 
debts  she  owes  without  any  oppression 
upon  the  people — provided  only  that  the 
system  of  tax  collecting  is  a  good  one, 
and  that  all  which  is  collected  finds  its 
way  into  the  Treasury,  and  provided  that 
the  expenditure  of  the  country  is  on  a 
reasonable  and  moderate  basis — from 
falling  into  the  same  embarrassments. 
Well,  that  brings  the  history  of  the  case 
up  to  the  time  of  the  Commission  of  In- 
quiry to  which  I  have  referred.  Now, 
that  Commission  of  Inquiry  undoubtedly 


was  appointed  with  the  goodwill  both  of 
the  English  and  of  the  French  Govern- 
ments. We  were  anxious,  and  we 
directed  our  Representatives  to  inform 
the  Khedive  that  we  were  anxious,  that 
fair  play  and  a  full  opportunity  for  con- 
ducting their  inquiry  should  be  afforded 
to  the  Commissioners,  and  we  repre- 
sented to  the  Kiiedive  how  essential  it 
was  in  his  own  interest  that  the  inquiry 
should  be  full  and  complete;  that  the 
position  depended  greatly  on  his  taking 
advantage  of  the  services  of  those  who 
were  employed  to  prosecute  the  inquiry, 
and  that  we  felt  no  doubt  that  he  would 
act  honestly  and  wisely  in  the  matter. 
Well,  that  Commission  completed  its 
labours,  and  the  results  were  of  the 
character  which  has  been  alluded  to. 
I  cannot  state  the  figures  precisely ;  but, 
at  all  events,  it  carried  its  inquiry  so  far 
as  to  arrive  at  certain  resolutions  of  an 
important  character,  to  the  efiect  that 
the  Revenues  of  Egypt,  properly  admi- 
nistered, would  be  sufficient  for  its  ex- 
penses, but  that  a  new  system  of  ad- 
ministration was  required.  The  result 
was  that  the  Khedive  determined,  on 
his  own  motion  and  the  advice  of  those 
on  whom  he  relied,  to  make  the  sacrifices 
which  the  Commission  had  pointed  out. 
One  of  these  sacrifices  was  a  very  im- 
portant one  to  him.  His  revenues  con- 
sisted, of  course,  of  all  the  ordinary  taxes 
of  the  country.  They  consisted,  also,  of 
the  produce  of  certain  lands  which  were 
known  by  the  name  of  Daira,  and  those 
had  been  dealt  with  under  the  arrange- 
ments made  by  previous  settlements.  But 
over  and  above  what  was  known  as  the 
public  Daira,  there  was  an  amount  of 
land  which  was  the  private  property  of 
the  Khedive  himself  and  the  members 
of  his  family  ;  and  it  was  strongly  urged 
on  him  that  his  only  way  to  get  out  of 
his  difficulties  was  to  give  up  these  lands 
and  all  his  possessions,  to  alter  his  whole 
position,  and  take  a  certain  revenue 
that  would  be  allotted  to  him  in  the  form 
of  a  Civil  List.  The  Khedive  decided 
on  adopting  that  course,  and  he  agreed 
to  this  arrangement.  He  also  agreed 
to  what  was  more  important — that  he 
should  become  a  Constitutional  Sove- 
reign, with  a  responsible  Ministry ;  and 
he  placed  Nubar  Pasha,  who  had  filled 
a  very  high  position  before,  at  the  head 
of  the  Ministry.  From  that  moment 
Nubar  Pasha  was  in  the  position  of 
what  may  be  called  the  Prime  Minister 
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of  a  Constitutional  country.  I  do  not 
say  that  the  parallel  in  practice  was 
complete  ;  but  the  theory  was  that  there 
should  be  a  responsible  Q-overnment 
with  a  chief  Minister  at  the  head  of  it. 
Nubar  Pasha  was  appointed  to  that 
position,  and  he  formed  an  Administra- 
tion by  introducing  into  it  certain  per- 
sons who  were  to  fill  different  offices. 
Among  these  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson  was 
appointed  Minister  of  Finance.  On 
being  offered  that  office,  Mr.  Bivers 
Wilson  accepted  it  with  the  reservation 
that  he  should  obtain  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  leave  of  absence  for 
a  certain  time,  which  would  enable  him 
to  undertake  the  duty  with  greater  free- 
dom than  he  could  otherwise  command. 
The  Government  gave  him  the  two 
years'  leave  of  absence  he  desired,  and 
he  undertook  the  position  of  Finance 
Minister  in  the  Khedive's  Cabinet.  Un- 
doubtedly it  is  true  that  the  French 
Government,  finding  out  what  was  going 
on,  were  anxious  that  a  French  Minister 
also  should  be  attached  to  this  Ad- 
ministration. That  was  a  matter  with 
the  decision  of  which  we  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do ;  but  it  was  the  occa- 
sion of  some  correspondence  between 
the  two  Gbvernments.  Ultimately  a 
French  Minister  was  appointed.  That 
Administration  has  been  holding  the 
position  for  some  months  of  the  re- 
sponsible Government  of  the  Khedive 
until  the  events  of  the  last  few  days, 
which  have  led  to  Nubar  Pasha  ceasing 
to  hold  his  office.  I  may  say,  in  the 
meantime,  that  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  has 
not  resigned,  neither  has  M.  de  Blig- 
ni^res,  the  French  Minister,  thought  it 
necessary  to  resign.  The  hon.  Member 
asks  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  arrange- 
ment which  has  been  made  with  regard 
to  a  loan  charged  on  the  Daira  lands  ? 
That  step,  it  is  said,  has  led  to  the 
nomination  of  one  of  the  trustees  for 
the  Daira  lands.  The  history  of  it  is 
this — When  Mr.  Bivers  Wilson  accepted 
the  office  of  Minister  of  Finance,  he 
naturally  considered  what  arrangement 
he  could  make  with  regard  to  the 
finances  of  Egypt.  Among  other  ar- 
rangements, he  desired  to  raise  a  loan 
of  £8,500,000.  He  considered  what 
security  he  had  to  offer  ;  he  had  the 
security  of  the  Daira  lands  on  which,  as 
part  of  the  resources  of  Egypt,  he  was 
entitled  to  raise  a  loan.  He  applied  to 
Messrs.  Bothschild  to  advance  tne  sum 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Mxche^uer 


required,  and  they  agreed  to  advance 
the  money  on  the  security  of  those  lands ; 
but  they  made  this  stipulation — that 
they  should  have  some  security  that  the 
revenue  of  those  lands  would  be  applied 
properly  to  the  purpose  of  defraying  the 
charge.  They  stipulated  that  tnere 
should  be,  at  least,  one  Englishman  and 
one  Frenchman,  designated  by  their  re- 
spective Governments,  who  should  be 
responsible  for  the  proper  application  of 
the  revenues  of  the  Daira.  Accordingly, 
that  request  was  agreed  to  by  the  Eng- 
lish and  French  Governments.  A  French 
gentleman  was  designated  by  the  French 
Government,  and  Mr.  Bowsell  was  de- 
signated on  the  part  of  England,  the 
understanding  being — and  that  under- 
standing was  subsequently  put  into  a 
note  from  Nubar  Pasha — that  the  per- 
sons so  designated  should  not  be  re- 
moved without  the  consent  of  their  re- 
spective Governments.  That,  I  think, 
is  the  whole  histoiy  of  our  transactions 
in  this  matter.  I  feel  that  it  is  one 
the  details  of  which  may  well  excite 
the  attention  of  hon.  Gentlemen  and  of 
this  House ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  it 
that  we  are  in  the  least  disposed  to  con- 
ceal, or,  as  we  think,  that  in  the  least 
requires  apology,  but  rather  the  con- 
trary. We  quite  admit  that  transactions 
of  this  character  are  so  exceptional  that 
they  require  full  explanation,  and  our 
desire  has  been,  and  is,  to  give  that  ex- 
planation. I  hope  what  I  have  said 
will  meet  the  wishes  and  objects  of 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  addressed  the 
House.  I  can  only  say  the  principles 
on  which  we  have  acted  thus  far  are 
principles  by  which  we  intend  still  to  be 
guided,  and  it  has  been  one  main  object 
of  our  proceedings  to  maintain  good 
and  thoroughly  confidential  relations 
with  the  Government  of  France  in  this 
matter.  I  am  persuaded  that  nothing 
could  be  more  advantageous  for  the  in- 
terests of  Egypt  herself,  and  of  Europe 
generally,  than  that  there  should  be  a 
good  and  thorough  understanding  be- 
tween England  and  France  on  this 
question.  It  is  quite  certain  that  our 
Bepresentatives  must  have  considerable 
influence  in  Egypt.  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that  they  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  the  affairs  of  the  country,  such 
as  have  been  the  subject  of  debate ;  but 
we  know  very  well  that  intrigues  are 
always  going  on,  and  attempts  are  made 
to  play  off  the  Bepresentative  of  one 
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Power  against  another.  I  am.  glad, 
however,  to  say  that  at  the  present 
moment  and  the  present  crisis  we  are 
in  close  and  confidential  communication 
with  the  French  Government,  and  our 
understanding  is  of  an  entirely  satisfac- 
tory character. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  entirely 
agreed  with  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  as  to 
the  desirability  of  maintaining  the  most 
cordial  relations  with  France  in  this 
matter  ;  but  he  did  not  think  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  had  fully  met  the  ob- 
jections that  had  been  urged.  The 
common  belief  was  that  the  Government 
had  been  forced  to  join  France  in  this 
financial  enterprize,  against  their  own 
judgment,  in  order  to  smooth  over  and 
humour  the  French  susceptibilities  which 
they  had  excited  by  their  Eastern  policy, 
lie  thought  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  have  done  better  to  have  kept 
their  hands  from  interfering  in  such  a 
nasty  kettle  of  fish  as  the  foreign  debts 
of  the  Khedive.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man had  shown  no  good  reason  why 
they  should  have  forced  the  Khedive  to 
pay  the  coupons  of  his  debt  in  full,  and 
leave  the  servants  of  the  State  unpaid. 
The  decent  administration  of  a  country 
entirely  depended  upon  the  zealous  and 
honest  work  of  its  officials,  and  this 
could  not  be  procured  by  leaving  them 
unpaid.  If  their  salaries  were  not  paid, 
they  would  be  left  to  prey  on  the  coun- 
try. In  fact,  the  recent  crisis  in  Egypt 
had  been  caused  by  the  outbreak  of  those 
officials,  who  had  this  reasonable  pre- 
text for  their  conduct,  though,  no  doubt, 
they  would  hear  a  different  account  of  the 
causes  of  the  outbreak  in  the  versions 
that  came  through  sources  connected 
with  foreign  creditors.  He  did  not 
think  facilities  should  have  been  given 
for  raising  a  new  loan,  which  would  be 
an  additional  burden  upon  the  over- 
taxed people  of  Egypt.  It  seemed  to 
him  that  up  to  the  present  time  every- 
thing had  been  done  for  the  bond- 
holders, and  nothing  for  the  people  of 
Egypt.  Things  in  that  country  were 
going  from  bad  to  worse.  New  loans 
might  be  used  to  pay  interest  and 
raise  the  value  of  the  bonds*  in  the 
market ;  but  they  pressed  heavily  on 
the  taxpayer.  It  was  said  that  wher- 
ever the  carcase  was,  there  the  vul- 
tures would  be  gathered  together,  and 
Egypt  was  a  prey  to  all  the  vultures  of 
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Europe.  Considering  that  the  Native 
officials  had  been  deprived  of  their 
proper  salaries,  while  the  bondholders 
had  received  their  dividends,  it  was  not 
altogether  surprising  that  the  recent 
crisis  had  occurred.  He  hoped  Mr. 
Rivers  Wilson  would  see  that  the  offi- 
cials were  paid  as  well  as  the  bond- 
holders, and  that  the  result  would  be 
a  better  state  of  things  for  the  future. 
The  right  hon.  Member  for  Shoreham 
(Mr.  S.Cave)made  a  very  good  report,  but 
went  out  on  his  Mission  to  Egypt  as  the 
Representative  of  a  creditor  of  that  coun- 
try— namely,  the  British  Government, 
which  had  purchased  several  millions' 
worth  of  the  Suez  Canal  shares — not  to 
set  matters  right  in  the  interest  of  the 
people.  Next  came  the  Mission  of  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  London  (Mr. 
Goschen),  who  went  out  avowedly  as  the 
agent  of  the  bondholders,  although  his 
high  character  and  position  were  a 
guarantee  that  in  pressing  the  claims  of 
the  bondholders,  nothing  that  was  un- 
fair would  be  done  by  him.  At  the 
same  time,  events  had  shown  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  taken  too 
sanguine  a  view  of  the  finances  of 
Egypt.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
always  said  that  the  system  he  initiated 
was  only  an  experiment,  and  that  if  it 
should  turn  out  that  the  Revenues  of 
Egypt  could  not  suffice  to  pay  the  credi- 
tors in  full,  and  also  carry  on  the  go- 
vernment of  the  country,  a  now  arrange- 
ment must  be  made.  Now,  it  seemed  to 
him  that  that  was  exactly  what  had 
happened,  and  that  a  new  arrangement 
was  necessary.  Next  came  a  third  Mis- 
sion— that  of  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  the 
Khedive  made  up  his  mind  to  introduce 
Constitutional  government  and  a  re- 
sponsible Ministry  in  Egypt ;  but  it  was 
difficult  to  understand  what  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  meant  by  those  phrases. 
What  was  the  Constitution  of  Egypt? 
He  (Sir  George  Campbell)  was  not 
aware  that  it  was  founded  on  anything 
except  the  will  of  the  Khedive,  nor  did 
he  know  that  the  Ministry  was  respon- 
sible to  anybody  but  the  Khedive — as, 
indeed,  the  events  of  the  last  few  days 
had  shown.  He  saw  no  essential  dif- 
ference between  all  that  and  any  other 
Oriental  despotism.  A  great  deal  had 
been  said  about  the  reforms  that  were 
to  be  effected  by  the  new  Ministry. 
Now,  they  had  often   beard  of  such 
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a  certain  extent  in  Egyptian  finance,  it 
would  in  future  be  necessary  that  an 
Egyptian  Budget  should  always  be  dis- 
cussed in  that  House.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
proper  arena  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  Egyptian  finance.  His  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  had  addressed  himself  partly 
to  the  action  of  the  Government ;  but  the 
main  portion  of  his  address  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  bondholders'  question,  and 
the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue. 
He  (Mr.  Goschen)  would  not  follow  his 
hon.  Friend's  example.  Deeply  inte- 
rested as  he  had  been  in  the  matter,  he 
should  not  take  the  opportunity  of  either 
defending  the  original  arrangements 
which  were  made,  or  of  entering  into 
any  future  arrangement  which  ought  to 
be  made,  as  he  did'iTot  consider  ques- 
tions of  that  character  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed there,  as  the  discussion  would 
naturally  be  interminable.  He  could 
not  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  spoken  of  his  (Mr. 
Goschen's)  Mission  to  Egypt.  His  only 
reason  for  rising  was  that  it  might  not 
be  asserted  that  silence  as  to  any  of  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  to 
be  construed  into  acquiescence  in  the 
statements  which  he  had  made.  He 
wished  to  remind  his  hon.  Friend  that 
he  had  distinctly  stipulated,  when  he 
undertook  his  Mission  to  Egypt,  that  he 
should  never  be  expected,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  bondholders,  to  propose  or 
to  accede  to  anything  which,  on  political 
grounds,  could  not  be  fully  justified. 
And,  further,  he  had  made  this  stipula- 
tion in  writing,  that  he  would  not  urge 
any  steps  on  the  Eng^lish  Government 
which,  although  usenil  to  the  bond- 
holders, he  might  deem  to  be  politically 
inexpedient.  He  was  aware  of  the 
fearful  suffering  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  bankruptcy  of  Egypt,  and 
he  was  certain  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country  that 
Egypt  should  become  bankrupt.  As  he 
believed  at  the  time  that  she  was  on  the 
high  road  to  bankruptcy,  he  had  con- 
sented to  act  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders ; 
but  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  be  of  political  service  to  this  country 
that  a  country  of  such  large  resources  as 
Egypt  should  be  saved  from  bankruptcy. 
When  his  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  the 
Egyptian  creditors  as  if  they  were  paid 
in  full,  while  others  had  been  sacrificed, 


he  (Mr.  Goschen)  would  like  to  tell  him 
that  he  forgot  that  what  they  were  now 
receiving  was  really  a  compromise,  and 
was  less  than  what  they  were  entitled  to 
under  their  original  agreement.  He 
had  been  anxious,  while  protecting  the 
bondholders  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
he  should  not  in  any  way  appear  to  be 
bolstering  up  Egyptian  credit.  He  had 
always  said  it  was  impossible  to  forecast 
what  the  Revenue  would  be  until  it  had 
been  for  some  time  under  European  ad- 
ministration ;  and  he  was  not  concerned 
to  answer  at  any  greater  length  the  re- 
marks of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Main  Question,  **That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BH.L.— [Bill  62.  ] 

(Sir  John  Lubbock ^  Mr,  Beresford  Hope,  Mr.  0*- 

bome  Morgan^  Sir  Richard  Wallace.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  eoneidered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Notice  taken  that  40  Members  were 
not  present, — Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair: — 
House  counted,  and  40  Members  not 
being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

after  Eight  o'clock  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  24M  February,  1879. 


THE  PLAGUE   IN   RUSSIA— SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS.— QUESTION. 

LoBD  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Whe- 
ther they  will  adopt  the  same  precau- 
tions against  the  plague  with  regard  to 
shipping  coming  to  this  country  from 
Eussian  ports  in  the  Baltic  as  have  been 
adopted  for  shipping  from  the  Blac)c 
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''ohemes  in  connection  with  Turkey  and 
Eg3rpt;  but  there  was  invariably  this 
little  addendum  to  all  of  them — namely, 
that  the  Oriental  Potentate  who  was  to 
effect  all  these  great  reforms  was  going 
to  have  a  new  loan.  Mr.  Rivers  Wilson 
might  be  a  very  able  man  ;  but  as  far  as 
he  (Sir  George  Campbell)  could  see,  he 
had  only  shown  his  ability  by  obtaining 
a  new  loan  for  the  Khedive  of  Egypt, 
which  had  been  devoted  to  paying  tne 
interest  of  the  bondholders,  which  he 
did  not  think  was  right.  On  that 
account  he  very  much  regretted  that 
Her  Majesty's  Government  should  have 
touched  the  matter,  as  it  were,  with  the 
tip  of  their  little  finger,  and  would  have 
much  preferred  that  they  should  have 
loft  it  alone  altogether.  They  should 
have  refused  to  have  anything  to  do 
with  the  loan,  at  least  until  the  adminis- 
tration of  Egypt  was  put  upon  a  proper 
footing,  and  the  arrears  to  which  tie  had 
referred  were  paid.  They  might  go  on 
paying  the  interest  of  one  debt  by 
creating  another ;  but  it  was  a  proceed- 
ing very  much  of  the  character  of  the 
doings  of  the  Directors  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank,  who  paid  11  and  12  per 
cent  dividend  to  their  shareholders  when 
they  owed  a  great  deal  more  money 
than  they  were  ever  able  to  pay.  It 
seemed  to  him  also  that,  in  all  the  pro- 
posals that  had  been  made  in  respect  to 
Egjrpt,  too  much  importance  was  at- 
tached to  the  sending  out  there  of 
swarms  of  European  officials.  He  ad- 
mitted that  men  were  sent  out  there 
who  were  not  vultures,  but  many  others 
had  come  from  all  parts  of  Europe  in 
search  of  places.  Not  only  were  there 
three  or  four  times  as  many  officials  in 
Egypt  as  were  really  required,  but 
every  time  a  new  Mission  went  out  to 
that  country  a  fresh  layer  of  officials 
was,  so  to  speak,  super- imposed  upon 
the  old  set  of  officials.  Mr.  Homaiue,  a 
man  of  grpat  experience,  was  appointed 
to  occupy  a  very  important  position  in 
the  Egyptian  Administration.  He  had 
only  one  fault — ho  was  a  great  deal  too 
honest  for  Egypt.  He  exposed  the  true 
state  of  the  finances  in  a  way  that  was 
not  agreeable  to  the  foreign  bond- 
holders, who  wished  to  raise  the  value 
of  their  stock.  He  was  engaged  for  a 
term  of  years,  at  a  high  salary,  together 
with  other  foreign  officials ;  but  he  and 
they  were  all  suddenly  told  that  the 
Administration     had     been     changed. 

Sir  George  Campbell 


Officials  were  multiplied  i&  the  most 
reckless  manner,  and  a  new  set  were 
appointed.  Our  Government  were  re- 
sponsible for  some  of  these  matters. 
For  instance,  as  to  the  Daira  estates,  they 
were  in  the  charge  of  a  most  competent 
officer,  Mr.  Money,  an  ex -official  of  the 
Indian  Government,  who  had  had  the 
management  of  the  Revenues  of  Bengal. 
Now,  Bengal  was  10  times  larger  and 
more  populous  than  Egypt,  and  Mr. 
Money  consequently  went  from  a  charge 
10  times  greater  than  that  of  the  whole 
Revenues  of  Egypt.  But,  nevertheless, 
he  had  only  charge  of  the  Khedive's 
estate,  which  represented  about  one- 
tenth  of  Egypt.  Under  the  circum- 
stances alluded  to  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  some  further  Daira  es- 
tates were  surrendered  to  the  creditors ; 
and  it  might  have  been  supposed  that 
Mr.  Money,  who  had  had  so  g^eat  a 
charge  in  India,  would  have  had  that 
additional  charge  imposed  on  him.  But 
it  was  thought  necessary — he  knew  not 
why — to  send  out  another  English 
official.  Mr.  Rowsell,  he  understood, 
was  a  very  able  man,  and  one  who  would 
be  much  missed  at  the  Admiralty  here ; 
but  he  was  not  aware  that  that  gentle- 
man was 'particularly  qualified  to  deal 
with  agricultural  affairs  in  Egypt.  It 
was  unfair  to  the  unhappy  and  heavily- 
taxed  people  of  Egypt  that  Mr.  Money 
and  Mr.  Rowsell  should  both  be  paid  for 
doing  work  which  one  of  them  could  do 
10  times  over.  He  had  been  in  Egypt 
last  year  after  the  bad  Nile,  and  he  did 
not  think  the  bad  Nile  sufficiently  ac- 
counted for  the  financial  shortcomings. 
They  scarcely  realized  how  heavily  the 
taxation  pressed  on  the  people.  Head 
for  head  it  was  as  heavy  as  the  taxation 
of  the  people  of  England,  and  that  for 
so  poor  a  country  as  Egypt  was  enor- 
mous. It  should  be  reduced  instead  of 
being  increased.  Any  reform  of  the 
administration  in  Egypt  meant  a  re- 
duction of  the  Revenue,  because  the 
present  Revenue  was  only  obtained  by 
harsh  measures  which  it  would  be  im- 
possible for  a  good  European  adminis- 
tration to  enforce.  It  would,  therefore, 
be  the  most  prudent  thing  not  to  force 
the  people  of  Egypt  to  pay  this  great 
debt  in  full,  but  to  make  a  reasonable 
compromise. 

Mr.  GOSCHEN  said,  he  did  not  know 
whether,  in  consequent  e  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  having  intervened  to 
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a  certain  extent  in  Egyptian  finance,  it 
would  in  future  be  necessary  that  an 
Egyptian  Budget  should  always  be  dis- 
cussed in  that  House.  He  did  not  think 
that  the  House  of  Commons  was  the 
proper  arena  for  the  discussion  of  ques- 
tions of  Egyptian  finance.  His  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  sat  down  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  had  addressed  himself  partly 
to  the  action  of  the  Government ;  but  the 
main  portion  of  his  address  had  been  di- 
rected to  the  bondholders'  question,  and 
the  course  which  they  ought  to  pursue. 
He  (Mr.  Goschen)  would  not  follow  his 
hon.  Friend's  example.  Deeply  inte- 
rested as  he  had  been  in  the  matter,  he 
should  not  take  the  opportunity  of  either 
defending  the  orig^al  arrangements 
which  were  made,  or  of  entering  into 
any  future  arrangement  which  ought  to 
be  made,  as  he  did  'itot  consider  ques- 
tions of  that  character  ought  to  be  dis- 
cussed there,  as  the  discussion  would 
naturally  be  interminable.  He  could 
not  complain  of  the  manner  in  which 
his  hon.  Friend  had  spoken  of  his  (Mr. 
Goschen's)  Mission  to  Egypt.  His  only 
reason  for  rising  was  that  it  might  not 
be  asserted  that  silence  as  to  any  of  the 
observations  of  his  hon.  Friend  was  to 
be  construed  into  acquiescence  in  the 
statements  which  he  had  made.  He 
wished  to  remind  his  hon.  Friend  that 
he  had  distinctly  stipulated,  when  he 
undertook  his  Mission  to  Egypt,  that  he 
should  never  be  expected,  in  the  inte- 
rests of  the  bondholders,  to  propose  or 
to  accede  to  anything  which,  on  political 
grounds,  could  not  be  fully  justified. 
And,  further,  he  had  made  this  stipula- 
tion in  writing,  that  he  would  not  urge 
any  steps  on  the  Eng^lish  Government 
which,  although  useful  to  the  bond- 
holders, he  might  deem  to  be  politically 
inexpedient.  He  was  aware  of  the 
fearful  suffering  that  would  be  pro- 
duced by  the  bankruptcy  of  Egypt,  and 
he  was  certain  that  it  would  not  be 
for  the  benefit  of  this  country  that 
Egypt  should  become  bankrupt.  As  he 
believed  at  the  time  that  she  was  on  the 
high  road  to  bankruptcy,  he  had  con- 
sented to  act  on  behalf  of  the  bondholders ; 
but  thinking,  at  the  same  time,  that  it 
would  be  of  political  service  to  this  country 
that  a  country  of  such  large  resources  as 
Egypt  should  be  saved  from  bankruptcy. 
When  his  hon.  Friend  spoke  of  the 
Egyptian  creditors  as  if  they  were  paid 
in  full,  while  others  had  been  sacrificed, 


he  (Mr.  Goschen)  would  like  to  tell  him 
that  he  forgot  that  what  they  were  now 
receiving  was  really  a  compromise,  and 
was  less  than  what  they  were  entitled  to 
under  their  original  agreement.  He 
had  been  anxious,  while  protecting  the 
bondholders  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
he  should  not  in  any  way  appear  to  be 
bolstering  up  Egyptian  credit.  He  had 
always  said  it  was  impossible  to  forecast 
what  the  ^Revenue  would  be  until  it  had 
been  for  some  time  under  European  ad- 
ministration ;  and  he  was  not  concerned 
to  answer  at  any  greater  length  the  re- 
m^ks  of  his  hon.  Friend. 

Main  Question,  **That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  by  leave,  with- 
drawn. 

Committee  deferred  till  Monday  next. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BH.L.— [Bill  62.  ] 

(Sir  John  Lubbock^  Mr.  Beresford  Hope^  Mr.  0*- 

bome  Morgan^  Sir  Richard  Wallace.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Bill  considered  in  Conmiittee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Notice  taken  that  40  Members  were 
not  present, — Committee  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

Mr.  Speaker  resumed  the  Chair: — 
House  counted,  and  40  Members  not 
being  present. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter 

after  Eight  o'clock  till 

Monday  next. 


HOUSE    OF    LOEDS, 
Monday,  24th  February,  1879. 


THE  PLAGUE   IN   RUSSIA— SANITARY 
PRECAUTIONS.— QUESTION. 

LoED  STANLEY  of  ALDEELEY 
asked  Her  Majesty's  Government,  Wlie- 
ther  they  will  adopt  the  same  precau- 
tions against  the  plague  with  regard  to 
shipping  coming  to  this  country  from 
Eussian  ports  in  the  Baltic  as  have  been 
adopted  ibr  shipping  from  the  BIac)c 
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Sea ;  and  whether  they  have  placed  re- 
strictions on  the  importation  of  rags  or 
other  equally  contagious  merchandise 
from  Bussia  ? 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
(K)RDON  replied,  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  did  intend  to  take  the  same 
precautions  in  regard  to  shipping  coming 
from  Russian  ports  in  the  Baltic  as  had 
been  adopted  for  shipping  from  the 
Black  Sea  as  soon  as  it  might  be  neces- 
sary to  do  so;  but  as  at  present  all 
navigation  in  the  Baltic  was  stopped,  it 
was  not  necessary  to  issue  the  Orders 
with  respect  to  the  ports  in  the  Baltic, 
as  had  been  done  in  reference  to  those 
in  the  Black  Sea.  Her  Majesty's  Go- 
vernment had  not  placed  restrictions  on 
the  importation  of  rags,  nor  did  they 
think  that  at  the  present  time  there  was 
any  necessity  for  such  a  measure. 


CONTAGIOUS  DISEASES  (ANIMALS) 
ACT,  1878-^DAIRIES,  COWSHED,  AND 
MILKSHOPS   ORDER,  1879. 

QUESTION. 

Lord  COTTESLOE  asked  the  Lord 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether  it  is 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  in- 
clude within  the  provisions  of  the 
Dairies,  Cowshed,  and  Milkshops  Order, 
1879,  cowkeepers  and  dairymen  who  use 
the  produce  of  their  dairies  in  the  manu- 
facture of  butter  and  cheese  for  sale, 
not  being  sellers  or  purveyors  of  milk  ? 
The  Order  in  question  was  generally  felt 
to  be  unnecessarily  stringent,  and  that 
it  was  also  expensive  to  those  who  were 
brought  within  its  scope. 

The  Duke  of  EICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  was  sorry  to  hear 
that  there  were  such  objections  to  the 
recent  Order  as  those  spoken  of  by  the 
noble  Lord.  The  Order  had  been  issued 
in  accordance  with  the  34th  section  of 
the  Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act 
of  last  year.  He  could,  of  course,  state 
what  were  the  intentions  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  framing  that  Order;  but  it 
would  be  impossible  for  him  to  make  an 
authoritative  statement  as  to  the  parti- 
cular cases  that  might  from  time  to  time 
be  brought  within  the  Order.  Each  case 
must  rest  on  its  merits.  He  would, 
however,  state  very  distinctly  that  the 
intention  was  that  those  who  sold  butter 
and  cheese  and  milk  should  be  included 
within  the  Order.    He  did  not  think  that 


Lord  Stanley  of  AUerley 


those  who  sold  butter  and  cheese,  but 
did  not  sell  milk,  would  come  within  it, 
the  object  being  to  secure  to  the  public 
a  supply  of  pure  and  wholesome  milk. 
The  noble  Lord  appeared  to  think  that 
the  regulation  was  a  stringent  and  ex- 
pensive one.  He  did  not  see  how  it 
could  be  expensive ;  for  if  the  noble 
Lord  referred  to  the  56th  section  of 
the  Act,  he  would  see  that  no  charge 
was  made  by  the  local  authority 
for  anything  done  under  the  Act,  so  that 
there  was  no  expense  whatever  to  any- 
one registered  under  the  Order.  He  did 
not  imagine  that  the  noble  Lord  would 
wish  that  persons  who  sold  milk  should 
be  allowed  to  keep  their  cowsheds  and 
dairies  in  an  unclean  and  unwholesome 
condition.  All  were  aware  of  the  pre- 
valence of  typhoid  disease  in  this  coun- 
try, and  it  was  recognized  that  that  dis- 
ease was  much  spread  by  the  use  of  bad 
milk;  and,  therefore,  he  thought  the 
Order  must  be  regarded  as  one  made  in 
the  interests  of  all  consumers  of  milk, 
both  high  and  low,  throughout  the 
country. 

ARMY— THE  REINFORCEMENTS  FOR 
SOUTH  AFRICA. 

QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Lord  TEURO  asked  Her  Majesty's 
Gt)vernment,  Whether  it  is  true,  as  has 
been  stated,  that,  after  the  men  selected 
for  service  had  been  despatched  irom 
their  several  depots  and  head-quarters, 
an  Order  was  issued  by  the  Horse  Guards 
that  men  under  twelve  months'  service 
should  be  excluded,  and,  if  so,  what 
was  the  date  of  that  Order ;  and  whether 
it  is  true  that  the  91st  and  94th  Regi- 
ments have  received  between  300  and 
400  volunteers  to  complete  their  estab- 
lishment for  active  service  ?  The  Ques- 
tion had  a  twofold  character.  First,  it 
touched  upon  the  Horse  Guard  admini- 
stration ;  and,  secondly,  upon  the  system 
carried  out  by  the  War  Office.  He  could 
not  doubt  that  both  those  Questions 
would  receive  a  full  and  complete  con- 
tradiction; because,  if  they  did  not, 
they  would  lead  to  the  most  unfortunate 
inferences  that  at  the  Horse  Guards 
there  had  been  no  careful  consideration 
of  these  matters  previously,  and  no  Re- 
gulation in  force  as  to  the  age,  efficiency, 
and  drill,  and  thorough  instruction  in 
the  use  of  the  rifle  by  the  men  sent  out  in 
such  services,  or  their  ability  to  with- 
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stand  the  effects  of  such  a  climate.  It 
would  lead  to  the  inference,  equally  un- 
fortunate, that  very  young  men  were 
being  sent  out  on  an  extremely  hazard- 
ous service,  and  one  requiring  the 
utmost  caution  and  care,  but  for  which 
they  had  been  selected  without  due 
care ;  and  to  the  inference  that  the  repu- 
tation of  the  regiments  and  of  the  offi- 
cers commanding  them,  and  the  honour 
of  the  Army,  were  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered. Those  inferences  no  one  would 
be  disposed  to  draw ;  and,  therefore,  he 
could  not  help  thinking  the  first  Ques- 
tion would  meet  with  an  unqualified 
negative.  In  reference  to  the  next 
Question — Whether  the  9 1st  and  94th 
Eegiments  have  received  between  300 
and  400  volunteers  to  complete  their  es- 
tablishment for  active  service? — he  would 
only  say  that  we  seemed  to  have  adopted 
the  system  of  universal  incompleteness 
in  order  to  adopt  another  system  of  in- 
definite expansion  of  establishment.  It 
appeared  that  in  the  case  of  one  of  the 
regiments  he  had  mentioned  volunteers 
were  received  from  no  fewer  than  eight 
other  regiments ;  so  that  they  must  have 
appeared  on  parade  in  motley.  This 
fact  implied  that  instead  of  having  regi- 
ments we  had  nothing  more  than  hidf- 
battalions — a  state  of  things  which  was 
very  undesirable.  The  system  of  ex- 
pansion was  admirable  to  a  certain 
extent ;  but  it  would  be  well  to  consider 
whether  five  or  six  or  seven  regiments 
standing  first  on  the  list  for  foreign  ser- 
vice should  not  be  of  full  strength  and 
completely  equipped,  so  as  to  be  capable 
of  being  transported  to  any  part  of  the 
world  where  they  were  needed.  This 
did  not  appear  to  have  been  the  con- 
dition of  any  one  of  those  regiments 
when  this  emergency  arose.  If  there 
was  any  advantage  in  having  an  inspec- 
tion of  troops  before  they  leave  the 
country  for  foreign  service,  it  ought  to 
secure  that  the  regiments  should  leave 
properly  dressed  and  provided  in  other 
respects,  and  certainly  not  in  the  con- 
dition they  had  been  led  to  believe  those 
troops  were  in. 

Viscount  BURY :  The  noble  Lord 
has  put  two  Questions  to  Her  Majesty's 
Government  which  I  will  answer  seriatim. 
The  noble  Lord  described,  with  regard  to 
the  first,  three  inferences,  highly  un- 
favourable both  to  the  Horse  Guards 
and  the  War  Office,  which  he  should 
draw  if  his  Question  were  not  answered 


in  the  negative.  I  am  glad  to  be  able 
to  relieve  the  mind  of  the  noble  Lord 
by  telling  him  that  no  Orders  such  as  he 
imagined,  and  upon  which  he  has 
founded  those  inferences,  have  been 
issued  by  the  Horse  Guards.  There- 
fore, I  need  not  try  to  refute  the  in- 
ferences which  he  says  he  would 
have  drawn  had  my  answer  been  other- 
wise. 

Lord  TRURO  said,  his  Question  was 
founded  on  what  had  appeared  in  The 
Timee  newspaper. 

Viscount  BURY:  The  noble  Lord 
says  he  would  have  drawn  certain  infer 
ences  from  a  statement  he  found  in  a 
newspaper  if  I  did  not  contradict  the 
statement ;  but  I  entirely  contradict  the 
statement.  With  regard  to  the  second 
Question  of  the  noble  Lord,  it  appears 
to  have  been  framed  with  the  view  of 
finding  fault  with  the  scheme  of  the 
localization  of  the  Army.  But  that 
scheme,  having  been  fully  discussed  and 
agreed  to  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment, it  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  I 
should  defend  it  or  try  to  say  anything 
in  its  favour.  I  will  answer  the  Ques- 
tion of  the  noble  Lord  by  saying  that  it 
is  quite  true  that  the  91st  Regiment  did 
receive  374  volunteers  to  make  up  their 
battalion,  and  that  the  94th  did  receive 
346  men  to  make  up  their  number,  ^y 
the  localization  scheme  of  the  Army,  the 
noble  Lord  must  be  aware  that  these 
regiments  are  linked  with  battalions 
serving  abroad,  that  one-half  of  each 
regiment  is  at  home,  and  the  other  half 
abroad,  and  that  the  regiment  at  home 
must  keep  up  the  regiment  abroad. 
The  91st  is  linked  with  the  72nd,  serving 
in  India,  which  they  had  to  keep  up,  so 
that,  according  to  the  scheme,  when  the 
91st  was  ordered  abroad  they  had  to  re- 
ceive volunteers.  The  94th  is  linked 
with  the  89th,  also  serving  abroad,  and 
had  to  receive  346  men  in  order  to  raise 
its  strength,  and  that  in  accordance  with 
the  provisions  of  the  localization  scheme, 
which,  as  I  have  already  said,  I  am  not 
now  called  upon  to  defend. 

Hoiue  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o  dock,  till  To-morrow,  half 

past  Ten  o'dook. 
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HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Monday f  24th  February ^  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Public  BiUA—Second Reading- 

Asaizes  [83]. 
dommittee — Habitual  Drunkards  [47] — b.p. 


QUESTIONS, 


CUSTOMS  RE-ORGANIZATION. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  RITCHIE  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  When  the  scheme  for 
the  re- organisation  of  the  Customs  De- 
partment, which  has  for  some  time  been 
under  consideration,  will  come  into  ope- 
ration ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  he  was  sorry  he  was  not 
in  a  position  to  state  when  the  promised 
scheme  would  come  into  force.  The  matter 
was  still  under  consideration,  and  he 
expected  that  the  basis  of  the  new 
scheme  would  be  submitted  to  the  Trea- 
sury in  the  course  of  the  next  two  or 
three  days.  No  time  would  be  lost, 
when  that  scheme  had  been  received,  in 
coming  to  a  conclusion  upon  it ;  and  he 
(Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetson)  hoped  be- 
fore very  long  to  be  able  to  give  a  more 
satisfactory  answer  to  the  hon.  Member's 
Question. 


SALE    OF     INTOXICATING     LIQUORS 
(IRELAND)— RATE  OF  DUTY. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'SULLIVAN  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  he  will 
revise  the  scale  of  taxation  for  the  sale 
of  intoxicating  liquors  in  Ireland,  having 
regard  to  the  reduction  of  the  hours  of 
sale  by  the  legitimate  trader,  owing  to 
the  passing  of  the  Early  Closing  ana  the 
Sunday  Closing  Bills  ? 

The  CHANCELLORop  the  exche- 
quer :  Sir,  at  present  the  law  provides 
for  a  reduction  duty  in  the  case  of  six- 
days'  licences  of  six-sevenths  of  the  full 
duty,  and  for  a  lower  rate  of  five- 
sevenths  in  the  case  of  others.  In  these 
circumstances,  there  ^id  not  appear  to 
be  any  grounds  for  a  further  reduc- 
tion. 


PUBLIC    HEALTH    ACT— DIPHTHERIA 
IN  NORTH  LONDON.— QUESTION. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  If  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table  of 
the  House  the  Report  made  by  Mr.  W. 
H.  Power  on  the  cause  of  the  late  out- 
break of  diphtheria  in  North  London  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  he  had  no  objection  to  lay  upon 
the  Table  the  Report  referred  to  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  move  for  it. 

INDIAN   RAILWAYS  —  SHIPMENT    OF 
RAILWAY  MATERIAL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  (for  Mr.  E.  Jenkins) 
asked  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  Whether  any  supervision  is  exer- 
cised by  the  Indian  Council  over  the 
shipment  of  Railway  material  and  stores 
from  Great  Britain  for  the  use  of  the 
Guarantee  Railways  in  India  generally 
or  the  East  Indian  Railway  in  particu- 
lar ;  whether  it  is  a  fact  that  the  general 
body  of  shipowners  are  virtually  excluded 
from  competing  for  the  conveyance  of 
such  material  and  stores  from  the  cir- 
cumstance that  all  such  shipments  pass 
through  the  hands  of  particular  brokers, 
who  make  it  a  condition  that  the  ships 
taken  shall  be  consigned  to  certain 
houses  in  the  East,  thus  securing  private 
profits ;  whether  the  resxilts  of  this  ex- 
clusion of  competition  is  not  to  enhance 
very  greatly  tne  expense  of  the  convey- 
ance of  such  stores,  and  whether  it  is  in 
the  power  of  the  Indian  Council  to  secure 
that  the  contracts  for  such  conveyance 
shall  be  unconditionally  placed  in  the 
open  market;  and,  whether  he  will 
cause  to  be  prepared  and  laid  upon  the 
Table  a  Return  of  the  freights  paid 
during  the  past  five  years  by  the  India 
Office  for  stores  shipped  on  Government 
account,  and  rates  paid  by  the  various 
Indian  Railways  upon  such  stores  re- 
spectively— distinguishing  Railway  ma- 
terials from  other  stores  r 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  super\d- 
sion  is  exercised  by  the  India  Office 
through  the  Government  Director  of 
Indian  Railways  over  the  shipments  of 
stores  for  the  guaranteed  railways, 
including  the  East  Indian.  I  understand 
that  the  East  Indian  Railway  employ  a 
broker  to  engage  tonnage  lor  the  con- 
veyance of  their  stores,  and  I  have  also 
heard  that  it  is  tbe  practice  of  the  Com- 
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his  attention  has  been  called  to  an  article 
in  "The  Times"  newspaper  of  December 
27,  1878,  in  which  it  is  assorted  that  the 
Maharajah  of  Cashmere  has  been  in- 
structed to  carry  out  operations  in  the 
direction  of  Chitral  and  the  Hindoo 
Koosh;  whether  he  is  able  to  assure 
the  House  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere  has  not  been  instructed  to 
carry  out  operations  in  that  direction, 
and  that  he  has  not  in  fact  been  either 
carrying  on  nor  is  about  to  carry  on 
operations  in  that  direction ;  and,  whe- 
ther he  is  able  to  inform  the  House  that 
the  Maharajah  is  not  cai'rying  on  nor  is 
about  to  carry  on  operations  beyond  his 
own  borders,  and  that  the  rumour  of  his 
having  been  instructed  to  co-operate 
in  the  *'  rectification  of  the  frontier'*  is 
without  foundation  ? 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE:  Sir,  I  have 
read  the  article  in  The  Times  of  the  27th 
of  December,  1878,  as  to  military  opera- 
tions in  this  quarter.  I  am  able  to  as- 
sure the  House  that  the  Maharajah  of 
Cashmere  has  not  been  instructed  to 
carry  out  military  operations  in  the 
direction  of  Chitral  and  of  the  Hindoo 
Koosh,  or  beyond  his  own  frontier ;  and 
that  he  has  not  been  instructed  to  co- 
operate in  the  "rectification  of  the 
frontier ; "  and  so  far  as  we  know,  he  is 
not  carrying  out,  nor  about  to  carry  out, 
any  such  operations.  The  hon.  Member 
will,  however,  of  course  understand  that 
that  my  answer  applies  to  existing  cir- 
cumstances and  not  to  contingencies  at 
present  unforeseen. 

POOR  LAW  (IRELAND)— BELFAST 

UNION  WORKHOUSE. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland,  If  he  will  lay  upon  the 
Table  of  the  House  a  Return  of  all  Cor- 
respondence that  has  taken  place,  or 
Orders  made,  or  Besolutions  or  Minutes 
received  by  the  Local  Government  Board 
(Ireland),  relative  to  the  payment  of  £25 
a-year  by  the  Government  through  the 
Guturdians  of  the  Belfast  Union  to  the 
assistant  teacher  (Mr.  Bollard)  for  the 
instruction  of  the  boys  at  the  union 
workhouse  in  instrumental  music,  which 
salary  has  been  paid  by  the  Government 
since  1872,  and  is  now  withheld  by 
reason  of  the  Local  Government  Board 
declining  to  give  the  required  certificate 
to  the  Government  approving  said  pay- 


pany  to  (consign  their  stores  to  particular 
firms  in  Calcutta ;  but  I  have  no  certain 
knowledge  about  it.  But  I  am  told  by 
the  Chairman,  Mr.  Crawford,  that  the 
suggestion  that  private  profits  are  se- 
cured to  individual  members  of  the 
Board  or  their  firms  is  quite  erroneous. 
The  result  of  this  so-called  '*  exclusion 
of  competition  "  does  not  appear  to  have 
enhanced  tlie  expense  of  the  conveyance. 
The  rates  paid  by  the  East  Indian  Rail- 
way Company  for  the  period  of  five  or 
six  years  which  I  have  examined  do  not 
compare  unfavourably  with  those  paid 
by  others  shipping  at  the  same  port. 
The  India  Office  has,  no  doubt,  the 
power  to  secure  that  such  contracts 
shall  be  placed  unconditionally  in  the 
open  market ;  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it 
would  lead  to  economy.  The  expediency 
of  employing  or  not  employing  a  broker 
is  a  moot  point,  upon  which  the  best 
authorities  differ.  It  is  thought  unde- 
sirable to  lay  down  any  hard-and-fast 
rule  in  the  matter,  but  to  leave  it  to  the 
discretion  of  the  companies  to  obtain  the 
best  terms  they  can.  There  is  no  objec- 
tion to  laying  on  the  Table  a  Return  of 
the  freights  paid  during  the  past  five 
years  by  the  India  Office  for  stores 
shipped  on  Government  account,  and 
rates  paid  by  the  various  Indian  rail- 
ways upon  such  stores  respectively. 

PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT— SMALL-POX  IN 
THE  METROPOLIS.— QUESTION. 

Dr.  CAMERON  (for  Dr.  Lush)  asked 
the  President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board,  If  the  inquiry  instituted  by  him 
last  year  into  the  causes  of  the  great 
prevalence  of  small  pox  in  the  metropolis 
has  led  to  any  definite  results ;  and,  if 
he  will  explain  to  the  House  what  in- 
creased sanitary  safeguards  he  proposes 
to  recommend  for  adoption,  either  by 
legislation  or  otherwise  ? 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Report  had  not  yet  come  into 
his  hands  ;  but  he  had  no  doubt  it  would 
contain  information  that  might  lead  to 
a  useful  amendment  of  the  law.  At  pre- 
sent he  had  no  intention  of  proposing 
legislation ;  but  arrangements  were  now 
being  made  for  a  more  careful  carrying 
out  of  the  Act  dealing  with  vaccination. 

INDIA— THE    3IAHARAJAH    OF    CA8H- 
MERE.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  grant  duff  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  Whether 
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ment ;  and,  if  he  will  state  why  said  cer- 
tificate has  been  refused  ? 

Mr.  J.  LOWTHER :  Sir,  the  reason 
why  the  certificate  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  refers  was  refused  was  that  it 
did  not  appear  to  the  Government  that 
the  cost  of  music-masters  was  a  legiti- 
mate item  of  workhouse  expenditure. 
I  will  look  into  the  Correspondence  and 
see  if  there  is  any  which  can,  with  ad- 
vantagCy  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 

REGISTER  HOUSE  BUILDINGS,  EDIN- 
BURGH. —QUESTION. 

Mr.  MCLAREN  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether,  as  the  result  of  his  recent  per- 
sonal examination  of  the  different  de- 
partments within  the  Register  House 
buildings  in  Edinburgh,  he  intended  to 
introduce  a  Bill  to  remedy  the  existing 
defects,  and  to  confer  on  the  Treasury 
the  same  power  of  appointing  all  the 
clerks  as  they  have  in  other  Government 
establishments;  and,  whether  the  Bill 
will  provide  for  the  appointment  of  an 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland, 
as  was  done  by  the  Bill  which  he  intro- 
duced last  Session  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  the  Question  belonged  more  to  the 
Treasury  than  the  Home  Department ; 
but  having  been  over  the  buildings  and 
seen  their  working  he  had  made  cer- 
tain recommendations  to  the  Treasury 
with  respect  to  them.  As  soon  as  the 
two  Departments  had  come  to  a  con- 
clusion on  the  matter,  the  proper  time 
would  have  arrived  to  state  the  nature 
of  the  Bill  it  was  proposed  to  introduce. 
He  could  assure  the  non.  Member  that 
the  matter  was  not  being  lost  sight  of. 

PRISONS  ACT  (RULES)— SALFORD  GAOL. 

QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  true,  as  stated  in  sub- 
stance in  the  '*  Manchester  Guardian  " 
of  a  recent  date,  reporting  the  Salford 
Hundred  Quarter  Sessions  and  the  dis- 
cussions of  the  Bench  of  Justices,  that 
the  Chief  Commissioner  o{  Prisons,  Sir 
Edmund  Du  Cane,  presented  himself 
some  time  since  at  the  Salford  Gaol, 
unannounced  and  unknown,  to  the 
warder,   and,   being  admitted  through 

Mr.  Biggar 


the  outer  door,  ordered  the  warder  to 
open  the  inner  iron  gate ;  whether  the 
warder,  pursuant  to  the  rules  of  the 
Justices,  declined  to  open  the  gate  to  a 
stranger,  and  requested  to  know  his 
name  and  business;  whether  the  ac- 
count is  true,  which  states  that  the  Chief 
Commissioner  of  Prisons  shook  the  iron 
gate  in  anger,  and  tried  to  take  the  keys 
from  the  warder's  hands,  and,  not  suc- 
ceeding, then  stated  who  he  was,  and 
was  admitted ;  whether  the  warder  for 
this  was,  by  Sir  Edward  Du  Cane's 
order,  immediately  put  on  six  months' 
probation  as  a  punishment ;  whether  that 
order  has  ever  been  formally  revoked, 
and  when  and  whether  care  will  be 
taken  that  the  warder  be  not  prejudiced  ; 
and,  whether  there  wUl  be  any  objec- 
tion to  lay  the  Correspondence  and 
Papers  relating  to  this  matter  upon 
the  Table  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS :  Sir,  the  fint 
paragraph  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber's Question  is  substantially  true,  with 
the  exception  of  the  word '  'unannounced." 
As  to  the  second  and  third  paragraphs, 
the  rule  of  that  gaol  consists  of  two 
parts — first,  persons  desirous  of  seeing 
the  Governor  should  be  politely  asked 
what  is  the  nature  of  their  business  and 
detained  pending  the  receipt  of  orders ; 
secondly,  a  Visiting  Justice  or  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  having  jurisdiction  in  the 
prison  is  to  be  admitted  at  once ;  if  a 
stranger,  the  gatekeeper  will  inquire 
his  name.  The  Commissioner  says,  '*  He 
told  the  gatekeeper  who  he  was  and  his 
office  at  once."  The  gatekeeper  says, 
''  He  ordered  me  twice  to  open  the  gate 
before  he  told  me  that.  I  said  I  could 
not  allow  any  stranger  to  enter  the 
prison  without  sending  his  name  and 
the  nature  of  his  business  to  the  Go- 
vernor. He  said,  'I  am  the  Commis- 
sioner ;  open  that  gate,'  &c.  He  shook 
the  iron  gate  and  tried  to  take  the  keys 
out  of  my  hand.  I  sent  up  to  the  Go- 
vernor and  Sir  Edmund  was  admitted." 
It  is  only  fair  to  state  that  the  Commis- 
sioner says  he  never  touched  him.  I  am 
asked  whether  the  gatekeeper  acted 
pursuant  to  rule.  If  the  case  fell  within 
the  first  part,  he  certainly  did,  and  he 
ought  to  have  been  rewarded  rather  than 
punished.  The  Commissioner,  however, 
being  a  Visiting  Justice,  came  under  the 
second  part  of  the  rule.  Therefore,  I 
cannot  say  that  the  officer  acted  ''in 
pursuance  of  the  rule ; "  but  it  was  only 
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a  midtako  through  over  zeal  and  not  one, 
in  my  opinion,  deserving  of  punishment. 
However,  though  not  degraded  in  rank, 
he  was  afterwards  put  on  probation  for 
six  montlis.  This  was  cancelled  in  De- 
cember by  a  Minute  of  the  chairman  on 
the  report  of  the  inspector,  and  the  in- 
spector made  the  announcement  to  the 
gatekeeper  in  the  presence  of  the  Go- 
vernor and  principal  and  senior  warders. 
I  can  only  repeat  now  what  I  informed 
the  Visiting  Committee,  that  I  very 
much  regretted  the  incident ;  that  I  had 
fully  expressed  my  regrets  to  the  Com- 
missioner ;  that  I  had  insured  that  no 
injury  should  happen  to  the  prospects  of 
the  gatekeeper  in  any  way ;  and  that  I 
had  received  from  the  Commissioner  the 
expression  of  deep  regret  at  having 
been  so  betrayed  into  impatience  on 
being,  as  he  thought,  improperly  refused 
admittance,  contrary  to  the  rule  and  the 
usual  practice.  Sir  Edmund  is  a  public 
officer  of  long  standing  and  expenence, 
and  his  hard  work,  his  ability  and  effi- 
ciency have  constantly  received  high 
praise.  I  can  only  add  on  his  behalf 
that  no  one  regrets  this  incident  more 
than  the  Commissioner  himself.  In 
these  circumstances,  I  cannot  see  that 
^^y  good  would  come  from  laying  any 
Papers  on  the  Table. 

PERSIA -EMPLOYMENT     OF    RUSSIAN 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  ONSLOW  asked  the  Under  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  Her  Majesty's  Government  has 
received  any  information  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Consul  at  Teheran,  or  from  any 
other  source  regarding  the  reported  or- 
ganization by  Hussian  officers  of  the 
Persian  Army  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE  :  Sir,  it  has  been  re- 
ported in  the  newspapers  that  the  Per- 
sian Government  had  determined  to  em- 
ploy some  Russian  officers  for  the  pur- 
pose mentioned  by  my  hon.  Friend ;  but 
Her  Majesty's  Government  have  not 
received  information  to  that  effect. 

TREATY  OF  PRAGUE— ARTICLE  6. 
QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  the  Government  has  received  official 
notification  from  the  Governments  of 
Austria  and  Germany,  or  either  of  them, 


of  the  abrogation,  in  the  month  of  Oc- 
tober last,  of  the  5th  Article  of  the 
Treaty  of  Prague  of  August  23rd,  1866, 
and  any  communication  on  the  subject 
from  Her  Majesty's  representatives  at 
the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Berlin ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  the  Government  will  lay 
Copies  of  the  Papers,  together  with  any 
replies  on  the  part  of  the  Government, 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mr.  BOURKE:  Sir,  the  abrogation 
of  the  5th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Prague  has  not  been  notified  officially  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  either  by  the 
Government  of  Austria  or  Germany. 
Information  of  the  fact  of  the  abroga- 
tion has  been  received  from  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Representatives  at  Vienna  and 
Berlin,  but  it  is  not  intended  to  answer 
those  communications,  and,  therefore,  no 
Papers  will  be  laid  on  the  Table. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— ZULULAND— THE 
AWARD.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  (for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  Whether  the  Despatch 
from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer,  dated  12th 
June,  No.  96,  and  mentioned  on  page 
25  of  the  Papers  respecting  the  Affairs 
of  South  Africa,  presented  to  Parliament 
in  February  1879,  has  been  included  in 
the  correspondence  hitherto  published ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  there  is  any  objec- 
tion to  now  laying  it  upon  the  Table  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  : 
Sir,  the  despatch  of  Sir  Henry  Bulwer 
dated  the  12th  of  June  was  not  included 
in  the  Correspondence  published  last 
summer  because,  like  Sir  Theophilus 
Shepstone*s  account  of  his  interview 
with  Cetewayo,  referred  to  the  other 
day  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead 
(Mr.  James),  it  was  not  only  marked 
''  confidential,''  but  dealt  mainly  with 
the  question  of  the  boundary  (Hspute, 
and  I  did  not  consider  it  desirable  to 
publish  any  Papers  discussing  that  sub- 
ject until  after  the  High  Commissioner 
had  pronounced  his  award.  It  will  now 
be  published,  together  with  two  pre- 
vious despatches  written  in  April  and 
May  last  dealing  with  the  same  ques- 
tion. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  (for  Mr.  Chamber- 
lain) asked  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
the  Colonies,  with  reference  to  a  state- 
ment in  Despatch  No.  92*,  dated  October 
17th,  1878,  m  which  it  is  stated — 
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' '  All  the  information  that  has  hitherto  reached 
them  fthe  Government)  with  respect  to  the  posi- 
tion oi  afifairs  in  Zululand  appears  to  them  to 
justify  a  confident  hope  that  by  the  exercise  of 
prudence  and  by  meeting  the  Zulus  in  a  spirit 
of  forbearance  and  reasonable  compromise  it 
will  bo  possible  to  avert  the  very  serious  evil  of 
a  war  with  Cetowayo ;  '* 

And,  whether  the  information  aboTO  re- 
ferred to  has  been  published  in  the 
papers  laid  before  Parliament;  and,  if 
not,  whether  there  would  be  any  objec- 
tion to  produce  it  ? 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
Sir,  the  word  **  information  "  quoted  by 
the  hon.  Member  included  all  those 
general  means  of  forming  a  conclusion, 
in  addition  to  official  communications, 
which  were  at  the  command  of  the  Go- 
vernment ;  but  so  far  as  it  referred  to 
communications  from  persons  holding 
official  positions  they  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Papers  laid  before  Parlia- 
ment. 

THE  MERCANTILE  MARINE— LEGIS- 
LATION.—QUESTION. 

Mr.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  asked  the 
President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  Whe- 
ther the  Government  have  abandoned 
their  intention  of  proposing  legislation 
on  th)B  subject  of  the  discipline  and  con- 
dition of  Merchant  Seamen,  similar  to 
that  embodied  in  the  Bill  which  last 
year  was  referred  to  and  considered  by 
a  Select  Committee  ? 

Viscount  SANDON:  Sir,  my  hon. 
and  learned  Friend  has,  I  think,  over- 
looked the  fact  that  it  was  mentioned 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  on 
the  first  day  of  this  Session  that  the 
Government  had  arranged  to  bring  in  a 
Bill  respecting  merchant  seamen  if  the 
state  of  Public  Business  permitted.  I 
may  add  that  I  have  given  my  best 
consideration  during  the  winter  to  the 
Beport  of  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
year  as  well  as  to  the  subject  generally, 
and  we  have  prepared  a  Bill  which , 
though  I  am  happy  to  say  it  is  a  short 
one,  deals  with  matters  of  considerable 
importance  to  our  Mercantile  Marine, 
and  will,  I  have  reason  to  hope,  prove 
acceptable  generally  to  both  shipowners 
and  sailors. 

NAVY-EXPLOSION  ON  BOARD  H.M.S. 
"  THUNDERER."— QUESTION. 

Lord  HENRY  LENNOX  asked  the 


he  could  give  the  House  any  informa- 
tion as  to  the  decision  of  the  Committee 
who  inquired  into  the  explosion  on  board 
the  *' Thunderer"? 

Mr.  W.  H.  SMITH :  Sir,  the  Report 
of  the  Committee  and  full  Minutes  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  Committee  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  explosion  on  board 
the  Thunderer  arrived  at  the  Admiralty 
this  morning.  The  documents  are  ex- 
ceedingly voluminous,  containing  several 
hundred  manuscript  pages.  I  have  not 
yet  had  time  to  read  them  through,  but 
I  have  ordered  them  to  be  printed  im- 
mediately. I  trust  in  a  few  days  to  be 
able  to  lay  the  whole,  or  a  great  portion, 
of  them  upon  the  Table.  The  Committee 
report  the  cause  of  the  accident  to  be  as 
follows : — 

*■  *■  The  Comxnittee  have  now  to  report  the  caiue 
which  they  are  unanimouBly  convinced  burst 
the  gun  was  that  the  gun,  having  missed  fire  at 
the  time  of  the  electrical  broadside,  and  this 
misfire  not  having  been  noticed,  the  gun  was 
presented  to  receive  the  full  charge  and  empty 
common  shell  for  the  independent  firing,  and 
did  receive  this  charge  and  shell  while  the  bat- 
tering charge  and  the  Palliser  shell  were  stiU  in 
the  gun." 

I  am  not  yet  able  to  inform  the  House 
as  to  the  nature  of  the  evidence  which 
was  sufficient  to  convince  the  Committee 
that  this  was  the  cause  of  the  accident ; 
but  I  may  state  that  their  conviction  was 
arrived  at  in  the  most  satisfactory  man- 
ner,  each  member  of  the  Committee 
separately  writing  down  his  opinion  and 
handing  it  to  the  secretary  without  com- 
municating its  nature  to  the  others. 
Singular  enough,  their  opinion  was  una- 
nimous. Experiments  have  been  made 
with  the  view  of  preventing  a  recurrence 
of  the  accident ;  but  the  Committee  have 
recommended  that  further  experiments 
should  be  made.  The  whole  matter  wiU 
receive  the  very  careful  consideration  of 
the  Admiralty.  As  to  breech  and  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  stated  a  few  days  ago  that  the  War 
Department  were  considering  the  ques- 
tion of  breech-loading  ordnance,  ana  the 
Admiralty  are  in  communication  with 
the  War  Department  to  see  whether  it 
will  be  desirable  to  extend  the  system  to 
guns  on  board  iron-clads  now  building. 

PRISONS    ACT    (RULES)— FEMALE 
PRISONERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  HOPWOOD  asked  the  Secretary 


First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether    of   State  for  the    Home    Department. 
Mr.  Dillwyn 


I 
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Gaol  only,  were  also,  to  the  number  of 
350  copies,  sent  to  Salford  Ilundred 
Gaol,  and  in  a  few  days  recalled  because 
"  the  standing  order  of  the  9th  Septem- 
ber, respecting  the  furnishing  of  mat- 
tresses and  pillows  to  plank  beds  modi- 
fies the  rules  for  female  prisoners,"  and 
after  nearly  a  month's  delay  revised 
orders  were  substituted,  omitting  the 
provisions  as  to  treadwheel  and  crank 
for  female  prisoners ;  whether  the  origi- 
nal draft  was  submitted  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  any  copies  sent  to  any  other 
gaols;  and,  if  he  has  any  objection  to 
lay  upon  the  Table  the  Correspondence 
between  the  Visiting  Justices  of  Lanca- 
shire, himself,  and  the  Prison  Commis- 
sioners on  this  and  other  matters  re- 
lating to  the  prisons  of  the  county  since 
the  coming  into  force  of  the  Prisons 
Act? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  Sir,  the 
story  detailed  in  the  Question  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  carries  its  own 
refutation  on  the  face  of  it.  As  I  stated 
the  other  day,  the  documents  referred 
to  were  not  fresh  rules  or  orders  issued 
for  the  guidance  of  the  prison  officers. 
They  were  merely  abstracts  of  existing 
rules  intended  to  be  posted  in  the  cells 
for  the  information  of  prisoners,  in  the 
same  manner  as  abstracts  of  the  Factory 
Acts  are  posted  up  in  factories.  The 
abstract  of  the  rules  applicable  to  males 
was  submitted  to  the  Commissioners  and 
printed,  and  they  directed  that  similar 
abstracts  of  the  rules  relating  to  females 
should  also  be  printed  ana  submitted 
to  them.  The  latter  were  printed  at 
the  same  place  as  the  former ;  but  by 
some  mistake  the  abstracts  relating 
to  females  were  issued  without  having 
been  sent  to  the  Commissioners  for  re- 
vision. The  latter  abstracts  were  issued 
on  Thursday  and  reached  the  prisons  on 
Friday ;  and  the  mistake  being  dis- 
covered, they  were  recalled  on  the  fol- 
lowing Monday.  Having  been  properly 
revised,  they  were  finally  issued  in  cor- 
rect form  on  the  6th  of  December.  If 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Stock- 
port will  call  at  the  Home  Office,  the 
whole  of  the  Correspondence  on  the 
subject  will  be  at  his  service ;  but  we 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  print  it 
and  to  lay  it  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House. 


Mr.  EEEINGTON  asked  the  Secre- 
tary to  the  Treasury,  Whether  the 
General  Prisons  Board  (Ireland)  has 
submitted  to  the  Treasury  any  pro- 
posals for  increasing,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Prisons  Act,  the  pay  of 
the  surgeons  of  county  infirmaries  in 
proportion  to  the  considerably  increased 
duties  thrown  on  them  by  that  Act; 
and,  whether,  as  these  surgeons  have, 
in  spite  of  the  repeated  applications  to 
the  General  Prisons  Board  within  the 
last  twelve  months,  been  performing  these 
increased  duties  without  extra  pay,  he 
can  hold  out  a  hope  that  the  sanction  of 
the  Treasury  will  be  given  without 
further  delay  to  a  reasonable  increase 
in  their  salaries  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON  : 
Sir,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Longford,  I  can  say  that  it  is  only 
within  the  last  two  or  three  days  that 
the  Irish  Government  have  submitted  to 
the  Treasury  proposals  for  the  remunera- 
tion of  medical  officers  in  Irish  prisons.  I 
have  not  yet  had  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
amining them  properly,  and  therefore  I 
cannot  give  information  as  to  what  effect 
they  may  have  on  the  pay  of  surgeons 
of  county  infirmaries  in  Ireland.  I  as- 
sure the  hon.  Gentleman  I  shall  lose  no 
time  in  looking  at  these  proposals  and 
coming  to  a  conclusion,  and  I  hope  be- 
fore long  to  settle  the  question. 

THE  NEW  FOREST— STONY  CROSS 
INCLOSURE.-QUESTION. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Whether,  as  his  pre- 
decessor stated  on  the  7th  August  1876, 
that  the  Law  Officers  of  the  (Sown  were 
considering  the  legality  of  an  inelosure 
made  a  short  time  previously  near  Stony 
Cross,  in  the  manor  of  Minestead,  in  the 
New  Forest,  he  can  now  inform  the 
House  what  conclusion  has  been  arrived 
at  as  to  the  legality  of  the  said  inelosure ; 
and  whether,  if  it  is  illegal,  the  Govern- 
ment intend  to  take  any  action  in  the 
matter  ? 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON, 
in  reply,  said,  that  the  opinion  given  by 
the  Law  Officers  had  been  to  the  effect 
that  they  could  not  say  that  any  rights 
of  the  Crown  whioh  it  would  be  possible 
to  enforce  had  been  infringed  by  the  in- 
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closures  made  by  the  lord  of  the  manor 
of  Minestead.  In  these  circumstances, 
it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  to 
take  any  action  in  the  matter. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  asked  whether  there 
would  be  any  objection  to  lay  the  opinion 
on  the  Table  ? 

SiE  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON : 
No. 

MUNICIPAL    CORPORATIONS— REPORT 
OF  THE   ROYAL  COMMISSION.— 

QUESTION. 

Me.  HANBURY-TRAOY  asked  the 
Paymaster  Generali  When  the  Report  of 
the  Royal  Commission,  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  privileges  and  revenues 
of  certain  Municipal  CorporationSi  will 
be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  ? 

Mb.  STEPHEN  GAVE:  Sir,  I  am 
not  surprised  at  this  Question.  The  in- 
quiry has  been  prolonged  far  beyond 
what  I  expected  when  I  undertook  it. 
There  were  101  Corporations  on  the 
original  list,  to  which  10  others  were 
afterwards  added.  We  have  examined 
a  large  number  of  witnesses  from  most 
of  these  places,  though  nothing  like  all 
who  were  anxious  to  come  ;  and  we  have 
had  to  wade  through  a  mass  of  Corre- 
spondence, former  Eeports,  old  charters, 
and  other  documents.  A  Koyal  Com- 
mission is  not  like  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mitt.ee,  which  can  sit  on  stated  days 
throughout  the  Session.  The  Members 
of  this  Commission,  over  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  preside,  are  men  fully 
engaged  elsewhere.  One  is  a  member 
of  the  Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy 
Council.  There  are  three  Queen's  Coun- 
sel ;  there  are,  also,  Chairmen  of  Quar- 
ter Sessions  in  distant  counties.  I  my- 
self was  Chairman  of  four  Committees 
of  this  House  last  Session,  and,  of 
course,  my  time  was  much  taken  up. 
Nevertheless,  we  have  held  118  sittings, 
of  which  46  were  during  the  Becess. 
We  have  completed  65  boroughs,  and 
have  received  evidence  with  respect 
to  all  the  rest ;  and  I  hope  we  may  re- 
port before  Whitsuntide.  The  hon.  Gen- 
tleman may  rely  upon  our  losing  no  time, 
for  I  can  assure  him  that  we  have  had 
quite  enough  of  the  subject. 

CORONERS  BILL— THE    SELECT   COM- 
MITTEE.—QUESTION . 

Mb.  pell  asked  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department,  Whe- 

8ir  Senry  Selwin'Ibbetson 


ther  he  will  move  to  enlarge  the  re- 
ference to  the  Select  Committee  to 
which  the  Coroners  Bill  was  committed, 
in  order  to  enable  that  Committee  to  take 
evidence  and  report  on  the  whole  ques- 
tion of  the  appointment,  duties,  and 
payment  of  Coroners  ?     , 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 
said,  that  the  way  in  which  the  Bill  was 
drawn  would  g^ve  ample  opportunity  to 
the  Committee  to  which  it  had  been 
intrusted  to  report  on  all  the  subjects 
alluded  to  in  his  hon.  Friend's  Question. 
He  had  ordered  a  statement  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  use  of  the  Committee, 
which  he  hoped  would  give  them  valuable 
information.     He  would  venture  to  sug- 

fest  that  the  Committee  should,  in  the 
rst  place,  go  through  the  Bill  without 
taking  evidence ;  and  if  they  should 
afterwards  think  it  advisable  to  take 
evidence,  he  would  have  no  objection  to 
the  Eeference  being  enlcurged  to  enable 
them  to  do  so. 

FACTORY  LEGISLATION  (INDIA). 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  the  In- 
dian G-overnment  has  yet  decided  to  in- 
troduce Factory  legislation  into  India  ; 
and,  if  he  is  yet  prepared  to  lay  upon  the 
Table  the  Report  that  was  obtained  as  to 
the  condition  of  the  Factories  in  India  ? 

Me.  E.  stanhope  :  Sir,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that  we  do  not  yet  know  the  de- 
cision to  which  the  Government  of  India 
has  come  upon  this  subject ;  but  a  Bill  is 
certainly  under  their  consideration.  The 
only  Report  we  have  at  present  is  one 
of  July,  1875.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
probably  better  to  await  more  recent  in- 
formation before  laying  any  Papers  on 
the  Table. 

THE  SLAVE  TRADE  IN  THE  RED  SEA. 

QUESTION. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
If  there  have  been  any  recent  negotia- 
tions with  Turkey  on  the  subject  of 
Slavery  in  the  Red  Sea,  and  what  is 
the  present  footing  of  that  question  ? 

Ma.  BOURKE:  Sir,  a  despatch, 
dated  the  3rd  of  February,  has  been  re- 
ceived from  Her  Majesty  s  Ambassador 
at  Constantinople,  reporting  that  the 
draft  of  the  Anti-Slave  Trade  Treaty 
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vhich  was  eubmitted  to  the  Forte  last 
Bummer  has  passed  the  Council  of 
Minietere,  and  that  Caratheodori  Fosha 
has  been  instructed  at  once  to  ent«r  into 
ne^tiations  with  the  British  Bepresen- 
tative  for  its  conclusion. 


FINANCE— EXCHEQUER  BONDS. 
QUESTION. 

Me.  WHITWELL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
Exchequer  Bondsfor  £2,750,000,  which 
become  payable  on  16th,  23rd,  and 
27th  of  March  next,  and  which  are 
enumerated  in  a  Paper  recently  laid 
upon  the  Table  of  the  House,  comprise 
the  whole  of  last  year's  deficiency  to  be 
provided  for  before  the  Slst  March 
next;  and,  whether  he  intendspayingthe 
bonds  off  out  of  the  surplus  income  of 
the  present  year  or  renewing  them  ;  and, 
if  the  latter,  for  how  long  ? 

The  chancellor  of  thp  EXCHE- 
QUER :  Sir,  1  believe  there  will  be  no 
further  deficiency  disclosed  b;  the  Ap- 
propriation Accounts  to  be  provided  for 
this  year.  But  with  regard  to  the  more 
important  part  of  the  hon.  Gentleman's 
Question,  I  would,  with  his  permission, 
request  him  to  wait  two  or  three  days, 
when  I  shall  have  to  make  a  proposal 
to  the  House  with  regard  to  the  neces- 
sary provision  for  meeting  the  bonds 
whicli  are  in  question. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  asked  whether,  be- 
fore the  right  hon.  Gentleman  made  bis 
proposal,  a  Statement  of  the  Supple- 
mentary Expenditure  for  the  present 
year  would  have  been  laid  on  the 
Table  P 

The  CHANCELLOR  OFTHE  EXCHE- 
QUER, in  reply,  said,  he  hoped  he 
would  be  able  to  lay  on  the  Table  in  a 
few  days  a  Statement  with  regard  to 
some  of  the  Supplementary  Expenditure; 
but  he  was  not  sure  that  he  could  give 
a  complete  Statement. 


Colonel  NORTH  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  any  appli- 
cation has  been  made  to  confer  a  medal 
on  the  officers  and  men  who  composed 
the  expedition  to  Ferak  ? 


CoLOMEL  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said 
that,  SO  far  as  he  could  trace  the  matter, 
some  application  of  that  kind  was  made 
two  or  tnree  years  ago ;  but  the  service 
performed  atPerak  was  not  thought  to 
De  of  BO  important  a  nature  as  to  render 
it  the  subject  of  a  special  medal.  At  the 
same  time  there  was  some  hard  fighting; 
and  he  was,  therefore,  prepared  to  place 
himself  in  communication  with  the 
Colonial  and  the  India  Offices  with  the 
view  of  seeing  whether  the  medal  for 
frontier  service  could  not  be  so  extended 
as  to  include  a  special  clasp  fur  Ferak. 

DrVINITT  SCHOOL— THE  TJNIVEBSITy, 
DUBLIN.— QUESTION. 

Ma.  FLUNKET  asked  the  Chief  Se- 
cretary for  Ireland,  Whether  he  will  now 
state  what  course  the  Oovernmont  intend 
to  pursue  in  regard  to  the  recommenda- 
tions of  the  Royal  Commission  of  last 
year  relating  to  a  Divinity  School  in  the 
University  of  Dublin  ? 

Mr.  J.  LO WTHER,  in  niply,  said,  the 
matter  to  which  Iub  hun.  and  learned 
Friend  referred  was  one  involving  the 
greatest  consideration,  and  still  engaging 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  He 
hoped  shortly  to  announce  the  decision 
at  which  they  had  arrived. 

ORDERS    OF    TBE    DAY. 


PARLIAMENT— BUSINESS    OF    THE 

HOUSE. 
KEBOLCTION.      [adjourned   DEBATE.] 

Order  read,  for  resuming  Adjourned 
Debate  on  Amendment  proposed  to  the 
First  Resolution,  as  amended  [aoth 
February], 


aB  the  first  Ordtr  of  the  Day  on  a  Mon- 
day, Mr.  Spcakor  shall  laave  the  Chair  without 
putting  any  question. " 

And  which  Amendment  was. 

After    the   word    "  Monday,"   to   insert   tlio 
words  "  provided  there  he  not  on  the  Paper  any 


Debate  Temmti. 

Mr.    O'CONNOR    POWER:    Hon. 
Members   who    have    discuesed    these 
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Besolutions  at  some  length  have  in- 
curred an  amount  of  censure  which  it 
seems  to  me  is  entirely  undeserved. 
The  House  of  Commons  would  be  un- 
worthy of  its  name,  and  it  would  be 
false  to  its  character  as  the  Representa- 
tive Assembly  of  the  people,  if  it  did 
not  offer  a  determined  resistance  to  these 
despotic  and  reactionary  Resolutions. 
The  more  these  Resolutions  are  con- 
sidered, the  more  objectionable  they 
appear  to  independent  Members  on  both 
Bides  of  the  House.  We  were  told  at 
first  that  the  Resolutions  had  nothing 
to  do  with  obstruction ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  for  North  Warwickshire  (Mr. 
Newdegate\  who  loves  to  persecute 
opinion,  religious  or  political,  when  it 
differs  from  his  own,  declared  the  real 
motive  of  these  restrictive  proposals. 
By  the  first  Resolution  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  would  push  us  at  once 
into  Committee  when  Supply  is  down; 
and  when  he  gets  us  into  Committee, 
without  any  previous  discussion,  he  will 
then  still  further  restrict  our  freedom 
of  debate ;  and  yet  we  are  told,  in  the 
blandest  possible  manner,  that  all  this 
will  facilitate  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates. If  you  want  to  facilitate  the 
discussion  of  the  Estimates,  why  do  you 
propose,  in  the  second  Resolution,  to 
gag  Members  in  Committee,  to  limit 
their  freedom  of  speech,  and  restrict 
their  right  of  taking  divisions  ?  While 
many  plausible  excuses  are  put  forward 
for  these  proposed  alterations  in  the 
Rules,  the  principal  argument  urged  in 
their  favour  is  that  they  will  facilitate 
the  despatch  of  Public  Business.  Now, 
this  is  the  one  important  point  which  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  and  those 
who  have  spoken  on  his  side  of  the 
question,  have,  I  venture  to  say,  entirely 
failed  to  prove.  The  hon.  Member  for 
North  Warwickshire  says  the  time  has 
come  when  something  must  be  done  to 
maintain  the  dignity  of  Parliament.  I 
quite  agree  with  him ;  but  when  he 
suggests  that  the  House  of  Commons 
shall  put  on  a  straight  jacket  and  wear 
a  strong  chain,  held  in  the  hands  of  the 
Executive,  in  order  to  look  dignified  and 
respectable,  I  fail  to  appreciate  the  force 
of  his  reasoning.  If  the  House  were 
capable  of  that,  it  would  be  capable  of 
sacrificing  at  once  both  its  character  and 
dignity ;  and  no  one  ought  to  be  sur- 
prised, therefore,  at  the  opposition  which 
the  House  has  given  to  tnese  very  ob- 

Mr,  0'  Connor  Power 


noxious   Resolutions.    The  right   hon. 
Gentleman  the    Member  for  Sandwich 
(Mr.    Knatchbull-Hugessen)    has     dis- 
tinguished himself  among  the  champions 
of  Parliamentary  coercion  on  this  side 
of  the  House ;  and  he  asked  us  the  other 
night  to  consider  what  was  the  complaint 
of  the  country  against  the  House,  and 
he  told  us  that  it  was  that  the  House 
was  unequal  to  its  work,  and  unable  to 
get  through  the  legislation  urgently  de- 
manded.    The  country  has  certainly  a 
right  to  complain  of  the  deadlock    in 
legislation ;    but  I  venture  to  contend 
that  the  remedy  which  has  found  favour 
with    the    right    hon.   Gentleman   will 
aggravate  the  disease  instead  of  remov- 
ing it.     If  you  stifle  the  expression  of 
populcu:  wants  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
where  shall  they  find  utterance?    You 
may  say  these  Resolutions  do  not  go  so 
far  as  that.     But,  remember,  they  lead 
the  way  in  that  direction,  and  the  ex- 
perience of  all  history  shows  that  if  en- 
croachments of  this  kind  are  not  sternly 
resisted  at  the  outset,  they  will  be  re- 
peated ag^in  and  again,  and  they  will 
find  you  on  each  successive  occasion  less 
able  to  repel  them,  until  finally  ^'ou  are 
obliged  to  succumb  without  raising  a 
murmur  of  opposition.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    the    Member    for    Chester 
(Mr.  Dodson),  who  has  been  referred  to 
as  a  high  authority  on  the  Business  of 
Parliament,  told  us  he  had  endeavoured 
to  induce  the  House  to  part  with  some 
of  its  work.     I  regret  very  much  that 
his   efforts  in  that  direction  were  not 
successful.     He  was  then  on  the  right 
track,  and  pursuing  a  more  statesman- 
like course  than  he  is  now  pursuing  in 
lending  his  support,  however  cautiously, 
to  the  proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.     There  are    only   two    ra- 
tional courses,  by  either  of  which  the 
difficulties  of  the  House  can  be  removed. 
You  must  either  so  enlarge  the  powers 
of  local  government  as  to  give  Home 
Rule  to  Ireland  for  Irish  afiairs,  Home 
Rule  to  Scotland  for  Scottish  affairs,  and 
Home  Rule  to    England    for    English 
affairs,   while  at  the  same  time  main- 
taining the  Imperial  Parliament  in  all 
its  strength  and  integrity  for  carrying 
on  the  government  of  the  Empire,  and 
for  the  transaction  of  all  Imperial  af- 
fairs ;  or,  taking  the  Representatives  of 
the  three  nationalities  as  they  are  in 
this   House,   you  must  assign  to  each 
national  section  respectively  the  legisla- 
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tion  affecting  the  country  which  each 
represents.  With  the  continued  accu- 
mulation of  work  you  must  introduce 
the  principle  of  the  division  of  labour, 
or  get  rid  of  such  portions  of  the  work 
as  you  are  uuable  to  perform.  The 
latter  is  by  far  the  more  sensible  course 
to  adopt;  and  I  assert,  emphatically, 
that  this  House  is  utterly  incompetent 
to  legislate  satisfactorily  for  the  internal 
yvants  of  the  three  Kingdoms,  besides 
grappling  with  the  multitude  of  affairs 
comprehended  in  the  management  of  a 
vast  and  widely-extended  Empire.  One 
day  the  House  is  summoned  to  discuss 
a  question  of  high  Imperial  interest,  on 
another  to  debate  the  merits  of  a  Turn- 
pike Bill — or,  as  somebody  said  a  few 
days  ago,  a  road  across  Hyde  Park ; 
but  no  one  has  undertaken  to  show  why 
Parliament  should  stoop  to  questions  of 
t)»is  description.  What  should  I,  as  an 
Irish  Member,  know  about  the  merits  of 
the  Scotch  Roads  and  Bridges  Bill,  and 
why  should  I  be  obliged  to  master  its 
details  to  the  possible  neglect  of  matters 
in  which  my  constituents  take  a  deeper 
interest?  Why,  on  the  other  hand, 
should  Englishmen  and  Scotchmen  in- 
sist on  having  a  voice  in  deciding  the 
merits  of  Irish  Water  Bills,  Gas  Bills, 
and  Railway  Bills?  These  are  plain 
questions  and  urgent  questions  which 
the  Select  Committee  on  Public  Business 
seems  to  have  entirely  ignored  ;  but  they 
are  important  questions  which  will  one 
day  force  themselves  on  the  attention  of 
statesmen,  and  demand  recognition  and 
settlement.  You  have  sanctioned  a 
policy  which  is  extending  the  Empire 
every  day  and  adding  to  your  tremen- 
dous responsibilities.  But  domestic  af- 
fairs are  not  less  pressing  on  that  ac- 
count. They  are  constantly  growing 
with  the  growth  of  modern  civilization. 
There  is  now  a  school  in  every  village, 
and  the  land  is  dotted  with  libraries  and 
reading-rooms,  like  oases  in  the  desert, 
where  the  people  resort  to  drink  of 
the  fountain  of  knowledge.  There  is 
education,  and.  information,  and  en- 
lightenment everywhere,  accompanied 
by  discussion ;  and  the  consequence  is 
that  a  thousand  new  problems  of  social, 
industrial,  and  political  interest  spring 
up  every  year  which  demand  the  con- 
sideration of  the  highest  statesmanship. 
Looking  at  the  condition  of  Germany 
and  other  countries,  it  must  come  home 
to     the    mind     of     every    thoughtful 


man  that  some  of  the  questions  of  the 
day,  to  which  I  allude,  are  questions 
which  it  would  be  dangerous  to  ignore. 
The  transformation  which  the  work  of 
Parliament  has  undergone  has  been  well 
described  by  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Newcastle-on-Tyne  (Mr.  J.  Co  wen), 
and  the  evils  of  which  he  complains 
arise  from  the  tendency  to  centralization, 
which  has  been  growing  stronger  and 
stronger  every  year,  and  which  the  pre- 
sent Executive  has  forced  to  a  point 
whi(?h  is  simply  intolerable.  It  flatters 
the  vanity  of  the  House  to  assure  it  that 
when  local  institutions  are  brought  under 
the  control  of  the  Government  they  will 
be  under  the  control  of  Parliament 
also ;  and  that,  as  the  people  con- 
trol the  House  of  Commons,  they  will 
always  rule,  no  matter  who  may  govern 
Statements  of  this  kind  were  put  forward 
in  support  of  the  Prisons  Bill ;  but 
nothing  could  be  more  delusive.  The 
prisons  were  handed  over  to  the  Govern- 
ment. But  does  any  unoflBcial  Member 
of  this  House  imagine  that  any  word  or 
act  of  his  will  influence  prison  discipline 
or  prison  management  ?  No ;  it  was  the 
officials  of  the  Home  Office,  and  not  the 
Members  of  this  House,  who  obtained 
control  of  the  prisons  when  you  central- 
ized the  prison  system.  They  will  take 
care  to  capture  each  new  Home  Secre- 
tary, and  bind  him  hand-and-foot  with 
the  red  tape  of  their  system;  and  the 
same  thing  happens  in  each  of  the  other 
Departments.  The  Minister  presiding 
over  each  is  in  the  hands  of  his  own 
officials.  By-and-bye,  when  these  evils 
shall  accumulate  beyond  endurance,  the 
people  will  cry  out,  not  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Government  or  the 
tyranny  of  Parliament,  but  against  the 
tyranny  of  confederated  officials,  against 
tlie  tyranny  of  an  odious  bureaucracy, 
which  is  the  most  hateful  tyranny  of  all. 
Surely  it  is  time  to  make  a  stand  against 
centralization,  if  local  liberty  and  local 
power  are  not  to  be  entirely  surrendered. 
The  necessity  of  doing  something  to  fa- 
cilitate Public  Business  appears  to  be 
a  sufficient  argument  with  some  hon. 
Gentlemen  in  favour  of  these  Resolu- 
tions ;  but  if  you  are  to  go  on  tightening 
your  Rules,  and  increasing  your  Busi- 
ness, the  logical  conclusion  of  your  action 
will  be  a  despotism  which  will  dispense 
with  Constitutional  liberty  and  Parlia- 
mentary institutions.  It  will  certainly 
be  something  like  the  irony  of  fate,  or 
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poetical  yengeance,  if  this  House^  whicli 
has  often  used  its  power  to  destroy  the 
liberty  of  many  nations,  should,  as  a 
necessity  of  its  policy,  end  by  destroying 
its  own.  It  is  not,  perhaps,  from  an 
Irish  E^presentative  whose  country  has 
felt  the  tyranny  of  your  sway  that  you 
should  receive  warning  of  such  a  pos- 
sible catastrophe  ;  and  I  will  conclude  by 
declaring  that,  as  a  friend  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  popular  rights,  I,  for  one, 
will  consent  to  no  part  of  the  coercion 
code  which  the  Minister  has  attempted 
to  fasten  upon  the  House. 

Mr.  BERESFOED  HOPE  believed 
that  the  House  was  generally  of  opinion 
that  they  should  arrive  at  some  com- 
promise on  this  question,  and  proceed 
to  that  very  interesting  and  important 
topic — the  future  of  the  British  Army. 
When  his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  in  a  friendly 
and  generous  spirit,  acc^epted  the  com- 
promise of  his  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot),  he  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope) 
ventured  to  point  out  reasons  why  he 
thought  it  was  not  sufficient.  There  were 
certain  evils  which  were  inherent  in  it 
which  were  not  so  conspicuous  in  the 
proposition  of  1876.  Under  the  Eule  of 
1872  there  would  be  much  more  tempta- 
tion than  under  that  of  1876  to  heap 
the  Notice  Papers  on  first  Supply  nights 
with  Motions  which  might  be  raised  so 
as  to  prevent  the  Minister  in  charge  of 
the  Estimates  from  making  his  State- 
ment till  after  the  dinner-hour,  when 
the  House  was  in  a  state  of  exhausted 
collapse.  In  contrast  to  this,  the  expe- 
dient which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer suggested  in  examining  Mr. 
Speaker  before  the  Committee,  and  which 
Mr.  Speaker  in  his  evidence  unmistak- 
ably supported,  and  of  which  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  also  most  strongly 
approved,  was  that  the  Minister  in 
charge  of  the  Estimates  should  make  his 
Statement  on  the  Motion  that  the  Speaker 
should  leave  the  Chair.  He  would  make 
his  Statement  in  face  of  the  Amend- 
ments on  the  Paper,  and  could  therefore 
traverse  and  answer  a  great  many  of 
them  by  anticipation.  If  that  were  done, 
and  the  Eesolution  of  1^76  adopted, 
the  Government  would  gain  consider- 
able advantage,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
no  hon.  Members  would  he  stopped 
from  the  right  of  stating  a  grievance 
before  Supply,      The  rationale  of  the 
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present  system  was  that  the  House 
being  already  in  Committee  of  Supply 
the  Minister  stated  the  reasons  of  the 
Vote  for  which  he  asked.  The  ra- 
tionale of  the  one  which  he  proposed 
was  that  the  Minister  gave  his  reasons 
for  going  into  a  Committee  of  Supply- 
by  a  general  sketch  of  what  would  be 
asked  for  when  that  Committee  was  set 
up.  If,  therefore,  his  right  hon.  Friend 
would  take  the  framework,  of  the  Ee- 
solution of  1876,  modified  by  that  other 
reform  which  he  himself  originally 
suggested,  of  allowing  the  Minister  to 
make  his  Statement  on  the  Motion  that 
the  Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair,  ho 
believed  that  it  would  meet  the  general 
wish  of  the  House. 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  was  anxious  to  ag^ee  to 
a  compromise  in  order  to  cut  short  the 
protracted  discussion,  and  with  that 
view  he  had  already  accepted  certain 
Amendments  to  his  Eesolution ;  and  he 
thought  that  the  compromise  he  had  so 
offered  was  quite  sufficient.  He  was  not, 
therefore,  prepared  to  accept  the  addi- 
tional Amendments  suggested.  He  could 
only  repeat  now  what  he  had  said  on 
one  or  two  previous  occasions.  They 
had  discussed  the  matter  very  fully,  and 
as  far  as  the  technical  question  of  the 
alteration  of  the  Eules  was  concerned 
the  argument  had  been  exhausted.  He 
admitted,  of  course,  that  the  larger  and 
wider  questions  raised  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Mayo  (Mr.  O'Connor  Power) 
would  require,  and  indeed  they  deserved, 
larger  and  fuller  examination  ;  but  they 
did  not  arise  upon  this  technical  ques- 
tion, and  the  House  would  hardly  think 
it  convenient  to  go  into  them.  He  hoped, 
therefore,  the  hon.  Member  would  not 
think  him  discourteous  in  declining  to 
follow  him.  The  present  Eesolution  dealt 
with  the  question  of  the  best  way  of  so 
arranging  the  details  of  the  Orders  as  to 
give  the  best  facilities  for  pursuing 
Business  with  decent  rapidity,  and,  at 
the  same  time,  without  unduly  fettering 
the  rights  and  liberties  of  the  House. 
Of  course,  hon.  Members  would  under- 
stand that  it  was  impossible  to  have  any 
Eules  that  would  not  in  some  way  fetter 
the  liberty  which  was  the  natural  privi- 
lege of  every  man  in  this  country.  Even 
the  Eule  that  they  must  not^speak  twice 
on  the  same  subject  might  be  said  to 
fetter  the  liberty  of  every  man  to  speak 
when  he  liked.    The  <juestion  before  the 
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House  had  been  carefully  considered,  I 
not  only  in  this  debate  and  in  the  Com- 
mittee which  sat  last  year,  but  also  in 
former  years.  On  the  whole,  he  thought 
the  [Resolution  which  he  had  proposed, 
with  the  Amendments  which  he  had  al- 
ready accepted,  and  which  were  very 
considerable,  would  be  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable arrangement  and  one  which  they 
might  work  upon.  It  was  pretty  much 
the  arrangement  that  was  adopted  in 
1872  and  1873  ;  and  while  carrying  out 
the  proposal  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  West  Sussex 
(Sir  Walter  W.  Barttelot),  and  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dewsbury  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Simon),  it  would  not  infringe 
the  liberty  of  anyone.  What  he  hoped 
was  that  now,  after  so  much  discussion, 
the  House  would  be  allowed  to  come  to 
a  conclusion.  They  would  first  divide 
on  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Glasgow,  and  if  he  was  successful, 
the  Rule  would  be  adopted  in  that  form. 
If  ho  failed,  then  he  (the  Chancellor  of 
tlio  Exchequer)  was  prepared  to  adopt 
either  the  Amendment  which  stood  in 
tlie  name  of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber for  West  Sussex  or  that  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Dewsbury.  The 
Business  on  the  Paper  was  important 
and  interesting,  and  there  would  be  a 
good  deal  of  disappointment  felt  if  the 
Army  Estimates  were  to  be  put  oflP. 
His  proposal  was  that  if  they  should 
come  to  a  vote  at  an  early  hour  on 
the  first  Resolution,  he  would  not 
ask  the  House  to  take  the  other  Re- 
solutions into  consideration  at  present ; 
but  they  might  stand  over  for  another 
time. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
was  sorry  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  re- 
fused to  surrender  the  point,  and  would 
remind  him  that  if  he  wished  to  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  the  Army  Esti- 
mates at  once,  the  only  way  of  succeed- 
ing in  his  desire  was  to  accept  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  further  compromise.  He 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  would  move  to 
add  the  words  **  or  Notice"  to  the 
Amendment  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Mem))er  for  Glasgow  (Mr.  Anderson),  in 
order  that  questions  requiring  some  ex- 
])lanation  might  be  put  and  debated 
before  Supply. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  to  insert,  after  the 
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word   "Amendment,"    the  words   "or 
Notice."— (iSir  Charles  IV.  Dilke.) 

Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words 
*  or  Notice '  be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  willingly 
accepted  the  addition  proposed  by  his 
hon.  Friend.  He  was  also  sorry  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  not  able  to 
accept  his  Amendment,  because  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  put  himself  in  the  pecu- 
liar position  of  going  back  to  the  Liberal 
Resolutions  of  1872,  instead  of  to  his 
own  in  1876.  It  was  quite  clear,  if  the 
1872  Rule  were  adopted,  irrelevant  No- 
tices would  be  piled  up  on  Monday 
nights,  and  that  was  exactly  what  the 
House  wished  to  avoid. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
thought  it  would  be  more  convenient 
to  take  the  sense  of  the  House  on  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope).  He  hoped,  therefore,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Glasgow  would  withdraw 
his  Amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  thouglit 
the  Government  must  have  had  some 
other  object  in  view  when  they  refused 
the  reasonable  compromise  which  had 
been  off*ered.  They  were  all  equally  in- 
terested with  the  Government  in  the 
proper  conduct  of  the  Public  Business ; 
but  they  could  not  be  silenced  by  the 
statements  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, which  were  not  arguments ; 
and  he  protested  against  the  sic  volo  sic 
juheo  style  in  which  the  riglit  lion.  Gen- 
tleman was  treating  the  House. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  said,  he  would 
withdraw  his  Amendment  in  deference 
to  the  appeal  of  the  noble  Lord  (the 
Marquess  of  Hartington).  The  sense  of 
the  House  would  be  taken  distinctly  on 
the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope),  which  practically  was  the  same 
as  his  own. 

Amendment  to  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment, and  Original  Amendment,  by 
leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE,  in 
moving,  as  an  Amendment,  to  insert 
after  the  word  "  shall,"  the  words  '*  ex- 
cept on  first  going  into  Committee  on  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  or  Civil  Service 
Estimates  respectively,"  said,  that  its 
object  was  to  allow  Amendments,  whe- 
ther relevant  or  not  to  the  Estimates,  to 
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\}\}  brought  forward  on  the  first  night 
that  thoy  were  phiced  on  tho  Paper.  Tn 
consequence  of  the  appeal  made  on  a 
former  evening  by  the  noble  Marquess 
the  Loader  of  the  Opposition,  he  would 
not  move  it,  unless  the  House  wished  it. 
At  ]>rosent  he  asked  leave  to  withdraw 
it.     ["No,  no  I"] 

Amendment  proposed, 

After  the  word  "shall,'*  in  line  3,  of  the  First 
Resolution,  to  insert  the  words  *'  except  on  first 
^oin^  into  CoinniittCH*  on  the  ordinary  Army, 
Navv,  or  Civil  Service  Estimates  respective! v." 
—{Sir  Charles  W.  Dilkr.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  lie  must  really 
appt»al  to  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  as  to  whe- 
ther it  was  his  determination  to  main- 
tain the  attitude  of  adhering  to  the  Rule 
of  1872  in  preference  to  that  of  1876? 
Ho  thought  tlie  right  hon.  Gentleman 
might  save  a  great  deal  of  time,  and 
might  enable  the  House  to  proceed  to  a 
consideration  of  the  Army  Estimates,  if, 
in  deference  to  what  was  undoubtedly 
the  feeling  of  a  considerable  secticm  of 
the  Opposition,  ho  agreed  to  accept  the 
principle  of  the  latter  Rule.  The  prin- 
ciple of  the  Rule  of  1876  had  the  sanc- 
tion which  experience  always  gave ; 
but,  according  to  tho  evidence  given  be- 
fore the  Select  Committee,  the  Rule  of 
1872  had  been  tried  and  found  wanting. 
It  was  proposed  by  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment of  the  day,  and  was  strenuously 
resisted  bv  the  whole  of  the  then  Con- 
eerv'ative  Oppositi(»n  (including  the  pre- 
sent Leader  of  the  House),  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  present  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  (Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson),  who  seemed  to  have  a  singu- 
lar prescience  that  the  Rule  would  not 
work,  and  who  voted  in  favour  of  in- 
quiry and  examination  into  the  whole 
question,  before  tho  House  ventured  to 
adopt  so  startling  an  alteration.  He 
(Mr.  Parnell)  fully  admitted  that  this  was 
a  two-edged  weapon,  and  that  it  cut 
both  ways.  Still,  he  thought  he  might 
ask  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
whether  it  was  really  worth  his  while  to 
perpetuate  a  struggle  of  this  kind  ?  No 
doubt,  tho  right  hon.  Gentleman  might 
have  entered  into  a  very  accurate  mathe- 
matical calculation  as  to  the  amount  of 
time  which  ho  might  save  by  persisting 
in  his  present  course  of   action.     He 
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might  have  seen  that  there  was  a   pros- 
pect, if  but  a  bare  one,  of  g-etting*  his 
first   Resolution   carried   that    evening; 
and  he  might  have  thought  that  with 
thnt  Resolution  adopted,  and   beconiinp 
a   Sessional   Order   of   the   Houso,     he 
might  by  that  means  gain  sufficient  time 
during  the  rest  of  the  Session  to   make 
up  for  the  loss  of  one  evening:.     T^ut  he 
(Mr.  Parnell}  would  ask  the  House  whe- 
ther  that  was   either  a   sensible    or  a 
statesmanlike  view  for  a  Government  to 
take'who  were  intrusted  with  such  great 
responsibilities,   and  that,  too,  in  con- 
nection   with    a    proposal    which     cut 
directly  at  the  root  of  a  Constitutional 
principle?  No  doubt,  the  Members  of  the 
Government  might  say  to  themselves — 
"Our  positicm  is  very  powerful.  We  may 
occupy  our  seats  here  for  years  to  come. 
There    is  no   sign  of  cohesion    in    the 
Opposition,  and  there  is  no  prospect  of 
our  rivals  being  in  power."     But.  aft»-r 
all,  things  did  sometimes  alter.    Sudden 
changes  did  occur.     Great  Powers  had 
fallen   in   a  moment.      Napoleon   TIL 
appeared  to  have  an  assured  mainten- 
ance of  his  position  for  years  to   come ; 
but  he  fell  suddenly,  and  although  lie 
(Mr.  Parnell)  did  not  suppose  that  the 
Zulu  King  would  be  able  to  bring  about 
a  catastrophe   of  a   similar  description, 
which  woxild  compel  the  Chancellor  of 
tlie  Exchequer  to  fly  from  his  capital, 
no  one  knew  what  foreign  complications 
might  arise,   or   when    the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  might  have  to  vacate  his  pre- 
sent high  position.     The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  could  not  hope  to   make 
the  Rule  of  1 S72  a  Standing  Order  that 
evening;  and    he   (Mr.    Paniell)    must 
really  ask  him  whether  it  was  worth  his 
while  to  keep  alive  an  element  of  con- 
tention of  this  description,  and  to  face  a 
renewal  of  the  difficulties  which  had  al- 
ready risen  in  the  House  during  the  last 
eight  or  nine  days?     He  did  not  wish  it 
to  be  said  that  by  any  conduct    on  his 
part  the  privileges  of  the  English  Par- 
liament  were   being  diminished.     Tho 
House  of  Commons  had  a  great  history, 
and    although    Irish    Members    might 
think  their  country  had  been  injured  by 
the  necessity  of  having  to  seek  justice 
in  an  English  liCgislature,  they  could 
not  look  back  upon  that  history  without 
feelings   of  some  reverence  for  it,   and 
for  the  exertions  of  the  men  who  had 
raised  the  House  to  tho  position  which 
it  now  occupied.     But  what  were  the 
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Oovemment  now  propoBingto  do?  They 
were  going  to  drive  a  nail  into  the  work 
of  their  anceBtora— men  who  won  their 
liberties  and  who  fought  for  them.  It 
remained  for  the  despised  Iriah  Mem- 
bers to  insist  upOQ  preserving  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  the  House.  No  equi- 
valent would  be  gained  by  the  Govern- 
ment for  the  loss  which  would  be  sus- 
tained in  other  directions  were  their 
proposal  to  be  accepted. 

Ms.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Farnell)  had 
appealed  to  him  (Mr.  Newdegate)  as 
due  who  had  had,  for  a  long  time,  the 
honour  of  a  seat  in  the  House.  The 
hoa.  Qentleman  had  spoken  in  support 
of  the  principle  of  the  Eule  of  1876  ; 
but  it  was  to  be  hoped  he  would  come 
to  see,  by  degrees,  that  it  would  be 
neither  for  the  advantage  of  the  House, 
nor  of  the  country,  that  the  course 
which  he  recommended  should  be  fol- 
lowed. The  Resolution  of  1872  was 
certainly  to  be  preferred  to  that  of 
1676;  or,  rather,  the  Hubstaoce  of  the 
one  was  to  be  preferred  to  the  substance 
of  the  other.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  had  laid  great  stress  upon  the 
ancient  privileges  of  the  House.  Those 
privilcBies  had  been  asserted  quite  at 
much  by  the  forbearance  of  hon.  Gan- 
tlemen  as  by  their  exacting  the  full 
extent  of  their  rights ;  and  what  he  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  Lad  seen  convinced  him 
that,  under  the  Resolution  of  1872,  the 
practical  Business  of  the  House  had 
been  much  more  smoothly  conducted 
than  under  the  Resolution  of  1876.  II 
hon.  Members  would  but  recall  what 
took  place  between  those  years — -1872 
and  1876 — and  compare  the  course  ol 
Business  during  the  Sessions  between 
those  dates  with  what  had  occurred 
since  1876,  they,  he  thought,  must  eoim.. 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  House  haii 
been  able  to  perform  its  duties  better 
in  every  sense,  between  1872  and  1876. 
than  it  had  been  able  to  do  since. 
Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Mr.  BERE8F0ED  HOPE  said,  he 
now  desired  to  move  the  Amendment 
which  stood  in  bis  name  on  the  Paper. 
The  proposal  which  he  submitted  to  the 
House  was  in  the  following  terms : — 

"To  add  at  the  end  of  the  ChancoUor  of  thi 
Exchequer's  first  Resolation, '  except  an  Amend- 
ment relative  to  the  Class  of  Estimates  whicL 
has  lieen  set  down  for  consideration  on  that  day 
be  moved,  in  which  ease  Mr.  Bpoaker  Bhall  fr 


bound  to  propoae  the  anoBtion  in  reaped  of  such 
Amendment;  Proviiied  alwaj-s.  That  the  Mem- 
ber o£  the  Govemmeot  who  propoaca  to  move 
the  EBtimatee  upon  that  day  amy  make  his 
:rtatoment  with  Sir.  Speaker  in  the  Chair,'  " 

No  doubt,  the  first  portion  of  his  Amend- 
ment had  been  alreadydiscu«sed;  but  the 
second  part  of  it  imported,  as  he  thought, 
a  very  beneficial  colouring  into  the  whole 
matter.  He  had  already  touched  on  the 
question,  and  he  was  rather  disappointed 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  taken  no  notice  of  what  he  had  been 
urging.  The  object  of  that  second  por- 
tion was  to  enable  a  Minister,  charged 
with  the  duty  of  giving  a  Statement  to 
the  House  as  to  certain  Estimates,  to 
make  that  Statement  while  the  Speaker 
was  in  the  Chair.  He  had  been  very 
much  disappointed  to  find  that,  in  the 
remarks  wnich  were  made  a  short  time 

g deviously  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
xchequer,  hia  rigbt  hon.  Friend  en- 
tirely passed  over  the  appeal  which  be 
had  made  to  him  in  reference  to  this 
subject ;  and  he  must  again  endea- 
vour to  impress  its  importance  upon  the 
House  and  upou  the  Government.  Tho 
proposal  which  he  now  made  not  only 
rested  upon  the  recommendation  of  very 
high  authorities,  but  it  would  be  at- 
tended with  obvious  advantages  in  facili- 
tating that  despatch  of  Business,  which 
it  was  the  object  of  the  Resolutions  of 
the  Government  to  promote.  It  would 
enable  a  Minister  to  rise  and  make  hie 
Statement  about  5  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, when  the  House  was  full,  when 
the  Minister  himself  was  fresh,  and 
when  the  Statement  would  ho  delivered 
in  time  for  post  and  telegraph.  By 
adopting  the  proposal  which  he  urged 
upon  the  attention  of  the  Government, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  would 
get  rid  of  the  scandal  of  a  hungry  Minis- 
ter making  an  important  speech  in  an 
almost  empty  House  at  9  or  10  o'clock  ; 
and  that,  in  his  opinion,  ought  to  more 
than  compensate  the  Government  for 
anything  they  might  give  up  by  agreeing 
to  accept  hia  proposal.  Hon.  Members 
might  put  the  matter  to  the  most  prac- 
tical test  by  considering  what  would 
have  been  their  own  exiwrienco  that 
very  night  if  the  House  were  doing  and 
not  talking  of  Business,  and  if  his  pro- 
posal had  been  in  operation.  Long  bo- 
fore  the  hour  on  which  he  liinisclf  waa 
at  that  time  speaking  the  Minister  for 
War  would  have  been  able  to  make  MIm 
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Statement,  instead  of  having,  either 
under  the  old  Rule,  or  that  of  1872 — it 
being  a  Monday  and  the  first  night  of 
the  Army  Estimates — to  wait  till  a  series 
of  Amendments  had  been  disposed  of, 
and  either  get  up  at  some  late  hour,  or 
be  altogether  thrown  over  for  the  night. 
He  appealed  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  led  their  deliberaticms  to  give 
peace  and  contentment  to  the  House  by 
agreeing  to  a  proposition  which  would 
not  only  facilitate  the  despatch  of  Busi- 
ness, but  afford  an  additional  privilege 
to  Ministers  themselves. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Resolution,  to  add  the 
words  **  except  an  Amendment  relative  to  the 
Class  of  Estimat^^  which  has  been  set  down  for 
consideration  on  that  day  bo  moved,  in  which 
case  Mr.  Speaker  shall  bo  bound  to  projwse  the 
question  in  respect  of  such  Amendment :  Pro- 
vided always.  That  the  Member  of  the  Govern- 
ment who  proposes  to  move  the  Estimates  upon 
that  day  may  make  his  statement  with  Mr. 
Speaker  in  the  Chair." — {Mr.  heresford  Hope.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

The  CHANCELLOK  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE.  said,  he  was  not  insensible  to 
the  value  of  the  Proviso  which  his  hon. 
Friend  who  had  just  spoken  (Mr.  Beres- 
ford  Hope)  proposed  to  attach  to  his 
Amendment.  No  doubt,  on  the  first  oc- 
casion of  bringing  forward  the  Army 
and  Navy  Estimates,  that  Proviso  would 
be  of  great  convenience,  and  would  faci- 
litate the  Business  of  the  House.  That, 
however,  was  not  the  point  which  they 
bad  now  to  consider.  The  question 
which  had  been  raised,  and  with  which 
the  House  had  to  deal,  was  as  to  how 
they  were  to  conduct  the  Business 
during  the  whole  of  the  Session  upon 
questions  of  Supply.  According  to  the 
proposal  of  his  hon.  Friend,  all  through 
the  Session,  whenever  Supply  was  put 
down,  it  would  be  competent  for  hon. 
Members  to  bring .  forward  Motions  re- 
lative to  the  class  of  Estimates  sot  down 
for  consideration ;  but  it  was  obviously 
very  difficult  to  say — and  this  was  one 
of  the  great  objections  to  the  working 
of  the  Rule  of  1876 — what  Amendments 
were  or  were  not  relative  to  the  class  of 
Estimates  so  set  down.  By  a  little  in- 
genuity a  very  large  number  of  Amend- 
ments might  be  brought  within  that 
term — such,  for  instance,  as  the  condi- 
tions under  which  Kew  Gardens  should 
be  open  to  the  public.    Now,  what  he 

Mr.  Bereeford  Hope 


desired  was  to  secure  certainty  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Estimates,  so  that  the 
time  of  the  House  should  not  be  wasted  ; 
and  he  hoped,  therefore,  the  House 
would  at  once  come  to  a  division,  and 
not  go  again  over  the  arguments  which 
had  been  so  repeatedly  urged. 

Mr.  SYNAN  said,  he  could  not  un- 
derstand on  what  possible  ground  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  could  ob- 
ject to  the  use  of  the  word  **  relative  " 
in  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  (Mr. 
Beresford  Hope],  as  that  word  occurred 
in  all  the  Amendments  to  the  Eesolution, 
including  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir 
Walter  B.  Barttelot),  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  had  accepted. 
Surely,  either  the  Speaker  or  the  Chair- 
man of  Committees  would  be  competent 
to  decide  such  a  point,  when  they  wero 
asked  to  decide  the  question  as  to  whe- 
ther a  particular  Motion  was  in  Order. 
The  eflfect  of  adopting  the  Resolution  of 
the  Government  would  be  to  curtail  and 
narrow  the  rights  and  privileges -of  hon. 
Members  witliout  facilitating  the  de- 
spatch of  the  Business  of  the  House. 
The  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  the  University  of  Cambridge  facili- 
tated the  Business  of  the  House  without 
encroaching  on  those  rights,  and  he 
therefore  supported  it. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  ho 
could  not  see  that  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
had  yet  brought  forward  any  sound 
argument  in  favour  of  the  proposition 
which  he  had  submitted  to  the  House. 
Hon.  Members  must  retain  and  not  lose 
the  rights  and  privileges  they  at  present 
possessed. 

Mr.  PAGET  suggested  that  if  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  I'uiversity  of 
Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford  Hope)  would 
withdraw  his  Proviso,  which  seemed  to 
him  (Mr.  Paget)  to  rest  on  an  entirely 
difl'erent  ground  to  the  main  body  of 
the  Amendment,  it  would  be  easier  for 
the  House  to  come  to  a  clear  under- 
standing on  the  matter.  The  Amend- 
ment would  then  become  practically  the 
same  as  that  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter 
B.  Barttelot) ;  and  it  would,  in  that 
case,  better  recommend  itself  to  the 
adoption  of  the  House. 

Mr.  beresford  HOPE  said,  he 
could  not  consent  to  do  so,  as  the  with- 
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drawal  of  the  Proviso  would  spoil  the 
symmetry  of  the  system  embodied  in  his 
Amendment. 

The   Marquess  of    HARTINGTON 
'said,  he  entirely  agreed  with  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the   Exchequer  that  this  not 
very  large  question   had  been  debated 
as  much  as  it  could  be.     He  therefore 
should  not  have  said  anything  more  on 
the   subject   except    for    the   statement 
made  by  the   hon.  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.   Parnell),    who    had  said    that   he 
(the  Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  shown 
a   decided   preference   for   the  Rule  of 
1876  over  that  of   1872.*    He  did    not 
think  that  anyone  had  shown  any  pre- 
ference of  that  kind  except  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Oxford 
(8ir   William  Harcourt).     The  import- 
ance of  the  difference  between  them  had 
been   greatly  exaggerated ;    but   if  he 
had  a  preference  for  either  of  them,  it 
was  for  the  Resolution  of  1872,  under 
the  working  of  which  no  hon.  Member 
had  thought  himself  injured  by  being 
shut  out  or  excluded  from  bringing  any 
questi(m  to  which  he  attached  any  im- 
portance under  the  consideration  of  the 
House.     The  Rule  of  1872  was  not,  as 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  had  stated, 
abandoned  because  it  was  not  found  to 
work   well.     It   worked,    so   far   as   he 
knew,  perfectly  well,  and  without  pro- 
ducing any  complaint ;  but  it  was  aban- 
doned by  the  Government  during  the 
first  Session  of  their  existence,  because 
the  state  of  Business  was  such  that  they 
did  not  feel  the  necessity  for  its  con- 
tinuance   which    they    now    felt.     The 
suggestion   which   he   made   the   other 
night,  although  not  accepted  in  its  en- 
tirety   by    the    Government,    still,    he 
thought,    pointed  to  a  remedy  in  this 
matter.     If  the  Government  refused  to 
discuss  a  point  in  dispute  on  the  Esti- 
mates, a  Member  had  another  opportu- 
nity  of   bringing   forward   the   subject 
when  the  Resolutions  relating   to    the 
Estimates  were  reported  to  the  House. 
As   regarded   Kew   Gardens,    the  hon. 
Member  for  Galway  need  not  be  under 
any  alarm,  as  he  would  have  a  full  op- 
portunity of  raising  the  question  upon 
the  Motion  for  the  payment  of  the  salary 
of    the    officers.     He   should    certainly 
support  the  Ruje  of  1872  as  proposed 
by  the  Government. 
•  Mr.    PARNELL,   in   apology,    said, 
he  must  certainly  have  made  a  mistake 
if  he  had  said  that  the  noble  Lord  (the 


Marquess  of  Hartington)  had  ever  shown 
any  decided  preference  for  the  Rule  of 
1876  as  compared  with  that  of  1872  ; 
because  the  noble  Lord  had  never  shown 
any  decided  preference  for  anything  as 
compared  with  another. 

Question  put. 

The  HouBe  divided : — Ayes  79;  Noes 
191  :  Majority  112."  (Div.  List,  No.  20.) 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE,  who  had  an 
Amendment  upon  the  Paper,  to  add  the 
words — 

"  Unless  on  goinf^  into  Committee  an 
Amendment  be  moved  relevant  to  the  Votes 
to  be  considered  on  that  day,'* 

said,  after  the  vote  just  given  by  the 
House,  he  should  not  move  it. 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  said,  in 
that  case,  he  would  do  so,  with  the  ad- 
dition of  the  words  **  or  Question  asked  " 
after  the  word  **  moved,"  in  order  to 
draw  attention  to  a  subje(?t  which  had  not 
yet  been  sufficiently  discussed.  If  the 
Resolution  was  passed  as  it  now  stood, 
a  Member  would  have  no  opportunity 
of  calling  attention  to  a  subject,  or  of 
asking  a  que!?tion  on  any  matter,  how- 
ever relevant  it  might  be,  unless  he 
moved  a  definite  Resolution. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Resolution,  to  ad4 
the  words  **  unless  on  ^oing  into  Committed  an 
Amendment  be  movua  or  Question  asked  rele- 
vant to  the  Votes  to  be  considered  on  that  day.** 
—{Sir  Charles  Tf^.  Dilke.) 

Question  proposed,  *'  That  those  words 
be  there  adaed." 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  hoped  the  House 
would  very  gravely  pause  before  it 
adopted  the  Amendment.  One  of  the 
great  difficulties  at  the  present  time  was 
that  hon.  Members  called  attention  to 
subjects  without  giving  the  body  of  the 
House  any  opportunity  of  expressing 
their  opinion  thereon.  Such  a  vast  en- 
largement of  the  privilege  of  asking 
Questions  had  taken  place  of  late  years, 
that  he  thought  the  House  ought  to  be 
careful  before  it  granted  any  further  en- 
largement, or  how  it  permitted  a  Mem- 
ber to  draw  attention  to  a  subject,  and 
set  on  foot  a  discussion  which  might 
last  the  whole  evening,  without  the 
House  having  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing its  opinion  thereon. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
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fihire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  might  just  as 
well  say  that  no  Questions  should  be 
asked  at  half-past  4  o'clock;  that  was 
the  logical  conchision  of  his  argument. 

Mr.  RYLANDS:  I  am  rather  sur- 
prised that  the  hon.  Member  for  North 
Warwickshire  (Mr.  Newdegate)  should 
raise  an  objection  to  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Baronet,  because  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  course  hitherto  followed,  and 
which  has  been  found  of  great  conve- 
nience, by  giving  an  opportunity  for  dis- 
cussion on  a  Question  being  put  involving 
a  certain  amount  of  argument.  I  am 
quite  sure,  if  the  hon.  Member  (Mr. 
Newdegate)  will  recall  his  own  expe- 
rience, he  will  remember  that  conve- 
nience has  arisen  from  discussions  of 
that  character.  We  have  an  instance  at 
hand  at  the  present  moment  on  the  Mo- 
tion for  going  into  Committee  of  Supply 
this  evening.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  has  given 
Notice  that  he  will  call  attention  to  the 
subject  of  the  occupation  of  Cyprus,  and 
ask  certain  Questions.  I  happen  to  know 
that  my  hon.  Friend  does  not  intend  to 
bring  this  subject  on  to-night ;  but  I 
mention  it,  as  it  is  clearly  one  of  the  kind 
of  Questions  which,  with  g^eat  propriety, 
might  be  brought  forward  on  going  into 
Committee  of  Supply;  and  the  hon. 
Baronet  might  put  to  the  Government 
Questions  on  a  matter  of  great  public 
interest,  coupled  with  certain  statements, 
which  he  would  not  be  enabled  to  make 
at  the  Question  time  at  half-past  4  o'clock. 
But  I  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  appeal  to 
you  in  this  matter,  on  which  I  am  in- 
(;lined  to  hold  an  opinion  contrary  to 
that  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Chelsea. 
If  a  Notice  of  this  kind  had  been  put 
down  on  the  Paper,  a  Notice  relevant  to 
the  class  of  Estimates,  would  it  be  com- 
petent under  the  Amendment  of  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Baronet  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot),  for  the  hon.  Member  for  Chel- 
sea to  raine  the  question  without  abso- 
lutely putting  his  Notice  in  the  form  of 
an  Amendment?  Perhaps,  Sir,  if  you 
would  give  an  opinion  on  this  point,  it 
might  remove  the  necessity  of  altering 
the  words  of  the  Resolution  as  now  pro- 
posed, and  I  do  think  that  such  a  Notice 
should  be  permitted  under  the  Standing 
Order  of  the  House. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  said,  he 
could  not  see  how  the  Government 
cjuld  refuse  to  accede  to  the  principle  of 
the  proposal  now  made. 

Hr.  G*  Connor  Power 


Mr.  SPEAKER,  in  reply  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  Member  for  Burnley 
(Mr.  Ry lands),  said,  that  in  the  event 
of  the  House  passing  the  Resolution 
before  it,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Amendment  about  to  be  moved  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Baronet  the  Member 
for  West  Sussex  (Sir  Walter  B.  Bartte- 
lot), if  an  Amendment  relevant  to  the 
class  of  Votes  proposed  to  be  taken  were 
moved  and  negatived,  it  would  not  be 
competent  for  the  House  to  divide  on 
any  other  Amendment,  even  though  it 
were  relevant ;  but  the  subject-matter  of 
such  Amendment  might  be  discussed. 
If  on  the  Motion  to  go  into  Committee, 
an  hon.  Member  rose  in  his  place,  even 
though  he  had  no  Amendment  on  the 
Notice  Paper,  it  would  be  his  (Mr. 
Speaker's)  duty  to  assume  that  the  hon. 
Aiember  intended  to  conclude  with  a 
Motion,  or  to  address  himself  to  the 
Question  before  the  House ;  and  there- 
fore he  could  not  prevent  him  from  pro- 
ceeding to  address  the  House. 

Mr.  RITCHIE  said,  that  the  Amend- 
ment  merely  put  into  a  definite  form  that 
which  was  already  the  practice  of  the 
House. 

Mr.  DODSON  thought  the  Amend- 
ment was  not  necessary,  and  they  were 
only  wasting  their  time  by  beating  in 
the  air. 

Sir  CHAHLES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
should  not,  after  the  explanation  which 
had  been  given,  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  a  divison. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Sir  WALTER  B.  BARTTELOT 
moved  the  insertion  of  the  following 
words : — 

'*  Unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  relating  to 
the  Class  of  Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in 
Supply  on  first  goin^  into  Committee  on  th^ 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively." 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  First  Besolution,  to  add  the 
words  **  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  re- 
lating to  the  Class  of  Estimates  proposed  to  be 
ttiken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respec- 
tively."—(iS/r  Walter  B,  BartUlot.) 

Question  proposed,  ''That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Sir  CHARLES  W.  DILKE  moved 
to  amend  the  proposed  Amendment  by 
inserting  the  words  '*  or  Question  raised  " 
after  the  word  ''moved."     That  would 
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raise  the  question  whether  an  hon. 
Member  who  merely  wished  to  call  at- 
tention to  a  relevant  subject  without 
Motion  or  Amendment  would  be  at 
liberty  to  do  so. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment,  after  the  word 
•*  moved,"  to  insert  the  words  **  or  Ques- 
tion raised." — (Sir  Charles  JF.  Dilke,) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  it  was  intended  that  an 
hon.  Member  should  be  at  liberty  to  do 
so.  In  that  view,  the  Amendment  of  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  perfectly  reasonable, 
and  he  would  agree  to  it. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Question  again  proposed, 

'*  That  the  words  •  unless  an  Amendmont  be 
moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  the  Class 
of  Estimates  proposed  to  bo  taken  in  Supply  on 
first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively,*  be  there 
added.'* 

Mr.  whit  well  moved  the  omis- 
sion of  the  words  *'  Class  of,"  so  as  not 
to  confine  the  'discussion  to  any  one  class 
of  Estimates. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out 
the  words  ''  Class  of."— (ifr    Whitwell.) 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  proposed  Amendment 
was  immaterial,  and  he  would  agree 
to  it. 

Question,  **  That  the  words  '  Class  of 
stand  part  of  the  proposed  Amendment," 
put,  and  negatived. 

Question  again  proposed, 

"  That  the  words,  *  unless  an  Amendment  be 
moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  the  Esti- 
mates proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Services  respectively,'  be  there  added." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  proposed 
further  to  amend  the  proposed  Amend- 
ment bv  the  substitution  for  the  words 
"the  Civil  Service  Estimates"  of  the 
words  **  the  several  Classes  of  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates."  Many  of  those 
classes  differed  widely  from  each  other, 
and  if  the  Amendment  were  not  agreed 
to,  the  Irish  Members  would  be  debarred 
the  opportunity  of  discussing  questions 
in  which  they  were  much  interested. 
Hon.  Members  would  then  be  driven  to 


use  every  possible  privilege  they  still 
retained,  and,  instead  of  Business  baing 
advanced,  it  would  be  very  much  re- 
tarded. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed. 

After  the  words  '^Navy  and,"  to  insert  the 
words  **  the  several  Classes  of  the." — {Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry.) 

Question  proposed.  **  That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Me.  DODSON  thought  a  reference  to 
the  Rule  of  1872  would  simplify  the 
matter.  The  words  used  in  that  Rule 
were,  *'  tlie  several  divisions  of  the 
Estimates." 

Mr.  BIQGAR,  in  supporting  the 
Amendment,  remarked  that  the  osten- 
sible cause  of  these  new  Rules  was  the 
obstruction  of  a  small  number  of  Irish 
Members.  He  denied  that  there  had 
been  any  obstruction,  except  in  the  case 
of  the  South  African  Bill. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  that 
the  Amendment  would  really  shorten 
the  Monday  Business,  and  he  would 
counsel  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
to  accept  it.  If  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates were  broken  up  into  classes,  he 
supposed  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer would  not  take  more  than  one  class 
each  night,  while  the  Minister  repre- 
senting that  class  would  offer  his  ex- 
planation. Such  a  classification,  in  his 
opinion,  was  quite  necessary. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  contended  that  the 
Amendment  was  a  reasonable  one,  and 
hoped  the  Government  would  not-oppose 
it,  as  it  would  give  an  opportunity  to 
the  House  to  discuss  more  than  one 
question  relating  to  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  on  one  day,  which  was  no 
more  than  right,  seeing  there  were  at 
least  seven  branches  as  dissimilar  from 
each  other  as  from  the  Army  or  Navy. 

The  CHANCELLOR  of  tub  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  that  the  condition  sought 
to  be  attached  to  the  Resolution  would 
do  very  much  away  with  the  advantage 
of  the  Rule.  He  thought  quite  enough 
was  given,  considering  the  many  oppor- 
tunities there  would  be  for  discussing 
any  question  that  might  arise,  if  one 
day  were  set  apart  for  the  discussion  of 
any  of  the  questions  affecting  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates.  If  the  Estimates 
were  sub-divided  into  classes,  the  time 
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of  the  TTouse  would  be  really  frittered 
away,  without  any  corresponding  advan- 
tage, lie  did  not  think  it  was  proposed 
to  carry  the  Amendment  so  far  as  was 
suggested. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  thought  that 
what  Government  lost  in  one  way  it 
would  gain  in  another ;  because  on  going 
into,  say,  t}io  Education  Votes,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  raise  any  question  on 
Public  Parks. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
ventured  to  think  that  if  the  House  at 
anv  time  desired  to  have  further  infor- 
mation  of  the  Minister  iu  charge  of  the 
Estimates,  it  would  be  able  to  obtain  it ; 
that  a  general  discussion  could  be  raised 
upon  any  part  of  the  Estimates  ;  and 
that  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury  would 
not  bo  able  to  force  them  on.  That  in- 
formation could  be  obtained  if  the 
House  passed  the  Resolution  as  agreed 
to  by  the  Government.  Though  the 
Resolution  were  passed,  it  would  not 
necessarily  follow  that  Monday  would 
be  the  only  day  on  which  Estimates 
would  be  taken.  Hon.  Members  might, 
therefore,  rely  on  having  ample  oppor- 
tunities for  the  discussion  of  the  Esti- 
mates. It  was  never  contemplated  that 
there  should  be  such  a  sub-division  of 
Estimates  as  was  now  suggested.  The 
Rule  was  introduced  in  1876  by  the 
noble  Lord  at  the  head  of  the  Govern- 
ment in  the  form  in  which  it  had  worked 
well  in  1 872-3  ;  and  although  it  was 
amended,  that  did  not  imply  any  admis- 
sion that  it  had  not  worked  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  the  Amendment  would  raise  a 
practical  difRculty  to  reporting  Progress 
in  the  middle,  say,  of  Class  1,  and  on  a 
subsequent  night  finishing  that  class 
and  proceeding  with,  say,  Classes  2  and 
3  ;  because  Class  1  would  not  be  entered 
upon  then  for  the  first  time,  so  that  no 
Amendment  could  be  moved  on  going 
again  into  Committee  upon  it,  whilst 
Classes  2  and  3,  though  they  might  have 
been  down  on  the  Paper  the  first  night, 
would  not  actually  have  been  begun .  This 
alteration  would  render  it  necessary, 
therefore,  to  take  only  one  class  each 
night,  and  would  be  productive  of  great 
inconvenience.  As  the  Rule  only  ap- 
plied to  one  night,  and  the  Government 
had  made  several  concessions,  they 
might  pass  the  Resolution  as  it  stood. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  it  was 
admitted  there  should  be  an  opportunity 
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of  discussing  each  division  of  the  Rsti- 
mates  before  going  into  Committee  ;  the 
different  classes  of  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  were  as  important  as  the  Army 
or  the  Navy  Estimates ;  and  it  was  the 
business  of  the  Ministers  to  devise  tlie 
words  by  which  the  necessary  latitude 
should  be  assured  and  not  to  leave  hon. 
Members  at  the  mercy  of  any  particular 
Minister  who  might  bring  on  the  Esti- 
mates. If  the  Government  did  not  ac- 
cept the  Amendment,  the  variety  of 
topics  that  would  have  to  be  mooted  on 
going  into  Committee  on  any  division 
of  the  Estimates  would  render  it  impos- 
sible that  any  abuse,  however  serious, 
could  secure  sufficient  attention  from 
the  House  and  the  Government.  They 
ought  to  put  a  limit  to  the  concessions 
now  being  made  to  the  Government. 

Sir  PATRICK  O'BRIEN  said,  the 
alternative  to  the  Amendment  proposed 
would  be  Amendments  in  Committee 
of  Supply ;  but  that  would  not  be  a 
satisfactory  mode  of  discussing  some 
grievances. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  the  Govern- 
ment apparently  desired  to  drive  inde- 
pendent Members  to  obstruction  ;  he  did 
not  mean  now,  but  in  the  future  course 
of  Business,  for  as  such  it  would  be  re- 
garded to  impede  the  Report  of  Supply 
at  the  time  it  was  often  brought  on. 
That  stage  was  often  taken  at  such  an 
hour  that  any  discussion  on  the  Esti- 
mates became  impossible.  This  Rule 
was,  therefore,  an  incentive  to  the 
adoption  of  methods  of  Parliamentary 
warfare  which  ought  to  be  seldom  re- 
sorted to.  It  was  impossible  to  conclude 
that  the  Rule  adopted  in  1872  would 
work  well  now,  because  since  1872  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates  had  very  much 
increased.  The  Amendment  moved  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gal  way  was,  there- 
fore, one  that  raised  a  most  important 
question. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  thought  the  major 
portion  of  the  arguments  which  had  been 
adduced  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry).  H§  (Mr. 
Errington)  thought,  however,  that  the 
Government  might  consent  to  a  compro- 
mise. Si»veral  of  the  cljisses  of  Estimates 
were,  of  course,  more  important  than 
others,  and  he  would  suggest  that  some 
of  the  least  important  should  be  grouped 
together.  For  instance,  the  Classes  num- 
bered 1  and  2  might  bo  grouped ;  Class  3, 
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or  the  Administration  of  Justice,  would, 
of  course,  deserve  a  night  to  itself;  Class 
4,  Education,  would  also  deserve  a  night; 
and  he  proposed  that  Classes  5,  6,  and 
7  should  be  taken  together,  and  one 
night  devoted  to  tltera  ;  so  that  instead 
of  seven  nights  being  required  for  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  they  would 
need  only  four.  That  was  a  less  con- 
cession than  hon.  Members  asked  for, 
but  one  worthy  of  the  consideration  of 
the  Government. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  fact  that 
the  Government  would  not  accept  the 
Amendment  would  impose  upon  inde- 
pendent Members  the  obligation  of 
taking  steps  to  counteract  what  the  Go- 
vernment wished  to  impose,  which  was 
nothing  more  than  an  attempt  to  stop  the 
exposition  of  grievances  in  respect  to 
the  Civil  Service  Estimates ;  and  he 
really  thought  there  could  not  be  a 
scheme  better  calculated  to  bring  the 
authority  of  this  House  into  contempt, 
and  better  calculated  to  shake  the  confi- 
dence of  the  nation,  than  the  scheme 
which  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  pre- 
sented to  them.  When  hon.  Members 
took  an  undue  advantage  of  a  liberal 
and  generoxis  regulation  of  debates,  they 
could  only  do  so  at  the  imminent  risk 
and  at  the  practical  certainty  of  finding 
themselves  condemned  not  only  by  the 
Government  whom  they  disturbed,  but 
by  the  country  at  large.  On  the  other 
hand,  when  Members,  in  obedience  to  a 
public  duty,  and  in  recognition  of  the 
claims  of  men  who  came  to  them  and 
asked  that  their  grievances  should  be 
exposed  in  Parliament,  could  only  obtain 
a  hearing  by  adopting  some  Parliament- 
ary chicane,  and  getting  round  and  about 
the  devices  of  Government,  they  would 
not  be  condemned  by  the  country  at  large 
for  obstruction,  but  they  would  be  ap- 
plauded. Under  even  a  generous  regu- 
lation. Members  had  sometimes  to  push 
the  liberty  of  discussion  to  its  utmost 
limits,  and  Members  had  been  found  to 
do  that  with  reasonable  ground,  and  an 
irritated  Government  did  not  dare  to 
take  measures  to  punish  their  objection- 
able action.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  asked  the  Government  to  consider, 
would  Members  of  similar  resolution 
hesitate  for  one  single  moment  to  chal- 
lenge the  displeasure  of  the  Government 
when  they  had  such  a  good  excuse  and 
ground  for  setting  at  naught  the  threats 


of  Qt)vernment  penalties  as  these  Reso- 
lutions practically  set  forth  ?  It  was 
perfectly  true,  as  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  had  said,  that  if  they 
looked  at  the  Rules  and  Orders  of  the 
House  generally,  the  proposed  restric- 
tions of  the  Government  would  not  in 
the  slightest  degree  interfere  with  the 
liberty  of  independent  Members,  if  such 
Members  were  only  resolute  in  main- 
taining their  liberties.  He  meant  to 
say  that  if  the  Government  refused  to 
allow  independent  Members  a  fair  op- 
portunity of  expressing  their  grievances, 
those  Members  certainly,  by  making 
use  of  the  forms  of  the  House,  could 
contrive  a  means  and  find  an  opportunity 
to  bring  their  grievances  forward,  and 
irregular  in  reality  though  they  might 
be,  nevertheless  their  conduct  would  be 
regular  in  outward  seeming,  and  would 
be  according  to  Parliamentary  form. 
What  the  Government  said  in  effect  to 
the  independent  Members  was  that  they 
did  not  propose  to  interfere  with  their 
liberties,  because  they  knew  that  would 
be  useless  on  their  part ;  yet  by  way  of 
improving  the  conduct  of  debates  in  that 
House,  they  intended  to  force  them  to 
give  up  bringing  forward  their  griev- 
ances in  a  regular  form,  and  compel 
them  to  avail  themselves  of  irregular 
opportunities.  This  was  the  notion 
which  the  Government  entertained  of 
raising  the  dignity  of  that  House  in  the 
eyes  of  the  country.  It  was  unfortunate 
that  the  Amendment  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  county  of  Galway  (Mr. 
Mitchell  Henry)  had  been  introduced  in 
a  thin  House,  and  in  the  almost  total 
absence  of  all  Government  authority, 
because  no  more  important  Resolution 
had  been  proposed  during  the  period 
that  matter  had  been  under  discussion. 
The  Government  had  admitted  the  prin- 
ciple that  special  opportunities  ought  to 
be  given  for  the  discussion  of  grievances 
relating  to  the  Army  and  Navy,  when 
the  Estimates  relating  to  those  Services 
were  going  to  be  brought  forward,  yet 
they  denied  that  there  existed  the  same 
necessity  of  giving  facility  to  discuss 
grievances  in  relation  to  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates  when  those  Estimates 
were  to  be  proceeded  with.  Nothing 
could  be  more  illogical  than  the  position 
of  the  Government  on  that  point,  and 
nothing  could  be  more  aggravating. 
They  seemed  to  be  desirous  of  provoking 
an  opposition  to  their  vieWs  from  certain 
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hon.  Members  which  would  enable  them 
to  propose  a  still  further  curtailment  of 
their  liberties.  That  they  should  be 
simply  a  recording  Assembly,  and  take 
their  cue  from  the  Government  of  the 
day,  was  doubtless  an  idea  which  might 
commend  itself  to  Members  of  the 
Ccesarist  School,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  that  House ;  but  in  the  Civil 
Service  Estimates  they  had  to  deal  with 
diplomatic  changes,  with  education,  and 
with  very  many  other  subjects  of  the 
highest  importance  to  the  whole  com- 
munity— subjects  which  were  more  pro- 
lific of  discussion  than  all  the  Votes  of 
the  Army  and  Navy  Estimates  put  to- 
gether. There  was  not  much  reason  for 
discussion  on  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates as  a  rule,  because  those  Estimates 
did  not  enter  into  the  domain  of  Party 
politics,  both  Parties  in  the  House  being 
interested  in  having  an  efficient  Army 
and  Navy ;  and  only  for  the  large  num- 
ber of  officers  who  were  in  the  House  it 
was  extremely  probable  the  Estimates 
of  those  two  Services  would  pass  over 
(juietly  and  after  brief  discussion,  and 
with  just  a  minimum  of  amicable  con- 
versation between  the  experts  of  the 
House.  But  the  Civil  Service  Estimates 
covered  ground  of  a  very  large  extent, 
and  they  absolutely  bristled  with  con- 
troversy. Those  Estimates  included  such 
subjects  as  the  administration  of  the 
Poor  Law,  Education,  the  Revenue,  the 
Post  Office,  the  Telegraph  Service,  and 
numberless  other  matters,  while  99  per 
cent  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  took 
no  interest  in  the  Army  and  Navy  Esti- 
mates beyond  the  natural  and  moderate 
interest  of  knowing  that  they  were  being 
fairly  conducted.  On  the  other  hand, 
99  per  cent  of  the  people  were  obliged 
to  take  a  deep  interest  in  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Departments,  because  their  best 
and  dearest  interests  were  affected  by 
them.  Now,  these  Estimates  were  to  be 
more  and  more  withdrawn  from  the  cogni- 
zance of  Parliament ;  and  by  the  propo- 
sal of  the  Government  it  appeared  to  be 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  keep 
the  people  more  and  more  from  a  know- 
ledge of  their  own  affairs.  If  it  was  the 
intention  of  the  Government  to  rule 
without  criticism  and  without  observa- 
tion; if  it  was  their  wish  to  do  everything 
they  pleased  with  the  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates, if  they  wanted  to  job  and  re-job, 
to  be  extravagant  or  parsimonious  just 
as  they  pleased,  to  introduce  arbitrary 
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rules,  to  interfere  with  the  discipline  of 
prisons,  to  meddle  with  the  conduct  of 
education,  to  make  and  unmake  in  a 
hundred  different  ways  without  giving 
the  people  an  opportunity  of  knowing 
what  was  going  on,  the  policy  which 
the  Government  was  pursuing  was  just 
the  one  to  accomplish  those  objects. 
Their  proposals  were  a  provocation  to 
Members  to  combine  together  in  order 
to  interfere  with  the  progress  of  Public 
Business,  so  that  they  might  have  some- 
thing like  an  opportunity  of  bringing 
forward  their  grievances.  The  plan  of 
the  Government,  therefore,  instead  of 
facilitating  Business,  would  simply  prove 
a  stumbling-block.  Their  conduct  was 
reconcilable  with  no  theory  of  public 
government  except  that  of  Ceesarist  rule, 
and  ruling  behind  the  backs  of  the 
people.  The  Government  were  proud 
of  their  majority,  and  as  regarded  their 
foreign  policy,  he  believed,  represented 
the  views  of  the  country,  at  least  of  the 
English  people ;  but  if  they  were  to 
persevere  with  that  attempt  to  stop 
grievances  being  heard  on  the  Civil  Ser- 
vice Estimates,  they  would  find  they 
had  lost  more  in  the  country  that  they 
had  gained  by  their  foreign  policy. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  49  ;  Noes 
88  :  Majority  39.— (Div.  List,  No.  21.) 

Question  again  proposed, 

'*  That  the  words  *  unless  an  Amendment  he 
moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  the  Esti- 
mates proposed  to  he  taken  in  Supply  on  first 
going  into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Services  respectively,'  he  there  added.'* 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  said,  that  in  the 
interest  of  Ireland  he  felt  bound  to  en- 
deavour to  obtain  some  opportunity  for 
the  discussion  of  Irish  subjects  in  the 
Civil  Service  Estimates.  He  would 
therefore  move  an  Amendment  to  insert 
words  in  the  Resolution  which  would 
g^ve  an  opportunity  for  raising  discus- 
sion on  going  into  Committee  on  the 
Classes  of  the  Estimates  relating  to 
*'  Law,  Justice,  Education,  and  Public 
Works  of  Ireland."  No  one  could  say 
that  was  an  obstructive  Amendment. 
The  Departments  he  had  named  were  of 
the  first  importance  conditioning  the 
progress  and  prosperity  of  Ireland  in 
the  most  vital  manner.  The  conduct  of 
the  Government,  on  more  than  one  oc- 
casion, supplied  them  with  a  precedent 
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for  making  the  present  demand.  They 
had,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  set 
apart  a  special  day  for  the  consideration 
of  the  Irish  Classes  of  the  Estimates, 
much  to  the  convenience  of  Irish  Mem- 
bers who  wished  to  attend,  and  to  the 
convenience  of  other  Members  who 
wished  to  be  absent.  Even  though  a 
powerful  contingent  of  Ministerial  sup- 
porters might  be  waiting  to  give  Irish 
opinion  its  usual  coup  de  grace,  still  it 
would  be  a  satisfaction  to  the  Irish 
people  to  know  that  their  grievances 
had  been  brought  forward. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  seconded  the  Amend- 
ment. 

Amendment  proposed  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendment, 

After  the  word  "  Services,**  to  insert  the 
words  "  and  the  ClasHos  relating  to  Law,  Justice, 
Education,  and  Public  Works  in  Ireland." — 
{Mr.  O'Donnell.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER deprecated  the  insertion  of  the 
words  proposed.  He  very  much  doubted 
whether  they  would  have  the  efiFect  of 
getting  greater  attention  paid  to  Irish 
questions  than  under  the  proper  appli- 
cation of  the  present  system.  He  was 
sure  the  hon.  Member  for  Dungarvan 
(Mr.  O'Donnell),  and  those  who  sat  near 
him,  would  themselves  acknowledge  that 
there  was  always  a  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  so  to  arrange  questions 
relating  to  Ireland  that  hon.  Members 
might  have  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
them  on  the  Estimates.  It  had  fre- 
quently happened  that  Irish  Votes  had 
been  postponed  for  a  considerable  time 
for  the  convenience  of  Irish  Members. 
He  could  assure  hon.  Gentlemen  from 
Ireland  that  that  was  the  spirit  in  which 
the  Government  desired  to  work,  and 
that  they  always  wished  to  consult  the 
convenience  of  Irish  Members  by  fixing 
such  days  for  the  discussion  of  Estimates 
relating  to  Ireland  as  might  be  conve- 
nient to  them. 

Mr.  BIGGAR,  in  supporting  the 
Amendment,  pointed  out  that,  with  a 
special  night  for  Irish  subjects,  the 
argument  as  to  convenience  would  apply 
as  well  to  discussion  before  going  into 
Committee  as  to  discussion  in  Com- 
mittee. They  had  heard  much  of  ob- 
struction which  had  occurred  during  the 
present  Parliament,  and  which,  in  his 
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opinion,  was  without  a  parallel.  A  Bill 
called  the  Agricultural  Holdings  Bill 
was  before  them  night  after  night,  and 
hours  were  spent  upon  its  consideration  ; 
and  yet  he  understood  that  it  had  never 
to  this  day  been  in  operation  in  any 
degree  in  any  part  of  England. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  opposed  the 
Amendment.  Its  effect  would  be  to  give 
Irish  Members  an  unfair  advantage,  and 
he  did  not  see  why  Irish  Members  should 
have  special  opportunities  of  discussing 
their  grievances  which  were  not  given 
to  English  and  Scotch  Members. 

Mr.  M'LAREN  said,  he  generally 
voted  with  the  hon.  Members  from  Ire- 
land for  the  removal  of  their  grievances 
when  these  were  real;  but  in  the  case 
of  a  fanciful  grievance,  which  he  held 
the  one  spoken  of  to  be,  he  could  not 
vote  with  them.  There  was  a  vast  dif- 
ference between  the  case  of  the  removal 
of  certain  disabilities  which  he  believed 
the  Irish  people  did  labour  under  and 
the  present  case,  where  they  were  not 
content  with  equality,  but  demanded 
superiority  over  England  and  Scotland. 
The  description  of  Estimates  mentioned 
in  the  Amendment  were  applicable  to 
England  and  Scotland  as  much  as  to 
Ireland.  Were  the  Irish  Members  to 
be  allowed  to  bring  forward,  for  in- 
stance, a  Motion  with  regard  to  the 
administration  of  law  in  Ireland,  and 
the  Scotch  Members  not  to  be  allowed 
an  equal  right  to  bring  forward  a  Mo- 
tion in  regard  to  the  administration  of 
law  in  Scotland?  In  Ireland,  for  ex- 
ample, they  got  out  of  that  Class  of 
Estimates  two  or  three  times  as  much 
as  Scotland  ;  and  why  should  Scotland 
not  have  the  right  to  bring  forward  her 
great  grievance  in  reference  to  her  treat- 
ment in  this  respect  compared  with  Ire- 
land that  got  so  much,  while  Scotland 
got  60  little  ?  This  being  a  claim  not 
for  equality,  but  for  superiority,  he 
must  vote  against  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  O'CONNOR  POWER,  referring 
to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer's 
statement  that  the  Irish  Members  had 
always  had  great  facilities  given  them 
for  bringing  forward  their  grievances, 
said,  he  must  be  allowed  to  point  out 
that  what  had  happened  before  in  re- 
ference to  Irish  grievances  was  no  cri- 
terion of  what  would  happen  in  future 
in  consequence  of  the  passing  of  the 
first  Resolution.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Edinburgh  (Mr.  McLaren)  had  delivered 
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what  he  doubtless  considered  was  a  con- 
clusive speech.  He  asked  why  Irish 
Members  should  want  the  privilege  of 
raising  questions  on  going  into  Com- 
nlittee  of  Supply,  when  English  and 
Scotch  Members  would  have  no  such 
privilege  ?  But  if  English  and  Scotch 
Members  voluntarily  surrendered  their 
privileges,  the  Irish  Members  were 
made  of  different  and  sterner  stuff.  It 
might  be  that  public  virtue  would  take 
refuge  amongst  the  Irish  Members,  and 
they  alone  might  be  permitted  to  make 
a  stand  to  maintain  the  Constitution. 
Moreover,  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  Irish  and  the  English  Civil 
Service  Estimates.  He  remembered  a 
case  in  point.  A  public  meeting  wfis 
held  in  Phoenix  Park,  Dublin.  The 
Irish  Government  issued  orders  to  the 
police  to  disperse  the  meeting  by  force, 
and  that  was  actually  done.  Now,  no 
one  would  contend  that  that  was  not  a 
subject  that  might  be  fairly  brought 
before  the  House  of  Commons.  It  was 
so  brought  before  the  House  of  Com- 
n)ons.  The  Irish  Government  repented 
of  its  conduct  before  a  week  had  elapsed, 
and  the  meeting  was  held  after  all  in 
the  place  it  was  intended  to  be  held. 
The  Irish  Government  receded  from  its 
position,  and  it  was  afterwards  adjudged 
blamable  in  the  Courts  of  Justice.  But 
what  would  have  happened  if  it  had 
not  been  possible  to  bring  forward  the 
smallest  grievance  on  going  into  the 
Irish  Estimates  ?  It  would  not  have 
been  in  the  power  of  any  Irish  Member, 
under  this  first  Resolution,  to  call  atten- 
tion to  that  violation  of  Constitutional 
power.  He  therefore  maintained  that 
the  circumstances  would  be  entirely 
changed  if  this  Resolution  became  a 
Rule  of  the  House.  For  these  reasons, 
it  appeared  to  him  that  the  hon.  Member 
for  Dungarvan  had  acted  wisely  and 
judiciously  in  proposing  this  Amend- 
ment, and  if  it  were  carried  to  a  division 
he  should  certainly  give  it  his  hearty 
support. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  he  was  always  desirous  of  meeting 
the  views  of  Irish  Members  if  he  could 
possibly  do  so :  he  admired  the  elo- 
quence of  the  Irish  Representatives, 
even  if  their  arguments  failed  to  con- 
vince him,  and  he  thought  they  would 
be  quite  as  able  as  English  or  Scotch 
Members  to  find  opportunities  for  bring- 
ing their  grievances  before  the  House. 

Mr.  O'Connor  Power 


Why  should  Irish  Members  desire  ad- 
ditional   privileges  ?      They    oug-ht   to 
blush  to  make  such  a  demand.      What 
did  it  virtually  mean  ?    That,  whilst  all 
other  Members  were  clever  enong-h  to 
find    means  to   bring  their  grievances 
before  the  House  in  the  ordinary  'way, 
Irish  Members  alone  were  not  competent 
to  do  so.     As  a  friend  to  Ireland,  he  in- 
dignantly denied  such    an    imputation 
upon  her  Representatives.     Some  Irish 
Members  had,  during  the  course  of  the 
debate,   spoken  as  if  there  were  those 
in  the   House  who  thought  themselves 
superior  to    Irish    Members.     He  was 
sure  he  might  disclaim  such  an  idea  on 
behalf  of  every  Member  of  the  House ; 
and,  for  his  own  part>,  he  should  he  very 
sorry  to  lose    the    Members    from  the 
sister  country.     But  be   could  not  see 
why  Irish  Members    alone   should  re- 
quire special  opportunities  of  bringing 
their  grievances  before  the  House.     He 
dissented  from  any  attempt  to  separate 
Irish  Members  from  the  g^eat  body  of 
the  House;    and  the  House  would  be 
paying  no  compliment  to  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers by  offering  them  such  special  pro- 
tection as  they  claimed. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  no 
matter  how  eloquent  the  speeches  of 
the  Irish  Members,  the  grievances  had 
remained ;  but  they  should  cease, 
whether  Irish  affairs  were  managed 
in  London  or  in  Dublin.  If  not,  they 
would  see,  as  at  present,  compliments 
coming  from  the  front  Opposition  Bench 
and  stern  refusal  from  the  Government. 
He  saw  before  him  the  Gentleman  re- 
presenting Hyde  Park  (Mr,  Noel),  the 
Gentleman  who  represented  the  work- 
houses (Mr.  Sclater- Booth),  and  others ; 
but  where  was  the  Chief  Secretary ;  he 
was  not  in  his  place  ?  Under  the  pre- 
sent system  one  Minister  was  responsible 
for  every  Irish  Department,  often  a 
young  man  without  claims  on  Ireland, 
and  totally  unacquainted  with  her  posi- 
tion, and  even  without  official  training. 
He  was  completely  in  the  hands  of  the 
officials  in  Dublin.  The  system  was 
entirely  separate  from  that  which  pre- 
vailed in  England.  It  only  required  a 
man  to  show  some  ability  in  the  matter 
of  Irish  affairs — as  the  late  Chief  Se- 
cretary did — and  to  show  he  was  capable 
of  doing  something,  to  have  him  pro- 
moted, and  another  person  sent  in  his 
stead.  They  might  send  constabulary 
soldiers  to   spy    over   the    sermons  in 
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churches ;  but  it  was  only  when  Press 
attacks  were  made  on  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant that  notice  was  taken  of  such  an 
occurrence.  That  state  of  things  could 
not  occur  in  England,  and  would  not 
occur  in  Ireland  if  ample  opportunity 
were  given  to  expose  special  abuses. 
Scotland  was  part  and  parcel  of  this 
Kingdom,  and  her  affairs  were  managed 
at  the  Home  Office.  That  was  not  the 
case  with  Ireland.  He  could  assure  the 
House  that  somethiug  more  than  an 
assimilation  of  the  laws  was  required 
before  Ireland  became  prosperous.  The 
country  wanted  careful,  well  watched, 
and  impartial  administration.  Hereto- 
fore, the  administration  had  not  been 
careful  or  impartial — it  had  been  full  of 
abuses,  and  until  tlK^se  defects  were  re- 
medied there  would  be  no  respect  for 
liritish  laws  in  Ireland. 

Mr.  SULLIVAN  said,  it  had  been 
suggested  that  Irish  Members  wanted 
to  be  supplied  with  facilities  beyond  the 
Rules  of  the  House ;  but  what  really 
was  the  case  was  that  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers said  if  the  Government  were  going 
to  restrict  the  liberties  of  the  House 
hitherto  enjoyed  they,  at  least,  would 
oppose  it.  They  were  standing  there  in 
defence  of  existing  privileges,  and  not 
to  ask  for  any  special  favour.  Their 
position  in  the  struggle  they  were 
making  that  night  was  not  for  the 
purpose  of  hindering  the  progress  of 
the  debate  on  the  Rules  in  any  way  ; 
but  it  was  because  the  Irish  Members 
believed  sincerely  the  Government  wished 
to  take  from  them  almost  the  last  advan- 
tage which  they  possessed  as  Members 
from  Ireland.  It  was  argued  that  as 
they  were  steadily  voted  down  by  nn 
arithmetical  majority,  and  that  nothing 
they  could  say  would  convert  the  ma- 
jority, they  had  better  hold  their  tongues. 
His  answer  was  that  there  was  a  great 
advantage  in  their  using  their  place  in 
Parliament  for  leavening  the  public  opi- 
nion of  Parliament  and  the  country,  and 
of  enlightening  them  on  the  way  in  which  ! 
Ireland  was  governed,  and  the  way  in 
which  she  ought  to  be  governed.  The  late 
Chief  Justice  Whiteside  said  the  coun-r 
try  was  governed  b}'  Larcom  and  the 
police.  Larcom,  he  might  tell  the  House, 
was  the  Under  Secretary  of  Du  blin  Castle, 
and  why  had  he  the  government  of  the 
country  in  his  hands  ?  Because  the 
House  was  too  busy  to  think  about  dis- 
cussing those   questions   on   the    Irish 


Estimates,  which  really  concerned  the 
Government  of  Ireland.  Mr.  Horsman, 
who  graduated  in  Ireland,  as  did  also 
the  late  Chief  Secretary  before  he  was 
appointed  to  look  after  the  Zulus,  was 
asked  to  say  how  he  governed  the 
country,  and  his  reply  was  that  he  did 
the  hunting  and  Carlisle  did  the  dancing. 
Since  1 874,  however,  Ireland  had  a  real 
representation  in  the  House  ;  and  at  the 
peril  of  incurring  the  misunderstanding 
of  the  House,  and  often  even  facing  its 
anger,  Members  had  stood  there  to  insist 
on  debating,  and  thoroughly  debating, 
Irish  questions — often  inconveniently, 
sometimes,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  of 
ill-temper,  but  still  discussing  them  use- 
fully. Whatever  progress  had  been 
made  in  England — and  there  had  been 
groat  progress  in  England  within  the 
last  few  years  towards  a  better  under- 
standing of  Irish  questions,  and  towards 
a  more  friendly  feeling  between  the  two 
countries — was  consequent  on  the  exci- 
tation of  English  feeling  by  the  debates 
on  Irish  grievances  ;  and  he  had  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  Coercion  Bills 
and  Prison  Bills,  such  as  existed  in 
Ireland,  would  not  be  tolerated  in  Eng- 
land so  long  if  the  English  people  had 
better  known  of  their  existence.  He 
appealed  to  the  House  not  to  curtail  the 
liberties  of  the  Irish  Members ;  because 
the  present  was  the  only  arrangement 
by  which  they  could  protest  against  a 
majority  which  ignored  the  opinions  of 
the  Irish  people  constitutionally  ex- 
pressed. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  he  thought 
the  hon.  Member  for  Edinburgh  (Mr. 
M'Laren)  was  a  little  unreasonable  in 
denying  to  the  Irish  Members  the  right 
of  doing  something  for  themselves.  The 
hon.  Member  had  referred  to  other  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  Those  for  whom  he 
(Mr.  Parnell)  spoke  would  not  be  op- 
posed to  an  extension  of  the  principle 
which  the}'  claimed  for  themselves  to 
Scotland  and  to  England.  On  the  con- 
trary, he  firmly  believed  that  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  would  willingly 
agree,  if  the  House  desired  it,  to  alter 
his  Amendment  so  as  to  include  those 
two  countries.  At  the  same  time,  many 
of  the  Irish  Representatives  believed 
that  there  were  reasons  why,  perhaps, 
Ireland  might  ask  to  be  exceptionally 
treated  in  this  matter.  There  was  a  very 
exceptional  Government  in  Ireland, 
which,  practically,  consisted  of  the  Se- 
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cretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  occa- 
sionally strolled  into  the  House  to  see 
how  the  amusement  was  progressing. 
The  Irish  Members  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  enjoyed  by  English 
and  Scotch  Representatives  of  urging 
their  grievances,  in  connection  with  the 
various  Departments,  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  they  were  few  in 
number  in  a  House  consisting  of  650 
Gentlemen.  They  were  thus  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  from  the  start  in  ballot- 
ing for  a  place  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply ;  and  that  disadvantage  would 
be  increased  one  hundredfold  by  the 
action  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  it  were  to  be 
adopted  without  the  Amendment  which 
was  now  urged.  That  Amendment  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  very  small  and 
reasonable  proposition.  The  Leader  of 
the  House  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
Irish  Members  had  in  no  instance  mis- 
used the  privileges  which  they  now  pos- 
sessed ;  that  the  questions  which  they 
had  brought  forward  had  been  few  in 
number ;  and  that  those  questions  had 
not  unduly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House.  In  these  circumstances,  surely  a 
little  concession  of  the  description  now 
proposed  to  Irish  public  opinion  was 
well  merited,  and  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  received  with  kindly  feelings. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
think  he  would  facilitate  the  obtaining 
of  the  Irish  Estimates  by  the  course 
which  he  was  following ;  but  if  that 
course  were  to  be  persisted  in,  there 
was  no  resource  for  the  Representatives 
from  Ireland  but  to  refuse  Votes  on  Ac- 
count in  connection  with  all  those  ques- 
tions in  which  they  were  interested,  and 
tluis  compel  the  Government  to  bring 
f(Mwanl  theirEstimatos  at  an  earJyperiod 
of  tho  Session,  in  order  that  they  might 
bo  properly  discussed.  At  present,  their 
discussion  was  little  better  than  a  farce. 

Mi:.  DILLWYN  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  there  being  a  more  efficient 
and  cart^ful  consideration  of  the  Votes  ; 
but  hu  could  not  support  a  proposal 
whi(;h  would  give  his  Irish  Friends  ex- 
ceptional privileges. 

Mr.  Skhj.axt  SIMON  said,  he  sym- 
patliizod  very  much  with  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentatives in  tlio  complaints  and  griev- 
ances whicli  they  brouji^ht  forward ;  but 
he  could  not  support  them  when  they 
sought  exceptional  privileges  wliich  he 
did  not   think  they  could  properly  ask 
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for.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Bule  of 
1872,  which  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Baronet,  which  the  Government  had  ac- 
cepted, was  passed  by  a  Parliament 
which  had  done  more  for  Ireland  than 
any  other,  and  under  no  less  a  person 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  one  of  the  "best 
Friends  that  Ireland  ever  had.  Under 
his  Administration  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  had  been  disestab- 
lished, and  the  Land  Laws  had  been 
altered  and  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
was  during  the  Administration  and  in 
a  Parliament  which  had  accomplished 
these  things,  and  many  others,  for  the 
good  of  Ireland,  that  the  Rule  he  was 
speaking  of  had  been  passed,  and  no 
Irish  Member  then,  that  he  could  call  U) 
mind,  had  objected  to  it.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  he  appealed  to 
the  Irish  Members  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
Irish  Members  were  not  seeking  any 
exceptional  privileges.  They  simply 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  retain  those  rights 
which  English  and  Scotch  Representa- 
tives had  willingly  given  up  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  two  front  Benches  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  This  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  combination 
between  those  two  Benches.  Those  for 
whom  he  spoke  had  done  their  best  to 
preserve  the  privileges  of  the  House; 
but  they  were  the  trustees  of  a  poor  and 
weak  nation.  It  was  trampled  on  by 
the  Government  Session  after  Session. 
["  Oh  !  "]  They  were  the  trustees  of  a 
people  who  were  insulted  day  after  dav. 
[**0h!"]  Why,  in  tho  course  of  the 
rec(»nt  dc»bate  upon  the  Irish  Franchise 
Question,  one  Representative — partly  an 
official  Member,  for  he  was  private 
Secretaiy  to  the  Lord  Ijieutenant — had 
spoken  in  a  manner  which  was  grossly 
insulting  to  Ireland  and  her  people. 
The  Government  refused  to  give  Ireland 
equality  of  privileges ;  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  mocked  year  after  year  by 
being  told  in  articles  in  English  news- 
papers and  speeches  from  the  two  front 
Benches  in  the  House  that  they  had  the 
same  privileges  as  England  enjoyed. 
Tliey  were  now  going  to  take  a^way  from 
the  Irish  Members  even  the  facility  of 
making  their  complaints  known.  Did 
they  suppose  that  Irish  Members,  wbo 
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had  been  driven  to  move  this  Amend- 
ment against  their  will,  would  now  with- 
draw it  ?  They  were  perfectly  mistaken 
if  they  thought  they  would  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  did  not  care  how  small 
the  number  might  be  in  the  division  in 
favour  of  the  Amendment — it  would  at 
least  be  a  protest.  He  knew  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  represented  English  and  Scotch 
constituencies,  who  often  voted  with  the 
Irish  Members,  but  who  would  not  do 
so  as  regarded  this  Amendment — and 
for  why  ?  Because  they  knew  that  in  a 
weak  moment  they  had  given  up  their 
privileges ;  and  they  now  saw  the  stub- 
born fight  the  Irish  Members  were 
making  for  the  possession  of  theirs — 
therefore,  the  English  and  Scotch  Mem- 
bers would  not  vote  with  them,  because 
it  would  imply  that  they  had  not  endea- 
voured sufficiently  to  keep  their  own 
privileges.  The  Irish  Party  would  carry 
with  tliem  into  the  Lobby  none  but  the 
Irish  votes;  yet  it  would  be  a  protest 
which  would  go  farther  and  would  re- 
main on  record  as  a  proof  or  test  that 
they  had  done  what  they  could  to  help 
the  English  Members  to  retain  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  English  Mem- 
bers did  not  support  them  when  they 
wanted  to  retain  theirs.  Let  that  fact 
be  known  to  the  country,  and  it  would 
bo  known  in  history;  though  he  ventured 
to  say  that  this  Rule  would  not  remain 
many  years  unaltered,  because  it  would 
be  found  to  trench  too  much  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Members  who  would 
form  the  new  Parliament. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  31  ;  Noes 
131  :  Majority  100.— (Div.  List,  No.  22.) 

Question, 

"  That  the  words  *  unless  an  Amendment  "be 
moved  relating  to  the  Estimates  proposed  to  be 
taken  in  Supply,  on  tirst  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respec- 
tively," be  added  to  the  First  Resolution,". 

— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  proposed, 

*'  That,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates  stands 
as  the  i\T^t  Order  of  the  Day  on  a  Monday,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair  without  putting 
any  Question,  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved 
or  Question  raised  relating  to  the  Estimates  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Ser- 
vices respectively.** 


Mr.  PABNELL  moved  to  amend  the 
Eesolution,  by  adding  the  words — 

"  And  unless  Notice  has  been  given  of  an 
Amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  Question  calling 
attention  to  the  grievance  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Laws." 

All  he  wanted  was  to  retain  the  ancient 
privilege  of  calling  attention  to  griev- 
ances, and  in  drawing  his  Amendment 
he  had  carefully  followed  the  words 
used  by  Sir  Erskine  May  in  his  book  on 
Parliamentary  practice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
**  unless  Notice  has  been  given  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  Question  calling  atten- 
tion to  any  g^evance  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  or  the  administration  of  the 
Laws."— (ifr.  Pamell.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he.  did  not  think  the  House 
would  accept  the  "proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member,  inasmuch  as  it  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  introducing  great  confusion 
into  the  conduct  of  Business  as  to  what 
was  and  was  not  admissible  in  the  way 
of  Amendment  to  the  Motion  to  go  into 
Committee  of  Supply.  If  the  Resolution 
as  it  was  drawn  were  adopted,  there 
would  remain  abundant  opportunities 
for  calling  attention  to  any  grievances 
which  might  be  alleged  to  have  resulted 
from  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  those  opportunities 
were  made  conspicuous  by  the  action  of 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  he  had 
in  previous  divisions  voted  in  the  mino- 
rity, but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
should  support  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  because  he  regarded  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House  as  an  attempt  to 
re -open  a  question  which  he  thought  had 
been  compromised.  It  might  be  said 
that  every  grievance  worthy  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  an  Amendment  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  was  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  a  grievance  arising 
out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
or  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
proposed  Amendment,  therefore,  simply 
raised  in  another  form  the  question  al- 
ready decided  bv  the  House. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  denied  that  every 
Amendment  which  was  moved  on  tho 
Motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply 
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was  necessarily  a  question  calling  atten- 
tion to  a  grievance  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  or  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  laws ;  and  it  was  not 
a  good  omen  that  the  Members  of  the 
Liberal  Party,  such  as  the  one  who  had 
just  spoken,  should  support  the  Govern- 
ment in  their  policy  of  gagging  and 
despotism.  Not  only  the  liberties  of  the 
Irish  people,  but  those  of  the  English 
people,  were  being  sacrificed;  and  he 
repeated  that  it  was  a  curious  thing  to 
see  that  this  policy  was  supported  by 
Members  of  the  Liberal  Party,  who  de- 
sired to  succeed  the  present  Party  in  the 
reins  of  power. 

Mr.  O'CONNOE  POWER  said,  that 
if  the  argument  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Beaumaris  (Mr.  Morgan  Lloyd)  were 
really  a  sound  one,  he  should  be  inclined 
to  appeal  to  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  not  to  press  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  O'CLERY  remarked  that  he 
would  give  his  hearty  support  to  the 
Amendment  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath,  because  it  involved,  he  thought, 
a  question  of  great  importance  to  Irish 
Members,  who  represented  a  country 
where  it  could  not  be  said  that  the  laws 
were  administered  as  fairly  and  equit- 
ably as  in  England.  It  was,  unfortu- 
nately, the  case  that  in  too  many  in- 
stances legal  appointments  in  that 
country  were  bestowed  as  a  reward  for 
services  to  a  particular  Party.  That 
principle  had  been  extended  even  to 
the  Bench;  and  there  was  a  time  when 
men  who  had  served  their  Party  in  that 
House  at  the  expense  of  their  own 
honour  and  conscience  were  actually 
raised  to  the  Irish  Bench.  English 
Members  might  be  proud  that  the 
Judicial  Bench  in  this  country  had  never 
been  disgraced  in  that  way.  There  had 
been  many  offices  in  Ireland  which  had 
been  filled  up  by  persons  whose  sole 
claims  consisted  of  services,  sometimes 
of  a  doubtful  character,  which  they  had 
rendered  to  their  Party ;  and  therefore 
he  maintained  that  the  Amendment  of 
his  hon.  Friend  was  worthy  of  considera- 
tion, when  they  took  into  account  the 
position  which  Ireland  held  in  that  re- 
spect. By  the  Constitution,  Ireland 
was  allowed  to  be  represented  in  that 
House  ;  and  yet  they  were  about  to 
deny  to  her  Representatives  the  right 
of    criticizing  the    action    of   the  men 
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whom  the  Government  sent,  against 
their  wish,  to  administer  justice  in  that 
country.  He  thought  that  his  hon. 
Friend  deserved  the  thanks  of  every 
liberty-loving  man  in  that  House  for 
bringing  forward  this  Amendment ;  and 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  a  good  many 
Members  on  bcith  sides  would  be  foand 
to  support  it.  He  had  not  taken  much 
part  in  these  discussions ;  but  he  must 
say  that,  in  his  humble  judgment,  the 
best  of  the  argument  had  been  entirely 
on  the  side  of  the  men  who  had  striven 
to  protect  the  House  with  its  traditions 
of  600  years  of  freedom,  and  the  defence 
of  public  right  against  the  attempt  of  a 
Minister,  however  powerful,  to  force  his 
will  upon  it.  It  was  still  not  too  late 
to  say  to  the  Minister  that  if  he  had  any 
regard  for  the  honour  of  the  institutions 
which  Ministers  were  so  much  in  the 
habit  of  extolling  at  the  Mansion  House 
and  elsewhere,  he  would,  at  any  rate, 
accede  to  the  Amendment,  if  he  could 
not  altogether  abandon  the  Resolution. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  observed  that  the 
Amendment  raised  a  very  different  point 
to  that  which  usually  arose  out  of  Mo- 
tions moved  as  Amendments  to  the 
Motion  that  the  Speaker  leave  the 
Chair.  The  laws  in  Ireland  were  ad- 
ministered by  persons  who  received  no 
salaries,  and  to  whom  no  money  was 
voted  directly  or  indirectly ;  so  that,  in 
reality,  there  would  be  no  opportunity 
during  the  progress  of  Votes  through 
Committee  whereby  to  impugn  their 
conduct,  should  it  be  thought  neces- 
sary. Really,  in  many  cases,  administra- 
tion of  the  law  was  of  the  most  partial 
character,  and  the  instances  in  which 
magistrates  misconducted  themselves 
were  by  no  means  rare.  Therefore, 
they  ought  to  have  an  opportunity,  as  the 
occasion  arose,  of  discussing  the  conduct 
of  the  great  unpaid.  In  the  case  of  the 
Judges  it  was  altogether  different,  be- 
cause they  could  move  to  reduce  their 
salaries,  and  perhaps  it  might  become 
necessary  to  do  so.  Some  of  their  Judges 
administered  the  law  in  a  manner  which, 
made  it  a  burlesque.  He  had  been  told 
by  a  gentleman  connected  with  the  Pro- 
fession that  one  of  the  Judges  now  on 
the  Bench  was  thoroughly  incapable  of 
trying  criminal  cases,  because  his  inva- 
riable custom  was  to  go  for  a  conviction. 
What,  then,  could  they  expect  from  the 
great  unpaid,  who,  in  many  cases,  were 
thoroughly  ignorant  of  their  duties,  and 
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were  in  all  cases  gpreatly  prejudiced? 
The  Government  would  do  well,  there- 
fore, to  agree  to  the  Amendment,  and 
thus  give  an  opportunity  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  raise  questions  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  in  a  Constitutional 
manner. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  47  ;  Noes 
139  :  Majority  92.— (Div.  List,  No.  23.) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again 
proposed. 

Mr.  O^CONNOR  POWER  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  efltect  that  on  Fridays 
Notices  of  Motion  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Amendment  proposed. 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
'*  and  on  Fridays  Notices  of  Motion  shall  have 
precedence  of  Orders  of  the  Day.*'  —  {Mr. 
O'  Connor  Power.) 

Question  proposed,  **  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  monk  thought  the  Amendment 
was  one  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  The  Government  would 
lose  nothing  by  accepting  it,  and  they 
would,  further,  confer  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable boon  upon  Members  on  Fridays. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience  to  private  Members 
which  arose  on  Fridays,  when  Supply 
was  the  first  Order  of  the  Day,  from 
their  being  frequently  unable  to  bring 
their  Motions  to  the  test  of  a  Division, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding Motions  happened  to  have  been 
negatived.  He  did  not,  however,  know 
whether  the  present  Amendment  would 
furnish  the  best  means  of  obviating 
that  inconvenience. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  disap- 
proved of  the  Amendment.  There  had 
been  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  inno- 
vation in  the  conduct  of  the  Business  of 
the  House,  and  in  this  case  matters 
might  with  advantage  be  left  as  they 
were.  The  present  Rule  imported  some- 
thing of  elasticity  into  their  forms,  and 
gave  an  opening  for  discussions  on  topics 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  not  calling 
for  cut-and-dry  Resolutions.  It  would 
be  a  clear  loss  to  the  facile  powers  of  the 
House  if  this  free  and  easy  method  were 
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abolished,  and  a  hard-and-fast  com- 
pulsion of  Divisions  on  all  days  sub- 
stituted. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  question,  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Government  to  make  the  proposed  altera- 
tion. He  hoped  the  Amendment  would 
not  be  pressed,  as  he  apprehended  it 
would  not  be,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
repeal,  as  it  were  by  a  side  wind,  a 
Standing  Order  of  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Supply  was  set  down 
on  the  Notice  Paper  as  the  first  Busi- 
ness on  Fridays. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  system 
of  **  calling  attention  "  was  almost  un- 
heard of  when  he  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  practice  which  had  the 
effect  of  debarring  the  House  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enabled  individual  Members  tyran- 
nically to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  he  quite  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  undesirable  practice 
of  invariably  negativing  the  first  Motion 
for  going  into  Supply.  He  did  not 
believe  it  was  of  any  advantage  to  the 
Government  ;  because  the  effect  was 
that  many  of  the  Motions  that  remained 
were  put  down  for  some  other  day.  He 
did  not  know  whether  any  practical 
remedy  could  be  adopted  against  this 
practice  ;  but  it  was  one  which,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  a  stop  to.  .  With 
regard  to  the  Amendment  that  had  been 
moved,  there  was  one  suggestion  he 
wished  to  make  for  the  consideration  of 
Members  who  delighted  to  call  them- 
selves independent.  They  ought  to 
recollect  that  if  Friday  were  converted 
from  an  Order  Day  into  a  Notice  Day, 
the  probability  of  a  **  Count-out"  on 
Friday  would  be  increased.  At  present, 
it  was  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  keep  a  House  on  Friday ; 
but  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case  if 
Friday  were  converted  into  a  Notice 
Day.  The  gain,  if  any,  which  the  inde- 
pendent Members  would  obtain  would 
DCj  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralized 
by  the  great  risk  of  losing  the  evening 
altogether. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  suggested 
that  the  Rules  of  the  House  might  be 
altered  so  far  as  to  allow  a  Division  on 
every  Motion  brought  forward  as   an 
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Amendment    to    the    Motion   that   the 
Speaker  should  leave  the  Chair. 

Mr.  PAENELL  said,  he  was  very 
much  disappointed  with  the  reply  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  The 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  promised  last 
year  to  give  private  Members  compensa- 
tion by  making  Friday  a  Motion  night 
instead  of  a  Supply  night.  Now  he 
seemed  to  think  that  private  Members 
ought  to  have  no  compensation  at  all 
for  their  loss  in  giving  up  Mondays. 

Mr.  ERRINGTON  and  Mr.  BIGGAR 
supported  the  Amendment. 

Mr.  ANDERSON  suggested  that,  in- 
stead of  the  Speaker  putting  the  Ques- 
tion in  a  form  which,  if  affirmed,  pre- 
vented any  Amendment,  subsequent  to 
the  first  being  voted  upon,  on  a  Sup- 
ply night,  he  might  put  it,  **That  the 
Amendment  be  affirmed,''  and  this 
would  allow  of  every  subsequent  one 
being  voted  upon.  The  Government 
might  also  revert  to  the  old  practice 
of  keeping  a  House  on  Fridays. 

Question  put. 

The  "Biouse  divided : — Ayes  50;  Noes 
139  :  Majority  89.— (Div.  List,  No.  24.) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again 
proposed. 

Mr.  BIGGAR  said,  the  next  Amend- 
ment stood  on  the  Paper  in  the  name  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell) ;  but  as  he  was 
prevented  from  moving  it  by  the  Rules 
of  debate,  he  had  undertaken  to  move 
it  for  him.  It  was  to  add,  at  the  end  of 
the  amended  Resolution — 

"  Provided  always.  That  when  Notice  of  a 
Motion  has  been  given  which,  but  for  this  Rule, 
would  have  been  moved  on  a  Monday,  the  next 
succeeding  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  shall 
be  a  first  Order  of  the  Day,  and  Notices  appli- 
cable on  Roing  into  Committee  of  Supply  on 
Monday  shall  bo  transferred  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Cleans." 


He  expected  the  Government  would  ac- 
cept the  Amendment,  for  the  reason  that 
originally  Ways  and  Means  was  included 
in  Supply ;  but  during  the  early  stages 
of  the  discussion  on  this  question  the 
Government  agreed  to  withdraw  Ways 
and  Means  from  the  operation  of  the 
Rule.  The  object  of  the  Amendment 
was  to  give  an  opportunity  of  discussing 
genera]  questions  on  the  Motion  to  go 
into  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means. 
If   the  Government    assented    to    this 
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principle  it  could  only  be  reasonable  to 
make  Ways  and  Means  the  first  Order, 
as  otherwise  these  questions  might  be 
brought  on  at  a  very  late  hour. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
"  Provided  always.  That  when  Notice  of  a  Mo- 
tion has  been  given  which,  but  for  this  Rule, 
would  have  been  moved  on  a  Monday,  the  next 
succeeding  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  shall 
be  a  first  Order  of  the  Day,  and  Notices  appli> 
cable  on  going  into  Committee  of  Supplv  on 
Monday  shall  be  transferred  to  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  Ways  and  Means.*' — {Mr.  Biggar) 

Question  proposed,  ^^That  those  words 
be  there  adaed." 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB  said,  the  hon.  Member  could 
not  have  expected  the  Amendment  to  be 
accepted  by  the  Government.  Accord- 
ing to  it,  the  next  succeeding  Committee 
of  Ways  and  Means  would  be  a  Wed- 
nesday, for  it  was  a  Standing  Order  of 
the  House  that  Ways  and  Means  should 
always  be  on  the  Paper  on  Mondays, 
Wednesdays,  and  Fridays.  Therefore, 
the  next  day  for  the  Committee  would 
be  Wednesday.     The  hon.  Member  next 

§  reposed  that  the  Committee  on  that 
ay  should  have  precedence.  But  by 
the  Bules  of  the  House  Bills  of  private 
Members  had  precedence  on  Wednes- 
days. Therefore,  this  proposal  would 
create  considerable  confusion.  He  did 
not  himself  see  what  object  would  be 
gained  by  the  Amendment ;  because  if 
any  hon.  Member  failed  to  bring  on  his 
Motion  on  Committee  of  Supply  he  could 
himself  postpone  it  to  the  next  occasion 
of  Ways  and  Means,  with  the  exception, 
of  course,  that  he  could  not  take  prece- 
dence of  those  hon.  Members  who  had 
already  put  their  Motions.  They  would 
only  be  encumbering  themselves  by 
passing  this  Resolution. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  said,  the  Chan- 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  had  very  clearly 
and  lucidly  shown  that  the  concession  of 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means,  on 
which  he  laid  so  much  stress  last  week, 
did  not  amount  to  anything  at  all.  He  had 
asked  the  House  to  give  the  Government 
a  great  deal  of  credit  for  their  conces- 
sions with  regard  to  the  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means ;  but  as  it  was  now 
admitted  that  by  the  present  Standing 
Orders  the  Committee  was  only  fixed  for 
certain  days,  it  was  quite  clear  that  to 
call  attention  to  grievances  previoualy 
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would  be  very  little  use.  It  followed 
ooDclusively  that  the  Government  had 
made  a  concession  which  was,  in  fact^ 
no  concession  whatever;  and  he  strongly 
suspected  that  several  other  so-called 
concessions  should  be  cast  under  the 
same  head. 

Mr.  BIQOAE  said,  by  the  advice  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  O'Donnell)  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  130 ;  Noes 
50  :  Majority  80.--(Div.  List,  No.  25.) 

RetoUfedf  That,  whenever  the  Committee  of 
Supply  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates stands  as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  a 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair 
without  putting  any  question,  unless  an  Amend- 
ment be  moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to 
the  Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on 
first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  QHyil  Services  respectively. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  were  other  Resolu- 
tions on  the  Paper,  but  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  move  them  at 
that  hour.  He  should  propose,  there- 
fore, that  they  stand  over  till  Thursday 
week.  On  Thursday  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  introduce  the  Mutiny 
Bill ;  and  he  hoped  on  that  day  to  take 
Supply  as  the  first  Order  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  some  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, which  would  be  presented  next 
day — Tuesday — for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Exchequer  Bonds,  shortly 
falling  due.  He  hoped  to  lay  the  Esti- 
mates on  the  Table  to-night  (Tuesday), 
to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  Members 
on  Wednesday,  and  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply  on  Thursday. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
supposed  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
would  be  postponed  after  Supply  had 
been  taken  till  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been 
brought  in. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  whether  the 
Government  could  bring  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill  in  that  way  before  the  Army  Esti- 
mates had  been  submitted  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  for  the  Government  to 
do  this.  The  Mutiny  Bill  of  this  year 
would  consist  of  two  parts — one  that 


which  he  proposed  to  introduce  on 
Thursday,  and  the  other  the  annual 
Bill,  which  gave  the  actual  control  over 
the  Force. 

Majob  NOLAN  said,  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  Mutiny  Bill  could 
not  be  introduced  till  after  the  Army 
Estimates  had  been  voted.  Was  this  a 
change  that  the  Government  was  intro- 
ducing ;  and,  if  so,  what  authority  had 
they  for  making  it  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  proposed  to 
introduce  on  Thursday  what  was,  in 
fact,  an  Army  Discipline  Bill ;  and  this, 
when  passed,  would  be  a  permanent 
Act.  He  would  also  introduce  after- 
wards a  short  Mutiny  Bill,  which  would 
have  to  be  passed  year  by  year,  and 
which  undoubtedly  could  not  be  intro- 
duced until  the  Army  Estimates  had 
been  brought  in. 

Further  Consideration  of  Resolutions 
relating  to  the  Business  of  the  House 
deferred  till  Thursday  6th  March. 


ASSIZES  BILL— [Bill  83.] 

{Sir  Matthew  Ridley y  Mr.  Secretary  Cross.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY, 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  it  gave  the  Govern- 
ment power  by  an  Order  in  Council  to 
group  certain  counties  and  boroughs  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  the  Spring 
Assizes,  as  it  would  be  in  the  knowledge 
of  some  hon.  Members  had  already  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Winter  Assizes. 
The  Spring  Assizes  would  shortly  com- 
mence ;  and  it  was  very  important, 
therefore,  that  this  Bill  should  be  at 
once  passed.  Its  object  was  to  efiPect  an 
economy  of  time  and  labour ;  and  there- 
fore he  hoped  the  House  would  not  ob- 
ject to  read  it  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  more  time 
should  have  been  given  for  considepng 
the  bearing  of  this  important  measure. 
Did  it  apply  to  Ireland  ?  [yNo!"]  If 
it  did  not,  his  objections  to  it  were,  to  a 
certain  extent,   removed ;   but,   at  the 
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same  time,  ho  doubted  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  have  additional  Assizes. 
The  Bill  of  last  year  had  not  worked 

Earticularly  well.  In  any  case,  however, 
e  thought  the  practice  of  bringing  in 
Bills  of  that  importance  at  so  late  an 
hour  was  to  be  deprecated. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
Assizes  began  on  the  22nd  of  next 
month  ;  and  unless  this  Bill  passed  it 
would  be  necessary  for  the  Judges  to  go 
to  each  town  on  the  Circuit,  to  the  great 
expense  of  the  country,  the  jurors,  and 
everybody  else.  The  Bill  was  simply  to 
enable  small  counties  to  be  grouped  to- 
gether, in  order  to  save  expense  at  the 
Spring  Assizes. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  he  wished  to 
ask  a  Question  on  a  point  of  Order.  He 
understood  the  hon.  Member  for  Cum- 
berland had  given  Notice  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  the  Bill? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  He  has 
withdrawn  it. 

Mr.  WADDY  asked  the  House  whe- 
ther it  was  a  right  and  proper  thing  to 
ask  them  to  pass  a  Bill  which  was  not 
printed  ?  [Mr.  Assheton  Cross  :  Oh, 
yes,  it  is.]  He  asked  for  the  Bill  within 
the  last  ten  minutes  at  the  Office,  and 
was  told  that  he  could  not  have  one,  as 
the  Bill  was  not  printed.  [Mr.  Asshe- 
ton Cross  :  It  was  circulated  last  Satur- 
day.] As  a  matter  of  fact,  he  had  asked 
for  it  within  the  last  ten  minutes,  and 
told  that  he  could  not  have  it. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  the 
Bill  appeared  to  him  to  be  one  of  a 
merely  temporary  nature.  There  was  a 
difficulty  in  regard  to  the  Spring  Assizes 
which  could  only  be  got  over  by  the 
passage  of  a  short  Act  of  this  kind.  He 
should  like  to  ask  whether  this  Bill  was 
to  be  considered  as  finally  settling  the 
question  of  the  arrangement  of  the 
Assizes,  or  whether,  even  supposing  the 
Bill  passed,  the  House  might  not  have 
an  opportunity  hereafter  of  discussing 
the  whole  question  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  hoped  the 
House  would  allow  him  to  explain  that 
this  Bill  was  not  at  all  meant  as  a  settle- 
ment of  the  question.  The  House  would 
have  another  opportunity  of  fully  dis- 
cussing the  whole  matter. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday. 

Mr,  Parnell 


HABITUAL  DRUNKARDS  [SATiARIES, 
STAMP  DUTY,  Ac.]. 

Comidered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolved^  That  it  is  expedient  to  aathorise  the 
payment,  out  of  moneys  to  be  provided  by  Par- 
liament, of  the  Sab.ries,  Remuneration,  Allow- 
ances, and  Expenses  of  the  Inspector  and 
Assistant  Inspector  of  Retreats ;  also  of  im- 
posing a  Stamp  Duty  on  Licences  for  the  ad- 
mission of  Patients  into  Retreats,  and  for  the 
renewal  of  such  Licences,  which  may  become 
payable  under  the  provisions  of  any  Act  of  the 
present  Session  to  facilitate  the  control  and  curt^ 
of  Habitual  Drunkards. 

Kesolution  to  be  reported  To-morrotp. 

HABmjAL  DRUNKARDS  BILL. 
(Dr.  CamtroHy  Mr.  Clare  Read^  Mr.  Ashley^  Sir 
Henry  Jciekeon,  Mr.    Edward    Jenkim,    Mr. 
William  Rolnu,  Mr.  G'Shaughn^aey.) 

[bill   47.]      COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair.** — {Dr,  Cameron.) 

Mr.  DILLwYN  said,  he  very  much 
disliked  the  principle  of  the  Bill,  and  he 
opposed  the  second  reading ;  but  as  the 
feeling  of  the  House  was  evidently  very 
much  in  favour  of  the  measure,  and 
there  was  a  great  disposition  to  pass  it, 
he  would  not  put  the  House  to  the 
trouble  of  dividing.  Since  then  he  had 
communicated  with  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr.  Cameron), 
and  that  Gentleman  had  accepted  some 
suggestions  he  had  made,  which  seemed 
to  mm  to  get  rid  of  the  dangers  to  the 
liberty  of  the  subject.  He  would  not, 
thereiore,  now  be  under  the  necessity 
of  further  opposing  the  Bill,  and  he 
should  offer  no  objection  to  the  Speaker 
leaning  the  Chair. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Preliminary. 
Clause  1  (Short  title)  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Commencement  of  Act). 

Ma.  DILLWYN  said,  the  object  of 
the  Amendment  of  which  he  had  given 
Notice  was  to  prevent  the  Bill  being^ 
made  absolute,  so  far  as  regarded  per- 
sons who  had  a  pecuniary  interest  in 
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retaiuiDg  persons  under  their  charge, 
la  this  respect  the  Bill  ought  to  be 
limited,  and  to  be  treated  merely  as  an 
experiment.  He,  therefore,  proposed 
that  the  Act  should  only  extend  to  the 
year  1886,  by  adding  at  the  end  of  the 

"  And  \a  tho  case  of  retrpata  kcrpt  by  private 

Snoaa  aha.ll  cease  nnd  dotemxino  on  the  first 
y  lit  January  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and 
eighty  sii." 


"  And  in  tho  case  of  rotreata  kept  by  private 
pcrsuDa  shall  cease  and  deternuDe  on  the  first 
day  of  January  one  thousand  eight  hundtud  and 
eighty  six."— (Jfr.  Ditlicyi.) 

Dk.  CAMERON  said,  he  had  no  ob- 
jection to  the  Amendment  which  only 
affected  retreats  kept  by  private  persons 
for  their  own  profit.  If  it  were  passed, 
however,  it  would  be  necessary  further 
on  to  introduce  a  definition  into  the  Bill 
exempting  from  the  operation  of  this 
Amendment  institutions  maintained  by 
private  charity,  which  were  not  open  to 
the  objection  raised  by  the  hon.  Member 
for  Swansea. 

Amendment  agretd  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Interpretation]  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  (Incorporation  of  Sel 


with  Forms  and  Kules  therein)  agreed  to. 
Clause  5  (Local  authority  and  clerk  to 
local  authority)  agreed  to.. 


Clause  6  (Establishment  of  retreats) 
agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Power  of  local  authority  to 
transfer  licence)  agreed  to. 

Clause  8  (Removalof  habitual  drunkard 
from  un&t  habitation.  Notice  of  such 
removal). 

Ds.  CAMERON  moved,  in  page  3, 
line  30,  after  "  Act,"  to  insert  "  or  other- 
wise unsuitable  for  ita  purpose." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Mr.  DILLWYN  moved,  in  page  3, 

line  31,  after  "Act,"  to  insert  "shall 
order  the  discharge  from  such  retreat 
and."  By  the  clause  as  it  stood  it  was 
optional    whether  or  not  the   iuroates 


should  be  discharged.  He  proposed  to 
make  the  clause  compulsory  ;  for  bo  did 
not  think  people  ought  to  be  maintained 
in  retreats  of  this  character  which  had 
beoQ  declared  to  be  unfit  for  their  habi- 
tation. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  9  (Persons  may  be  admitted 
to  retreats  on  their  own  application). 

Mb.  DILLWYN  moved,  in  page  4,  to 
leave  out  "tho"  at  the  beginning  of 
line  9,  and  insert 

"  by  a  personal  mterTiaw  with  the  applicant 
unaccompanied  by  anv  othfT  person  he  had 
satisEod  himself  that  the  said," 

He  desired  in  every  case  that  the  appli- 
cant should  be  personally  free  to  act 
as  he  thought  best )  and  that,  therefore, 
he  should  see  the  magistrate  unaccom- 
panied by  any  other  person. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  page  4,  line  9,  toleaveout  the  word  "the," 
and  insert  the  words  "  by  a  personal  interview 
with  the  applicant  unaccompanied  by  any  other 
penoD  he  has  satisQed  himself  that  the  said." — 
\Mr.  OiUu-yn.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  the  word 
'  the  '  stand  part  of  the  Clause." 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  aaid,  the 
wording  of  the  Amendment  was  rather 
awkward,  because  it  might  be  very  de- 
sirable that  the  person  going  before  a 
magistrate  should  be  accompanied  by 
someone. 

Me.  DILLWTN  said,  that  waa  juat 
the  object  he  had  in  view.  He  did  not 
want  a  man  to  go  to  the  Justice  In  a 
state  of  drunkenness ;  but  be  wished 
him  to  go  when  he  was  sober,  and  knew 
what  he  was  about.  When  a  man  really 
did  not  know  what  he  was  about,  he 
ought  not  to  be  able  to  sign  away  hia 
liberty  in  this  manner. 

Dr.  CAMERON  thought  the  Amend- 
ment was  not  so  objectionable  as  his 
hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Mitchell  Henry) 
thought.  Under  the  clause  as  it  stood 
the  habitual  drunkard  would  go  before 
the  Justice  with  his  friends,  and  pro- 
duce such  evidence  as  was  necessary  to 
prove  that  the  man  was  an  habitual 
drunkard.  Then,  if  the  Amendment 
were  added,  the  Justice  would  retire 
with  the  habitual   drunkard,  and  cou- 
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vince  himself,  if  necessary,  that  it  was 
the  habitual  drunkard's  own  desire  to 
have  himself  committed.  In  that  way, 
the  object  of  his  hon.  Friend,  that  the 
man's  promise  should  not  be  unjustly 
obtained,  would  bo  attained. 

An  hon.  Member  thought  it  might 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  Justice 
without  instructing  him  to  retire  with 
this  lady  or  gentleman,  as  the  case  might 
be,  and  examine  them  privately. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
Amendment  would  be  a  most  disagree- 
able one  to  enforce.  The  Justice  might 
be  an  aged  gentleman,  and  it  would  be 
very  unpleasant  for  him  to  be  required 
to  go  into  a  private  room  with  an  indi- 
vidual who  came  before  him  placarded, 
as  it  were,  with  the  name  of  habitual 
drunkard,  and  who  might  be  on  the  very 
verge  of  delirium  tremens y  and  who,  when 
he  got  him  into  the  private  room,  might 
take  it  into  his  head  to  ill-treat  him.  He 
submitted  that  this  was  not  an  Amend- 
ment which  would  improve  the  Bill  in 
any  substantial  degree,  or  would  in  any 
particular  way  protect  the  liberty  of  the 
subject ;  while  it  might  place  gen- 
tlemen who  were  intrusted  with  the 
administration  of  the  law  in  a  very 
painful  and  invidious  position. 

Earl  FEECY  said,  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
seemed  to  him  a  strong  argument  for  the 
Amendment.  The  BiU  was  not  intended 
to  affect  people  who  were  on  the  verge 
of  delirium  tremens,  or  to  give  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace  power  to  send  such  persons 
into  retirement.  The  Bill  really  was 
intended  for  persons  who  were  in  the 
habit  of  getting  intoxicated,  and  who, 
being  perfectly  conscious  of  their  failing, 
were  yet  unable  by  the  present  law  to 
sign  away  their  liberty. 

Mr.  DALRYMPLE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dillwyn),  hav- 
ing been  strongly  opposed  to  the  Bill  in 
the  first  instance,  was  no  w  desirous  to  make 
it  as  inoperative  as  possible.  The  object 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow  (Dr. 
Cameron)  had  been  to  make  terms  with 
him ;  and  he  had  therefore  accepted,  to 
a  considerable  extent,  the  Amendments 
of  the  hon.  Member.  Of  course,  one 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  induce  per- 
sons voluntarily  to  enter  these  retreats ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  he  ventured  to 
think  there  might  be  oases  in  which  a 
certain  amount  of  pressure,  not  of  an 
unfriendly  kind,  and  not  in  the  nature 

Dr,  Cameron 


of  compulsion,  should  be  brought  to 
bear  to  induce  these  drunkards  to  enter 
a  retreat,  and  where  this  was  so  it 
would  be  unnecessary  that  thej  should 
go  before  the  Justice,  accompanied  bj 
their  friends.  The  Amendment  would 
defeat  the  benevolent  design  of  the 
Bill ;  and  he  could  not  but  think  that 
the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow,  in  his 
desire  to  propitiate  the  hon.  Member  for 
Swansea,  had  accepted  this  Amend- 
ment too  readily,  and  had  fallen  into 
a  trap.  He  did  not  suppose  for  a  mo- 
ment the  Amendment  would  be  with- 
drawn in  consequence  of  what  he  said  ; 
but  he  did  think  that  it  would  do  harm 
in  the  very  cases  with  which  the  Bill 
was  especially  designed  to  deal. 

Mr.  dillwyn  said,  a  man  in  a 
state  of  half-maudlin  repentance  might 
be  induced  and  wheedled  into  going 
before  a  magistrate,  not  liking  to  saj 
no  to  his  friends,  although  aU  the  time 
he  did  not  really  wish  it;  and  there- 
fore he  thought  the  Amendment  more 
important  than  other  hon.  Members  ap- 
parently considered  it  to  be.  He  was 
sure  that  the  hon.  Members  did  not  wish 
a  man  to  go  into  a  retreat  against  his 
own  inclinations ;  and  he  only  wished  to 
make  sure  that  nobody  went  in  except 
of  their  own  free  will.         

Lord  FRANCIS  HERVEY  said,  it 
was  by  no  means  certain  that  the 
Amendment  would  have  the  efiPect  in- 
tended by  the  hon.  Member  for  Swan- 
sea, and  the  presence  of  a  third  person 
might  act  as  a  check  on  the  Justice  sign- 
ing too  hastily.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
might  very  well  be  that  a  person  apply- 
ing fur  an  order  to  enter  one  of  these 
retreats  might  be  brusque,  offensive,  or 
even  a  little  alarming,  in  his  demeanour, 
and  the  magistrate  might  consider  that 
quite  sufficient  proof,  and  sign  the  war- 
rant off  straight  at  once. 

Colonel  MAKINS  said,  the  whole 
object  of  the  Bill  was  to  give  habitual 
drunkards  an  opportunity  of  retrieving 
their  character;  and  it  did  not  much 
matter  whether,  when  they  applied  to 
enter  a  retreat,  they  were  in  a  half- 
maudlin  state  or  not.  If  the  man  was 
in  that  state  the  magistrate  coidd  decline, 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  to  exer- 
cise his  functions ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  the  man  was  sufficiently  himself 
to  sign  away  his  own  freedom,  that 
would  only  be  quite  carrying  out  the 
object  of  the  Act. 
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Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided : — Ayes  43  ; 
Noes  35 :  Majority  8.  —  (Div.  List, 
No.  26.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  10  (Licensee  of  retreats  to 
send  notice  of  admission)  agreed  to. 

Clause  1 1  (Power  of  discharge). 

Dr.  CAMEEON  moved,  in  page  4, 
line  24,  after  *'  proprietor,"  to  insert 
**  licensee."  The  Amendment  was 
purely  a  verbal  one. 

Amendment  agreed  to, 

Mb.  DILLWYN  moved,  in  the  same 
line,  after  **  retreat,"  to  insert — 

"Or  of  that  of  such  person,  a  clear  week's 
notice  having  been  given  by  him  or  her  to  the 
licensee  of  the  retreat." 

He  thought  an  habitual  drunkard,  when 
he  was  shut  up  in  one  of  these  places, 
ought  to  have  the  power  of  getting  out 
again ;  and  he  therefore  proposed  to 
place  in  his  hands  the  same  power  of 
applying  to  a  Justice  of  the  Peace  that 
the  Bill  gave  to  the  licensee.  Of  course, 
the  applicant  would  have  to  satisfy  him- 
self that  the  case  was  made  out,  and 
then  he  would  have  power  to  make  an 
order  of  release. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  thought  there 
ought  to  be  an  addition  to  the  clause, 
fc'O  as  to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  licensee 
who  had  received  money  for  a  patient. 
There  ought  to  be  a  provision  that  he 
should  not  go  out  at  once,  but  should 
remain  for  a  certain  time. 

Earl  PEECY  said,  the  hon.  Member 
really  ought  not  to  press  his  Amend- 
ment. If  he  entertained  such  views, 
he  ought  to  have  moved  the  rejection  of 
the  Bill.  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  to 
place  persons  in  a  position  where  they 
could  not  change  their  minds,  and  get 
out  of  one  of  these  retreats  as  soon  as 
they  had  a  wish  to  do  so.  The  clause 
directly  enabled  them  to  do  that.  It 
was  true  the  patient  must  give  a  week's 
notice.  He  spoke  under  the  correction 
of  persons  who  knew  more  of  these 
diseases  than  he  did,  when  he  said  that 
this  would  make  very  little  difference. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  limit 
to  the  trouble  which  a  patient  might 
give.  He  might  apply  to  one  Justice 
after  another,  going  in  turn  to  all  the 
Justices  on  the  Bench,  until  he  found 


one  who  took  a  crotchety  view  of  this 
question,  and  let  him  out.  He  appre- 
ciated most  fully  the  desire  of  the  hon. 
Gentleman  to  protect  the  liberty  of  the 
subject,  and  he  voted  with  him  in  his 
last  Amendment ;  but  this  proposal 
would  really  defeat  the  whole  object  of 
the  Bill. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  said,  he 
sat  on  the  Committee  which  inquired 
into  this  question  three  years  ago,  and 
he  quite  agreed  with  the  noble  Lord 
that  the  Amendment  which  had  been 
proposed  would  overthrow  the  Bill. 
Habitual  drunkards  were  persons  who 
were  habitually  getting  drunk  and  being 
sorry  for  it  afterwards — persons  whose 
infirmity  of  mind  made  it  necessary  to 
legislate  for  them.  They  were,  in  fact, 
in  a  manner,  insane  persons,  having 
sober  and  lucid  moments.  In  those 
sober  and  lucid  moments  they  formed 
good  resolutions,  which  they  were  not 
able  to  carry  out,  and  so  relapsed  again 
into  drunkenness.  The  object  of  the 
Bill  was  that  when  they  had  these 
favourable  impulses,  after  a  debauch 
of  drunkenness,  they  should  be  enabled 
to  place  themselves  under  control  in  one 
of  these  retreats  for  a  certain  length  of 
time.  The  habitual  drunkard  could 
not  expect  to  be  cured  by  one  incarce- 
ration. He  might  go  in  for  two  or  three 
months,  and  be  discharged,  and  relapse 
again.  That  would  almost  certainly 
happen,  because  all  experience  showed 
that  an  habitual  drunkard  was  only 
cured  by  a  long  period  of  incarceration 
in  a  retreat.  Next  time,  then,  the  pa- 
tient would  agree  to  go  there  for  eight 
or  nine  months,  or  perhaps  a  year,  and 
then  he  would  be  radically  cured.  But 
under  this  Amendment,  by  the  time  his 
system  had  got  rid  of  ciU  the  alcohol  it 
contained,  and  the  patient  was  begin- 
ning to  get  into  sound  health,  he  would 
wish  to  be  out  again,  and  the  conse- 
quence would  be  that  he  would  be  able 
of  his  own  desire  to  remove  himself  from 
that  remedial  legislation  which  it  was 
the  very  object  of  this  Bill  to  provide. 
Anybody  under  the  Bill  would  oe  able 
to  place  himself  in  one  of  these  retreats 
for  a  period  in  no  case  longer  than  12 
months,  and  certainly  12  months  was  a 
very  short  time  taken  out  of  the  life  of 
a  man  in  which  to  cure  him  thoroughly 
of  so  terrible  a  disease  as  that  of  habi- 
tual drunkenness,  a  disease,  too,  which 
brought  so    many   evils   upon   society. 
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cretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  who  occa- 
sionally strolled  into  the  House  to  see 
how  the  amusement  was  progressing. 
The  Irish  Members  had  not  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  enjoyed  by  English 
and  Scotch  Representatives  of  urging 
their  grievances,  in  connection  with  the 
various  Departments,  upon  the  attention 
of  the  Legislature,  and  they  were  few  in 
number  in  a  House  consisting  of  650 
Gentlemen.  Tliey  were  thus  placed  at 
a  disadvantage  from  the  start  in  ballot- 
ing for  a  place  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  ;  and  that  disadvantage  would 
be  increased  one  hundredfold  by  the 
action  of  the  Resolution  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  if  it  were  to  be 
adopted  without  the  Amendment  which 
was  now  urged.  That  Amendment  ap- 
peared to  him  to  be  a  very  small  and 
reasonable  proposition.  The  Leader  of 
the  House  knew  perfectly  well  that  the 
Irish  Members  had  in  no  instance  mis- 
used the  privileges  which  they  now  pos- 
sessed; that  the  questions  which  they 
had  brought  forward  had  been  few  in 
number ;  and  that  those  questions  had 
not  unduly  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
House.  In  these  circumstances,  surely  a 
little  concession  of  the  description  now 
proposed  to  Irish  public  opinion  was 
well  merited,  and  he  believed  that  it 
would  be  received  with  kindly  feelings. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might 
think  he  would  facilitate  the  obtaining 
of  the  Irish  Estimates  by  the  course 
which  he  was  following ;  but  if  that 
course  were  to  be  persisted  in,  there 
was  no  resource  for  the  Representatives 
fr<^in  Ireland  but  to  refuse  Votes  on  Ac- 
count in  connection  with  all  those  ques- 
tions in  which  they  were  interested,  and 
thus  compel  the  Government  to  bring 
forward  theirEstimatosatan  early  period 
of  tho  Session,  in  order  that  they  might 
be  properly  discussed.  At  present,  their 
discussion  was  little  bettor  than  a  farce. 

Mil.  DILLWYN  was  strongly  in 
favour  of  there  being  a  more  efficient 
and  careful  consideration  of  the  Votes  ; 
but  he  couUl  not  support  a  proposal 
whicii  would  give  his  Irish  Friends  ex- 
ceptional privileges. 

Mu.  Skkj.ant  SIMON  said,  he  sym- 
pathized very  much  with  the  Irish  Repre- 
sentative** in  the  complaints  and  griev- 
ances which  tliey  l)rou<:cht  forward ;  but 
he  could  not  support  them  when  they 
sought  exceptional  privileges  which  he 
did  not   think  they  could  properly  ask 
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for.  He  reminded  them  that  the  Sule  of 
1872,  which  was  substantially  the  same 
as  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and  g^allant 
Baronet,  which  the  Government  had  ac- 
cepted, was  passed  by  a  Parliament 
which  had  done  more  for  Ireland  than 
any  other,  and  under  no  less  a  person 
than  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  Greenwich,  one  of  the  hest 
Friends  that  Ireland  ever  had.  Under 
his  Administration  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land and  Ireland  had  been  disestab- 
lished, and  the  Land  Laws  had  been 
altered  and  brought  into  conformity 
with  the  wishes  of  the  Irish  people.  It 
was  during  the  Administration  and  in 
a  Parliament  which  had  accomplished 
these  things,  and  many  others,  for  the 
good  of  Ireland,  that  the  Rule  he  was 
speaking  of  had  been  passed,  and  no 
Irish  Member  then,  that  he  could  call  to 
mind,  had  objected  to  it.  Under  the 
circumstances,  therefore,  he  appealed  to 
the  Irish  Members  to  withdraw  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  the 
Irish  Members  were  not  seeking  any 
exceptional  privileges.  They  simply 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  retain  those  rights 
which  English  and  Scotch  Representa- 
tives had  willingly  given  up  at  the  in- 
stigation of  the  two  front  Benches  on 
either  side  of  the  House.  This  was  no- 
thing more  nor  less  than  a  combination 
between  those  two  Benches.  Those  for 
whom  he  spoke  had  done  their  best  to 
preserve  the  privileges  of  the  House ; 
but  they  were  the  tru.stees  of  a  poor  and 
weak  nation.  It  was  trampled  on  by 
the  Government  Session  after  Session. 
['*  Oh !  "]  They  were  the  trustees  of  a 
people  who  were  insulted  day  after  dav. 
['*Oh!'n  Why,  in  the  course  of  the 
recent  debate  upon  the  Irish  Franchise 
Question,  one  Representative — partly  an 
official  Member,  for  he  was  private 
Secretary  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant — had 
spoken  in  a  manner  which  was  grossly 
insulting  to  Ireland  and  her  people. 
The  Government  refused  to  give  Ireland 
equality  of  privileges ;  and  its  inhab- 
itants were  mocked  j'ear  after  year  by 
being  told  in  articles  in  English  news- 
papers and  speecjhes  from  the  two  front 
Benches  in  the  House  that  they  had  the 
same  privileges  as  England  enjo^-ed. 
Tliey  were  now  going  to  take  away  from 
the  Irish  Members  even  the  facility  of 
making  their  complaints  known.  Did 
they  suppose  that  Irish  Members,  who 
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had  been  driven  to  move  this  Amend- 
ment against  their  will,  would  now  with- 
draw it  ?  They  were  perfectly  mistaken 
if  they  thought  they  would  do  anything 
of  the  kind.  He  did  not  care  how  small 
the  number  might  be  in  the  division  in 
.  favour  of  the  Amendment — it  would  at 
least  be  a  protest.  He  knew  hon.  Mem- 
bers who  represented  English  and  Scotch 
constituencies,  who  often  voted  with  the 
Irish  Members,  but  who  would  not  do 
so  as  regarded  this  Amendment — and 
for  why  ?  Because  they  knew  that  in  a 
weak  moment  they  had  given  up  their 
privileges ;  and  they  now  saw  the  stub- 
born fight  the  Irish  Members  were 
making  for  the  possession  of  theirs — 
therefore,  the  Enj^lish  and  Scotch  Mem- 
bers would  not  vote  with  them,  because 
it  would  imply  that  they  had  not  endea- 
voured sufficiently  to  keep  their  own 
privileges.  The  Irish  Party  would  carry 
with  them  into  the  Lobby  none  but  the 
Irish  votes ;  yet  it  would  be  a  protest 
which  would  go  farther  and  would  re- 
main on  record  as  a  proof  or  test  that 
they  had  done  what  they  could  to  help 
the  English  Members  to  retain  their 
privileges,  and  that  the  English  Mem- 
bers did  not  support  them  when  they 
wanted  to  retain  theirs.  Let  that  fact 
be  known  to  the  country,  and  it  would 
bo  known  in  history ;  though  he  ventured 
to  say  that  this  Rule  would  not  remain 
many  years  unaltered,  because  it  would 
be  found  to  trench  too  much  on  the 
privileges  of  the  Members  who  would 
form  the  new  Parliament. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  31  ;  "Noes 
131  :  Majority  100.— (Div.  List,  No.  22.) 

Question, 

'*  That  the  words  *  unless  an  Amendment  "be 
moved  relating  to  the  Estimates  proposed  to  bo 
taken  in  Supply,  on  first  going  into  Committee 
on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respec- 
tively,' be  added  to  the  First  Resolution/*. 

— put,  and  agreed  to. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  proposed, 

**  That,  whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply 
appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary 
Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates  stands 
as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  a  Monday,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair  without  putting 
any  Question,  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved 
or  Question  raised  relating  to  the  Estimates  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into 
Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Ser- 
vices respectively.*' 


Mb.  PAENELL  moved  to  amend  the 
Eesolution,  by  adding  the  words — 

"  And  unless  Notice  has  been  given  of  an 
Amendment  to  be  offered  to  the  Question  calling 
attention  to  the  grievance  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Laws.** 

All  he  wanted  was  to  retain  the  ancient 
privilege  of  calling  attention  to  griev- 
ances, and  in  drawing  his  Amendment 
he  had  carefully  followed  the  words 
used  by  Sir  Erskine  May  in  his  book  on 
Parliamentary  practice. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
**  unless  Notice  has  been  given  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  Question  calling  atten- 
tion to  any  g^evance  arising  out  of  the  conduct 
of  the  Government  or  the  administration  of  the 
Laws.'*— (ifr.  Famell.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

The  CHANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  did  not  think  the  House 
would  accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member,  inasmuch  as  it  could  only  have 
the  effect  of  introducing  great  confusion 
into  the  conduct  of  Business  as  to  what 
was  and  was  not  admissible  in  the  way 
of  A  mendment  to  the  Motion  to  go  into 
Committeeof  Supply.  If  the  Eesolution 
as  it  was  drawn  were  adopted,  there 
would  remain  abundant  opportunities 
for  calling  attention  to  any  grievances 
which  might  be  alleged  to  have  resulted 
from  mismanagement  on  the  part  of  the 
Government,  and  those  opportunities 
were  made  conspicuous  by  the  action  of 
hon.  Members  on  the  other  side. 

Mr.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  said,  he  had 
in  previous  divisions  voted  in  the  mino- 
rity, but  on  the  present  occasion  he 
should  support  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment ;  because  he  regarded  the  Amend- 
ment before  the  House  as  an  attempt  to 
reopen  a  question  which  he  thought  had 
been  compromised.  It  might  be  said 
that  every  grievance  worthy  of  being 
made  the  subject  of  an  Amendment  on 
going  into  Committee  of  Supply  was  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  a  grievance  arising 
out  of  the  conduct  of  the  Government, 
or  the  administration  of  the  law.  The 
proposed  Amendment,  therefore,  simply 
raised  in  another  form  the  question  al- 
ready decided  by  the  House. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  denied  that  every 
Amendment  which  was  moved  on  the 
Motion  to  go  into  Committee  of  Supply 
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His  object  simply  was  that  copies  of  the 
Reports  sent  to  the  Home  Secretary 
should  also  be  sent  to  the  clerk  of  the 
local  authority,  in  order  that  they  might 
know  what  was  going  on  in  the  district 
under  their  jurisdiction. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (Bules  as  to  visitation  of 
retreats)  agreed  to. 

Clause  16  (Judge  of  High  Court  of 
Justice,  &c.,  may  make  orders  to  inspect) 
agreed  to. 

Leave  of  Absence  from  Retreat, 

Clause  17  (Permission  that  person 
detained  may  reside  out  of  retreat). 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  would  move, 
as  suggested  by  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Under  Secretary,  in  page  6,  line  3, 
after  **  drunkard  "  to  insert — 

**  Or  at  the  request  of  such  person,  a  clear 
week's  notice  having  been  given  by  him  or  her 
to  the  licensee  of  the  retreat,  may.'* 

He  would  only  say,  in  answer  to  what 
had  fallen  from  his  hon.  Friends,  that  of 
course  the  magistrate  would  use  his 
discretion,  and  would  not  grant  a 
licence  without  due  inquiry.  Some- 
thing had  been  said  of  the  American 
system  ;  but  he  happened  to  have  some 
American  papers  sent  him  the  other 
day,  in  which  it  was  said  that  these  re- 
treats had  broken  down  in  that  country, 
and  been  an  entire  failure. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  6,  line  3,  after  the  word  **  drunk- 
ard,*' to  insert  the  words  '^  or  at  the  request  of 
such  person,  a  clear  week's  notice  having  been 
given  by  him  or  her  to  the  licensee  of  the  retreat 
may." — {Mr.  Dillwyn.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those 
words  be  there  inserted." 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY  said,  if 
his  hon.  Friend  had  read  all  that  the 
American  newspapers  had  said  about 
these  retreats,  ne  would  have  learned 
that  one  great  reason  why  they  had 
failed  was  because  the  period  of  deten- 
tion was  not  long  enough.  Another 
point  brought  out  very  strongly  by  a 
very  pains-taking  and  patient  Com- 
mittee, which  sat  on  this  subject  up- 
Btairs  three  years  ago,  was  that  to  be 
effectual  the  confinement  of  the  patient 
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must  be  for  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  or  it  was  perfectly  useless.  The 
Committee  must  remember  that  this 
BiU  was  not  intended  for  persons  who 
occasionally  got  drunk,  but  for  persons 
who  were  almost  insane,  who  were 
quite  unable  to  control  themselves,  who 
dissipated  their  property,  and  brought 
uutold  misery  on  their  families  by  their 
craving  for  drink,  and  yet  who  were  not 
mad  enough  to  be  called  insane.  So  far 
from  this  power  of  leaving  the  retreat 
being  any  good  to  such  people,  it  would 
be  a  great  evil  inflicted  upon  them. 

Eaal  PERCY  said,  the  Amendment 
did  not  read,  for  it  spoke  of  ''  such  per- 
son "  although  there  was  no  ^'  person  " 
previously  mentioned  in  the  clause. 
As  to  the  principle  of  it,  he  could  only 
point  out,  as  he  had  done  before,  that  if 
this  power  of  appealing  to  magistrates 
were  given,  a  man  would  be  certain  to 
find  some  Justice  who  would  give  the 
required  licence.  That  would  result  in 
removing  the  control  which  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Bill  to  confer.  As  to  what 
was  said  about  America,  the  principle  of 
the  Bill  had  already  been  discussed,  and 
these  points  were  then  satisfactorily 
answered.  In  any  case,  that  objection 
struck  at  the  Bill  itself,  and  should  have 
been  raised  on  the  second  reading. 

Ma.  DALRYMPLE  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Swansea  appeared  to  claim 
the  support  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment for  his  Amendment,  but  he  (Mr. 
Dalrymple)  understood  that  the  Under 
Secretary  did  not  do  more  than  suggest 
that  this  was  a  suitable  place  to  propose 
the  Amendment;  and  he  certainly  did 
not  understand  him  to  say  he  would 
support  it.  The  great  point  was  to  get 
the  patient  into  one  of  these  retreats,  and 
not  to  let  him  be  able  to  leave  it  prema- 
turely, which  would  do  him  the  greatest 
possible  harm.  He  certainly  should 
oppose  the  Amendment,  and  would 
divide  upon  it,  even  if  no  one  elbO  would 
do  so. 

Mb.  WADDY  said,  the  Amendment 
would  place  the  Justice  of  the  Peace  in 
a  very  g^eat  difficulty.  A  man  might 
be  sufficiently  sober  to  be  quite  fit  appa- 
rently to  go  out ;  and  yet  his  craving  for 
liquor  at  that  very  time  might  make 
that  exactly  the  position  in  which  he 
ought  not  to  be. 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  the  keeper  of 
the  retreat  was  the  man  most  interested 
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were  in  all  cases  greatly  prejudiced? 
The  Government  would  do  weU,  there- 
fore, to  agree  to  the  Amendment,  and 
thus  give  an  opportunity  to  hon.  Mem- 
bers to  raise  questions  as  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  laws  in  a  Constitutional 
manner. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  47  ;  Noes 
139  :  Majority  92.— (Div.  List,  No.  23.) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again 
proposed. 

Mr.  O^CONNOR  POWER  moved  an 
Amendment  to  the  efltect  that  on  Fridays 
Notices  of  Motion  should  have  pre- 
cedence of  Orders  of  the  Day. 

Amendment  proposed, 

At  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add  the  words 
**  and  on  Fridays  Notices  of  Motion  shall  have 
precedence  of  Orders  of  the  Day.'* — {Mr. 
O"  Connor  Power.) 

Question  proposed,  '*  That  those  words 
be  there  added." 

Mr.  monk  thought  the  Amendment 
was  one  deserving  of  the  attention  of 
the  Government.  The  Government  would 
lose  nothing  by  accepting  it,  and  they 
would,  further,  confer  a  fair  and  rea- 
sonable boon  upon  Members  on  Fridays. 

Mr.  Serjeant  SIMON  supported  the 
Amendment. 

Mr.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  pointed  out 
the  inconvenience  to  private  Members 
which  arose  on  Fridays,  when  Supply 
was  the  first  Order  of  the  Day,  irom 
their  being  frequently  unable  to  bring 
their  Motions  to  the  test  of  a  Division, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  any  of  the  pre- 
ceding Motions  happened  to  have  been 
negatived.  He  did  not,  however,  know 
whether  the  present  Amendment  would 
furnish  the  best  means  of  obviating 
that  inconvenience. 

Mr.  BERESFORD  HOPE  disap- 
proved of  the  Amendment.  There  had 
been  quite  enough  in  the  way  of  inno- 
vation in  the  conduct  of  the  Business  of 
the  House,  and  in  this  case  matters 
might  with  advantage  be  left  as  they 
were.  The  present  Rule  imported  some- 
thing of  elasticity  into  their  forms,  and 
gave  an  opening  for  discussions  on  topics 
worthy  of  consideration,  but  not  calling 
for  cut-and-dry  Resolutions.  It  would 
be  a  clear  loss  to  the  facile  powers  of  the 
House  if  this  free  and  easy  method  were 
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abolished,  and  a  hard-and-fast  com- 
pulsion of  Divisions  on  all  days  sub- 
stituted. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER, without  entering  into  the  merits 
of  the  question,  pointed  out  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the 
Government  to  make  the  proposed  altera- 
tion. He  hoped  the  Amendment  would 
not  be  pressed,  as  he  apprehended  it 
would  not  be,  in  order  to  attempt  to 
repeal,  as  it  were  by  a  side  wind,  a 
Standing  Order  of  the  House  in  accord- 
ance with  which  Supply  was  set  down 
on  the  Notice  Paper  as  the  first  Busi- 
ness on  Fridays. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  said,  the  system 
of  **  calling  attention  "  was  almost  un- 
heard of  when  he  first  entered  Parlia- 
ment. It  was  a  practice  which  had  the 
effect  of  debarring  the  House  from  ex- 
pressing an  opinion,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  enabled  individual  Members  tyran- 
nically to  occupy  the  attention  of  the 
House. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
said,  he  quite  agreed  with  what  had 
been  said  as  to  the  undesirable  practice 
of  invariably  negativing  the  first  Motion 
for  going  into  Supply.  He  did  not 
believe  it  was  of  any  advantage  to  the 
Government  ;  because  the  effect  was 
that  many  of  the  Motions  that  remained 
were  put  down  for  some  other  day.  He 
did  not  know  whether  any  practical 
remedy  could  be  adopted  against  this 
practice  ;  but  it  was  one  which,  no  doubt, 
it  would  be  well  to  put  a  stop  to.  With 
regard  to  the  Amendment  that  had  been 
moved,  there  was  one  suggestion  he 
wished  to  make  for  the  consideration  of 
Members  who  delighted  to  call  them- 
selves independent.  They  ought  to 
recollect  that  if  Friday  were  converted 
from  an  Order  Day  into  a  Notice  Day, 
the  probability  of  a  ** Count-out**  on 
Friday  would  be  increased.  At  present, 
it  was  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the 
Government  to  keep  a  House  on  Friday; 
but  this  would  no  longer  be  the  case  if 
Friday  were  converted  into  a  Notice 
Day.  The  gain,  if  any,  which  the  inde- 
pendent Members  would  obtain  would 
bej  to  a  considerable  extent,  neutralized 
by  the  great  risk  of  losing  the  evening 
altogether. 

Mr.  morgan  LLOYD  suggested 
that  the  Rules  of  the  House  might  be 
altered  so  far  as  to  allow  a  Division  on 
every  Motion  brought  forward  as   an 
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the  druf^s,  and  therefore  there  was  no 
want  of  the  proper  qualificatioii.  In  the 
case  of  sleeplessness  arising  from  the 
want  of  drink  there  was  a  very  con- 
siderable difference  of  opinion  among 
medical  men  as  to  the  use  of  narcotics 
and  stimulants,  and  it  was  certainly  not 
the  intention  that  unqualified  and  un- 
educated licensees  should  treat  such 
cases. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  as  to  bring- 
ing stimulants  on  to  the  premises,  au- 
thority might  be  intrusted  either  to  Ihe 
licensee  or  the  medical  officer.  He 
would  suggest  that  the  words  should 
run  thus — 

"  Without  the  authority  of  the  licensee  or  the 
medical  officer  brinf^a  into  any  retreat  or  with- 
out the  authority  of  the  medical  officer  of  the 
retreat,  except  in  case  of  urgent  necessity  g^ves 
or  supplies,"  6cc. 

In  case  of  urgent  necessity  there 
would  be  power  to  do  it ;  while,  in 
the  case  of  general  treatment,  it  would 
only  be  fair  to  require  the  authority  of 
the  medical  officer.  That  would  meet 
the  objection. 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Db.  CAMERON  moved,  in  page  7, 
line  9,  after  **  sedative  "  to  insert  '*  nar- 
cotic." 

.    Amendment  agreed  to. 
Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  24  (Offences  by  habitual 
drunkards  while  detained  in  retreats] 
agreed  to. 

Clause  25  (Escape  from  retreat). 

Mb.  DILLWYN  said,  he  should 
move  an  Amendment  here,  undeterred 
by  the  warning  of  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  (Major  Nolan),  and  he  did  hope 
the  Homo  Office  would  support  him  a 
little  more  strongly.  The  clause  dealt 
with  the  re-capture  of  escaped  habitual 
drunkards,  and  he  thought  it  would* 
give  rise  to  great  abuse  of  the  law. 
Where  a  man  escaped  he  ought  not  to 
be  liable  to  re-capture,  at  any  rate  by 
the  servants  of  the  retreat ;  but  a  proper 
officer  should  be  employed.  He  entirely 
objected  to  Jack,  Tom,  or  Harry  being 
intrusted  witli  this  power,  and  he  would 
move,  in  line  26,  to  leave  out  **  by  any 
officer,  attendant,  servant,  or  other  per- 
son employed  in  or  about  such  retreat." 

Dr,  Cameron 


The  lord  ADVOCATE  said,  no- 
thing could  be  more  dangerous  than  to 
iutrust  the  liberty  of  any  man  at  large 
to  the  mere  servant  of  any  licensee  in 
the  general  words  of  the  clause.  It  was 
not  done  in  the  case  of  a  lunatic  asylum, 
so  far  as  he  was  aware,  though  there 
were  stronger  reasons  there  for  the  de- 
tention and  recovery  of  a  man  who  had 
escaped.  There  was  no  limitation  to 
the  power  of  the  clause,  and  a  man  who 
had  been  at  liberty  a  fortnight  or  more 
might  be  taken  back  to  the  asylum. 
The  framer  of  the  Bill  ought  to  con- 
sider the  whole  structure  of  the  clause. 
He  did  not  know  exactly  what  a  peace 
officer  meant.  It  meant  one  thing  in 
England,  and  another  in  Scotland.  He 
had  also  the  greatest  reluctance  to  in- 
trust to  any  man — peace  officer,  con- 
stable, or  anyone  else — the  right  of  in- 
terfering with  the  liberty  of  the  subject, 
without  a  warrant  at  his  back.  If  he 
had  a  warrant,  it  should  either  come 
from  the  licensee,  or  some  person  re- 
sponsible for  his  agent.  He  heartily 
supported  the  Amendment. 

\y&,  CAMEBON  thought  the  sugges- 
tion a  good  one ;  but  pointed  out  that 
the  licence  was  intended  to  give  greater 
freedom  to  the  patients,  and  prevent  the 
necessity  for  always  keeping  them  within 
four  walls. 

Mb.  WHEELHOUSE  said,  the  clause 
was  far  too  wide.  If  a  peace  officer  had 
a  warrant  they  would  know  whence  he 
got  his  right  to  act;  but  to  give  him 
the  power  to  act  without  a  warrant 
seemed  to  him  ver}-  dangerous,  and  con- 
trary to  all  precedent.  He  would  move 
to  substitute  the  word  **  by "  for  the 
word  '*  without*'  in  page  7,  line  28. 

Mb.  MITCHELL  HENRY  thought 
it  would  be  better  to  postpone  the  whoje 
clause,  or  allow  the  Law  Officers  of  the 
Crown  to  confer  with  the  Home  Office 
and  the  hon.  Member  for  Glasgow. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  his 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  and  CoUeague 
had  undertaken  to  see  the  clause  was 
properly  settled ;  but  they  certainly 
ougnt  not  to  pass  it  as  it  stood,  and 
it  should  be  amended  as  suggested. 

Amendment,  as  amended,  agreed  to, 

Mr.  DALRYMPLE  said,  it  was 
useless  to  oppose  an  Amendment  of  the 
clause  supported  as  it  was ;  but  it  had 
entirely  changed  the  character  of  the 
clause.    It  might  not  be  right  to  give  to 
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would  be  very  little  use.  It  followed 
conclusively  that  the  Government  had 
made  a  concession  which  was,  in  fact, 
no  concession  whatever;  and  he  strongly 
suspected  that  several  other  so-called 
concessions  should  be  cast  under  the 
same  head. 

Mr.  BIGGAE  said,  by  the  advice  of 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Dun- 
garvan  (Mr.  0*Donnell)  he  would  with- 
draw the  Amendment. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

The  House  divided : — ^Ayes  130 ;  Noes 
50  :  Majority  80.— (Div.  List,  No.  25.) 

Retolvedy  That,  whenever  the  Committee  of 
Supply  appointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
ordinary  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Esti- 
mates stands  as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  a 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair 
without  putting  any  question,  unless  an  Amend- 
ment be  moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to 
the  Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on 
first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy, 
and  Civil  Services  respectively. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  there  were  other  Resolu- 
tions on  the  Paper,  but  it  would  be 
obviously  impossible  to  move  them  at 
that  hour.  He  should  propose,  there- 
fore, that  they  stand  over  till  Thursday 
week.  On  Thursday  his  right  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War  would  introduce  the  Mutiny 
Bill ;  and  he  hoped  on  that  day  to  take 
Supply  as  the  first  Order  for  the  purpose 
of  taking  some  Supplementary  Esti- 
mates, which  would  be  presented  next 
day — Tuesday — for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding for  the  Exchequer  Bonds,  shortly 
falling  due.  He  hoped  to  lay  the  Esti- 
mates on  the  Table  to-night  (Tuesday), 
to  have  them  in  the  hands  of  Members 
on  Wednesday,  and  to  go  into  Commit- 
tee of  Supply  on  Thursday. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON 
supposed  that  the  Orders  of  the  Day 
would  be  postponed  after  Supply  had 
been  taken  till  the  Mutiny  Bill  had  been 
brought  in. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  whether  the 
Government  could  bring  on  the  Mutiny 
Bill  in  that  way  before  the  Army  Esti- 
mates had  been  submitted  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  it  was  per- 
fectly competent  for  the  Government  to 
do  this.  The  Mutiny  Bill  of  this  year 
would  consist  of  two  parts — one  that 


which  he  proposed  to  introduce  on 
Thursday,  and  the  other  the  annual 
Bill,  which  gave  the  actual  control  over 
the  Force. 

Major  NOLAN  said,  he  had  always 
understood  that  the  Mutiny  Bill  could 
not  be  introduced  till  after  the  Army 
Estimates  had  been  voted.  Was  this  a 
change  that  the  Qt)vernment  was  intro- 
ducing ;  and,  if  so,  what  authority  had 
they  K>r  making  it  ? 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  proposed  to 
introduce  on  Thursday  what  was,  in 
fact,  an  Army  Discipline  Bill ;  and  this, 
when  passed,  would  be  a  permanent 
Act.  He  would  also  introduce  after- 
wards a  short  Mutiny  Bill,  which  would 
have  to  be  passed  year  by  year,  and 
which  undoubtedly  could  not  be  intro- 
duced until  the  Army  Estimates  had 
been  brought  in. 

Further  Consideration  of  Resolutions 
relating  to  the  Business  of  the  House 
deferred  till  Thursday  6th  March. 

ASSIZES  BILL— [Bill  83.] 

(JSir  Matthew  Ridley ^  Mr.  Secretary  Cross.) 

SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Sir  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY, 
in  moving  that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a 
second  time,  said,  it  gave  the  Govern- 
ment power  by  an  Order  in  Council  to 
group  certain  counties  and  boroughs  to- 
gether for  the  purpose  of  the  Spring 
Assizes,  as  it  would  be  in  the  knowledge 
of  some  hon.  Members  had  already  been 
done  in  the  case  of  the  Winter  Assizes. 
The  Spring  Assizes  would  shortly  com- 
mence ;  and  it  was  very  important, 
therefore,  that  this  Bill  should  be  at 
once  passed.  Its  object  was  to  efifect  an 
economy  of  time  and  labour ;  and  there- 
fore he  hoped  the  House  would  not  ob- 
ject to  read  it  a  second  time. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

Mr.  PARNELL  thought  more  time 
should  have  been  given  for  considepng 
the  bearing  of  this  important  measure. 
Did  it  apply  to  Ireland  ?  [*;No!"]  If 
it  did  not,  his  objections  to  it  were,  to  a 
certain   extent,   removed ;   but,   at  the 
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well  understand  that  he  had  the  subject 
constantly  before  him.  He  had  consul- 
tations with  various  persons  qualified  to 
judge  of  the  question  of  medical  educa- 
tion ;  and,  in  consequence,  he  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  to  deal  with  the  ques- 
tion last  year.  He  accordingly  intro- 
duced a  measure  in  their  Lordships' 
House.  In  that  Bill,  so  far  as  England 
was  concerned,  the  principle  of  a  Con- 
joint Board  was  approved  of;  but  as  re- 
garded Scotland  and  Ireland,  the  estab- 
lishment of  such  a  Board  was  allowed  to 
be  optional,  instead  of  being  made  obli- 
gatory, or,  in  other  words,  the  medical 
authorities  were  only  to  adopt  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Act  if  they  should  see  fit. 
Having  since  then  considered  all  the 
arguments  which  had  been  brought  for- 
ward against  the  optional  character  of 
the  Bill  in  that  respect,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  to  leave  the  setting  up  of  a  Conjoint 
Board  optional  would  not  be  consistent 
with  reason.  Therefore,  in  the  Bill  he 
should  lay  on  the  Table,  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Conjoint  Board  in  each 
division  of  the  Kingdom  was  made  com- 
pulsory. Some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished medical  men  in  this  country 
had  manifested  a  desire  for  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  Conjoint  Board,  and  he  was 
himself  convinced  that  if  a  measure 
were  passed  of  an  optional  character  an 
attempt  to  set  up  a  Conjoint  Board 
would  fail.  The  English  Committee  for 
settling  a  Conjoint  Board  had  held  more 
than  50  meetings.  In  that  Committee 
the  College  of  Surgeons  was  represented 
by  Sir  James  Paget  and  Mr.  John  Mar- 
shall ;  the  University  of  Oxford  by  Dr. 
Henry  W.  Aeland  and  Dr.  George  Rol- 
leston  ;  the  University  of  Cambridge  by 
Dr.  G.  E.  Taget  and  Dr.  G.  :M.  Hum- 
phry ;  the  University  of  Durham  by  Dr. 
G.  n.  Philipson  and  Dr.  George  G.  Heath ; 
the  University  of  London  by  Dr.  Richard 
Quain  and  Dr.  W.  B.  Carpenter;  the 
College  of  Physicians  by  Dr.  James 
Risdon  Bennett  and  Dr.  Henry  Pitman  ; 
and  the  Society  of  Apothecaries  by  Mr. 
E.  Cradford  and  Mr.  George  Corfe.  This 
Coniniittee  had  given  the  fullest  con- 
sideration to  the  subject,  and  they  were 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  change  he  now 
proposed ;  and  lie  trusted  that  the  same 
reasons  which  had  induced  him  to  pro- 
pose a  compulsory  measure  would  also 
have  weight  with  the  Medical  Bodies  of 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  The  Bill  provided 
that  where  a  Medical  Corporation  refused 
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to  admit  a  student  to  their  body,  he  having 
produced  a  certificate  of  having  passed 
the  examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board, 
the  student  should  be  entitled  to  go  to  the 
Registrar  for  the  purpose  of  having  his 
name  inserted  in  the  register  as  of  right. 
This  provision  had  become  the  more 
necessary  since  they  compelled  the  Con- 
joint Board  to  examine  female  students  ; 
if,  therefore,  women  were  refused  ad- 
mittance to  the  Corporation,  they  would, 
under  this  provision,  having  passed  the 
examination  of  the  Conjoint  Board,  be 
entitled  to  be  placed  directly  on  the  re- 
gister. With  regard  to  the  penalties  on 
unregistered  practitioners,  and  kindred 
matters,  these  being  practically  the  same 
as  those  in  the  Bill  of  last  year,  he  did 
not  think  it  was  at  all  necessary  that  he 
should  trouble  their  Lordships  by  going 
into  details  of  the  clauses.  He  might, 
indeed,  now  conclude  all  he  had  to  say 
upon  the  Bill,  if  it  were  not  for  one  sub- 
ject, to  which  he  had  already  lightly 
alluded,  and  that  was  the  constitution  of 
the  Medical  Council.  He  was  sure  his 
noble  Friend  (the  Marquess  of  Ripon) 
would  excuse  him  for  saying  that  that 
was  the  rock  on  which  shipwreck  was 
made  in  1870 ;  and  it  was  with  a  view 
to  avoid  a  similar  disaster  that  he  pro- 
posed to  touch  the  subject  in  a  diflterent 
way  now.  The  Medical  Council  consisted 
of  the  representatives  of  the  19  various 
licensing  bodies.  There  were  six  nomi- 
nees of  the  Crown  and  a  President  ap- 
pointed by  the  Council.  He  should  like 
to  read  the  names  of  the  Council — The 
President,  Dr.  Aeland ;  Crown  nomi- 
nees, Dr.  Quain,  Sir  William  Gull,  Mr. 
John  Simon,  Mr.  Teale,  Dr.  Fergus,  and 
Dr.  Hudson ;  representative  members, 
Dr.  Pitman,  Sir  James  Paget,  Mr.  Brad- 
ford, Dr.  Pyle,  Dr.  Storrar,  Dr.  Haldane, 
Dr.  Orr,  Dr.  AVood,  Professor  Turner, 
Dr.  Pettigrew,  Dr.  Aquilla  Smith,  Dr. 
Leet,  Dr.  S.  Haughton,  Sir  Dominic 
Corrigan,  Dr.  RoUcston,  and  Mr.  R. 
Macnamara.  This  was  a  very  eminent 
body  of  men  ;  and  he  might  now  say  that 
no  objection  had  reached  him  as  to  the 
qualifications  of  the  Crown  nominees. 
Certainly,  in  those  he  had  recommended 
to  the  Crown,  he  had  been  actuated 
only  by  a  desire  to  select  the  best  men 
he  could  find  in  the  Profession  for  the 
purpose,  and  from  his  knowledge  of 
those  appointed  by  his  Predecessors  in 
Office,  he  was  confident  that  they  were 
actuated  by  the  same  feeling.     He  was 
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equally  certain  that  those  elective  bodies 
had  the  same  object  in  view,  and 
would  select  men  who  were  most  com- 
petent and  who  would  carry  out  their 
duties  in  the  most  efficient  manner.  He 
was  sure  he  might  say  that  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (the  Marquess  of  Ripon) 
would  corroborate  his  statement,  that 
all  those  gentlemen  had  performed 
their  duties  faithfully  and  well.  The 
Council  had  been  in  action  for  20  years, 
and  he  thought  all  would  agree  that 
they  had  deserved  well  of  their  country. 
Of  course,  the  argument  of  the  eminence 
of  those  gentlemen,  or  reference  to  the 
manner  in.  which  they  had  performed 
their  duties,  did  not  weigh  with  those 
who  thought  there  ought  to  be  a  repre- 
sentative Council,  and  those  who  de- 
sired to  have  votes  in  the  representa- 
tion and  who  desired  to  have  the  Council 
very  much  altered  in  its  character. 
There  were  several  schemes  for  the 
amendment  of  the  Council  brought 
forward  by  various  bodies.  One  scheme 
was  that  there  should  be  representatives 
of  the  whole  Profession  upon  the  Council. 
To  enable  them  to  do  this  some  would 
increase  the  number  of  the  Council.  He 
did  not  adhere  to  that  view,  because  he 
thought  the  Council  was  already  suffi- 
ciently large.  There  was  another  pro- 
posal —  that  the  bodies  now  sending 
representatives  to  the  Council  should 
have  their  number  curtailed  in  order  to 
make  room  for  the  representation  of  the 
Medical  Profession  at  large.  There  was 
another  proposal — that  the  number  of 
persons  nominated  by  the  Crown  should 
bo  diminished  with  the  like  object.  All 
these  were  questions  which  seemed  to 
him  not  unworthy  of  consideration  ;  but 
they  involved  a  very  wide  inquiry,  and 
ho  certainly  did  not  feel  himself  justified 
in  including  the  matter  in  the  Bill  with- 
out further  information  than  he  possessed 
at  the  present  time.  It  was,  therefore, 
the  intention  of  the  Government  to  sug- 
gest til  at  there  should  be  a  Committee 
of  the  other  House  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  the  matter;  and  at  the 
end  of  that  inquiry,  when  that  Commit- 
tee should  have  reported,  the  Govern- 
ment would  be  able  to  see  whether  any, 
and,  if  so,  what  alteration  in  the  Council 
was  required.  It  did  not  seem  desir- 
able to  endanger  this  Bill,  which  con- 
tained many  valuable  features,  by  inter- 
fering with  this  subject  of  the  Medical 
Council.     This    measure  could   not  be 


considered  a  Party  measure  in  any  par- 
ticular sense,  and  he  looked  forward  to 
receiving  from  his  noble  Friend  opposite 
(the  Marquess  of  Ripon) — than  whom  no 
one  was  more  competent  to  give  advice, 
because  he  had  great  experience  in  deal- 
ing with  this  subject — his  valuable  as- 
sistance in  achieving  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  all — the  maintenance  of  a  high 
standard  of  professional  reputation.  He 
did  not  despair  of  the  solution  of  what 
seemed  to  be  a  very  difficult  question,  if 
the  subject  were,  as  he  could  not  doubt 
it  would  be,  fairly  considered  by  their 
Lordships.  He  begged  to  present  the  Bill, 
and  to  move  that  it  be  read  a  first  time. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Medical  Act,  1858 — 
Presented  (The  Lord  President). 

The  Marquess  of  RIPON  said,  he 
had  paid  close  attention  to  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend  the  Lord  President, 
and  should  be  happy  to  give  him  all  the 
assistance  in  his  power  in  passing  the 
Bill.  As  his  noble  Friend  was  well 
aware,  he  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  conviction  that  the  most  urgent  re- 
form in  respect  of  medical  affairs  in  this 
country  in  the  interest  of  the  public  was 
the  establishment  of  a  single  Medical 
Body  for  the  three  divisions  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  through  which,  and  through 
which  alone,  persons  should  be  able  to 
get  their  names  on  the  register.  He 
understood  his  noble  Friend  intended  to 
adopt  that  principle,  instead  of  leaving  it 
optional  to  the  various  Medical  Bodies  in 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  to  estab- 
lish one  Conjoint  Board  of  Examina- 
tion in  each  country.  That  he  held  to 
be  the  first  object  of  medical  reform  at 
the  present  time ;  and  he,  for  one,  should 
approach  the  consideration  of  the  Bill 
with  every  desire  to  give  assistance  to 
his  noble  Friend  in  passing  it.  It  seemed 
to  him  that  something  might  be  said  in 
favour  of  those  provisions,  which  were 
inserted  in  the  Bill  of  last  year  at  his 
suggestion,  but  were  modified  in  this 
Bill  ;  but  he  should  be  ready  to  lay 
aside  his  own  opinions  on  minor  points, 
and  he  only  hoped  and  trusted  that 
others  would  do  the  same.  With  re- 
spect to  the  other  part  of  the  statement 
of  his  noble  Friend,  he  was  not  sur- 
prised he  had  thought  it  wise  to  make 
a  concession  on  the  subject  of  the  com- 
position of  the  General  Medical  Council. 
He  could  fully  bear  his  testimony  to  the 
correctness  of  the  statement  with  regard 


to  be  paid  were  the  debenture  holders. 
He  presumed  that  if  the  raUway  was 
abandoned  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
original  owners.  He  could  g^ve  no  fur- 
ther information. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  liuraday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday,  25th  February,  1879. 


^IINUTES.— Select  Committee— Public  Ac- 
counts, Other  Members  nominated. 

Private  Bills  (by  Order)— Second  Reading — 
Tipton  Local  Board*;  Leadenhall  Itfarket 
and  Improvements. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise ♦ ;  Friendly  Societies  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment ♦. 


PRIFATE    BUSINESS. 

LEADENHALL  MARKET  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENTS BILL.— (^y  Order.) 

SECOND  READmO. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Charles  Forster.) 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
was  very  much  astonished  at  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  with  regard  to 
this  Bill.  It  was  a  Bill  of  considerable 
bulk  and  importance ;  but  the  House 
was  left  to  gather  its  character  from  a 

Eerusal  of  the  Bill  itself,  and  hon.  Mem- 
ers  were  well  aware  that  as  Private 
Bills  were  not  circulated,  hardly  any- 
body was  ever  in  a  position  to  say  for 
himself  what  was  the  nature  of  a  Private 
Bill  brought  before  the  House.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  they  had  a  debate 
on  a  Bill  of  this  sort  they  had  a  speech 
to  explain  its  objects,  or  someone  made 
a  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions on  moving  the  second  reading. 
On  this  occasion  they  had  had  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  the  House  was  left  to 
derive  its  notions  as  to  what  the  Bill 
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was  ftom  a  perusal  of  the  Bill  itself, 
which,  in  regard  to  Private  Bills,  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  indeed.  Now,  it 
appeared  that  the  City  of  London  had 
lately  appointed  a  new  Remembrancer, 
and  he  believed  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Remembrancer  was  to  jog  the  memory 
of  hon.  Members  of  that  House  in 
regard  to  Bills  in  which  the  City  was 
interested,  and  to  inform  them  of  the 
character  of  each  measure.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  statement  that  morning  signed 
by  the  Remembrancer,  but  it  was  a 
statement  of  the  baldest  possible  cha- 
racter. It  merely  stated  that  the  Bill 
was  coming  before  the  House,  and  went 
on  to  say — 

"  The  ohject  of  the  Bill  is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  market,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  Leaden- 
haU  Market,  and  the  improvement  of  the  neigh- 
hourhood  hy  the  formation  of  new  streets." 

No  reason  whatever  was  given  why  the 
House  should  pass  the  Bill,  and  the 
House  was,  therefore,  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  asked  to  pass  a  Bill  for 
which  not  one  single  word  was  said, 
and  in  regard  to  which  no  statement 
had  been  made  to  the  House,  except  the 
two  lines  contained  in  the  document  of 
the  Remembrancer,  that — 

*'  The  ohject  of  the  Bill  was  the  estahlishment 
of  a  new  market,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  Leaden- 
hall Market,  and  the  improvement  of  the  neigh- 
hourhood  by  the  formation  of  new  streets." 

He  was  glad  to  see  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 
in  his  place.  Last  year  they  discussed 
very  fully  in  the  House  the  Cattle  Bill, 
and  the  question  was  incidentally  mooted 
of  the  establishment  of  a  market  mono- 
poly in  London,  and  the  desirability  of 
having  new  markets  in  London.  Under 
the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  the  con- 
struction of  markets  was  very  much  mixed 
up  with  the  City  improvements,  and  this 
was  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  im- 

Eossible  to  gather  from  the  figures  laid 
efore  the  House  what  was  the  profit  or 
loss  to  the  City  upon  their  markets.  The 
City  contended  that  they  lost  money  on 
the  whole  by  the  markets ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  they 
made  very  large  sums  of  money  by  their 
markets,  but  appeared  to  lose,  because 
they  mixed  up  the  expenditure  on  mar- 
kets with  that  incurred  in  the  formation 
of  new  streets,  which  was  not  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  remunerative  kind.     He 
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to  the  ability  of  the  members  of  that 
Council,  their  high  standing  and  repu- 
tation, and  the  excellent  manner  in 
which  they  had  discharged  their  duties. 
But  there  was  no  doubt  there  did  exist, 
and  had  existed  many  years,  a  largo 
amount  of  opinion  in  the  Medical  Pro- 
fession that  the  Profession,  as  a  Profes- 
sion, ought  to  have  a  more  direct  share 
of  representation  on  that  Council.  He 
did  not  desire  to  express  an  opinion 
on  it  at  the  present  moment,  except 
that  when  one  saw  a  great  body  of  the 
Profession  entertain  that  opinion,  it  was 
quite  fair  and  right  that  the  subject 
should  be  investigated  by  an  impartial 
inquiry  before  a  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee. All  he  trusted  was  that  his 
noble  Friend  on  one  side,  and  those  who 
were  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  his 
own  Bill  of  1870  on  the  other,  would 
take  care  that  a  question  altogether  dis- 
tinct from  the  main  object  of  the  Bill 
should  not  produce  a  failure  of  the  pre- 
sent measure.  If  the  Committee,  after 
considering  the  subject,  should  report 
that  a  change  in  the  Medical  Council 
was  desirable,  he  hoped  it  would  be 
carefully  considered  ;  but  that  no  side  in- 
terests of  any  kind  would  be  allowed  to 
interfere  with  the  success  of  the  Bill. 
He  hoped  there  would  be  no  delay  with 
the  second  reading,  as  he  thought  it  im- 
portant the  Bill  should  be  speedily  taken 
to  the  other  House  and  considered  there. 

Bill  read  1' ;  and  to  be  read  2'  on 
Tuesday  the  Wth  of  liar ch  next.  (No.  16.) 

RAILWAYS— A^TIIT    OF     ELEGIT. 

QUESTION.       OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Duke  of  ST.  ALBANS  rose  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  Chairman  of 
Committees  to  the  statement  in  The 
Times  of  6th  of  February,  that  Mr. 
Terry,  a  contractor,  under  a  writ  of 
elegit^  obtained  judgment  before  the 
Undor-SherifT  of  Oxfordshire  against  the 
Banbury  and  Cheltenham  Bailway,  and 
that  the  jury  had  delivered  15  miles  of 
land,  of  which  they  wore  possessed  in 
that  county  for  the  construction  of  their 
line,  in  execution  to  the  plaintiff;  and 
asked  the  noble  Earl,  Whether  the  Par- 
liamentary powers,  under  which  such 
lands  were  acquired,  in  his  opinion, 
allowed  such  a  proceeding  ?  It  seemed 
to  him  that  this  case  involved  a  very 
important  principle.  Eailway  Companies 
came  to  that  House  every  year  for  com-  j 
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pulsory  powers  to  acquire  land,  and  he 
thought  their  Lordships  might  reason- 
ably ask  that  those  from  whom  the 
land  was  thus  taken  should  have  some 

Guarantee  that  its  use  should  not  bo 
iverted  from  the  purpose  which  Parlia- 
ment had  sanctioned.  The  popular 
opinion  that  a  railway  was  the  Queen's 
highway  did  not  seem  always  to  hold 
good,  and  especially  before  it  was 
opened.  He  did  not  know  if  a  writ  of 
elegit,  which  gave  the  legal  but  not  tht» 
actual  possession,  made  any  difference. 
He  supposed  it  was  impossible  to  expect 
the  whole  of  the  capital  for  carrying  out 
these  works  to  be  found  when  the  Com- 
pany came  to  that  House  for  their 
powers ;  but  he  thought  a  miscarriage 
of  the  intention  of  Parliament  such  as 
this  should  be  impossible.  Perhaps  ho 
ought  to  apologize  for  addressing  the 
Question  to  the  noble  Earl  the  Chairman 
of  Committees  instead  of  to  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government ;  but  he  thought, 
from  his  long  experience,  the  noble 
Earl  would  be  able  to  give  the  House 
a  very  valuable  opinion  on  the  matter. 

The  Earl  of  REDESDALE  said,  that 
while  not  professing  to  be  able  to  give  a 
legal  opinion  on  the  Question  asked,  he 
did  not  think  the  statement  in  The  Times 
was  strictly  accurate.  The  position  of 
affairs,  he  believed,  was  this.  Mr.  Terry 
carried  on  the  work  intrusted  to  him  in 
so  unsatisfactory  a  manner  that  the 
Company  discharged  him  and  took  the 
execution  of  the  work  into  their  own 
hands,  and  let  the  work  and  materials 
on  the  line  to  other  contractors.  The 
question  of  what  Mr.  Terry  was  entitled 
to  receive  for  the  work  he  had  actually 
done  was  referred  to  arbitration.  The 
award  had  been  made,  and  Mr.  Terry 
was  found  entitled  to  £5,000.  The 
money  was  not  paid,  and  Mr.  Terry 
proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  land 
by  a  writ  of  elegit.  The  finding  on  that 
writ  was  that  the  Company  had  acquired 
the  land  between  the  fencing  to  which 
the  writ  applied.  Mr.  Terry  could  get 
nothing  off  the  land,  there  being  no 
chattels  on   it   belonging   to   the  Com- 

Eany,  and  really  he  had  gained  nothing 
y  his  movement.  It  was  perfectly 
obvious  that  whatever  he  had  got  was 
subject  to  the  conditions  under  which 
the  land  was  held  by  the  Company  under 
their  Act  of  Parliament.  The  landowner, 
who  had  not  been  paid  for  his  land,  had 
the  first  claim  y  audnext  to  him  the  persons 
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to  be  paid  were  the  debenture  holders. 
He  presumed  that  if  the  railway  was 
abandoned  the  land  would  revert  to  the 
original  owners.  He  could  g^ve  no  fur- 
ther information. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Six  o'clock,  to  Thursday  next, 

half  past  Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS, 
Tuesday y  25th  February,  1879. 


MINUTES.— Select  Committee— Public  Ac- 
counts, Other  Members  nominated. 

Private  Bills  (by  Order)— Second  Reading— 
Tipton  Local  Board*;  Leadenhall  Market 
and  Improvements. 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Parliamentary  Fran- 
chise ♦ ;  Friendly  Societies  Act  (1876)  Amend- 
ment*. 


PRIFATE    BUSINESS. 

LEADENHALL  MARKET  AND  IM- 
PROVEMENTS BILL.— (^y  Order.) 

SECOITD  READmO. 

Order  for  Second  Keading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Sir  Charles  Forster.) 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE  said,  he 
was  very  much  astonished  at  the  course 
which  had  been  taken  with  regard  to 
this  Bill.  It  was  a  Bill  of  considerable 
bulk  and  importance;  but  the  House 
was  left  to  gather  its  character  from  a 
perusal  of  the  Bill  itself,  and  hon.  Mem- 
bers were  well  aware  that  as  Private 
Bills  were  not  circulated,  hardly  any- 
body was  ever  in  a  position  to  say  for 
himself  what  was  the  nature  of  a  Private 
Bill  brought  before  the  House.  As  a 
general  rule,  when  they  had  a  debate 
on  a  Bill  of  this  sort  they  had  a  speech 
to  explain  its  objects,  or  someone  made 
a  statement  as  to  the  nature  of  its  pro- 
visions on  moving  the  second  reading. 
On  this  occasion  they  had  had  nothing 
of  the  kind,  and  the  House  was  left  to 
derive  its  notions  as  to  what  the  Bill 
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was  from  a  perusal  of  the  Bill  itself, 
which,  in  regard  to  Private  Bills,  was  a 
very  difficult  matter  indeed.  Now,  it 
appeared  that  the  City  of  London  had 
lately  appointed  a  new  Remembrancer, 
and  he  believed  that  one  of  the  duties  of 
the  Remembrancer  was  to  jog  the  memory 
of  hon.  Members  of  that  House  in 
regard  to  Bills  in  which  the  City  was 
interested,  and  to  inform  them  of  the 
character  of  each  measure.  He  had  re- 
ceived a  statement  that  morning  signed 
by  the  Remembrancer,  but  it  was  a 
statement  of  the  baldest  possible  cha- 
racter. It  merely  stated  that  the  Bill 
was  coming  before  the  House,  and  went 
on  to  say — 

"  The  object  of  the  Bill  is  the  establishment 
of  a  new  market,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  Leaden- 
hall Market,  and  the  improvement  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  formation  of  new  streets." 

No  reason  whatever  was  given  why  the 
House  should  pass  the  Bill,  and  the 
House  was,  therefore,  put  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  asked  to  pass  a  Bill  for 
which  not  one  single  word  was  said, 
and  in  regard  to  which  no  statement 
had  been  made  to  the  House,  except  the 
two  lines  contained  in  the  document  of 
the  Remembrancer,  that — 

'*  The  object  of  the  Bill  was  the  establishment 
of  a  new  market,  in  lieu  of  the  ancient  Leaden- 
hall Market,  and  the  improvement  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood by  the  formation  of  new  streets." 

He  was  glad  to  see  the  Secretary  to  the 
Treasury  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson) 
in  his  place.  Last  year  they  discussed 
very  fully  in  the  House  the  Cattle  Bill, 
and  the  question  was  incidentally  mooted 
of  the  establishment  of  a  market  mono- 
poly in  London,  and  the  desirability  of 
having  new  markets  in  London.  Under 
the  monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  the  con- 
struction of  markets  was  very  much  mixed 
up  with  the  City  improvements,  and  this 
was  done  in  such  a  way  that  it  was  im- 
possible to  gather  from  the  figures  laid 
before  the  House  what  was  the  profit  or 
loss  to  the  City  upon  their  markets.  The 
City  contended  that  they  lost  money  on 
the  whole  by  the  markets ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  was  contended  that  they 
made  very  large  sums  of  money  by  their 
markets,  but  appeared  to  lose,  because 
they  mixed  up  the  expenditure  on  mar- 
kets with  that  incurred  in  the  formation 
of  new  streets,  which  was  not  an  ex- 
penditure of  a  remunerative  kind.     He 
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thought,  therefore,  that  a  statement  to 
clear  up  this  matter  ought  to  have  been 
made  in  moving  the  second  reading  of 
the  present  Bill,  seeing  that  one  of  its 
objects  was  the  formation  of  new  streets. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  if  the  Bill  passed 
large  tolls  would  be  levied  in  Leaden- 
hall  Market  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
sumer, which  would  be  wasted  or  spent, 
as  the  case  might  be,  in  the  formation 
of  new  streets,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  on  the  whole  a  loss  would  be  shown 
upon  the  market,  instead  of  what  ought 
to  be  indicated  as  a  clear  gain.  He  was 
informed  that  the  Bill  did  not  come 
before  the  House  with  anything  like  the 
unanimous  support  of  the  Corporation 
itself.  Quite  apart  from  the  question  of 
the  monopoly  of  markets  possessed  by  the 
Corporation,  he  believed  there  was  con- 
siderable opposition  in  the  City  itself  to 
this  particular  Bill.  The  old  Leadenhall 
Market  had  nearly  died  out.  It  was 
almost  extinct,  and  had  been  replaced 
by  a  large  number  of  very  flourishing 
shops.  The  market  itself,  as  a  market, 
was,  however,  very  nearly  dead.  The 
object  of  the  present  Bill  was  to  revive 
a  bygone  state  of  things,  and  to  create  a 
new  Leadenhall  Market.  It  put  down 
the  40  or  50  shops  by  which  the  old 
market  had  been  replaced.  With  regard 
to  the  markets  generally,  the  City  mo- 
nopoly had  this  result — that  it  produced 
a  concentration  of  markets,  all  the  mar- 
kets of  the  Metropolis  being  either  in 
the  City  or  close  to  the  borders  of  the 
City.  He  contended  that  this  concentra- 
tion of  markets  was  a  bad  thing  for  the 
consumer.  It  caused  a  large  amount  of 
food  to  be  brought  into  one  place. 
Owing  to  the  great  size  of  London,  it 
had  to  be  carried  a  long  way  in  order  to 
get  to  where  it  was  to  be  for  the  second 
time  sold.  The  result  of  the  concentra- 
tion caused  by  the  monopoly  was  that  a 
large  amount  of  food  was  kept  so  long 
that  it  became  unfit  for  human  food. 
If  they  were  to  have  markets — and  there 
was  a  doubt  whether  the  market  system 
was  on  the  whole  advantageous  for 
London — they  ought  to  be  more  scat- 
tered, and  not  concentrated  in  the  City 
or  close  to  it.  In  this  case  the  City,  by 
this  Bill,  were  proposing  to  carry  on  a 
competition  against  their  own  market, 
because  thoy  had  already  one  market  in 
another  locality  in  which  they  sold 
the  same  kind  of  goods  which  would 
be  sold   at  the  new  Leadenhall  Mar- 
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ket.  The  competing  market  also  was 
not  at  a  very  g^eat  distance  from  the 
proposed  market.  He  believed  it  was 
the  competition  with  their  own  market 
which  had  given  rise  to  the  great  oppo- 
sition which  the  Bill  met  with  in  the 
City;  but  he  would  not  enter  into  that 
question,  because  he  saw  several  hon. 
Members  in  their  places  in  the  House 
who  were  Aldermen  of  the  City,  and  wh(» 
would  be  better  able  to  state  what  the 
facts  of  the  case  were.  He  had  no  de- 
sire at  present  to  go  into  the  matter  at 
any  greater  length,  because  he  felt  it 
was  inconvenient  that  the  Public  Busi- 
ness of  the  House  should  be  postponed 
by  too  long  a  discussion  upon  a  Private 
Bill.  His  only  object  in  moving  the 
rejection  of  the  Bill  was  to  elicit  the 
opinion  of  those  who  had  more  acquaint- 
ance with  the  subject  and  all  its  details. 
He  would  only  make  once  more  the  re- 
mark with  which  he  set  out,  that  the 
House  was  asked  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time  without  one  word  having 
been  said  or  printed  and  sent  to  hon. 
Members  to  explain  and  support  its 
provisions.  He  begged  to  move  that 
the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  on  that 
day  six  months. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  "now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  **upon  this 
day  six  months."  —  (iS/r  Charh^f  Jr". 
Bilke.) 

Question  proposed,  **That  the  word 
*  now  *  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  CHARLEY  said,  this  was  a  very 
small  Bill  on  which  to  found  an  attack 
upon  the  City  of  London.  The  Bill 
dealt  with  a  very  ancient  market — a 
market  established  in  the  reign  of 
Edward  IV.,  and  re-built  nearly  150 
years  ago — in  the  year  1 730.  The  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  London,  having 
observed  that  Leadenhall  Market  was 
rapidly  falling  into  a  state  of  delapida- 
tiou,  thought  that  the  time  had  arrived 
when  the  old  market  should  be  replaced 
by  a  new  one  better  adapted  to  satisfy 
the  wants  of  the  people,  and  more  ac- 
cessible to  the  public.  The  Corporation 
proposed  that  this  should  be  done  at 
their  own  expense,  and  they  asked  in 
the  Bill  for  the  usual  compulsory*  powers 
of  purchase.  That  simply  was  the  ob- 
ject of  this  Bill;  but  there  was  another 
matter  included  in  it — the  opening  out  of 
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new  streets.     That  question  had  been 
touched  upon  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea   (Sir   Charles  W. 
Dilke),  and  if  the  hon.  Member  would 
look   at   the    plans,    which    had    been 
published    by    authority,     he    thought 
that  the  hon.  Member  would  say  that 
the    new    street,    which    it    was    pro- 
posed to  run  from  Leadenhall  Street  to 
Fenchurch  Street,  would  be  a  very  great 
improvement,  and  would  afford  a  veiy 
considerable  relief  to  the  traffic  in  that 
part  of  the  City.     If  this  had  been  a 
Bill  brought  forward  by  any  other  mu- 
nicipality than  thatof  the  City  of  London, 
he  did  not  think  that  any  hon.  Member 
would  have  risen  in  his  place  to  move 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill — the  ordinary 
courtesy  would  have  been  extended  to  the 
promoters  of  the  Bill  of  allowing  them 
to  go  before  a  Private  Bill  Committee 
up- stairs,  that  they  might  have  an  op- 
portunity   of    stating   their  case.     But 
because  the  Bill  was  introduced  by  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London,  the 
hon.  Member  for  Chelsea,  who   enter- 
tained a  great  dislike  to  the  City — as  he 
did,  indeed,  to  most  of  the  useful  insti- 
tutions of  his   country — got  up  in  his 
place  and  moved   the  rejection  of   the 
Bill.     The  hon.  Baronet  had  referred  to 
the  monopoly  of  the  City  with  regard  to 
its  being  the  market  authority  within  a 
radius  of  seven  miles  round  St.  Paul's. 
No  doubt  it  was  so;  but  did  the  hon. 
Member  want  to  erect  a  market  in  Chel- 
sea ?     If  he  did  not,  he  (Mr.  Charley) 
did  not  see  why  the  hon.  Member  should 
come  down  to  the  House  to  oppose  the 
present  Bill.     It  was  simply  a  dog-in- 
tho-mauger  policy.     The  hon.  Member 
did  not   want  a  market  for  himself  or 
for  his  constituents,  and  yet  he  objected 
to  the  citizens  of  London  enjoying  the 
benefits   which  this  Bill   would  confer 
upon  them.    This  was  not  a  new  market 
at  all,  but  one  which  had  existed  from 
time  immemorial.  He  trusted  the  House 
would  reject  the  proposition  of  the  hon. 
Baronet,  and  consent  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time. 

Sir  ANDBE  W  LUSK  remarked  that, 
at  all  events,  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley) 
could  not  say  that  he  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk) 
had  no  interest  in  the  City  of  London. 
If  he  thought  that  the  City  had  done 
what  was  right  and  proper  in  the  case, 
he  should  not  have  risen  to  oppose  the 
Bill.    He  need  pot  remind  thosQ  Mem* 


bars  of  the  House  who  were  interested 
in  the  matter  that  some  18  or  20  years 
ago,  after  the  Cattle  Market  was  moved 
up  to  Copenhagen  Fields,  several  gentle- 
men,   and    among    them   Mr.    Charles 
Pearson,  conceived  the  idea  of  having 
the  Metropolitan  Railway  made,  and  of 
moving  Newgate  Market  and  Leaden- 
hall Market,  and  of  constructing  a  new 
market  on  the  site  of  the  old  Smithfield 
Cattle   Market.     That   project,    in    the 
end,  was  carried  out,  and  the  City  went 
to  the  expense  of  building  a  splendid 
new  dead-meat  market  there,  and  in  that 
market,  by  the  authority  of  the  House, 
Leadenhall  Market  and  Newgate  Market 
were    included.     The    new    market   at 
Smithfield  had  been  of  great  benefit  to 
everyone  who  was  engaged  in  the  City. 
At  the  present  moment,  they  were  able 
to  get  along  Leadenhall  Street  without 
having  50  or  100  butchers'  carts  stand- 
ing in  the  street.     It  appeared  to  him 
somewhat  singular  that  the  same  men 
who  carried  out  this  great  improvement, 
so  far  as  the  City  was  concerned,  should 
now  desire  to  revive  the  old  market  in 
Leadenhall  Street.     It  was  of  no  use 
talking  about  the  City  doing  this  at  their 
own    expense.      No   doubt,   they   were 
going  to  spend   £100,000    in   reviving 
the  old  market;  but  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  levy  tolls  in  the  market,  and  it 
would  require  a  good  many  tolls  to  make 
up  interest  on  that  sum.     These  were 
really  the  facts  of  the  case.     Leadenhall 
Market  at  present  was  not  a  market, 
but  a  place  where  a  great  many  stolen 
dogs  were  sold,  and  stolen  cats,  stolen 
partridges'  eggs,  stolen  pheasants'  eggs, 
and   foxes,   and  things    of   that   kind. 
Perhaps    hon.   Members  would  appre- 
ciate the  advantages  of    that  class  of 
trade.     He  was  not  one  of    **our  old 
Nobility."     He  did  not  count  his  acres 
by  tens  of  thousands;  but  he  could  say 
this,  and  he  believed  he  would  be  con- 
firmed in  what  he  stated,  for  it  was  a 
very  important  fact — that  it  was  a  great 
trouble  and  a  great  expense  to  produce 
food  in  this  country — beef,  mutton,  and 
com — for  the  people.     And  many  hon. 
Members  must  be  astonished  when  they 
looked  at  the  enormous  disparity   be- 
tween   the    amount  they   received    for 
what  they  sold,  and  the  sum  they  paid 
when  they  bought  in  London.     He  at- 
tributed part  of  this  result  to  the  con- 
centration of   markets    in    one    place, 
which    had  the    effect  of   raising  up 
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third  and  fourth  and  fifth  men  between 
the  seller  and  the  buyer.  He  did  not 
think  it  was  desirable  for  the  benefit  of 
those  who  bought  and  aold  to  concen- 
trate the  number  of  markets  thej  nov 
possessed.  All  the  meat  went  to  Smilh- 
tield,  and  all  the  fish  to  Billingsgate. 
In  the  case  of  the  latter  market,  there 
was  a  great  difficulty  in  getting  there. 
Three-fourths  of  the  people  who  wanted 
to  go  there  could  not  get  into  the  mar- 
ket. The  streets  leading  to  the  market 
were  constantly  blocked  up,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  got  access  to  Billingsgato. 
The  consequence  was  that,  in  some  way 
or  other,  more  than  ^00  tons  of  fish 
every  year  were  dosfroyed,  because  it 
could  not  get  out  of  the  market  in  time 
to  he  of  use  to  the  public.  It  was  very 
questionable,  therefore,  whether  it  was 
desirable  to  revive  the  market  in  Leaden- 
hall  Street.  He  should  like  to  know 
where  the  advantages  were  to  be  found  ? 
He  spoke  as  a  merchant  in  London.  He 
and  other  merchants  having  business  in 
the  City  wanted  to  get  to  their  offices, 
and  did  not  want  to  have  the  streets 
blocked  up  again,  as.  was  the  case  in 
times  past.  They  had  been  endeavour- 
ing to  set  the  traflic  in  the  City  free  by 
the  aid  of  the  Metropolitan  Kailway, 
and  other  means.  He  objected,  there- 
fore, to  the  concentration  of  the  markets 
of  the  Metropolis  in  the  City  where  they 
were  not  wanted.  There  was  nobody 
there  to  buy,  and  they  had  already  a 
splendid  market  elsewhere.  Therefore, 
in  the  name  of  the  merchants  of  Lon- 
don, and  of  those  who  had  business  to 
carry  on  in  the  City,  and  wanted  to  get 
out  and  in,  he  asked  the  House  not  to 
concede  to  the  Corporation  permission 
to  start  another  great  market  in  the 
centre  of  the  City.  It  certainly  could 
not  be  recommended  from  a  sanitary 
point  of  view ;  because,  wherever  they 
nad  a  market  of  that  kind,  they  got  a 
great  deal  more  dirt  than  was  desirable. 
For  these  reasons,  he  appealed  to  the 
House  to  throw  the  Bill  out,  or,  at  any 
rate,  to  send  it  to  a  Select  Committee 
to  ascertain  whether  it  would  be  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Metropolis  generally 
to  establish  another  market  as  proposed. 
Sir  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  pointed 
out  that  the  request  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Finsbury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  was  all 
that  the  promoters  of  the  Bill  asked — 
namely,  that  the  Bill  should  be  sent  to 
a  Select  Committee  to  ascertain  whether 
Sir  Andrew  Lutk 
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it  was  a  suitable  Bill  to  pasa  or  not.  It 
was  quite  true,  as  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  «ud, 
that  no  particular  reasons  had  been  cir- 
culated for  the  passing  of  the  Bill ;  but 
it  was  by  no  means  the  rule  that  such 
reasons  should  be  circulated.  It  was  not 
uncommon  to  do  so ;  but  in  the  caee  of 
the  majority  of  Private  Bills  he  believed 
it  was  not  the  practice.  The  Bill  was 
brought  into  the  House,  not  on  the  au- 
thority of  individuals  or  of  private  specu- 
lators, but  upon  the  authority  and  credit 
of  the  Corporation  of  London.  And  as 
to  the  Corporation  not  having  been 
unanimous  in  its  favour,  it  was  hardly 
necessary  to  remind  the  House  that  the 
Corporation  was  unanimous  on  very  few 
subjects.  But  what  Corporation  was  ? 
He  could  not  help  telling  the  House 
that  hia  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Finsbury  (Sir  Andrew  Lusk),  who  had 
just  spoken,  knew  very  well  that  the 
maintenance  of  Leadenhall  Market  was 
a  concession  on  the  part  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  to  the  feeling  of  the  in- 
habitants of  the  neighbourhood.  Indeed, 
there  was  a  Petition,  signed  by  upwards 
of  10,000  persons,  praying  that  this  %-ery 
aucient  market  should  be  maintained  in 
their  midst.  But  the  Corporation  of 
London  could  not  keep  Leadenhall  Mar- 
ket in  its  present  condition.  It  had 
fallen  into  decay,  in  a  certain  sense,  in 
its  trade  and  in  its  buildings,  and  in  all 
the  accessories  of  a  market  it  was  abso- 
lutely deficient.  There  was,  as  had 
already  been  pointed  out,  no  prof»or 
access  to  it.  No  doubt,  his  hon.  Friend 
(Sir  Andrew  Lusk)  would  be  disturbed 
in  coming  to  and  going  from  business  if 
there  was  no  better  access  to  the  market 
than  existed  now  ;  but  the  object  of  the 
Bill  was  to  do  that  which,  however,  was 
complained  of  by  hia  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)— namely,  lo  carry  out  street  im- 
provements at  the  same  time  that  the 
market  was  made.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  made  it  a  matter  of  com- 
plaint against  the  Corporation  that  when- 
ever they  made  a  market  they  made 
street  improvements  in  order  to  give  a 
belter  access  to  it.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Chelsea  also  complained  of  the  mar- 
ket monopoly  enjoyed  by  the  City  of 
London.  Now,  if  there  was  one  duty 
which  more  than  another  imposed  a 
primary  obligation  upon  a  united  muni- 
cipality, it  was  that  of  making  provision 
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for  markets  for  the  use  of  such  united  ' 
municipality.  It  was  a  duty  of  every  ; 
municipality  to  take  charge  of  that  mat- 
ter 80  far  as  it  could,  and  in  London, 
with  a  population  of  4,000,000  of  per- 
sons at  stake,  it  was  the  imperative  duty 
of  the  Corporation  to  take  the  lead.  At 
the  same  time,  it  was  a  matter  of  great 
difficulty  to  provide  markets  to  which 
the  people  would  resort.  Lady  Burdett 
Coutts  spent  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
pounds  in  establishing  the  Columbia 
Market.  The  great  object  which  Lady 
Burdett  Coutts  had  was  to  provide  ac- 
commodation for  the  buyer.  She  did 
everything  that  could  be  done  to  make 
that  market  a  success  ;  but  she  did  it  all 
in  vain.  Then,  again,  did  not  the  City 
take  away  one  of  the  greatest  scandals 
that  existed  in  London  before  most  hon. 
Members  were  bom — the  Fleet  Lane 
Market — which  was  situated  opposite  a 
ditch,  and  build  a  beautiful  market  in 
the  same  neighbourhood — the  Farring- 
don  Market  ?  But  it  had  been  a  dead 
failure,  and  the  new  market  had  never 
taken  root  at  all.  Again,  in  close  con- 
tiguity with  the  Great  Northern,  the 
North- Western,  and  the  Midland  Rail- 
ways, in  an  admirable  situation,  amidst 
an  immense  population,  a  market  was 
established  which  was  intended  to  supply 
food  cheaply  to  the  public.  Upon  this 
new  market  great  efforts  were  expended 
and  large  sums  of  money  spent.  An 
admirable  market  was  built;  but  no 
customers  would  come.  He  could  multi- 
ply instances  of  the  same  kind.  It  was 
by  no  means  easy  to  plant  a  market. 
Let  anyone  try  to  plant  one  at  Chelsea. 
A  market  in  London  was  the  most  deli- 
cate thing  in  its  constitution  that  could 
be  imagined.  And  some  which  had  been 
in  existence  for  30  or  40  years  were 
comparatively  empty  and  without  profit. 
The  Corporation  of  London  had  spent 
£2,500,000  in  markets;  and  as  far  as 
the  income  of  the  Corporation  was  con- 
cerned, they  were  none  the  better  for 
the  markets  they  had  built.  They  had 
built  them  because  they  considered,  and 
he  supposed  the  House  would  also  con- 
sider, that  it  was  one  of  their  primary 
obligations  to  do  what  they  could  towards 
performing  the  daily  miracle  of  feeding 
4,000,000  of  people  with  food — meat,  fish, 
and  fruit,  and  all  other  things  necessary. 
No  doubt,  the  obligation  which  thus  fell 
upon  them  was  well  discharged.  Whe- 
ther it  might  be  done  better  was  another 


question,  but  that  it  was  done  well  at 
the  present  moment  nobody  could  doubt. 
Four  hundred  tons  of  fish  might  be  con- 
demned every  year,  not  through  the 
fault  of  the  market,  but  through  a  faalt 
which,  in  many  cases,  happened  before 
the  fish  arrived  in  London  at  all.  All 
the  Corporation  asked  was  that  the  Bill 
should  be  allowed  to  go  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee. No  doubt,  the  Corporation  were 
divided  about  it.  It  was  a  competition 
with  their  own  market;  but  that  was 
rather  in  its  favour  than  a&^ainst  it.  It 
showed  that  they  were  willing  to  allow 
competition  with  their  own  market,  if  a 
demand  was  made  for  it  by  a  sufficient 
number  of  their  constituents,  who  felt 
that  a  local  market  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  them.  His  hon.  Friends  the 
Members  for  Chelsea  and  Finsbury  said 
it  was  a  great  mistake  to  bring  all  the 
markets  to  one  point  and  to  pass  a  Bill 
with  that  object.  But  the  arguments 
of  his  hon.  Friends  would  not  hold  water 
at  all.  If  the  Bill  went  before  a  Select 
Committee,  and  if  it  then  turned  out 
that  there  was  no  reason  why  it  should 
be  passed  into  law,  the  House  might 
depend  upon  it  that  it  would  not  be 
passed  into  law.  But,  at  any  rate,  it 
ought  to  be  read  a  second  time  ;  and  if 
the  Select  Committee  thought  it  was  a 
proper  measure  to  become  law,  they 
would  be  bound  to  pass  it. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  thought  the 
Corporation  of  London  would  have  done 
wisely,  and  have  shown  a  little  more 
worldly  wisdom,  if  they  had  taken  the 
advice  once  given  by  a  distinguished 
statesman,  who  said — **  Why  cannot  you 
let  it  alone."  It  would  be  within  the 
recollection  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Salford  (Mr.  Charley)  that 
the  whole  of  this  subject  of  markets  was 
raised  last  year  in  the  discussion  of  the 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Bill.  At 
that  time  it  was  said  that  it  was  rather 
an  awkward  and  undesirable  thing  that 
the  question  should  be  raised  at  that 
particular  moment.  He  thought  this 
movement  ought  to  have  been  a  little 
longer  deferred,  and  then  the  Corpora- 
tion could  have  come  forward  boldly  and 
have  asked  Parliament  to  support  their 
Bill.  The  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Salford  said  that  it  was  a  very  small 
Bill.  Primd  facie  he  was  ready  to  admit 
that  it  was,  and  that  there  was  a  toler- 
ably good  case  for  improving  Leadenhall 
Market  if  it  was  ever  again  to  be  used 
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as  a  market.  In  its  present  condition,  the 
market  was  a  very  dirty  and  disagree- 
able place.     But  if  it  was  a  small  BiU, 
it  was  one  that  affected  a  very  large 
question ;  and  he  must  contend  that  the 
present    provision    for    the    supply   of 
markets  over  the  whole  of  the  Metropo- 
lis was  absolutely  indefensible.     There 
was  not  on  the  Surrey  side  of  London  a 
single   market.     Walworth   and  Cam- 
berwell  were  destitute  of  markets.  Then, 
again,  on    the  North  side  of  London, 
there  were  no  markets  either  at  Stoke 
Newing^on  or  Hoxton,  and  nothing  was 
proposed  to  be  done  there  for  providing 
anything  in  the  shape  of  market  accom- 
modation.    No  doubt,  the  present  Bill 
would  have  slipped  through  the  House 
unnoticed  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke).     Hon.  Members  had  only  had 
to-day  to  gather  information.     He  (Mr. 
James)  had  inquired  in  the  Library  if 
there  was  any  information  to  be  gathered 
upon  the  question  of  markets.     There 
were  very  few  subjects  which  some  time 
or  other  had  not  been  inquired  into  by 
that  House;  but  the  only  information 
to  be  obtained  on  the  question  of  markets 
was  to  be  found  in  some  little  evidence 
given  before  a  Hoyal  Commission  which 
inquired,  in  1854,  into  the  finances  and 
general  state  of  the  Corporation.     And 
the  evidence  taken  at  that  time  all  tended 
to  show  that  even  then    the   want    of 
markets  in  London  was  greatly  felt,  and 
was,  indeed,  something  absolutely  de- 
])lorable.  No  Committee  of  the  House  of 
XJommons  had  ever  at  any  time  inquired 
into  the  subject;  and  he  asked  the  hon. 
and  learned   Member  the  Recorder  of 
London  (Sir Thomas  Chambers),  whether 
ho  was  prepared  to  contend  for  a  single 
moment  that  the  City  of  London,  the 
population  of  which  was  dwindling  away 
every  day,  and  was  not  more  than  75,000 
at  this  moment,  was  the  proper  authority 
to  possess  the  entire  market  monopoly 
of  this  great  Metropolis,  with  a  popula- 
tion of  4,000,000  of  people?     He  had 
no   wish  to  attack  the  Corporation   of 
London ;  but  he  thought  he  had  the  right 
to  defend  the  wants  of  the  Metropolitan 
ratepayers,  who  had  no  good  opportunity 
for  expressing  their  pinion  on  this  or 
any  other  question.     In  the  absence  of 
favourable  markets,  costermongers'  carts 
filled  the  streets,  and  distributing^  their 
garbage  in  every  direction,  were  instru- 
mental in  placing  the  thoroughfares  in  a 
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bad  sanitary  condition.  Sometimes,  when 
unable  to  sell  their  wares,  they  took  them 
home  and  deposited  them  in  their  back- 
yards; and  the  consequence  was  that 
many  of  the  homes  of  the  poor  were 
placed  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  sanitary 
condition.  He  had  placed  an  Amend- 
ment on  the  Paper  in  regard  to  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  the  effect  of  which  was  that 
after  it  had  been  read  a  second  time  it 
should  be  sent  to  a  Select  Committee 
nominated  by  the  Whole  House.  At 
the  time  the  Contagious  Diseases  (Ani- 
mals) Bill  of  1869  was  brought  in  by  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Brad- 
ford (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster),  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  proposed  to  take  away  the 
monopoly  now  enjoyed  by  the  Corpora- 
tion of  the  City  of  London,  unless  they 
complied  with  and  fulfilled  certain  condi- 
tions which  were  considered  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Metropolis.  As  the  Corporation  had  not 
complied  with  and  fulfilled  those  condi- 
tions, it  was  only  a  reasonable  request 
that  the  House  should  now  be  asked  to 
refrain  from  passing  this  Bill,  which 
dealt  with  a  small  part  of  the  larger 
question,  until  the  whole  matter  had 
been  inquised  into  by  a  Select  Commit- 
tee. If  this  proposition  were  not  ac- 
cepted, he  should  feel  it  his  duty  to  offer 
an  uncompromising  opposition  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill.  He  must 
confess  that  from  time  to  time  these 
ancient  and  antiquated  privileges  pos- 
sessed by  the  Corporation  required  revi- 
sion. The  whole  thing  ought  to  be  gone 
into  entirely,  and  made  the  subject  of  a 
full  and  complete  investigation.  If  the 
Corporation  objected  to  inquiry,  the 
House  could  only  come  to  one  conclusion 
—  namelv,  that  they  were  afraid  of 
giving  a  full  explanation,  because  they 
knew  perfectly  well  what  the  nature  of 
the  exposi  would  be,  and  that,  when 
weighed  in  the  balance,  they  would  be 
found  wanting. 

Mb.  Alderman  COTTON,  in  support- 
ing the  second  reading  of  the  BiU,  said, 
he  could  assure  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  (Mr.  James)  that  the  Corpo- 
ration of  the  City  at  all  times  courted 
inquiry,  and  nothing  would  please  them 
more  than  to  answer  any  queries  ad- 
dressed to  them  by  a  Select  Committee 
or  any  inquiry  which  the  House  might 
be  pleased  to  make.  With  regard  to  the 
Bill  now  before  the  House,  it  was  pretty 
well  known  that  the  market  at  Leaden- 
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hall  was  one  of  the  most  ancient  markets 
in  the  City.  The  land  on  which  it  was 
built  wa;5  the  property  of  the  City  of 
London,  and  the  Corporation,  in  their 
present  Bill,  simply  asked  the  House  to 
allow  them  to  improve  that  market  and 
the  approaches  thereto.  The  City  had 
been  moved  to  take  this  action  by  one 
of  the  largest,  most  influential,  and  most 
honestly  signed  Petitions  ever  presented 
to  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 
It  contained  upwards  of  7,000  signa- 
tures, all  duly  certified  with  name  and 
address.  It  was  one  of  the  most  useful 
markets  in  London,  and,  situated  as  it 
was  on  the  borders  of  Gracechurch 
Street,  it  was  easily  approached  both 
from  East  and  West,  and  North  and 
South.  Then,  again,  the  market  was 
required  by  City  men  themselves,  who 
lived  mostly  in  the  suburbs,  and  re- 
quired to  take  their  provisions  home 
with  them.  In  the  market  every  neces- 
sity could  be  obtained,  and  he  failed  to 
see  what  advantage  would  be  derived 
from  destroying  this  very  useful  market. 
He  certainly  hoped  that  the  House 
would  not  listen  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  and  let 
it  go  forth  to  the  City  that  the  markets, 
which  had  always  been  well  conducted, 
and  had  always  given  satisfaction  to 
those  who  frequented  them,  were  no 
longer  required.  He  trusted  that  the 
House  would  reject  the  Amendment  and 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTEE  remarked  that 
if  this  Bill  came  up  from  any  Corpora- 
tion in  the  Provinces,  he  did  not  suppose 
that  the  House  would  waste  any  time 
in  its  discussion.  It  seemed  to  him  to 
be  a  very  reasonable  Bill,  so  far  as  it 
took  power  to  improve  a  very  ancient 
market.  The  hon.  G-entleman  who  had 
just  sat  down  described  the  market  of 
Leadenhall  as  one  of  the  oldest  in  Lon- 
don ;  but  the  whole  difficulty  in  the  case 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  market 
authority  of  the  Metropolis  was  not  the 
municipality  of  the  whole  of  the  Metro- 
polis, but  the  municipality  of  only  a 
small  part  of  it.  His  hon.  Friend  be- 
hind him  the  learned  Becorder  of  Lon- 
don (Sir  Thomas  Chambers),  in  his  elo- 
quent pleading  for  the  City,  told  them 
there  was  no  greater  duty  a  munici- 
pality could  perform  than  to  look  after 
the  markets.  That  was  perfectly  true, 
and  he  did  not  for  a  moment  deny  it. 
But,  in  this  case,  what  were  the  condi- 


tions?     It    was    proposed     that    the 
Corporation,    which    represented    Pome 
200,000,  or  even  a  much  less  number 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  City,  should 
provide  markets  for  the  4,000,000  which 
formed   the   whole   population    of    the 
Metropolis.     They  could  not    now   go 
into  the  question  whether  they  ought  or 
ought  not  to  intrust  this  special  power 
of   providing  markets   to   the  City  of 
London.     The  power  did    exist  at  the 
present  moment,  and  it  was  proposed 
now,  to  some  extent,  practically  to  ex- 
tend it.     One    great    argument  which 
had  been  used  by  the  City  when  fresh 
markets  had  been  projected  was    that 
they  had  already  spent  a  great  deal  of 
money   upon  markets,  and  that   there 
ought  to   be  no  competition.     At  the 
present   moment,  however,    some  little 
difference  of  opinion   seemed  to   exist 
among  the  Corporation  as  to  the  pro- 
priety of  having  a  competition  among 
themselves.     And  by  the  Bill  now  be- 
fore the  House,  he  understood  it  was  so 
proposed  to  alter  Leadenhall  Market  as 
to  make  it  a  market  of  competition  with 
the  existing  markets.     He  thought  if 
they  did  that  they  afforded  a  very  fair 
ground  for  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Metropolis  to  say  that  their  in- 
terests ought  to    be    thoroughly  con- 
sidered when  the  Bill   got  into  Com- 
mittee, and  that  they  ought  to  have  a 
full  opportunity  of  opening  the  whole 
of   the    Market    Question.      His    hon. 
Friend    the    Chairman    of   Ways    and 
Means  (Mr.  Raikes)  would  correct  him 
if  he  was  wrong ;   but  his  impression 
was  that  if  this  Bill  went  upstairs  with- 
out any  special  direction,  but  simply  as 
an  ordinary  Private  Bill,  the  consumers 
in  the  Metropolis  would  not  have    a 
locus  standi  before  the  Committee.     He 
imagined  that  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works  would  have  a  locus  standi  on 
account  of  their  Building  Acts  which 
gave  them  power  over  the  erection  of 
buildings  in  all  parts  of  the  Metropolis, 
eyen    including    the  City    of  London. 
But  he  did  think  that  when  they  were 
proposing  to  establish  a  fresh  dead-meat 
market,  which  was  to  be  not  merely  for 
the  sale  of  meat  to  consumers  in  the 
City,  but  for  the  sale  of  meat  to  con- 
sumers outside  the  City,  that  the  con- 
sumers in  all  parts  of  London  should 
have  a  locus  standi.     At  the  same  time, 
he  did  not  believe  they  could  have  that 
locus  standi  unless  the  Bill  was  referred 
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to  a  Select  Committee,  nominated  by 
the  Whole  House  in  the  manner  pro- 
posed by  his  hoii.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gateshead  (Mr.  James).  He  did 
not  suppose  that  there  would  be  any 
real  objection  to  that  proposal.  The 
hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr.  Alderman 
Cotton),  who  was  well  acquainted  with 
the  feeling  of  the  Corporation  of  Lon- 
don, said  there  was  nothing  the  authori- 
ties of  the  City  would  court  more  than 
an  inquiry  into  the  matter.  If  they 
really  desired  to  have  the  whole  ques- 
tion fairly  sifted  in  the  interests  of  the 
consumers,  he  could  not  help  thinking 
there  would  be  no  real  objection  to  the 
suggestion  of  his  hon.  Friend  the  Mem- 
ber for  Gateshead  (Mr.  James).  Under 
these  circumstances,  he  hoped  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke)  would  not  persist  in 
his  opposition  to  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill,  but  would  allow  the  Bill  to  be 
read  a  second  time  with  the  view  of 
having  it  referred  to  a  Select  Committee 
nominated  by  the  Whole  House. 

Sir  HENEY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
thought  that  if  this  was  an  attempt  to 
construct  an  absolutely  fresh  market 
outside  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Corpora- 
tion of  London  who  were  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill,  it  was  possible  the  obiections 
which  had  been  raised  to  it  by  the  hon. 
Baronet  the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir 
Charles  AV.  Dilke),  and  his  right  hon. 
Friend  opposite  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster), 
might  have  considerable  force  and 
weight  with  the  House.  In  such  a 
case — he  did  not  say  that  he  agreed 
with  the  proposal — it  might  fairly  be 
argued  that  if  such  an  attempt  were 
made  by  the  City  to  extend  the  number 
of  their  markets,  the  time  had  come 
when  they  should  consider  generally  the 
question  whether  the  old  Charter  granted 
to  the  City  of  London  constituting  them 
the  sole  market  authority  of  the  Metro- 
polis, was  one  which  ought  not  in  some 
way  to  be  altered.  But  he  would  re- 
mind the  House  that  in  this  instance 
they  wore  not  dealing  at  all  with  any 
such  creation  of  a  fresh  market  All  he 
understood  from  this  Bill  was  that  the  City 
asked  within  their  own  limits  and  under 
their  own  Charter  to  provide,  instead  of 
a  market  which  at  present  was  inade- 
quate for  the  wants  of  the  locfidity,  a 
better  market  on  the  same  site — carry- 
ing on  the  history  of  the  market  from 
the  past,  only  under  improved  conditions. 

Mr.  W.  E.  Forster 


Such  being  the  simple  object  of  the  Bill, 
it  rendered  it  difficult,  he  thought,  for 
the  House  to  refuse  its  assent  to  the 
second  reading.  They  knew  perfectly 
well  that  the  Bill  would  be  submitted  to 
the  consideration  of  a  Committee  upstairs, 
where,  as  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster) 
had  said,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of 
Works  would  have  a  locus  standi ^  and 
where  the  owners  of  property  in  the 
neighbourhood  who  objected  to  it  would 
also  have  a  right  to  be  heard.  But  the 
question,  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man referred  to,  of  the  consumer's  inte- 
rest, would  arise  simply  on  the  creation 
of  a  fresh  market  outside  the  limits  of 
the  existing  one,  and  not  in  the  conti- 
nuing of  a  market  which  existed  at  the 
present  moment,  and  which  would  be 
found  of  great  convenience  to  the  loca- 
lity in  wmch  it  existed.  Although  he 
was  not  in  a  position  to  speak  with  the 
same  authority  as  hon.  Members  for  the 
City  upon  this  matter,  he  believed  that, 
in  connection  with  another  market  in 
the  City — Billingsgate  Market — ^there 
were  people  who  had  business  in  Leaden- 
hall Market,  and  therefore  any  idea  of 
satisfying  the  wants  of  the  traders,  or 
customers  who  had  for  so  long  a  period 
been  accustomed  to  the  market  in  Leaden- 
hall Street,  would  not  be  met  by  sending 
them  to  the  market  in  Smithfield,  whicn 
the  City  held  as  another  outlet.  He 
confessed  that  he  was  considerably  sur- 
prised at  the  arguments  adduced  by  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Alderman  who  repre- 
sented the  borough  of  Finsbury  (Sir 
Andrew  Lusk).  The  hon.  Baronet  had 
endeavoured  to  prove  to  the  House 
the  disadvantages  of  centralizing  all  the 
traders  in  one  market,  and  had  then 
asked  the  House  to  refuse  the  continu- 
ance of  the  second  market  in  Leaden- 
hall Street.  The  two  things  did  not 
seem  to  him  (Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbet- 
son)  to  be  consistent,  so  far  as  the  in- 
terests of  the  consumers  in  the  Me- 
tropolis were  concerned.  He  thought 
the  whole  of  the  arguments  they  had 
heard  upon  the  Bill  had  simply  been 
addressed  to  the  general  question  which 
ought  to  be  raised  at  some  other  time, 
and  which  certainly  did  not  apply  to  the 
continuance  of  Leadenhall  Market,  which 
had  been,  and  would  be,  under  the  pro- 
posed arrangement,  a  useful  addition  to 
the  market  purposes  of  the  Metropolis 
itself. 
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Sir  SYDNEY  WATEELOW  said, 
the  district  affected  by  the  Bill  occupied 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  ward  which 
he  represented  in  the  Corporation  of 
the  City  of  London.  He  trusted  that 
the  House  would  consent  to  read  the 
Bill  a  second  time  on  account  principally 
of  the  very  great  improvements  which  it 
would  effect  in  the  City  itself.  It  would, 
among  other  things,  enable  the  old 
Hide  Market  in  Leadenhall  Street  to 
be  properly  utilized,  and  a  new  street 
would  oe  carried  from  Leadenhall  Street 
to  Fenchurch  Street,  which  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  traffic  in  that  part  of  the 
City.  There  was  a  very  strong  feeling 
in  the  district  in  which  the  market  was 
situated  that  the  market  itself  ought 
not  to  be  abolished,  and  an  important 
Petition  signed  by  a  very  large  number 
of  persons  had  been  presented  to  the 
House,  praying  that  the  market  should 
be  continued.  The  Bill  now  before  the 
House  was  in  reality  a  compromise.  The 
City  had  consented,  at  the  request  of  a 
very  large  number  of  persons,  to  continue 
the  market.  But  what  was  the  market  ? 
There  was  in  reality  nothing  that  could 
be  called  a  market.  There  were  two 
wholesale  dealers,  a  few  small  shops, 
and  a  variety  of  dealers  in  foxes,  dogs, 
cats,  rabbits,  and  all  sorts  of  animals  ; 
but  to  call  it  a  market  from  which  was 
distributed  any  considerable  portion  of 
the  food  of  the  Metropolis  was  a  folly  and 
absurdity.  It  never  could  be  made  a 
large  market  in  its  present  condition,  for 
this  reason.  It  was  right  in  the  centre 
of  a  block  of  houses,  and  at  the  present 
time  it  could  not  be  got  at  except  through 
a  few  narrow  courts.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Gateshead  (Mr.  James)  asked  why 
they  should  not  leave  things  alone  ? 
Now,  that  was  the  very  thing  they  ought 
not  to  do.  At  the  present  moment,  it 
was  an  abomination  and  not  a  market 
at  all,  and  it  was  so  situated  that  it  could 
not  be  carried  on  as  a  market.  He  hoped 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  the 
second  reading  of  the  Bill,  and  leave  it 
to  a  Committee  upstairs  to  determine 
whether  it  would  be  an  improvement  to 
make  the  new  street  and  re-constitute  the 
market,  or  whether  it  would  be  an  im- 
provement to  be  without  any  market 
at  all. 

Mr.  EATKES  said,  his  right  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Bradford  (Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster)  had  asked  him  a  ques- 
tion in  regard  to  the  locus  standi  of  the 


citizens  of  the  Metropolis  if  the  Bill  went 
before  a  Committee  upstairs  in  the  or- 
dinary way.  He  was  not  aware  that 
the  consumers  in  this  case  would  have 
any  more  locus  standi  than  they  would 
have  in  any  other  case.  Their  opposi- 
tion was  precisely  the  same  as  that  of 
the  consumers  in  Liverpool  or  Man- 
chester, supposing  the  Bill  had  been 
introduced  hy  the  Corporation  of  Liver- 
pool or  Manchester  m  regard  to  the 
markets  already  existing  in  those  towns. 
He  hoped  that  the  discussion,  which 
had  no  doubt  been  a  useful  one,  would 
not  end  in  a  division;  because,  although 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead  (Mr. 
James)  and  the  hon.  Member  for  Chel- 
sea (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  had  shown 
that  there  was  a  great  deal  of  interest 
felt  out-of-doors  with  regard  to  the 
monopoly  possessed  by  the  Corporation 
of  London  in  regulating  the  markets  of 
the  Metropolis,  it  appeared  to  him  (Mr. 
Eaikes)  that  this  was  hardly  an  occa- 
sion, nor  did  the  present  Bill  afford  the 
most  fitting  opportunity,  for  conducting 
an  inquiry  into  that  subject.  The  Cor- 
poration of  London,  by  this  Bill,  asked 
for  no  power  to  make  any  new  market, 
or  to  make\^or  regulate  any  market 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  City  itself.  If, 
therefore,  in  any  case  the  promoters  of 
a  Bill  ought  to  be  edlowed  to  proceed 
and  to  bring  forward  their  Bill  in  the 
ordinary  course  of  procedure,  adopting 
the  usual  mode  of  dealing  with  ques- 
tions which  formed  the  subject  of  Pri- 
vate Bills,  this  was  a  case  of  that  nature. 
If  it  were  intended  by  this  Bill  to  estab- 
livsh  a  new  market  in  the  borough  of 
Chelsea,  or  if  it  were  a  proposition 
which  involved  in  any  way  the  opening 
of  new  markets  on  the  Southern  side  of 
the  river,  where  he  had  every  reason 
to  believe  market  accommodation  was 
greatly  required,  such  a  proposal  would 
certainly  have  afforded  a  fair  opportu- 
nity for  instituting  such  an  inquiry  as 
that  suggested  by  the  hon.  Member  for 
Gateshead  (Mr.  James),  and  the  hon. 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke).  But  on  this  occasion  the  Cor- 
poration of  London,  as  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill,  were  merely  asking  to  be  al- 
lowed to  improve  an  already  existing 
market,  which  was  altogether  unfit  for 
the  purposes  for  which  it  was  intended. 
It  was  notorious  that  the  present  market 
at  Leadenhall  was  inconvenient  and 
difficult  of  access.      The  Corporation  of 
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the  City  proposed  as  part  of  the  present 
Bill  to  construct  a  new  street,  and  he 
believed  that  such  a  street  would  be  a 
very  great  convenience  to  that  part  of 
London.  Under  all  the  circumstances, 
it  did  appear  to  him  that  it  would  be  hard 
upon  the  Corporation  of  London  that 
they  should  be  placed  in  the  trying 
position  of  attempting  to  carry  out  im- 
provements that  were  essentially  re- 
quired, and,  at  the  same  time,  that  their 
action  should  be  hampered  by  requiring 
them  to  enter  into  a  long  and  trouble- 
some inquiry  as  to  the  nature  and  ad- 
vantages of  the  general  powers  which 
they  possessed  by  Statute.  He  trusted 
that  under  these  circumstances  the  House 
would  allow  the  Bill  to  follow  the  or- 
dinary course,  and  be  sent,  not  to  a 
special  Committee,  but  to  an  ordinary 
Committee,  who  would  have  full  power 
to  go  into  all  the  details  of  the  matter 
in  the  ordinary  way.  He  might,  per- 
haps, be  allowed  to  add  in  regard  to 
the  question  which  had  been  raised  with 
respect  to  the  costs  bein^  defrayed  by 
heavy  tolls,  which  would  ultimately 
come  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  consumers, 
that  that  was  a  matter  which  an  ordinary 
Private  Bill  Committee  had  full  power 
to  investigate,  and  it  would  be  their 
duty  to  see  that  no  injustice  was  done  by 
the  imposition  of  any  undue  charge. 
He  hoped  that,  under  all  these  circum- 
stances, the  House  would  now  consent  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time. 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DELKE  said,  he 
proposed  to  accept  the  advice  of  his 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Bradford  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  and  allow 
the  division  to  be  taken  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gateshead 
(Mr.  James)  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Com- 
mittee nominated  by  the  Whole  House, 
after  it  should  have  been  read  a  second 
time.  He,  therefore,  begged  to  with- 
draw the  Amendment  which  he  had  sub- 
mitted to  the  House. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  moved  that  the  Bill 
be  referred  to  a  Select  Committee,  to  be 
nominated  by  the  Whole  House. 

Sir  CHAilLES  W.  DILKE,  in  se- 
conding the  Motion,  said,  he  had  only 
one  remark  to  make,  and  he  wished  to 

Mr.  Raikei 


make  it  in  reply  to  an  observation  which 
had  fallen  from  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Raikes).  The  Chairman 
of  Committees  spoke  of  the  consumers 
in  London  being  in  the  same  position  as 
those  in  other  towns.  That  was  hardly 
the  case.  In  other  towns  they  were  re> 
presented  by  the  Corporation,  but  in 
London  they  were  not. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed » 
'*  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee." — {Mr.  James.) 

Sir  THOMAS  CHAMBERS  remarked 

that  the  Bill  was  promoted  under  the 
authority  of  the  Corporation  of  London, 
and  the  nature  of  the  measure  had 
already  been  fully  stated.  It  was  not 
to  establish  a  new  market,  but  simply 
to  improve  an  old  and  existing  one,  and  a 
more  unfair  occasion  for  raising  any 
general  question  of  the  kind  which  had 
been  suggested,  and  of  which  it  must  be 
remembered  the  Corporation  had  had 
no  notice,  could  not  be  conceived.  The 
whole  object  of  the  Bill  was  merely  to 
re- construct  a  tumble-down  market,  and 
give  a  better  access  to  it. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  83  ;   Noes 
137  :  Majority  64.— (Div.  List,  No,  28.) 

Bill  eommitied. 

QUESTIONS. 


CRIMINAL    LAW— THE    REV.    H.    J. 
DODWELL.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  COWEN  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  his  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  statements  that  have  appeared  in 
the  medical  newspapers,  respecting  the 
mental  condition  of  the  Bev.  H.  J. 
Dodwell,  who  is  now  confined  as  a  cri- 
minal lunatic ;  and,  if  it  would  be  safe 
to  order  his  release  ? 

Mb.  A88HETGN  CROSS:  Sir.  I 
wish  that  I  could  give  a  favourable 
answer  to  this  Question  ;  but  I  am  afraid 
it  is  not  in  my  power  to  do  so.  I  had 
this  gentleman  examined  on  the  3l8t  of 
May  by  one  medical  officer,  who  cer- 
tainly decided  that  he  was  insane.  He 
was  again  examined  in  June  by  two 
other  medical  officers,  when  the  same 
answer  was  returned.  Li  consequence  of 
a  report  which  appeared  by  Dr.  Winn 
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and  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow,  I  thought  it  Mr.  WADDY  asked  the  Secretary  of 
better  that  he  should  be  examined  again  State  for  War,  Whether,  as  there  are 
by  two  perfectly  independent  gentlemen,  now  or  will  shortly  be  a  large  number  of 
I  wrote  to  the  Lunacy  Commissioners  Wesleyans  in  the  army  in  South  Africa 
asking  them  to  name  two  gentlemen  to  for  whom  when  in  barracks  at  home  and 
undertake  such  an  inquiry.  They  did  so,  on  foreign  stations  the  Wesleyans  provide 
and  those  gentlemen  examined  him  on  church  accommodation  and  clerical  sup- 
the  1 8th  of  September,  and  their  opinion  ply  without  asking  for  assistance  or  re- 
was  that  he  was  decidedly  insane,  and  payment  from  the  Government,  he  will 
that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  liberate  him.  consider  the  propriety  of  allowing  Wes- 
I  gave  instructions  that  information  leyan  Chaplains  to  accompany  the  troops 
should  be  sent  to  me  of  any  improve-  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  declared 
nient  in  his  condition ;  but  I  am  sorry  Wesleyans  sent  out  ? 
to  say  that  I  have  received  no  report.  Colonel  STANLEY :  Sir,  I  have  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  the  Wesleyan  Fo- 
PAROCHIAL  BOARD  ( SCOTLAND) -LE-  reign  Missionary  Committee,  stating  that 
GrSLATION.-QUESTION.  they  had  directed  four  of  their  mission- 

Mr.  HIBBERT  asked  the  President  *"®8  »*  *^®  ^^P®  ^  ^^P^^t  themselves  to 
of  the  Local  Government  Board,  Whe-  the  Commanding  Officer  of  the  Arnay 
t:ier  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Government  against  the  Zulus.  I  propose  to  reply 
to  bring  in  a  Bill,  during  the  present  *?  ^^^^  ^®*t®^  r^*'  though  it  is  most  de- 
Session,  to  carry  out  the  recommenda-  sirable  to  limit  the  number  of  non-com- 
tions  of  last  years'  Select  Committee  re-  batants,  I  should  have  no  objection  to 
pecting  the  election  of  Guardians  of  the  instructing  Lord  Chelmsford  to  admit  as 
I'oor  in  England  and  Ireland,  and  of  ?^^?^,?^  their  number  as  he  thought 
Parochial  Boards  in  Scotland  ?  desirable,  and  to  give  them  such  oppor- 

Mr.    SCLATER-BOOTH,    in    reply,  tunities  as  he  might  think  proper  for 

said,  a  Poor  Law  Board  Amendment  carrying  out  their  ministrations. 
Bill  had   been  prepared  which   would 

deal,  among  other  things,  with  the  more  EMPLOYERS  LIABILITY, 

important  recommendations  of  last  year's  question. 

Select  Committee  respecting:  the  election        ,,     ,,  .  r^-r^r^^r  a  x  t^     i    -i  -»r     r>x. 
of  Guai-dians  of  the  Poor  in  England       ,**«•  ¥^^^^2?^^^^  **^  ^'"Iu^^'^m; 

and  Ireland;  but  he  could  not  say  any-  *'«"^' <{?  **}«  Exchequer  When  the  Bill 

thing  about  the   Parochial  Boards  in  ^-tich  ha«  been  promised  by  the  Govern- 

Scotland.     He  hoped  the  Bill  would  be  mont  on  the  subject  of  employers  liability 

introduced  by  hisLon.  Friend  the  Secre-  *?  compensate  their  wortmen  for  mju- 

tary  to  the  Local  Government  Board  as  Tf  '"  ""^^"^  i""^^'  "^"^  *>«  introduced 

soon  as  the  state  of  Public  Business  '° m     ^5 a^^^t^t t rv-o  ^o^r^■a^o 

would  permit.  ^^  CHANCELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 

^  QUER :  Sir,  I  am  not  able,  in  the  pre- 

SOUTH    AFRICA- THE    ZULU    WAK^  ^1'*"^?^^  w"'"  ^^'JIT'  *^T^ 

PRESBYTERIAN      AND      WESLEYAN  f  daj !  but  I  hope  we  shall  be  prepared 

CHAPLAINS-QUESTIONS.  *°  introduce  the  Bill  before  Easter. 

Mr.    cowan    asked    the   Secretary 

of  State  for  War,  with  reference  to  his  ^^^^  PROMOTION^ORDER  IN  COUN- 
statement  as  to  sending  Catholic  Chap-  ^^^'  1872.-QUESTION. 

lains  with  the  troops  to  South  Africa,        Mr.    Serjeant    SIMON    asked    the 

Whether,  as  there  are  now  or  will  shortly  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  Whether 

be  three  Scotch  regiments  out  there,  he  it  has  not  hitherto  been  the  rule  or  prac- 

will  consider  the  propriety  of  sending  tice  in  Her  Majesty's  Navy  to  promote 

out  Presbyterian  Chaplains  to  be  with  sub-lieutenants  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant 

some  or  all  of  the  Scotch  regiments  ?  at  the  end  of  four  years  service ;  whe- 

CoLONEL  STANLEY :  Yes,  Sir ;  it  is  ther  it  is  intended  to  alter  that  rule  or 

intended  to  send  out  one  Presbyterian  practice  by  extending  the  period  of  ser- 

chaplain,  but  we  do  not  intend  to  send  vice ;    whether  such  an  alteration  will 

more  at  present,  unless  Lord  Chelmsford  not  affect  the  promotion  of  officers  of  all 

should  express  a  wish  that  we  should  grades*  and  their  prospects  as  to  the  rank 

do  so.  upon  which  they  might  have  to  retire  ; 
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and,  whether  such  alteration  is  to  apply 
to  officers  now  serving  who  entered  upon 
service  under  the  hitherto  existing  rule 
or  practice  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith,  in  reply,  said, 
there  was  no  fixed  Regulation  which 
determined  the  period  of  service  for  sub- 
lieutenants to  obtain  their  promotion ; 
but  latterly  it  had  been  the  practice  to 
promote  them  after  four  years'  service. 
The  Order  in  Council  of  November, 
1872,  gave  the  Admiralty  the  power  to 
do  so,  provided  the  list  of  sub-lieutenants 
was  above  250.  The  number  was  now 
below  that  figure,  so  that  promotions 
could  only  be  made  under  the  provisions 
of  the  Order  in  Council  of  March,  1870, 
which  provided  that  until  the  list  of 
active  lieutenants  should  have  been  re- 
duced to  600,  only  one  in  every  four 
vacancies,  caused  by  retirement  and  pro- 
motion consequent  thereon,  should  be 
filled,  but  that  vacancies  caused  by  death 
were  to  be  filled  as  they  arose.  He  was 
Qot  in  a  position  at  present  to  say  that 
the  Admiralty  had  any  intention  of  al- 
tering the  system  which  prevailed  ;  but 
he  would  admit  that  the  slower  promo- 
tion did  very  seriously  afiPect  sub -lieu- 
tenants and  other  officers. 


EDUCATION    DEPARTMENT  —  INDUS- 
TRIAL    SCHOOLS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  asked  the 
Vice  President  of  the  Committee  of 
Council  on  Education,  Whether  the 
guardians  of  an  Union  have  power  to 
pay  for  the  maintenance  of  a  child  sent 
to  an  Industrial  School  upon  complaint 
made  by  the  local  authority  of  a  school 
district  not  having  a  School  Board; 
and,  if  not,  how  in  such  case  sec.  12  of 
the  Education  Act  of  1876  can  be  carried 
out? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
some  doubt  has  arisen  whether  the  local 
authority,  being  a  school  attendance 
committee  and  having  sent  a  child  to  a 
certified  school,  has  power,  with  con- 
sent of  guardians,  to  pay  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  child.  Assuming  that 
they  have  not  the  power  to  pay,  the 
prison  authority  would  in  such  a  case 
be  the  disbursing  authority.  We  pro- 
pose, however,  as  the  point  is  of  some 
importance,  to  refer  it  to  such  legal 
authority  as  will  settle  the  case  one  way 
or  another. 


Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER-  asked.  Whe- 
ther, in  case  the  prison  authority  had 
the  power,  the  resolution  of  the  guar- 
dians or  school  attendance  committee 
would  bind  the  prison  authority  ? 

Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  said, 
he  could  not  answer  that  Question ;  but 
it  would  be  referred  to  the  legal  autho- 
rity. 

EGYPT—DESPATCH  OF    SHIPS    OF 
WAR.- QUESTION. 

Mr.  ELLIOT  asked  the  First  Lord  of 
the  Admiralty,  If  the  statement  in  **  The 
Times"  of  yesterday  is  correct  that 
France  has  ordered  the  despatch  boat 
"Renard"  to  Egypt,  and  an  English 
ship  is  going  in  the  same  direction ;  and, 
if  so,  whether  these  vessels  have  any 
special  or  joint  mission  ? 

Mr.  W.  H.  smith  :  Sir,  it  is  true 
that  an  English  and  French  ship  have 
been  ordered  to  Alexandria.  The  Go- 
vernments of  England  and  France  deem 
it  desirable,  in  present  circumstances, 
that  there  should  be  a  ship  of  each 
nation  in  Egyptian  waters.  No  special 
mission  has  been  given  to  the  com- 
manders of  those  ships. 

ARMY— THE   24th  REGniENT— 
OFFICERS.— QUESTION. 

Major  0' GORMAN  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  in- 
tended, as  reported  in  the  public  prints, 
to  send  to  South  Africa  six  Officers  of 
the  Guards  and  three  of  the  Line  to  fill 
up  the  places  vacated  by  the  Officers  of 
the  24th  Regiment  lately  slain  in  action? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  it  is  in- 
tended to  send  out  the  officers  to  whom 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  refers, 
but  it  is  under  these  circumstances.  The 
draft  for  the  24th  goes  out  533  strong ; 
obviously  they  could  not  go  without 
officers;  but  those  officers  do  not  belong, 
nor  will  they  be  posted  to,  the  24th  Re- 
giment. 

EDUCATION  DEPARTMENT— OFFEND. 
ING  TEACHERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  0.  BROWN  asked  the  Vice 
President  of  the  Council,  Whether,  con- 
sidering the  serious  consequences  to 
both  teachers  and  schools  where  the 
teacher  is  found  guilty  by  the  inspector 
of  certain  offences,  and  that  they  are 
put  in  the  black  list  without  power  of 


Mr.  Serjeant  Simon 
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appeal,  he  would  take  into  oonaideration 

tne  conatitution  of  some  Court  of  appeal ;  MOTIONS. 

and.  if  there  is  any  intention  to  throw 
the  inspectorate  open  to  Public  Elemen- 
tary School  Teachers,  many  of  whom 
would  be  well  qualified  forthepoaitioii? 
Lord  GEORGE  HAMILTON  :  Sir, 
the  present  practice  is  not  for  the  In- 
spector to  convict,  but  to  send  in  his  re- 
port to  the  Education  Department,  where 
the  'Case  would  be  personally  investi- 
gated by  one  of  the  heads  of  the  Depart- 
ment, and  the  teacher  convicted  only 
when,  in  the  opinion  of  this  official,  the 
fvidence  is  conclusive.  Teachers  are 
not  at  present  debarred  from  becoming 
Inspoftors,  the  Lord  President  being 
ready  to  consider  the  claims  of  all  per- 
sons who,  in  his  opinion,  hare  the  quali- 
fications necessary  for  the  proper  per- 
formance of  those  duties. 


CONTAGIOt'S      DISEASES      (ANIMALS) 

ACT,  I87S— JIERSEY  DOCK  AND  HAH- 

BOUK  BOARD.— QUESTION, 

Mb.  mac  IVEE  asked  the  Vice  Presi- 
dpnt  nf  the  Council,  Whether  bis  atten- 
tion baa  been  called  to  the  large  and 
iniTuediate  expenditure  proposeo  to  be 
made  by  the  Mersey  Dock  and  Har- 
bour Board  in  providing  accommodation 
to  meet  the  roquirementa  of  the  Con- 
tagious Diseases  (Animals)  Act  of  last 
Session,  and  whether  the  approval  of 
the  Frivy  Council  has  been  obtained  as 
regarded  the  works  about  to  be  under- 
taken, and  whether  the  whole  of  such 
works  are  necessary  ? 

I^RD  GEOEaE  HAMILTON:  Sir, 
the  Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board 
have  applied  for  and  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Lords  of  the  Council  to  their 
proposal  to  erect  lairs  and  slaughter- 
houses on  certain  landing  places  in  the 
port  of  Liverpool  for  the  reception  of 
foreign  animals.  No  correspondence 
has  taken  placo  in  reference  to  the  cost 
of  the  proposed  erections  ;  but  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  accommodation  will  not 
be  njoro  than  adequate  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  trade.  For  some  time  past 
the  accommodation  for  landing,  lairage, 
and  slaughter  of  foreign  animals  in  the 
port  has  been  insufficient. 


MEETING  OF  THE  HOUSE. 
Runhed,  That  this  House  will  meet 
To-nj«)rrow  at  Two  of  the  clock.— (J/r. 
Vkanetllor  oftht  Exchequer.) 


BANK  DEPOSITS.— RESOLUTION. 
Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA,   in  rising 
to  call  the  attention  of  the  House  to  tho 
subject  of  deposits  in  the  banks  of  the 
United  Blingdom,  and  to  move— 

"  That,  in  the  opioioa  of  this  Houmi,  it  is 
wortby  of  the  coneidfration  of  Her  Majegty't 
OoTemment  whether  s  moderate  and  diw:nnii- 
Dating    Bcalo  of    Stamp  or  composition  DutifiB 

aiy,  with  advantagu  to  tho  mtcri'sta  ni  .the 
luntrf  and  of  the  Banks,  he  herooftpr  applii'd 
to  all  interest-hearing  deposits  in  the  Banks  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  and  whether  a  Bill  on  that 
auhject  should  he  introduced  to  Parliament  St 
an  early  date ; " 

said  :  The  subject  to  which  I  desire  to 
draw  the  attention  of  the  House  to-day 
is  not  one  forced  upon  my  own  mind  by 
the  contemplation  of  those  recent  finan- 
cial disasters  which  may  be  said  to  have 
culminated  in,  rather  than  to  have  com- 
menced with,  the  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  I  feel  it  due  to  myself 
to  say  this,  and  to  remind  the  House 
that  in  a  period  of  profound  repose — 
when  no  one  dreamt  of  the  failure  of 
the  City  of  Olaagow  Bank,  and  none 
outbids  its  walls  suspected  its  solvency — 
on  the  16th  of  May,  1876,  I  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  House  for  above  an 
hour  in  demonstrating,  or  to  the  beet  of 
my  ability  in  endeavouring  to  demon- 
strate, that  the  system  of  banking  credit 
which  prevailed  in  the  United  Kingdom 
was  of  a  nature  which  of  necesBltymust 
produce  at  irregular  but  constantly  re- 
curring intervals  the  panics  and  crises, 
with  the  appearance  of  which  most  of 
UB  are  ujihappily  familiar.  I  have  no 
intention  of  going  over  the  same 
ground  in  the  same  terms  as  those 
which  may  be  found  in  Han*ard  of  1876, 
because  many  of  the  results  and  condi- 
tions which  I  then  predicted  as  likely  to 
arise  have  so  lately  come  to  pass  as  to 
be  actually  within  our  present  cogni- 
zance, and  the  recency  of  such  occur- 
rences enables  me  to  dispense  with  all 
such  arguments  as  were  of  the  nature  of 
foreboding  in  1876.  My  main  conten- 
tions are  that  the  system  of  deposit 
credit  which  has  grown  up  in  the  joint- 
stock  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  is 
essentially  unscientific  and  practically 
unsound,  and  that  the  tendency  of  the 
evil  is  to  increase  and  not  to  cure  itself, 
as  some  people  imagine  that  such  things 
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are  likely  to  do  if  left  to  themselves. 
There  are,  as  I  estimate,  about 
£300,000,000  to  £400,000,000  sterling 
of  deposits  held  by  the  various  joint- 
stock  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  on 
which  these  banks  pay  interest  to  the 
depositors.  The  groat  bulk  of  these  de- 
posits is  again  lent  by  the  banks,  and 
employed  by  the  borrowers  in  carrying 
on  the  trade,  manufactures,  and  other 
enterprizes  of  the  United  Kingdom.  If 
we  were  not  to  look  beneath  the  surface, 
as  we  are  now  about  to  do,  I  admit  that 
things  in  ordinary  times  look  natural 
and  sound  enough ;  but  when  we  ex- 
amine the  conditions  under  which  these 
£300,000,000  or  £400,000,000  are  bor- 
rowed and  again  lent,  we  find  a  state 
of  things  singularly  unstable,  and,  as  it 
has  always  appeared  to  me,  actually 
dangerous  to  the  interests  of  the  trad- 
ing community  of  the  Empire.  The 
instability  and  the  danger  arise  from 
the  three  following  conditions,  which 
are  inherent  in  the  present  system : 
— First,  the  banks  which  borrow  the 
£300,000,000  or  £400,000,000  at  in- 
terest undertake  to  repay  the  depositor 
in  each  case,  either  on  demand  or  at 
a  very  few  days'  notice.  Second,  the 
condition  under  which  the  banker  bor- 
rows the  money  being  to  pay  interest 
upon  it,  he  is  necessitated  to  re-lend  it  at 
interest  to  someone  else  at  a  somewhat 
higher  rate  than  that  which  he  himself 
pays,  or  to  invest  it  in  some  security  on 
his  own  account.  Third,  there  is  not  a 
sufficiency  of  solvent  borrowers  to  take 
from  the  banker  on  discount  of  trade 
bills  anything  approaching  the  large 
amount  which  the  banker  has  to  lend ; 
nor  can  the  banker  lend  what  he  does 
lend  on  terms — as  to  repayment  on  notice 
— as  stringent  as  those  to  which  he  has 
himself  submitted.  Now,  these  are  the 
three  conditions  which  constitute,  or 
out  of  which  arises,  the  unsoundness 
which  needs  legislative  intervention.  I 
maintain  that  it  is  unsound  business  for 
any  man,  whether  banker  or  not,  to  bor- 
row at  interest  money  which  he  may  be 
called  upon  to  repay  at  an  earlier  date 
than  he  can  be  certain  of  having  the 
means  of  repayment,  and  that  which  is 
unsound  in  principle  on  a  single  trans- 
action cannot  be  sound  by  being  multi- 
plied into  a  thousand  or  a  million  t)f 
such  transactions.  But  what  the  present 
system  amounts  to  is  simply  the  multi- 
plication of  the  first  unsound  transaction 


by  thousands  or  tens  of  thousands  in  re- 
liance on  an  assumed  and  unscientific 
doctrine  of  chance,  that  while  business  is 
kept  going  there  will  be  always  sufficient 
coming  in,  or  which  may  be  made  to 
come  in,  to  meet  outgoings  and  repay 
depositors.  I  grant  that  under  the  nor- 
mal condition  —a  fair  trade,  and  a  clear 
political  horizon — not  only  is  there  no 
difficulty,  but  there  is  a  great  ease  in 
carrying  on  the  business  of  the  counti*y 
under  the  system  which  prevails;  but 
that  very  fact  adds  most  seriously  to  tlie 
difficulties  which  arise  in  seasons  un- 
favourable to  the  trade,  manufactures, 
or  agriculture  of  the  Empire.  People 
hope  that  a  system  which  has  gone  on 
for  many  years  doing  much  good  may 
go  on  for  ever  doing  but  little  harm.  I 
do  not  take  this  view,  quite  the  contrary ; 
but,  nevertheless,  I  say  that  it  is  still 
possible,  without  any  great  organic 
change,  without  any  shock  to  credit — 
without  any  injury  to  existing  interests 
— nay,  with  immediate  and  enormous 
benefit  to  those  interests,  to  guard 
against  and  obviate  the  dangers  and 
disasters  which,  if  not  guarded  against, 
before  very  long  will,  I  apprehend, 
prove  inveterate  and  irremediable.  It 
must  not  be  supposed  that  the  only  evil, 
or  even  the  chief  evil,  is  that  which  is 
developed  when  a  bank  fails ;  a  tremen- 
dous amount  of  injury  is  done  to  the  in- 
terests of  traders  by  the  means  which, 
under  the  present  system,  are  had  re- 
course to  to  prevent  a  bank  from  failing, 
and  these  means  or  measures  become  in- 
dispensable solely  in  consequence  of 
what  I  will  describe  as  the  improvident 
system  under  which  money  is  borrowed 
by  the  banks  from  their  depositors,  and 
the  consciousness  on  the  part  of  bank 
directors  and  managers  that  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  them,  and,  therefore,  a 
kind  of  duty  under  the  present  system  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  prosperity  in 
adverse  times,  lest  their  credit  suffer  in 
the  minds  of  those  whose  moneys  thoy 
hold,rcclaimable  with  interest  on  demand, 
or  at  a  few  days'  notice.  I  do  not  wish 
to  repeat  myself  in  this  House;  but  if 
hon.  Members  desire  to  learn  my  views 
as  to  the  origin  and  growth  of  the 
several  financial  panics  of  the  last  half- 
century,  they  will  find  them  set  out  in  Han- 
sard'* 8  report  of  my  speech  in  May,  1876. 
I  have  nothing  to  vary,  and  but  little  to 
add  to  the  history  there  told.  What 
.  has  since  happened  in  Glasgow,  South 
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Wales,  and  elsewhere,  is  in  my  opinion 
only  a  natural  sequel  to  that  history. 
The  frantic  efforts  of  the  City  of  Glas- 
gow Bank  for  the  last  10  years  to  ap- 
pear prosperous,  originated,  no  doubt, 
from  the  consciousness  of  the  directors 
that  the  bank  was  at  the  mercy  of  de- 
positors who  might  recall  their  moneys 
at  a  few  days  notice.      Even  at  a  period 
when  they  may  have  been  solvent,  and 
before  their  capital  was    irretrievably 
lost,  this  reverse  was  by  no  means  im- 
probable if  they  confessed  to  any  im- 
pairment.    I  will,    however,   treat    the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  as  an  exceptional 
case.    I  found  no  argument,  and  point  no 
moral  out  of  it  at  present,  save  to  this 
extent — that  it  proves  the  terrible  expe- 
dients to  which  directors  will  have  re- 
course to  avoid  reducing  their  dividends. 
But  now  the  question  arises,  how  are  we 
to  deal  with  a  state  of  credit  which  has 
grown  up  about  us,  and  how  are  we  to 
deal  with  the  business  and  interests  of 
institutions  of  such  importance  as  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  the  United  King- 
dom ?     Well,  Sir,  I  think  I  see  the  way 
to  do  so  without  doing  any  violence  to 
the  principle  involved  in  the  right  of 
private  contract,  and  not  only  without 
injury  to  existing  banks,  but  with  great 
and  incalculable  advantage  to  those  in- 
stitutions whose  interests  I  not  only  do 
not  disregard  nor  underrate,  but  desire 
in   every   reasonable    way    to    protect. 
Now,  the  process  whereby  the  results, 
which  I  desire  to  bring  about,  may  be 
reached  is  essentially  simple,  and  it  is 
one  quite  in  accordance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  our  present  laws  of  contract  and 
of  finance.  We  all  know  that  a  bill  of  ex- 
change is  not  a  lawful  instrument  in  the 
United  Kingdom,  unless  it  has  impressed 
upon  it — or  in  the  case  of  foreign  bills 
negotiated   in    this   country  affixed   to 
it — a    stamp     denoting    a    duty     paid 
to  the  State  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  cent — 
that  is  to  say,  at  the  rate  of  Is.  for  each 
£  1 00  of  the  amount  of  such  bill  with- 
out regard  to  whether  the  cun-ency  of 
the  bill  is  for  10  days  or  12  months. 
Thus  a  £100  bill  pays  a  1«.  stamp  duty,  a 
£500  bill  5s. J  and  so  on.     There  is,  how- 
ever, another  system  of  duty  applicable 
to  bills  and  notes  by  which  the  duty  is 
not   calculated   nor    levied    upon    the 
amount  of  each  bill  or  note  separately, 
nor  represented  by  a  stamp  impressed 
or  affixed.     That  other  system  is  that 
which  provides  that  a  composition  duty 


shall  be  levied  in  lieu  of  stamp  duty  on 
all  bank  notes    in  circulation,  and  on 
bankers'  bills,  which  are  permitted  to 
be  issued  without  any  stamp  impressed 
or  affixed.     The  composition  duty  now 
known  to  the  law  is  levied  at  the  rate 
of  7s.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the  average 
amount  of  the  bank  notes  or  bankers' 
bills  which  the  bank  has  in  circulation 
during  the  year  for  which  the  duty  is 
payable.  Now,  what  I  recommend  being 
done  in  the  case  of  interest-bearing  de- 
posits is  to  adopt  the  principle  involved 
in  both  systems  to  meet  the  varying  con- 
ditions   under    which    interest-bearing 
deposits  are  accepted  by  bankers.     I 
wish   to  introduce    certainty  and  fore- 
thought into  the  system  of  taking  de- 
posits.   I  start  with  the  assumption  that 
if  any  solvent  man,  banker  or  anyone 
else,  borrows  money  on  which  he  pays 
or  agrees  to  pay  interest,  he  must,  in 
order  to  indemnify  himself,  invest  the 
money  in  some  security,  negotiable  or 
otherwise.     I  next  say  he  should  know 
absolutely  when  the  money  he  borrows 
will  become    payable  by  him,  and  he 
should  be  prepared  to  pay  it  on  the  day 
of  maturity.     I  assume  that  there  is  a 
period  within  which  a  banker  will  have 
time  to  turn  his  money — that  is  to  say, 
to  employ  it  profitably  and  to  repay  it 
without  difficulty.     I   assume    such    a 
period  to  be  three  months.     I  assume 
that  the  great  bulk  of  the  deposits  in 
the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  could 
and.  would  be  as  well  fixed  by  the  de- 
positors at  renewable  periods  of  three 
months  as  they  are  now  at  a  few  days' 
notice ;  but,  although  I  assume  this,  I 
am  not  about  to  propose  that  any  hard- 
and-fast  line  of  three  months,  or  any 
other  period  should  be  adopted.  I  simply 
propose  to  make  it  for  the  advantage  of 
the  depositor,  if  it  be  convenient  for  him 
to  do  so,  to  lodge  his  money  for  three 
monthly  periods,  renewable  by  him  at 
his  option,  and  without  trouble  of  any 
kind.     I  will  now  endeavour  to  explain 
how  all  this  may  be  done  consistently 
with  those  principles  of  free  contract 
which  no  hon.  Member  of  this  House 
would  more  jealously  watch  over  than  I 
would  myself.      The  State  has  always 
exercised  the  right  of  imposing  a  tax 
on  contracts  in  the  nature  of  a  stamp 
duty  or  a  composition  duty,  in  lieu  of 
a  stamp  impressed  or  affixed.     Ordinary 
bills  of  exchange  pay  a  stamp  duty  at 
the  rate  of  Is.  per  cent,  and  this  duty  is 
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quite  as  high  on  a  bill  payable  at  three 
days'  date  as  on  one  drawn  for  three 
months.  It  is  the  practice  of  business 
that  the  man  to  whom  credit  is  g^ven 
by  taking  his  bill,  or  one  for  whose  ac- 
commodation a  bill  is  issued,  pays  the 
stamp  duty.  In  the  cases  of  bankers' 
notes  there  is  no  stamp  impressed  or 
affixed ;  but  the  banker  pays  a  composi- 
tion duty  in  lieu  of  stamp  duty  on  his 
notes  and  post  bills  in  circulation,  at  the 
rate  of  Is.  per  cent  per  annum  on  the 
average  amount  he  has  had  in  circula- 
tion during  the  year.  I  mention  these 
facts,  and  the  state  of  the  law  in  these 
respects,  in  order  to  be  able  to  show  as 
I  proceed  that  the  changes  which  I  re- 
commend for  adoption  are  no  violation 
of  the  principle  of  freedom  of  contract, 
nor  any  innovation  of  principle  what- 
soever. If  a  banker  pays  a  composi- 
tion duty  at  the  rate  of  Is.  per  cent 
per  annum  on  the  bank  post  bills  which 
he  draws,  payable  at  seven,  or  1 0,  or  15 
days,  or  any  other  date,  there  is  no 
violation  of  principle  in  subjecting  him 
to  a  far  lighter  composition  duty  in 
respect  to  the  average  amount  of  credit 
which  he  may  obtain  by  the  issue  of  his 
deposit  receipts.  I  confess,  however,  I 
have  no  object  of  raising  Revenue  in 
view.  I  simply  seek  to  introduce  a 
principle  of  order  into  the  system  of  in- 
terest-bearing deposits,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  bankers  and  the  public  alike 
from  the  fitful  and  panic-breeding  con- 
ditions which  have  insensibly  g^own  up 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  I  propose  that  in  future 
there  shall  be  two  classes  or  kinds  of 
deposit  receipts  established  by  law  for 
bankers — the  one  which  I  would  call 
the  statutable  deposit  should  be  issued 
repayable  at  three  months  from  the 
date  of  the  deposit,  and  if  not  demanded 
at  its  maturity  should  be  again  fixed  as 
payable  at  three  months  from  the  day 
of  maturity,  and  so  on  from  time  to 
time,  being,  in  fact,  a  three-monthly 
renewable  deposit.  I  would  have  the 
banker  to  pay  some  duty  on  all  such 
deposits — say,  for  example,  2«.  per  cent 
per  annum — that  is  to  say,  6<?.  per  £100 
for  each  three  months,  as  a  composition 
in  lieu  of  stamp  duty  on  the  average 
amount  he  held  of  money  during  the 
year  on  these  statutable  deposits.  This 
impost  would  fall  solely  on  the  banker, 
and  would  be  paid  by  him  in  the  same 
manner  that  bankers  now  pay  a  compo- 
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sition  duty  in  lieu  of  stamp  duty  on 
their  bank  post  bills  or  bauK  notes  in 
circulation.  I  assume  that  in  this  new 
class  of  deposits  the  banker  would  de- 
rive sufficient  advantage  from  the  na- 
ture of  the  contract  that  he  could  well 
afford  to  pay  the  2s,  per  cent  per 
annum  to  the  Crown  on  such  transac- 
tions. But  then  the  question  arises, 
how  are  we  to  deal  with  these  depositors 
who  are  not  satisfied  to  lodge  money  at 
three  months  with  their  bankers,  but 
who  wish  to  lodge  it  at  one  month,  or  at 
10  days'  notice,  or  at  some  other  cur- 
rency ?  Well,  there  is  nothing  compli- 
cated in  my  plan.  I  propose  mat  in  all 
such  cases  the  depositor,  and  not  the 
banker,  should  feel  the  incidence  of  the 
duty,  and  that  he  should  have  6rf.  per 
cent  deducted  from  the  interest  payable 
to  him  by  the  banker  for  each  period 
less  than  three  months  and  as  fixed  by 
himself  for  which  he  had  lodged  his 
money.  The  banker  would,  of  course, 
be  merely  a  receiver  of  the  duty  to  pay 
it  over  to  the  Crown,  and  there  would, 
of  course,  be  a  provision  that  the  duty 
should  never  operate  as  a  greater  charge 
than  could  be  provided  for  out  of  the 
accrued  interest.  Now,  that  is  the  sum 
and  substance  of  my  plan,  free  from  all 
mere  technical  detail.  The  advantage?) 
which  I  foresee  would  arise  from  this 
system  are  very  great  indeed.  I  believe 
the  three- fourths,  probably  the  seven - 
eighths,  of  the  deposits  now  lying  in  the 
joint-stock  banks  of  the  United  King- 
dom would  be  converted  into  statutable 
deposits;  and  the  immediate  efiPect  of 
such  a  translation  would  be  to  render  it 
possible  for  every  well-managed  bank 
in  the  worst  of  times  to  provide  for 
every  demand  upon  it  without  requir- 
ing to  raise  money  in  any  irregular 
fashion.  The  hon.  Gentleman  con- 
cluded by  moving  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  COLLINS,  in  seconding  the  Re- 
solution, said,  he  thought  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Youghal  was  entitled, 
under  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  to 
the  thanks  of  the  House  for  the  able 
and  clear  way  in  which  he  had  put  for- 
ward his  views  on  the  question.  It 
seemed  to  him,  however,  that  his  hon. 
Friend  had  underrated  the  value  and 
importance  of  the  subject  by  fixing  the 
amount  of  the  interest-bearing  deposits 
in  the  banks  of  the  United  Kingdom  at 
a  sum  of  £300,000,000  to  £400,000,000 
sterling.    He  (Mr,  Collins),  after  careful 
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investigation  and  examination,  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  they  amounted  to 
something  approaching  £1,000,000,000 
sterling.  There  were  in  England  and 
Wales  119  joint-stock  banks,  with  a 
paid-up  capital  of  £37,000,000;  in  Scot- 
land 1 1  joint-stock  banks,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  £9,000,000 ;  and  in  Ire- 
land 9  joint-stock  banks,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  of  £7,000,000;  and  there 
were,  having  offices  in  London,  56 
foreign  and  colonial  banks,  with  a  paid- 
up  capital  amounting  to  £44,000,000. 
In  round  numbers,  that  would  amount 
to  about  £100,000,000  of  paid-up  capital. 
Then,  again,  there  were  190  private 
provincial  banks  in  the  United  King- 
dom, and  50  private  banks  in  London ; 
and,  on  the  same  basis  of  calculation, 
he  believed  it  would  be  found  that  the 
amount  of  capital  engaged  in  the  240 
private  banks  could  not  fall  far  short  of 
£100,000,000.  Then,  with  regard  to 
interest-bearing  deposits  and  current  ac- 
counts, he  could  not  find  any  authorized 
published  returns  of  a  reliable  character 
on  which  to  base  a  calculation ;  but  in 
order  to  arrive  at  the  best  estimate  in 
his  power,  he  took  the  yearly  reports  of 
20  joint- stock  banks,  and  he  believed 
he  was  safe  in  concluding  that  the  inte- 
rest-bearing deposits  and  cun-ent  ac- 
counts together  reached  about  six  times 
the  amount  of  the  paid-up  capital  of  all 
those  establishments.  From  his  own 
experience  he  would  deduct  for  current 
accounts  one-sixth  of  the  entire  sum 
which  would  leave  £1,000, 000, 000  as  the 
interest- bearing  deposits  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  He  had  made  a  calcula- 
tion as  to  what  that  sum  would  pro- 
duce to  the  Exchequer,  and  he  found 
that  at  the  moderate  sum  of  \d.  per 
cent  per  month,  or  Is.  per  ceut  per 
annum,  it  would  produce  a  revenue  of 
£500,000.  He  thought,  however,  that 
the  proposal  of  2«.  per  cent  for  every 
three  months,  which  would  produce 
£4,000,000  per  year,  was  too  high. 
[Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna  said,  his  pro- 
posal was  2s.  per  cent  per  annum.] 
He  was  glad  to  find  that  he  was  in 
error.  He  and  his  hon.  Friend  were 
at  one  as  regarded  the  principle  of  the 
proposal.  There  might  be  differences 
of  view  in  regard  to  points  of  detail ;  but 
the  principle  involved  in  the  question 
was  of  serious  and  grave  importance, 
and  deserved  consideration.  The  great 
objects  his  hon.  Friend  had  in  view  were 
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to  g^ve  increased  security  and  confidence 
to  the  public,  and  to  facilitate  bankers 
in  controlling  the  enormous  sums  with 
which  they  had  to  deal  in  the  conduct 
of  their  responsible  business,  and  in 
protecting  them  against  the  unnecessary 
and  most  injurious  panics  which,  with- 
out cause  or  reason,  at  times  influenced 
public  opinion.  The  discussion  of  the 
question  would  at  least  have  the  useful 
result  of  directing  public  attention  to  it ; 
and  if  opinion  in  the  country  were  found 
favourable  to  its  consideration,  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  might  be  the 
better  enabled,  if  he  thought  fit,  to  em- 
body in  the  measure,  which  it  was  said  he 
had  in  contemplation,  some  provisions 
dealing  effectually  with  the  entire  sub- 
ject. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  it  is 
worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  whether  a  moderate  and  discrimi- 
nating scale  of  Stamp  or  composition  Duties 
may,  with  advantage  to  the  interests  of  the 
Country  and  of  the  Banks,  be  hereafter  applied 
to  all  interest-bearing  deposits  in  the  Banks  of 
the  United  Kingdom,  tod  whether  a  Bill  on  the 
subject  should  be  introduced  to  Parliament  at 
an  early  date." — (Sir  Joseph  M^Kcnna.) 

Mr.  SAMPSON  LLOYD  said,  he 
was  sure  the  House  would  fool  indebted 
to  any  hon.  Members  who  brought  be- 
fore it  the  subject  of  commercial  crises, 
and  propounded  any  reasonable  and  just 
remedy  against  their  recurrence  ;  but  if 
the  House  were  to  be  misled  into  lend- 
ing the  high  sanction  of  its  authority 
to  any  scheme  which  was  not  wise,  and 
which  was  not  truly  calculated  to  attain 
this  object,  it  would  do  enormous  harm 
by  leading  public  opinion  astray  after 
a  will-o'-the-wisp  remedy  instead  of 
keeping  fixed  on  the  true  principles 
which  alone  could  save  them  from  crises. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  proposal 
made  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal 
(Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna)  would  be  utterly 
inefficacious  for  the  purpose  aimed  at. 
It  seemed  to  be  thought  that  the  large 
amount  of  deposits  in  banks  were  more 
or  less  the  cause  of  these  crises  ;  but  it 
was  not  the  fact  of  large  deposits  being 
in  banks  which  led  to  bad  banking  or  to 
crises ;  it  was  the  employment  of  de- 
posits by  a  minoi-ity  of  bankers  and 
other  persons  engaged  in  monetary  busi- 
ness that  led  to  great  evils,  the  conse- 
quences of  which  could  not  be  exagge- 
rated.    He  was  glad  to  hear  it  said,  for 
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the  credit  of  bankers  generally,  tliat  the 
case  of  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  was 
an  exceptional  case ;  it  was  due  to  the 
bankers  that  that  should  be  said.  Un- 
happily, there  bad  been  one  or  two 
other  ea&es  which  could  not  be  cliarac- 
torized  as  anything  but  discreditable  to 
the  persons  concerned.  But,  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  House  would  remem* 
bor  how  many  hundreds,  if  not  thou- 
sands, uf  banks  and  branches  in  Eng- 
land. Scotland,  and  Irefand  had  been 
conducted,  some  of  them  for  more  than  a 
century,  and  many  for  m6re  than  half-a- 
century,  without  disaster,  in  spite  of 
great  fluctuations  in  credit,  in  the  sup- 
ply of  money,  and  in  the  success  of 
trade,  we  might  congratulate  ourselves 
that  scandalous  cases  like  that  of  the 
City  of  Glasgow  Bank  had  been  so  few, 
and  that,  on  the  whole,  our  banking 
system  was  not  unsound.  The  Mover 
and  Seconder  seemed  to  differ  rather 
widely  as  to  the  aggregate  amount  of  de- 
posits in  banks,  and  he  had  not  seen  any 
computation  that  could  be  relied  upon ; 
but  whether  they  were  £300,000,000  or 
£1,000,000,000,  he  did  not  concur  in  the 
opinion  that  bankers  could  not  find 
enough  good  borrowers,  and  were 
tempted,  by  the  very  magnitude  of  their 
deposits,  to  lend  on  doubtful  securities. 
He  had  never  experienced  any  difficulty 
in  finding  borrowers ;  sometimes  there 
was  a  difficulty  in  finding  lenders, 
but  there  was  never  any  in  finding 
borrowers.  He  did  not  think  the 
difficulty  troubled  most  bankers,  and 
he  did  not  admit  that  the  purchase  of 
securities  of  a  right  kind  was  an  impro- 
vident investment ;  it  was  a  most  wise 
and  legitimate  investment  of  those  de- 
posits ;  but  well-managed  banks  did  not 
rely  upon  them  generally,  and  certainly 
not  at  a  time  of  pressure.  He  did  not 
see  any  reason  why  the  banks  should  not 
have  these  large  sums  as  deposits.  As 
to  the  remedy  proposed,  if  tne  unlucky 
depositor  happened  to  forget  to  put 
down  the  date,  his  money  would  be 
locked  up  for  another  two  months 
against  his  will ;  but  the  maker  of  that 

Proposal  reckoned  without  the  public — 
epositors  would  be  unwilling  to  submit 
to  it.  It  was  not  proposed  to  place  any 
restriction  on  the  large  amount  of 
money  deposited  in  banks,  not  at  sight, 
but  at  call;  and  bankers  might  play 
ducks  and  drakes  with  that  as  disas- 
trously as  with  money  deposited  at  in- 
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terest.  In  many  cases  money  at  call  did 
bear  a  small  interest ;  so  the  proposed 
distinction  failed  again.  These  restric- 
tions and  interferences  could  not  do  any 
good,  and  they  were  calculated  only  to 
deceive  and  trouble  the  public.  No 
doubt,  any  act  of  their  lives  might  be 
taxed ;  but  that  was  not  a  sufficient  rea- 
son for  taxing  special  transacticms  or 
tradesmen  unless  due  cause  were  shown. 
It  was  not  urged  as  a  primary  reason 
for  this  proposed  tax  that  it  would  pro- 
duce Revenue.  It  was  supposed  that  it 
would  restrict  deposits ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  it  would  have  the  slightest  effect 
on  them,  any  more  than  stamps  had  on 
bills.  All  bad  bills  had  borne  stamps, 
and  bankers  would  be  improvident  with 
deposits  whether  they  were  stamped  or 
not.  As  to  there  being  no  violation  of 
the  freedom  of  contract  in  what  was 
proposed,  there  did  seem  to  be  a  viola- 
tion of  freedom  in  preventing  a  man 
doing  what  he  would  with  his  own.  The 
hon.  Mover  had  entirely  failed  to  prove 
his  case,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  lend  its  support  to  the  Motion.  At- 
tention ought  to  be  directed  to  a  com- 
parison of  the  state  of  this  country  with 
that  of  France,  which  had  comparatively 
few  changes  in  its  rates,  of  discount,  and 
scarcely  any  commercial  crises  like  ours. 
It  was  worth  inquiry  whether  that  was 
due  to  the  large  metallic  basis  of  her 
currency,  or  to  any  other  cause.  He 
should  be  glad  to  co-operate  in  promot- 
ing an  inquiry  into  that  subject,  as  well 
as  into  the  possibility  of  suppressing 
frauds  by  more  stiangent  legislation, 
which  he  thought  was  wanted.  Such 
inquiry  would  be  worthy  of  the  support 
of  the  House. 

Mr.  THOMSON  HANKEY  said,  he 
must  enter  his  emphatic  protest  against 
the  House  attempting  to  legislate  as  to 
the  principles  or  way  in  which  bankers 
should  manage  their  business.  Such 
action  would,  he  was  convinced,  load  to 
gpreat  evil,  and  he  was  perfectly  certain 
that  it  would  be  of  no  possible  use.  He 
protested,  also,  against  bankers  being 
taxed  in  the  way  proposed.  No  doubt 
it  was  the  first  duty  of  the  banker,  or  any 

gerson  receiving  money  on  deposit  which 
e  engaged  to  pay  back  at  a  certain 
time,  to  take  care  that  he  had  it  when 
the  time  came  ;  but  to  lay  down  a  rule 
for  a  particular  description  of  banking, 
although  it  might  ofi'er  a  bait  tc  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  would  be 
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opposed  to  the  principle  of  our  legisla- 
tion. He  trusted,  therefore,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would  not  rise  at 
it.  What  did  the  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal  (Sir  Joseph  M^Kenna)  mean 
by  banking  ?  Did  he  exclude  the  Roth- 
childs,  the  Barings,  and  a  dozen  others, 
who,  although  not  called  bankers  and 
not  paying  a  small  tax  which  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  managed  to  got 
from  bankers,  were  the  bankers  of  half 
the  great  Powers  of  Europe  and  in  all 
parts  of  the  world  ?  How  did  the  hon. 
Gentleman  propose  to  deal  with  those 
great  firms  ?  He  (Mr.  Hankey)  was 
convinced  that  when  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man came  to  the  point,  he  would  find  it 
almost  impossible  to  define  what  was 
meant  by  a  banker,  when  it  was  pro- 
posed that  a  particular  transaction 
should  be  carried  out  in  a  particular 
way.  He  agreed  with  the  remarks 
made  as  to  the  risks  run  by  bankers  re- 
ceiving money  on  deposit  and  allowing 
interest,  and  yet  subjecting  themselves 
to  have  it  recalled  at  very  short  notice, 
or  at  call,  which  was  worse ;  but  the 
matter  was  so  fraught  with  difficulty 
that  he  was  surprised  to  hear  a  banker 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  YoughaPs  ex- 
perience treat  it  in  such  a  manner. 
Great  evil  resulted  from  the  undue  ex- 
pansion of  that  risk  ;  but  the  principle  of 
allowing  interest  was  sound,  for  bankers 
were  but  agents  between  lenders  and 
borrowers;  but  he  denied  that  on  that 
account  they  ought  to  be  singled  out  for 
taxation. 

Mb.  W.  SHAW  said,  he  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  speech  of  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Member  for  Youghal 
(Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna),  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  he  could  not  support  his  Ke- 
solution.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
world  to  prevent  banks  at  present  agree- 
ing to  take  deposits  at  fixed  periods  of 
one,  two,  or  three  months,  at  all  events, 
so  far  as  Ireland  was  concerned.  The 
Kesolution  would  do  nothing  to  avert 
panics  ;  because,  at  present,  banks  must 
base  their  calculations  on  the  law  of 
probabilities,  and,  if  they  were  wise, 
should  always  be  prepared  to  pay  a 
certain  amount  of  their  liabilities,  so 
that  it  really  did  not  affect  the  facts  of 
the  case  whether  the  money  was  taken 
for  a  fixed  period  or  not.  As  to  the 
other  question,  of  placing  a  tax  on  de- 
posit receipts,  for  money  deposited  upon 
short  notice,   he   hoped  the  right  hon. 


Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  not  entertain  the  pro- 
posal ;  because,  while  it  would  fail  to 
bring  in  a  large  amount  of  Revenue  to 
the  Government,  it  would  most  certainly 
very  seriously  interfere  with  the  busi- 
ness of  banking,  by  introducing  into  it 
certain  elements  of  trouble  which  would 
most  seriously  affect  it.  For  instance,  it 
would  materially  lessen  the  banking 
fund  on  which  the  business  of  the 
country  mainly  depended.  There  was 
the  competition  between  bank  and  bank ; 
and  it  must  also  be  remembered  that 
the  Post  Office  savings  banks,  and  other 
similar  institutions  for  the  deposit  of 
money,  competed  largely  with  the  regular 
banks  and  tended  to  reduce  the  amount 
of  the  general  banking  fund.  If  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  were  to  tax  the 
deposits  at  the  bankers,  it  would  be  like 
taxing  the  raw  material  of  the  manu- 
factures of  the  country,  and  would  prove 
most  injurious  to  commercial  enterprize, 
without  in  any  way  preventing  the  re- 
currence of  panics.  The  question  of  the 
means  that  should  be  taken  for  prevent- 
ing the  recurrence  of  panics  had  doubt- 
less been  well  pondered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  ;  and  he  (Mr.  W. 
Shaw)  hoped  that  he  would  that  week 
bring  before  the  House  some  proposal 
which  would  touch  the  very  source  of  the 
evil  complained  of.  There  was  one 
branch  of  banking  with  which  the  right 
hon. Gentleman  might  fairly  deal,  and  that 
was  with  reference  to  the  note  circulation 
of  the  country.  He  might  look  at  the  cir- 
culation of  the  country  banks,  and  see 
whether  he  could  not  give  fafdlities  for 
the  amalgamation  of  •  the  small  ones. 
He  believed  that  in  England  especially 
an  immense  deal  of  the  evil  was  due  to 
the  great  number  of  small  banks,  for 
when  there  was  anything  like  fear  of  a 
crisis  they  would  make  a  special  effort  to 
prepare  themselves  for  the  evil.  That, 
of  course,  pressed  on  the  whole  finances 
of  the  community,  and  often  led  to  the 
very  crisis  which  they  dreaded,  and 
which,  but  for  them,  would  not  have 
existed.  He  thought  it  would  be  wise  of 
his  hon.  Friend  not  to  press  the  Motion 
to  a  division. 

Mr.  HERMON  said,  the  money  on 
deposit  in  the  banks  was  borrowed  at  1 
per  cent  below  the  bank  rate  and  lent 
out  at  1  per  cent  in  advance  of  it,  and  the 
margin  represented  their  profits.  If 
they  kept  a  sufficient  sum  in  hand  to 
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meet  the  ordinary  amount  of  with- 
drawals, there  was  no  danger  in  that 
business.  Where  the  danger  did  lie 
was  in  the  fact  that  the  great  banks 
were  ready  to  receive  from  their  customers 
amounts  to  the  extent  of  £15,000,000 
or  £20,000,000,  repayable  at  four  or 
seven  days,  while  they  were  in  the  habit 
of  lending  it  on  three  months'  bills. 
And  then,  again,  these  bills  were  matur- 
ing at  different  dates.  He  had  listened 
with  great  attention  to  the  arguments  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Youghal  (Sir 
Joseph  M'Kenna),  but  did  not  think 
that  his  plan  would  be  acceptable  to  the 
public,  or  that  it  would  effect  the  end 
he  wished  to  attain,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  support  it.  At  the  same  time, 
he  agreed  that  the  rules  of  banking 
required  consideration. 

Mr.  COURTNEY  said,  the  House 
seemed  disposed  to  give  but  scant  justice 
to  the  plan  laid  before  it  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph 
M'Kenna).  He  (Mr.  Courtney)  thought, 
however,  that  if  some  plan  could  be 
adopted  which  would  prevent  deposits 
being  made  for  short  periods,  bankers 
would  be  protected  from  the  sudden  calls 
to  which  they  were  now  subject.  He  did 
not  at  all  agree  that  the  proposal  of  the 
hon.  Member  would  diminish  the 
savings  of  the  country ;  but  thought,  on 
the  other  hand,  that  it  would  encourage 
deposits  at  a  longer  notice,  and  that 
deposits  at  short  notice  and  at  call 
would  necessarily  be  abandoned.  The 
idea  that  the  savings  would  decrease 
was  chimerical,  for  Uiey  would  still  ac- 
cumulate and  be  the  foundation  of  trade. 
Nor  did  he  ag^ee  that  it  was  a  conclu- 
sive argument  against  the  proposal  that 
it  interfered  with  the  conduct  of  bankers' 
business.  Banks  had  been  interfered 
with  time  after  time,  and  notably  in 
1 844  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  must  say, 
however,  that  he  did  not  at  all  see  how 
the  proposal  would  work  except  upon 
the  condition  that  stamped  deposit  re- 
ceipts were  to  be  given  for  all  sums  de- 
posited. Neither  was  he  convinced  that 
it  would  avoid  the  evils  which  the  hon. 
Member  sought  to  avoid.  The  hon.  Mem- 
ber was  bound  to  convince  them  on  both 
these  points  before  he  could  expect  them 
to  support  him.  How  could  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  secure  the  stamp  duty 
on  the  deposit  notes  as  they  came  in  to 
be  periodically  renewed?  He  did  not 
believe  that  the  plan  would  prevent  the 
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recurrence  of  panics,  inasmuch  as  panics 
had  arisen  over  and  over  again  long  be- 
fore joint-stock  banks  and  the  practice 
of  receiving  money  at  call  or  on  deposit 
for  short  periods  existed.  Panics  de- 
pended upon  far  larger  causes  than 
money  being  received  on  call.  There 
was  another  reason  which  had  been  al- 
luded to  by  the  hon.  Member  for  Ply- 
mouth (Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd) — namely, 
that  if  they  gave  any  countenance  to 
that  proposal  they  would  pro  tanto  inter- 
fere with  that  sense  of  responsibility  on 
the  part  of  bankers  on  which  they  must 
so  largely  rely.  He  thought  they  had 
good  reason  for  relying  on  that  sense  of 
responsibility.  No  doubt,  they  had  had 
the  disastrous  failure  of  the  City  of 
Glasgow  Bank.  But  let  them  look  at  the 
vast  number  of  banks  which  had  so  long 
conducted  their  business  on  just  and 
sound  principles,  with  a  due  sense  of 
the  responsibility  that  attached  to  them, 
and  which  were  always  ready  to  meet 
their  engagements.  It  required  stronger 
arguments  than  any  yet  adduced  to  jus- 
tify the  laying  down  of  the  proposition 
that  if  a  man  was  willing  to  lend  another 
a  sum  of  money  for  a  certain  time  the 
State  should  interfere  because  that  bar- 
gain was  likely  to  be  injurious  to  the 
community.  The  hon.  Member  for  Cork 
County  (Mr.  W.  Shaw)  had  suggested 
that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
should  consider  the  advisability  of  pro- 
moting the  amalgamation  of  the  small 
banks.  He  (Mr.  Courtney),  however, 
hoped  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
would  approach  that  suggestion  with 
very  great  caution.  Danger  arose  already 
from  the  fkct  that  they  had  banks  having 
hundreds  of  branches  scattered  over  the 
Kingdom,  and  which  were  superintended 
by  the  directors  of  the  central  establish- 
ment, who  often  could  not  possibly  ex- 
ercise the  control  which  was  nece.ssary, 
if  the  business  was  to  be  properly  con- 
ducted, with  so  many  separate  branches. 
They  could  not  have  the  dirtMtors  of  a 
bank  in  London  excercisiiig  that  due 
supervision  over  the  borrowing  and 
lending  transactions  of  hundreds  of 
countiy  branches,  without  which  the 
conduct  of  its  affairs  must  sometimes  be 
put  in  jeopardy. 

Mr.  MUNTZ  said  that,  in  the  course  of 
a  long  experience,  that  was  the  first  time 
he  had  known  a  Member,  and  especially 
a  Member  of  the  Opposition,  come  for- 
ward with  a  proposal  to  increase  taxa- 
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tion.     He    must    protest    against    that 
House  assuming  to  itself  the  function 
of  meddling  in  the  management  of  the 
commercial,  or,  rather,  imaginary  com- 
mercial, affairs  of  the  country.    It  would 
be  practically  impossible  for  any  law  to 
regulate  deposits  to  work,  and  there  was 
no  more  reason  why  they  should  inter- 
fere with  the  management  of  banking 
than  with  any  other  business.  No  doubt, 
there  had  been  some  very  great  swindles 
and  most  infamous  frauds  in  connection 
with  banking ;  but  those  cases  were  very 
exceptional,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things  that,   in   spite  of  the 
want  of  confidence  caused  by  the  fright- 
ful  calamity   in   Glasgow — one   of    the 
most  wicked  that  ever  occurred  in  the 
banking  history  of  the  country — and  by 
the   failure  of  a  bank  in  the  West  of 
England,  the  great  body  of  the  banks  in 
this  country  had  so  managed  their  affairs 
that  nothing  of  importance  had  occurred 
to  them.     The  arguments  of  the  hon. 
Member     for     Youghal     (Sir     Joseph 
M'Kenna)  went  to  discourage  deposits. 
But  deposits  were  the  very  things  they 
ought  to  encourage.    Those  deposits,  re- 
ceived by  the  banks  and  then  lent  out, 
judiciously,  to  those  who  wanted  accom- 
modation   at    the    time,   fertilized    the 
whole  trade  of  the  country.     An  hon. 
Member  had  put  the  total   amount  of 
thesedepositsat  £1,000,000,000  sterling  i 
but  he  (Mr.  Muntz)  thought  it  must  be 
nearer  £2,000,000,000.    Why  were  they 
to     interfere   with    the   accommodation 
afforded   by   the   private   banks,  which 
had,    on    the    whole,    been    prudently 
managed  ?     The  hon.  Member  for  Lis- 
keard  (Mr.  Courtney)    said  Parliament 
had   been   constantly    interfering    with 
banking,  and  he  had  quoted  what  was 
done  by  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel.    Now, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  no  doubt,  put  an  end 
to  the  capacity  of  the  private  banks  to 
make  money ;   for  that  was  what  their 
power  of  issuing  notes  really  amounted 
to.     He,    however,    knew   of    no    plan 
brought   forward  by  that  great  states- 
man and  skilful  financier  for  interfering 
with    the   management   of  banks.      To 
suppress  their  capacity  of  making  money 
was  a  totally  different  thing  from  inter- 
fering with  the  internal  affairs  of  banks. 
The   proposal   now    before    the    House 
would  have   a   mischievous   effect,    be- 
cause it  would  tend  to  check  that  confi- 
dence which   he  was  glad  to  see  now 
entirelv  restored. 


Sir  GRAHAM  MONTGOMERY  said, 
tliat  the  people  of  Scotland  would  view 
with  great  disfavour  any  proposal  of 
the  kind  made  by  the  hon.  Gentleman 
opposite  (Sir  Joseph  M'Kenna)  in  his 
Motion.  They,  although  few  had  suffered 
more,  did  not  attribute  what  they  had 
suffered  from  the  failure  of  the  City 
of  Glasgow  Bank  to  the  system  of  tak- 
ing deposits.  That  system  had,  he  (Sir 
Graham  Montgomery)  believed,  con- 
ferred incalculable  benefit  on  the  Scotch 
people.  In  1826  it  was  estimated  there 
were  not  more  than  £20,000,000  of 
deposits  in  all  the  banks  of  Scotland. 
Now,  he  believed,  they  exceeded 
£70,000,000.  It  might  be  said  that 
it  was  a  dangerous  principle  to  en- 
courage the  deposit  of  money  at  call; 
but,  as  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned, 
it  had  answered  extremely  well,  and 
he  should  be  sorry  to  see  any  inter- 
ference with  that.  Any  proposal  such 
as  that  now  made  to  the  House  would, 
he  was  sure,  notwithstanding  all  the 
suffering  that  had  been  inflicted  by  the 
great  failure  to  which  he  had  referred, 
be  viewed  in  Scotland  as  a  serious  inter- 
ference with  the  rights  of  banking ;  and 
he  hoped  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
Youghal  would  not  persevere  with  his 
Motion. 

The  chancellor  of  t6e  EXCHE- 
QUER presumed,  after  the  discussion 
which  had  taken  place,  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Youghal  (Sir  Joseph 
M*Kenna)  would  not  ask  the  House 
to  express  any  opinion  on  his  Motion 
by  a  formal  vote.  But  he^thought  every- 
one must  feel  that  they  were  indebted 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  Jfor^i  having 
brought  on  a  very  interesting  discus- 
sion, and  one  which  could  hardly  fail 
to  be  of  value.  He  thought  they  ought 
also  to  make  this  acknowledgment — 
that  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Member 
had  not  been  made  merely  under  a  feel- 
ing of  excitement,  owing  to  particular 
events  which  had  recently  occurred,  be- 
cause, as  they  knew,  that  was  a  matter 
which  bad  been  in  his  mind  for  some 
considerable  time ;  and  before  the  close 
of  last  Session  he  distinctly  intimated 
his  intention  of  bringing  forward  the 
proposal  embodied  in  his  speech  of  that 
evening.  At  the  same  time,  the  sense 
of  the  House  would,  he  thought,  go 
entirely  with  the  tenour  of  the  remarks 
which  had  been  made  by  so  many  hon. 
1  Members,  by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
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for  Peterborough  (Mr.  Thom8on  Hankey) 
and  others,  on  both  sides  of  the  House 
— namely,  that  it  would  be  altogether 
indiscreet  and  inconipatible  with  the 
Rules  which  should  guide  them  in  their 
Parliamentary  proceedings  that  Parlia- 
ment should  undertake  to  interfere  with 
the  details  of  the  management  of  a 
business  such  as  banking.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Birmingham  (Mr.  Muntz) 
had,  as  he  thought,  most  accurately  dis- 
iinguisbed  between  the  course  taken  by 
Sir  Kobert  Peel  in  regard  to  banking 
and  the  course  now  proposed.  He  (the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  had  always 
understood  that  the  principle  on  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  proceeded  was  that 
banking,  as  banking,  ought  to  be  left 
as  free  as  possible.  But  as  to  the  power 
of  issuing  money,  that  was  a  matter 
which  was  properly  under  the  control 
of  the  State,  and  one  which  the  State 
ought  to  regulate.  There  was  no  doubt 
that,  in  regulating  the  question  of  issue 
to  a  certain  extent,  the  liberty  and  the 
proceedings  of  the  issuing  banks  were 
interfered  with ;  but  that  was  only  as  a 
subordinate  part  of  the  main  object  of 
that  legislation,  the  regulation  of  the 
issue.  Now,  having  adopted  the  pro- 
position which  he  had  laid  down,  that 
it  was  not  a  part  of  the  functions  of 
Parliament  to  regulate  the  details  of  a 
business  such  as  banking,  and  having 
stated  that  it  was  undesirable  that  they 
should  come  to  a  Resolution  on  such  a 
question,  he  thought  he  should  be  in- 
consistent with  his  own  doctrine  if  he 
were  to  attempt  to  examine  that  pro- 
posal on  its  merits,  because  the  ground 
he  would  rather  take  was  this — that  it 
was  a  proposal,  although  useful  to  con- 
verse upon,  the  merits  of  which  they 
should  not  discuss  too  minutely.  At 
the  same  time,  he  would  say  that  it 
struck  him  that  there  was  something 
rather  inconsistent  on  the  face  of  the 
proposal  in  one  respect ;  because,  as  he 
understood  the  hon.  Member's  argu- 
ment, it  was  this — Inasmuch  as  the  ne- 
cessity for  making  a  sufficient  profit  out 
of  the  deposits  on  which  interest  was 
paid  to  cover  the  interest  paid  to  the  de- 
positors and  leave  a  margin,  necessarily 
tempted  bankers  to  invest  in  risky  se- 
curities in  order  to  get  a  high  rate  of 
interest,  it  seemed  to  him  a  rather ' 
curious  remedy  that  they  should  add 
to  that  temptation  by  imposing  a  tax  on 
the  banker,  who  would  not  only  have  to 
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cover  the  interest  he  had  to  pay  bis  de- 
po«titors  and  to  get  a  little  profit  for  him- 
self, but  also  have  to  cover  the  tax  to  be 
paid  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
He  did  not  wish,  however,  to  discuss 
that  point  very  much.  He  admitted 
that  there  was  something  very  tempting 
in  the  suggestions  of  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man who  had  brought  this  matter  under 
the  notice  of  the  House.  When  they 
referred  to  the  £500,000  a-year  which 
he  might  realize  as  Revenue,  he  could 
not  help  saying,  like  the  Governor  in 
The  Critic  on  his  being  offered  £1,000— 
**  Thou  hast  touched  me  nearly."  If  he 
saw  any  object  of  taxation  which  it  was 
proper,  and  which  it  appeared  con- 
venient to  tax,  he  should  be  right  in 
proposing  that  a  tax  should  be  laid 
upon  it  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  Re- 
venue. But  wnen  it  was  proposed  to 
impose  a  tax,  not  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  a  Revenue*  but  in  order  to 
regulate  a  business,  he  was  obliged  to 
regard  the  proposal  from  another  point 
of  view.  With  respect  to  this  particular 
question  of  a  tax  on  deposits,  many 
hon.  Members  might  remember  that  in 
former  times  there  used  to  be  a  tax  on 
deposits.  Up  to  the  vear  1853  there 
was  a  stamp  duty  on  all  receipts  given 
for  money  lying  at  interest.  In  that 
year  the  tax  was  done  away  with.  In 
1870,  when  the  consolidation  of  the 
Stamp  Laws  was  effected,  the  Bill  was 
so  drawn  that  it  contained  a  clause  that 
would  have  imposed  the  tax  a&^aiu  ;  and 
he  believed  that,  on  the  Motion  of  the 
late  Sir  David  Salomons,  the  House 
again  decided  not  to  re-impose  the  tax. 
In  consequence,  the  Bill  was  so  amended 
that  the  tax  was  not  introduced.  He 
was  not  quite  sure,  however,  that  the 
whole  question  of  the  stamp  duty  and 
of  income  tax  on  money  derived  from 
deposits  was  in  an  entirely  satisfactory 
state.  He  thought  the  subject  required 
consideration ;  but  hon.  Gentlemen  were 
aware  that  the  interest  derived  from 
deposits  was  liable  to  income  tax.  The 
banks  did  not,  however,  deduct  that 
income  tax,  and  therefore  the  recipient 
was  left  to  pay  the  tax  himself.  That 
was  not  always  a  convenient  mode  of 
raising  the  money.  He  mentioned  this 
fact,  which  was  a  separate  one,  inci- 
dentally, only  in  order  to  show  that  he 
had  all  these  questions  under  considera- 
tion. With  regard  to  the  hon.  Member's 
proposal,  which  was  that  they  should 
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introdure  taxation  so  as  to  discourage 
the  syfitein  of  deposits,  that  was  a  matter 
with  which  the  House  had  better  not 
attempt  to  interfere,  and  in  which  he 
could  not  encourage  it  to  interfere.  A 
conversation  of  this  sort  was  valuable 
on  account  of  the  opinions  it  elicited, 
even  although  the  House  might  ptop 
short  of  action  in  the  matter;  and  what 
was  said  in  the  House  might  assist  in 
dispelling  misundei'standings  elsewhere. 
Sir  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  acknow- 
ledged the  question  was  not  quite  ripe 
for  decision.  He  should,  therefore,  with 
the  leave  of  the  House,  withdraw  the 
Resolution,  at  the  same  time  thanking 
it  for  the  attention  it  had  given  to  the 
subject.  He  further  hoped  that  the 
discussion  would  have  the  eflPect  of 
keeping  the  public  mind  directed  to 
banking. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 


LANCASHIRE  AXD  YORKSHIRE  WATER 

SUPPLY. 

MOTION    FOR   AN   ADDRESS. 

Mr.  E.  S.  HOWARD,  in  rising  to 
move — 

"ITiat  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  issue 
a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the  supply 
of  water  to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lan- 
cashiio  and  the  west  of  Yorkshire,  and  any  de- 
ficiencies likely  to  arise  therein ;  and,  whether  it 
is  neceKsary  or  exjKjdient  to  resort  to  the  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  Lakes  to  make  good 
any  deficiencies  in  such  supply;  and,  if  so,  to 
what  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  such 
resort  should  be  sanctioned," 

said,  that  he  felt  it  ne(;e8sary  to  submit 
the  reasons  which  induced  him  to  call 
attention  to  this  subject  a  second  time. 
Last  year  he  placed  upon  the  Paper  No- 
tice of  a  similar  Motion,  but  the  Eastern 
debate  intervening,  he  was  compelled  to 
postpone  it,  and  he  then  raised  the  ques- 
tion by  moving  the  rejection  of  the 
Manchester  Corporation  Water  Bill,  stat- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  that  if  he  was  suc- 
cessful in  obtaining  the  rejection  of  the 
Bill  he  should  move  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. The  reason  of  his  opposition 
to  that  Bill  was  that  it  was  a  Bill  of  too 
great  public  importance  to  be  dealt  with 
by  a  Private  Bill  Committee,  but  that  a 
careful  investigation  was  demanded.  The 
present  Prime  Minister,  in  one  of  his 
earlier  works,  stated  that  the  opinion  of 


a  country  was  better  represented  through 
the  Press  than  through  Parliament ;  ard 
if  that  statement  was  as  full  of  **  sense 
and  truth  "  as  some  of  his  later  utter- 
ances were  said  to  be,  they  were  fully 
justified  in  carrying  on  their  opposition 
to  the  Bill,  because  almost  the  whole 
Press  of  the  country  united  in  condemn- 
ing it.  The  result  of  their  efforts  last 
year  was  that  a  Select  Committee  was 
appointed,  with  special  instructions,  to 

"  Inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  present  suffi- 
ciency of  the  water  supply  of  Manchester  and  its 
neighbourhood,  and  of  any  other  sources  available 
for  such  supply :  To  consider  whether  permission 
should  be  given  to  make  use  of  any  of  the  West- 
moreland and  Cumberland  I^akes  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  and,  if  so,  how  far,  and  under  what  con- 
ditions :  To  consider  the  prospective  require- 
ments of  the  populations  situated  between  the 
Lake  District  and  Manchester :  To  inquire  and 
report  whether  any,  and,  if  so,  what,  provisions 
should  be  made  in  limitation  of  proposals  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  the  water  of  any  of  the  said 
Lakes.*' 

The  opponents  of  the  Bill  agreed  to  the 
conditions,  because  they  believed  they 
contained  the  principle  for  which  they 
had  been  contending — namely,  that  the 
question  was  one  of  public  interest  and 
importance ;  that  the  inquiry  ought  to 
be  public ;  and  that  the  expenses  of 
fighting  it  should  not  be  thrown  entirely 
on  those  individuals  who  had  formed 
themaelves  into  an  Association  for  pre- 
serving the  natural  features  of  the  Lake 
District.  The  Committee  commenced  at 
once  to  regard  the  case  simply  as  one 
between  the  promoters  and  opponents. 
They  did  not  seem  to  have  sought  any 
further  evidence.  Now,  it  was  ijnpossible 
for  that  Association  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, with  its  limited  means,  to  present 
such  elaborate  plans  and  details  as  Mr. 
Bateman,the  Engineer  to  the  Manchester 
Corporation,  was  able  to  produce.  The 
Manchester  Corporation  had  the  services 
of  Sir  Edmund  Beckett,  who  treated  the 
evidence  of  the  opposition  in  his  usual 
complimentary  manner,  and  the  Com- 
mittee seemed  to  have  adopted  his  views. 
They  said,  moreover,  that  the  evidence 
which  had  been  adduced  as  to  the  sup- 
plies which  might  be  obtained  from  other 
sources  was  unworthy  of  consideration, 
and  thus  simplified  their  task  by  assum- 
ing that  there  was  no  other  watar  supply. 
He  (Mr.  Howard)  had  been  told  that  evi- 
dence was  offered  to  them  of  an  entirely 
different  and  most  comprehensive  scheme, 
and  that  they  declined  to  go  into  it.     He 
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maintained,  therefore,  that  the  opponents 
of  the  Bill  had  raised  a  primd  facie  case 
that  there  were  other  sources  of  supply, 
and  that  the  Select  Committee  ought  to 
have  gone  further  than  they  did ;  and 
that  that  Committee  did  not  use  the 
powers  with  which  they  had  been  armed 
to  the  extent  to  which  the  public  had  a 
right  to  expect.  The  Committee  seemed 
to  accept  the  statements  of  the  promoters 
of  the  Bill  without  sifting  them.  Take, 
for  example,  the  question  of  population. 
To  begin  with,  there  was  a  remarkable 
discrepancy  on  this  point.  When  the 
Bill  was  first  introduced  into  this  House,  a 
deputation  from  Manchester  waited  on 
the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means,  and, 
in  presenting  their  case,  the  Mayor  of 
Manchester  said  that  the  number  of 
people  the  Manchester  Corporation  had 
to  supply  with  water  was  800,000.  But 
a  few  weeks  afterwards,  before  the  Com- 
mittee, it  was  stated  by  the  promoters  of 
the  Bill  that  the  number  of  people  was 
over  900,000.  He  (Mr.  Howard)  did  not 
know  whether  these  people  had  been 
hastily  manufactured  in  the  interval, 
or  how  Manchester  had  increased  so 
rapidly ;  but  if  the  population  of  Man- 
chester was  to  keep  on  increasing  with 
such  power  of  multiplication,  any  scheme 
for  supplying  them  with  water  short  of 
a  reproduction  of  the  Flood  would  fail  in 
its  object.  One  of  the  main  allegations 
of  the  supporters  of  the  Bill  was  that  in 
less  than  1 0  years  there  would  be  a  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  of  water  at  the  pre- 
sent rate  of  increase  in  the  population. 
Twenty-five  million  gallons  was  the  pre- 
sent supply,  and  they  admitted  that 
that  would  be  sufficient  for  1,000,000 
people;  but  they  said  that  before  10 
years  the  population  of  Manchester  and 
district  would  have  increased  to  1 ,300,000, 
and  that,  therefore,  there  would  be  a 
deficiency  of  water;  and  they  argued 
that,  because  it  would  take  seven  years 
to  carry  out  their  present  scheme,  there 
ought  to  be  no  delay  in  passing  their 
Bill.  But  how  did  the  Committee  arrive 
at  that  estimate  ?  They  took  the  num- 
ber of  additional  houses  and  warehouses 
erected  each  year  in  Manchester  and  the 
neighbourhood,  allowing  five  persons  to 
each  house.  That  was  the  way  the  esti- 
mate was  arrived  at  that  Manchester  and 
the  neighbourhood  would  increase  to  so 
great  an  extent.  It  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered, however,  that  the  time  at  which 
these  calculations  were  made  was  a  time 
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of  exceptional  prosperity,  when  houses 
and  manufactories  were  springiug  up  like 
mushrooms;  aud  he  (Mr.  Howard) did  not 
think  the  number  of  additional  buildings 
in  any  one  year  formed  a  sound  basis 
on  which  to  calculate  the  increase  in  the 
population.  Taking  the  Census  itself, 
the  figures  told  quite  a  different  tale. 
The  increase  was  estimated  by  the  Com- 
mittee and  by  the  Manchester  Corporation 
to  be  very  nearly  39  per  cent ;  whereas, 
if  estimated  according  to  the  last  Census 
Returns,  the  increase  would  only  be  12|^ 
per  cent.  Perhaps  he  might  be  told 
that  the  increase  rose  in  every  deceunial 
period.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  was 
that  when  they  came  to  compare  those 
periods  since  1821  they  would  find  a 
regular  decrease.  The  county  of  Lan- 
cashire gave  a  return  of  27  per  cent 
from  1821  to  1831  ;  from  1831  to  1841, 
25  per  cent ;  from  1841  to  1851,  22  per 
cent;  from  1851  to  1861,  20  per  cent; 
and  from  1861  to  1871,  16  per  cent. 
Taking  Salford  and  South-East  Lan- 
cashire, the  percentage  decreased  from 
30  per  cent  in  1821-31  to  13  per  cent  in 
1861-71.  Therefore,  the  estimate  of  the 
Select  Committee  was  formed  on  entirely 
erroneous  information.  Beyond  this, 
the  independent  investigations  which 
the  Committee  had  made  had  cost  the 
Treasury  simply  six  guineas — and  this 
in  a  scheme  which  involved  an  estimated 
outlay  of  £4,000,000 ;  which  estimate 
would  probably  increase  much  faster 
than  the  population  which  had  to  pay 
it,  and  which  would  more  like  reach  to 
£6,000,000  before  the  works  were  com- 
pleted. He,  therefore,  contended  that 
the  Committee  had  limited  the  nature  of 
their  investigations  to  such  an  extent 
that  the  inquiry  was  not  at  all  adequate 
to  the  subject,  and  that  they  failed  to 
give  it  that  consideration  which  the 
public  had  a  right  to  expect.  However, 
they  passed  the  Bill  with  certain  altera- 
tions. They  were  very  good  alterations. 
They  required  that  Manchester  should 
supply  all  the  towns  on  the  line  of  con- 
duit, and  supply  it  at  a  profit  of  not 
more  than  6  per  cent.  That  did  away 
with  the  speculative  character  of  the 
Bill,  because  it  was  notorious  that  the 
object  of  the  Corporation  was  to  obtain 
a  monopoly  of  this  supply,  and  then  to 
sell  it  to  all  the  towns  which  might  be 
hard  up  for  water  for  as  much  money 
as  they  could  get.  The  House  of  Lords 
threw   out  the    Bill    on  the    Standing 
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Orders,  and  it  had  been  introduced 
again  this  year,  amended  in  accordance 
with  the  proposals  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee. Therefore  it  was  that  he  had 
now  thought  it  worth  while  to  ask  the 
House  to  pause  once  more  before  sanc- 
tioning this  scheme  —  a  scheme  which 
involved  such  great  alterations  in  the 
features  and  characteristics  of  the  Lake 
District  which  many  of  them  prized  so 
high,  a  scheme  which  involved  the  out- 
lay of  a  sum  equal  to  that  which  Her 
Majesty's  Ministers  thought  fit  last  year 
to  ask  the  House  to  grant  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Empire.  He  asked  the 
House,  before  sanctioning  such  a  scheme, 
to  institute  a  thorough  inquiry  into  the 
whole  question  of  the  water  supply  of 
those  districts.  The  importance  of  the 
subject  was  too  evident  to  need  demon- 
stration from  him.  About  10  years  ago 
a  Royal  Commission  was  appointed  to 
consider  the  water  supply  of  London, 
and  they  were  also  instructed  to  extend 
their  inquiry  to  the  provincial  towns. 
But  the  nature  of  the  first  inquiry  was 
so  protracted  that  they  could  not  go  into 
the  second,  and  they  merely  laid  down 
a  few  general  principles,  and  pointed 
out  a  few.  gathering  grounds  for  future 
investigation.  The  further  investiga- 
tion had  not  taken  place,  and  if  it 
seemed  important  then  it  must  be  much 
more  important  now.  No  doubt  he 
should  be  told  that  because  a  Select 
Committee  had  already  inquired  into 
the  subject  there  was  no  need  for  fur- 
ther inquiry  ;  but  he  submitted  that  he 
had  already  shown  that  the  inquiry  of 
the  Select  Committee  of  last  year  was 
of  too  limited  a  nature,  and  was  not 
such  as  the  public  had  a  right  to  ex- 
pect. He  thought  he  had  also  shown 
that  their  estimates  of  the  increased 
population  of  Manchester  and  the  pro- 
bable requirements  of  that  population 
had  been  much  exaggerated.  It  was 
admitted  that  the  present  waterworks  of 
the  Manchester  Corporation  cost  more 
than  was  estimated ;  and,  no  doubt,  it 
was  in  order  to  make  up  for  that  that 
the  Corporation  had  been  obliged  to  sell 
the  water  to  manufacturers  which  had 
been  intended  for  future  generations. 
This  had  occurred  in  years  of  prosperity, 
when  new  manufactories  sprung  up  in 
the  district,  and  that  was  the  reason 
why  they  were  short  of  water  now, 
when  their  works  ought  to  have  lasted 
much  longer.     They  were  told  on  the 


highest  authority  that  the  present  de- 
pression of  trade  was  due  to  over- trading. 
Perhaps  they  might  not  have  an  opportu- 
nity of  repeating  that  process  for  some  time 
to  come,  and  no  doubt  they  would  be  glad 
to  postpone  it  as  long  as  possible.  He 
thought,  therefore,  in  all  the  circum- 
stances, delay  would  not  be  a  misfortune 
to  Manchester,  but  rather  a  great  boon 
and  benefit,  by  delaying  or  preventing 
the  execution  of  this  scheme,  involving 
such  an  enormous  outlay  to  the  rate- 
payers, and  calculated  as  it  was  to  repro- 
duce that  distress  from  which  they  had 
so  recently  suffered.  For  these  reasons, 
he  asked  the  House  to  assent  to  the 
Motion.  If  a  Royal  Commission  were 
appointed,  they  would  insure  that  the 
Lakes  should  not  be  subjected  to  such 
operations  as  were  contemplated  by  the 
Bill  until  other  resources  had  been  fully 
inquired  into  and  found  wanting ;  and 
if  the  Royal  Commission  should  decide 
that  it  would  be  right  and  proper  to  use 
the  Lakes  for  the  purposes  contemplated, 
they  would  lay  down  limitations  as  to 
interference  with  the  natural  features 
and  characteristics  of  the  district ;  but 
if  the  Bill  were  allowed  to  pass,  and  the 
Royal  Commission  were  not  granted, 
and  if  Lake  Thirlmere  were  to  be  '*  re- 
stored to  its  ancient  condition,"  they 
should  submit  to  the  inevitable  result, 
and  see  their  Lakes  taken  one  after 
another  and  **  restored  "  to  their  ancient 
or  some  other  shape  by  some  eminent 
engineer.  He  was  afraid  there  were 
many  persons,  although  he  was  not  one 
of  them,  who  would  agree  with  the 
wish  of  an  eminent  Professor,  that 
**  rather  than  see  the  waters  of  Thirl- 
mere brought  to  the  tops  of  the  houses 
of  Manchester,  he  would  prefer  to  see 
the  houses  of  Manchester  brought  to 
the  bottom  of  the  waters  of  Lake  Thirl- 
mere." The  hon.  Gentleman  concluded 
by  moving  his  Resolution. 

Mr.  WHEELHOUSE,  in  seconding 
the  Resolution,  said,  that  he  was  strongly 
of  opinion  that  it  would  not  only  be  in 
the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  West 
Riding  of  Yorkshire,  out  also  in  the 
interests  of  the  ratepayers  of  Manches- 
ter, to  have  this  question  of  water  supply 
from  Thirlmere  fully  inquired  into.  He 
might  say  that  no  one  would  be  more 
willing  than  himself  to  facilitate  any 
measure  for  supplying  the  inhabitants  of 
Manchester  with  an  abundant  supply  of 
water;  but  he  denied,  in  the  first  place. 
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that  til  ere  was  any  clanger  of  a  water 
famine  in  that  town  ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  ho  believed  the  Thirl  mere  scheme 
was  the  most  expensive  that  could  have 
been  devised  bj'  the  Corporation  of  Man- 
chester or  any  other  body  of  persons. 
The  people  of  Manchester  had  quite 
close  to  them,  in  Derbyshire,  one  of  the 
most  admirable  gathering  grounds  that 
oould  be  imagined — a  gathering  ground 
which  could  give  a  supply  of  water  for 
any  length  of  time  and  in  any  circum- 
stances, at  a  rate  infinitely  less  than  it 
would  cost  to  get  water  from  the  (Cum- 
berland Lakes.  There  were,  of  course, 
those  who  would  tell  them  that  the 
people  of  Manchester  knew  their  own 
concerns  best,  and  that  they  could  un- 
doubtedly carry  on  their  business  better 
than  anybody  else.  Now,  while  giving 
the  people  of  Manchester  every  credit 
for  the  proper  comprehension  of  their 
own  affairs,  he  would  accept  any  such 
statement  on  this  particular  question 
with  more  or  less  reserve,  and  for  this 
reason — that  he  believed  the  idea  of 
gathering  water  for  the  legitimate  supply 
of  Manchester  on  the  spot  where  it  could 
be  most  usefully  utilized  had  never  been 
dreamt  or  thought  of  practically  until 
the  Thirlmere  Water  Scheme  had  taken 
possession  of  certain  minds  in  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester.  And,  again, 
the  Corporation  of  Manchester  itself 
was  not  unanimous  by  any  means  in 
favour  of  the  Bill,  for  after  the 
scheme  was  introduced  into  Parliament 
there  was  ample  evidence  of  this.  It 
was  well  known  that,  in  the  first  in- 
btance,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  to  become  prac- 
tically a  huge  association  of  dealers  in 
water;  and  that  if  they  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  passing  this  Bill  in  its  origi- 
nal form,  they  would  have  proceeded  to 
make  their  own  terms  for  the  supply  of 
water  to  other  towns.  They  also  knew, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  that  if  the  Corpora- 
tion of  Manchester  succeeded  in  getting 
their  Bill,  even  in  its  amended  form, 
and  were  allowed  to  appropriate  the 
Lake,  a  precedent  would  be  established 
for  other  towns  to  follow.     Other  Cor- 

tiorations  would  assuredly  come  to  Par 
iament  and  say—**  We  want  this  Lake, 
or  that  Lake,**  with  the  inevitable  result 
that  at  last  there  would  remain  no  avail- 
able source  of  supply  for  West  York- 
bbire.  Leeds  itself,  and  the  other  large 
towns,  it  was  true,  could  not  be  said  to 
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have  a  bad  supply  of  water ;  but  when 
they  came  to  the  small  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  district  running  from  Tod- 
niorden  to  the   east   of  Leeds — a  very 
wide   district,  indeed — they  found  that 
immense   pressure   had   existed    on   ac- 
count of  the  general  want  of  an  adequate 
supply  of  water.     The  water  supply  had 
been  certainlv  deficient  throughout  this 
network  of   small  towns   and  villages  ; 
and  to  allow  any  one  Corporation  to  say- 
to  the  inhabitants  of  West  Yorkshire — 
**  We  will  appropriate  by  Parliamentary 
powers,  if  we  can  get  them,  the  whole 
of  a  large  Lake,  and  you  may  get  your 
supply  as  best  you  can,*'  would    be  a 
matter  calculated,  not  only  to  irritate, 
but  to  work  public  injury.     It  was  with 
great  cordiality,  therefore,  that  he  asked, 
on  behalf  of  those  who  surrounded  him 
in   the   neighbourhood  of  Leeds,   that, 
before  any  legislation  took  place  on  the 
(question,    they   in   that   district   should 
have   what  they  asked  for — namely,  a 
full  and  searching  inquiry,  not  only  for 
Manchester  itself,  but  for  the  whole  dis- 
trict to  which  he  had  referred.     In  the 
event  of  such  an  inquiry  taking  place, 
he  sincerely  hoped  that  it  would  not  be 
coiiHned  to  Thirlmere,  or  to -any  other 
Lake  of  East  Cumberland.     The  whole 
question  of  the  permanent  water  supply 
throughout  the  entire  North  of  England 
should  be  entered  into  ;  and  it  should  be 
ascertained  whether  Manchester  might 
not    have   confined    itself   for    a   water 
supply  to  the  immense  gathering  ground 
aflorded   by  the  rivers  and  other  head 
watei*8  in  its  vicinity.     If  it  were  pos- 
sible to   obtain  water  so  close  at  hand, 
such  sources  would  be  far  better  utilized 
for  the   purposes   of   Manchester  than 
that    contemplated    by    the    Thirlmere 
Scheme.     In  conclusion,  he  would  again 
cordially  press  upon  the  House  the  ad- 
visability of  adopting  the  Motion  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for   East 
Cumberland. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  ITiat  an  humhie  Address  be  prt»»oiited  to  Her 
lilajesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  to  issue  a  Koyal 
Commission  to  inquire  into  the  supply  of  water 
to  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire 
and  the  West  of  Yorkshire,  and  any  deticiencies 
likely  to  arise  therein  ;  and,  whether  it  is  nei*es- 
8ar>'  or  expedient  to  resort  to  the  Westmore- 
land and  Cumberland  Lakes  to  make  good  any 
deficiencies  in  such  supply ;  and,  if  so,  to 
\>hal  extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  such 
resort  should  be  sanctioned." — {Mr.  Edward 
Howard.) 
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Mk.  BTELEY  :  I  listened  with  great 
regret  and  do  less  surprise  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Cumber- 
land, who  introduced  the  Motion.  I  was 
pi'opared  for  an  attack  on  the  Manches- 
ter Corporation  and  upon  those  who 
have  promoted  the  Manchester  Corpo- 
ration Water  Bill ;  but  I  was  not  pre- 
pared for  an  attack  to  be  made  on  the 
Select  Committee  by  whom  the  Bill  was 
last  year  considered.  That  Committee 
was  chosen  with  great  care,  and  was,  I 
am  sure,  as  competent  to  deal  with  this 
important  question  as  any  Committee 
that  could  have  been  chosen  by  this 
House — I  would  also  venture  to  say  as 
competent,  probably,  as  any  Royal 
Commission  Her  Majesty *8  Ministers 
could  choose  for  this  purpose.  The 
question  of  the  Thirlmere  Scheme  was 
laid  before  the  Select  Committee,  and 
their  Report  upon  it  was,  I  believe, 
adopted  with  singular  unanimity.  That 
unanimity  was  no  less  felt  in  the  district 
which  it  is  proposed  to  benefit  by  the 
scheme.  A  public  meeting  was  held, 
according  to  the  Statute  bearing  upon 
the  question,  in  Manchester,  to  approve 
or  disapprove  of  the  scheme.  A  poll 
was  demanded,  and  a  poll  was  taken, 
and  the  result  was  a  majority  of  40,000, 
as  against  less  than  3,000,  in  favour  of 
a  scheme  which  we  are  told  is  so  heavily 
to  tax  the  people  of  Manchester.  Then 
we  are  told  in  the  same  breath  that  it  is 
to  relievo  Manchester  from  the  burden 
imposed  on  it  by  the  failure  of  the  present 
water  scheme.  I  am  free  to  admit  that 
that  water  scheme  has  cost  a  great  deal 
more  than  was  originally  contemplated  ; 
but  I  should  say,  from  the  observations 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  East  Cumber- 
land, that  he  has  a  superficial  knowledge 
of  the  subject  himself.  He  tells  us  that 
from  the  present  sources  there  is  an 
abundant  supply  of  water,  only  that  the 
Corporation  are  obliged  to  sell  it  in 
order  to  raise  the  money  to  recoup  the 
expenses.  Now,  the  fact  is,  all  the  water 
that  is  sold  is  sold  under  statutory  obli- 
gations. The  Corporation  of  Manches- 
ter is  bound  to  supply  the  neighbour- 
hood and  district.  The  water  is  readily 
taken,  and  when  a  dry  season  occurs 
considerable  distress  is  felt.  I  submit 
that  the  question  of  providing  an  abun- 
dant supply  of  water  to  a  great  popula- 
tion is  one  that  ouglit  to  be  treated  with 
the  greatest  favour  by  this  House, 
owing  to   the  necessity  for    it    in  our 


manufacturing  districts,  both  for  the 
personal  wants  of  the  population  and 
for  manufacturing  purposes.  This 
scheme,  as  the  hon.  Member  has  tmlv 
stated,  has  been  enlarged  by  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Committee,  so  that  it  is  not 
merely  a  scheme  for  supplying  water  to 
Manchester,  but  for  providing  the  manu- 
facturing districts  of  South- East  Lanca- 
shire. He  approves  of  that  alteration, 
so  does  the  Corporation  of  Manchester  ; 
therefore  I  would  suggest  to  him  that  if 
he  does  wish  the  House  to  accept  his  Re- 
solution, that  he  should  eliminate  from  it 
everything  which  relates  to  the  county  of 
Lancaster,  and  content  himself — proba- 
bly with  the  approbation  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheel- 
house) — with  confining  it  to  West  York- 
shire— if,  indeed,  it  should  be  found  to 
be  desired  by  that  part  of  the  country. 
I  very  much  question,  however,  whether 
the  West  Riding  does  desire  a  Royal 
Commission  of  this  kind.  The  Report 
of  the  Duke  of  Richmcmd's Commission 
is  substantially  carried  out  by  the 
Thirlmere  Scheme  as  it  now  stands.  I 
might  bring  forward  many  other  argu- 
ments to  show  why  this  Motion  ought 
not  to  be  passed,  and  I  do  not  think  that 
any  practical  purpose  would  be  served  by 
passing  it.  Of  course,  the  wants  of  West 
Yorkshire  deserve  the  utmost  considera- 
tion. Yorkshire  ought  to  have  every 
opportunity  of  making  known  its  re- 
quirements; but  it  is  not  the  case  that 
this  Motion  is  really  supported  by  West 
Yorkshire,  and  it  is  perfectly  clear  that 
the  object  is  to  hinder  and  obstruct  the 
Manchester  Scheme,  at  whatever  cost 
and  whatever  inconvenience  to  a  popu- 
lation approaching  1,000,000,  in  order 
that  the  aesthetic  views  of  the  hon. 
Member  and  his  Friends  may  be  re- 
spected. The  views  of  the  hon.  Member 
are  not  the  views  of  his  constituents, 
for  the  people  of  Cumberland  generally 
are  in  favour  of  the  scheme;  but  there 
are  a  few  persons  who  take  views  simi- 
lar to  the  fullest  extent.  I  believe  those 
views  are  imaginary.  I  believe  the  Cor- 
poration of  Manchester  will  be  able  to 
satisfy  them  that  the  picturesque  beauty 
of  the  Lakes  will  not  be  interfered  with, 
and  that  every  care  will  be  taken  to  pre- 
serve the  natural  features  of  the  coun- 
try. The  principal  holders  of  property 
in  the  district  are  already  satisfied,  and 
there  is,  in  short,  no  real  substantial 
objection  to  the  Bill.     I  therefore  think 
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that  this  Motion,  which  is  one  merely 
hostile  to  the  Manchester  Bill,  ought 
not  to  bo  accepted  by  this  House. 

Mr.  a.  H.  BEOWN  said,  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  House  should  not  ap- 
point a  Royal  Commission  as  proposed. 
The  whole  question  of  water  supply  was 
one  which  deserved  the  attention  of  the 
House.  At  this  moment  there  were  be- 
fore Parliament  23  Bills  and  10  Pro- 
visional Orders  dealing  with  water  supply; 
and  when  he  informed  the  House  that 
tliese  schemes  involved  an  expenditure  of 
nearly  £6,000,000,  the  importance  of  the 
subject  would  be  perceived.  The  prac- 
tice of  the  House  had  been  when  such 
Bills  had  been  read  a  second  time  to 
refer  them  to  Select  Committees,  who 
dealt  with  them  according  to  the  evi- 
dence that  came  before  them.  One 
great  objection  to  that  system  was 
that  there  was  no  uniformity  in  the 
action  of  those  Committees.  The  General 
Acts  which  governed  the  question  of 
water  supply,  though  sufficient  in  former 
years,  were  not  sufficient  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  if  reference  wore  made  to  the 
Acts  of  1835  and  1847,  it  would  be  found 
that  they  might  now  be  greatly  im- 
proved upon.  As  regards  the  purity  of 
the  water,  for  instance,  it  was  not  of 
such  a  high  standard  as  it  ought  to  be. 
Then,  again,  it  very  often  happened 
that  the  Water  Companies  or  Corpora- 
tions taking  powers  to  supply  areas 
failed  to  supply  portions  of  those  areas, 
and  thus  practically  created  a  water 
famine  in  the  parts  which  they  were 
bound  to  supply.  This  was  a  question 
which  ought  to  be  scrupulously  investi- 
gated and  guarded  against  in  every 
private  Water  Bill.  In  the  case  of  the 
Manchester  Bill,  the  Committee  were 
empowered  to  consider  questions  out- 
side the  area  which  the  Manchester  Cor- 
poration was  supposed  to  supply  ;  but 
in  all  the  ordinary  Water  Bills  it  was 
impossible  for  the  Committee  to  con- 
sider the  water  wants  of  any  village 
or  town  which  might  be  outside  the 
particular  area  proposed  to  be  supplied. 
These  were  matters  which  ought  to  be 
remedied  ;  and  he  would  suggest  that 
the  Chairmen  of  the  various  Committees 
which  would  be  formed  should  have 
some  means  of  laying  down  a  uniform 
line  of  action.  He  desired  to  see  some 
kind  of  uniformity  with  reference  to 
these  Water  Bills ;  and  if  they  would 
compare  one  Bill  with  the  other,  they 
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would  see  that  these  points  should  re- 
ceive attention,  and  that  uuiformity  was 
required.     He  believed  it  was  necessary 
that  further  provisions  should  be  made 
in  those  Water  Bills  for  the  protection 
of  the  public.     His  suggestion  would  be 
that  a  number  of  experienced  Members 
of  the  House  shcmld  be  chosen  as  Chair- 
men of  the  Private  Bill  Committees  who 
would   consider  all  the  water   schemes 
submitted,    and    that    they    should    be 
formed  into   a    panel,    similar    to    the 
General  Committee  on  Railway  Bills,  and 
by  that  means  the  House  would  insure 
that  not  only  uniformity  would  be  pre- 
served, but  that  justice  would  be  done. 
He  cared  very  little  what  the  remedy  was 
to  bo  ;  but  he  did  object  to  the  present 
system,  which  was  really  chaos,  and  any- 
thing they  could  do  to  improve  it  would 
be  acceptable.      He   hoped  in  making 
these  remarks  he  was  not  out  of  Order  ; 
and  he  made  the  suggestion  simply  that 
more    experienced    Gentlemen    in    the 
House  should  take   the  matter  up  and 
do  something  in   the  direction  he   had 
indicated.     He  must,  however,  conclude 
by  saying  that  he    should    oppose  the 
^lotion   of   the  hon.    Member   for  East 
Cumberland. 

Mr.  SCLATER-BOOTH  :  The  House 
will  hardly  expect  that  the  Government 
will  be  prepared  to  assent  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Royal  Commission  on  the 
statement  which  we  have  heard  from  the 
hon.  Member  who  proposed  the  Motion. 
The  statement  he  made  was  of  a  yery 
limited  character,  and  resolved  itself 
into  the  details  of  what  is  known  as  the 
Thirlmere  Water  Scheme — which  will,  I 
believe,  be  before  the  House  to-morrow 
— and  the  view  the  Committee  took  of 
that  matter  last  year.  I  should  have 
thought,  in  bringing  such  a  subject 
forward,  the  hon.  Member  would  have 
done  so  on  broader  grounds ;  that  he 
would  have  attempted  to  show  that  the 
Lake  Districts  were  being  injured,  and 
that  the  water  supply  of  certain  localities 
was  in  danger  in  consequence  of  a  pre- 
ference being  given  to  certain  large 
towns  over  some  of  their  smaller  neigii- 
bours,  or  that  there  was  fear  of  a  water 
famine  in  Lancashire  or  South  Yorkshire. 
Indeed,  I  should  have  supposed  that  the 
hon.  Member  would  have  brought  f<»r- 
ward  a  case  which  unmistakably  called 
ff)r  the  intervention  of  Parliament ;  but 
in  that  respect  he  has,  I  consider,  entirely 
failed.     The  question  of  a  Royal  Com- 
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missiun  on  the  subject  of  water  supply 
is  a  large  one,  and  it  was  brought  before 
me  by  an  important  and  influential  depu- 
tation in  1874,  and  by  the  Society  of  Arts 
in  the  early  part  of  last  year.  Had  the 
hon.  Gentleman  proceeded  on  broader 
grounds,  and  applied  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission as  a  reformer  in  respect  of  water 
supply,  and  as  one  anxious  to  promote 
the  general  interests  of  the  public,  I 
should  have  been  able  to  give  inforaia- 
tion  from  Blue  Books,  as  there  are  not 
only  the  Report  of  the  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Committee,  but  in  the  sixth 
Report  of  the  Commission  on  the  Pollu- 
tion of  Rivers  in  1874  there  is  a  mass  of 
ovid(;nce  of  an  exhaustive  character  and 
great  precision,  and  a  number  of  sugges- 
tions as  to  a  quantity  of  districts,  all 
more  or  less  bearing  on  this  subject. 
There  are  also  other  Reports,  and  other 
Blue  Books  and  Notices,  having  reference 
to  water  supply  generally,  which  are 
open  to  the  inspection  of  anyone,  and 
are  of  a  most  valuable  description.  I 
may  mention  that  there  is  a  compendium, 
which  was  arranged  last  year  at  the 
request  of  the  Society  of  Arts,  which 
gives  information  as  to  the  whereabouts 
of  any  of  these  Reports ;  and  for  that, 
among  other  reasons,  I  do  not  see  the 
necessity  of  further  special  inquiries.  If 
I  had  been  challenged  as  to  the  grounds 
upon  which  I  objected  to  the  Motion,  I 
should  have  said  simply  that  I  did  not 
see  what  useful  end  could  be  gained  by 
appointing  such  a  Commission.  The  Pub- 
lic Health  Act  of  1875  greatly  increased 
the  powers  of  local  authorities  witli 
reference  to  water  supply,  and  protected 
them  against  Water  Companies,  and 
under  that  Act  large  sums  of  money  are 
being  borrowed  for  the  purpose  of  water 
supply.  Again,  we  are  inaebted  to  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  A.  H. 
Brown)  for  the  Committee  which  sat 
last  year,  and  which  greatly  facilitated 
the  powers  of  local  authorities  to  obtain 
water.  That  Committee,  I  consider, 
obtained  ample  information,  and  the 
Bill  which  was  before  them  came  out  a 
good  and  improved  measure.  Having 
thus  dealt  with  the  general  subject  in 
the  way  I  have  mentioned,  the  present 
Motion  does  not  commend  itself  to 
my  mind,  because  it  is  not  only  an 
attack  upon  the  Committee  of  last 
year,  but  it  is  also  an  attack  upon 
the  Thirlmere  Water  Scheme,  which 
is  to  come  before  us  on  another  day. 


The  House  was  not  last  year  prejudiced 
in  favour  of  that  scheme.  It  was  read 
a  second  time  after  ample  discussion  ; 
it  was  referred  to  a  Hybrid  Commit- 
tee ;  and  when  that  Committee  was 
appointed  the  whole  subject  was  left  to 
them.  The  Committee  amended  the 
Bill  and  reported  in  its  favour,  and  it 
was  lost  in  the  Lords  because  the  pro- 
moters accepted  the  suggestions  of  the 
Committee  and  embodied  them  in  the 
Bill.  It  has  now  been  revived,  and  the 
Manchester  ratepayers  have  strongly 
supported  the  policy  of  the  Corporation 
in  bringing  the  subject  again  before  the 
House  ;  and  the  Bill,  I  believe,  is  set 
down  for  second  reading  to-morrow.  I 
cannot,  therefore,  see  what  the  House 
would  gain  by  accepting  the  Motion, 
and  thus  delaying  the  second  reading  of 
a  measure  which  comes  to  us  so  strongly 
supported.  The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Leeds  (Mr.  Wheolhouse)  went 
so  far  as  to  admit  that  there  was  an 
ample  supply  of  water  for  Yorkshire 
itself  already  existing ;  but  that  is  not 
the  case  at  Manchester.  Manchester, 
however,  does  not  seek  to  monopolise 
the  Lakes ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  large 
population  will  be  supplied  by  the  aque- 
ducts which  carry  the  water.  In  these 
circumstances,  J  do  not  see  that  any  case 
has  been  made  out  for  a  Royal  Com- 
mission. Whether  the  Committee  did 
all  the  hon.  Member  thinks  they  ought 
to  have  done  or  not  I  am  not  prepared 
to  say ;  but  if  he  desires  to  challenge 
the  conduct  of  the  Committee,  I  think  he 
should  have  done  so  by  a  more  specific 
Motion,  so  that  the  Members  of  the 
Committee  might  have  been  prepared 
to  meet  it,  and  might  have  been  made 
aware  that  their  conduct  was  under 
examination.  It  is  a  little  unusual  to 
make  such  attacks  as  the  hon.  Member 
has  levelled  at  the  Committee  without 
giving  the  Members  of  it  notice ;  and 
we  shall  be  lod  into  endless  controversy 
if  the  action  of  every  Committee  is  to  be 
brought  in  review  before  the  House,  as 
has  been  the  case  here.  If  the  Com- 
mittee obeyed  the  instructions  given  to 
them  by  the  House,  as  I  must  as- 
sume thoy  did,  those  instructions  were 
not  very  wide  from  what  the  hon. 
Member  would  give  to  a  Royal  Com- 
mission, and  the  House  will  see  that 
the  Committee  did  obey  their  instruc- 
tions, because  tliey  improved  the  Bill 
in  a  manner  acceptable   to  the  House, 
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and  put  the  whole  subject  in  a  form 
wliich  was  still  further  developed  in 
the  Bill  of  this  year.  On  the  part  of 
the  Government,  therefore,  I  may  say 
that  we  do  not  feel  called  upon,  simply 
upon  the  ground  stated,  to  issue  a  Royal 
Commissicm  on  the  subject. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  his  hon. 
Friend  (Mr.  Howard)  had  stated  liis 
case  to  the  House,  and  he  (Mr.  W.  E. 
Forstor)  felt  bound  to  say  that  on  pub- 
lic grounds  ho  agreed  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Sdater-Booth).  He 
(Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  said  this  as  on(» 
who  had  takeu  considerable  interest 
in  tlift  water  supply  from  Thirlmere 
Lake,  and  the  (question  of  the  Lake 
scenery  generally.  He  hoped  his 
hon.  Friend  would  not  put  the  House 
to  the  trouble  of  dividing  upon  tlie 
question.  He  would  not  now  enter 
into  the  question  of  whether  the  water 
could  ])e  obtained  elsewhere  or  not ; 
that  was  a  p'^int  decided  by  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  the 
Oorporati<m  of  Manchester  had  consented 
to  obligations  which,  if  Manchester  was 
to  get  water  fnmi  the  Lake  at  all,  would, 
as  far  as  possible,  protect  theLake  scenery. 
Ijooking  at  the  matter  from  the  point  of 
view  in  which  he  was  most  interested, 
he  did  not  tliink  that  any  advantage 
could  accrue  from  the  appointment  of  a 
Royal  Commission.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  was  not  at  all  sure  that  even  greater 
interference  with  the  Lakes  than  had 
already  been  proposed  would  not  be  the 
result  of  such  a  step.  It  was  said  that 
caro  would  be  taken  to  prevent  the 
water  being  taken  from  the  Lakes,  un- 
less it  were  clearly  shown  that  it  could 
not  be  obtained  elsewhere.  But  he  would 
not  like  to  guarantee  that  this  Commis- 
sion, or  the  Committees,  to  whom  future 
Bills  might  be  referred,  would  endorse 
this  view  of  the  matter.  With  regard 
to  the  Bill  of  lust  year,  ho  confessed  that 
lie  thought  the  promoters  had  a  good 
ca^e.  Tiie  Hybrid  Committee  appointed 
last  year  gave  great  consideration  to  the 
Hubjeet.  That  Committee  had  come  to 
a  conclusion  ho  regiotted ;  but  he  could 
not  den}'  that  it  was  a  Committee  which 
included  many  able  men,  who  fully  en- 
tered into  the  subject,  and  they  made 
certain  recommendations  which  the  pro- 
mo lers  accepted,  and  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  that  that  they  h)st  their  ]»ill 
ia  the  House  of  Lords.  Ho'  repeated 
he  was  sorry  the  Corporation  of  Mau- 

Mr.  Sclatei -Booth 


Chester  had  set  their  minds  upon  g«ttii 
water  from  Thirlmere;  but  he  believe 
they  were  doing  what  they  could  to  s 
cure  that  as  little  harm  as  possible  w; 
done  to  the  scenery ;  and,  looking  at  fi 
the  circumstances,  he  was  unable  to  vo 
for  the  ^fotion. 

Mr.  RAIKES  said,  that  the  hoi 
Member  for  East  Cumberland  was  n< 
open  to  censure  for  bringing  this  subje< 
forward.  His  hon.  Friend  asked  hii 
whether  it  would  bo  regular  for  him  t 
move  an  abstract  Resolution  on  th 
second  reading  of  the  Bill ;  and  he  (Mi 
Raikes)  pointed  out  the  difficulty  tha 
would  naturally  arise  if  he  did  so.  Th( 
consequence  was  that  the  Bill  was  reac 
a  second  tiuie  after  a  very  full  and  im 
portant  discussion.  He  (Mr.  Raikes' 
had  taken  an  active  part  in  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Hybrid  Committee  of  last 
year,  and  he  considered  that  no  Com- 
mittee was  over  better  constituted.  His 
greatest  difficulty,  which  was  one  of 
policy,  was  remove<l  by  the  action  of  the 
Committee  in  depriving  the  Bill  of  the 
speculative  character  it  originally  pos- 
sessed, and  in  insuring  that  a  reasonable 
price  was  paid  for  the  water.  But  he 
thought  that  the  hon.  Member  had  a 
perfect  right  to  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
result  arrived  at,  and  to  come  before  the 
House  to  ask,  if  he  deemed  such  a 
course  necessary,  for  a  Royal  Commis- 
sion, thus  challenging  the  opinion  of  the 
House  on  the  subject  before  the  Bill 
that  had  been  brought  in  could  be  read 
a  second  time.  At  any  rate,  this  was  a 
much  more  convenient  coui'se  than  if  the 
whole  question  had  to  be  raised  on  the 
^fotion  for  the  second  reading.  He  had 
not  the  advantage,  apparently  possessed 
by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local  Government  Board,  of 
being  familiar  with  the  large  amount  of 
information  upon  this  subject  to  which  he 
referred  ;  and  ho  regretted  that  so  much 
ccmfusion  should  exist  on  this  question 
throughout  England  in  those  districts 
where  tho  different  communities  wero 
fighting  for  the  water  which  was  to  be 
had  froTH  the  several  watersheds — a 
rivalry  that  was,  in  reality,  a  great 
scandal.  The?  right  hon.  Gentleman  tlie 
President  of  the  Local  Government 
Board  had,  however,  stated  that  the 
Government  would  supply  Members 
with  the  Rules  under  which,  in  their 
opinion,  water  supply  slitmld  be  regu- 
lated.     It  would  be  very  couvenieut  to 
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Members  to    be   supplied    with   those 
Bules. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  being  found  present, 

Mr.  RAIKES,  in  conclusion,  advised 
the  hon.  Gentleman  not  to  press  his 
Motion  to  a  division. 

Mr.  LYON  PLAYFAIR  said,  he  had 
had  the  honour  of  being  Chairman  of 
the  Hybrid  Committee  that  had  sat  for 
many  weary  days,  and  had  devoted 
much  time  to  the  examination  of  this 
question  last  year.  The  Committee 
was,  indeed,  more  like  a  K(iyal  Commis- 
sion tlian  an  ordinary  Committee  of  that 
House.  Its  Members  had  examined 
the  whole  question  in  an  impartial 
sense.  They  had  to  deal  with  a  gene- 
ral meteorological  fact,  for  the  g^eat 
south-western  winds  swept  over  the  At- 
lantic and  evaporated  a  large  quantity 
of  water  on  the  way,  while  the  high 
mountains  of  Westmoreland  and  Cum- 
berland acted  as  condensers,  so  that  the 
water  was  poured  over  the  district  in 
which  those  mountains  were  situated. 
The  Committee  had  to  consider  whether 
the  Lake  regions  thus  formed  were 
to  be  regarded  as  the  propeHy  of  one 
district,  or  whether  they  belonged  to 
the  whole  of  England,  from  the  posi- 
tion in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
the  peculiar  function  they  discharged ; 
and,  consequently,  they  had  examined 
the  question  in  its  fullest  and  largest 
sense.  It  so  happened  that  in  the 
House  of  Lords  the  Bill,  as  it  passed 
from  that  Committee,  was  thrown  out 
because  a  Local  Bill  had  been  made  into 
an  Imperial  Bill.  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond's Commission  had  examined  the 
Bill  in  the  same  catholic  spirit,  and  the 
House  of  Commons*  Committee  were,  in 
reality,  only  able  to  ratify  the  decisions 
of  that  Commission.  Not  only  had  they 
to  consider  the  question  of  the  supply  of 
other  towns  in  Lancashire  besides  Man- 
chester, but  they  had  also  to  consider 
how  all  the  intervening  towns  might 
benefit  from  the  common  depository  of 
water  in  the  Lake  district.  The  Com- 
ujittee,  therefore,  did  not  restrict  its 
labours,  but  examined  the  question 
most  fully.  Under  these  circumstances, 
he  thouglit,  considering  the  fact  of  so 
much  time  having  been  devoted  to  this 
question,  and  so  much  labour  having 
been  expended   upon   the  Bill,    which 


was  not  a  Local  Bill,  but  one  gene- 
rally afifecting  the  great  manufactur- 
ing districts  of  the  country,  that  to 
form  another  Royal  Commission  would 
cast  some  doubt  on  the  fulness  of  the 
labours  of  that  Committee ;  and  there- 
fore he  trusted  the  hon.  Member  for 
East  Cumberland  (Mr.  Howard)  would 
not  press  the  matter  to  a  division,  but 
would  be  contented  with  having  called 
attention  to  the  subject. 

Mr.  E.  S.  HOWARD  wished  to  be 
allowed  to  state,  before  withdrawing 
his  Motion,  that  he  w^as  very  much 
obliged  to  the  hon.  Member  for  Cheste*' 
(Mr.  Raikes)  for  coming  to  his  assist- 
ance, and  saying  that  he  had  done 
nothing  irregular ;  because  he  thought, 
from  what  the  riglit  hon.  Gentleman 
(Mr.  Sclater-Booth)  said,  he  had  done 
something  which  was  not  only  irregu- 
lar, but  atrocious.  He  begged  leave  to 
withdraw  the  Motion. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn, 

PUBLIC   ACCOUNTS. 

Mr.  Hankkt,  Hit  Uknhy  Hol?.and,  Sir  John 
LuBiiocK,  Sir  CiiAKLFS  Mills,  Mr.  O'Rbili  y, 
Mr.  Seely,  and  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbftson 
nominated  other  Members  of  the  Committee. 


PARLIAMENTARY   FRANCIUSB   BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Elliot,  Bill  further  to 
amend  the  Laws  relating  to  the  Representation 
of  the  People  in  England  and  Wales,  ord^ed  to 
be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Elliot,  Mr.  Rodwell, 
and  Mr.  Serjeant  Spikks. 

FRIENDLY   SOCIETIES   ACT    (1875)    AMEND- 
MENT  BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
cheque  k,  Bill  to  declare  the  true  meaning  of 
Section  Thirty  of  '*  llie  Friendly  Societies  Act, 
1875,"  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Chan 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  Sir  Henry 
Sflwin-Ibbetson. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Meujoei'S  not  being  present, 

House  adjourned  at  half  after 
Eight  o'clock. 
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HOUSE    OF     COMMONS, 
Wednesday y  26th  Felrwvry,  1879. 


MINUTES.]— Select  Committee— Hall-Mark- 

ing  (Gold  and  Silver),  appointed. 
Public  Bills  —  HMolution  in  Committee — Or- 

dered — First   Reading — Watch-Casea   (Hall- 

Marking)  ♦  [87]. 
Ordered  —  First  Reading  -**  Medical  Act  (1858) 

Amendment  (No.  2)  ♦  [86]. 
First  Reading — ^Parliamentary  Franchise  *  [84] ; 

Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875)  Amendment* 

[86]. 
Second  Reading — Consecration  of  Churchyards 

Act    (1867)   Amendment  [13],  put  off;  Poor 

Law  Amendment  Act   (1876)   Amendment* 

[44]. 

ORDER     OF    THE    DAY. 


The  House  met  at  Two  of  the  clock. 

CONSECRATION  OF  CHURCHYARDS 

ACT  (1867)  AMENDMENT  BILL. 

{Mr.  Monk,  Mr.  Orantham,  Mr.  Forsyth.) 

[bill    13.]       SECOND   READING. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Mr.  monk,  in  moving  that  the  Bill 
be  now  read  a  second  time,  said,  that  it 
had  been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  con- 
ciliation, and  with  the  view  of  providing 
for  Nonconformists  in  the  rural  pa- 
rishes the  same  means  of  burial  as  liad 
been  provided  for  them  in  the  Metropo- 
lis and  in  all  the  large  towns  in  England 
and  Wales.  He  hoped  the  subject  would 
be  approached  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance 
and  reasonable  compromise,  and  he 
could  not  believe  that  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  would  approach  it  in 
any  different  spirit.  If  the  question 
was  to  be  considered  one  upon  which 
compromise  was  impossible,  he  (Mr. 
Monk)  admitted  that  the  Bill  was  not 
worth  the  paper  on  which  it  was  printed, 
and  it  would  be  better  to  make  no  fur- 
ther attempts  to  settle  the  question.  It 
was  brought  forward  in^no  spirit  of  an- 
tagonism to  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentle- 
man's measure.  Indeed,  he  hoped  to 
see  that  measure  carried  into  law,  and 
he  had  always  voted  for  it  since  1870  ; 
but  the  hon.  and  learned  Gentleman 
must  be  aware  that  Parliament  at  present 
would  not  accept  his  Bill,  and  he  could 
not  expect  to  see  it  passed  into  law  until 
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public  opinion  had  a  more  considerable 
effect  on  the  votes  of  Members  of  that 
House.      But    because  the    hon.    and 
learned  Member  could  not  pass  his  Bill, 
he  (Mr.  Monk)  did  not  see  why  other 
hon.  Members  should  not  endeavour  to 
provide  relief,   even  if  it  were  not  so 
effectual  as  that  provided  in  the  larger 
measure  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber.      In    1867    the    Consecration    of 
Churchyards  Act  was  brought  into  the 
House  of  Lords  by  the  late  Bishop  of 
Winchester.      The  object  of  it  was  to 
enable  Bishops  to  consecrate  additions 
to  existing  churchyards  without  the  for- 
malities which,  up  to  that  time,  neces- 
sarily   attended    consecration — namely, 
the  attendance  of  the  Bishop's  officials, 
the  Chancellor,     the     Registrar,     and 
others ;  and  it  also  repealed  the  stamp 
duties  payable*  on  the  conveyance  of  the 
ground   so   added  to    the   churchyard. 
Under  that  Act,    consecration    of    the 
whole  of  the  ground  was  compulsory ; 
but  the  Act  had  been  found  to  be   a 
(2^eat  boon  to  parishioners.     His  present 
Bill  proposed  that  a    portion    of    the 
ground,  according  to  the  necessities  of 
the  parish,  might  be  left  unconsecrated. 
He  had  seen  it  stated  that  a  mere  strip 
of  the  ground  was    to  be  left  for  the 
burial  of  Dissenters ;  but  there  was  no- 
thing in  the  Bill  about  a  strip  of  ground, 
and  a-half  or  two-thirds  of  it  might  be 
left  unconsecrated.     In  this  Bill  it  was 
proposed  that  the  whole  ground  should 
be  under  the  control  of  the  churchwar- 
dens, and  that  the  setting  apart  of  any 
portion  of  the  ground  to  remain  uncon- 
secrated should  be  voluntary,  as  it  was 
desirable  that  the  appropriation  of  the 
donor  should  be  respected.     Should  the 
House  adopt  the  Bill,  it  would  greatly 
facilitate  the  carrying  out  the  principle 
of  the  Burials  Acts,  which  had  been  in 
operation  for  something  like  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  and  under  which  boards 
were   created  to  provide  public  ceme- 
teries— part  of  the  ground  to  be  conse- 
crated, and  the  remainder  to  be  uncon- 
secrated.     His  experience  was  that  it 
was  not  the  act  of  consecration  which 
the  Dissenters  objected  to,  and  he  had 
found  that  the  Dissenting  as  well  as  the 
Church    members    of  the    board   were 
always  willing  to  meet  the  Bishop,  when 
he  eame  to  consecrate  a  burial-ground. 
His  Bill,  therefore,  did  not  propose  to 
interfere  with  free  gifts  of  land ;  but  it 
tended  to  place  public  burial-grounds 
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throughout  the  Kingdom  on  the  same 
conditions  that  regulated  public  ceme- 
teries. He  regretted  that  he  had  inserted 
words  in  the  Bill  separating  portions  of 
the  ground  by  means  of  boundary  marks 
of  stone  or  iron ;  but  he  must  remind  the 
House  that  those  were  the  words  con- 
tained in  the  Burial  Acts.  If  the  House 
allowed  the  Bill  to  go  into  Committee, 
he  would  himself  move  the  omission  of 
the  words  *'  boundary  marks  of  stone 
or  iron,"  as  a  mere  pathway  fixing 
the  boundary  between  the  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  portions  was  suffi- 
cient. He  did  that  in  deference  to 
the  feelings  of  some  of  his  hon. 
Friends,  who  thought  the  provision 
would  be  objectionable  to  Noncon- 
formists. He  could  not  help  remarking 
that  the  Bill  had  been  received  with  un- 
necessary warmth  by  some  hon.  Mem- 
bers, the  hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr. 
Dillwyn)  having  even  asked  the  House  to 
refuse  its  sanction  to  the  first  reading, 
although  last  year  the  Bill  was  read  a 
second  time  without  a  division ;  while, 
as  to  opposition  by  Churchmen,  he  was 
of  opinion  that  there  was  no  reason  to 
warrant  it.  The  principle  embodied  in 
the  Bill  was  one  that  had  been  strongly 
insisted  on  by  the  late  Mr.  Charles  Gilpin 
and  other  leading  Nonconformists  in 
1867 ;  and  that,  he  thought,  should  be  a 
sufficient  guarantee  that  it  would  not  be 
objectionaule  to  those  who  were  acting 
on  behalf  of  the  Nonconformists  in  this 
matter.  What  was  the  act  of  conse- 
cration, which  seemed  to  arouse  their 
susceptibilities  ?  The  act  consisted  only 
in  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  signing  a 
document  reciting  the  conveyance  of  the 
ground,  and  its  appropriation  to  the  burial 
of  the  dead  according  to  the  rites  and  cere- 
monies of  the  Church  of  England,  and 
its  registration  in  the  diocesan  registry. 
The  Bishop  usually  recited  a  psalm, 
offered  up  a  few  prayers,  and  addressed 
the  bystanders ;  but  these  after-pro- 
ceedings were  by  no  means  essential  to 
the  act  of  consecration  itself,  which  was 

Eurely  a  formal  and  official  affair.  He 
eld  in  his  hands  letters  from  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Bishop  of 
Peterborough,  the  Suffragan  Bishop  of 
Dover,  who  was  also  Archdeacon  of 
Canterbury,  and  other  eminent  eccle- 
siastics, who  had  expressed  their  hearty 
approval  of  the  Bill.  They  believed  that 
the  Bill  was  a  useful  measure,  and  hoped 
that  it  would  receive  the  sanction  of  the 
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House.  Although  it  might  not  have  any 
very  large  effect,  yet  he  believed  it  would 
prove  useful  in  many  instances.  As 
the  law  at  present  stood,  burials  took 
place  in  large  towns  in  ground  which 
was  partly  consecrated  and  partly  un- 
consecrated. That  arrangement  had 
given  g^eat  satisfaction,  and  it  was  the 
object  of  the  Bill  to  afford  the  same  re- 
lief in  rural  districts  with  regard  to  the 
necessity  for  having  the  service  read  by 
a  minister  of  the  Established  Church, 
while  provision  was  made  for  the  en- 
largement of  churchyards  at  a  mere 
nominal  cost.  He  desired  to  repeat 
most  emphatically  that  his  Bill  had  not 
been  conceived  in  a  spirit  of  opposition 
to  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire,  but  simply 
in  order  to  provide  a  remedy  for"  the 
grievance  under  which  Nonconformists 
undoubtedly  laboured.  That  Bill  was 
certain  to  pass  one  day,  but,  until 
it  did  pass,  he  hoped  the  House  would 
not  refuse  to  give  rural  districts  the  re- 
lief which  in  large  towns  had  proved  so 
acceptable  and  satisfactory.  He,  there- 
fore, begged  to  move  the  second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — i^Mr.  Monk.) 

Mr.  ERNEST  NOEL,  in  moving,  as 
an  Amendment,  that  the  Bill  be  read  a 
second  time  that  day  six  months,  said, 
that,  while  admitting  that  the  Bill  was 
meant  to  be  a  conciliatory  measure  in 
favour  of  the  Nonconformists  and  to  re- 
move the  grievances  under  which  they 
suffered,  he  thought  that  the  hon. 
Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  had 
been  successful  in  introducing  a  Bill 
which  was  equally  disagreeable  to  all 
denominations.  He  considered  it  as  re- 
pugnant a  measure  to  every  Liberal 
mind  as  it  was  possible  to  produce.  It 
was  one  that  ought  to  be — and,  indeed, 
was— opposed  by  all  Nonconformists; 
and  it  should  be  as  repugnant  to  Church- 
men as  to  Dissenters.  It  was  in  his 
character  of  a  Churchman  that  he  ob- 
jected strongly  to  the  measure,  because 
nothing  could  be  more  dangerous  to  the 
Established  Church  than  to  offer  to  the 
Nonconformists,  under  the  guise  of  a 
boon,  that  which  insulted  their  best 
feelings.  He  could  hardly  imagine  any 
hon.  Gentleman  sitting  on  the  Govern- 
ment side  of  the  House  defending  the 
Bill,  because  if  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and 
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learned  Member  for  Denbighebire  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan)  could  be  described  as 
the  thin  edge  of  the  wedge  directed  to- 
wards DisestabliBhment,  this  measure, 
though  a  little  thinner  as  a  wedge,  was 
at  all  events  a  more  insidious  one  and 
went  in  the  same  direction.     Many  hon. 
Members,  himself  among  them,  desired 
to  see  this  question  settled  upon  some 
statesmanlike  compromise ;  but  the  com- 
promise proposed  b j  the  Bill  had  been 
rejected  by  ooth  sides,  and  it  would  cer- 
tainly not  offer  any  lasting  solution  of 
the  difficulty.    The  Bill  had  passed  a 
second  reading  last  Session  by  the  mere 
accident  of  coming  on  unexpectedly  at 
a  late  hour  of  the  evening  towards  the 
end  of  the  Session,  and  therefore  much 
importance  could  not  be  attached  to  the 
fact.    With  regard  to  consecration,  as 
far  as  he  understood  the  wishes  of  the 
Nonconformists,  they  had  no  objection 
to  lie  in  consecrated  ground ;  but  this 
act  of  consecration  was  made  an  excuse 
for  preventing  their  being  buried  in  that 
ground  with  a  service  such  as  the  people 
of  their  denomination  were  accustomed 
to.      The  Bill  they  were  now  asked  to 
pass   would,   no  doubt,  allow  Noncon- 
formists to  have  a  strip  of  ground  where 
they  might  be  buried  according  to  their 
own  rites ;  but  that  was  in  no  wise  what 
Nonconformists  felt  they  were  entitled 
to.     They  were  entitled  to  much  more 
than  being  buried  with  their  own  rites 
in    a    small  strip  of  parish  ground — a 
sort  of  pariah  ground — separated  from 
their  relatives  and  friends,  and  where 
they  would  be  looked  upon  as  unholy 
and  unclean.     [  Ctibb  0/  **  Oh  !  "    *'  No, 
no  !  "  and  "  Hear ! "]     He  did  not  know 
how  Nonconformists  might  regard  it, 
but  as  a  Churchman  he  so  regarded  it. 
He  pointed  out  that  though  this  piece  of 
ground  which  they  were  proposing  to 
set  aside  for  Nonconformists  was  to  be 
at  one  side  of  the  churchyard,  it  would 
be  within   its  walls;    that  the  funeral 
eorUge  at  a  Nonconformist's  funeral  must 
enter  by  the  common  or  lyoh  gate,  and 
that  they  would  thus  have  what  hon. 
Membersopposite  regarded  with  so  much 
fear — an  invasion  of  consecrated  ground 
by  rites  other  than  those  of  the  Church 
of  England.     The  proposal  was  offen- 
sive to  Churchmen  also,  for,  in  order  to 
carry  it  into  effect,  it  seemed  that  while 
the  churchwarden  was  left  to  protect  the 
unconsecrated,  the  clergyman  was  to  be 
on  guard  to  prevent  any  desecration  of 
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the  consecrated  precincts,  by  any  serrice 
other  than  his  own,  and  to  keep   the 
Nonconformists  on  their  own  groand.  It 
was  wrong  to  impose  such  an  office  on 
the  clergyman.     His  main  objection  to 
the  Bill  was  that  as  far  as  it   went  it 
would  stereot3rpe  those  old  and  painful 
divisions  which  existed  in  the  eoantry 
over  the  open  gprave,  and  which  were  so 
much  to  be  deplored.     Why  could  noi 
Churchmen  and  Nonconformists  alike  be 
buried  in  the  same  old  parish  church- 
yard when  there  was  plenlr  of  room  for 
them  ?     There  was  no  objection  to  the 
division  of  land  in  cemeteries  where  the 
ground  was  laid  out  in  equal  portions, 
and  two  chapels,  as  like  as  a  couple  of 
peas,  wore  erected  for  the  use  of  Church- 
men and  Nonconformists  respectively. 
That  was,  however,  very  different  to  what 
was  proposed  here,  and  he  should  prefer 
to  have  no  burial  places  at  all  except 
cemeteries,   rather  than  have  church- 
yards   divided    in-  the    unprecedented 
manner  now  recommended.     He  could 
not  conceive  how  anybody  could  hope  to 
settle  the  matter  by  this  Bill.     He  did 
not  believe  that  the  hon.  Member  for 
the   University  of   Oxford  (Mr.   J.  G. 
Talbot)  could  support  it ;  and  he  trusted 
that  it  would  be  rejected  by  the  House. 
He  didnotthink  thatit  could  be  amended 
in  Committee  so  as  to  meet  the  views  of 
those  who  wanted  to  see  a  permanent 
settlement  of  the  question,  and  for  that 
reason  would  move  its  rejection. 

Amendment  proposed,  to  leave  out  the 
word  *'now,"  and  at  the  end  of  the 
Question  to  add  the  words  '*  upon  this 
day  six  months." — {Mr.   Ernettt  Noel.) 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  word 
'  now  '  stand  part  of  the  Question." 

Mr.  FOESYTH  said,  that  as  his 
name  was  on  the  back  of  the  Bill  he 
wished  to  say  a  few  words  in  its  sup- 
port. The  speech  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber who  had  just  sat  down  (Mr.  Ernest 
Noel)  showed  how  vain  was  even  the  most 
sincere  attempt  to  arrive  at  a  settlement 
of  the  question  by  conciliation.  It  was  but 
too  evident  that  there  were  many  Non- 
conformists who  would  not  be  satibhed 
with  anything  less  than  a  total  surren- 
der on  the  part  of  Churchmen.  He  ad- 
mitted that  the  Bill  would  not  satisfy 
those  who  put  their  case  on  the  high 
ground  of  principle ;  but  he  maintained 
Uiat  it  did  supply  a  practical  remedy  for 
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a  practical  grievance,  which  to  some  ex- 
tent prevailed.  There  were  about  4,000 
nnconsecrated  burial-grounds  in  the 
Kingdom,  and  as  they  did  not  suppl}' 
the  whole  want,  some  such  measure  as  the 
present  was  required.  He  respected  the 
reelings  of  those  Dissenters  who  wished 
to  be  buried  in  the  parish  churchyard, 
hallowed  in  their  minds  by  so  many  old 
associations  in  connection  with  their 
ancestors  who  were  buried  there.  If 
the  Bill  passed,  additions  might  gradu- 
ally be  made  to  all  the  consecrated 
churchyards,  surrounded  by  the  same 
walls,  in  which  Nonconformists  could  be 
buried  with  their  own  religious  cere- 
monies, while  the  consecrated  gpx>und 
appropriated  to  the  Church  would  not 
be  interfered  with.  What  objection 
could  there  be  to  trying  the  proposal  as 
an  experiment  until  some  better  solu- 
tion of  the  question  could  be  arrived  at? 
There  was  no  hope  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  being  passed 
by  the  present  Parliament,  and  probably 
it  would  not  be  passed  by  the  next — pos- 
sibly by  no  Parliament  at  all.  The  present 
Bill  was  undoubtedly  a  step  in  the  right 
direction,  and  it  would  leave  the  main 
question  entirely  open.  Its  effect  would  be 
to  diminish  the  inconvenience  that  Non- 
conformists were  subject  to  at  present 
in  having  either  to  submit  to  have  the 
Burial  Service  of  the  Church  of  England 
read  over  them,  or  to  be  conveyed  many 
miles  to  the  nearest  cemeteiy.  The 
practical  result  of  the  measure  would  be 
to  extend  to  the  churchyards  the  prin- 
ciple adopted  in  all  cemeteries  —  of 
dividing  the  land  into  two  parts,  one 
consecrated  and  the  other  not.  Dis- 
senters had  not  originally  objected  to  this 
division  in  cemeteries,  and  why  should 
they  in  the  churchyards  ?  He  was,  how- 
ever, sorry  to  see  tliat  some  of  them  had 
lately  protested  against  such  a  division 
as  invidious  and  improper.  If  Noncon- 
formists rejected  this  Bill,  it  would  be 
fair  to  assume  that  they  did  not  so  much 
desire  to  have  their  practical  grievance 
redressed  as  to  secure  a  triumph  over  the 
Established  Church.  He  believed  that 
Dissenters  and  Churchmen,  also,  would 
be  willing  to  give  groifnd  to  be  added 
to  churchyards,  and  thus  eventually  the 
greater  part,  if  not  the  whole,  of  what 
the  Dissenters  now  demanded  would 
be  obtained.  The  Bill  required  or  im- 
plied that  a  portion  of  the  ground  to 


be  given  should  be  consecrated ;  but  ho 
should  like  that  provision  to  be  altered, 
and  it  might  be  amended  in  Committee, 
so  that  no  part  of  the  ground  given 
by  Dissenters  need  be  consecrated.  He 
commended  the  Bill  to  the  attention  of 
the  House,  because  it  was  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  met  a  practical  want 
in  a  practical  manner,  without  offend- 
ing what  some  might  call  religious  pre- 
judices, but  which  he  (Mr.  Forsyth)  be- 
lieved were  sincere  and  conscientious 
convictions. 

Mr.  OSBORNE  MOEGAN  considered 
that  of  the  six  Bills  which  had  been  in- 
troduced during  the  present  Session  to 
settle  the  Burials  Question  this  mea- 
sure was  incomparably  the  worst,  and 
his  only  regret  was  that  any  hon.  Mem- 
ber sitting  upon  the  Liberal  Benches 
should  have  been  found  to  introduce  it. 
It  was  some  consolation,  however,  to 
find  that  his  hon.  Friend  (Mr.  Monk) 
could  not  get  a  single  Liberal  Member 
to  back  his  Bill,  and  that  he  was 
obliged  to  seek  that  assistance  within  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy.  He  could  not  help 
thinking  that  that  opinion. was  shared 
also  by  the  constituents  of  his  hon^ 
Friend,  because  he  (Mr.  Osborne  Mor- 
gan) had  read  a  correspondence  pur- 
porting to  emanate  from  the  whole  of 
the  Liberal  voters  and  Nonconformists 
of  Gloucester,  in  which  they  spoke  of 
the  Bill  in  no  measured  terms.  The 
Bill  proposed  in  new  churchyards  to  rail 
off  by  boundary  marks  of  stone  or  iron  a 
Dissenters'  corner,  just  as  there  used  to 
be  a  suicides'  corner.  The  Bishops 
were  to  be  the  judges  of  the  size  of  the 
corner.  He  was  not  a  Nonconformist, 
but  if  he  were,  he  should  regard  such  a 
proposal  as  a  deliberate  insult.  It  was 
no  answer  to  say  that  such  a  solution 
had  been  accepted  by  Nonconformists 
12  years  ago,  for  many  things  which 
might  have  been  accepted  as  conces- 
sions then  would  be  resented  as  insults 
now.  As  to  the  proposed  introduction 
in  the  country  of  the  cemetery  system, 
so  far  from  that  being  a  recommendation 
of  the  measure,  it  was  to  him  its  objec- 
tionable feature.  He  detested  the  ceme- 
tery system.  It  divided  members  of 
families  who  in  death  ought  not  to  be 
divided,  and  was  a  disgrace  to  England 
and  to  Christianity.  Last  year  he  had 
mentioned  the  case  of  a  Nonconformist 
widower  at  Birmingham,  who,  having 
interred  one  of  his  wives  in  tjie  Church 
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ofEnglantl  cemetery,  and  another  in  the 
Homan  Catholic  cemetery,  was  compelled 
to  purchase  a  third  grave  for  himself  in 
the  Nonconformist  cemetery.  Was  not 
such  a  system  a  disgrace  to  their  country? 
He  was  taunted  with  refusing  to  accept 
a  compromise ;  but  his  position  being 
perfectly  clear  and  defined,  and  having 
for  its  basis  the  common-law  rights  of 
all  parishioners  to  interment  in  the 
churchyaiHis,  it  was  not  to  be  expected 
that  he  could  support  such  a  pitiful 
makeshift  as  the  measure  now  before 
the  House.  It  would  be  impossible  to 
invent  any  weapon  more  deadly  to  the 
Church  of  England  than  the  opposition 
which  had  been  o£Pered  to  his  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan's)  Bill,  and  the  attempt 
to  substitute  for  it  this  miserable  stop- 
gap. It  seemed  to  be  the  determination 
of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  to  make  this 
a  hustings'  question,  and  to  fight  it  out 
to  the  bitter  end,  for  they  had  met  all 
his  efforts  to  settle  it  with  a  stubborn 
non  poanumus.  On  his  side  there  could 
be  no  misgiving,  for  upon  it  he  had 
common  sense,  justice,  and  humanity; 
and  he  felt  sure  that  while  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  struggle  would  rest  with 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite,  the  victory 
would  be  with  him. 

Mb.  GREGORY  said,  that  the  number 
of  Bills  which  had  been  introduced 
during;  the  present  Session  on  the  sub- 
ject snowed  that  there  was  a  desire  in 
favour  of  some  settlement  of  it,  and  he 
thought  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  formed  a 
basis  on  which  some  conclusions  might 
be  arrived  at  by  those  who  could  not 
accept  the  settlement  supported  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan).  He  did  not  approach 
the  measure  in  any  spirit  of  antagonism 
to  the  Nonconformists  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  in  that  mood  that  he  ventured 
to  support  it.  He  knew  of  a  case  in  point 
in  which  the  system  proposed  by  the  Bill 
worked  admirably.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  attending  a  church  in  the  country, 
where  a  portion  of  the  churchyard  was 
unconsecrated.  It  was  inclosed  within 
the  churchyard  wall,  and  formed  an  in- 
tQgral  part  of  the  churchyard.  He  could 
point  out  no  distinction  between  that 
portion  of  the  ground  and  the  rest  of 
the  graveyard,  and  any  distinction  be- 
tween them  was  only  known,  perhaps, 
to  the  clergyman  and  one  or  two  other 
persons.   It  was  open  to  the  Nonconform- 
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ists  to  avail  themselves  of  that  place 
for  the  burial  of  their  dead  with  their 
own  services.  That  was  the  arrange- 
ment proposed  under  the  Bill,  and  there 
appeared  to  be  no  substantial  difficulty 
in  carrying  out  the  proposal  which  it 
contained.  No  doubt,  many  persona 
would  be  willing  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  provisions  of  the  measure,  and  make 
grants  of  land  for  churchyards  in  their 
neighbourhood.  There  would  be  no 
distinction  to  the  eye  between  one  por- 
tion of  the  churchyard  and  the  other; 
and  he  denied  that  it  was  any  insult  to 
the  Nonconformist  bodies  to  offer  to 
allow  them  to  enter  an  integral  part  of 
the  churchyard,  and  use  it  in  that  man- 
ner for  the  interment  of  their  deceased 
friends  and  relations. 

Mk.  WALTER  opposed  the  Bill.  He 
disputed  it  as  being  in  any  sense  a  set- 
tlement  of  the  question,  and  thought  the 
remarks  of  his  hon.  Friend  who  had 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Gregory)  told  rather 
against  than  in  favour  of  its  principles. 
His  hon.  Friend  had  described  the  divi- 
sion of  a  churchyard  in  a  remarkable 
manner,  inasmuch  as  within  its  precincts 
the  funerals  of  Di8sentei*s  were  con- 
ducted without  let  or  hindrance.  There 
was,  his  hon.  Friend  said,  no  visible 
distinction  between  the  one  portion  of 
the  churchyard  and  the  other,  and  no 
stranger  entering  that  churchyard  would 
know  what  portion  was  consecrated  and 
what  was  unconsecrated.  He  (Mr. 
Walter)  presumed  there  was  no  more  dif- 
fjBrence  between  the  two  than  between  the 
dust  of  Dissenters  and  that  of  Church- 
men. If  that  case  proved  anything,  it 
proved  the  utter  absurdity  of  the  present 
rule.  If  it  was  possible,  in  the  circum- 
stances which  his  hon.  Friend  had  de- 
scribed, for  Churchmen  and  Dissonters 
to  be  buried  within  the  precincts  of  the 
same  churchyard  without  let  or  hin- 
drance, without  the  parishioners  being 
aware  that  one  part  of  the  ground  was 
different  from  the  rest,  why  should  not 
the  same  be  the  rule  for  the  whole 
Kingdom?  Then,  how  did  his  hon. 
Friend  know  that  the  old  churchyards 
were  consecrated  at  all  ?  That  was  very 
questionable.  It  was  doubtful  whether 
there  were  any.  records  of  anything  of 
the  kind.  But  the  great  objection  to 
that  Bill  as  it  stood  was  that  it  belonged 
to  that  most  objectionable  class  of  Bills 
of  which  they  had  had  too  many  of  late 
— namely,  Permissive  Bills.     Whatever 
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might  fairly  be  the  subject  of  permissive 
measures,  there  was  one  matter  which 
he  thought  ought  never  to  be  so,  and 
that  was  the  law  which  regulated  the 
burials  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
There  was  nothing  permissive  about 
death.  A  man  must  die,  and  the  ar- 
rangements for  his  interment  ought  not 
to  depend  on  permissive  legislation,  but 
on  some  broad  and  national  principles. 
Since  he  first  began  to  consider  that 
question,  it  had  seemed  to  him  possible 
to  solve  it  only  in  one  way — namely,  by 
recognizing  the  right  of  interment  as  a 
civil  right,  and  letting  the  religious 
rites  performed  over  the  deceased  follow 
the  religious  opinion  of  his  friends.  He 
could  see  no  other  rational  mode  of 
settling  the  question.  A  man  must  be 
buried  somewhere.  Granting  that  he 
must  have  a  place  of  interment,  and 
granting  also  that  which  could  not  be 
denied,  that  the  common  law  had  so  far 
overridden  the  law  of  consecration — 
whatever  that  law  might  be — as  to  en- 
title every  parishioner  to  be  buried  in 
his  parish  churchyard,  it  seemed  to  be 
only  a  matter  of  good  feeling  as  well  as 
common  sense  and  justice  that  the  fu- 
neral rites  of  the  deceased  should  be  in 
accordance,  not  with  the  rule  of  the 
Church  and  the  opinions  of  the  clergy- 
man, but  with  the  opinion  of  his  friends. 
It  was  strange  that  while  people  de- 
tected so  many  gnats  in  that  controversy 
they  did  not  appear  to  see  the  real 
camels  before  them.  The  real  difficulty 
was  not  so  much  the  place  of  interment, 
as  the  strain  which  was  put  on  the  con- 
sciences of  so  many  clergymen  in  being 
compelled  to  read  the  Burial  Service  of 
the  Church  of  England  over  everybody 
indiscriminately.  Two  or  three  days 
after  the  last  discussion  on  that  subject 
he  went  home  to  his  parish  in  the  coun- 
try, and  the  first  person  he  met  was  the 
clergyman.  **  Why,"  said  the  reverend 
gentleman — '*  Old  So-and-so  is  dead  ;  he 
succeeded  at  last  in  drinking  himself  to 
death,"  referring  to  an  old  notorious 
drunkard  who  made  no  secret  of  his  in- 
tention to  dnnk  himself  to  death.  On 
that  he  remarked — "  And  you  will  have 
to  bury  him."  The  clergyman  replied — 
**  That  is  true ;  but  I  cannot  help  it." 
And  he  had  to  read  the  Burial  Service 
over  such  a  notorious  drunkard  as  that, 
who  had  drank  his  life  away.  That 
grievance  remained.  How  it  was  to  be 
remedied  was  a  difficult  question ;  but  in 


comparison  with  a  grievance  of  that 
kind  all  those  miserable  squabbles  about 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  ground, 
and  whether  Dissenters  were  to  have  a 
service  of  their  own  choosing  ifead  over 
their  graves,  were  paltry  and  insignifi- 
cant. As  to  the  question  of  consecrated 
ground,  had  they  thought  what  it 
amounted  to  ?  Whoever  had  found  any 
such  difficulty  in  regard  to  the  case  of 
persons  who  died  at  sea  ?  It  might  be 
said  that  the  sea  was  a  different  element 
from  the  land.  Well,  let  them  take  the 
case  of  those  who  fell  at  Waterloo, 
Sadowa,  or  any  other  battle-field.  Was 
it  not  the  fact  that  the  funeral  service 
for  Churchmen  and  Dissenters  was  read 
by  their  respective  ministers  over  their 
common  grave  without  any  form  of  con- 
secration having  been  gone  through 
over  the  soil  wher6  they  were  buried  ? 
And  why  in  the  case  of  a  churchyard 
was  that  form  of  consecration,  which 
meant  nothing  more  than  that  the  soil 
was  set  apart  for  the  interment  of  the 
dead  and  was  not  to  be  disturbed,  to  be 
so  interpreted  as  if  it  constituted  an 
eternal  barrier  between  Churchmen  and 
Dissenters  after  death  as  well  as  before 
it  ?  He  could  not  consent,  then,  to  vot« 
for  the  second  reading  of  that  Bill.  As 
one  of  those  who  had  given  a  piece  of 
land  for  a  churchyard,  he  confessed  that 
under  that  Bill  he  could  not  —  be 
should  be  ashamed  to  add  to  it  another 
field,  or  any  part  of  a  field  of  his  to 
form  the  unconsecrated  corner  of  that 
burial-ground.  He  saw  no  sound  ob- 
jection to  Nonconformist  ministers  en- 
tering the  parish  churchyard  and  read- 
ing their  own  burial  service  over  the 
graves  of  deceased  members  of  their 
congregations. 

Mb.  EVELYN  ASHLEY  said,  he  had 
never  addressed  the  House  on  this  ques- 
tion before  ;  one  reason  being  that  there 
was  nothing  new  to  say,  the  other  being 
that  the  matter  had  now  passed  away 
from  the  region  of  argument  to  that  of 
mere  pride  and  prejudice.  When  they 
were  attacked  for  not  wishing  to  com- 
promise they  were  just  simply  being 
attacked  for  being  logical  and  consistent. 
There  could  be  no  compromise  in  this 
matter,  for  it  was  impossible  to  divide  a 
principle.  If  the  principle  entertained 
by  himself  and  others  was  correct,  that 
everybody  had  a  right  to  interment  in 
the  churchyard,  they  could  not  consist- 
ently compromise  the  matter  by  retreat- 
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ing  from  the  position  they  held — that  the 
right  of  using  their  own  ceremonies 
must  also  be  conceded  to  those  who 
were  by  the  law  of  nature  compelled  to 
come  to  tiie  churchyard  sooner  or  later. 
There  were  only  two  compromises  which 
he  could  suggest  as  meeting  the  point 
at  issue.  One  would  be  a  Bill  to  dis- 
pense Dissenters  from  the  necessity  of 
dying.  No  doubt,  that  would  be  very 
satisfactory  to  the  Dissenters,  but^he  was 
afraid  it  would  be  ultra  vires.  But  if 
they  could  not  relieve  Nonconformists 
from  paying  the  debt  of  nature  they 
might,  perhaps,  relieve  everybody  from 
the  necessity  of  being  buried,  by  a  Bill 
providing  that  they  should  all  be  cre- 
mated. Perhaps  some  hon.  Members 
opposite  would  propose  this.  But,  se- 
riously, he  deprecated  these  frequent  dis- 
cussions, because  they  were  painful  and 
often  very  mischievous.  The  Bills  of 
this  character  which  were  brought  in 
were  trying  to  evade  the  question,  not 
to  settle  it,  and  he  condemned  more 
than  any  other  the  Bill  then  before  them 
as  being  the  worst  that  had  as  yet  been 
proposed,  and  as  one  that  sought  to 
settle  the  difficulty  by  aggravating  it. 
The  promoters  of  this  measure  were  not 
content  with  perpetuating  distinctions  at 
the  grave  side.  They  would  maintain 
them  long  after  the  grave  was  closed, 
and  even  the  generation  had  passed 
away.  In  Ireland  Homan  Catholics  and 
Protestants  were  buried  side  by  side 
by  the  ministers  of  their  own  denomi- 
nations without  any  difficulty  arising, 
and  why  should  not  the  same  thing  be 
done  in  England?  He  hoped  before 
many  years  were  over  this  question 
would  be  settled  on  the  only  basis — 
namely,  that  of  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and 
learned  Friend  the  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire. If  this  became  a  hustings'  ques- 
tion, he,  for  one,  would  not  fear  the 
result. 

Mr.  NEWDEGATE  :  I  regret  most 
sincerely  that  the  hon.  Member  for  Berk- 
shire (Mr.  Walter)  is  about  to  oppose 
the  Bill,  and  that,  as  it  appears  to  me, 
his  opposition  is  based  upon  most  into- 
lerant grounds.  I  have  served  with  him 
for  many  years  in  this  House,  and  have 
known  him,  I  may  say,  from  boyhood ; 
I  sincerely  regret  that  he  should  have 
uttered  it,  for  I  cannot  conceive  of  a 
more  intolerant  speech  than  his,  unless 
it  be  the  speech  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne 
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Morgan).     It  is  my  intention  to  vote  for 
the  second  reading  of  the  Bill  on  the 
same  ground  that  I  most  anxiously  sup- 
ported the  Cemeteries  Act — beeauee  the 
Bill  proposes  in  nothing  to  violate  the 
common-law  right  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land,  as  a  denomination,   but,    on  the 
contrary,    recognizes  that  common- law 
right.     Every  parishioner  has    a   right 
to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard,  if  he  be 
a  Churchman,  or  one  who  respects  the 
Services  of   the  Church    of   England. 
Parishioners  have  no  right  in  the  church- 
yard, except  as  the  yard  of  the  church 
belonging  to  the  denomination  called 
members  of  the  Church  of  England.    To 
say  they  have  no  other  right  whatever, 
and  never  had  any  right,  that  is  a  bold 
assertion,  which  is  only  a  half  truth ; 
but  to  assert  that  everyone  has  a  riffht 
amounts  to  a  statement  absolutely  false, 
for  I  deny  that  any  man  has  any  right 
whatever  by  common  law  to  interment 
in  the  churchyard,  according  to  any  other 
ceremonies  or  rites  than  those   of  the 
Church  of  England.    It  is  the  perform- 
ance of  those  ceremonies  and  tliose  rites 
which  constitute  the  common-law  proof, 
and  recognition,  of  the  title.  With  regard 
to  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the  Services 
of  the  Church  of  England,  I  must  say, 
for  my  part,  that  I  value  the  Burial  Ser- 
vice for  its  tolerance.     The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Berkshire  said  that  he  met  his 
own  clergyman    one  day,   and   wished 
him  joy  of  having  to  read  that  Service 
over  a  neighbour,  of  whose  past  life  nei- 
ther approved — and  that  the  dersymany 
who  seems  to  have  had  but  little  £arity, 
expressed  his  difficulty   in  perfonning 
the  Service  in  such  a  case.    This  is  the 
very  kind  of  intoleranee  that  I  detest, 
because  what  is  the  substance  and  the 
tenour  of  the  Burial  Service  ?    Is  it  sot 
the  expression  of  a  fervent  hope  that 
Almighty  God  has  pardoned  the  sins  of 
the    departed,    and   received  him  into 
eternal  rest  ?    I    c€uinot    help    saying 
that    a    clergyman    who    hesitates    to 
read  the  Burial  Service  in  a  case  where 
no  objection  is   made   on    the  part  of 
the    friends  of   the    deceased  is    open 
to  the  charge  of  a  presumptuous  into- 
lerance which  is  unworthy  of  civiliza- 
tion.    I  repeat  that  I  value  the  Services 
of  the  Church  of  Englan^i  but  still  I 
would  not  force  them  upon  anyone  who 
has  a  conscientious  objection  to  them. 
I  would  do  my  utmost  to  respect  the 
conscientious  feelings  of  all  persons  who 
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entertain  such  objections,  however  much 
mistaken  I  may  think  them.    Therefore, 
I  would  make  provision  to  meet  their 
difficulty,  and  that  is  done  in  the  present 
Bill  without  invalidating  the  common - 
law  right  with   regard   to  the   church- 
yards. I  honour  the  feeling  which  makes 
a  man  wish  to  be  buried  near  the  old 
church  of  his  parish.      vVhen  I  say  that 
I  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
moved   by   the   hon.  Member    opposite 
(Mr.   Monk),   because   he   respects  the 
feeling  to  which  I   have  just  referred, 
and  proposes  to  give  effect  to  it,  without 
violating  the  common-law  right  and  title 
of  the  Church  of  England,  as  a  denomi- 
nation, I  put  it  simply  as  a  civil  matter, 
and  maintain  that  we  have  no  right  or 
title  by  use  and  custom  to  the  church- 
yards capable  of  proof,  except  through 
the  condition    that  the  Service  of  tne 
Church  shall  be  performed  there.     That 
is  the  necessary  proof  of  our  right.     The 
vice  of  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for    Denbighshire    is   that   it 
strikes  at  the  very  root  of  the  common- 
law  title  of  the  Church ;   it  would  dis- 
possess the  majority  in  order  to  benefit 
the  minority;    whereas  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk) 
suggests  a  plan  whereby  we  may  pre- 
serve the  title  of  the  Church  as  a  deno- 
mination, while  respecting  the  conscien- 
tious feelings  of  those  who,  though  they 
have  separated  from   the  Church,  still 
feel  a  veneration  for  her.     The  Bill  may 
need  alteration  in  Committee  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  it  is  a  step  in  the  right 
direction.     The  hon.  and  learned  Mem- 
ber for  Denbighshire  said  he  hated  the 
Cemeteries  Act.    Well,  I  differ  from  him 
totally  on  this,  for  I  laboured  in  support 
of  the  passing  of  that  Act,  and  I  think  of 
all  measures  it  is  one  of  the  most  tole- 
rant.    I  worked  in  order  to  obtain  the 
passing  of  the  Cemeteries  Act,  and  I  saw 
it  passed  into  law.     It  is  an  Act  which 
respects  the  feelings   of  everyone — -the 
feelings  of  Nonconformists  not  less  than 
those  of  members  of  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land.    That  was  a  thoroughly  tolerant 
measure,  and  I  am  sorry  that  the  speech 
of  the   hon.    and   learned  Member  for 
Denbighshire  distinctly  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  this   agitation  towards  intole- 
rance.    I  detest  intolerance.     There  is 
no  greater  intolerance  than  an  attempt 
to  invade  the  civil  rights  of  a  great  de- 
nomination,  simply  because  it   cannot, 
oousietently  with  security  of  the  poeaes- 


sion  of  the  trust  property  it  holds,  accom- 
modate itself  to  eveiy  suggested  means 
for  satisfying  the  scruples  of  others  who 
form  no  part  of  that  denomination.  The 
Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester 
is  a  tolerant  measure ;  it  may  need 
amendment  in  detail,  but  its  principle 
recognizes  the  dignity,  which  ought 
always  to  be  considered,  as  attached  to 
every  question  which  affects  the  religious 
feelings  of  the  people.  I  shall  certainly 
vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 

Mb.  HIBBERT  said,  he  had,  as  a 
Churchman,  always  supported  the  pro- 
posal of  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend  the 
Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan)  ;  at  the  same  time,  not  desiring 
to  offend  the  feelings  of  Churchmen  on 
this  question,  he  would  not  use  strong 
language,  but  when  he  looked  at  the  Bill 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  (Mr. 
Monk),  he  was  bound  to  say  that  it  was 
neither  a  compromise,  nor  would  it  lead 
to  a  settlement  of  the  question.  In  the 
first  place,  it  was  merely  a  permissive 
Bill,  capable  of  being  worked  only  in  a 
limited  number  of  parishes,  for  there 
were  hundreds,  he  might  say  thousands, 
of  small  parishes  in  the  country  where 
landowner  was  likely  to  be  found 
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willing  or  able  to  give  land  in  the  way 
indicated  by  that  Bill.  The  measure 
was,  therefore,  no  answer  to  the  demand 
of  the  Nonconformist  bodies.  In  the 
second  place,  the  Bill  also  seemed  to 
make  a  distinction  between  members  of 
the  Church  of  England  and  members  of 
Nonconformist  bodies,  for  the  latter 
were  to  be  given  a  small  strip  of  land 
adjoining  the  churchyard.  In  the  majo- 
rity of  cases,  the  funerals  of  Nonconfor- 
mists would  have  to  enter  the  gate  and 
pass  through  the  churchyard  in  order  to 
enter  the  unconsecrated  ground  set  apart 
for  them  ;  and  that  being  so,  he  asked 
whether  it  was  not  fighting  for  a  shadow 
to  oppose  the  Bill  of  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  ?  It  was  a  question  admitting  of 
no  compromise,  and  this  House  had  had 
set  before  it  by  the  House  of  Lords  an 
example  of  the  way  in  which  it  would 
be  treated.  Instead  of  finding  fault 
with  Nonconformists  for  wishing  to  be 
buried  in  the  parish  churchyard.  Church- 
men ought  rather  to  be  pleased  that  they 
were  ready  to  give  up  their  conscientious 
objections  and  allow  their  dead  to  be  in- 
terred there.  After  all,  what  was  that 
rite  of  consecration  ?  Some  Bishops  said 
it  was  one  thing,  and  others  said  it  waa 
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another.  Speaking  as  a  Churchman,  he 
could  not  see  that  there  was  the  least 
difference  in  principle  between  allowing 
the  Nonconformists  to  g^  to  a  piece  of 
ground  to  be  added  to  the  churchyard 
under  a  Bill  of  that  kind  and  giving 
them  access  to  the  burial  places  now  sur- 
rounding their  parish  churches.  The 
present  Bill  would  not  settle  that  ques- 
tion, and  therefore  he  must  vote  against 
it.  He  thought  the  Government,  in 
whose  hands  the  question  had  been  left 
for  the  last  few  Sessions,  should  give 
the  House  their  views  on  it. 

Mh.  BERESFORD  hope  said,  the 
impression  which  that  debate  had  given 
him  all  throughout  was  that  on  the  other 
side  there  had  been  singular  weakness. 
He  did  not  mean  weakness  of  language, 
for  he  had  never  known  so  much  un- 
mitigated use  of  strong  adjectives  as  had 
been  indulged  in  by  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr.  Osborne 
Morgan),  who  had  uttered  the  adjective 
<<  miserable"  half-a-dozen  times  in  as 
many  consecutive  sentences.  What 
was  all  that  fume  and  fret  about? 
They  were  simply  asked  to  pass  a 
Bill  which  would  allow  a  man  to  make 
an  innocent  use  of  his  own  property 
for  the  chance  of  other  people  liking 
to  avail  themselves  of  lus  gift.  If  it 
had  been  intended  to  compel  landlords 
to  give  land  for  the  burial  of  Dissenters, 
or  to  send  the  parish  constable  to  seize 
the  corpse  of  a  Nonconformist  and  carry 
it,  t^i  et  armis,  and  the  living  minister  too» 
to  the  graveyard,  and  to  compel  the 
minister  to  use  the  Church  Service  there, 
the  vehemence  with  which  the  Bill  had 
been  opposed  could  hardly  have  been 
exceeded.  It  had  even  been  made  a 
complaint  against  it  that  it  was  not  a 
Party  measure,  because  it  was  backed 
by  Members  on  both  sides  of  the  House. 
Surely  a  question  about  the  burial  of 
the  dead  was  one  into  which  no  feelings 
but  those  of  religion,  humanity,  and 
order  should  enter ;  and  yet  it  was  now 
made  a  matter  depending  on  this  or  that 
side  of  the  House.  Why  was  the  Bill 
to  be  rejected  because  it  had  the  singular 
good  fortune  to  be  supported  by  hon. 
Members  sitting  on  both  sides?  He 
might  himself  have  used  that  argu- 
ment a  week  ago,  but  he  should  have 
scorned  to  do  so.  He  left  the  other  side 
to  do  that,  and  he  congratulated  them 
on  the  true  Liberalism  of  their  senti- 
ments.    This  was  a  purely  permissive 
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Bill.  The  Church  was  an  established 
one,  and  it  accordingly  existed  under  re- 
gulation. The  duties  of  the  clergy  were 
more  or  less  regulated  by  Statute ;  the 
churchyards  were  regulated  by  Statute. 
There  were  certain  limitations  on  those 
churchyards.  That  Bill  merely  propoaed 
to  relax  those  limitations  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  whole  community.  On  the 
one  hand,  they  had  men  willing  and  able 
to  give  the  land,  and  on  the  other,  eccle- 
siastical authorities  were  willing  and 
able  to  second  them  in  their  intention, 
which  was  only  impeded  by  the  limita- 
tions of  a  very  recent  Statute.  Why  not 
let  the  Bill  be  read  the  second  time? 
Why  not  indulge  those  who  desired  to 
help  in  appeasing  the  burials'  agitation 
in  the  hope  that  something  might  now 
be  done  ?  Why  not  reserve  to  them- 
selves in  grim  silence  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  ^at  Bill  prove  a  failure  in  its 
working  hereafter  ?  That  would  be  com- 
mon sense.  But  hon.  Gentlemen  oppo- 
site showed  that  they  were  nursing  the 
question  up  for  the  hustings.  The  posi- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
for  Denbighshire  reminded  him  fMr. 
Beresford  Hope)  of  the  old  story  of  the 
squire  who  asKed  a  friend  out  to  shoot 
with  him.  The  snipe  rose,  up  went  the 
friend's  g^n,  and  down  went  the  snipe. 
"  Good  heavens ! "  exclaimed  the  squire, 
*  *  what  have  you  done  ?  You  have  spoilt 
my  sport — you  have  killed  my  snipe  !  " 
The  burials  Question  was  the  snipe  of 
the  other  side,  and  especially  of  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Denbighshire. 
If  it  were  settled,  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  would,  no  doubt»  be  tree  to  de- 
vote his  learning,  ability,  and  industry 
to  those  fi^eneral  questions  which  he 
was  so  well  able  to  handle,  but  his  snipe 
would  be  killed.  Where,  then,  would 
be  the  Dissenting  clergy  of  the  moun- 
tains, of  old  Wales?  He  asked  the 
House  to  rise  above  Party  and  do  a 
generous  thing  by  assenting  to  a  Bill 
which  might  do  some  good,  and  cer- 
tainly could  do  no  harm.  It  would  at 
least  be  an  innocent  Act  on  the  Statute 
Book — a  good  deal  more  than  could  be 
said  for  a  great  many  other  portions  of 
their  legislation. 

Mr.  RICHARD :  I  have  so  frequently 
spoken  here  on  this  Burials  Question, 
and  the  objections  to  the  present  Bill 
have  been  so  well  stated  by  previous 
speakers,  that  it  will  not  be  necessary 
for  me  .to  trespass  on  the  attention  of 
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tlie  House  for  more  than  a  few  minutes. 
I  was  rather  glad  to  hear  the  protest  of 
the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the 
University  of  Cambridge  (Mr.  Beresford 
Hope)  against  the  use  of  strong  lan- 
guage. I  hope  he  will  take  the  lesson 
home  to  himself;  for,  of  all  those  who 
take  part  in  these  discussions,  no  one 
employs  such  energetic  and  emphatic 
epithets  as  he  does.  I  am  quite  at  a 
loss  to  understand  what  could  have 
prompted  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  to  bring  for- 
ward this  Bill,  and  to  press  it  forward 
against  the  declared  wishes  of  those  more 
immediately  concerned,  and  against  the 
earnest  remonstrances  of  his  own  political 
Friends.  He  declares  himself  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Denbighshire  (Mr. 
Osborne  Morgan),  and  has,  in  fact,  con- 
stantly and  consistently  voted  for  it  for 
seven  successive  Sessions  of  Parliament. 
But  now  that  the  principle  of  that  Bill 
has  been  affirmed  by  a  considerable  ma- 
jority of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  would 
have  been  affirmed  in  this  House  last 
week  if  the  opponents  of  the  Bill  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hertford  (Mr.  Balfour) 
had  not  been  afraid  of  submitting  to  the 
test  of  a  vote,  when  everything  is  thus 
so  well  proceeding  in  the  direction  which 
the  whole  Libercd  Party  desires,  my  hon. 
Friend  comes  and  trails  his  little  red- 
herring  across  our  path.  This  Bill  is  not 
only  utterly  inadequate  as  a  settlement 
of  the  question,  but  it  is  in  direct  con- 
travention of  the  essential  principle  of 
the  Bill  of  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend ; 
for  whereas  the  latter  seeks  to  remove 
the  disabilities  under  which  the  Non- 
conformists now  labour,  this  Bill  dis- 
tinctly, and  even  offensively,  perpetuates 
them  by  still  excluding  Dissenters  from 
being  buried  in  consecrated  ground, 
even  though  it  be  within  the  same  walls 
as  the  other.  I  am  quite  sure  it  was  not 
the  intention  of  my  hon.  Friend  to  put 
an  affront  upon  the  Nonconformists  ; 
but  the  effect  of  his  Bill  will  undoubt- 
edly be  to  place  them  in  a  most  invidious 
and  humiliating  position  by  banishing 
them  from  the  common  resting-place  of 
their  fellow-parishioners,  as  though  they 
were  something  common  and  unclean, 
and  relegating  them  to.  a  spot  which 
would,  no  doubt,  come  to  be  called  the 
Dissenters'  comer.  Of  course,  in  thou- 
sands of  parishes  it  would  be  wholly  in- 
operative,   for  there    are  thousands  of 


churchyards  in  the  rural  districts  which 
would  require  no  enlargement  and 
would  receive  no  enlargement;  while, 
as  respects  the  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  Dissenting  families  whose 
relatives  are  already  buried  in  church- 
yards, it  would  either  oblige  them  to  be 
separated  in  death  from  their  nearest 
and  dearest  kindred,  or  submit,  as  now, 
to  be  buried  as  members  of  the  Church 
of  England.  Then,  as  has  already  been 
remarked,  it  would  introduce  into  our 
churchyards  the  offensive  distinction  be- 
tween consecrated  and  unconsecrated 
ground.  I  am  glad  to  see  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Home  Secretary  in  his 
place,  foe  I  remember  when,  10  years 
ago,  I  had  the  hbnour  of  sitting  on  the 
same  Committee  with  him  upstairs — 
the  Committee  to  which  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member 
for  Denbighshire  was  referred — he  ex- 
pressed with  gpreat  emphasis  his  disap- 
proval of  this  distinction  as  it  exists  in 
our  cemeteries.  With  regard  to  conse- 
cration, I  think  I  can  explain  the  views 
of  Nonconformists  in  a  sentence.  A  great 
Christian  teacher  in  the  Primitive  Church 
was  asked  his  opinion  in  a  case  of  con- 
science, as  to  whether  Christian  converts 
might  eat  of  meat  that  had  been  offered 
to  idols.  His  answer  was — **  Certainly 
you  may,  if  you  have  no  scruple  about 
the  matter  yourselves,  for,"  he  added, 
*'  an  idol  is  nothing  at  all."  I  do  not 
wish  to  say  anything  offensive  to  the 
feelings  of  hon.  Gentlemen  opposite ; 
if  they  attach  anv  significance  or  sacred- 
ness  to  the  act  of  consecration,  I  entirely 
respect  their  feelings;  but  to  us  Non- 
conformists consecration  **  is  nothing  at 
all. "  We  have  not  the  smallest  obj  ection 
to  be  buried  in  what  is  called  conse- 
crated ground;  for,  in  fact,  the  whole 
purpose  and  design  of  the  Bill  of  my 
hon.  and  learned  Friend  the  Member  for 
Denbighshire  is  to  secure  permission  for 
us  to  bury  our  dead  in  consecrated  ground 
with  such  forms  and  rites  as  are  in  har- 
mony with  our  feelings.  This  insistance 
upon  keeping  a  distinction  between 
Churchmen  and  Dissenters  in  death  be- 
tokens a  state  of  mind  which  is  to  me 
absolutely  inexplicable.  Some  time  ago 
we  had  a  declaration  circulated  amongst 
us  signed  by  a  considerable  number  of 
noblemen,  gentlemen,  and  clergymen — 
I  observed,  indeed,  that  nearly  one-half 
of  them  were  clergymen — in  which  they 
said  in  effect  that,  having  given  bits  of 
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ground  for  purposes  of  interment,  if  they 
had  thought  it   possible  that  the  time 
would  ever  oome  when  the  ground  so 
given  would  be  profaned  by  the  foot  of 
any  Christian  minister  except  one  epis- 
copally  ordained,  or  when  the  air  float- 
ing above  it  would  vibrate  to  the  voice 
of  prayer  and  praise  ^m  any  but  sacer- 
dotal lips,  they  would  never  have  given 
those  bits  of  gpround  at  all.    I  sometimes 
wonder  what  such  people  think  of  the 
life  to  come.     I  suppose  they  will  insist 
upon    having    a  corner  of  Heaven  to 
themselves,  free  from  the  intrusion  of 
all  vulgar  Dissenters,  railed  off,  as  my 
hon.  Friend  proposes  to  do  with  the 
churchyards,  by  boundaries  of.  stone  or 
iron,   where  they  could  sit  in  solitary 
grandeur,   singing   their    own  psahns, 
presided  over  by  their  own  Archbishops 
and  Bishops  in  lawn  sleeves.     My  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Gloucester  admits 
that  his  Bill,  even  if  passed  into  law, 
would  not  settle  the  question.     But  the 
settlement  of  the  question  once  for  all  is 
surely    what    everybody    must    desire. 
Does  he  think  it  would  be  wise  to  try  to 
patch  up  the  difficulty  by  a  small  mea- 
sure of  thisjsort,  leaving  the  grievance 
complained  of  practically  unredressed, 
and  rendering  further  agitation  neces- 
sary for  its  removal  ?     For  this  reason, 
if  for  no  other,  I  would  oppose  the  Bill, 
because  it  leaves  open  a  question  which 
breeds  so  much  irritation  and  animosity. 
Mb.  J.  G.  HUBBAED  said,  that  some 
hon.  Gentlemen  opposite  professed  to  be 
the  friends  of  religious  liberty,  yet  they 
seemed  to  think  that  religious  equality 
ought  to  be  secured  only  for  those  who 
were  dissentients  from  the  Established 
Church;  but  he  wished  to  uphold  the 
right  of  Churchmen  to  religious  liberty. 
As  Churchmen,  they  had  a  religious  system 
of  their  own,  and  they  had  a  right  to  prac- 
tise their  own  religion  and  their  own  cere- 
monial according  to  the  laws  of  their  own 
Church.     The  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  for  Denbighshire  con- 
flicted with  their  religious  convictions, 
and  impaired  the  security  of  the  reli- 
gious system  to  which  they  were  at- 
tached.     He    admitted    that  this  Bill 
would  not  settle  the  question ;    but  why 
would  it  not  settle  it?     Because  the 
question    was  really  one   of   religious 
equality — of  the  Disestablishment  of  the 
Church  with  all  its  consequences — and 
everybody    must  know    that    the    Bill 
would  not  settle  that.     Still,  to  what- 
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ever  degree  the  Bill  might  operate,  it 
must  have  the  effect  of  mitigating  the 
difficulty  of  the  present  position.       He 
could  not  understand,  indeed,  why  the 
hon.  and  learned-  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire should  have  become  so   exceed- 
ingly infuriated  against  this  very  harm- 
less measure,  unless  it  was  because  he 
thought  it  would  out  away  the  position 
whi^  he  held  in  the  House ;  but  he  did 
not  believe  it  would  have  that  effect,  for 
so  long  as  there  was  a  Church  in  this 
free  country  there  would  be  always  some 
agitation,   and  he  did  not  r^^t   the 
wholesome  exercise  of  it.     The  hon.  and 
learned  Member  contended   that  every 
parishioner  had  the  right  to  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard,  and  with  the  cere- 
monial of  the  religious  body  to  which 
he  belonged.      [Mr.  Osbornb  Moroak  : 
I   said   1^  ought   to  have  the  right.] 
Every  parishioner  had  a  right  to  join 
in  the  services  of  the  parish  church  ;  but 
if  he  chose  to  join  any  one  of  the  161 
sects  which  existed  in  this  country,  it 
surely  would  not  be  contended  that  he 
had  the  right  to  worship  in  the  parish 
church  with  the  ceremonial  of  the  sece- 
ders  he  had  joined  ?  If  such  a  right  were 
allowed  and  exercised,  utter  confusion 
and  chaos   would-  be  the  result.      He 
maintained  that  the    arguments  which 
would  disestablish  the  churchyards  would 
logically  disestablish  the  Church.     This 
consequence  was  denied  as  improbable, 
and  he  concurred  in  that  opinion,  for 
mankind  were  not  logical ;  but  they,  as 
legislators   and    statesmen,   should    be 
logical,  and  not  yield  to  arguments  which 
would  carry  them  on  to  measures  which 
they  now  repudiated.     They  could  not 
separate  the  church  from  the  churchyard. 
Together    they  made    the    portion    of 
the  parish  which  had  been  placed  in  the 
custody  of  the  clergyman.     No  doubt  it 
belonged  to  the  nation,  but  it  was  to  the 
nation  in  its  religious  character.  Church- 
men had  great  respect  for  their  conse- 
crated buildings  and  consecrated  grounds. 
They  looked    upon    the    dead    in    the 
churchyards  as  lying  there  till  the  Day 
of  Resurrection,  and  they  naturally  ob- 
jected  to    throwing  open    either  theur 
churches  or  their  churchyards  to  those 
who  disbelieved  the  Resurrection,  and 
who  would  do  in  their  churchyards  what 
was  done  the  other  day  at  Berlin.  There, 
not  long  ago,  the  body  of  a  Socialist 
was  accompanied  to  the  grave  by  10,U00 
people,  and  was  interred  in  a  cemetery 
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of  the  Free  Congi-egation,  over  the  portals 
of  which  was  the  inscription — **  There 
is  no  hereafter,  and  no  meeting  again.'' 
He  asked  that  Christians  should  not  be 
exposed  to  the  indignity  which  they 
would  suffer,  if  all  persons,  whether  be- 
lievers or  unbelievers,  had  unrestrained 
freedom  of  access  to  their  consecrated 
churchyards.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Clackmannanshire 
(Mr.  Adam),  who  made  a  kind  of  politi- 
cal progress  last  summer  in  the  Northern 
counties  of  Scotland,  whilst  informing 
his  countrymen  of  the  many  enormities 
of  the  Burial  Laws  of  England,  said — 

"  Though  you  may  be  loth  to  believe  such  a 
very  shocking  thing,  it  is  the  case  that  in  Eng- 
lish churchyardB  burials  are  refused  to  those 
not  of  the  same  denominations  as  the  Church  of 
England." 

He  was  surprised  that  the  political  con- 
ductor of  the  Party  opposite  should  give 
such  inaccurate  information  to  the  highly 
intelligent  and  educated  people  of  Soot- 
land.  He  took  the  opportunity  of  writ- 
ing to  The  Scotsman,  to  explain  that  the 
English  burial  law  did  nothing  of  the 
kind.  The  law  of  England  enjoined 
Christian  burial  to  every  Christian,  what- 
ever his  denomination.  If  any  diffi- 
culty was  raised  on  the  subject  it  was 
by  the  friends  of  the  deceased,  for  the 
Church,  in  her  charity,  asked  no  ques- 
tions and  withheld  the  Service  prepared 
for  the  burial  of  departed  Christians 
only  where  the  departed  had  not  been 
christened.  This  erroneous  exposition 
of  the  Burials  Law  by  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  (Mr.  Adam)  was  accompanied 
by  his  declared  adoption,  in  the  name  of 
the  Liberal  Party,  of  the  hon.and  learned 
Member  for  Denbighshire's  (Mr.Osborne 
Morgan's)  Burials  Bill — a  declaration  the 
more  ominous  when  they  knew  that  the 
Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
was  admitted  to  be  the  first  step  towards 
the  acquirement  of  religious  equality,  to 
be  evidenced  in  the  Disestablishment  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  to  be  fol- 
lowed, when  quite  prepared,  by  the  Dis- 
establishment of  the  Church  of  England. 
Such  was  the  programme,  to  the  overture 
of  which,  in  the -Burials  Bill,  the  Liberal 
Party  were  invited  through  the  lips  of 
the  Liberal  Whip.  It  might  be  useful 
to  have  some  sensational  rallying  cry ; 
but  he  trusted  the  great  Liberal  Party 
might  find  some  nobler,  some  more  pa- 
triotic and  generous  object  for  which  to 
unite,  than  an  attack  on  that  Constitu- 


tion, to  which  they  owed,  in  its  growth  of 
centuries,  not  only  their  power  and  their 
wealth,  but  their  religion  and  freedom  as 
a  people. 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City 
of  London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard)  seemed 
to  suppose  that  the  right  hon.  Member 
for  Clackmannanshire  (Mr.  Adam)  made 
a  most  extraordinary  statement  when  he 
asserted  that,  according  to  the  present 
Burial  Laws  of  Engird,  a  clergyman 
might,  and  sometimes  did,  refuse  to 
bury  persons  who  considered  themselves 
and  were  supposed  to  be  Christians. 

Mh.  J,  G.  HUBBARD  said,  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Clackmannanshire  did 
not  speak  about  what  an  individual 
could  do,  but  the  law. 

Mb.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  it  ap- 
peared to  him  that,  according  to  the  law, 
an  incumbent  had  the  right  to  refuse 
burial  to  persons  who  were  unbaptized. 

Mr.  J.  G.  HUBBARD  said,  the  words 
used  by  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Clackmannanshire  were  that  burial  could 
be  ''refused  to  those  who  were  not  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  Church  of 
England." 

Mr.  W.  E.  FORSTER  said,  he  did 
not  suppose  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
really  wished  to  dwell  upon  that  mode 
of  putting  the  case.  What  the  right 
hon.  Member  for  Clackmannanshire 
doubtless  meant  to  say  was  that  burial 
could  be  refused  to  unbaptized  persons. 
Such  a  statement  appeared  to  him  to  be 
strictly  true,  and,  no  doubt,  any  Scotch- 
man would  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
such  a  law  existed  in  this  country. 
Another  statement  was  that  if  the  parish 
graveyard  was  thrown  open  to  Dissenters 
it  was  a  necessary  and  logical  conse- 
quence that  the  Dissenters  would  ac- 
quire the  same  right  over  the  churches. 
This  was  an  argument  which  the  de- 
fenders of  the  Church  ought  to  be 
wiser  than  to  use,  for  it  might  be  used 
against  the  Church  hereafter.  He 
was  himself  surprised  at  the  persist- 
ency with  which  that  argument  was 
raised,  and  that  it  should  not  be  ad- 
mitted, after  all,  that  there  was  some 
difference  between  the  freedom  which 
it  was  possible  to  exercise  in  regard 
to  a  place  of  worship  and  a  place 
of  sepulchre.  The  question  had  been 
debated  as  if  it  was  not  going  to 
be  settled  soon,  whereas  everyone 
knew    that  nt    must    be  settled    w&ry 
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soon,  and  that  that  settlement  would 
proceed  on  the  lines  of  what  the  House 
of  Lords  had  already  agreed  to,  and 
what  there  was  every  reason  to  believe 
the  gpreat  dignitaries  of  the  Church  had 
also  agreed  to.  The  question  would 
never  be  satisfactorily  settled  until  a 
clergyman  was  prevented  from  refusing 
the  right  of  burial  to  anyone  with  such 
services  as  accorded  with  the  convictions 
which  the  person  had  entertained  during 
life.  Such  a  settlement  would  come,  if 
not  before  the  next  General  Election, 
certainly  immediately  after  it.  He  hoped 
the  hon.  Member  for  Gloucester  TMr. 
Monk)  would  consider  the  course  which 
the  debate  had  t€Lken,  and  withdraw  his 
Bill.  The  hon.  Member,  he  was  sure, 
had  brought  forward  this  Bill  believing 
it  would  do  some  good  and  no  harm, 
while  it  would  tend  to  remove  unplea- 
santness in  some  places,  and  that,  at 
any  rate,  it  was  not  a  foe  to  the  BiU  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire, which  he  himself  supported ; 
but  he  (Mr.  W.  E.  Forster)  thought 
what  had  been  said  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  would  tend  to  show  him  that 
such  was  not  the  case,  and  that  the  pro- 
posal was  really  in  direct  opposition  to 
some  of  the  fundamental  principles  of 
the  measure  his  hon.  Friend  sup- 
ported. The  objections  to  the  pre- 
sent law  were  based  on  both  right  and 
feeling.  The  Dissenters  considered  that 
they  had  a  right  to  burial  in  the  church- 
yards, and  that  that  right  carried  with 
it  the  right  to  be  buried  with  their  own 
services.  As  a  matter  of  feeling,  Dis- 
senters thought  they  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  rest  alongside  of  their  Church  rela- 
tions. To  neither  of  these  claims  did 
this  Bill  offer  any  respect ;  indeed, 
the  hon.  Member  must  be  convinced, 
from  the  arguments  by  which  his  Bill 
had  been  supported  from  the  other  side, 
that  it  was  opposed  to  the  principles 
which  he  himself  had  at  other  times  ad- 
vocated. As  for  the  cemetery  system, 
he  regarded  it  as  a  disgrace  to  a  people 
who  were  supposed  to  desire  Christian 
brotherhood,  and  altogether  the  situa- 
tion was  such  that  he  had  expected  some 
statement  would  be  made  on  behalf  of 
the  Government,  and  was  disappointed 
that  none  had  been  given. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  I  must 
apologize  for  having  been  detained  from 
the  House  by  Public  Business  during 
the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.     I  have, 
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however,  heard  the  speeches  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Merthyr  Tydvil  (Mr. 
Bichard),  and  those  who  followed  him, 
and  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
subject  under  consideration.  I  do  not 
quite  appreciate  the  humiliation  of 
which  he  spoke.  I  do  not  understand 
that  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the 
Church  of  England  feel  any  humiliation 
at  their  friends  being  buried  in  unoon- 
secrated  parts  of  cemeteries ;  nor,  there- 
fore, do  1  believe  that  there  would  not 
be  a  large  majority  of  Dissenters  who 
would  not  to  some  extent  feel  conciliated 
if  ground  were  provided  in  which  they 
could  bury  their  dead  with  their  own 
services.  For  my  part,  however,  I 
never  pass  a  cemetery  anywhere  with- 
out feeling  the  deepest  possible  regret  at 
seeing  that  in  this  Christian  country  we 
are  oblieed  to  have  three  chapels  in 
every  public  burial-gpround.  I  am  not 
ashamed  to  state  that  in  the  House,  and 
should  not  be  elsewhere.  At  the  same 
time,  the  system  has  worked  without 
much  difficulty  so  far,  and  I  believe 
has  received  a  certain  amount  of  general 
acceptance,  and  will,  I  presume,  con- 
tinue. I  do  not  quite  understand,  how- 
ever, why  there  should  not  be  both 
consecrated  and  unconsecrated  g^nnd. 
It  seems  to  be  the  very  height  of  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  to  say  that,  because 
you  do  not  care  to  have  consecrated 
ground  for  burials,  those  who  do  care 
for  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  it. 
And  if  there  is  to  be  consecrated  ground 
in  the  future,  as  well  as  in  the  past, 
there  must,  of  course,  be  a  distinction  be- 
tween the  burial-places  of  those  who 
take  one  view  on  this  point,  and  those 
who  take  the  opposite.  In  that  light, 
the  question  is  in  the  broadest  possible 
way  one  of  religious  freedom.  A  prac- 
tice has,  I  believe,  been  very  long  in 
force  in  a  very  large  section  of  the 
Christian  Church — namely,  that  of  con- 
secrating, not  the  churchyard  itself,  but 
the  graves  ;  and  I  have  never  yet  heard 
of  any  satisfactory  reason  why  this 
should  not  be  done  in  the  churchyards 
of  other  denominations.  Moreover,  I 
am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the 
presence  of  a  Bishop  is  necessary  to 
consecration,  there  being  no  reason 
why  the  ceremony  should  not  be  con- 
ducted by  the  parish  clergyman.  That 
is  allowed  in  the  Church  of  Rome.  All, 
however,  that  I  want  to  enforce  in  con- 
nection  with  this  part  of  the  question 
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is,  that  those  who  say  that  there  is  a 
broad  distinction  between  consecrated 
and  unconsecrated  ground  must,  in 
order  to  avoid  being  guilty  of  religious 
tyranny,  allow  us  to  have  consecrated 
ground,  the  logical  result  being  that  all 
cannot  be  buried  in  the  same  piece  of 
ground.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  conveyed  to  this 
House  an  incorrect  impression  of  the  law 
on  the  subject  of  burial  in  parish  church- 
yards, for  he  stated  that  there  were  cer- 
tain classes  of  persons  who  di£Pered  from 
the  Church  of  England — those  who  are 
iinbaptized,  for  instance — and  who  are 
not  entitled  to  burial  in  a  parish  church- 
yard. That  is  not  so.  The  law,  as  I 
take  it,  says  that  every  person  has  a 
right  to  be  buried  in  the  churchyard  of 
the  parish  in  which  he  has  died ;  and 
only  when  we  come  to  the  question  of 
the  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
reading  the  Service  of  the  Church  over 
the  grave  does  the  law  step  in.  The 
law  says  that  over  unbaptized  persons, 
excommunicated  persons,  and  those  who 
have  laid  violent  hands  on  themselves, 
the  Service  of  the  Church  shall  not  be 
read.  [Mr.  W.  E.  Fokstee  :  There  shall 
be  no  service.]  No  service,  of  course. 
As  for  the  statement  that  those  who 
oppose  the  Nonconformist  demand  fear 
that  to  admit  it  would  be  to  make  way 
for  the  Disestablishment  of  the  Church, 
I  have  never  heard  that  fear  expressed 
by  my  hon.  Friends ;  but  what  I  under- 
stand them  to  say  is,  that  Disestablish- 
ment is  the  avowed  object  of  the  Libera- 
tion Society  in  agitating  the  Burials 
Question.  Of  course,  hon.  Gentlemen  on 
this  side  are  quite  entitled  to  use  the  ar- 
gument in  question  without  being  bound 
to  support  Disestablishment,  should  any 
change  be  made  in  the  Burial  Laws. 
If  any  grievance  at  all  arises  from  the 
present  laws,  it  is  this — and  I  admit  that 
it  is  a  substantial  grievance — that  there 
is  no  power  of  any  kind  or  description 
in  anybody  to  enforce  the  making  of  a 

^  burial-ground  where  one  is  needed.  In 
making  any  change  you  ought  not  to 
provide  simply  for  the  present,  but  also 

'  for  the  future.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
a  very  large  proportion  of  the  church- 
yards scattered  up  and  down  England  will, 
in  the  course  of  perhaps  the  next  10  years, 
be  closed,  and  in  all  the  parishes  with 
which  they  are  connected  the  Bill  of 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Den- 
bighshire (Mr.  Osborne  Morgan)  would 


have  no  effect  whatever.  There  is  an 
instance  of  this  in  Northampton.  There, 
all  the  churchyards  are  closed ;  and 
when  the  people  met,  as  they  were 
bound  to  do,  to  consider  this  state  of 
affairs,  they  decided  to  have  no  burial 
board,  and,  therefore,  to  have  no  burial 
ground  ;  and  the  only  satisfaction  which 
remains  to  the  people  of  Northampton 
lies  in  the  fact  that  there  is  at  that 
place  a  cemetery  which  belongs  to  per- 
sons differing  from  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land. I  think  that  a  state  of  the  law 
which  produces  such  a  result  ought  not 
to  be  allowed  to  exist.  One  outcome 
of  it  is  that  the  Church  of  England  has 
provided  of  its  own  free  gift,  from  time 
to  time,  and  especially  during  the  last 
100  years,  burial-grounds  all  over  the 
country,  or  at  least  in  a  great  number 
of  parishes,  thus  supplying  a  want 
which  the  law  of  England  of  itself  did 
not  supply.  Hon.  Members  opposite 
have  often  alluded  to  the  law  of  Scot- 
land as  entirely  in  their,favoiu-,  and  as  a 
reason  why  we  should  make  a  change  in 
the  present  case ;  but  if  the  law  of  Eng- 
land were  the  same  I  should  be  perfectly 
content.  But  that  is  not  the  case.  In 
Scotland  the  burial-grounds  are  the 
property  of  heritors,  and,  oftener  than 
not,  they  are  away  from  the  church  in- 
stead of  being  near  it.  How  do  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Denbigh- 
shire and  his  Friends  propose  to  pro- 
ceed ?  They  pass  over  the  real  griev- 
ance which  I  have  pointed  out,  and 
proceed  in  a  totally  different  way.  Some 
time  ago  they  were  bound,  like  every- 
body else,  to  pay  church  rates;  but 
these  were  abolished,  even  as  concerned 
churchyards.  At  that  time  they  said — 
*'No,  we  don't  want  the  churchyards, 
and  we  won't  pay  the  rates  for  them." 
But  the  moment  the  latter  part  of  their 
declaration  is  acceded  to  they  come  to 
this  House  and  say  that  now  they  have 
got  rid  of  the  burden  of  paying  rates 
they  must  have  their  rights  in  the 
churchyards  again.  That  is,  I  think, 
proceeding  on  a  wrong  principle.  I  find 
fault  equally  with  all  the  Bills  which 
have  been  brought  before  the  House  on 
this  question,  for  not  one  of  them  pro- 
poses to  provide  a  burial-place  in  every 
part  of  England.  They  all,  in  fact, 
come  to  this — **  Here  is  an  apple.  So 
long  as  there  is  any  apple  left  we  will 
eat  it;  but  we  make  no  provision  for  any 
other  apple  for  the  persons  coming  aftc^ 
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us."  The  first  principle  that  ought  to 
be  dealt  with  in  this  matter  is  that  any 
law  amendinff  the  law  of  burial  should 
enact  that  there  should  be  burial-places  in 
every  part  of  England,  not  necessarily, 
however,  in  every  parish.  No  one  of 
the  half-dozen  Bills  before  the  House 
touched  that  point,  and  for  that  reason 
I  deem  them  all  unsatisfactory.  The 
Bill  presented  by  the  Government  pro- 
ceeded in  that  direction,  for  it  provided 
that  there  should  be  a  burial-ground 
provided  convenient  for  every  person  to 
oe  buried  in.  You  would  find  that, 
starting  from  this  point,  you  could  make 
very  much  better  provision  for  the  in- 
termediate stage  during  which  the  ex- 
isting churchyards  could  be  used  without 
injuring  the  consciences  of  those  who 
are  at  present  interested  in  them.  See 
for  one  moment  what  the  result  of  any 
of  the  Bills  which  we  have  before  us 
would  be !  If  one  of  them  were  passed, 
its  effect  would  be  to  allow  any  religious 
body  but  the  Church  of  England  to 
have  burial-gprounds  where  its  own  re- 
ligious services  might  be  exclusively 
used,  while  the  Church  alone  would  not 
be  allowed  to  provide  at  her  own  ex- 
pense a  burial-ground  exclusively  for 
the  use  of  her  own  people.  That,  I  think, 
would  be  a  grievance,  and  I  cannot 
think  that  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Denbighshire  would 
press  his  demand  to  that  point.  Let  every 
person,  I  say,  be  buried  with  the  ser- 
vices which  he  or  his  friends  like.  That 
would  not,  however,  be  the  case  if  the 
law  said  that  the  Church  of  England,  as 
the  Established  Church  of  the  country, 
were  bound  to  provide  burial-grounds, 
both  consecrated  and  unconsecrated,  for 
everybody.  Surely,  in  altering  the  law 
we  ought  to  consider,  as  far  as  possible, 
the  conscientious  scruples  of  Churchmen 
as  well  as  of  Dissenters  ;  and  though 
you  may  think  them  foolish  you  are 
not  entiUed  to  deny  the  fact  that  those 
conscientious  scruples  exist.  Therefore, 
wo  ought  to  be  as  tender  as  possible 
in  trying  to  get  rid  of  what  they  con- 
sider a  grievance,  instead  of  doing  it  as 
roughly  as  we  can.  For  the  sake  of 
argument,  I  am  not  denying  the  Non- 
conformist grievance ;  but  I  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  say  that  the  House  could  not 
inflict  a  greater  blow  at  the  conscien- 
tious scruples  of  the  Laity  as  well  as 
Clergy  of  the  Church  than  by  carrying 
the  Bill  of  the  hon.  and  learned  Member 
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for  Denbighshire.  Then,  what  aro  we  to 
do  with  the  Bill  of  the  hon.  Member  fi»r 
Gloucester  (Mr.  Monk)  ?  It  certainly  do«*s 
not  meet  my  view.    The  really  important 

Provision  to  which  I  have  just  alluded  as 
eing  desirable  was  embodied  in  the  Gfco- 
vemment  measure  brought  forward  some 
time  ago ;  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  when  it  is  made  the  groundwork  of 
legislation,  as  I  hope  it  will  be,  thero 
will  not  be  so  much  difficulty  in  making 
provision  for  the  intermediate  stage — 
which  will  be  practically  the  only  difE- 
culty — in  the  work  of  giving  a  burial- 
g^und  to  every  part  of  the  country. 
This  Bill  does  not  do  that.  It  is  entirely 
permissive,  and  I  am  rather  surprised 
that  it  should  have  been  treated  so 
seriously  by  hon.  Members  opposite.  I 
do  not  myself  believe  that  it  carries  the 
law  the  least  bit  further  than  it  is  at 
the  present  moment.  I  know  several 
parishes  myself,  and  I  have  a  very 
strong  impression  that  there  are  many 
more,  which,  without  the  assistance  of 
this  Bill,  have  given  for  Nonconformist 
burials  considerable  portions  of  land 
attached  to  the  churchyards.  If,  how- 
ever, the  Bill  did  not  do  very  much 
good,  what  harm  could  it  do  ?  I  cannot 
understand  the  objection  to  that  kind 
of  permissive  legislation,  when  not  the 
slightest  harm  can  be  alleged  a^inst  it. 
If  asked  my  opinion  of  the  Bui,  there 
are  certain  things  in  it  which  I  do  not 
like.  I  should  not  like  to  see  those  little 
bits  cut  off  from  the  churchyards ;  but  I 
cannot  conceive  any  reason  why  people 
who  do  like  them  should  not  be  allowed 
to  have  them.  I  shall  give  my  rote  for 
the  Bill,  for  the  simple  reason  that  it  is 
a  permissive  Bill,  which  enables  persons 
to  do  what  there  is  not  the  sUghtest 
harm  in  doing.  It  will  show  a  feeling 
I  cannot  understand,  if  hon.  Gentlemen 
vote  against  a  measure  which  would,  at 
least,  alleviate  their  grievances.  I  hope 
that  when  a  measure  is  brought  forward 
to  settle  the  whole  question  it  will  lay 
down  the  principle  that  there  should  be 
burial-grounds  in  England  where  all 
persons  should  have  a  right  to  be  buried 
with  their  own  religious  services. 

Mr.  KNATCHBULL  -  HUGESSEN 
said,  he  not  only  disliked  little  strips  of 
unconsecrated  ground  attached  to  their 
old  churchyaras  and  permissive  Bills, 
but  alRO  those  little  nibbling  attempts  to 
deal  with  a  great  question,  which  every- 
body knew  must  shortly  be  settled  in 
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another  manner.  But  there  wad  another 
thing  he  also  disliked,  and  that  was  a 
strong  Ministry  which  admitted  that  there 
was  a  grievance  and  yet  would  vote  for 
a  Bill  which  they  acknowledged  did  not 
deal  with  it,  and  would  not  bring  in  a 
Bill  to  deal  with  it  themselves.  On  both 
sides  of  the  House  there  was  too  great 
a  disposition  to  look  on  this  matter  in  a 
Party  light.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
who  had  just  sat  down  devoted  the 
greater  part  of  his  speech  to  attacking  a 
measure  which  was  not  before  the  House; 
and  then,  with  respect  to  the  Bill  they 
were  discussing,  said  that  he  did  not 
think  it  would  do  any  good,  but  would 
vote  for  it  because  he  thought  it  would 
not  do  any  harm.  To  such  legislation 
he  (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  objected. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member 
for  the  City  of  London  (Mr.  Hubbard) 
claimed  liberty  for  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  but  the  Church  of  England  did 
not  require  liberty,  for  she  claimed  au- 
thority, and  her  demands  for  liberty 
were  quite  of  another  character  from 
those  of  denominations  which  protested 
against  and  existed  in  spite  of  her  au- 
thority. The  true  wisdom  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  not  to  exclude  Noncon- 
formists, but  to  open  her  arms  to  receive 
thom.  With  Infidelity  on  one  side,  and 
the  Church  of  Borne  on  the  other,  the 
real  policy  and  the  safety  of  the  Church 
of  England  was  to  encourage,  and  not 
to  check,  that  feeling  which  led  Non- 
conformists to  wish  their  dead  to  be  laid 
in  the  old  churchyards,  and  to  smooth 
away  rather  than  to  perpetuate  the  points 
of  difference  between  Nonconformists 
and  Churchmen.  He  strongly  opposed 
this  Bill. 

Mr.  MAETEN  said,  that  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Sand- 
wich (Mr.  Knatchbull-Hugessen)  ob- 
jected to  permissive  Bills ;  but  the  Act 
of  1867  was  permissive.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  also  regretted  that  a  strong 
Government  like  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment did  not  bring  in  a  compi-ehensive 
measure  to  deal  with  the  question.  The 
answer  to  that  was  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  brought  forward  such 
a  measure,  and  if  it  had  failed  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  the  attempt  was  an 
honest  one,  and  the  failure  was  through 
no  fault  of  theirs. 

Mb.  monk  regretted  that  his  hon. 
Friends  around  him  had  unanimously 
condemned  the  Bill.    It  was  intended 


to  afford  relief  in  rural  parishes;  but 
after  this  debate,  it  must  be  evident  that 
the  Bill  would  not  g^ve  that  satisfaction 
he  had  expected.  He  was  entirely  in 
the- hands  of  the  House.  He  would  ask 
leave  to  withdraw  the  Bill. 

Mr.  SFEAKEE  said,  there  was  an 
Amendment  before  the  House,  and  the 
Motion  could  not  be  withdrawn  unless 
the  Amendment  were  first  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EENEST  NOEL  said,  he  was 
quite  prepared  to  withdraw  the  Amend- 
ment.    ['*No,  no!"] 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided: — Ayes  129;  Noes 
160:  Majority  31.--(Div.  List,  No.  29.) 

Words  added. 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and 
agreed  to. 

Second  Beading  put  off  for  six  months. 
MOTIONS. 


IIALL-MARKINO    (OOLD   AND   SELVER). 

8elect  Committee  appointed^  "  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating;  to  the  Hall- 
Marking  of  Gold  and  Silver  manufactures." — 
(iS/r  Henry  Jackson.) 

And,  on  March  6,  Committee  nominated  as 
follows : — Mr.  Bates,  Colonel  Blackbukne,  Mr. 
Campbell-Bannerman,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr. 
Our  Ewino,  Mr.  Fresh  field,  Mr.  Goschen, 
Mr.  Hamond,  Mr.  Hankbt,  Sir  Joseph 
M*Kenna,  Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  Mr.  Muntz,  Sir 
Patrick  O'Brien,  Mr.  Onslow,  Mr.  Puleston, 
Sir  Charles  Russell,  Mr.  Talbot,  Mr.  Torr, 
Mr.  Whitwell,  and  Sir  Henry  Jackson  : — 
Power  to  send  for  persons,  papers,  and  records ; 
Five  to  be  the  quorum. 

MEDICAL  ACT   (1858)  AMENDMENT  (NO.    2) 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Medical  Act,  1868,  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Mr.  Arthur  Mills,  Mr.  Chil- 
DERS,  and  Mr.  Goldney. 

^iXlpretented^  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  86.] 

WATCU-CA8ES    (HALL-MARKINQ)  BILL. 

Considered  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

Resolvedy  That  the  Chairman  be  directed  to 
move  the  House,  that  leave  be  given  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  to  amend  the  Law  relating  to  the  Hail- 
Marking  of  Watch-Cases. 

Resolution  reported :  —  Bill  ordered  to  be 
brought  in  by  Sir  Henry  Jackson,  Mr.  Eaton, 
Sir  Andrew  Lusk,  and  Mr.  Torr. 

Bill  presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  87.] 

House  adjourned  at  five  minutes 
before  Six  o'dockt 
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a  hope  that  the  Government  would  keep 
themselves  clear  of  all  the  nonsense  of 
quarantine.  He  fuHj  admitted  that  it 
was  quite  competent  for  a  medical  gen- 
tleman to  express  any  opinion  he  pleased 
on  such  a  suhject ;  hut  he  ventured  to 
think  that  anyone  connected  with  a  Go- 
vernment Department  was  hound  to  oh- 
serve  great  caution,  and  to  use  the  most 
guarded  language  in  dealing  with  such 
a  suhject.  No  douht,  his  ohject  was  to 
discountenance  anything  like  a  panic; 
hut,  at  the  same  time,  he  was  bound  to 
attach  due  importance  to  it.  He  (the 
Earl  of  Carnarvon)  now. repeated  what 
he  had  said  upon  a  former  occasion — that 
he  trusted  that  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment would  take  every  precaution  that 
lay  in  their  power.  He  was  sure,  from 
what  his  nohle  Friend  had  said,  that  he 
considered  it  his  duty  to  adopt  every 
possible  precaution.  In  the  discussion 
which  took  place  last  night  among  the 
medical  authorities  at  the  lecumed  Society 
to  which  he  had  referred,  it  was  pointed 
out  that  our  sanitary  code  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  hut  that  it  had  not  as  yet  been 
brought  into  practical  operation.  Of 
course,  it  was  for  his  noble  Friend  to 
consider  whether  it  was  possible  to  do 
If  this  newspaper  report  was  true, 


THE   PLAGUE  IN  RUSSIA— SAKITAitY 
PRECAUTIONS. 

QUESTION.       OBSERVATIONS. 

The  Eabl  of  CARNAEVON,  in 
asking  a  Question  of  his  noble  Friend 
the  Lord  President,  of  which  he  had 
given  him  private  Notice,  said,  that  at 
the  commencement  of  the  Session  he  had, 
as  their  Lordships  would  remember,  put 
a  Question  to  his  noble  Friend  with  re- 
spect to  the  plague  in  Kussia,  and  re- 
ceived a  reply  stating  what  precautions 
had  been  adopted  by  the  Government  on 
the  subject.  That  morning  he  had  read 
a  startling  announcement  in  the  papers,^ 
to  the  effect  that  the  plague  was  no 
longer  confined  to  the  south-eastern  dis- 
tricts of  Bussia,  but,  by  a  sudden  bound, 
had  made  its  way  to  St.  Petersburg, 
and  that  48  persons  who  were  supposed 
to  have  been  in  contact  with  a  person 
seized  by  it  had  been  interned.  It  would 
be  wrong  to  say  anything  on  the  subject 
which  would  have  a  tendency  to  create 
any  agitation  in  the  public  mind;  but  the 
matter  was  one  of  a  very  serious  charac- 
ter. The  plague  was  of  a  deadly  descrip- 
tion, and  there  was  a  gpreat  difference 
between  its  existence  in  the  province  of 
Astrachan  and  its  making  its  appearance 
in  a  capital,  which  one  might  say  was 
within  a  few  hours'  journey  of  this  coun- 
try. He  was  concerned  to  read  in  the 
papers  to-day  that  in  a  debate  which 
took  place  upon  this  question  in  a  learned 
Society  yesterday — the  Epidemiological 
Society — in  the  course  of  which  a  g^eat 
deal  of  valuable  information  was  given, 
and  in  which  certainly  nothing  was  said 
which  could  create  a  panic,  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  Government  Depart- 
ment seemed  to  attach  so  little  import- 
ance to  the  absence  or  presence  of  the 
disease  in  England  that,  speaking  upon 
this  subject,  he  went  so  far  as  to  express 


so. 

the  danger  was  very  close  at  hand. 
Upon  one  point  all  authorities  seemed 
to  be  agreed,  and  that  was  that  distress, 
poverty,  and  want  of  food  were  condi- 
tions that  were  very  favourable  to  the 
existence  of  the  plague ;  and,  unfortu- 
nately, these  conditions  existed  at  the 
present  time  to  a  higher  degree  than 
had  been  experienced  for  a  very  long 
time.  He  was  sure  that  while  his  noble 
Friend  would  not  give  any  undue  im- 
portance to  any  rumours  on  the  subject 
he  would  regard  the  subject  as  one  de- 
serving the  attention  of  the  Government; 
and  therefore  he  hoped  he  would  take 
every  precaution  that  seemed  desirable 
to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the  plague 
into  this  country. 

The  Duke  of  RICHMOND  and 
GOEDON,  in  reply,  said,  that  no  official 
confirmation  of  the  report  which  had  ap- 
peared in  the  newspapers  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  plague  at  St.  Peters ourg 
had  been  received  by  Her  Majesty's 
Government — ^in  fact,  he  had  received 
no  information  on  the  subject  beyond 
what  his  noble  Friend  possessed.  As 
to  the  speech  to  which  his  noble  Friend 
had  more  particularly  called  attention, 
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as  havinff  been  made  by  a  gentleman 
connected  with  a  Government  Depart- 
ment at  a  meeting  of  the  Epidemologioal 
Society,  he  hoped  he  should  not  be  re- 

farded  as  wanting  in  courtesy  if  he 
eclined  to  endorse  all  the  opinions  of 
that  gentleman — supposing  him  to  have 
been  correctly  reported.  From  the 
statement  of  his  noble  Friend,  that 
gentleman  was  reported,  in  the  first 
place,  to  have  said  that  he  would  not 
object  to  one  or  two  cases  of  plague 
occurring  here  in  order  that  they  might 
be  scientifically  considered.  If  he  had 
been  correctly  reported  then,  in  his  (the 
Dukeof  Eichmond  and  Gordon's)  humble 
opinion,  he  had  much  better  not  have 
said  it — at  any  rate,  he  thought  he  would 
not  find  many  persons  to  agree  with  him. 
His  next  statement  wa^,  that  he  hoped 
the  Government  would  keep  clear  of  the 
nonsense  of  quarantine.  To  that  he 
could  only  say  that  quarantine  in  certain 
cases  was  part  of  the  law  of  this  country; 
and  so  long  as  it  remained  so,  and  he 
continued  to  fill  the  office  of  President 
of  the  Privy  Council,  he  would  see  that 
the  provisions  of  the  law  with  respect  to 
quarantine  were  effectucdly  carried  out. 
Scarcely  a  day  passed  without  the  subject 
of  the  plague  coming  before  him  in  some 
way  or  other ;  and  he  could  assure  his 
noble  Friend  that  the  Government  had 
been  adopting,  and  would  continue  to 
adopt,  all  due  precautions.  He  was  in 
constant  communication  with  the  officers 
of  Customs,  and  he  was  of  opinion 
that  the  powers  already  possessed  by 
the  Privy  Council  were  sufficiently 
strong. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR- 
DESPATCHES. —QUESTION. 

Earl  GEANVILLE  asked.  Whether 
Her  Majesty *s  Government  had  received 
any  further  information  from  South 
Africa  ? 

Eael  CADOGAN,  in  reply,  said,  that 
the  Government  had  received  no  de- 
spatches from  the  seat  of  war  by  the 
A  static f  the  steamer  which  arrived  on 
Wednesday  night;  but  that  she  did  bring 
Government  despatches  from  the  Cape. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  Asiatic 
left  the  Cape  only  two  days  after  the 
steamer  which  brought  the  first  news  of 
the  disaster,  and  had  been  27  days  on  her 
voyage  to  this  country.  Another  steamer 
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left  on  the  4th  instant,  and  the  substance 
of  her  despatches  was  forwarded  by  tele- 
gram from  Madeira  on  Saturday  last,  the 
vessel  itself  might  be  expected  to  arrive 
this  evening.  Another  steamer  left  the 
Cape  on  the  11th,  and  the  Gt)vernment 
hoped  to  receive  telegrams  forwarded 
by  her  from  Madeira  on  Saturday 
next. 


FAIRS  AND  MARKETS  (IRELAND). 
QUESTION.      OBSERVATIONS. 

Viscount  MIDLETON  asked  the 
Lord  President  of  the  Council,  Whether 
it  is  the  intention  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  introduce,  during  the 
present  Session,  a  Bill  for  the  better 
management  of  Fairs  and  Markets  in 
Ireland  ?  The  noble  Viscount  said,  that 
of  late  years  there  had  been  a  consider- 
able increase  in  the  practice  of  holding 
fairs  and  markets  in  small  towns  in  the 
South  and  West  of  Ireland.  Those 
fairs  at  present  created  a  great  deal  of 
inconvenience;  and  if  they  were  pro- 
perly regulated,  it  would  involve  a  cer- 
tain expense  in  making  proper  provision 
for  their  management.  The  result  of 
the  want  of  proper  accommodation  was, 
that  the  fairs  and  markets  were  held  in 
the  high  roads  or  the  main  streets  of  the 
small  towns,  and  that  practice  caused 
great  inconvenience  to  the  community  in 
general.  Some  attempts  had  been  made 
in  both  Houses  of  Parliament  to  legislate 
upon  the  subject,  but  nothing  had  been 
done.  He  hoped  that  some  attempt  would 
be  made  this  year  to  deal  with  this  ques- 
tion, which  was  of  more  importance 
than  their  Lordships  might,  perhaps, 
think. 

The  Duke  of  KICHMOND  and 
GORDON  said,  he  could  corroborate 
the  statement  of  his  noble  Friend,  that 
attempts  had  been  made  in  both  Houses 
of  Parliament  to  de«d  with  this  subject. 
In  the  year  1854,  in  the  year  1857,  in 
the  year  1861,  in  the  year  1862,  and  in 
the  year  1867,  Bills  were  introduced 
either  into  this  or  the  other  House  of 
Parliament  for  the  purpose  of  dealing 
with  that  question ;  and  the  Bill  of  1 857, 
and  that  of  1861,  went  before  a  Select 
Committee.  Moreover,  the  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant of  Ireland  appointed  a  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry  into  the  subject  in  1852, 
and  that  Commission  made  its  Report 
in  1854.     The  only  successful  attempt 
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to  deal  with  the  Bubjet-t  was  by  a  very 
small  Bill,  which  became  law  in  1868, 
enabling  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland 
to  alter  the  legal  times  and  days  for  the 
holding  of  fairs  and  markets.  The  diffi- 
culties in  legislating  on  this  subject 
were  great,  owing  to  the  private  inte- 
rests \^hich  were  affected  by  it,  and  that 
was,  no  doubt,  the  reason  why,  up  to 
the  present  time,  there  had  been  no 
legislation  upon  it.  With  the  amount 
of  Business  tnat  Ser  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment had  in  hand,  it  was  not  intended 
— at  all  events,  at  present— to  bring  in 
a  measure  in  either  House  of  Parlia- 
ment for  dealing  with  this  subject. 


PRIVATE   BILLS. 

standing  Orders  Committee  appointed :  The 
Lords  following,  with  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees, were  named  of  the  Committee : 


D.  Somerset. 
Ld.  Chamberlain. 
M.  Winchester. 
M.  Lansdowne. 
M.  Bath. 

E.  Devon. 
£.  Airlie. 

£.  Camarvon. 
£.  Cadogan. 
E.  Behnore. 
E.  Chichester. 
E.  Powis. 
£.  yerulam. 
E.  Morley. 
E.  Stradbroke. 
E.  Amherst. 
E.  Sydney. 
y.  Hawarden. 
y.  Hatchinson. 
y.  Uardinge. 


y.  Everslev. 

y.  Halifax*. 

L.  Came  J  8. 

L.  Saye  and  Bele. 

L.  Balfour  of  Burley. 

L.  Colville  of  Calross. 

L.  Boyle. 

L.  Monson. 

L.  Ponsonby. 

L.  Digby. 

L.  Colchester. 

L.  Silchester. 

L.  De  Tabley. 

L.  Skelmersdale. 

L.  Belper. 

L.  Ebury. 

L.  Egerton. 

L.  Hartismere. 

L.  Penrhyn. 

L.  Wolverton. 


All  i>etitions  relating  to  Standing  Orders 
which  shall  be  presented  during  the  present 
Session  refert'ed  to  the  Standing  Orders  Com- 
mittee, unless  otherwise  ordered. 


OPPOBBD  PBITATE  BILLS. 

The  Lords  following ;  viz., 

M.  Lansdowne.         .    L.  Boyle. 

L.  Colville  of  Cnlross.    L.  Skebnersdale. 

were  appointed,  with  the  Chairman  of  Commit- 
tees,  a  Committee  to  select  and  propose  to  the 
House  the  names  of  the  five  Lords  to  form  a 
Select  Committee  for  the  consideration  of  each 
opposed  Private  Bill. 


OFFICE  OF  THE  CLEHK  OF  THE  FABLIA- 
MBNTS  AND  OFFICb  OF  THE  OENTLEMAIT 
USHER   OF   THE   BLACK   BOD. 

Select  Committee  appointed :  The  Lords  fol- 
lowing were  named  of  the  Committee  : 

The  Duke  of  Riehmond  and  Gordon 


Ld.  Chancellor. 
Ld.  President. 
Ld.  Privy  Seal. 

D.  Saint  Albans. 
Ld.  Chamberlain. 
M.  LAnsdowne. 
M.  Salisbury. 

M.  Bath. 
Ld.  Steward. 

E.  Devon. 

£.  Doncaster. 
E.  Tankerville. 
E.  Carnarvon. 


E.  Bradford. 

E.  Granville. 

E.  Eimberley. 

E.  Sydney. 

E.  Redesdale. 

y.  Hawardfin. 

y.  Hardinge. 

y.  Everaley. 

L.  Colville  of  Colroos. 

L.  Ponsonby. 

L.  Colchester. 

L.  Skelmeradale. 

L.  Aveland. 


House  adjourned  at  half  past  Fire  o'clock, 

tin  To-morrow,  half  past 
Ten  o'clock. 


HOUSE    OF    COMMONS. 
Thursday,  27th  February,  lH7Si. 


MINUTES.]  —  Nbw   Mbxbbr    Sworn  —  Sr 

David  Wedderburn,  baronet, /or  Haddingiton 

District  of  Burghs. 
SrrpLY — etrntidered   in    Committer — £2,760,000, 

Exchequer  Bonds;  £1,600,000,  War  in  South 

Africa  (yote  of  Credit;. 
Phivatb    Bill    {by   Order)— -Second  ReeuUm^ — 

Manchester  Corporation  Water  *. 
Public  Bills — (h-dered — Army  Discipline  and 

Regulation. 
Second  Reading — Referred  to  SeUet  Oommitte*^ 

Summary  Jurisdiction  [69]. 
Committee  —  Report  —  Assizes  [83]  ;    Habitual 

Drunkards*  [47]. 

QUESTIONS. 


FHENCH  LAW  OF  BANKRUPTCY—THE 
BANKRUPTCY  BILI  .—QUESTION. 

Sib  GEORGE  BOWYER  asked  the 
Seoretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, Whether »  before  further  pro- 
gress is  made  with  the  Bankruptcy  Bill, 
the  GoYernment  will  obtain  and  lay  be- 
fore Parliament  a  statement  of  the 
French  Law  of  Bankruptcy,  and  the 
way  in  which  it  is  administered  in  that 
country  ? 

Mr,  ASSHETON  CROSS:  I  hare 
consulted  the  Lord  Chancellor  upon  this 
subject,  and  I  find  that  it  will  be  impos- 
sible to  delay  the  progress  of  the  Go- 
vernment Bankruptcy  Bill  in  its  early 
stages  whilst  the  information  asked  for 
is  being  obtained ;  but  if  the  hon.  and 
learned  Baronet  will  move  for  it,  I  will 
do  my  best  to  obtain  such  informatioD 
as  he  wants. 
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ARMY— MILITIA  FINES.- QUESTION. 

Colonel  NAGHTEN  asked  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  for  War,  When  it  is  his 
intention  to  carry  out  his  promise  of  last 
Session  that  the  fines  for  drunkenness 
stopped  from  militiamen  should  be  cre- 
dited to  the  stock  purse  or  contingent 
fund  of  all  militia  regiments  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  Financial  Secretary  had  had  his 
attention  directed  to  the  subject,  and 
before  the  next  training  he  would  issue 
an  Order  for  appropriating  the  fines  in 
the  manner  promised  last  Session. 


TURKEY— LOANS.— QUESTION. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  asked 
Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  If  Her 
Majesty's  Government  have  yet  decided 
whether,  by  appointing  Commissioners 
to  receive  certain  revenues  or  otherwise, 
they  propose  to  do  anything  to  assist 
the  Turkish  Government  to  raise  new 
loans ;  and,  if  so,  whether  anything  has 
been  arranged  regarding  the  precedence 
of  Eussian  and  Eoumanian  claims  for 
war  indemnity,  so  as  to  avoid  future 
complications  on  that  score  ? 

The  CH  ANCELI.OE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  :  The  question  is  one  upon  which 
Her  Majesty's  Government  and  the 
French  Government  have  been  consult- 
ing, and  it  is  still  under  consideration. 

CRIMINAL  LAW  (SCOTLAND) —CASE  OF 
MR.  BARR.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  J.  W.  BAECLAY  asked  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, Whether  his  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  case  of  Mr.  Barr,  a  respect- 
able farmer  occupying  150  acres  in 
Eenfrewshire,  who  on  Wednesday  19th 
February  last  was  sentenced  by  SherifiF 
Cowan  at  Paisley  to  fourteen  days*  im- 
prisonment with  hard  labour,  without 
option  of  a  fine,  for  killing  a  rabbit  on 
land  immediately  adjoining  his  own 
farm  ;  whether  he  will  remit  the  sen- 
tence ;  and,  whether  it  is  proposed  in 
the  new  Criminal  Code  to  modify  the 
Law  so  as  to  prevent  the  infliction  of 
such  sentences  r 

The  LOED  ADVOCATE  (Mr.  Wat- 
son) :  The  circumstances  of  the  case  are 
not  quite  as  they  appear  in  the  terms  of 
the  Question.  Mr.  Barr  was  charged 
before  the  Sheriff  Substitute  with  a  con- 


travention of  the  Night  Poaching  Act, 
and  pleaded  **  guilty."  Na  option  was, 
therefore,  left  to  the  Sheriff  Substitute 
except  to  pronounce  sentence  of  incarce- 
ration, with  hard  labour.  I  may  state, 
however,  that  the  Home  Secretary,  hav- 
ing considered  the  whole  facts  of  the 
case,  has  directed  that  Mr.  Barr  should 
be  liberated.  I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  intended  in  the  new  Criminal  Code  to 
make  any  alteration  in  the  punishment 
for  such  offences  ;  but  I  may  remind  the 
hon.  Member  that  it  is  not  proposed  to 
extend  the  provisions  of  that  Code  to 
Scotland. 


SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  DESPATCHES. 

QXTESnON. 

LoKD  EOBEET  MONTAGU  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
with  reference  to  the  Despatch  from  Sir 
Bartle  Frere,  dated  Dec.  10th  (11.  p. 
182),  in  which  he  says — 

**  I  can  add  little  to  y^hat  has  been  already 
said  in  previous  Despatches  on  the  subject  of 
the  Military  necessity  for  the  reinforcements 
asked  for ;  but  I  woiUd  yenture  to  add  a  few 
remarks  on  the  observations  in  your  Despatch, 
that  *  all  the  information  that  h€is  hitherto 
reached  Her  Majesty's  Government  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  affairs  in  Zululand  ap- 
pears to  them  to  justify  a  confident  hope  that, 
by  the  exercise  of  prudence,  and  by  meeting 
the  Zulus  in  a  spirit  of  forbearance  and  reason* 
able  compromise,  it  will  be  possible  to  avert  the 
very  serious  evil  of  a  war  with  Cetywayo.'  I 
am,  of  course,  not  aware  what  information  may 
have  reached  Her  Majesty's  Government  on 
this  subject  other  than  what  has  passed  through 
me.  But  I  confess  that,  looking  back  at  the 
information  I  have  had  the  honour  to  submit  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  for  the  past  12 
months,  I  can  find  little  ground  for  any  such 
hope  of  avoiding  a  war  with  Cetywayo ;" 

whether  he  received  this  Despatch  on 
Jan.  15th;  whether  he  gave  any  other 
answer  to  this  Despatch  than  what  is 
contained  in  his  Despatch  of  Jan.  23rd — 

*'  It  has,  of  course,  been  impossible  for  Her 
Majesty's  Government  as  yet  to  examine  the 
whole  of  the  case  as  it  is  now  placed  before 
them ;" 

and,  whether  he  will  lay  upon  the  Table 
''the  general  means  of  information" 
which  outweighed  the  "official  commu- 
nications" before  the  latter  had  been 
examined  by  Her  Majesty's  Govern- 
ment? 

SiK  MICHAEL  HICKS -BEACH: 
The  despatch  from  Sir  Bartle  Frere, 
dated  December  10,  was  received  by  me 
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on  the  date  stated  in  the  Papers  that 
have  been  laid  before  the  House  ;  I 
think  it  was  the  15th  of  January.  It 
was  answered,  with  other  despatches 
from  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  generally,  in  my 
despatch  of  January  23,  and  in  that 
whole  despatch,  not  in  the  particular 
portion  of  a  sentence  quoted  by  the 
noble  Lord  in  his  Question.  I  oo  not 
quite  understand  the  last  portion  of  the 
Question  ;  but  I  gather,  from  the  words 
which  he  appears  to  quote  in  it,  that  it 
has  reference  to  my  despatch  of  Octo- 
ber 1 7.  That  despatch,  of  course,  refers 
to  the  means  of  information  which  were 
in  the  possession  of  the  Government  at 
that  date,  and  not  to  despatches  since 
received.  So  far  as  I  know,  everything 
that  can  be  laid  before  the  House  in 
connection  with  that  subject  is  already 
in  the  hands  of  hon.  Members. 


CRIMINAL    LAW    PUNISHMENT  —  AD- 
MISSION OF  THE  PRESS.— QUESTIONS. 

Mb.  p.  a.  TAYLOE  asked  the  Secre- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  icue,  as  recently  stated  in 
the  ''  Fall  Mall  Gazette,"  that  he  has 
ordered  the  exclusion  of  the  representa- 
tives of  the  Press  from  witnessing  the 
flogging  of  criminals ;  and,  if  so,  if  he 
wiU  state  to  the  House  what  other  pro- 
vision he  has  made  for  ensuring  to  the 
public  the  advantage  of  whatever  deter- 
ring character  there  may  be  in  such 
punishments  ? 

Mb.  PAGET  said,  that  perhaps  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  would,  at  the 
same  time,  answer  the  following  Ques- 
tion : — If  his  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  statements  which  appeared  in  the 
evening  papers  of  the  25th  instant,  pro- 
fessing to  ffive  minute  details  of  the 
execution  of  Peace ;  and,  whether  it  is 
possible  for  him  to  prevent  the  attend- 
ance of  reporters  at  executions,  and  thus 
to  prevent  the  publication  of  details  of 
a  revolting  character  ? 

Me.  ASSHETON  CEOSS  :  My  at- 
tention has  been  called  to  the  state- 
ments which  appeared  in  the  evening 
papers  of  the  2dth  instant,  professing 
to  give  minute  details  of  the  execution 
of  the  unfortunate  man  Peace ;  and, 
having  seen  those  statements,  I  am  at 
a  loss  to  see  what  public  abvantage 
would  be  gained  by  the  admission  of 
reporters  to  witness  the  flogging  of 
criminals.     I  take  it  that  the  proper 
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oonrse  to  follow  is  to  see  that  all  bucH 
punishments  are  executed  in  tHe  pre- 
sence of  certain  official  and  responsible 
persons  not  connected  with  the  g^aol  in 
order  to  see  that  they  are  properly 
applied.  With  this  safeguard  I  think 
the  public  may  rest  content.  .As  to  the 
latter  part  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Somersetshire's  Question  —  which  h&» 
reference  to  preventing  the  attendance 
of  reporters  at  executions — I  may  say 
that  the  Sheriff  has  by  statute  the  oon- 
duct  of  all  those  matters  in  the  case  of 
executions,  and  I  have  no  power  to  in- 
terfere with  his  discretion. 

ARMY— MILITIA    TRAINING. 
QUBSTION. 

ViscoTTNT  EMLYN  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  If  it  is  true  that 
the  Militia  Begiments  in  the  United 
Kingdom  are  to  be  called  out  this  year 
for  twenty  days'  training  instead  of  for 
the  usual  period  of  twenty-seven  days ; 
if  so,  what  is  the  reason  of  this  change ; 
and,  whether  it  is  intended  that  the 
arrangement  should  be  permanent,  or 
merely  for  this  year  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY  :  Sir,  it  is  true 
that  the  Militia  of  the  United  Kingdom 
are  to  be  called  out  for  20  days*  training 
this  year  instead  of  27,  the  usual  time, 
and  that  it  is  also  intended  to  curtail  the 
period  for  Yeomanry  training.  I  can 
hardly,  within  the  limits  of  an  answer, 
give  details  of  the  reason  for  the  altera- 
tion ;  but  I  hope  an  opportunity  will 
soon  offer  for  the  statement  of  my  rea- 
sons for  the  curtailment. 

ARMY  (INDIA)— PAYMENT  OF  TRAVEL- 
LING EXPENSES— THE  3hd  HUSSARS. 

QUESTION. 

Majoe  O'BEIKNE  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  If  he  will 
explain  why  the  Indian  Government 
allowed  the  claim  for  travelling  expenses 
in  England  of  the  Paymaster  of  the  drd 
Hussars  in  December  1872,  and  again 
in  October  1873,  and  how  this  fact  is  in 
accordance  with  the  invariable  rule  of 
the  Indian  Q-ovemment  to  disallow  the 
travelling  expenses  in  Englaitd  of  an 
officer  ordered  home  from  India  on  sick 
leave ;  and,  does  the  order  of  the  Indian 
Government  of  November  1878  apply  to 
the  Paymaster  of  the  drd  Hussars,  who 
was  directed  to  proceed  to  England  to 
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appear  before   a  Medical   Board  by  an  Affairs,    Whether   any   communication 

order  of  the  Indian  Government  dated  has  been  received  relating  to  the  un- 

4th  Apnl  1878?  satisfactory    state  of    commercial  rela- 

Mr.  E.  stanhope  :  The  claim  for  tions  between  England  and  Portugal, 
travelling  expenses  in  England  of  the  such  as  is  referred  to  in  Mr.  Morier'e 
Paymaster  of  the  3rd  Hussars  at  the  Despatch  of  May  15th  1878,  at  page  1, 
dates  named  has  not  been  made  to,  nor  of  Return  No,  21  (Commercial),  1878, 
paid  by,  the  India  Office.  The  action  on  the  Portuguese  Tariff;  and,  if  so, 
of  the  Government  of  India  in  Navem-  whether  he  could  present  the  same  in 
ber,  1878,  had  no  retrospective  effect,  time  to  admit  of  its  being  considered 
but  only  that  of  putting  an  end  to  the  by  Members  before  discussion  of  a  Mo- 
submission  of  inadmissible  claims  for  tion  relating  to  the  Wine  Duties  that 
tlie  future.  stands  in  my  name  for  18th  March? 

Mk.    B0URK:E:  It  appears  that  in 

POLICE  SUPERANNUATION-LEGISLA-  May   last  Mr.    Morier,    Her  Majesty's 

TION.-QUESTION.  Minister  at  Lisbon,  stated  that  he  would 

Sir  CHARLES  RUSSELL  asked  the  t^ake  an  early  opportunity  of  calling  Lord 

Hocretary  of  State   for  the  Home  De-  Salisbury's  attention  to  the  unsatisfac- 

partmeut,  Whether  it  is  his  intention  to  *^ry  state  of  the  commercial  relations  of 

iutroduce   a  Bill,    during    the   present  the  two  countries ;  but  it  does  not  appear 

Session,  to  give  effect  to  the  recommen-  *hat  any  despatch  has  yet  been  received 

dations  of  the  Select  Committee  on  Police  ^rom  Mr.  Morier  such  as  is  referred  to  in 

Superannuation,  of  April  1877  ?  ^^^  Question  of  the  hon.  Gentleman. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS,  in  reply, 

said,  he  should  like  to  take  that  oppor-  jgE   PLAGUE  IN   EUSSIA^SANITARY 

tunity  of  paying  his  tribute  to  the  Com-  PRECAUTIONS—QUESTION, 

mittee  for  their  labours  m  this  matter,  -r^«m^-..T 

and   for  the   admirable  Report    which  ^»-  PULESTON  asked  the  President 

they  had  drawn  up.     He  thought  that  ^^  t^®  ^oard  of  Trade,  Whether,  as  the 

they  had   come   to   a   right   conclusion  navigation  from  the  northern  ports  will 

that  the  amalgamation  of  the  Forces  for  ^®  shortly  opened,  the  Government  con- 

the  purpose  of  a  superannuation  fund  template  imposing  any  restrictions  upon 

would  not  meet  the  justice  of  the  case;  t^®  importation  of  hides  and  skins  and 

and  therefore  he  was  incHned  to  view  ^^y  other  animal  products  from  Russia? 

the  latter  part  of  the  Report  with  favour.  „  ^^  GEORGE   HAMILTON:   The 

He  could  not  promise,  however,  to  intro-  -Baltic  wiU  not  be  open  before  April.  The 

duce,  at  an  early  period  of  the  Session,  Government  have  not  thought  it  neces- 

a  measure  on  the  subject.  sary  at  present  to  take  any  special  pre- 
cautions affecting  the  trade  from  Russia; 

CUSTOMS  BILL  OF  ENTRY— THE  COM-  ^ut  they   have   full   powers  under  the 

MISSION  ON  OFFICIAL  STATISTICS.  Quarantine  Act  to  do  whatever  may  be 

^,,««^x^mT  found  expedient  for  the  protection  of 

QUESTION.  .,  .                ^              •      i.      1            '^        J       Ml  1. 

this  country  against  plague,  and  will  be 

Mk.  RYLANDS  asked  the  Secretary  prepared  to  exercise  those  powers  should 

to  the  Treasury,  Whether  a  Report  has  there  be  any  danger  of  the  disease  ap- 

been  received  from  the  Commission  on  proaching  our  shores. 
Official  Statistics  with  reference  to  the 

Customs  Bill  of  Entry ;  and  if  there  will    ^^^^^  .  ^^^« .     ,«„^  r,^^  ^  ^ . «    

be   anv   objection   to   lay   such  Report  SOUTH  AFRICA-THE  ZULU  WAB^THE 

upon  the  Tible  of  the  House  ?           ^  DESPATCHES-QUESTION. 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON,  Sib  CHARLES    W.   DILKE  asked 

in  reply,  said,   there  would  be  no  ob-  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  When 

jection  to  lay  upon  the  Table  that  part  the  further  Papers  relating  to  the  Zulu 

of  the  Report  relating  to  the  Customs  War,  which  the  Government  appear  to 

Bill  of  Entry.  consider  essential  to  the  discussion  of  the 

causes  of  that  War,  will  be  in  the  hands 

ENGLAND  AND  PORTUGAL— THE  COM-  ^f  Members  ? 

MERCIAL  RELATIONS.-QUESTION.  gj^  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  :  I 

Mb.  W.  CARTWRIGHT  asked  the  am  informed  that  further  Papers  will 

Under  Secretary  of   State  for  Foreign  be  published  the  day  after  to-morrow, 
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or  certainly  by  Monday.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  these  Papers  will  not  include 
despatches  entering  into  details  of  the 
military  disaster,  which  I  had  hoped  to 
receive  before  this  date.  They  have  not 
yet  reached  us. 

POOR   LAW  (IRELAND) -REMOVAL  OF 
IRISH  PAUPERS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  Home  Department, 
If  it  is  true  that  the  Glerkenwell  Board 
of  Q-uardians  have  passed  a  resolution 
directing  the  removal  to  Ireland  of  '*  all 
removable  Irish  poor  ?  " 

Mr.  SCLATER. BOOTH:  Perhaps 
the  hon.  Gentleman  will  grant  me  per- 
mission to  answer  the  Question.  I  have 
made  inquiries  of  the  Guardians  of  the 
Holborn  Union,  in  which  Clerken- 
well  is  situate,  and  I  find  it  is  true 
that  they  have  passed  a  resolution 
respecting  certain  paupers — four  men 
and  two  women — who  are  to  be  removed 
to  Ireland.  They  appear  to  be  the  only 
paupers  who  are  to  be  removed ;  and  I 
am  told  that  in  each  case  the  paupers 
have  expressed  their  willingness  to  go 
to  Ireland,  not  only  to  the  Board,  but 
before  the  magistrate  before  whom  the 
order  for  removal  was  signed.  It  was 
in  consequence  of  the  application  of 
some  of  these  Irish  paupers  that  the 
Board  has  taken  the  resolution  in  ques- 
don. 


THE  TREATY  OF  BERLIN— RELIGIOUS 
LIBERTY  IN  BULGARIA.— QUESTION. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  asked  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  the  proposed 
Constitution  for  Bulgaria,  while  pro- 
fessing to  grant  '^  liberty  of  conscience 
and  worship  "  to  the  various  denomina- 
tions not  belonging  to  the  Established 
Busso-Bulgarian  Church,  adds  that  such 
liberty  must  be  always  subject  to  the 
*'Laws"  which  may  be  passed  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Legislative  As- 
sembly ;  and,  whether  any  guarantee 
has  been  obtained  against  the  eventual 
passing  of  **  Laws  "  in  regard  to  non- 
established  worships  calculated  to  render 
liberty  of  conscience  more  and  more 
purely  nominal  ? 

Me.  BOUEKE:  The  proposed  Con- 
stitution of  Bulgaria  has  not  yet  been 
received  from  Her  Majesty's  Consul  in 
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Bulgaria,  and  we  have,  therefore,  no 
official  knowledge  of  its  provisions.  I 
would  remind  the  hon.  Gentleman  that 
Article  5  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  lays 
down  as  the  basis  of  the  public  law  of 
Bulgaria  that  difference  of  religicMi  shall 
not  exclude  any  persons  from  the  enjoy- 
ment of  civil  rights,  and  that  freedom  of 
all  forms  of  worship  is  assured  both  to 
persons  belonging  to  Bulgaria  aa  well  as 
to  foreigners. 


ARMY  —  THE    24th    REGIMENT  —  AP- 
POINTMENT OF  OFFICERS. 

QXTESnOM'. 

Major  O'GOHMAN  asked  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  War,  Whether  it  is  his 
intention  to  re-consider  his  resolution  of 
sending  six  officers  of  the  Guards  and 
only  three  of  the  Line  to  act  as  officers 
of  the  24th  Regiment  on  the  embarca- 
tion  of  a  draft  of  that  Corps  for  service 
at  South  Africa ;  and,  whether  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  numbers  of  the 
officers  of  the  Line  and  those  of  the 
Guards  is  not  such  as  to  entitle  the 
former  to  a  majority  in  selection  for  the 
above  duty?  In  reference  to  reports 
that  I  have  served  in  the  24th  Begiment, 
I  beg  leave  to  say.  Sir,  first,  that  I  did 
not  serve  in  the  24th  Begiment;  second, 
that  I  have  no  relatives  in  the  24th 
Regiment;  third,  that  I  am  not  ac- 
quainted with  any  officer  of  the  24th 
Kegiment,  and  that  I  never  met  the 
24tn  Begiment  in  quarters  or  else- 
where,   

Colonel  STANLEY:  It  is  unneces- 
sary for  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
to  disclaim  being  actuated  by  private 
motives  in  putting  this  Question,  the 
matter  to  which  it  relates  being  of  con- 
siderable .public  interest.  As  regards 
the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman,  I  have  to  state  that  there  is 
no  intention  to  re-consider  tjie  arrange- 
ments made  for  sending  oat  six  officers 
of  the  Guards  with  this  large  draft  of 
the  24th  Begiment.  I  am  not  prepared 
to  admit  that  the  question  of  sending 
these  officers  for  such  duty  is  altogether 
a  matter  of  proportion.  But  if  it  were 
so,  the  fact  that  there  is  a  latge  num- 
ber of  officers  of  the  Line  serving  on 
special  duty  with  the  Forces  in  South 
Africa  would  confirm  me  in  a  desire  to 
make  no  change  in  Uie  arrangements 
already  made. 
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making  inquiries,  lie  was  not  yet  in  pos- 
session of  sufficient  information  to  jus- 
tify him  in  coming  to  any  positive  con- 
clusion. 


IRELAND— OORK  AND  MACROOM  RAIL- 
WAY—ACTION AGAINST  DIRECTORS. 

QUESTION. 

Major  O'QORMAN  asked  Mr.  At- 
torney General  for  Ireland,  Whether  his 
attention  has  been  attracted  to  the  fact 
tliat  the  defendants  in  the  case  of  the 
Cork  and  Maoroom  Railway  accident, 
that  is  to  say,  the  directors  of  that  Bail- 
way,  did  about  the  25th  November  last 
apply  to  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench 
for  an  order  to  bring  up  the  Inquisition 
(which  had  resulted  in  a  verdict  amount- 
ing to  manslaughter  against  the  defend- 
ants) to  be  quashed  ;  whether  a  condi- 
tional order  had  on  that  occasion  been 
granted;  whether  that  order  has  since 
been  made  absolute ;  and,  whether  he  had 
taken  steps  to  show  cause  against  this 
conditional  order  being  made  absolute ; 
and,  if  not,  whether  it  is  his  intention  to 
interfere  so  as,  in  the  interest  of  the 
public,  to  prevent  the  verdict  of  the  jury 
being  quashed  ? 

[No  Answer  was  returned  to  the 
Question.] 

SUPPLY— SUPPLEMENTARY  VOTE  OF 
CREDIT— THE  QUEEN'S  COLLEGES 
IN  IRELAND.— QUESTION. 

Major  NOLAN  asked  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury,  Whether,  in  the  Sup- 
plementary Vote  of  Credit,  the  item  of 
£33,000  includes  any  Votes  for  sta- 
tionery for  the  Queen's  Colleges  in 
Ireland  ? 

Sir  henry  SELWIN-IBBETSON: 
No,  Sir  ;  it  does  not, 

ARMY— THE  TRANSPORT  SERVICE, 

QUESTION. 

Sir  BALDWYN  LEIGHTON  asked 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War,  Whether, 
in  view  of  the  disbandment  of  the  Na- 
tive troops  in  South  Africa,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government  have  considered  the 
propriety  of  employing  Coolie  or 
Chinese  levies  under  British  officers  for 
the  purpose  either  of  Military  or  Trans- 
port Service  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
the  subject  had  been  brought  to  his 
notice,  especially  with  reference  to  the 
selection  of  Coolies  or  Chinese  for 
transport  service  ;  but  elthough  he  was 


ARMY— SERGEANT    tt^STRUCTORS    OF 
VOLUNTEERS.— QUESTION. 

Colonel  BARNE  asked  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  Whether  the  Ser- 
geant Instructors  of  Volunteers  ap- 
pointed Sergeant  Majors  under  Article 
204  of  Volunteer  Regulations,  1868, 
and  previous  to  the  issue  of  the  Volun- 
teer Regulations  of  1878,  would  when 
they  retired  be  entitled  to  the  pension  as 
laid  down  for  a  Sergeant  Major  in  the 
Royal  Warrant  dated  the  6th  of  Sep- 
tember 1876,  and  amended  the  9th  of 
July  1877? 

Colonel  STANLEY,  in  reply,  said, 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  any  positive 
answer  at  present  to  the  hon.  and  gal- 
lant Member's  Question,  and  hoped  he 
would  repeat  it  on  a  future  occasion. 

SOUTH    AFRICA— THE    ZULU    WARr- 
THE  REINFORCEMENTS.— QUESTION. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  asked  the  Se 
cretary  of  State  for  War,  If  he  would 
state  to  the  House  the  names  of  the 
Regiments  and  drafts  and  the  strength 
of  each  with  the  number  of  horses,  and 
of  big  and  Gatliug  guns  already  em- 
barked or  under  orders  immediately  to 
embark  for  South  Africa  ? 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  am  afraid 
that  I  should  unduly  take  up  the  time 
of  the  House  if  I  gave  these  details.  I 
may  say  that  the  total  strength  of  the 
forces  and  drafts  will  be  between  8,000 
and  9,000  men,  1,800  horses,  and  about 
225  waggons,  six  9-pounder,  eight  7- 
pounder  guns,  and  four  Gatlings.  In  a 
few  days  hence  I  shall  be  able  to  lay  the 
embarkation  Returns,  which  will  give 
all  the  details  required,  on  the  Table  of 
the  House. 


SUPPLY— THE  SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTI- 
MATES, 1878— THE  KAFFIR  WAR. 
QUESTION. 

Mb.  WHITWELL  asked  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Whether  the 
£400,000  named  in  his  answer  to  a 
Question  on  the  9th  August  last  as  in- 
cluded in  the  Supplementary  Estimate, 
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and  which  he  stated  to  be  sufficie&t  for 
the  Kaffir  War,  was  found  to  be  suffi- 
cient, or  whether  any  additional  ex- 
penses arising  for  that  War  have  to  be 
covered  by  the  proposed  Supplementary 
Vote  of  £1,500,000  ;  and,  as  the  Appro- 
priation Accounts  for  the  Army  Ex- 
penses have  not  been  circulated,  what 
have  been  the  War  Expenses  in  South 
Africa  during  the  three  years  past  and 
the  current  year  up  to  the  3 1  st  March 
next,  inclusive  of  the  proposed  Supple- 
mentary Vote  of  £1,600,000? 

The  CHANCELLOR  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUEB:  The  statement  which  I  made 
in  August  had  reference  to  two  distinct 
matters.  They  were  the  expenses  in- 
curred in  the  Kaffir  War,  or  what  we 
may  call  the  **  Transkei "  War,  previous 
to  the  31st  of  March,  1878,  and  the 
expenses  incurred  and  estimated  for  the 
remainder  of  the  year — that  is,  for  the 
year  1878-9.     With  regard  to  the  ex- 

Senses  incurred  previous  to  the  31st  of 
[arch,  1878,  it  was  impossible  to  get 
them  in  time  for  the  Statement  at  the 
beginning  of  the  financial  year.  We 
had,  however,  reason  to  believe  that 
they  would  amount  to  something  like 
£400,000;  and  I  warned  the  House  that 
it  was  probable  that  an  excess  Estimate 
for  that  amount  for  the  expenditure  of 
the  year  1877-8  might  have  to  be  pro- 
vided for.  We  have,  however,  since 
found,  on  the  appropriation  of  the  ac- 
counts of  the  Army,  that  the  saving  on 
other  Votes  has  been  sufficient  to  cover 
the  whole  of  that  amount;  and,  there- 
fore, no  further  money  will  be  asked 
from  Parliament  in  respect  of  that 
charge.  I  should  say  that  we  have  not 
been  able  to  include  in  the  appropriation 
accounts  the  month  of  March,  1878  ;  and 
there  may  be  a  balance  of  something 
like  £60,000  or  £70,000  to  be  carried 
to  the  next  financial  yearns  accounts. 
Then,  with  regard  to  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  I  presented  to  the  House  in 
August,  amounting  to  some  £300,000 
or  £400,000  for  the  Transkei  War,  they 
related  to  the  expenditure  subsequent 
to  the  3]8t  of  March,  and  I  have  every 
reason  to  believe  that  that  sum  is  suffi- 
cient. No  part  of  it  is  intended  to  be 
charged  on  the  Supplementary  Vote  of 
£1,500,000,  which  has  reference  only 
to  the  Zulu  War.  With  regard  to  the 
last  part  of  the  Question,  I  shall  have 
a  Statement  to  make  giving  the  infor- 
mation the  hon.  Gentleman  asks. 

Mr.  WhitweU 


CRIMINAL  LAW— THE  CONVICT 
CASTRO    OR  ORTON.  —  QUESTION. 

Db.  KENEALY  asked  the  Secretazy 
of   State    for  the   Home  Department, 
Whether  it  is  true  that  Charles  Peace, 
the  Banner  Cross  murderer,  before  his 
execution,  made  a  statement  in  which 
he  confessed  that  he  had  murdered  at 
Whalley  Bange,  near  Manchester,  in 
August  1876,  a  police  constable  named 
Oock;    whether    subsequently,   at    the 
Manchester  Assizes,  a  young  man  named 
Habron  was  tried,  convicted,  and  sen- 
tenced to  death  for  the  said   murder, 
which    sentence    was  afterwards   com- 
muted by  the  Home  Secretary  to  one  of 
penal  servitude  for  life ;  whether,  taking 
into  consideration  that  the  case  was  one 
merely  of  identity,  he  will  institute  an 
inquiry  which  may  be  the  means  of  re- 
leasing the  said  convict,  who  appeared 
to  be  wholly  innocent;   and,  whether, 
if  there  be  such  a  case  of  mistaken  iden- 
tity in  fact,  he  may  not  be  induced  to 
reconsider  the  conviction  of  Sir  Soger 
Tichbome,   who  may  also    have  been 
wronffly   convicted     under     a     MTnil^F 
error? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  It  is  true 
that  William  Habron  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  death  for  the 
murder  of  a  police  constable  named 
Cock,  at  Whalley  Eange,  near  Man- 
chester, in  August,  1876.  It  is  also 
true  that  his  sentence  was  commuted  to 
penal  servitude  for  life,  on  the  ground 
that  there  was  some  reasonable  doubt 
as  to  whether  his  was  the  hand  that 
fired  the  shot  which  killed  the  police 
constable,  but  not  as  to  whether  he  was 
implicated  in  the  murder  in  other  ways. 
It  IS  true  that  the  convict  Charles  Peace 
made  a  statement  after  his  conviction, 
and  while  under  sentence  of  death,  that 
he  was  the  man  who  shot  police  con- 
stable Cock.  The  House,  I  am  quite 
sure,  will  feel,  on  the  one  hand,  that 
this  is  a  matter  which  will  require  most 
careful  consideration ;  and,  on  the  other, 
hand,  that  the  statement  so  made  is  one 
which  must  undergo  the  most  careful 
scrutiny.  But  whatever  the  result  of 
the  inquiry  into  the  matter  may  be,  it 
can  in  no  way  affect  the  case  of  the 
prisoner  Thomas  Castro,  otherwise 
Arthur  Orton,  now  undergoing  a  sen- 
tence of  penal  servitude  for  a  totally 
different  offence. 
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PARLIAMENT— PRI VILEGE— THE 
PRESS.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENRY:  I  am 
sorry,  Sir,  to  interpose  for  a  short  time 
between  the  House  and  the  special 
Business  which  is  set  down  for  this 
evening,  but  I  have  no  alternative. 
I  have  to  call  your  attention  to  a 
serious  breach  of  Privilege,  which  is 
contained  in  a  leading  article  which 
appeared  in  The  Times  newspaper  of 
Tuesday  last,  reflecting  on  the  conduct 
and  misrepresenting  the  action  of  Mem- 
bers of  this  House.  I  have  provided 
myself  with  a  copy  of  the  newspaper  in 
question,  and  I  have  marked  the  portion 
of  it  to  which  I  have  to  take  exception, 
and  if  it  is  your  wish.  Sir,  I  will  hand 
it  in  to  be  read  from  the  Table,  or  I  will 
now  state  as  shortly  as  I  can  the  sub- 
stance of  it,  and  it  can  then  be  read. 
In  bringing  this  matter  forward,  I 
feel  that  it  is  only  under  the  gravest 
circumstances  that  I  should  be  justified 
in  doing  so.  Having  carefully  consi- 
dered the  article  in  question,  and  the 
position  of  Members  of  this  House,  I 
can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that  it  is  a  deliberate  attempt  to  intimi- 
date hon.  Members  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duty,  and  also  a  feckless  mis- 
statement of  facts  occurring  in  this 
House.  The  law  of  Parliament  on 
this  subject  I  hold  to  be  perfectly  clear. 
It  is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  Privileges 
of  this  House,  and  destructive  of  the 
freedom  of  Parliament,  for  anyone  to 
publish  the  names  of  hon.  Members  of 
the  House,  and  to  reflect  on  and  misre- 
present their  proceedings.  Now,  The 
Times  newspaper  of  Tuesday  published 
an  article  referring  to  the  proceedings 
of  the  House  as  to  the  alteration  of  its 
Bules,  and  I  am  prepared  to  read  a 
short  epitome  of  it.  I  may  here  state 
that  I  am  named  individually,  and  that, 
therefore,  I  should  have  a  right,  as  a 
Member  of  Parliament,  to  bring  this 
matter  under  the  notice  of  the  House  ; 
but  I  believe  I  am  also  supported  by  a 
very  considerable  number — Imay  say  by 
all — of  the  Members  who  are  around  me, 
and  who  are  also  referred  to  in  the  ar- 
ticle. Sir,  The  Times  says  in  that  article 
that  the  Home  Rulers  watched  the  de- 
bates in  Parliament  on  this  subject — 
that  is  to  say,  as  to  our  Rules — "  with  a 
malign  intent,"  and  at  a  given  moment, 


as  soon  as  the  opposition  of  the  inde- 
pendent Members  appeared  to  have  ex- 
hausted itself,  and  a  compromise  was 
coming  into  view,  the  Obstructionists 
** emerged  from  their  ambush"  for  the 
purpose  of  putting  into  operation  **  their 
policy  of  exasperation."  The  article 
goes  on  to  say — 

''The  proceedings  in  the  House  last  night 
reveal  a  resolution  to  obstruct  progress  as  clear 
as  that  which  has  been  conspicuous  in  former 
debates." 

And  referring  to  myself  and  another 
Member  by  name,  the  article  points  out 
that  the  Home  Rulers  voted  in  minorities 
of  49  and  31 ;  and  adds  that  we,  whom 
it  calls  *'  Obstructionists,"  seemed  almost 
to  have  succeeded  in  postponing  a  divi- 
sion on  the  first  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer's  Resolutions  till  another 
night.  Another  inference  is  further 
added  that — 

"  The  irritation  of  the  priesthood  against  the 
GK)yemment,  and  the  approach  of  a  General 
Election,  combine  to  give  the  Obstructionist 
view  a  temporary  predominance." 

Now,  Sir,  lam  in  a  position  to  prove,  from 
the  Division  Lists,  that  a  more  unfounded 
statement  was  never  made.  In  all  the 
Divisions,  except  one,  that  took  place, 
there  were  more  English  than  Irish 
Members ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that  what- 
ever may  be  the  opinion  of  the  writer  of 
this  article,  it  is  a  very  serious  matter 
for  any  person  to  allow  himself  to  accuse 
hon.  Members  of  this  House  of  lying  in 
wait  with  ^'malign  intent,"  to  commit 
a  breach  of  the  Privileges  of  the  House. 
Obstruction  is  a  distinct  Parliamentary 
offence,  punishable  by  the  Rules  of  the 
House ;  and  to  attribute  deliberate  ob- 
struction to  Members  of  this  House  is 
to  attribute  to  them  a  serious  offence 
against  the  House  itself,  of  which  the 
House  ought  to  take  cognizance.  If 
these  charges  of  obstruction  are  to 
be  made  without  foundation,  I  sub- 
mit that  there  is  an  insult  to  the  ma- 
jesty of  Parliament  itself.  To  .show 
that  the  House  of  Commons  is  obliged 
to  submit  to  obstruction  of  this  charac- 
ter, and  that  it  is  not  able  to  vindicate 
its  authority,  is,  I  submit,  not  for  the 
benefit  of  this  House.  But  the  Division 
Lists  will  show  how  far  this  charee  was 
well  founded,  or  the  reverse.  The  de- 
bates commenced  on  Monday,  the  17th 
of  February.     In  the  first  Division  the 
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minority  consisted  of  77  Members,  50 
of  whom  were  English  and  27  were 
Irish.  In  the  second  Division  the 
minority  consisted  of  71  Members,  45 
of  whom  were  English  and  26  Irish. 
In  the  Divisions  on  Thursday  the  mi- 
nority in  the  first  was  composed  of  68 
Members,  42  of  whom  were  English 
and  26  Irish.  In  the  second  Division 
the  minority  consisted  of  57  Members, 
of  whom  37  were  English  and  20  Irish. 
In  the  third  Division  the  Question  of 
Adjournment  was  moved  by  an  English 
Member,  and  seconded  by  another  Eng- 
lish Member.  The  Mover  was  the  hon. 
Member  for  Burnley  (Mr.  Rylands),  and 
the  Seconder  the  hon.  Member  for  East 
Gloucestershire  (Mr.  J.  R.  Yorke),  who 
sits  on  the  other  side  of  the  House.  The 
minority  consisted  of  45  Members,  of 
whom  25  were  English  and  20  Irish. 
On  the  24th  of  February  the  minority 
in  the  first  Division  consisted  of  81 
Members,  of  whom  62  were  English 
and  19  were  Irish ;  and  I  may  mention, 
to  show  the  difference  of  opinion  which 
existed  as  to  the  proposed  alteration  of 
these  Hules,  that  in  the  minority  was 
the  right  hon.  Ghentleman  the  Member 
for  Greenwich,  while  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  voted  on  the  opposite  side. 
In  the  second  Division,  which  was  one 
taken  on  a  Motion  of  my  own  to  divide 
the  Estimates,  and  specially  alluded  to 
in  the  article,  the  minority  consisted  of 
51,  of  whom  29  were  English  and  22 
were  Irish.  To  show  whether  there  is 
any  foundation  for  the  libellous  article 
of  The  Times,  I  may  mention  that  in 
the  minority  was  the  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Beresford  Hope),  and  I 
think  he  will  be  surprised  to  hear  him- 
self called  an  Obstructionist.  I  always 
thought  the  Gentleman  the  University 
of  Cambridge  honoured  by  making  its 
Representative  did  honour  to  the  Uni- 
versity in  return.  On  the  third  night 
there  was  one  Division  in  which  the 
number  of  Irish  Members  was  larger 
than  the  number  of  English  Members. 
In  the  Division,  which  related  specially 
to  Ireland,  the  minority  consisted  of  33  ; 
but  there  were  10  English  Members  who 
voted  in  it.  In  another  Division  on 
that  night  the  minority  consisted  of  49, 
of  whom  24  were  English  and  25  Irish  ; 
but  amongst  the  English  Members  were 
the  hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Chel- 
sea (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),   and  the 
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hon.  Member  for  the  City  of   Bristol 
(Mr.  Morley),  and  an  hon.  and   gallant 
Colonel  (Colonel  Mure),  so  that  1  think 
there  must  have  been  some  reason  in 
the  Division.    In  the  fifth  Division  the 
minority  consisted  of  52  Members — 30 
English  and  22  Irish ;  and  the  last  con- 
sisted of  52  Members,  who  were  also 
made  up  of  30  English  and  22  Iri^, 
and  amongst  them  were  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
who  has  been  so  consistent  throug-hoat 
the  discussion  of  this  question,  and  other 
hon.  Members  on  the  Government  side  of 
the  House.  I  think,  therefore,  it  is  proved 
beyond  the  shadow  of  doubt  or  csavil  that 
the  charge  of  wilful  obstruction  in  the 
House  against  the  Home  Rulers  is  a 
totally  unfounded  and  improper  charge. 
The  House,  I  suggest,  is  now  sitting  in 
a  judicial  capacity,  and  I  think  it  ought 
to  lay  aside  for  a  moment — if  it  will 
allow  me  to  say  so— all  Party  considera- 
tions and  to  consider  whether  the  free- 
dom  of  hen.   Members  of  all  claasea 
should  not  be  vindicated  when  it  is  as- 
sailed in  this  way.     If  these  statements 
appeared  in  an  uninfluential   journal, 
I  would  not  have  occupied    the    time 
of  the  House  by  calling  attention  to 
them;     but  The  Times  is   regarded  at 
home  as    the  leading  journal   of    this 
country,  while  on  the  Continent  it  is 
considered  to  be  the  leading  journal  of 
Europe.     Numbers  of  persons  take  their 
opinions  ftom   The  Times,  and  beheve 
nothing  except  what  they  read  in  its 
leading  articles.     The  Times,  as  it  came 
out  in  the  Parliamentary  Committee  on 
Beporting,  has  exceptional  advantages  in 
the  Beporters'  Gallery.    It  has  specially 
assigned  to    it  a  place  for  a  summary 
writer,  or  leader  writer ;  and,  therefore, 
it  may  very  well  be  that  this  very  article, 
which  totally  misrepresented  the  facts, 
was  written  by  one  who  at  the  veiy  time, 
from  the  place  in  which  he  has  a  right 
to    sit,    had   an   opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining the  real  facts  of  the  case.    I 
think  Gentlemen  who    are  proprietors 
of    newspapers     in     this     House   oc- 
cupy a  peculiar    position.      The  hon. 
Member  who  is  known  to  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  The  Times  is  a   gentleman 
whom  everyone  respects,  and,  of  coarse, 
he  has  an  opportunity  of  combatting  the 
opinions  of  hon.  Members  from  his  place 
in  this  House.     But  it  is  a  very  serious 
matter  beyond  that,  when  in  his  paper 
the  conduct  and  demeanour  of  Membeza 
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of  this  House  are  misrepresented  in 
a  journal  under  the  control  of  the  hon. 
Member  who  is  to  go  without  responsi- 
bility. After  this  article  in  The  Times  has 
been  read  from  the  Table  I  shall  move 
that  it  is  a  distinct  breach  of  the  Privi- 
leges of  this  House,  and  if  the  House 
be  of  that  opinion,  I  shall  make  a  further 
Motion  respecting  the  proprietor  and 
publisher  of  the  paper.  [^Laughter.'] 
Hon.  Members  may  laugh ;  but  I  beg 
to  say  this  is  a  matter  of  great  serious- 
ness. The  only  thing  that  could  be 
accomplished  by  it,  and  the  only  object 
of  that  article,  is  to  bring  odium  on  the 
Members  of  this  House,  and  to  excite 
ill-feeling  between  the  two  countries  of 
England  and  Ireland.  For  my  part,  I 
do  not  think  that  ill-feeling  ought  to  be 
more  stimulated  at  the  present  moment ; 
and  if  this  House  is  not  ready  to  pro- 
tect hon.  Members  in  the  discharge  of 
their  duties,  I  can  only  say  that  we  shall 
very  much  fail  in  our  duty  if  we  allow 
ourselves  to  be  intimidated  by  such 
articles  as  this.  In  conclusion,  I  beg 
to  say  these  charges  of  Obstruction 
appear  to  me  to  be  becoming  to  be  made 
a  bttle  too  often,  and,  in  fact,  the  House 
is  losing  its  dignity.  [^Ironical  cheers'],  I 
expected  these  cheers,  and  I  was  pre- 
pared for  them.  There  is  nothing  new 
in  this  charge  of  Obstruction.  When 
the  Government  at  present  in  Office  was 
not  in  Office,  the  noble  Lord  the  Mem- 
ber for  Haddington  (Lord  Elcho),  in  a 
debate  on  the  Business  of  the  House, 
expressed  himself  to  the  effect  that  the 
House  ought  to  be  cautious  in  allowing 
the  two  front  Benches  to  arrange  the 
Business.  The  noble  Lord  went  on  to 
remark — 

"  The  burden  of  the  speeches  of  Ministerial 
Members  during  the  Recess  has  been  that  the 
conduct  of  the  Opposition  last  Session  brought 
Public  BuBiness  to  a  standstill,  and  that  the 
Forms  of  the  House  must  be  altered,  so  as  to 
take  away  from  the  minority  powers  which  had 
been  improperly  exercised." 

That  charge,  made  against  Gentlemen 
who  are  not  usually  called  Obstructionists, 
is  the  very  charge  now  brought  against 
those  Iridi  Members  who  maintain  their 
right  to  debate  fully  every  question.  The 
shrinking  from  a  lair  stand-up  fight  on 
a  particular  question  is  a  characteristic 
of  an  effete  Parliament.  If  we  are  to 
have  our  debates  of  a  namby-pamby 
order,  we  had  better  go  to  the  country  at 
once.  I  am  not  willing—*!  have  no  right 


— to  put  any  Question  to  the  Chair ;  but 
I  will  appeal  to  experienced  Members 
of  the  House,  whether  there  has  or  has 
not  been  on  any  one  of  these  occasions 
anything  that  could  fairly  be  called  Ob- 
struction ?  I  have  shown  that  if  there 
was  Obstruction,  it  existed  on  the  part 
of  English  Members  more  than  on  the 
part  of  Irish  Members ;  but  I  repu- 
diate this  wretched  charge  of  Obstruc- 
tion. We  have  duties  to  discharge  in 
this  House.  We  must  discharge  them 
manfully,  and,  if  necessary,  with  perti- 
nacity. Some  years  ago  another  news- 
paper charged  hon.  Members  in  this 
House  with  venality,  and  an  hon.  Mem- 
ber, who  is  now  no  more,  brought  the 
matter  before  Parliament.  The  Irish 
Members  at  that  time  were  called 
*  *  Ultramontanes. '  *  They  were  previously 
to  that  called  **  the  Pope's  Brass  Band," 
and  they  are  now  called  **  Obstruc- 
tionists." There  is  always  some  oppro- 
brious name  to  be  attached  to  the  Irish 
Members.  On  that  occasion  The  Pall 
Mall  Qatette — a  journal  which  says  it  is 
written  for  gentlemen  by  gentlemen — 
the  next  day  apologized  for  the  statement, 
which  drew  from  Doth  sides  very  strong 
condemnation.  In  its  apology,  it  said 
that  the  gentleman  usually  employed  to 
write  the  article  was  away,  and  the 
leader  had  been  entrusted  to  a  fresh 
hand.  May  I  not  hope  that  perhaps  the 
leading  journal  on  this  occasion  found 
not  its  proper  leader  writer,  but  an 
apprentice  hand,  and  one  who,  in  making 
this  accusation,  has  not  brought  credit 
on  that  journal,  but  very  considerable 
odium  on  himself,  and  injury  to  the 
dignity  of  the  House  ?  I  beg  to  move 
that  this  article  be  read. 

[Complaint  made  to  the  House  by 
Mr.  Mitchell  Henry,  Member  for  Gal- 
way  County,  of  an  article  in  the 
**  Times  "  newspaper  of  the  25th  day  of 
this  instant  February.] 

Mr.  SPEAKER  :  Let  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber bring  it  up. 

The  said  paper  was  delivered  in  and 
the  article  complained  of  read. 

Me.  MITCHELL  HENRY :  I  move 
that — 

"  The  said  article  contains  libellous  reflections 
upon  certain  Members  of  this  House  in  breach 
of  the  Privileges  of  this  House." 

Mb.  DEASE  seconded  the  Motion. 
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Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed^ 

'*  That  the  said  article  contains  libellous  re- 
flections upon  certain  Members  of  this  House  in 
breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this  House." — (JTr. 
Mitehell  Henry.) 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXOHE- 
QIJEB :  Sir,  the  relations  between  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  Press  are 
always,  I  think,  delicate,  and  we  must 
be  careful  of  the  way  in  which  we  take 
notice  of  comments  which  are  made 
upon  our  proceedings  in  the  journals  of 
the  day.  Undoubtedly  we  do  see,  from 
time  to  time,  articles  in  papers  of  the 
highest  character  which  appear  to  us,  or 
some  of  us,  to  give  an  inaccurate,  and 
sometimes,  as  we  think,  an  unfair,  ac- 
count of  what  takes  place  within  the 
walls  of  this  House.  Sometimes,  no 
doubt,  remarks  and  comments  are  made 
upon  the  speeches  and  actions  of  hon. 
Members  which  are  of  a  nature  to  cause 
dissatisfaction,. and  sometimes  to  induce 
us  to  take  notice  of  them,  either  by  cor- 
rection addressed  to  the  paper  itself,  or 
if  thought  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
House  by  calling  that  attention.  But  I 
think  there  is  a  general  feeling  among 
us  that  in  all  these  matters  we  ought  to 
be  very  tender,  and  not  to  interfere  with 
the  fair  liberty  of  the  Press.  We  do 
not  require  to  insist  upon  privileges  of, 
perhaps,  a  rather  obsolete  character, 
which  would  enable  us  entirely  to  forbid 
or  prevent  any  remarks  upon  what  has 
taken  place  in  this  House.  We  do  not 
desire  in  any  way  to  object  to  fair  com- 
ments, although  those  comments  may 
sometimes  appear  to  be  mistaken  and 
unfair.  But  I  do  think  that  it  is  quite 
right  and  proper  that  Members  who 
may  feel  themselves  specially  aggrieved 
by  anything  that  has  been  saia  should 
call  attention  to  it,  and  should  ask  the 
protection  of  the  House  against  such 
misrepresentation.  Now,  Sir,  we  have 
heard  read  the  article  of  which  the  hon. 
Gentleman  complains.  Undoubtedly,  in 
listening  to  that  article,  one  cannot  help 
feeling  that  it  contained  some  severe  re- 
marks upon  the  conduct  of  Members  of 
this  House,  and  that  the  writer  of  the 
article  used  one  expression  which  was 
worthy  of  special  notice.  I  refer  to  the 
words  that  the  Irish  Members  ''had 
watched  the  debate  with  a  malign  intent." 
Now,  if  there  is  one  Bule  that  is  more 
strictly  observed  than  another  amongst 
Members  of  this  House,  it  is  that  we  ob- 
ject to  one  Member  imputing  motives 


and  intentions  to  other  Members,  and 
that  which  we  object  to  amon«t   our- 
selves we   regard  with'  some    jealousy 
when  it  is  applied  by  others.      Well, 
what  was   ''the  malign  intent"    with 
which  the  Irish  Members  were  charg^? 
It  was  the  malign  intent  of  obstructing 
Public  Business.      Now,    the  question 
arises  whether  hon.  Members  opposite 
consider  that  to  be  a  serious  offenoe? 
I    have    heard     language     upon     for- 
mer occasions   which    induced    me    to 
think    that    they   would    have    hardly 
looked  upon  that  as  so  serious  an  of- 
fence as  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the  hon. 
Member  and  his  Friends  consider  it.     I 
must  say  I  think  it  is  a  mattor  for  spe- 
cial congratulation  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber, occupying,  as  he  does,  so  prominent 
a  position  amongst  the  ranks  of   the 
Irish  Members,  should  have  distincUy 
put  it  as  one  of  the  grounds  of  complaint 
that  the  article  in  question  accuses  him 
and  hon.  Members  near  him  of  being 
guilty  of  that  which  is  a  distinct  Parlia- 
mentary offence.    [^Cheers.']    He  is  per- 
fectly right  in  stating,  in  my  opinion,  that 
wilful  and  deliberate  obstruction  of  the 
Business  of  the  House  is  a  distinct  Parlia- 
mentary offence  ;  and  we  gladly  welcome 
from  him  and  from  hon.  Members  sit- 
ting near  him,  as  I  gather  from  their 
cheers,   that  there    is  no  intention  to 
minimize  or  palliate  that  offence.     In 
these  circumstances,  the  question  as  to 
what  was  intended  in  the  three  nights 
to  which  reference  has  been   made  is 
one  which  we  must  consider  in  the  light 
of  the  facts  which  the  hon.  Gentleman 
has  brought  before  us.  Unquestionably, 
if  the  opposition  offered  to  the  Hesolu- 
tions  on  the  Business  of  the  House  was 
of  an  obstructive   character,  the  hon. 
Member  has  proved  his  case  that  the 
charge  of  obstruction  cannot  be  alto- 
gether confined  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion of    the   House,   or    to   the    Irish 
Members.     A  considerable  number  of 
Members  of   the   House   felt  that  the 
proposals  contained  in  these  Beeolutions 
were  important,  and  that  they  raised 
questions  which  in  their  view  were  de- 
serving of  very  long  and  serious  con- 
siderationl    and    of    opposition    whidi 
might  be    carried   to  a   very  consider- 
able length.    Among  those  were  Mem- 
bers who  clearly  cannot  be  accused  of 
having  the  slightest  sympathy  with  ob- 
struction.    My  hon.  fViend  the  Member 
for  Cambridge  University  (Mr.  Beresfoid 
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Hope),  for  instance,  is.  a  man  whom 
nobody  would  think  of  accusing,  under 
any  circumstances,  of  obstruction,  and 
yet  that  hon.  Gentleman  was  quite  as 
vigorous  as  anybody  else  during  the 
debate.  I  am  glad  that  the  matter  has 
been  brought  forward  in  the  way  it  has 
been  by  the  hon.  Member  —  good- 
humouredly  and  temperately.  The  hon. 
Gentleman  acknowledged  that  if  a 
charge  of  obstruction  could  be  main- 
tained it  would  be  a  serious  one;  be- 
cause obstruction  is  a  distinctly  Parlia- 
mentary offence,  and  he  disclaimed  for 
himself  and  those  who  sit  near  him 
any  such  intention.  I  hope,  in  the  cir- 
cumstances, we  shall  not  be  called  upon 
to  go  further  than  what  has  now  passed. 
We  may  place  ourselves  in  a  position 
of  some  embarrassment  if  we  are  called 
upon  to  vote  on  the  Question  that  he 
has  moved.  Supposing  the  House 
were  to  decide  that  these  words  did 
amount  to  a  breach  of  Privilege,  we 
should  have  to  follow  that  up  by  calling 
the  proprietor  and  printer  of  The  Times 
to  the  Bar ;  and  I  do  not  think  it  would 
be  either  for  the  interest  of  the  House 
or  of  the  public  that  we  should  engage 
in  a  conflict  of  that  kind.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  I  venture  to  think  that,  hav- 
ing called  attention  to  the  subject  in  the 
manner  he  has  done,  the  hon.  Member 
would  do  well  to  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  BERESFOED  HOPE :  Having 
been  mentioned  in  the  article,  by  the 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite,  and  by  my 
right  hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  I  hope  the  House  may,  allow 
me  to  say  a  few  words  on  the  question. 
I  thank  my  right  hon.  Friend  for  vindi- 
cating me  so  thoroughly  from  the  charge 
of  obstruction.  So  far  from  obstruct- 
ing, I  was  obstructed  by  the  Forms  of 
the  House,  because  it  happened  that  on 
the  greater  part  of  the  second  night's 
debate  I  was  prevented  from  speaking 
at  all.  On  the  first  night  I  proposed  an 
Amendment  which  did  not  quite  satisfy 
me  ;  on  the  second,  therefore,  I  asked 
leave  to  withdraw  it,  in  order  that  it 
might  be  cast  in  a  better  form — such 
leave  was  a  matter  of  course,  and  would 
have  beSn  the  work  of  only  a  few  se- 
conds; but  my  hon.  and  learned  Friend 
the  Member  for  Oxford  (Sir  William 
Harcourt)  took  the  occasion  to  deliver 
one  of  those  noble  orations  after  the  man- 
ner of  the  ancients  to  which  we  always 
listen  with  such  delight.     The  general 


debate  thus  raised  in  so  irregular  a  way, 
on  a  question  in  which  the  House 
was  very  much  interested,  occupied  the 
greater  part  of  the  night,  and  I  was  the 
only  Member  that  was  precluded  from 
speaking  on  it.  I  cannot  accept  the 
history  which  is  given  in  this  article  of 
what  took  place  during  the  three  nights 
as  accurate ;  but  though  it  may  be  in- 
accurate, I  cannot  say  that  it  is  libellous. 
Members  of  Parliament  must,  above  all 
things,  show  that  they  are  not  thin- 
skinned.  Parliament  is  the  great  insti- 
tution of  the  country,  but  the  Press  is 
a  great  institution,  too.  If  there  is  any- 
thing in  the  Press  which  it  is  our  duty, 
in  the  interest  of  public  morality,  to 
protest  against,  let  us  do  it — but  do  not, 
1  repeat,  let  us  be  thin-skinned  on  merely 
personal  matters.  The  Resolution  now 
before  the  House  would,  in  my  opinion, 
inflict  a  blow  on  the  liberty  of  the  Press, 
though  the  hon.  Member  cannot  intend 
to  do  such  a  thing.  To  censure  The 
Times  for  an  article  which,  at  the  worst, 
a    little    inaccurate   and   one-sided, 
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would,  in  my  judgment,  not  be  a  wise 
thing  to  do. 

The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Sir,  I  am  extremely  anxious,  if  possible, 
to  avoid  entering  into  a  debate  on  what 
was  the  meaning  of  The  Times'  article, 
and,  therefore,  1  make  no  apology  for 
rising  thus  early  in  the  discussion.  I 
would  appeal  to  my  hon.  Friend  to  con- 
sider the  advice  given  by  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  I  presume  the  object 
of  my  hon.  Friend  was  to  have  an  op- 
portunity of  repudiating  the  accusation 
of  obstruction  put  upon  the  conduct  of 
himself  and  his  Friends  rather  than  to 
bring  the  publisher  of  The  Times  to  the 
Bar  of  this  House  for  punishment.  I 
think  my  hon.  Friend  has  entirely  gained 
his  object.  The  Leader  of  the  House 
has  stated,  with  very  general  assent,  that 
the  account  which  has  been  g^ven  in 
The  Times  was  inaccurate,  and  that  an 
unfair  construction  has  been  put  upon 
the  conduct  of  the  Home  Rule  Members. 
I  think  my  hon.  Friend  will  do  well  to 
be  satisfied  with  that  statement,  and 
will  not  press  the  matter  further.  The 
House  will  remember  that  two  Sessions 
ago  I  endeavoured  to  induce  the  House 
to  re-consider  the  Rules  which  regulate 
its  relations  with  the  Press.  The  House, 
I  am  sorry  to  say,  was  not  willing  to 
entertain  those  proposals,  and  the  Stand- 
ing  Orders  and   Rules  which  regulate 
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these  relations  still  remain,  in  my 
opinion,  of  a  most  unsatisfactory  and  ob- 
solete character.  Such  as  they  are,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  that  we  should  avoid 

S lacing  ourselves  in  a  very  unworthy  and 
iscreditable  position.  We  must  exer- 
cise the  great  Privileges  we  possess  with 
great  caution  and  forbearance.  There- 
fore, I  think  it  would  be  undesirable,  in 
such  a  case  as  this,  to  carry  the  matter 
further.  I  do  not  wish  to  say  a  word  in 
palliation  of  the  article  in  The  Times ;  I 
do  not  wish  to  invite  the  House  to  enter 
upon  that  subject;  but  I  would  point 
out,  for  the  satisfaction  of  my  hon. 
Friend,  that  the  obstruction  imputed  to 
him  is  not  that  wilful  obstruction  which 
I  understand  has  been  declared  by  the 
highest  authority  as  an  offence  against 
the  Privileges  and  dignity  of  the  House, 
but  that  kind  of  obstruction  which,  from 
time  to  time,  is  practised  in  all  parts  of 
the  House,  and  about  which  there  is 
groat  difference  of  opinion.'  We  shall 
never  agree  whether  speeches  are  too 
long  or  not,  or  whether  an  undue  num- 
ber of  speeches  are  made.  I  do  not 
think,  so  far  as  the  article  in  The  Times 
is  concerned,  there  was  any  intention  of 
imputing  *' wilful"  obstruction.  How- 
ever, we  should  waste  our  time  in  at- 
tempting to  settle  that  point.  I  think 
my  hon.  Friend  will  be  satisfied  with 
the  expression  of  opinion  which  he  has 
obtained  from  the  Leader  of  the  House. 
Mr.  SHAW :  I  venture,  also,  to  ex- 
press a  hope  that  my  hon.  Friend  will 
not  press  his  Motion  to  a  division.  I 
read  the  article,  and  think  it  went  con- 
siderably further  than  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  seem  to  imply.  It 
appeared  to  me  to  grossly  misrepresent 
the  action  of  certain  Members  of  the 
House  who  were  in  a  minority.  When 
my  hon.  Friend  expressed  his  intention 
of  bringing  forward  his  Motion  I  was 
completely  staggered  ;  and  I  said  to  him 
that  as  there  was  exactly  the  same  kind 
of  descriptions  of  our  conduct  to  be 
scon  in  the  English  papers  week  after 
week,  that  it  would  be  useless  to  take 
the  trouble  of  puffing  into  notoriety  an 
article  which  would  pass  out  of  mind 
the  day  after  its  appearance.  If  we  are 
to  fight  a  battle  we  must  not  be  thin- 
skinned.  I  am  not  a  bit  afraid  myself 
if  the  whole  House  and  the  whole  Press 
of  the  country  called  me  an  Obstruc- 
tionist. Where  I  honestly  oppose  a  Bill 
I  shall  oppose  it,  no  matter  what  the 
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papers  say  about  me.  We  must  not  do 
anything  that  would  in  any  way  prevent 
comment  in  the  Press  upon  the  condact 
of  Members  of  this  House.  I  believe 
the  libertv  of  the  Press  was  of  still 
more  importance  than  some  of  the  privi- 
leges we  enjoy  in  this  House.  For  my 
own  part,  the  only  newspaper  I  am 
afraid  of  is  The  Skibbereen  EagU^  which 
made  a  greater  man  than  me — the  late 
Lord  Chancellor — tremble  in  his  shoes. 
The  article  complained  of  went  beyond 
the  customary  rule  of  comment  and  im- 
puted improper  motives ;  but  the  hon. 
Member  having  elicited  a  strong  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  both  sides  of  the 
House  as  to  its  impropriety  might,  I 
consider,  fairly  withdraw  his  Motion. 

Mr.  PARNELL  presumed  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  had  ful- 
filled the  object  he  had  in  view,  and 
therefore  it  would  not  be  necessary  for 
him  to  go  to  a  Division.  He  rose  merely 
to  point  out  that  there  was  something 
more  serious  than  many  people  thought 
in  the  practice  of  The  Times  and  other 
newspapers  in  misrepresenting  the  con- 
duct of  the  Irish  Members.  Their  de- 
sire was,  above  all  things,  to  cultivate 
the  good  opinion  of  England  with  refer- 
ence to  Irish  questions,  and  such  articles 
in  The  Times  would  mislead  public  opi- 
nion with  regard  to  them.  The  out- 
side public  would,  therefore,  be  entirely 
misinformed  as  to  the  motives  and  action 
of  Irish  Members,  and  a  feeling  would 
be  got  up  against  them  so  as  to  prevent 
Irish  Members  doing  their  duty  in  the 
House.  A  proposition  was  made  before 
the  Select  Committee  last  year  that  when 
any  Member  was  accused  of  obstruction 
a  Division  might  be  taken  without  de- 
bate, and  a  decision  come  to  summarily 
on  the  conduct  of  the  Member  in  ques- 
tion and  the  punishment  to  be  inflicted 
on  him.  If  such  a  Rule  were  enforced 
— and  it  might  be  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  during  the  present  Ses- 
sion— the  opinion  of  the  Members  of 
the  House  might  be  so  pei*verted  by  the 
publication  of  such  articles  that  many 
who  had  not  heard  the  speech  of  the 
Irish  Member  whose  conduct  was  im- 
pugned might  come  in  and  vote  for  his 
suspension  and  the  suspension  of  the 
rights  of  his  constituency,  not  on  the 
ground  of  their  actual  observation  of 
his  conduct,  but  by  reason  of  the  inju- 
rious impression  derived  from  reading 
such  articles.     He  submitted,  in  these 
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oircurastances,  such  articles  aftsumed  a 
much  more  serious  complexion.  The 
article  in  question  imputed  a  deliberate 
intention  to  commit  a  Parliamentary 
ofiPence,  and,  in  a  most  invidious  way, 
drew  a  line  between  English  and  Irish 
Members.  But  having  performed  a 
public  duty  in  calling  attention  to  the 
article,  and  having  elicited  an  expres- 
sion of  opinion  from  all  sides  of  the 
House  as  to  its  unwarrantable  character, 
he  hoped  his  hon.  Friend  would  with- 
draw his  Motion. 

Mr.  MITCHELL  HENEY  :  My  ob- 
ject in  bringing  this  matter  before  the 
House  was,  not  because  I  want  to  make 
a  stand  against  the  newspapers  of  the 
country,  or  to  unduly  curtail  their  liberty 
of  fair  comment  and  criticism.  I  be- 
lieve I  have  most  conclusively  shown 
that  there  is  not  the  slightest  foundation 
for  the  mis-statements  which  appear  in 
t!ie  article  to  which  I  have  drawn  the 
attention  of  the  House.  At  the  same 
time,  I  do  not  think  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  made  a  fair  and  generous 
acknowledgment  of  the  erroneous  cha- 
racter of  the  article  as  I  should  have 
expected  ;  but  the  noble  Lord  has  done 
so.  Other  Members  may  have  their  own 
opinions  about  it ;  but  in  withdrawing 
my  Motion,  in  deference  to  the  expressed 
wishes  of  the  House  on  both  sides,  I 
hope  the  House  will  remember  that  if 
ever  an  accusation  of  this  serious  cha- 
racter be  again  made,  it  may  turn  out 
on  examination  to  be  as  equally  un- 
founded as  the  present. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
MOTION. 

ORDERS  OF  THE  DAY. 

The  CHANCELLOE  ofthe  EXCHE- 
QUER moved— 

"  That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  subsequent  to 
Supply  bo  postponed  until  after  the  Order  of 
Leave  for  a  Bill  relating  to  the  Discipline  and 
Regulation  of  the  Army." 


Mr.  DILLWYN  asked  whether  it 
was  intended  to  take  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  other  than  the  Vote  of  Credit 
for  the  South  African  War  to-niglit  ? 

The  CHANCELLORof  the  EXCHE- 
QUER  said,  he  should  be  very  incon- 
sistent with  himself  if  he  were  to  try 
and  press  forward  the  Supplementary 
Estimates  without  giving  proper  time 


lor  their  examination.  The  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  was  perfectly  prepared 
to  go  on  with  them ;  but  he  quite  saw 
the  reasonableness  of  the  objection  made 
by  the  hon.  Member  opposite  (Mr. 
Dillwyn),  and  he  should,  therefore,  con- 
fine himself  to  proposing  a  Vote  in  con- 
nection with  the  Exchequer  Bonds,  which 
expired  on  the  16th  of  March,  and  a 
Vote  of  Credit  in  connection  with  South 
Africa. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
ORDER     OF    THE    DAY. 


SUPPLY— COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 

SOUTH  AFRICA— THE  ZULU  WAR— THE 
VOTE  OF  CREDIT.— OBSERVATIONS. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
aUER :  I  think,  Sir,  it  would  be  for 
the  convenience  of  the  House  that  before 
you  leave  the  Chair  I  should  say  a  few 
words  upon  the  two  Votes  which  will  be 
submitted  in  Committee.  There  is  the 
Vote  to  renew  the  £2,750,000  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds,  which  fall  in  in  the  last  weeks 
of  March,  and  there  is  the  Vote  of  Credit 
for  the  South  African  Services.  With 
regard  to  the  Bonds  I  need  say  but  little. 
They  belong  to  the  finance  of  the  year 
1877-8.  They  were  issued  in  that  year 
to  meet  certain  expenditure  which  had 
been  voted,  and  it  was  hoped  at  one 
time  that,  in  part  at  least,  tney  would 
be  discharged  in  the  course  ofthe  present 
year.  Circumstances,  however,  have 
been  against  us,  and  we  have  not  been 
able  to  pay  them  off  this  year ;  and, 
therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
take  power  to  re-issue,  or  rather  to  issue, 
new  Bonds  in  order  to  enable  us  to  pay 
off  these  as  they  become  due.  With 
respect  to  the  Vote  of  Credit,  it  is,  of 
course,  a  new  feature.  As  I  explained 
just  now,  in  answer  to  a  Question  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Kendal  (Mr.  Whitwell), 
I  last  year  warned  the  House  that  there 
might  be  a  sum  of,  perhaps,  £400,000 
required  for  hostilities  in  South  Africa. 
That  did  not  refer  at  all  to  the  Zulu 
War.  It  is  well  the  House  should  bear 
in  mind  that  the  hostilities  in  South 
Africa  are  distinctly  divisible  into  two 
periods — the  period  of  what  we  may  call 
the  ^ranskei  War,  and  the  period  of 
this  unhappy  conflict.  The  Transkei 
War  was  begun  in  August,  1877,  and 
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ended  about  July,  1878,  and  it  was  witb 
referenoe  to  that  that  our  Votes  and  my 
observations  were  made.  No  aocounts 
were  made  up  in  time  for  the  last  Budget 
as  to  the  expenditure  up  to  March  31, 
1878,  as  regards  the  Transkei  War. 
We  knew,  by  the  drafts  on  the  Treasury 
Chest,  that  there  had  been  great  expendi- 
ture ;  and  I  therefore  warned  the  House 
that  it  was  probable,  before  the  expira- 
tion of  this  financial  year,  I  should  be 
obliged  to  present  an  excess  Estimate. 
But  that  has  not  been  found  necessary, 
because  the  Army  Votes  were  sufficient 
for  the  Services  for  which  they  were 
intended,  and  there  were  enough  savings 
upon  them  to  cover  the  amount.  Well, 
then,  there  were  further  Supplementary 
Estimates  taken  of  £300,000  for  the 
Army,  and  about  £40,000  for  the  Navy 
in  August  last.  That  was  for  the  same 
war  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  at  present  know, 
that  sum  will  be  sufficient  for  the  ex- 
penses incurred.  With  regard  to  the 
ZjuIu  War,  the  expenditure  properly 
chargeable  to  that  contest  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced  in  October  last,  when 
the  first  preparations  appear  to  have 
been  made.  It  is  rather  difficult  to  give 
full  information  as  to  what  has  been 
the  actual  expenditure  occasioned  by 
that  war;  but  my  right  hon.  Friends  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  and  the  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  will  be  able  to  tell 
the  House  when  it  gets  into  Committee  on 
what  grounds  the  Estimates  have  been 
framed,  so  far  as  they  have  been  able  to 
frame  them.  I  may  only  add  that,  being 
myself  aware  that  the  Treasury  chest 
has  been  heavily  drawn  upon,  I  have 
thought  it  right  to  put  into  the  Vote  a 
sum  of  £300,000  for  contingencies  over 
and  above  the  more  detailed  Estimates 
to  be  presented  by  my  right  hon.  Friends. 
The  House  will  bear  in  mind  that  that 
expenditure  in  respect  to  a  distant  war 
is  carried  on  through  the  Treasury  chest, 
and  that  the  way  in  which  that  is  done 
is  this — the  Treasury  chest  has  a  fixed 
Fund  of,  I  think,  about  £1,000,000, 
which  ought  always  to  be  maintained, 
and  out  of  that  Fund  either  payments 
are  directly  made,  or  bills  are  drawn, 
and  the  fund  is  used  to  meet  these  drafts, 
and  from  time  to  time  it  is  replenished 
out  of  the  Votes  for  the  Army  Fund. 
The  Military  chest  has  been  heavily 
drawn  upon  for  South  Africa,  and  we 
therefore  are  now  obliged  to  replace  that 
Fund  again.     With  regard  to  the  Vote 
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of  Credit,   the  amount  we  propose  to 
take  is  £1,500,000,  cmd  the  details  re- 
lating to  it  will  be  found  in  the  Papers 
submitted  to  the   House.     I   shall    be 
asked — and  I  may  as  well  enter  on  the 
question  briefly  now — in  what   way  I 
propose  we  should  raise  this  £1,500,000? 
I  desire  to  point  out  to  the  Hoaae  that 
we  are  now  at  a  period  so  nearly  ap- 
proaching the  close  of  the  financial  year 
and  the  next  Budget,  that  it  is  hardly 
convenient  for  us  to   enter  upon  new 
financial  operations    at  this    moment ; 
and,  therefore,  I  shall  propose  a  tempo- 
rary arrangement  to  carry  us  over  the 
end  of  this  year  and  the  beginning  of 
next.     I  hope  it  will  be  in  my  power  to 
bring  in  the  Budget  very  early  in  April, 
before  Easter ;  and,    in  the  meantime, 
I  propose  that  this  money,    if   voted, 
shall  be  raised  by  the  issue  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds.     In  mentioning  Exchequer 
Bonds,  I  wish  to  say  two  or  three  words 
in  regard  to  what  appecurs  to  me  to  be 
rather  a  mistaken  idea  in  many  quarters 
as  to  the  nature  and  amount  of  our  float- 
ing Debt.     I  observe  that  in  many  in- 
fluential organs  of  public  opinion  Uiere 
is  an  impression  that  the  floating  Debt 
has  of  late  years  been  increased  to  a  very 
large  and  even  dangerous  extent.  I  think 
that  in  some  respects  the  idea  arises  from 
a  confusion  between  the  terms  floating 
Debt    and  unfunded    Debt,    and   that 
there  is  evidently  a  disposition  to  think 
that  all  unfunded  Debt  is  floating  Debt, 
which  is  not  the  case.     The  objections 
to  a  large  floating  Debt  are,  of  course, 
these — that    the  securities  which   pro- 

Eerly  constitute  a  floating  Debt  may 
e  presented  for  redemption  suddenly 
or  at  inconvenient  times,  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  somewhat  embarrass  the 
Exchequer,  or  that,  in  renewing  them, 
it  might  be  necessary  to  give  a  high 
rate  of  interest.  Now,  that  is  the  case 
undoubtedly  with  what  is  properly 
called  a  floating  Debt — that  is  to  say, 
Exchequer  Bills  and  Treasury  Bills. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  those  bills 
are  liable  to  be  so  presented,  and  that  if 
they  were  in  excess  they  might  occasion 
some  embarrassment.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  is  not  quite  to  the  same  extent  the  case 
with  Exchequer  Bonds,  which  run  for 
certain  periods  —  two,  three,  or  four 
years— even  if  these  bonds  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  public ;  but  still  less  is  it 
the  case  with  regard  to  a  great  deal  of 
the  unfunded  Debt  ^hich  now  exists, 
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because  tliat  is  not  iu  the  hands  of  the 
public  at  all.  It  is  money  advanced  bj 
the  National  Debt  Commissioners,  and 
which,  in  fact,  is  only  advanced  from 
one  hand  of  the  State  to  the  other,  and 
is  not,  and  cannot  be,  liable  to  the  ob- 
jection to  which  Exchequer  and  Treasury 
Bills  are  supposed  to  be  liable.  Let  us 
see  how  we  stand.  The  present  amount 
of  unfunded  Debt  is  about  £24,661,000 ; 
that  consists  of  £14,458,000  of  Exche- 
quer Bonds,  £4,497,000  of  Exchequer 
Bills,  and  £5,706,000  of  Treasury  Bills. 
But  of  the  £14,458,000  of  Bonds  now  in 
existence  no  less  than  £11,708,000  are 
in  the  hands  of  the  hands  of  the  Na- 
tional Debt  Commissioners,  so  that  even 
if  we  reckoned  as  part  of  the  floating 
Debt  the  Exchequer  Bonds  in  the  hands 
of  the  Bank  of  England  the  unfunded 
Debt  isreally  no  more  than  £12,953,000. 
That  is  a  sum  which,  though  I  do  not 
say  it  is  altogether  insignificant,  is  by  no 
means  open  to  the  charge  of  being  ex- 
travagantly large.  I  have  seen  it  stated 
that  we  ought  to  take  steps,  by  funding 
or  otherwise,  to  bring  the  floating  Debt 
down  to  within  £15,000,000.  There  can 
be  no  doubt  that  a  certain  amount  of 
floating  Debt  is  a  convenience  to  the 
public,  and  also  an  advantage  to  the 
Exchequer  ;  because  the  public,  as  hon. 
Gentlemen  connected  with  business  are 
aware,  are  glad  to  get  a  certain  amount 
of  Treasury  and  Exchequer  Bills,  and 
they  take  them  at  a  lower  rate  of  inte- 
rest than  they  would  have  to  pay  if  the 
same  money  was  raised  by  the  issue  of 
Consols.  I  therefore  think  that  the  alarm 
which  has  been  expressed  with  regard 
to  the  supposed  magnitude  of  the  float- 
ing Debt  of  the  country  is  somewhat 
exaggerated.  Having  said  these  few 
words  respecting  it,  there  is  one  other 
question  that  may  probably  be  asked  of 
me.  I  may  be  asked  what  eflect  these 
Yotes  will  have  upon  our  financial  posi- 
tion ?  I  have  said  that  at  this  time  of  the 
year,  and  with  the  Budget  so  near  at 
hand,  I  must  speak  with  reserve,  and  I 
hope  I  shall  not  be  called  upon  to  go  into 
minute  and  conjectural  details.  There  are 
always  diflicultiesin  estimating  the  Beve- 
nue  towards  the  close  of  the  year,  and 
these  difliculties  are  likely  to  be  as  great 
this  year  as  upon  any  other  occasion. 
But,  speaking  generally,  I  think  I  may 
say  that  the  Revenue  may  probably  fall 
short  of  the  estimated  Expenditure  by 
something  under  £1,000,000 ;  and  I  am 
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Borry  to  say  that  the  Expenditure,  in- 
cluding the  Vote  of  Credit  and  the  Sup- 
plementary Estimates,  and  without  re- 
ference to  the  £2,700,000  of  Bonds, 
will  exceed  what  we  may  now  expect  to 
be  the  Hevenue  by  something  like 
£3,000,000.  At  the  same. time,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  £2,000,000  of 
that  amount  has  been  already  provided 
for.  In  August  we  obtained  permission 
to  issue  £2,000,000  of  Exchequer  Bonds, 
and  these  will  absorb  £2,000,000  out  of 
the  £3,000,000.  I  cannot  say  the  out- 
turn will  be  as  I  have  described. 
I  have  put  the  figures  in  what  I 
think  to  be  the  most  unfavourable 
light,  and  I  think  I  am  making  a 
safe  statement  when  I  put  the  probable 
excess  of  Expenditure  over  Revenue  at 
£  1 ,  000, 000.  Under  these  circumstances, 
it  might  be  sufficient  for  me  to  ask  for 
£1,000,000  of  Exchequer  Bonds  ;  but  I 
desire  to  be  on  the  safe  side,  and  to 
guard  against  any  contingencies  that  may 
arise  from  disappointment  in  the  Re- 
venue. It  will,  therefore,  be  my  duty 
at  a  later  time — in  Committee  of  Ways 
and  Means — to  propose  an  issue  of 
£1,500,000  of  Exchequer  Bonds  to  carry 
us  through  to  the  end  of  this  year.  Of 
course,  if  my  anticipations  are  fulfilled, 
and  we  do  not  want  this  money,  the 
power  will  not  be  exercised  to  the  ex- 
tent I  have  indicated.  I  may  mention, 
with  regard  to  the  Vote  of  Credit,  that 
it  is  proposed  to  take  it  for  the  remain- 
der of  the  present  financial  year.  The 
power  will  lapse  on  tlio  1  st  of  April,  and 
anything  further  which  may  be  neces- 
sary will  be  found  the  subject  of  a  Sup- 
plemental Estimate.  With  these  re- 
marks, I  beg  to  move  that  you.  Sir,  do 
now  leave  the  Chair. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
Chair." — {Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer.) 

Mr.  CHILDERS  :  I  do  not  remember 
any  instance  of  a  Financial  Statement  of 
the  importance  of  that  which  we  have  just 
listened  to  being  made  before  the  Whole 
House,  such  Statements  having  always 
heretofore  being  made  in  Committee  of 
Ways  and  Means.  But,  Sir,  I  shall  not 
press  that  objection  ;  but  there  is  one  re- 
mark which  I  feel  it  absolutely  right  I 
should  make  to  the  House  upon  the  State- 
ment of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  He  has  told 
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U9  tliat  he  is  taking  the  present  course 
because  we  are  approaching  the  end  of  the 
year,  and  he  followed  that  with  the  remark 
that  after  the  end  of  the  financial  year  it 
would  be  his  duty  to  place  the  Budget 
before  the  House.     I  wish  to  say  to  the 
House— and  I  hope  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  will  be  able  to  make  a  clear 
answer  to  my  allegation — that  according 
to  all  precedent,  when  our  finance  is  in 
its  present  serious  position,  the  Budget 
ought  not  to  be  postponed  to  the  month 
of  April.     In  every  previous  case  when 
the  finances  have  been  in  this  position,  the 
Government  has  come  down  to  the  House 
with  the  Budget  either  in  February,  or,  at 
least,  never  later  than  the  beginning  of 
March ;  and  considering  the  great  effect 
which  is  produced  on  trade  by  the  ex- 
pectancy in  which  the  country  is  kept 
when  a  Budget  of  such  importance  as 
this  year's  is  delayed — to  say  nothing  of 
other  considerations  my  reticence  as  to 
which  my  right  hon.  Friend  will  appre- 
ciate —  the  Government  ought  not   to 
delay  it,  not  a  mere  week  or  two  weeks, 
but,    as    it    will    turn    out,     for    two 
months,  from  the  commencement  of  the 
Session.     The   Budget  ought  to  have 
been  brought  in  within  a  week  or  two 
of  the  meeting  of  the  House,  as  has 
been  done  under  similar  circumstances 
in    previous    years.       My   right    hon. 
Friend,  some  years    ago,  publislied   a 
yaluable    work,    from    which    I    have 
taken  some  facts  which  I  will  quote  to 
the  House.     From  that  work  it  appears 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  a  very  serious 
deficit  in  1842,  and  the  Budget  was  pro- 
duced on    March   II.      In   1845   great 
changes  were  necessary,  and  the  Budget 
was  produced  on  February  17.     In  1847 
it  was  necessary  to  raise  a  very  large 
loan,     amounting    to    something    like 
£8,000,000,   and  the  Budget  was  pro- 
duced on  February  27.    In  1848  there 
was    a   very    serious    deficit,   and    the 
Budget  was  produced  on  February  18. 
In  1854  there  were  important  financial 
operations   rendered  necessary  by  the 
possibility  of  war  with  Eussia,  and  the 
budget  was  produced  on  March  6.     In 
1860  there  was  a  still  more  serious  state 
of  things,  and  the  Budget  was  produced 
on  February  10.     The  only  very  recent 
case  of  serious  deficit  was  in   1867,  at 
the  time  of  the  Abyssiaian  War,  and 
the  addition  to  taxation  was  made  in  the 
month  of  November.     Those  are  all  the 
cases  since  the  time  of  Sir  Bobert  Peel 
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when  there  has  been  a  deficit  of  serious 
magnitude,  and  in  every  case  the  Budget 
has  been  produced,  not  at  the  beginning 
of  the  financial  year,  but  some  time  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  previous  financial 
year.     I   think  I  have    shown   to  the 
House  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer must  explain   why  on  the  present 
occasion,  when  our  financial  position  is 
so  serious,  the  Budget  is  not  brought  in 
at  once    without  waiting  till   the  first 
week  in  April.     And  now  let  me  sum  up 
in  a  few  sentences  our  present  financial 
position.  We  concluded  the  year  1877-8 
with  a  deficit  of  £2,750,000.     We  were 
told  in  the  original  Budget  of  1878-9 
that  the  new  taxes  would  yield  enough 
to  give  a  surplus  of  from  £710,000  to 
£1,210,000  to  go  in  reduction  of  that 
debt,  and  that  next  year  it  would  be 
entirely  wiped  out.     The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  was  allowed  to  amend  his 
Budget  in  August.     Instead  of  a  sur- 
plus in  1 878-9,  he  then  estimated  for  a 
serious  deficiency  of  £1,577,000,  which, 
added  to  the  deficit  of  the  previous  year, 
would  compel  us  to  begin  1879-80  with 
a  deficit  of  £4,307,000,  and  he  proposed 
no  Ways  and  Means  to  meet  it.     We 
protested,   but  in  vain.     What   is    the 
case  now  ?    Last  year  we  were  charged 
with    audacity    in    thinking    that    the 
Bevenue  Estimates  were  sanguine ;  but 
now  we  are  told  that  they  will  fall  short 
by  something  under  £1,000.000.     We 
are  told  that  there  is  to  be  a  deficit  this 
year,  exclusive  of    1877-8,  of  at  least 
£3,000,000,  and  that  we  shall  not  be 
safe  unless  we  meet  this  to  the  extent 
of  £3.500,000  by  the  issue  of  the  Exche- 
quer Bonds  which  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man now  proposes  ;  so  that  the  years 
1877-8  and  1878-9  are  to  close  with  an 
accumulated  deficit  of  from  £5, 750,000  to 
£6,250,000.     Has  the  House  thoroughly 
appreciated  the  fact  ?    I  am  not  exag- 
gerating, or  giving  a  single  figure  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  not 
g^ven  himself.    Here  we  are  at  the  com- 
mencement of  a  Zulu  war,  with  a  falling 
Bevenue,  with  almost  a  cei'tainty  that 
the   financial   p<>sition  of  next  year  is 
going  to  be  serious  even  in  comparison 
with  this,  with  an  accumulated  deficit  of 
£6,000,000,  and  yet   we  are   going  to 
delay  the  Budget  till  April.     Sir,  there 
has  not    been    a  more    serious   deficit 
since  the  first  Beform  Bill.     Therefore, 
I  say  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  not  to  postpone  Intro- 
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duoTTlff  the  Budget.  I  will  not  suggest,  or 
even  hint,  at  the  measures  that  must  be 
taken  by  the  Government ;  but  I  would 
urge  that  the  Budget  should  be  at  once 
brought  forward,  in  order  that  the  com- 
mercial public  may  see  what  the  effect 
of  the  Government  finance  will  be. 
With  regard  to  the  other  question  of 
the  unfunded  Debt,  it  is  a  very  incon- 
venient time  to  discuss  it  now.  There 
are  many  points  which,  I  allow,  it 
might  be  very  desirable  to  raise,  but 
which  cannot  be  well  raised  or  discussed 
with  you.  Sir,  in  the  Chair,  and  when, 
after  asking  a  Question,  it  is  out  of 
our  power  to  rise  again.  I  think  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has  done 
good  by  showing  the  difference  which 
exists  between  what  is  popularly  called 
the  floating  Debt  and  the  unfunded 
Debt ;  but  when  he  speaks  of  the  un- 
funded Debt  as  being  of  no  importance, 
and  would  appear  to  regard  the  trans- 
actions of  the  last  year  or  two  in  that 
respect  with  perfect  satisfaction,  let  me 
remind  him  of  this  one  fact — that  while 
he  has  been  adding  very  largely  indeed 
to  the  unfunded  Debt  in  the  hands 
of  the  public  during  the  last  few 
years,  the  Government  brokers  have 
been  at  work  all  the  time,  and,  partly 
by  their  operations,  and  partly  in 
another  shape,  the  unfunded  Debt — 
exclusive  of  the  Terminable  Annuities 
— ^has  been  very  considerably  decreased 
in  each  year.  Whether  it  is  wise  to  in- 
crease the  unfunded  Debt  in  years  of 
emergency  is  a  matter  of  opinion ;  but 
nothing  can  be  more  undesirable  than, 
at  the  same  time,  to  increase  your  un- 
funded Debt,  and  to  reduce  your  funded 
Debt.  I  hope,  when  the  proper  oppor- 
tunitv  comes  round,  the  House  will  die- 
CUSS  these  matters  and  the  effect  in  this 
respect  of  the  finance  of  the  last  few 
years.  For  the  present,  I  will  content 
myself  with  pointing  out  that  we  are 
about  to  start  a  fresh  year  with  the  most 
serious  deficit  that  I  remember,  and  yet 
we  are  to  have  no  Budget  for  five  or  six 
weeks.  That  is,  I  venture  to  say,  a 
state  of  things  with  which  the  House 
ought  not  to  be  satisfied. 


ARMY  —  THE    ARTILLERY  —  BREECH- 
LOADING    AND   MUZZLE-LOADING 
GUNS.— RESOLUTION. 
Major  NOLAN,  in  rising  to  move — 

'*  That  the  great  difference  which  exists  be- 
tween our  capnop  and  those  which  fipd  favour 


with  Foreign  Powers  calls  for  careful  investiga- 
tion, and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  further 
postpone  experiments  on  such  classes  of  breech- 
loading  guns  as  are  now  possessed  by  other 
Powers ;  ' ' 

said,  the  question,  although  perhaps  not 
so  interesting  to  the  House  as  the  dis- 
cussion on  financial  matters  which  had 
just  taken  place,  was,  nevertheless,  one 
of  considerable  importance  to  the  country ; 
and  he  had  more  than  once  drawn  atten- 
tion to  the  difference  in  the  construction 
of  the  cannon  of  this  country  and  that  of 
other  Continental  Powers.  It  was  gene- 
rally allowed  in  the  Press  that  England 
stood  alone  in  tKe  class  of  cannon  which 
she  had,  England  holding  to  the  muzzle- 
loader,  while  on  the  Continent  the  breech- 
loader was  favoured.  He  made  a  state- 
ment to  that  effect  last  year,  and  he  was 
corrected  by  the  noble  Lord  opposite  the 
Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance  (Lord 
Eustace  Cecil)  who  said  that  his  state- 
ment as  to  the  general  adoption  of 
breech-loading  ordnance  by  the  Conti- 
nental Powers  was  only  partly  accurate. 
The  noble  Lord  admitted  that  the  four 
great  military  and  naval  Powers  — 
Russia,  Germany,  France,  and  Austria, 
were  exclusively  in  favour  of  breech- 
loading  guns,  and  two  were  entirely  in 
favour  of  muzzle-loading.  The  two,  he 
said,  which  were  half  in  favour  of 
muzzle-loading  were  Italy  and  Belgium, 
while  Sweden  and  the  United  States 
were  the  two  exclusively  in  favour  of 
muzzle-loading.  Well,  no  doubt,  these 
were  four  important  countries,  though 
not  such  important  countries  from  a 
military  point  of  view  as  Russia,  Ger- 
many, France,  and  Austria.  But  even 
as  regarded  these  smaller  Powers,  hid 
did  think  the  present  state  of  the  case 
was  now  that  which  it  was  when  the 
noble  Lord  made  his  statement.  It  might 
have  been  accurate  at  the  time  he  made 
it;  but  he  (Major  Nolan)  did  not  be- 
lieve it  was  strictly  accurate  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  Now,  take  the  case  of 
Italy.  That  country  had  been  steadily, 
for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years,  replacing 
all  her  muzzle  and  her  field  artillery  with 
breech-loading  cannon.  No  doubt,  last 
year  she  seemed  to  favour  muzzle-load- 
ing, because  she  ordered  four  100-ton 
guns  in  this  country  on  that  system  ;  but 
he  believed  that  those  guns  had  since 
come  into  the  possession  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government.  He  did  not  know  why 
Italy  had  parted  with  them,   whether 
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under  pressure  or  not,  or  whether  she 
was  glad  to  get  rid  of  them ;  but  the 
fact  remained  she   had  those  guns  no 
longer,  and  she  was  not  now  so  much  in 
favour  of   muzzle-loading  as    she  had 
been  ;  in  fact,  she  was  going  in  about  a 
fortnight's  time  to  wy  a  breech-loading 
gun  larger  than  our  80-tun  gun.  There- 
fore he  claimed  Italy  as  being  in  favour 
of  breech-loading.    With  regard  to  Bel- 
gium the  case  was  this.     That  in  those 
cases  where  she  was  best  able  to  judge 
she  was  going  in  for  breech-loaders.  As 
to  Sweden,  she  prided  herself  upon  her 
cast-iron  guns  ;  and  although  the  noble 
Lord  last  year  quoted  h^r  as  being  ex- 
clusively  in  favour  of  muzzle- loading 
ordnance,  that  was  no  longer  the  case, 
and  very  lately  she  had  decided  to  aban- 
don muzzle-loading  guns  as  her    field 
guns  and  adopt  breech -loading  cannon. 
There  then  remained   the  case  of  the 
United  States,  which  was  a  peculiar  one. 
The  United  States  determined  upon  a 
policy  of  the  most  rigid  economy  after 
her  war,  and  they  haa  of  late  scarcely 
made  any  new  cannon  whatever.     She 
had  mad.e  a  few  experiments,  however. 
The  great  war  left  her  as  a  legacy  a  large 
number  of  cast-iron  g^ns,  and  she  had 
altered  these  so  as  to  make  them  better 
weapons  by  converting  them  into  rifled 
cannon.  On  the  whole  it  had  been  easier 
to  turn  these  guns  into  muzzle-loaders 
than  it  would  have  been  to  have  made 
them   breech-loaders;    but    the    whole 
scientific  opinion  of  America,  which  was 
to  be  read  in  the  Beports  of  the  Direc- 
tors of  Naval  and  Militanr  Ordnance  in 
that  country,  seemed  to  be  exclusively 
in  favour  of  breech-loading  guns.     The 
Chief  of  the  American   Oronance  said 
whatever  difiPerence  of  opinion  existed 
as  to  the  relative  efficiency  of  the  breech 
and  the  muzzle-loading,  the  latter  being 
exclusively  used  by  England,   and  the 
former  exclusively  used   by  the   great 
Continental  Powers,  there  could  be  no 
question  that  in  certain  cases  the  breech- 
loading  had  peculiar  advantages.  There- 
fore, from  what  he  had  said  it  would  be 
seen  that  the  four  Powers  to  which  the 
noble  Lord  had  alluded  as  being  half  in 
favour  of  the  muzzle  and  only  half  in 
favour  of  the  breech-loading  system  were 
rapidly  getting  round  to  be  in  favour 
of  breech-loading  as  against  the  muzzle- 
loading.     If  that  should  prove  to  be  so, 
England  would  be  left  without  a  single 
follower  or  supporter  of  any  consequence 
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in  Europe  in  her  system  of  ordnance, 
and    they   would    be    in    a    perfectly 
isolated   position    with    their  guns,   if 
they    continued   to    maintain  that   the 
muzzle-loading    system    was    the    best 
against  the  naval  and  military  opinion 
of  the  whole  of  the  rest  of  the  world. 
What  he  (Major  Nolan)  proposed  was 
that  extensive  experiments  should  be 
made  by  the  Government  with  breech- 
loading  g^ns,  and  with  breech-loading 
guns  only,   because   enormous  expeii- 
ments   had    already  been    made    with 
muzzle-loading  weapons.      Herr  Elrupp 
had   circulated   a  paper  among  many 
hon.  Members  of  the  House  within  the 
last   week,  in  which  he  said   that  his 
6|^-inch  gun  had  been  tried  against  an 
English  9-inch  gun,  and  his  g^n  had 
given  far  better  results.     His  main  rea- 
son for  advocating  breech-loading  for 
field  artillery  was  that  the  breech-loader, 
from  the  great  length  of  its  bore,  and 
from  the  fact  that  the  chamber  was  of 
larger  diameter  than  the  bore,  not  only 
gave  the  gun  a  greater  power  and  a 
longer  range,  but  also  diminished  the 
danger    to    which     artillerj'men    were 
usually  exposed  when  charging  the  gun, 
inasmuch  as  they  were  entirely  protected 
from   the  attack   of  small  arms   while 
they  were  engaged  in  that  operation. 
This   was    shown  to  be  the  case  very 
clearly  in    the  Beport  of    the  special 
Committee  some  seven  or   eight  years 
ago,  although  that  Committee  did  not 
report  in  favour  of  breech-loading.     It 
was  demonstrated   that    there  was   far 
better    cover    for    the    men    with    the 
breech-loader.      No  experiments,  how- 
ever, were  carried  out  at  Shoeburynesa 
to  show  which  gun  gave  the  most  coTer, 
BO  that  the  special   advantage  of    the 
breech-loader  was  not  proved  to  exist ; 
and   he  hoped,   when  the   noble   Liord 
next   made   experiments,  he  would   go 
into  this  point.     If   the  two   gun  a,    a 
breech-loader  and  a  muzzle-loader,  were 
put  in  the  open  field,  there  would  be  no 
difiPerence  as  to  cover ;  but  in  introncH- 
ments  a  very  much  superior  protection 
was  given  by  the  breech-loader.     "When 
muzzle-loaders    were    adopted    in     this 
country,  it  was  absolutely  necessary  tliat 
they  should  be  made  short,  because  it 
was  more  difficult  to  ram  down  charges 
in  a  long  gun  than  in  a  short  one  ;   but 
now  the  whole  tendency  of  modem    ar- 
tillery  was  to  make   guns    longer,    in 
order    to    render  them  more  efficient. 
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Even  if  the  muzzle-loader  was  improved 
in  that  respect,  it  would  only  be  by 
imitating  the  special  quality  of  the 
breoch-loador — its  very  great  depth; 
thus  making  the  muzzle  very  clumsy 
and  difficult  to  handle.  He  had  seen 
the  experiments  at  Shoeburyness  as  to 
cover  for  muzzle-loaders;  but  he  was 
convinced  there  would  be  four  or  five 
times  more  men  killed  by  small  arms 
with  the  muzzle-loader  than  there  would 
be  in  cases  wliere  the  breech-loader  was 
used.  These,  then,  were  the  advantages 
of  the  breech-loader — the  length  of  the 
gun,  larger  chamber  for  powder,  and 
the  great  extent  of  cover.  Therefore, 
this  question  of  the  character  of  English 
ordnance  was  a  most  serious  one,  and 
therefore  it  was  that  he  pressed  it  upon 
the  attention  of  the  Government.  Ho 
might  refer  to  what  was  called  the 
Thunderer  system.  There  the  cover  was 
the  same  as  with  breech-loading ;  the 
gun  itself  stopped  the  port-hole,  and 
prevented  the  fire  of  the  enemy  getting 
in  at  the  men.  Had  the  gun  of  the 
Tliunderer  been  a  breech-loader,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  that  it  could  have 
received  a  double  charge,  and  its  de- 
struction would  have  been  avoided. 
Such  an  accident  was  one  which  could 
not  occur  again  for  a  long  time  to  come, 
and  he  did  not  wish  to  make  too  much 
of  it.  The  fact  was,  it  was  an  accident 
inseparable  from  the  construction  of  the 
gun  and  the  mode  of  loading  it.  He 
did  not  believe  the  explosion  was  in  any 
way  due  to  a  deficiency  in  the  strength 
of  the  gun,  which  was  almost  bound  to 
burst  when  loaded  with  two  charges,  in- 
asmuch as  the  fact  caused  at  least  seven 
times  the  ordinary  amount  of  pressure 
to  be  brought  to  bear  at  the  point  of 
bursting.  Another  strong  objection  to 
the  system  of  muzzle-loading — and  this 
also  was  shown  in  the  case  of  the 
Thunderer — was  that  the  gun  was  loaded 
at  a  distance  from  the  firing  detach- 
ment, the  members  of  which  could  know 
nothing  of  what  had  been  done,  or  of 
the  danger  to  which  they  were,  or  might 
be,  subjected.  This  was  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  system,  and  great 
care  would  be  necessary  to  prevent  a  re- 
currence of  similar  disasters  ;  but  that 
would  not  do  away  with  other  evils  that 
would  inevitably  crop  up.  He  did  not 
object  to  the  use  of  hydraulic  machinery, 
for  with  large  guns  it  was  very  useful; 
but  the  fact  of  having  the  loading  party 


I  20  or  30  feet  away  from  the  firing  party 
I  was  a  great  defect,  and  one  likely,  as  in 
I  the  present  case,  to  lead  to  accidents. 
Yet  another  danger  arising  from  muzzle- 
loading  ordnance  was  that  the  gun  bad 
to  bo  loaded  at  one  elevation ;  then 
raised  to  prevent  the  missile  from  fall- 
ing out  of  the  muzzle ;  and,  in  the  third 
place,  depressed  to  bring  it  to  the  pro- 
per elevation  for  firing.  Thus,  there 
were,  at  least,  three  changes  in  the  ele- 
vation of  a  muzzle-loading  gun  from 
loading  to  firing,  and  this  in  itself  was, 
in  his  opinion,  a  strong  ground  for  ob- 
jecting to  the  system  altogether  as  com- 
pared with  breech-loading.  Another 
point  was  that,  up  to  the  present  time, 
English  artillerists  had  derived  great 
benefit  from  being  able  to  watch  the 
systems  in  use  in  other  countries;  but 
this  advantage  was  now  withdrawn  from 
them  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  England 
now  stood  alone  in  the  use  of  muzzle- 
loading  ordnance,  although  such  use 
was  contrary  to  the  practice  of  all  Eu- 
rope, and  was  opposed  to  the  theories  of 
civil  engineers  universally  in  the  coun- 
try. He  would  like  to  know  on  what 
authority  the  Government  based  its  opi 
nion  ?  When  the  question  had  been 
raised  before,  the  noble  Lord  opposite 
(Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  had  replied  in 
general  terms  that  his  action  had  been 
based  upon  the  advice  of  his  official  and 
professional  advisers.  But  the  only 
name  given  beyond  the  personal  opi- 
nion of  the  noble  Lord  was  that  of  Cap- 
tain Nolan,  and  he  thought  the  noble 
Lord  ought  not  to  shelter  himself  be- 
hind a  cloud  of  names,  but  he  should 
state  the  names  of  his  advisers  in  this 
matter.  If  he  had  a  distinct  opinion 
from  the  Director  General  of  the  Ord- 
nance that  muzzle-loading  guns  were 
superior  to  breech- loading  ones,  that 
would,  of  course,  be  most  valuable.  If 
the  noble  Lord  had  a  considerable  body 
of  scientific  evidence  in  favour  of  muzzle- 
loading  guns,  he  ought  to  name  the 
officers  who  supplied  it.  At  present  they 
were  going  against  the  scientific  practices 
of  Germany,  Austria,  and  America,  and 
against  engineering  opinion  also,  and 
he  thought  that  was  most  unfortunate. 
If  they  were  going  to  retain  the  muzzle- 
loading  principle,  the  country  ought  to 
know  the  evidence  on  which  that  deci- 
sion had  been  arrived  at,  and  the 
grounds  on  which  it  rested.  The  two 
systems  could  not  co-exist  together ;  but 
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£f  tlie  two  were  used  alongside  each 
other,  breech-loaders  would  drive  out 
muzzle-loaders.  It  was  scarcely  satisfac- 
tory ;  and  it  was  to  be  hoped  that  on  the 
present  occasion  the  noble  Lord  would 
give  the  names  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
advice  had  guided  him.  It  might,  per- 
haps, be  thought  that  he  was  a  little 
pressing  in  bringing  this  subject  before 
the  House;  but,  as  it  was  one  which 
might  possibly  determine  the  issue  of  a 
battle  by  land  or  a  naval  engagement, 
it  was,  he  thought,  well  worthy  the  con- 
sideration of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  was  not  now  asking  the  noble  Lord 
to  introduce  breech-loaders,  but  to  have 
such  exhaustive  experiments  made  as 
would  satisfy  the  House  as  to  their 
value,  and  that  could  be  done  for 
£100,000  or  £200,000,  or  a  cost  cer- 
tainly not  exceeding  what  was  now 
being  spent  in  adding  to  their  muzzle- 
loading  ordnance.  It  would  be  better 
to  incur  that  expenditure  than  to  pro- 
ceed farther  on  their  present  course 
without  well  knowing  what  they  were 
about.  There  was  a  very  good  oppor- 
tunity for  introducing  them  in  some  of 
the  forts  which  required  larger  guns, 
and  in  which  there  was  much  practical 
difficulty  in'  fitting  in  heavier  muzzle- 
loaders — a  difficulty  which  would  vanish 
if  they  only  put  in  breech-loaders.  The 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  concluded  by 
moving  his  Amendment. 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
Baid,  he  thought  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Member  for  Galway  (Major 
Nolan)  had  done  good  service*  by  again, 
this  Session,  as  in  the  previous  one, 
bringing  forward  his  Motion  on  the  sub- 
ject of  breech-loading  ordnance,  and  he 
sliould  very  much  wish  that  bis  sug- 
gestion for  instituting  experiments  on 
the  subject  of  the  relative  merits  of 
muzzle-loaders  were  adopted  and  carried 
into  practice.  On  that  account  he  should 
beg  to  second  his  Motion,  in  order  that, 
when  the  time  came  for  making  the 
change  from  muzzle-loading  to  breech- 
loading  pieces,  at  which  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman's  remarks  pointed, 
they  might  be  in  a  position  to  make  it 
with  despatch  and  certainty.  On  the 
previous  occasions  when  the  change 
from  muzzle-loaders  to  breech-loaders 
was  carried  out,  the  nation  was  hurried 
into  a  vast  expense  before  the  best  and 
most  suitable  breech  piece  was  perfected. 
Then,  1 1  years  later,  the  change  made 
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from  a  breech-loader  was  equally  hurried 
before  the  best  kind  of  gun  was  ascer- 
tained; indeed,  the  nation   escaped  at 
great  outlay  in  avoiding  a  brass  rifled 
gun  instead  of  the  present  iron  and  steel 
tube.     He  was  sure  that  the  noble  Lord 
the  Surveyor  General  of  Ordnance  would 
not  fail  to  give  the  attention  they  de- 
served to  the  obviously  intelligent  and 
scientific  recommendations  of  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend,  and  that  he  would 
cause  'experiments    to  be    carried  out 
which    would    settle    the    question    in 
which  the  country  was  so  deeply  inte- 
rested— namely,  as  to  the  best  kind  of 
gun  for  the  Army  and  the  Navy.      A 
nation  like  England  ought  to  poaaeaa 
not  only  the  best  ships  and  army  that 
could  be  formed  or  produced,  but  the 
best  guns  that  scientific  skill  could  de- 
vise.    He  trusted  that  what  his  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  had  said  as  to  the 
recently    proposed    4-ton     6- inch    gun 
would  be  Dome  in  mind.     It  was  a  piece 
of  ordnance  perfectly  well  suited  to  the 
class  of  vessels  which  the  present  First 
Lord  of  the  Admiralty  had  so    winely 
introduced  into  the  Service.     It  was  in 
every  way  so  far  superior  to  the  gun  of 
64  cwt.  with  which  the  Inii  was  armed 
that  it  might  be  truly  said,  if  adopted 
for  that  vessel  of  great  speed,  to  double 
her  power  as  a  vessel   of  war.      He 
wotdd  suggest  to  his  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  to  submit  a  prog^mme  of  the 
experiments  it  was  aesirable  to  make, 
and  to  place  a  Resolution  on  the  Paper 
of  the  House  which  would  require  the 
authorities  to  give  their  best  attention 
to  the  subject.     He  was  aware  that  the 
noble  Lord  was  always  willing  to  ob- 
tain information  from  hon.  Members  at 
either  side  of  the  House,  and  would  not 
disregard  the  suggestions  of  his  hon.  and 
gallant  Friend  merely  by  reason  of  his 
not  belonging  to  the  Party  of  the  pre* 
sent  Government.     What  was  reooired 
was  not  a  hasty  and  sweeping,  bat   a 
gradual   change,    so  that    the  country 
might,  after  careful  investigation,  secure 
the  best  possible  gun  for  the  Army  and 
the  Navy. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leaye  out  from  the  word  <*That'*  to  th« 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  'wostls 
"  the  great  difference  which  exists  between  our 
cannon  and  those  which  And  faroor  'with 
Foreign  Powers  calls  for  careful  invest^^fion, 
and  that  it  would  be  unwise  to  further  postpone 
experiments  on  such  cUsses  of  breech-loMing 
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guns  as  aro   now  possessed  by  other  Powers," 
— {Major  2\'olan^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  •'*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Sir  jo  en  HAY  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  oppose  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and  gal- 
hiut  Member  (Major  Nolan),  whi(;li  he 
had  brought  forward  with  much  practical 
knowledge  and  ability.  The  advance  of 
science  had,  he  admitted,  altered  the  posi- 
tion of  the  question  very  much  from  that 
which  it  occupied  when,  on  the  then 
perfectly  sound  recommendation  of  the 
Ordnance  Committee,  muzzle- loading 
guns  were  adopted  for  both  Services. 
The  system  of  breech- loading  had  then 
great  disadvantages,  while  the  muzzle- 
loading  guu  had  the  advantages  of 
cheapness  and  simplicity,  the  latter 
being  of  considerable  advantage  to  the 
Naval  Service.  The  breech- loading  gun 
had  a  considerable  number  of  different 
pieces  of  various  kinds  to  be  attended  to, 
and  a  slight  derangement  disabled  the 
gun  and  was  the  cause  of  accidents. 
The  present  system  of  breech -loading 
W418,  however,  a  vast  improvement  on 
the  old.  It  was  simple,  and  had  the 
advantage  of  securing  to  them  a  longer 
gun,  with  increased  charge  and  accuracy. 
These  reas^ms  induced  hiiji  to  concur 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  in 
desiring  that  the  subject  should  undergo 
consideration,  and  that,  if  necessary,  fur- 
ther experiments  should  be  made.  The 
appointment  of  a  Scientific  Commission 
would  probably  answer  every  purpose. 
He  hoped,  however,  it  would  be  done  in 
a  more  permanent  manner  than  was  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man. He  desired  to  see  the  Ordnance 
Select  Committee  re-established,  which, 
consisting  as  it  did  of  the  ablest  officers 
both  of  the  Navy  and  Army,  gave  con- 
fidence to  the  Services  in  its  inquiries 
and  in  its  reports.  He  should  prefer 
that,  if  re-established,  it  should  be  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  insure  the  more 
frequent  change  of  its  members  than 
foimerly  prevailed  ;  either  by  the 
adoption  of  the  five  years'  rule,  or  in 
any  manner  which  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  thought  would  introduce 
fresh  blood  into  the  Ordnance  Select  Com- 
mittee. The  fact  of  the  noble  Lord  in- 
stituting such  permanent  Committee 
would  give  confidence  and  convey    an 


assurance  to  the  officers  of  both  Services 
that  the  result  of  an  impartial  scientific 
investigation  would  be  adopted. 

Lord  EUSTACE  CECIL  said,  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Gal- 
way  (Major  Nolan)  had  rather  sprung  a 
mine  upon  him.  He  was  not  aware 
that  the  Motion  would  be  brought  on  as 
it  had  been,  as  it  was  put  down  for  the 
Army  Estimates.  He  had,  however, 
listened  attentively  to  the  able  observa- 
tions of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member ; 
but  while  acknowledging  their  force,  he 
must  correct  him  on  one  point.  He  had 
represented  his  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil's) 
opinion  as  being  in  favoiir  of  muzzle- 
loaders.  It  was  perfectly  true  that  year 
after  year  he  had  defended  the  course 
taken  by  the  Government,  but  for  him- 
self he  had  never  expressed  any  opi- 
nion ;  and  for  the  Government  he  could 
truly  say  that  they  were  neutral  in  the 
matter,  and  that  their  great  anxiety  was 
to  adopt  that  system  which,  on  the 
whole,  would  be  the  best  and  most  user 
ful.  The  present  Government  found  a 
certain  system  in  use.  That  system 
was,  after  several  years'  inquiry,  adopted 
by  the  Government  who  preceded  them, 
and  it  was  adopted  at  very  great  ex- 
pense, after  an  expenditure  of  from 
£4,000,000  to  £6,000,000  in  experi- 
ments. It  was  supposed  at  that  time — 
and  he  never  heard  any  opinion  to  the 
contrary — that  they  had  as  good  a  gun  as 
any  in  the  world.  No  doubt,  invention 
did  not  end  there,  and  it  was  quite  pos- 
sible that  a  better  gun  on  a  different 
principle  might  be  discovered  ;  but  that 
better  gun  did  not  seem  at  present  to  be 
forthcoming,  and  he  would  repeat  that 
the  country  was  now  in  possession  of  a 
good  gun.  The  hon.  and  gallant  Gen- 
tleman the  Member  for  Galway  had 
stated  that  other  countiies  had  got  a 
better  gun,  and  that  they  had  adopted 
Messrs.  Krupp's  gun  ;  but  that  was  not, 
as  he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil)  showed  on 
the  12th  of  March  last,  the  case  gene- 
rally. No  doubt,  other  Governments 
would  keep  their  eyes  open  to  see  whe- 
ther a  better  system  could  be  discovered ; 
but  that  was  just  what  the  War  Depart- 
ment of  this  country  were  doing — they 
were  watching  for  further  improvements 
— and  when  found  out,  he  ventured  to 
assure  the  House  that  no  time  would  be 
lost  in  testing  any  invention  which  pro- 
mised to  be  of  advantage  to  the  country. 
The  hon.  and  gallant  Qentleman  had 
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suggested  that  he  (Lord  Eustace  Cecil) 
should  inform  him  of  the  names  of  the 
officers  who  advised  him  ;  but  he  reallj 
did  not  think  that  that  was  necessary, 
as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  must 
be  quite  as,  perhaps  more,  familiar  with 
those  names  than  he  was.     He  knew 
the  Director  of  Ordnance,  and  also  the 
Head  of  the  Gun  Factory.     They  were 
all  distinguished  officers,  very  capable 
of    dealing    with    the    question.      The 
Director  of  Ordnance  had  always  said 
he  was  perfectly  prepared  to  see  intro- 
duced any  improvement  that  could  be 
carried  out ;  he  was  neither  a  "  muzzle- 
loader"  nor  a  '*  breech-loader,-"  but  was 
anxious  to  obtain  the  best  gun  possible 
for  the  Service.     However,  there  were 
very  great  difficulties  in   the    way  of 
making  a  sudden  change.     In  gunnery, 
it  was  as  true  as  in  most  other  things — 
**  the  more  haste,  the  worse  speed."     It 
was  absolutely  necessary  that  any  new 
step  should  be  taken  with  great  caution, 
and  that  it  should  recommend  itself  not 
only  to  military,  but  also  to  naval  opi- 
nion.     He  would  not  now  follow   the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  in  his  remarks 
with  regard  to  the  accident  on  board  the 
Thunderer,  because  at  present  the  Papers 
bearing  on  the  subject  had  not  yet  been 
presented  to  the  House,  and  because  it 
was  impossible  as  yet  to  say  what  change 
in  the  present   system,    if  any,  naval 
opinion    would    recommend.       It    was 
quite  possible  that,   in   consequence  of 
that  accident,  it  might  be  thought  neces- 
sary to  introduce  breech-loading  guns 
into  the  turrets  of  their  ships.     It  was 
not,  however,   for    him    to    anticipate 
what  might  be  done  in  that  matter.    All 
he  could  say  about  it  was  that  he  felt 
quite  certain  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  would  cordially  co-operate  with  the 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty  and  naval 
opinion  in  this  matter;  and  that  if  it 
should  be  found  necessary  to  make  any 
great  change  in  their  guns  the  Govern- 
ment would  not  shrink  from  doing  it, 
but  would  do  it  cautiously,  gradually, 
and,  he  hoped,  thoroughly.     He  hoped 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  would 
not  press  the  Government  too  hardly. 
Considerable  stress  was  laid    in  some 
quarters  on  theKrupp  system  of  breeoh- 
loading ;  but  unless  he  was  very  much 
mistaken,  there  were  other  systems  of 
breech-loading  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
it.     The  question  would,  no  doubt,  re- 
ceive the  fullest  consideration  from  the 
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Heavy  Gun  Committee  now  sittino^,  and 
further  experiments  would  probably  be 
made  if  necessary.     Two  of  their  officers 
had  been  invited  by  Herr  Krupp  to  at- 
tend some  new  experiments  in  Germany, 
and  possibly  their  Beport  might   point 
to   some   new  invention  in  the  Krupp 
system  worthy  of  imitation.     He  coald 
assure  hon.  Members  that  every  effort 
was  being  made  to  keep  up  with  pub- 
lie  opinion  in  these  matters  all  over 
Europe.     At  the  same  time,  he  thought 
it  only  right  to  remind  the  House  tnat 
experiments  in  gunnery  were  extremely 
costly,  and  if  they  allowed  a  particular  in- 
ventor to  have  his  gun  tested,  they  must 
extend  the  same  indulgence,  if  not  to 
all  foreign,  certainly  to  native  inventors. 
The  present  system  of  muzzle-loading 
was    only  adopted    after   an  immense 
amount  of  money  had  been  expended, 
and  still  the  inventors,  as  a  body,  were 
not  satisfied.  They  never  were,  to  what- 
ever length  the  experiments  were  car- 
ried.    Not  anticipating  any  discussion 
of  this  nature,  he  had  not  brought  any 
Papers  with  him ;  and  he  was,  therefore, 
unable  to  go  into  the  subject  as  fully  as 
he  might  have  done.     He  could  only, 
in  condusion,  repeat  his  assurance  that 
as  soon  as  a  better  gun  was  forthcoming 
they  would  not  fail  to  introduce  it.     It 
was  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  a  preju- 
dice existed  against    breech-loaders  in 
official  circles.     Indeed,  as  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  was  no  doubt  aware, 
breech-loaders  were  in  use  to  a  certain 
extent  both  in  their  fortresses  and  on 
board  ship,  therefore  the  two  systems 
had  been  working  pari  paeeu.     He  did 
not  think  there  had  been  any  unfair  de- 
traction of  the  breech- loading  system; 
on  the  contrary,  he  believed  there  had 
been  every  desire   to  give  the  breech- 
loading  system  a  perfectly  fair  trial,  and 
that  civilians  and  officers  of  the  Army 
and  Navy  were  all  animated  by  one  wish, 
which  was  to  secure  the  best  gun  for  the 
country. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

ARMY  ORGANIZATION— THE  BRIGADE 
DEPOT  SYSTEM.— RESOLUTION. 

Major  O'BEIRNE  rose  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  brigade  depot  system,  and  to 
move — 

"  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  HouBe,  the  Bri- 
gade Depot  system  requires  amendment,  aa  it 
is  costly,  unsatisfactory,  and  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  home  and  foreign  service." 


I' 
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He  said  the  system  had  completely 
failed  to  attain  two  objects  with  which 
it  was  introduced  —  the  furnishing  of 
drafts  for  foreign  service,  and  the  weld- 
ing into  one  harmonious  whole  of  the 
forces  in  the  sub -district,  so  as  to  form  a 
nucleus  of  instruction  for  all  auxiliary 
forces.  Instead  of  that,  however,  it  had 
been  found  necessary,  in  the  two  cases 
of  emergency  that  had  just  occurred,  to 
draft  large  numbers  of  men  from  other 
regiments  in  order  to  make  up  the 
strength  required.  For  instance,  to 
fill  up  the  regiments  sent  to  the  Afghan 
Frontier  and  the  Cape  the  regiments  at 
Aldershot  had  been  denuded  of  their 
best  men.  Then,  again,  there  was  a  pre- 
posterous superabundance  of  officers  at 
some  of  the  depots ;  in  some  cases  there 
were  only  80  men  fit  for  duty  under  one 
colonel,  one  major,  four  captains,  and 
four  subalterns — a  great  disproportion 
of  officers  to  men,  whose  number  was 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  purposes  of 
instruction  to  the  auxiliary  forces  of  sub- 
district.  The  men  ought  to  be  raised 
to  900  at  least,  and  then  they  would 
be  able  to  furnish  strength  to  the  bat- 
talions if  required  for  foreign  service, 
and  be  a  nucleus  of  instruction  to  the 
Militia  regiment  and  Volunteer  corps  of 
sub- district.  As  regarded  the  cost  ol 
these  depots,  it  bore  no  relation  to 
the  money  paid  for  the  work  done  and 
the  respcmsibility  incurred  by  colonels 
with  the  Army ;  and  the  officers  at  the 
depots  were  examples  of  idleness  in 
the  districts,  which  was  very  injurious. 
The  whole  cost  of  the  depots  was 
£274,000 — an  Enormous  sum  of  money 
spent  on  an  object  which  was  a  com- 
plete failure.  This  Estimate  ought  to 
be  cut  down  this  year.  He  begged  to 
move  the  Motion  which  stood  in  his  name. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  the  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the 
words  "  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  Bri- 
p:ade  DepOt  system  requires  amendment,  as  it 
is  costly,  unsatisfactory,  and  inadequate  to  the 
requirements  of  home  and  foreign  service,** — 
{Mq/or  G'Beime^) 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  '*That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Colonel  AEBUTHNOT  said,  he  was 
not  aware  that  these  debates  were  coming 
on  that  evening,  nor  he  was  sure  were 


a  large  number  of  officers  in  the  House, 
or  they  would  have  been  present.  He 
agreed  with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Mem- 
ber (Major  O'Beirne)  that  the  cost  of 
brigade  depots  was  very  dig)roportionate 
to  the  results  obtained.  The  hon.  and 
gallant  Gentleman  suggested  that  the 
number  of  men  in  the  battalions  should 
be  increased  to  900.  No  doubt,  they 
would  then  be  of  much  more  use  for 
the  purpose  for  which  they  were  in- 
tended ;  but  surely,  if  the  number 
of  men  were  increased,  it  was  only 
reasonable  to  ask  that  the  number  of 
depots  should  be  reduced.  The  fact  was 
that  a  mistake  was  made  in  establishing 
so  many  depots,  and  all  soldiers,  if  not 
all  Members  of  Parliament,  were  agreed 
that,  however  good  the  design  might 
have  been,  the  territorial  principle  was 
not  exactly  adapted  to  the  size  of 
England,  nor  to  their  habits  and  insti- 
tutions. The  brigade  depot  system,  it 
was  perfectly  true,  had  failed  entirely 
as  regarded  the  localization  of  regiments. 
It  could  never  have  been  otherwise,  for 
as  soon  as  the  two  regiments  at  a  depot 
centre  were  filled  up,  all  the  recruits  were 
taken  away  for  general  service,  and  sent 
anywhere  all  over  the  country.  Again, 
in  some  of  these  centres  recruiting  was 
actually  at  a  standstill — had  never,  in- 
deed, even  begun ;  while  in  others  a 
very  large  number  of  recruits  were 
obtained.  This  showed  that  the  sys- 
tem did  not  and  could  not  work  well 
everywhere.  He  did  not  quite  agree 
with  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  about 
the  idleness  of  the  officers.  That  de- 
pended a  good  deal  upon  the  character 
of  the  commanding  officer.  He  knew  one 
depot  where  the  objection  was  the  other 
way,  and  the  duties  of  the  officers  were 
discharged  with  20  or  30  men  in  precisely 
the  same  manner  as  if  there  had  been 
900  men  in  barracks.  No  doubt  that 
was  going  too  far,  and  was  a  mistake  of 
the  commanding  officer ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  where  there  were  few  men. 
the  officers  usually  had  very  little  to  do. 
If  the  regiments  were  kept  up  to  a 
sufficient  strength  of  officers,  he  was  not 
sure  that  it  was  not  a  good  thing  for 
a  certain  number  of  those  officers  to  have 
a  pleasant  and  an  easy  time  as  they 
might  have  at  the  depots.  His  principle 
always  had  been,  and  he  commended  it 
to  everybody  else,  to  make  the  Service 
as  pleasant  as  it  could  be,  so  long  as  it 
was  combined  with  a  careful  discharge 
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of  duty.  He  believed  it  would  be  more 
carefully  discharged  if  every  facility  were 
given  to  officers  and  men  to  be  employed 
and  amused.  There  was  one  little  point 
he  should  like  to  bring  to  the  notice 
of  his  right  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
(Colonel  Stanley),  in  which  he  thought 
a  good  deal  of  expense  might  be  saved, 
and  that  was  in  the  case  of  recruits  pro- 
ceeding on  foreign  service.  They  were 
enlisted  for  foreign  service  at,  let  them 
suppose,  Cardiff.  If  the  home  battalion 
was  serving  iu  some  remote  part  of  the 
country,  as  Scotland,  and  the  other 
battalion  was  abroad,  it  was  thought 
necessary  to  send  these  recruits  up  to 
Scotland,  and  then  to  bring  them  down 
again  to  Southampton  and  Portsmouth 
to  embark  them  for  India.  As  he  was 
not  aware  that  this  debate  was  coming 
on,  he  did  not  fortify  himself  by  looking 
at  the  Ketums,  to  which  reference  had 
been  made,  acd  he  did  not  even  know 
how  many  depots  had  been  established ; 
but  he  hoped  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  would  think  once,  twice,  and  thrice 
before  he  began  to  carry  out  the  system 
where  it  was  not  already  in  operation. 
In  his  opinion,  the  general  feeling  of 
officers  of  the  Army  would  be  decidedly 
in  favour  of  the  modification  rather  than 
the  extension  of  this  system  of  brigade 
depots. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he,  too,  like 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Colonel 
Arbuthnot),  had  come  down  to  the  House 
unprepared  to  g^ve  figures  on  these  mat- 
ters. He  had  no  right  to  complain  that 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  (Major 
O'Beirne)  had  brought  forward  this  Mo- 
tion on  the  present  occasion ;  but  he  feared 
he  could  not  give  him  a  full  answer.  But, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  had  some  rather  inti  • 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  subject,  he 
hoped  to  be  able  to  show  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  why  some  of  the  objec- 
tions he  entertained  were  not  altogether 
valid,  and  why  they  could  not  very  easily 
or  lightly  depart  from  the  system  which 
had  been  some  time  settled.  To  begin 
with,  the  hon.  and  gallant  Oentleman 
left  out  of  sight,  for  purposes  of  argu- 
ment, that  the  objects  of  the  so-called 
brigade  depot  system  were  not  limited 
in  their  effect  to  the  Army.  Although 
the  Army  was  now  the  primary  con- 
sideration, its  object  as  laid  down  by 
the  late  Secretary  of  State  for  War 
(Viscount  Card  well),  was  not  only  to 
form  a  training  depot  for  every  pair  of 
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battalions,  one  of  which  was  on  foreign 
service  and  the  other  on  duty  at  home, 
but  also  to  serve  as  storehouses  for  re- 
serve stations  where  Militia  recruiti» 
might  train  in  all  seasons  of  the  year, 
and  camping  places  for  the  Yolunteers. 
He  was  -not  prepared  to  concede  that 
these  brigade  depots  had  wholly  missed 
their  original  object.  With  reg^ard  to 
the  disproportion  between  officers  and 
men,  at  first  sight  he  would  be  very 
much  disposed  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member.  But  it  would  be 
recollected  that  when  they  were  con- 
sidering the  point,  and  obtained  Ee- 
turns  from  the  authorities,  they  found 
the  number  of  officers  returned  for  duty 
at  the  depots  by  no  means  dispropor- 
tioned  to  the  men.  When  it  came  to 
be  reduced  to  a  matter  of  actual  fact, 
there  was  not  iu  the  majority  of  cases 
much  incongruity.  But  in  some  casee 
there  did  appear  to  be  an  excessive 
number,  and  the  Committee  over  which 
he  had  the  honour  to  preside  recoiu- 
meuded  that  those  officers  should,  as  far 
as  possible,  be  sent  to  rejoin  their  bat- 
talions. As  regarded  the  number  of  men, 
there  wslh  nothing  which,  as  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  would  rejoice  him 
more  than  to  see  the  depots  extended 
to  the  full  size  of  900  men ;  but  this 
would  mean  a  fine  addition  of  40.000  to 
the  Army,  and  it  was,  therefore,  hainily 
necessary  to  discuss  it  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. But,  apart  from  this,  if  they  had 
this  large  number  of  men  tied  up  at  the^e 
little  depots,  they  would  be  precise! v 
undoing  the  object  of  late  years,  which 
had  been,  not  to  split  regiments  up  apart 
from  one  another  at  country  places,  but 
to  bring  them  together  in  large  camps 
for  better  instruction,  and  in  order  to 
teach  them  the  duties  they  must  fulfil 
when  they  formed  part  of  a  large  army. 
The  number  of  the  depots  was  a  subject 
on  which  he  did  not  feel  indisposed  Ui 
speak,  for  he  believed  this  was  (me  pf 
the  very  objections  he,  the  late  Colonel 
Anson,  and  others,  had  raised  when  the 
measure  had  been  first  proposed  by 
Viscount  Cardwell  in  that  House.  Hia 
opinion  at  that  time  had  been  that  it 
would  be  far  better  not  to  split  the  men 
into  such  small  detachments,  but  to 
have  fewer  and  larger  centres  and  more 
ground.  From  that  opinion  he  had  seen 
no  reason  to  depart.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  was  bound  to  say  that  any 
alteration   of  these  centres  was  not   a 
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thinp:  to  be  lip^litly  undertaken.  If  they 
called  to  mind  the  number  of  days  and 
nights  that  had  been  spent  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  localization  scheme,  they 
would  feel  bound  to  admit  that  it  was 
one  thoroughly  accepted  on  the  part  of 
the  country,  and  that  the  money  for  it 
had  been  voted  with  open  eyes.  As  to 
the  disturbance  of  these  centres,  if  it 
could  be  shown  that,  without  expense, 
certain  depots  could  be  reduced  without 
any  loss,  either  direct  or  indirect,  to  the 
country,  that  was  an  obvious  matter  of 
administration  with  which  anyone  would 
be  prepared  to  deal.  But,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  Yiscount  Cranbrook  ac- 
ceded to  Office,  he  found  in  almost  all 
these  places  either  the  contracts  so  far 
advanced,  or  the  depots  themselves  so 
far  proceeded  with,  that  he  scarcely  had 
the  power,  without  throwing  away  good 
money  after  bad,  to  alter  the  original 
system.  Again,  why  should  they  turn 
back,  after  having  gone  half-way,  in  a 
scheme  which  was  decided  on  by  Parlia- 
ment, for  which  Parliament  had  voted 
large  sums  of  money,  and  when  the 
purposes  for  which  the  money  had  been 
voted  had  been  only  half  fulfilled?  He 
confessed  he  would  shrink  from  the  re- 
sponsibility of  lightly  asking  Parliament 
to  depart  from  the  scheme.  There  might 
be  small  points  of  administration,  here 
and  there,  which  might  be  remedied ; 
but  if  hon.  Members  looked  upon  these 
depots  as  being  so  many  men  required 
for  duty,  they  altogether  failed  of  their 
purpose;  they  were  depots,  and  did  not 
purport  to  be  battalions.  Perhaps,  at 
another  time,  it  might  be  his  duty  to 
touch  on  some  points  where  he  thought 
some  remedy  might  still  be  required ; 
but  he  was  certainly  not  prepared  to  go 
as  far  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member. 
The  uneven  number  of  recruits  was 
always  a  difficulty  in  this  country.  It 
was  impossible  that  centres  of  recruit- 
ing should  coincide  with  the  depots; 
but  the  distances  between  the  two  were 
short.  There  could  be  no  doubt  that 
the  depots,  had  served  their  original 
purpose  of  supplying  more  centres  of 
recruiting  than  there  had  been  before. 
He  would  mention  one  other  point.  One 
of  the  great  complaints  of  late  years  had 
been  that  the  stores  were  too  much 
centralized.  Now,  it  was  quite  evident 
in  the  late  mobilization  that  the  more 
they  were  making  use  of  the  storehouses 
at  the  depots  to  distribute  the  stores,  the 


better  was  the  service  of  mobilization 
likely  to  be  performed.  He,  therefore, 
could  not  see  any  reason  for  departing 
from  this  brigade- depot  system,  at  least, 
so  far  as  the  centres  themselves  were 
concerned 

Mr.  WHITWELL  thought  thebrigade 
depots  were  exercising  a  very  beneficial 
influence.  They  were  more  or  less  affect- 
ing the  whole  body  of  the  Volunteer 
Forces.  He  hoped  that  brigade  depots 
would  soon  become  the  means  of  afford- 
ing instruction  to  the  Volunteers. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

PUBLIC   BUSINESS -QUESTION   OF 
PROCEDURE.— OBSERVATIONS. 

Mr.  RYLANDS  :  I  desire,  Sir,  before 
you  leave  the  Chair,  to  enter  a  protest 
on  the  part  of  independent  Members 
against  the  course  taken  by  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  in  making  his  Statement  on 
the  Motion  that  you  do  leave  the  Chair 
instead  of  in  Committee  of  Supply. 
While,  of  course,  I  do  not  presume  to 
say  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  was 
out  of  Order,  yet  the  course  he  has  taken 
is  one  which,  in  my  recollection,  is  en- 
tirely unprecedented,  and  one  which  has 
exposed  the  Bouse  to  a  very  considerable 
afnount  of  inconvenience.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  has  brought  in  what  in 
effect  is  a  third  Budget  for  the  present 
6nancial  year.  That,  in  itself,  is  most 
unexampled,  and  in  consequence  of  the 
extraordinary  step  taken  to-night  it  has 
been  followed  by  a  Motion  on  going  into 
Committee,  which  has  led  to  a  discussion 
of  matters  entirely  apart  from  the  finan- 
cial proposals  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  It  is  quite  clear,  if  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  adopted  the 
usual  course  in  moving  that  you.  Sir,  do 
leave  the  Chair,  without  making  any 
observations,  then  the  Motion  on  going 
into  Committee  would  have  come  for- 
ward in  due  course,  and  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  would  then  have  made  his 
Statement  with  the  Chairman  of  Com- 
mittees in  the  Chair.  The  discussion  in 
that  event  would  have  proceeded  in  a 
regular  and  orderly  manner ;  but,  as  it 
is,  I  am  doubtful  whether  even  on  the 
Vote,  which  will  be  put  from  the  Chair 
when  we  have  resolved  ourselves  into 
Committee,  I  should  not  be  precluded 
from  making  general  observations  which 
appear  to  me  to  have  been  called  forth. 
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The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
taken  a  course  to-night  which  I  feel  my- 
self — and  I  believe  I  am  not  alone  in 
that  opinion — is  calculated  to  confuse 
the  mind  of  the  House.  If  the  House 
of  Commons  is  to  possess  any  efficient 
control  over  the  Expenditure  and  over 
the  taxation  of  this  country,  it  is  quite 
clear  that  they  ought  to  have  a  full 
Statement,  in  regard  to  the  Expenditure 
and  taxation,  placed  before  them  in  an 
explicit  and  ample  manner  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  on  the  occasion 
of  his  moving  the  Budget  for  the  year. 
But  he  has  not  done  so.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  came  down  with  a 
Budget  at  the  usual  time  of  the  Session, 
and  he  gave  the  House  to  understand 
what  would  be  the  Expenditure  of  the 
financial  year;  and  he  laid  before  the 
House  certain  proposals  as  to  the  taxes 
he  intended  to  levy  during  the  year. 
We  were  supposed  to  base  our  judgment 
and  opinion  upon  the  Budget  as  stated. 
But  what  do  we  find?  That  the  Esti- 
mates of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  prove 
in  the  course  of  a  very  few  months  to  be 
utterly  delusive.  You  find  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  coming  down  to  the 
House  from  time  to  time,  no  doubt  with 
sincerity,  but  under  the  influence  of  a 
very  large  organ  of  hope,  and  in  the 
most  sanguine  manner,  anticipating  that 
the  Expenditure  would  be  less,  and  the 
Be  venue  greater  than  it  has  subse- 
quently proved.  Thus,  after  the  first 
Budget  had  been  found  to  be  delusive, 
and  after  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
taken  another  unprecedented  course,  of 
laying  upon  the  Table  of  the  House  a 
scheme  embracing  the  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary Expenditure — a  scheme  alike 
confusing  to  the  country  and  the  House 
— he  came  down  with  a  second  Budget. 
The  Government  shirked  new  taxation, 
'SO  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  pro- 
posed to  boiTow,  admitting  that  the  Ex- 
penditure was  getting  beyond  the  sums 
that  he  had  anticipated.  Again,  he  had 
hopes  for  the  future,  which  had  not  been 
realized.  We  have  now  a  third  Budget, 
and  again  we  find  that  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  comes  down  to  the  House 
and  tells  us  that  the  Expenditure  is 
greater  than  he  had  estimated,  and  that 
the  taxes  have  not  realized  what  he  ex- 
pected. The  result  of  all  is  that  he  has 
landed  us  in  a  financial  difficulty,  which 
I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  is  without 
example  in  recent  years.     The  system 
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of  borrowing  cannot  go  on  for  ever. 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  has 
put  off  the  evil  day  as  long  as  possible, 
and  the  time  is  fast  approaching^  when 
he  will  have  to  impose  additional  taxes 
upon  the  country.  What  will  be  the 
inevitable  effect  of  the  Statement  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  in  bringing 
his  third  Budget  before  the  public  ?  It 
will  be  this — that  persons  engaged  in 
large  mercantile  operations — persons  in- 
terested in  tea,  spirits,  and  tobacco — 
will  go  in  for  heavy  operations  in  the 
anticipation  of  some  additional  taxation 
on  one  or  other  of  these  articles.  Such 
operations  will  certainly  cause  men  en- 
gaging in  them  very  great  inconve- 
nience, and  the  passage  of  a  large  and 
unusual  quantity  of  goods  through  the 
Customs  will  give  to  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  a  large  amount  of 
Revenue  this  year  which  does  not  be- 
long to  the  year.  Present  appearances 
of  Kevenue  will,  of  course,  be  improved ; 
but  next  year  will  not  present  so  favour- 
able an  aspect.  Those  connected,  as  I 
am,  with  the  commerce  of  the  country, 
have  a  right  to  complain  of  the  State- 
ment made  to-night,  and  a  right  to  assert 
that  there  should  be  no  delay  in  laying 
before  the  House  the  Budget  for  the 
coming  financial  year.  The  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Pontefract 
(Mr.  Childers)  has  shown  that  it  has 
always  been  the  custom,  when  there  was 
a  large  deficiency,  for  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  to  come  down  imme- 
diately and  state  the  facts  of  the  case  in 
Committee  of  Ways  and  Means.  If  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  does  what 
he  now  proposes,  he  will  not  only  do 
serious  injury  to  the  commerce  of  the 
country,  but  he  will  be  setting  up  another 
precedent  which  it  is  undesirable  to  pur- 
sue. I  do  not  desire  to  occupy  the  House 
longer  than  necessary,  but  I  have  one 
remark  to  make  which  I  could  not  well 
make  in  Committee.  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  stated  that  he  in- 
tended to  apply  a  sum  of  £400,000  to 
the  military  operations  in  South  Africa, 
which  had  been  provided  by  savings  in 
other  Departments  of  the  State.  Now, 
I  wish  to  point  out  to  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  that  this  is  a  dear  case  of  a 
transfer  of  sums  voted  by  this  House  for 
particular  purposes  to  other  purposes 
not  contemplated  by  the  House  at  the 
time  the  money  was  voted.  I  think  it  a 
m^t   objectionable  course,  although  a 
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legal  one,  to  be  adopted.  Let  me  put 
thin  to  the  right  hon.  Qentleman.  It 
might  have  happened  that  if  he  had 
come  down  to  the  House  for  a  Supple- 
mentary Vote  for  the  expenses  of  the 
South  African  War^  the  policy  and  con- 
duct of  the  Government  with  regard  to 
that  war  might  have  been  fairly  chal- 
lenged. The  Government,  by  taking 
the  course  they  had  pursued,  had  pre- 
vented any  consideration  by  the  House 
of  the  transactions  of  an  important  part 
of  the  Imperial  policy.  They  had  escaped 
any  challenge  of  their  policy  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Treasury  giving  authority 
to.  the  Army  Department  to  transfer 
sums  of  money  which  had  been  voted 
out  of  the  funds  granted  in  this  House 
under  entirely  different  conditions  to  en- 
tirely different  objects.  That  £400,000, 
BO  granted  by  this  House,  had  been  taken 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Treasury  to  pay 
for  the  South  African  War.  I  say  that 
the  control  of  Parliament  in  such  matters 
does  seem  very  much  like  a  farce.  I 
am  not  prepared  to  say  that  under  no 
circumstances  ought  such  a  transfer  to 
be  allowed ;  for  I  know  that  if  a  rule 
was  laid  down  too  stringently,  there 
might  be  a  certain  amount  of  public 
disadvantage  ;  but  if  this  system  is  to  be 
so  largely  adopted  I  contend  that,  what- 
ever may  be  the  inconvenience  to  the 
Departments,  the  House  of  Commons 
ought  to  be  determined  to  put  a  stop  to 
it.  I  wish  it  to  be  understood  that 
£•100,000,  voted  for  certain  specified 
purposes,  has  been  expended  in  war, 
and  this  has  been  done  without  Parlia- 
ment being  consulted  in  the  matter.  I 
must  apologize  for  intervening  between 
the  House  and  its  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply.  I  should  certainly  not  have 
done  so  had  not  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  it  right  to  depart  from  a 
practice  of  this  House  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  House. 

Main  Qiiestion,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker 
do  now  leave  the  Chair,"  put,  and  agreed 
to. 


SUPPLY— EXCHEQUER  BONDS. 
Supply — considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

(1.)  £2,750,000  Exchequer  Bonds. 

The  CH  ANCELLOE  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEK  said,  he  had  been  so  much  criti- 
cized  for    irregularity  that  he    hardly 


knew  whether  he  was  justified  in  taking 
notice    in    Committee    of   observations 
which  were  made  out  of  it;  and,  in  fact, 
he  doubted  whether  he  should  Be  justified 
in  making  any  Statement  except  as  to 
the   particular  Vote   before    the  Com- 
mittee.    He  also,  with,  some  hesitation, 
referred  to  the   other  questions  which 
had  been  raised,  and  he  hoped  he  was 
in  Order  in  doing  so.     He  did  think, 
however,   that  he    was  consulting    the 
convenience  of  the  House  in  making  the 
Statement  he  did.      In  the  first  place, 
there  undoubtedly  had  been  occasions — 
several    occasions — on    which    Budgets 
had  been   brought  forward  earlier  in 
the  year  than  the   present  time.     He 
did    not  know    whether   all    the   cases 
which  had  been  mentioned  were  exactly 
in  point,  because  the  change  made  in 
1854  in  the  date  of  the  financial  year 
affected  some  of  them,  though  he  did 
not    wish    to    insist    very  much   upon 
that.     At  the  same  time,  he  was  quite 
sure    that   there  were    inconveniences, 
and   always  had    been,    in    making  a 
Budget   Statement  prematurely.     That 
inconvenience  had  been  very  much  in- 
creased of  late  by  the  change  made  in 
collecting    the    Revenue.      The     great 
charge  of  the  Income  Tax  fell  upon  the 
third  and  fourth  quarters  of  the  year, 
and  there  was   great  difficulty  in  esti- 
mating with  accuracy  what  the  whole 
amount  of  the  tax  would  be.    Of  course, 
there  was  a  similar  difficulty  with  other 
sources  of  taxation  ;  but  he  referred  es- 
pecially to  the  Income  Tax.  He  thought 
his  right  hon.  Friend  opposite  (Mr.  Chil- 
dors)  would  agree  with  him  that  though 
it  might  be  inconvenient,  and  undoubt- 
edly was  inconvenient,  to  the  public  to 
have   any   delay  occur  in   making  the 
Financial  Statement  of  the  year  known, 
yot  that  it  would  be  almost  more  incon- 
venient   that    an   imperfect    Statement 
should   be  made   prematurely,    necessi- 
tating  fresh   arrangements   afterwards. 
There  was  considerable  difficulty,  at  the 
present  time,  in  estimating,  not  merely 
the  Revenue  for  next  year,  but  the  Ex- 
penditure also.    This  latter  must  depend 
very  much  upon  what  they  might  have  to 
pay  for  the  operations  in  South  Africa  ; 
and  at  the  present  moment,  and  until 
they  got  the  next  fortnight's  despatches, 
of  course,  it  would  be  extremely  difficult 
to  know  for  what  sum  it  would  be  ne- 
cessary to  make  provision.     Therefore, 
it  would  hardly  be  consistent  with  cer- 
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tainty  in  taxation  if  they  were  to  attempt 
to  introduce  a  Budget  at  so  early  a  date 
as  the  beginning  of  March.  For  these 
reasons,  he  had  suggested  that  they 
should  wait  until  the  beginning  of  April 
for  his  financial  propositions.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  Childers) 
had  rather  exaggerated  the  position  in 
which  they  stood.  He  said  it  was  the 
gravest  and  the  greatest  since  the  time 
of  the  first  Reform  Bill.  That,  he 
thought,  was  a  statement  calculated  to 
alarm  the  public  mind  quite  unneces- 
sarily. 

Mr.  OHILDEBS  said,  that  was  not 
quite  his  statement.  He  said  it  was  the 
most  serious  deficit  since  the  first  He- 
form  Bill. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  he  did  not  agree  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  in  that  opinion; 
but  he  would  not  discuss  that  point  for 
the  present.  However,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  the  South  African  War  the 
arrangements  he  had  made  last  year 
would  have  been  sufficient,  and  it  would 
have  been  unnecessary  for  him  to  make 
any  Financial  Statement  at  all.  He 
now  had  to  propose  a  Vote  for  the  re- 
newal of  those  Bonds  which  were  issued 
for  the  Service  of  the  year  1877-8.  He 
had  hoped  they  might  have  been  able 
to  pay  off  a  portion  of  these  Bonds  in 
the  present  year.  They  had  not  been 
able  to  do  so,  partly  on  account  of  the 
deficiency  in  the  Revenue,  partly  on 
account  of  the  greater  demand  for  Ex- 
penditure; and  he  had,  therefore,  no 
other  alternative  but  to  make  provision 
for  meeting  these  Bonds  when  they  fell 
due  on  the  16th,  and  the  following  days 
of  March.  He  hoped  the  Committee 
would  see  that  in  making  these  proposi- 
tions they  were  only  carrjdng  into  effect 
the  contemplated  arrangements. 

Mr.  DODSON  said,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  just  told  them  that  it 
would  not  have  been  necessary  for  him 
to  come  down  to  the  House  and  ask  for 
power  to  make  any  alteration  in  the  ar- 
rangements he  proposed  last  year  had  it 
not  been  for  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  in  South  AfHca.  That  was  a  very 
important  qualification,  and  bore  very 
materially  upon  the  plan  of  finance  put 
before  them  in  the  month  of  August  last. 
In  that  month  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
contemplated  an  excess  of  Expenditure 
over  Revenue  for  the  current  year  of 
£1,566,000,  and,  adding  to  that  the  de- 
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ficit  which  he  would  have  to  provide  for 
of  the  Exchequer  Bonds  for  Expenditure 
in  connection  with  the  Vote  of  Credit 
incurred  in  1877-8,  left  him  with  a  de- 
ficit of  £4,806,000.  The  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman said  he  proposed  to  spread  that 
over  the  next  two  years,  and,  assuming 
that  his  Revenue  for  the  next  two  years 
continued  the  same  as  in  the  current 
year,    plus    £600,000,     the     additional 
amount  of  the  new  2d,  on  the  Income 
Tax,   and    that    his    expenditure    c!on- 
tinued  the  same,    mintM  the    expenses 
incurred    in    connection    with    Turkish 
affairs,  he  hoped  to  be  able  in  each  of 
the  two  years  to  pay  off,  roughly  speak- 
ing, £2,000,000  of  Debt,  and  thus,  in 
the  two  years,  to  wipe  off  the  £4,000,000 
odd  of  deficit.     The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man   justified    his    action    by    saying 
that    if    this    was    not    actually    war 
expenditure    it   was  next  door    to    war 
expenditure,   for    it    was    the    cost    of 
averting  war.     If,  however,  the  cost  of 
averting  war  was  to  be  treated  as  war 
expenditure,  he  did  not  know  where  they 
were  to  stop.     In  one  sense,  the  whole 
cost  of  the  Army  and  Navy  was  the  cost 
of  averting  war,  for  they  were  intended 
to  guard  them — to  protect  them — against 
war.     Unfortunately,   this  expenditure 
for  averting  war  proved,  in  the  case  of 
Afghanistan  at  least,  to  be  rather  the 
cost  of  provoking  war.     It  could  not  be 
doubted,  indeed,  that  the  policy  pursued 
in  regard  to  Turkey  led  to  the  Afghan- 
istan War.     Then  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man, on  the  assumption  that  his  Revenue 
and  Expenditure   would  continue    the 
same,  spread  his  deficit  over  the  two 
coming  years.     But  he  had  been  singu- 
larly  unfortunate,    because   since  that 
time  he  had  had  two  fresh  wars — the 
Afghanistan  War  and  the  Zulu  War. 
He  was  not  then  going  to  discuss  the 
policy  of  the  Government,  or  to  lay  any 
blame  upon  the  right  hon.  Gentleman ; 
but  the  course  he  had  taken  did  show 
the  danger  of  spreading  the  so-called 
cost  of  averting  a  war  over  future  years, 
and  trusting  that  the  future  years  would 
be  so  uneventful  as  to  enable  them  to 
pay  off  such  arrears.     The  right  hon. 
Gentleman    had     certainly    met     with 
singular  ill- fortune  in  having  the  Zulu 
War  and  the  Afghanistan    War  come 
upon  him.     Besides  this,  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  told  them  that  he  was 
about  to   propose  a  loan   to  India  of 
£2,000,000  without  interest.     He  would 
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not  stop  to  discuss  whether  that  would 
not,  in  reality,  be  a  eift ;  but,  in  any 
case,  the  money  would  have  to  be  pro- 
vided. Therefore,  in  addition  to  the 
deficit  of  £4,306,000,  they  had  also  to 
face  a  proposition  for  £1,600,000  for  the 
Zulu  War,  something  over  £354,000 
for  the  Supplementary  Civil  Service  Es- 
timates, and  the  prospect  of  a  loan  of 
£2,000,000,  without  interest,  to  India. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  also  told 
them  what  they  must  have  all  been  ex- 
ceedingly sorry  to  hear — that  the  Reve- 
nue was  likely  to  fall  short  of  the 
estimate  by  something  not  much  less 
tlian  £1,000,000.  He  was  afraid,  look- 
ing at  the  Hevenue  Heturns,  that  that 
shortcoming  would  be,  at  all  events,  in 
great  part  upon  the  three  most  im- 
portant heads  of  finance  —  Customs, 
Excise,  and  Stamps.  At  the  close  of 
the  third  quarter,  the  receipts  from  these 
three  heads  were  £200,000  behind  the 
receipts  for  the  same  period  in  the  pre- 
vious year.  But,  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  the  Return  up  to  Feb- 
ruary 22,  the  falling  off  was  £371,000; 
or,  in  other  words,  the  falling  off,  dur- 
ing the  last  seven  or  eight  weeks,  had 
almost  doubled.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman, 
instead  of  calculating  on  a  falling 
off,  had  reckoned  on  a  considerable 
increase  under  two  of  these  heads, 
for  he  had  calculated  on  an  increased 
Revenue  from  Customs  of  £531,000; 
from  Excise,  including*  the  additional 
dog  duty,  of  £136,000;  and  a  decrease 
on  Stamps  of  £26,000.  Therefore,  while 
ho  had  reckoned  on  an  increase  by 
the  3 1  St  of  March  next  of  £641,000,  he 
had  instead,  up  to  the  present  time,  a 
decrease  of  £371,000.  It  was  obvious 
that,  unless  these  three  important  heads 
of  Revenue  much  improved,  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman  would  be  £1,000,000 
short  of  his  calculations.  He  dared  say 
that  the  Revenue  would  come  in  better, 
as  it  often  had  done  before,  just  before 
the  close  of  the  financial  year  ;  but  still 
the  prospect  wad,  as  these  three  import- 
ant heads  of  Revenue  were  falling  off 
with  remarkable  rapidity,  that  they 
would  disappoint  the  expectations  of  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  ;  and  the  fact  that 
this  falling  off  had  been  recently  so  rapid 
did  not  promise  well  for  the  Income  of 
the  next  year.  He  wished  to  call  atten- 
tion to  one  other  point  with  regard  to  the 
new  Sinking  Fund,  established  in  1875. 


The  right  hon.  Gentleman,  by  means  of 
that  Sinking  Fund,  paid  off  in  the  first 
year  £280,150;  in  the  second  year, 
£624,780  ;  and  in  the  third  year, 
£764,825,  making  a  total  paid  off  in 
the  three  years  during  which  the  Fund 
had  been  in  operation  of  £1,669,755. 
But  in  the  course  of  the  same  three 
years  the  Debt  had  been  increased  by  a 
larger  amount  than  the  total  amount 
paid  off ;  therefore,  while  they  had  been 
paying  off  the  Debt  with  one  hand,  they 
had  been  adding  to  it  with  the  other. 
The  money,  in  fact,  by  which  it  had 
been  paid  off  had  been  borrowed  for 
the  purpose,  or  if  not  actually  so  bor- 
rowed, was  withdrawn  from  Revenue, 
at  the  cost  of  leaving  a  corresponding 
amoiint  of  Expenditure  to  be  met  by 
boiTowed  money.  The  result  was  an  in- 
crease in  the  Debt,  funded  and  unfunded. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  estimated,  in 
his  Budget  last  April,  that  he  would  pay 
off  in  the  current  year,  by  means  of 
that  Sinking  Fund,  £684,747.  He 
would  suggest  to  the  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man whether  he  would  not  apply  that 
money  to  meet  part  of  his  deficit, 
seeing  that  he  must  borrow  so  much 
the  more  if  he  were  going  to  keep 
the  Fund  up.  Of  course,  if  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Sinking  Fund  were  a  con- 
tinuous one,  with  a  definite  object  to  be 
attained  in  a  definite  time,  it  might  be 
worth  while  not,  even  temporarily,  to 
hinder  its  progress.  But  as  this  was 
nut  the  case,  and  as  the  proposition 
simply  was  to  provide  so  much  siirplus 
each  year  in  order  to  pay  off  a  certain 
amount  of  Debt,  it  seemed  to  him,  when 
no  such  surplus  was  provided,  an  illusory 
and  useless  operation  to  continue  it. 
Without  expressing  any  definite  opinion, 
he  would  merely  suggest  to  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  whether  it 
would  not  be  a  wise  thing  to  suspend 
the  action  of  the  Sinking  Fund  for  the 
current  year,  at  all  events  until  they 
saw  what  their  prospects  were  ? 

General  Sir  GEORGE  BALFOUR 
suggested  to  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer that  he  should  put  into  the 
financial  accounts  every  year  a  statement 
showing  by  whom  these  Exchequer 
Bonds  and  Bills  were  hold.  He  could 
tell  him  frankly  that,  by  allowing  the 
very  large  amount  of  unfunded  Debt  to 
exist  without  making  the  public  ac- 
quainted with  the  way  in  which  it  was 
held,  he  had  done  himself  much  harm, 
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as  one  of  their  ablest  financiers,  and 
lowered  the  national  credit,  because 
the  public  was  not  acquainted  with  the 
fact  that  these  Bonds  and  Bills  were  at 
present  mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  the  National  Debt  and  the 
Bank.  They  amounted  to  £14,500,000, 
leaving  about  £5,000,000  only  in  the 
form  of  Treasury  Bills  in  the  hands  of 
the  public.  But,  as  nobody  knew  where 
they  were,  it  was  assumed  that  all  were 
mainly  in  the  hands  of  the  public ;  and 
until  they  had  heard  the  Statement  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  it  was 
generally  assumed  that  this  kind  of  in- 
debtedness, known  as  the  Floating  Debt, 
must  end  in  the  issue  of  Consols,  and 
with  this  notion  the  rise  in  price  had 
been  checked  of  this  kind  of  securities. 
If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  would  pub- 
lish the  statement  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, it  would  do  much  to  insure  that 
steadiness  in  the  Money  Market  which 
was  so  essential.  With  regard  to  the 
plea  urged  for  delaying  the  Budget  till 
after  the  close  of  the  year,  he  very  much 
regretted  the  assigned  cause  being  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  of  late  years 
in  the  mode  of  collecting  theKevenue  from 
the  Income  and  Property  Tax.  Appealsof 
the  strongest  character  were  made  to  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  not  to 
do  it,  but  in  vain ;  and  then  appeals 
were  made  to  the  late  Prime  Minister, 
but  he  did  not  feel  himself  justified  in 
interfering  to  etop  the  unwise  project  of 
his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  There- 
fore, the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had,  he 
thought,  some  right  to  urge  that  the 
mode  of  collecting  this  Hevenue  by  which 
the  larger  portion  of  this  tax  was  col- 
lected in  the  last  quarter  of  the  year,  had 
placed  them  in  their  present  position 
of  being  unable  till  the  year  closed  of 
dealing  with  the  Estimates  for  the  year 
ensuing.  He  hoped  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  would  deal  with  the  defi- 
ciency in  a  bold  and  statesmanlike  man- 
ner. Within  one  year  this  Floating 
Debt  had  increased  by  £7,000,000.  It 
was  not  safe  to  allow  of  further  increase, 
and  it  would  be  preferable  to  reduce  the 
amount.  He  hoped,  if  necessary,  he 
would  ask  not  only  for  Id.  but  2d.  more 
on  the  Income  Tax,  and  that  he  would 
not  any  longer  run  the  great  danger 
of  leaving  this  heavy  burden  of  a  dan- 
gerous kind  of  Debt  hanging  over  them. 
Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
should  like  to   know   how  this  money 
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was  to  be  raised.  He  hoped  it  would 
not  be  carried  beyond  next  year,  and 
that  the  matter  would  be  dealt  with  in 
the  Budget. 

The  chancellor  of  thk  EXCHE- 
QUER said,  the  money  would  be  raised 
by  Exchequer  Bonds,  which  would  onl}'- 
be  current  for  a  year;  and  when  he 
brought  in  the  Budget  he  would  make 
a  statement  concerning  the  manner  of 
providing  for  them. 

Vote  agreed  to, 

(2.)  £1,600,000,  War  in  South  Africa 
(Vote  of  Credit). 

Mb.  PARNELL  said,  he  merely  rose 
to  protest  against  the  Vote  of  this  sum  of 
money.  Of  course,  he  was  aware  that  no 
protest  of  his  would  have  the  slightest 
effect ;  but  he  felt,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
he  would  not  be  discharging  the  duty  he 
owed  to  himself  and  his  constituents  if 
he  did  not  protest  against  this  most  un- 
just and  flagitious  war.     They  had  deli- 
berately invaded  a  country  inhabited  by 
people  who  had  done  them  no  harm,  and 
they  had,  for  several  years,  deliberately 
prepared  this  invasion.    It  had  been  the 
policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government  to 
provoke  this  war,  in  order  that- it  might 
annex  portions  of  the  territory  of  these 
Zulus.  At  the  time  of  the  annexation  of 
the  Transvaal  this  tendency  of  theirs  was 
pointed  out,  and  it  was  shown  clearly, 
and  proved,  as  far  as  anything  could  be 
proved,  that  if  the  Transvaal  were  an- 
nexed the  next  step  must  be  the  annex- 
ation of  a  portion  of  the  lands  of  the 
enemy.      Of  course,   the  Colonial   Go- 
vernor was  carefully  instructed  as  to  his 
duties,  as  to  how  he  was  to  get  up  this 
little  war,   and  the  name  of  humanity 
was  put  to  shame  by  the  proceedings  of 
the  Government.     Then,  after  the  way 
had  been  carefully  prepared,  and  after 
excuses  had  been  carefully  got  ready, 
troops  were  sent  into  the  country,   and 
these  people  were  attacked.     He  knew 
that  the   disaster   which    had   recently 
befallen   the  troops  would  compel   the 
re-instatement  of  the  military  position  : 
and,  so  far  as  that  went,  he  supposed 
nobody  would  object  to  that.     But  lie 
did  not  apprehend,  from  the  temper  he 
had    recently    seen    displayed    by     the 
people  of  this  country,  that  the  Govern- 
ment would  be   satisfied  with   the    re- 
covery of  the  military  position.     On  the 
contrary,  he  supposed  the  Qovemment 
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would  proceed  to  carry  out  their  original 
intentions  with  regard  to  attacking  the 
country.  Of  course,  it  was  now  clear 
that  the  panic  and  the  alarm  sedulously 
got  up  when  the  news  first  arrived  of  the 
massacre  of  a  battalion  of  the  24th,  and 
that  Natal  was  in  danger,  were  utterly 
groundless,  and  that  the  Forces  on  the 
spot  were  perfectly  capable  of  defending 
the  Colony  against  any  attack  from  the 
Zulus.  The  resistance  of  Lieutenants 
Brorahead  and  Chard,  at  the  head  of 
only  80  men,  after  they  had  had  time  to 
entrench  themselves  in  a  very  slight 
and  scanty  manner,  showed  that  the 
Zulus  were  perfectly  incapable  of  con- 
ducting an  offensive  campaign  against 
our  troops.  These  enormous  prepara- 
tions, and  the  dispatch  of  these  thou- 
sands of  men,  meant  neither  more  nor 
less  than  a  premeditated  determination 
to  annex  that  country,  as  the  Transvaal 
had  already  been  annexed.  He  sup- 
posed that  there  would  be  no  quarter 
given  to  these  savages,  as,  in  accordance 
with  their  savage  nature,  they  had  given 
none ;  that  the  sword  would  go  amongst 
them,  and  that  their  villages  would  be 
burned,  as  they  had  bnrned  the  villages 
of  the  unfortunate  people  in  Afghan- 
istan. Those  poor  people  had  displayed 
instincts  which,  in  other  nations,  were 
supposed  to  indicate  heroism,  for  they 
had  endeavoured  to  defend  their  country 
against  the  attacks  of  foreigners  and 
strangers.  He  would  not  go  through 
the  form  of  dividing  the  House ;  but  he 
would  again  protest  against  the  applica- 
tion of  this  money  to  what  he  was  sure 
would  be  a  war  of  annexation  and  ex- 
termination. 

Sir  JOHN  HAY  said,  he  could  not 
allow  one  charge  brought  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell)  against 
Her  Majesty's  troops  to  pass  unanswered. 
The  hon.  Member  had  said  that  no 
doubt  their  troops  in  South  Africa  would 
have  received  orders  that  no  quarter 
should  bo  given ;  but  that  was  very  far 
from  being  the  case,  as  would  be  seen 
from  the  examination  of  a  document 
already  published,  but  which  had  not, 
as  yet,  boon  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the 
House.  The  document  to  which  he  (Sir 
John  Hay)  alluded  was  an  order  of  the 
late  Lieutenant  Governor  at  the  Cape, 
Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame,  and  it  con- 
tained the  most  positive  instructions, 
not  only  to  British  troops,  but  to  the 
ordinary  Native  levies,   both    to    give 
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quarter,  and,  if  possible,  to  make  pri- 
soners in  battle,  instead  of  the  course 
suggested  as  likely  to  be  pursued  by  the 
officers  and  men  of  Her  Majesty's  Army 
by  the  hon.  Member  who  had  just  sat 
down.  He  (Sir  John  Hay)  could  not 
have  imagined  that  any  hon.  Member 
would  have  expressed  such  an  opinion 
at  once  to  the  House,  the  Committee, 
and  the  country.  That  suggestion  was 
entirely  unfounded,  and  one  which  it 
would  be  seen  could  not  possibly  be 
carried  into  effect.  The  hon.  Member 
had  further  said  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  had  conceived  this  scheme 
of  spoliation  and  war ;  but  he  (Sir  John 
Hay)  believed  that  the  South  African 
War  had  come  upon  them  as  a  matter 
of  great  surprise.  If  the  hon.  Member 
would  read  the  despatches  and  Blue 
Book,  it  would  be  found  that  there  was 
not  a  single  instance  of  any  order  from 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  carry  the 
war  into  the  Zulu  country.  On  the  con- 
trary, so  far  from  there  existing  any 
desire  to  carry  fire  and  sword  into  that 
country,  the  arbitration  which  had  been 
held,  under  that  distinguished  Governor, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere,  had  resulted  in  the 
arrangement  that  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  territory,  which  had  been  in 
dispute,  should  be  conveyed  back  to  the 
Zulus.  Pending  the  further  opportunity 
of  discussing  the  question  of  the  war, 
he  thought  that  the  study  of  tlie  publi- 
cations he  had  referred  to  was  desirable, 
as  they  certainly  did  not  bear  out  the 
statements  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
thought  it  undesirable  that  any  debate 
should  be  taken  upon  the  causes  of  the 
war  at  that  moment ;  but  he  could  not 
help  expressing  his  surprise  that  a  Vote 
of  such  enormous  importance  should  be 
submitted  to  the  House  without  any 
explanation  or  statement  whatever  on 
the  part  of  the  Government.  The 
£1,600,000  just  asked  for  was  but  for 
two  months*  expenses  of  a  war  which 
might  attain  a  great  magnitude.  [The 
Chancello]^  of  the  Exchequer  :  No, 
no!]  It  was  for  expenses  up  to  the 
31st  of  March  ;  it  was  a  Vote  for  begin- 
ning a  war.  the  end  of  which  they  did 
not  see.  But  whether  the  inception  of 
the  war  were  just  or  unjust,  it  was  a 
fact,  and  must  be  carried  to  a  conchision 
— namely,  the  entire  disarming  of  the 
Potentate    with    whom    it    was    being 
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waged.  A  g^at  distinction  was  to  be 
drawn  between  wars  of  such  different 
characters  as  the  late  Kaffir  War,  which 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  had 
called  the  Transkei  War,  and  the  pre- 
sent Zulu  War.  His  impression  and  ex- 
perience was,  that  when  they  had  dis- 
tricts of  savage  and  unruly  tribes, 
wholly  surrounded  by  British  territory, 
the  best  course  was  to  take  them  in 
hand,  conquer,  and  bring  them  entirely 
under  British  control.  In  that  yiew  he 
considered  that  the  Kaffir  War  might 
be  a  good  job ;  and  if  the  expense  was 
not  excessive,  he  might  not  object  to 
the  result,  on  the  express  condition 
that  henceforward  the  Oape  Colony 
should  undertake  the  wars  within  its 
own  borders,  and  that  Kaffraria  should 
be  treated  as  part  of  the  Cape  Colony 
which  should  bear  the  cost  of  its  own 
defence.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Zu^u 
War  was  one  of  a  totally  different  cha- 
racter. In  that  case  they  were  not  forced 
by  circumstances  to  attempt  the  con- 
quest of  a  bit  of  territory,  but  were  un- 
dertaking the  conquest  of  a  great  King- 
dom upon  the  borders  of  our  Colony, 
beyond  which  extended  the  whole  Con- 
tinent of  Africa,  with  its  enormous  popu- 
lation. They  were,  consequently,  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  g^eat  question — 
were  they  to  be  forced  to  go  on  more  and 
more  into  that  great  Dominion  in  Africa 
against  their  will,  just  as  they  were 
formerly  forced  to  go  into  the  great 
Dominion  of  India?  He  felt  surprise 
and  regret  that  it  had  been  found 
^necessary  to  employ  only  their  finest 
iregiments  in  the  present  somewhat 
ignoble  war  against  savages,  and  that 
no  assistance  had  been  derived  from  the 
Indian  Anny.  The  Native  Indian 
soldiers  were,  in  his  opinion,  admir- 
ably well  fitted  for  the  kind  of  work 
now  on  hand  in  South  Africa.  If,  in- 
stead of  making  an  unfortunate^  de- 
monstration at  Malta  and  Cyprus,  and 
allowing  their  Bepresentative  in  India  to 
entangle  his  troops  in  Afghanistan,  Her 
Majesty's  Government  had  been  able  to 
move  a  brigade  or  division  of  their  best 
Indian  troops  into  Africa,  the  war  might 
have  been  carried  on  and  concluded 
without  that  destruction  of  the  power 
and  sinew  of  the  country,  which  he 
knew  very  well  had  resulted,  and  must  re- 
sult, from  what  he  must  call  this  ignoble 
war.  He  wasnot  sanguine  that  the  people 
at  the  Cape  would  be  willing  to  undertake  ; 
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the  responsibility  of  government  with 
respect  to  the  Zulus  by  consenting  to 
federation  when  the  war  was  over,  for 
it   was    their   opinion    that    they    had 
already  enough  to  do  within  their  own 
borders.     He  did  not  think  they  would 
be  willing  to  relieve  us  of  the  expense 
and  responsibility    of   future    wars  in 
the  interior  of   South    Africa.      They 
had  a  lar^e  Native  population  to  deal 
with,    whilst    they  were  separated  at 
present  by  British  Colonies,   and   the 
Orange    Free    State,    from    places    in 
which  they  had  no  concern.      If  the 
Cape  Colony  would  not,  the  Colonies  of 
Natal  and  the  Transvaal  could  not  un- 
dertake to  deal  in  a  fitting  manner  with 
the  Native  African  population,  especially 
now  that  they  were  supplied  with  arms 
from  the  Portuguese  Coast — they  were 
without  the  resources  needful  for  the 
prosecution  of  great  wars.     But  while 
these  Colonies  were  not  able  to  carry  on 
war  on  their  own  account,  they  had,  on 
the  other  hand,  enormous  temptations  to 
get  the  British  Government   to    carry 
it  on  for  them.     The  present  war  would 
be  enormously  profitable  to  the  people 
of  Natal.     Sir    Arthur  Cunynghame's 
Book  showed  this.     He  had  seen  lately 
that  the  carriage  of  1  cwt.  of  goods  from 
Durban  to  the  capital  of  Natal  had  run 
up  fronx  2«.  6^.  to  ld«.  6(f.     He  noticed 
in  the  Estimate   that  there  was  only 
£200,000  for  the  cost  of  Naval  trans- 
port, while  £1,200,000  was  devoted  to 
the  military  charges,  almost  the  whole  of 
which  would  go  into  the  pockets  of  the 
Colonists,  who  had  the  greatest  induce- 
ments to  promote  war  for  the  sake  of 
the  profit  accruing  to  them.      Another 
reason  why  the  Colonists  were  inclined 
to  war  was,  that  they  were  habitually 
wont  to  carry  it  on  in  the  form  of  a 
cattle  raid ;  and  during  the  first  10  days 
of  the  present  Zulu  War  the  troops  were 
engaged   in    collecting  many  thousand 
head  of  cattle  from  the  peaceful    vil- 
lages,  which  they    afterwards  divided 
among  themselves  in  the  name  of  loot. 
There    was    another    important    point 
about  which  he  would  say  a  few  words, 
and  that  was  the  land  system  now  pre- 
vailing in   South  Africa,    which     gave 
another  and  very  strong  inducement  to 
the  Colonies  to  engage  in  war.        He 
asked  hon.   Members   to   compare    the 
present  Colonial  land  system  with,  the 
wise  policy  pursued  in  the  United  States, 
where  the  lands  were  reserved  iu    the 
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power  of  the  Government  as  a  means  of 
forming  new  Colonies.  Of  all  the  mono- 
polists of  land,  he  was  quite  sure  that 
the  South  African  Colonists  were  the 
greatest.  And  it  was  their  habit  not  only 
to  divide  the  whole  land  which  they  could 
appropriate,  but  to  encroach  upon  the 
land  of  their  neighbours.  Hon.  Mem- 
bers might  observe  that  these  Colonists 
had  a  habit  of  dealing  in  what  they 
called  farms ;  but  the  term  had  a  very 
different  meaning  in  South  Africa  to 
what  it  had  here  ;  for  there  a  farm  con- 
sisted of  at  least  6,000  acres — indeed, 
farms  out  there  might  reach  a  maximum 
of  more  than  20,000  acres.  Such  were 
the  farms  in  the  Transvaal,  where  every 
boy  who  attained  the  age  of  16  years 
was  entitled  to  one  of  6,000  acres  and 
upwards.  Sir  Arthur  Cunynghame  told 
them  that  the  demand  for  farms  was 
such  that  the  authorities  of  the  Trans- 
vaal were  obliged  to  appropriate  their 
neighbours  land  in  order  to  distribute  it 
among  the  rising  population.  The  farms, 
of  course,  could  not  be  cultivated  by  boys 
of  16,  and  the  consequence  was  that  they 
were  sold  for  a  song,  and  got  into  the 
hands  of  monopolists,  who  left  none  for 
new  Colonists.  He  was  not  prepared  to 
say  that  it  might  not  be  a  wise  and  merci- 
ful policy  to  establish  their  rule  over 
greater  regions  in  South  Africa;  but 
that  they  should  not  leave  it  in  the  power 
of  the  Colonists  to  job  away  the  land. 
He  asked  the  other  day  a  gentleman 
travelling  who  came  from  the  Cape 
—  «<  Why  they  did  not  get  more 
Colonists  in  South  Africa?*'  And  the 
reply  was — "The  real  fact  is  that  we 
have  no  land  to  offer  them ;  it  has  all 
been  jobbed  away."  He  (Sir  George 
Campbell)  impressed  on  Her  Majesty's 
Government  the  advantage  of  carrying 
out  the  wise  policy  of  the  United  States 
of  reserving  the  land  in  the  power  of 
the  Central  Government,  and  not  letting 
it  fall  into  the  hands  of  jobbing  Colo- 
nists. By  those  means  they  might  be 
able  to  settle  a  Colonial  population,  and 
so  free  themselves  from  the  great  burden 
of  future  wars.  It  appeared  to  him  that 
if  we  must  advance  in  South  Africa, 
one  of  two  policies  must  be  followed — 
either  the  government  of  the  country 
under  a  despotic  system,  like  that  of 
India,  or  the  establishment  of  free 
Colonies,  which  might  be  capable  of  re- 
lieving the  Home  Government  by  taking 
upon  themselves  their    own    burdens. 


There  was  a  good  deal  to  be  said  in 
favour  of  the  acquisition  of  land  in  South 
Africa.  If  this  were  fairly  dealt  with,  it 
would  become  an  admirable  outlet  for  the 
younger  sons  and  brothers  of  the  upper 
and  middle  classes  in  this  country,  for 
whom  it  was  sometimes  difficult  to  make 
provision,  and  who  were  not  prepared 
to  do  that  which  must  be  done  by  those 
who  wished  to  succeed  in  America — 
namely,  to  work  with  their  own  hands. 
They  might  have  the  assistance  of  Na- 
tive labour. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  rose  to  Order.  He 
could  not  see  that  the  land  question 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  Motion 
before  the  Committee. 

Sir  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  would 
not  trouble  the  Committee  longer. 
When  the  hon.  Member  for  Clitheroe 
(Mr.  Assheton)  called  him  to  Order,  he 
was  just  coming  to  the  end  of  his 
speech.  He  implored  Her  Majesty's 
Government  to  look  the  question  in  the 
face,  and  feel  that  they  had  part  in  a 
great  war — he  would  not  add  of  conquest 
and  annexation.  He  should  be  happy  if 
the  question  were  dealt  with  in  a  large 
and  serious  spirit,  and  the  land  question 
made  the  means  of  colonization  and  im- 
provement, instead  of  jobber v  and  profit. 

Sir  HENRY  HOLLAND  Paid,  he 
would  not  attempt  to  follow  the  hon. 
Member  who  had  just  sat  down  (Sir 
George  Campbell),  as  it  required  a  much 
cleverer  man  than  himself  (Sir  Henry 
Holland)  to  see  any  connection  between 
the  subjects  introduced  by  the  hon. 
Member  and  that  before  the  Committee. 
The  institutions  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  the  land  question  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  ques- 
tion under  discussion ;  but  in  listening 
to  the  hon.  Gentleman  when  he  was 
showing  us  how  to  govern  Zululand,  he 
was  struck  with  the  truth  of  the  old 
advice  **to  hatch  your  eggs  before  you 
nurse  your  chickens."  He  (Sir  Henry 
Holland),  however,  rose  to  correct  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath  (Mr.  Parnell\  who  said  that 
this  country  had  annexed  the  Trans- 
vaal with  a  view  to  the  subsequent 
annexation  of  Zululand.  Nothing  was 
more  contrary  than  this  to  tho  view  of 
the  Government.  The  Transvaal  was 
annexed  because  the  Dutch  wore  in  con- 
stant collision  with  the  Zulus,  from  which 
resulted  danger  t/>  the  peace,  lives,  and 
property  of  our  Colonists.     In  April, 
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1877,  after  tbe  annexation,  we  sent  to 
Oetewayo  to  inform  him  that  in  the 
case  of  any  aggression  having  been  made 
on  his  territory  we  were  prepared  to 
have  the  whole  question  considered,  and 
the  question  of  disputed  territory  pro- 
perly arbitrated  upon.  This  proposition 
was  agreed  to,  and  very  able  and  expe- 
rienced men  were  sent  to  examine  tho- 
roughly  the  question  of  disputed  terri- 
tory. An  award  was  made,  by  which 
we  were  enabled  to  hand  over  to  the 
Zulus  a  large  portion  of  territory  un- 
fairly annexed  oy  the  Boers.  He  (Sir 
Henry  Holland)  had,  therefore,  the 
right  to  say  that  the  observation  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Meath  as  to  our  rea- 
sons for  the  annexation  of  the  Trans- 
vaal was  certainly  without  foundation. 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  would 
be  glad  if  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  state,  by  way  of  explanation,  to 
the  House  what  had  become  of  that  vast 
amount  of  warlike  stores  prepared  last 
year  in  view  of  another  war.  Of  the 
£3,000,000  voted  last  year,  the  sum  of 
£987,500  was  spent  upon  two  items 
under  this  head.  He  wished  to  know 
why  the  shot  and  ammunition,  the  ap- 
pliances and  warlike  stores  were  not 
available  for  the  purposes  of  the  war  in 
South  Africa  ?  He  thought  the  House 
was  entitled  to  a  statement,  showing  how 
the  Supplies  granted  last  year  were  dis- 
posed of,  and  trusted  that  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Secretaiy  of 
State  for  War,  or  the  noble  Lord  the  Sur- 
veyor General  of  Ordnance  (Lord  Eustace 
Cecil),  would  favour  them  with  an  ex- 
planation.        

Mr.  DILLWYN  said,  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  who  had  just  sat  down 
(Sir  Alexander  Gordon )  had  urged  the  Go- 
vernment to  give  an  explanation  of  the 
expenditure  of  Supplies  voted  last  year. 
He  felt  bound  to  support  him  in  that 
request.  He  only  wished  to  add,»that 
he  failed  to  see  why  the  Government 
had  not  employed  Indian  troops  in  the 
South  African  War,  as  they  had  recently 
done  in  the  Mediterranean  and  at  Cyprus. 
Whether  the  policy  of  the  Government 
was  right  or  wrong  was  an  important 
question ;  but  the  present  was  not  the  pro- 
per time  for  discussing  it.  It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  House  required  much 
fuller  particulars  in  order  to  be  able  to 
form  a  correct  opinion  of  the  war  now 
being  waged,  and,  therefore,  that  dis- 
cussion  should  be  delayed   until   such 
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particulars  had  been  received.  He 
thought  that  the  urgency  of  the  case 
did  not  allow  of  contention  in  the  matter 
of  granting  the  money  asked  for ;  and 
his  only  reason  for  rising  was  to  say 
that  the  agreement  to  the  Vote  by  hon. 
Members  on  this  side  of  the  House  must 
not  be  taken  as  an  approval  of  the  gene- 
ral policy  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
in  South  Africa.  So  far  as  he  was  able 
to  judge  from  the  information  before 
the  House,  he  thought  that  Government 
were  not  justified  in  embarking  in  these 
wars.  As  to  what  fell  from  the  right  hon . 
and  gallant  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay),  he  wished  to  ob- 
serve that  the  Zulus  appeared  to  have 
been  unfairly  treated  in  the  matter  of 
their  award.  It  had  been  agreed  that  the 
lands,  about  which  the  dispute  arose, 
should  be  restored  to  them  ;  but  it  ap- 
peared that,  in  direct  opposition  to  this, 
we  had  allowed  the  Boers  to  remain  in 
occupation  of  them. 

Mr.  M ACDONALD  quite  agreed  with 
the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Pamell), 
who  had  objected  altogether  to  this  Yoie. 
The  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Stamford  (Sir  John  Hay) 
had  stated  that  they  were  much  indebted 
to  Sir  Bartle  Frere  for  his  services  in 
South  Africa;    but  in  his  (Mr.  Mac- 
donald's)   opinion,   they  were  only  in- 
debted to  him  for  having  incurred  an 
expenditure  which  required  this  Vote  of 
Credit  to  meet  it.     He  considered  that 
if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  not  been  there, 
they  should  not  now  be  embroiled  in  thia 
war.     He  felt  bound  to  enter  his  protest 
against  it,   and  regretted    exceedingly 
that  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath  did 
not  press  for  a  division  in  the  matter. 
If  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  the  re- 
mark,  in   reply   to  the  hon.    Member 
for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  George  Campbell), 
who  had   said    that    the    Government 
should  follow  the  example  of  Amexiea 
in  the  matter  of  public  lands  in  South 
Africa,  he  should  say  that  it  would  be  a 
baneful    day  for    England   when    she 
decided  to   enter  upon   such  a  course. 
How  did  they  find  it  in  that  country  ? 
The  poor  had  160  acres  each  out  West, 
if  they  chose  to  go  and  select  the  same 
and  pay  taxes  upon  it.     The  great  Hail- 
road  Corporations  of  the  United  States 
had  gone  to  the  Legislature   and    got 
over  200,000,000  of  acres  by  a  system 
of  jobbery  unequalled  in  any  country  on 
the  face  of  the  earth.     He  hoped  that, 
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whatever  might  be  done  in  the  matter 
of  public  lands  in  Africa  when  acquired, 
at  least  one  example  would  be  avoided, 
and  that  was  that  of  the  United  States. 
The  disposal  of  those  lands  had  been  a 
gpreater  scandal  than  any  other  public 
matter  in  that  country. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  said,  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  seemed  not  quite  to 
understand  the  Question  which  h^  had 
put  to  him.  His  Question  was  as  to 
the  amount  of  money  in  successive  years 
which  had  been  voted  for  war  in  Africa. 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  intimated  that  he  had  not  under- 
stood the  hon.  Member's  Question  in 
that  way. 

Mr.  WHITWELL  entirely  agreed 
with  the  words  that  had  fallen  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  Swansea  (Mr.  Dill- 
wyn) ;  but  still  it  seemed  to  him  that 
hon.  Members  must  decide  for  them- 
selves whether  this  was  or  was  not  an 
unavoidable  war.  It  was  certain  that 
during  the  last  few  years  too  much 
assistance  had  been  rendered  to  Colonists 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government.  He 
held  that  the  war  was  entirely  unneces- 
sary, as  the  Colonies  in  South  Africa 
ought  to  defend  themselves.  He  could 
not  understand  how  the  Votes  that 
had  been  given  had  been  spent  or  ac- 
counted for.  In  1876-7,  £170,000  was 
voted  by  this  House  for  South  Africa ; 
in  1877-8, £208,000;  in  1878-9, £428,000 
— of  course,  that  was  connected  with 
the  affair  in  the  Transvaal.  Now, 
in  1879-80,  a  Vote  was  required  for 
£642,000  ;  so  that  it  had  gradually  in- 
creased during  the  last  few  years  from 
an  almost  nominal  sum  to  the  present 
amount  of  more  than  £500,000,  to  con- 
duct a  war  in  a  Colony  in  which  it  was 
an  acknowledged  fact  that  a  war  was 
more  expensive  than  in  any  other.  They 
had  derived  no  benefit  from  these  wars. 
They  had  increased  their  territory,  and 
that  was  all.  They  had  little  interest 
in  things  as  they  were  ;  but  now  they 
hoped  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
Natives,  not  by  example  of  self-govern- 
ment, but  by  enjoining  upon  the  neigh- 
bouring States  the  necessity  of  leaving  the 
Natives  out  in  their  policy  of  annexation 
and  aggrandizement,  and  by  those  means 
they  hoped  eventually  to  reach  the  centre 
of  Africa.  And,  above  all,  the  Govern- 
ment had  been  asked  to  commence  the 
system  of  carrying  the  legions  of  India  to 


protect  their  territories  and  extend  their 
annexations  over  every  barbarian  tribe. 
He  had  listened  with  great  attention  to 
what  had  fallen  from  the  hon.  Member 
for  Kirkcaldy  (Sir  Georp^e  Campbell) ; 
but  he  failed  to  hear  him  say  that  he 
hoped  this  war  would  prove  of  benefit  to 
the  Natives.  He  trusted  that  the  matter 
would  be  ventilated  thoroughly,  and 
that  before  long  they  would  be  able 
to  enter  upon  a  minute  discussion  with 
reference  to  it,  and  that  they  would  be 
supplied  by  Government  with  Returns 
of  men  and  money  that  had  been  sent 
to  Africa  during  the  last  10  years.  He 
feared,  however,  that  they  would  find 
that  they  had  received  nothing  in  return. 
Mr.  CHILDERS  said,  that  beyond 
question  the  Vote  would  be  accepted  by 
the  House,  although,  no  doubt,  on  a 
future  occasion,  the  policy  of  the  war 
would  have  to  be  fully  discussed.  It 
would  be  some  time  before  they  would 
be  in  possession  of  sufficiently  full  in- 
formation to  be  able  to  discuss  that 
question  thoroughly  in  all  its  bearings. 
But  he  rose  to  call  attention  particularly 
to  a  question  which  occurred  to  him 
when  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  made  his 
Statement  before  they  went  into  Com- 
mittee, and  which  was  to  be  reserved 
until  the  discussion  on  the  Vote.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  said  that 
last  Session  a  sum  of  £340,000  was  voted 
for  operations  in  South  Africa,  £40,000 
of  which  would  be  required  for  the  Navy. 
But,  in  addition  to  this  £340,000, 
£400,000  had  been  previously  spent — 
in  fact,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  financial 
year  1877-8  ;  and  this  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  only  knew  by  the  drafts 
maturing  on  the  Treasury  Chest.  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  last  August 
warned  them  that  probably  it  would  be 
found  necessary  to  take  a  Vote  to  place 
this  matter  in  a  right  position.  He 
(Mr.  Childers)  wished  to  point  out  that 
thus  a  very  large  expenditure  had  been 
going  on  without  any  Supplementary 
Estimate,  although  subsequent  expen- 
diture of  the  same  character  had  been 
the  subject  of  an  Estimate  voted  six 
months  ago.  He  thought  that  no  one 
would  deny  that  such  a  financial  arrange- 
ment was  very  unsatisfactory.  He  did 
not  wish  to  blame  the  Government ;  but 
he  thought  that  it  was  a  bad  precedent 
to  take  Votes  in  such  a  manner.  'V\Tiat, 
however,  he  asked   especially  was  this 
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— as  the  £1,500,000  which  they  were 
now  asked  to  vote  was  for  the  expenditure 
of  the  Zulu  War,  or  South  African  trans- 
actions, beginning  last  October  —  was 
it  expected  that  this  sum  would  cover 
the  entire  expenditure  up  to  3 1st  March, 
which  had  been  incurred  either  in  this 
country  or  in  South  Africa  ?  In  other 
words,  whether  the  amount  covered  the 
total  expenditure  to  3 1st  March ;  or  only 
those  drafts  which  had  up  to  this  time 
been  presented  against  the  Treasury 
Chest  ? 

The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE  said,  he  had  some  real  difficulty 
in  answering  the  question.    He  thought 
it  would  be  understood,  with  reference 
to  last  year,  that,  in  the  first  place,  the 
Government    had  had  no   information 
beforehand    for    the  year   ending  3l8t 
March,    1878.      But  inasmuch    as    an 
extraordinary    expenditure    had    been 
going  on,  it  was  certain  that,  sooner  or 
later,  an  amount  would  be  required  to 
adjust    the    account    of   the    Treasury 
Chest  from  which  sums  had  been  drawn. 
But  that  amount  could  only  be  ascer- 
tained when  the  Government  were    in 
possession  of  full  information.     At  the 
time  he  was  speaking — at  the  beginning 
of   August — it  was    thought    that  the 
amount  required  would  be  the  £300,000 
for  the  expenditure  of  the  Army,  and 
£40,000  for  the  Navy,  and  the  Govern- 
ment anticipated  a  further  charge  for 
the  year  1878-9.      A  saving  had  been 
effected  on  the  several  Votes  in  the  Esti- 
mate ;    but  what  had  been   expended 
over  the  amount  saved  would  require  to 
be  voted.     He  was  unable  to  say  what 
was    the    amount    of   actual    expendi- 
ture ;  but  the  War  Office  had  given  the 
Government    an    approximate    account 
of  what  had  been    spent    since  Octo- 
ber, and  they  estimated  the  amount  to 
31st  March  at  £1,000,000.     The  Admi- 
ralty, however,  who  were  able  to  calcu- 
late with  greater  precision  than  the  War 
Office  authorities,  had  nam^d  £200,000 
as  the  amount  they  would  require.     The 
Government  had  considered  that  another 
£300,000  would  be  sufficient— probably 
more  than  sufficient — to  cover  contin- 
gencies, and  on  that  account  they  had 
now  asked  for  a  Vote  of  £1,500,000  to 
coverall  outlay  to  31st  March  next. 

Mr.  CHILDERS  asked  whether  the 
Government  had  taken  any  steps  to  as- 
certain the  actual  expenditure  going  on 
in  South  Africa  ? 

Mr.  Childers 


The  chancellor  op  the  EXCHE- 
QUER replied,  that  a  financial  officer 
had  been  sent  out  to  take  charge  of  the 
matter. 

Mb.  SULLIVAN :  Sir,  we  find  our;^ 
selves  once  again  sitting  in  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House  to  vote  a  war  sub- 
sidy.   I  grievously  fear  that  so  long  as 
the  present  occupants  of  the  Treasury 
Bench  retain  their  places  they  are  deter- 
mined the  Temple  of  Janus  shall  not  be 
closed.    In  the  Reading  Room  of  this 
House,  a  couple  of  years  acpo,  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Ministers  were  kind  enough  to 
send  up,  for  thp  convenience  of  the  Mem- 
bers of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  to 
hang  on  the  walls,  maps  of  our  latest 
acquisitions  and  our  seats  of  war.     We 
had  maps  of  Cyprus  and  the  harbours  of 
Famagousta  and  Limasol,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it.    Then  came  the   seat  of  war  in 
Afghanistan,  which  covered  all  that  re- 
mained of  the  wall ;  and  the  other  day, 
when  the  clerks  of  the  Intelligence  De- 
partment came  to  fix  up  our  newest  seat 
of  war,  it  was  discovered  that  we  had  on 
hand  so  many  seats  of  war,  that  there 
was  no  room  for  any  more  maps  on  the 
wall.    Sir,  if  this  sort  of  thing  is  to  go  on, 
where  is  it  to  end  ?    I  will  tell  you,  at 
any  rate,  that  it  will  not  end  so  long  as 
Her  Majesty's  Government    can  have 
money  votea  in  this  House  on  the  ex- 
cuse that,   because  we  are  involved  in 
war,  money  must  be  voted  to  carry  it 
on.     It  is  always  too  late,  or  too  soon  to 
protest.     For  my  part,  I  do   emphati- 
cally protest  against  what  seems  to  have 
become  a  system  of  plunging  us  into 
wars  from  which  our  consciences  revolt, 
and  then,  because  the  butcher's  bill  is  in- 
curred, we  are  told  that  Government 
must  needs  have  money,  that  it  would 
be  unpatriotic  to  refuse  it.     I  object  to 
being  placed  in  any  such  predicament  by 
the  conduct  of  the  Government.     I  know 
there  are  hon.  Members  round  about  me 
who  will  say — "We  are  as  much  opposed 
to  this  Zulu  War  as  any  man  can  be. 
We  believe  it  to  be  an  unjust  war ;  but 
wUl  vote   for  the  money  because  the 
country  is  now  engaged  in  the  struggle." 
I  can  quite  recogniee  that  that    is    a 
ground  which  conscientious  men  of  this 
House  may  take  up ;  far  be  it  from  me 
to  quarrel  with  them ;  but,  for  my  part, 
I  say  my  conscience  recoils  from  having 
act,  hand,  or  part  in  voting  a  sixpence  for 
a  war  which  I  challenge  any  man  in 
or  out  of  this  House  to  defend  on  the 
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principles  of  public  equity,  if  he  will 
only  suppose  that  it  is  Itussia  that  is 
waging  the  war,  and  not  England. 
I  say  that  no  man  in  this  House 
will  dare  to  apply  to  such  a  war  the 
principles  which  you  apply  towards 
elsewhere.  If  this  dusky  savage, 
spear  in  hand,  set  forth  to  defend  his 
home  against  the  Frank,  the  Bussian, 
or  the  German,  English  pens  would 
trace  his  record  of  glory,  and  English 
poets  would  sing  his  fame.  We  have 
been  reminded  of  the  days  of  Pizarro, 
when  men,  savages  perhaps,  withstood 
the  civilizing  tyrant  that  came  upon  their 
shores.  And  when  we  stand  in  Pizarro's 
place  in  South  Africa  to-day,  is  no  voice 
to  be  raised  in  England  better  worthy 
of  being  heard  than  mine  to  say — **  I 
believe  this  to  be  an  iniquitous  and  a 
wicked  war.  It  is  one  in  which  I  can- 
not sympathize.  It  is  against  all  my 
convictions  of  right  and  wrong  ?  "  And 
at  what  an  hour  do  we  find  ourselves 
80  far  gone  in  this  onward  march  of 
aggression — this  lust  of  territory,  this 
greed  of  annexation  ?  It  is  at  the  very 
moment  that  you  have  been  contesting 
the  right  of  a  Christian  Power  to  re- 
dress Christian  wrongs  in  the  East  of 
Europe.  You  call  Itussia  an  aggressive 
Power,  and  treat  us  to  homilies  on  the 
iniquity  of  her  pushing  her  frontiers 
forward.  Was  ever  hypocrisy  so  gigan- 
tic as  yours  ?  To  call  Eussia  aggressive, 
when  you  are  reaching  out  your  hands 
to  grasp  more  territory  in  every  region  of 
the  globe  by  every  violation  of  right.  You 
annex  the  Transvaal,  and  it  is  incontes- 
tible  that  you  led  this  man  to  believe  that 
you  favoured  his  claims  to  this  strip  of 
land.  The  British  authorities  induced 
him  to  believe  that  they  would  recognize 
his  claim ;  but  no  sooner  had  you  an- 
nexed the  Transvaal,  than  you  turn 
round  upon  him  in  conduct  which  he 
calls — and  I  say  justly  calls — something 
very  like  perfidy.  Now,  that  you  are 
the  Eulers  of  the  Transvaal,  you  say  he 
shall  not  have  what  you  led  him  to  expect. 
I  wonder  where  slumbers  the  public 
morality  of  England  ?  I  look  in  vain  in 
the  public  Press  of  this  country  for  that 
voice  which  ought  to  speak  out,  when  we 
read  the  Ultimatum — that  impudent  and 
insolent  missive  of  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  I 
know  of  nothing  more  audacious  than  the 
document  which  was  sent  to  provoke  this 
war  ;  and  now  the  land  is  agitated  from 
end  to  end  by  the  story  of  the  terrible 


disaster  in  Zulu,  and  money  is  being 
sought  here — not  for  defence  of  our  South 
African  Possessions,  but  in  order  to  wage 
a  war  of  vengeance  on  Cetewa3'0,  and 
carry  sword  and  fiame  into  his  territory. 
I  pay  my  tribute — and  it  is  all  the  more 
honest  because  it  comes  from  me — to  the 
gallantry  and  heroism  of  those  soldiers 
who  fell  in  support  of  their  colours. 
They  served  their  Queen  and  their 
colours  well ;  but  while  I  admire  them, 
I  more  admire  the  men,  savages  though 
they  be,  who  fell,  with  their  feet  on  their 
native  soil,  defending  themselves  against 
invaders.  My  morality  is  not  cribbed, 
cabined,  and  confined  by  geographical 
lines.  I  mete  out  to  the  savage  the 
same  measure  of  justice  which  I  do  to 
the  more  civilized  races.  Although  a 
man  is  a  savage,  we  ought  not  to  deny 
him  the  degree  of  praise  which  is  due 
to  his  patriotism,  as  praise  was  paid 
to  Ca^iidptacus  and  Kosciusko.  This 
Prince  stood  within  his  own  territories, 
and  he  only  did  what  Queen  Elizabeth 
did  in  the  case  of  the  Spanish  Armada, 
when  it  threatened  English  soil.  He 
called  his  forces  around  him,  as  she  did 
hers,  and  said — "I  will  make  the  invader 
bite  the  dust,"  and  he  did  so.  England, 
with  the  £1,500,000  you  vote  to-night, 
will  doubtless  succeed  in  a  war  of  re- 
venge upon  this  wretched  Zulu  Prince. 
£1,600,000!  Why,  if  the  Government 
had  asked  for  £5,000,000,  they  would 
have  got  it.  For  my  part,  if  I  saw  Cete- 
wayo  pushing  his  advantage  so  far  as  to 
invade  the  territories  which  do  not  be- 
long to  him,  and  to  endanger  the  safety 
of  peaceful  settlers  who  are  outside  his 
own  land,  I  could  sympathize  with  your 
military  movements;  but  in  so  far  as 
he  stands  in  the  position  of  one  who  is 
resisting  invasion,  and  is  on  his  own  soil, 
defending  his  own  people  and  country, 
for  my  part  I  cannot  avoid  confessing — 
whatever  consequences  may  follow  from 
my  avowing  it — that  I  feel  for  the  savage 
man,  and  say  he  ought  to  have  from  us 
the  same  admiration  that  the  writers  of 
history  have  taught  us  to  pay  to  the  men 
who  resisted  the  Spanish  invaders  in 
Central  America.  1  prize  very  highly 
the  advantages  of  civilization,  and  the 
blessings  of  civil  and  religious  liberty  ; 
but  never  shall  a  vote  of  mine  be  given 
to  encourage  unjust  invasion  and  con- 
quest on  the  pretext  of  pushing  civil- 
ization, or  to  carry  the  Bible  with  the 
Bword,    so    that  rapacity  may   call  its 
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crimes  the  diflFdsion  of  Christianity. 
No,  Sir;  I  will  give  no  vote  to  ex- 
tend this  already  swollen  Empire  at 
the  cost  of  the  liberty  of  these  Natives, 
howsoever  dark  their  skins  may  be. 
I  protest  here  to-night  against  further 
annexation.  I  believe  if  the  Eepre- 
sentatives  of  Ireland,  or  the  people  of 
Ireland,  had  a  voice  in  this  question, 
they  would  say  that  the  British  Empire 
is  wide  enough,  great  enough,  grand 
enough,  powerful  enough,  and  rich 
enough,  without  sending  an  Ultimatum 
to  take  a  rood  of  ground  from  Cetewayo. 
We  might  leave  this  dusky  savage  to 
himself,  and  the  British  ensign  would 
float  as  proudly  from  the  turrets  of 
Windsor  Castle  as  it  does  now.  Nay ; 
much  better  and  happier  might  we  all 
be  by  giving  up  these  aggressive  enter- 
prises and  costly  schemes  of  aggrandize- 
ment. While  trade  is  languishing,  and 
industries  are  perishing  in  our  midst, 
and  the  cry  of  absolute  destitution  comes 
to  us  from  the  Midland  Counties, 
£1,500,000  is  being  asked  for  from  us 
in  order  to  carry  out  this  most  iniquitous 
war.  But  all  vainly  I  speak.  To-night 
this  money  will  be  votea.  I  know  that 
well;  but  I  know  what  verdict  will  yet 
be  passed  on  this  episode  of  British  his- 
tory. When  the  present  feeling  of  re- 
sentment has  passed  away — when  passion 
has  cooled,  and  reason  returned — ^there 
will  arise  some  Alison,  or  some  Macaulay, 
or  some  Lecky,  to  trace  this  chapter. 
They  will  say  it  was  a  reproach  to  the 
British  Parliament  that  it  had  not  pa- 
triotism enough,  or  independence  enough, 
to  resist  this  application  for  money  to 
spend  in  a  war  which  is  as  unjust,  as 
wicked,  and  as  wanton,  as  that  which 
George  III.  waged-T-thank  God,  he  waged 
in  vain  !  —  against  the  liberty-loving 
people  of  the  American  Colonies. 

Mr.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  he  had 
listened  with  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
to  the  eloquent  words  which  had  fallen 
from  the  hon.  and  learned  Member  for 
Louth  (Mr.  Sullivan).  He  (Mr.  Cham- 
berlain) had  studied  the  Papers  which 
had  been  presented  to  the  House  with 
reference  to  the  unfortunate  war  in 
which  they  found  themselves  engaged, 
and  he  must  say  that,  as  far  as  those 
Papers  went — as  far  as  the  information 
went  which  had  at  present  been  afforded 
to  Members  of  the  House — he  believed 
til  at  nothing  had  been  produced  which 
justified  the  war.     It  appeared  to  be  a 

Mr.  Sullivan 


war  as  iniquitous  and  as  unjust  as  any 
with  which  this  country  had  ever  been 
engaged.     He,  however,  felt  they  were 
bound,  in  fairness  to  the  Government, 
and  still  more  in  fairness  to  those  per- 
sons in  authority  who  were  incriminated 
in  the  proceedings,  to  wait  until  they 
had  all  the  information    which    their 
friends  considered  necessarv  to  their  de- 
fence.     They  had  been  assured  by  the 
Government  that  there  remained  to  be 
produced  Papers  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance ;  and  if  he  had  rightly  understood 
the  answer  of  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies, 
the  Papers  which  were  to  be  published 
on  Monday  would  contain  all  that  the 
Government  considered  to  be  essential 
to  the  proper  consideration  of  the  causes 
of    the    war.      [Sir    Michael    Hicks- 
Beach  :  I  did  not  say  so.]     He  had  un- 
derstood the  right  hon.   Gentleman  to 
say  that  there  would  be  further  Papers 
which  would  have  reference  to  the  dis- 
aster at  Isandula ;  but  that  as  regarded 
the  causes  of  the  war  they  should  hzjB 
Papers  on  Monday  that  would  enable 
them  to  come  to  a  right  conclusion. 

Sib  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH: 
So  far  as  I  have  them,  the  hon.  Member 
will  have  all  such  Papers  by  Mondaj ; 
but  there  may  be  other  despatches  on 
the  way  that  may  be  of  great  import- 
ance. 

Mb.  CHAMBERLAIN  said,  all  he 
wished  to  urge  was  this — That  until  the 
Government  could  tell  them  that  they 
were  in  possession  of  all  essentisl  docu- 
ments, it  was  undesirable  to  discuss  this 
matter  in  detail;  but  as  soon  as  they 
were  in  possession  of  those  documents, 
unless  the  further  documents  which  were 
to  be  produced  threw  an  entirely  new 
light  upon  the  subject,  he  should  be  pre- 
pared to  condemn,  as  absolutely  and  as 
entirely  as  did  his  hon.  and  learned 
Friend  the  Member  for  Louth,  the  pro- 
ceedings which,  unfortunately,  had  led 
the  country  into  war.  In  his  comprehen- 
sion that  was  the  view  of  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke),  who  had  put  a  Eesolution  upon 
the  Paper,  which,  as  he  understood,  the 
hon.  Baronet  was  determined  to  discuss 
as  soon  as  the  full  information  was  be- 
fore them.  Under  these  cironmstances, 
there  only  remained  the  question  as  to 
what  was  to  be  done  with  reference  to 
the  Yote  they  were  asked  to  pass  that 
night.    It  appeared  to  him  that  it  was 
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one  of  the  misfortunes  of  all  inequitable 
proceedings,  by  whomsoever  initiated, 
that  while  it  was  very  easy  to  drag  this 
country  into  war,  or  to  allow  it  to  drift 
into  war,  it  was  not  easy  to  stand  still 
after  the  mischief  had  been  done.  At 
the  present  time  the  result  of  the  action 
in  South  Africa  had  been  to  place  in 
danger  a  large  number  of  British  sub- 
jects, and  possibly  also  the  British  troops 
who  had  been  sent  over  to  their  assist- 
ance ;  and  he  did  not  see  how,  while 
holding  the  Government  to  their  com- 
mon responsibility  in  this  matter,  they 
could  refuse  them  the  resources  which 
they  believed  to  be  necessary,  not,  as  he 
understood,  to  prosecute  a  war  of  re- 
venge, but  in  order  to  secure  life  and 
property  in  the  Colony  which  was  me- 
naced. Under  those  circumstances  he 
was  prepared  to  support  the  Vote,  while 
he  reserved  absolutely  his  opinion  as  to 
the  causes  of  the  war  for  discussion  at 
another  period.  Now  he  was  on  the 
subject,  he  should  like  to  ask  a  Question 
of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
When  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  first 
introduced  the  Vote  in  the  House,  he 
understood  him  to  say  that  the  previous 
war  in  which  they  were  engaged — the 
war  in  Transkei — had  finished  in  July, 
1878.  He  should  like  to  know  whether 
he  correctly  understood  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman,  and  in  what  sense  he  meant 
to  represent  the  war  in  Transkei  as 
having  been  entirely  concluded  ?  As 
far  as  he  (Mr.  Chamberlain)  could  judge 
from  the  Papers  presented  to  Parlia- 
ment, he  thought  that  war  was  only 
standing  over  until  they  had  had  time 
to  deal  with  Cetewayo ;  and  at  the  pre- 
sent moment  he  understood  that  one  of 
the  dangers  with  which  the  Colonies  in 
South  Africa  were  menaced  was  the  pos- 
sibility that  Secoceni  might  take  advan- 
tage of  our  being  engaged  with  Cete- 
wayo and  might  invade  the  Transvaal 
territory.  There  appeared  no  certainty 
whatever  that  they  might  not  have  two 
wars  on  their  hands  at  the  same  time ; 
and  he  did  not  understand  the  confidence 
with  which  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer told  them  that  the  £400,000 
which  they  voted  last  Session  would  be 
sufficient  to  pay  the  whole  expenses  of 
the  war,  which,  as  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  said,  had  been  concluded. 

Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH 
said,  the  war  in  the  Transkei  was  con- 
cluded last  July.    That  district  was  on 


the  borders  of  Cape  Colony,  many  hun- 
dreds of  miles  from  the  points  at  which 
their  troops  were  now  engaged,  and  still 
further  from  Secoceni' s  country.  It  was 
perfectly  true  that  the  war  with  Seco- 
ceni might,  in  a  certain  sense,  be  said 
to  stand  over ;  bujb  as  he  believed  this 
Chief  to  be  but  a  vassal  of  Cetewayo's, 
it  might  be  reasonably  hoped  that  when 
the  Zulu  War  was  concluded  little  more 
would  be  heard  of  him. 

Sir  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  under- 
stood that  the  £1,500,000,  if  voted  at 
all,  was  voted  for  ever ;  and  that  it  was 
not  a  Vote  of  Credit,  detailed  Estimates 
for  which  would  be  afterwards  furnished. 
There  appeared  to  be  a  great  discrepancy 
between  the  charge  for  Naval  transport 
and  theMilitary  charges ;  for  while  the  sum 
of  £  200, 000  only  was  asked  for  the  former, 
the  latter  amounted  to  the  enormous 
sum  of  £1,300,000.  As  the  8,000  or 
9,000  men  now  being  sent  to  the  Cape 
could  not  arrive  till  the  end  of  Marcn, 
it  was  clear  that  hardly  a  farthing  of 
military  expense  could  be  incurred  on 
their  account;  and  it  appeared  that  by 
far  the  greater  part  of  the  £1,300,000 
must  have  been  expended  in  South 
Africa  upon  the  small  force  now  there. 
He  must  express  a  hope  that  the  Head 
of  the  Department  concerned  would  af-  J 
ford  some  idea  of  the  mode  in  which  the 
sum  in  question  had  been  applied. 

Sir  ALEXANDEE  GOEDON  said, 
he  had  received  no  reply  to  his  inquiry 
about  the  stores  provided  last  year.  He 
wished  to  know  why  the  large  amount 
of  stores,  prepared  last  year  for  a  war 
which  did  not  take  place,  were  not  now 
available  for  the  war  in  which  they  were 
engaged  ?  He  must  beg  to  have  a  reply 
from  some  Member  of  the  Government. 

Colonel  STANLEY  said,  with  regard 
to  the  Question  of  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Aberdeenshire  (Sir  Alexan- 
der Gordon),  as  to  the  amount  for  war- 
like stores  voted  last  year,  he  must  ask 
the  Committee  to  consider  the  very  difficult 
services  their  Army  had  to  perform,  and 
the  stations  which  were  in  question  when 
the  Vote  was  granted.  He  was  speaking 
without  figures  and  from  recollection ; 
but  the  Committee  was,  perhaps,  aware 
that  undoubtedly  a  very  large  amount 
had  been  spent  for  warlike  stores — tor- 
pedoes, heavy  guns,  field  guns,  and 
stores  of  that  kind.  Their  present  re- 
quirements, it  must  be  borne  in  mind, 
were  of  a  very  special  character.    For 
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instance,  they  bad  sent  out  guns  of  the 
very  lightest  class  that  could  be  manu- 
factured ;  not  9  or  lO-pounders,  but 
guns  mounted  on  special  carriages. 
There  were  other  matters  connected 
with  the  transport  which  would  also  be 
of  very  special  requirements.  He  would 
further  remind  the  Committee  that  the 
troops  were  at  great  distances  from  each 
other  in  a  very  difficult  country.  Again, 
there  were  certain  questions  on  which 
the  Government  had  thought  it  wise  to 
send  out  a  financial  officer  to  settle  ac- 
counts, and  endeavour  to  get  an  audit 
on  the  spot,  which,  although  rough-and- 
ready,  would  be  the  best  obtainable. 
Many  of  the  advances  which  had  been 
made,  so  far  as  his  opinion  went,  came 
out  of  the  Military  Chest.  His  right 
hon.  Friend  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer had  promised  that  a  careful 
account  should  be  rendered  to  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  he  (Colonel  Stanley)  could 
say  that  he  desired  nothing  more  ear- 
nestly than  that  every  information  should 
be  laid  before  the  Committee  concerning 
the  items  in  question  at  the  earliest  op- 
portunity. 

Mr.  O'SHAUGHNESSY  said,  he 
thought  that,  as  the  sum  of  £1,500,000 
was  going  to  be  voted,  some  view  should 
be  taken  of  the  position  in  which  they 
stood.  For  the  second  time  they  had 
been  brought  into  war,  and  asked  to 
vote  money  for  that  war,  while  they  were 
told,  if  any  question  was  raised  as  re- 
garded the  propriety  of  voting  the  money, 
that  their  course  was  unpatriotic,  and 
against  the  interests  of  the  Colony  and 
country,  which  were  at  stake.  Such  an 
answer  was  very  unsatisfactory  to  the 
people,  and  was  utterly  inconsistent 
with,  and  opposed  to,  the  Constitution 
of  this  country,  no  matter  what  might 
be  found  in  black-letter  books  on  the 
subject.  That  they  should  be  hurried 
into  war,  and  have  no  discretion  left  to 
them  but  to  pay  when  asked,  was  a  con- 
dition of  things  which  could  not  last 
very  long.  Somebody  must  be  fixed 
with  the  blame  of  the  Zulu  War.  The 
organs  of  the  Government  among  the 
Press  had  been  saying  for  some  time 
that  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  the  cause  of 
the  war.  If  that  was  the  case,  he  had 
committed  a  great  crime,  and  it  should 
not  go  unpunished.  If  the  Government 
made  out  a  case,  and  threw  it  upon  his 
shoulders,  he  must  bear  the  charge ;  if 
they  did  not  try  to  prevent  the  war,  the 
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country  would  revenge  itself  upon  the 
Government ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
Sir  Bartle  Frere  had  been  made  the 
scapegoat,  justly  or  unjustly,  the  matter 
would  not  be  allowed  to  pass.  He 
would,  if  nobody  else  did,  place  a  Notice 
of  impeachment  of  the  Government  on 
the  Paper. 

Mb.  BIGGAH  said,  it  had  been  stated 
that  the  Government  were  not  to  blame 
for  this  war.     Then,  if  that  was  the 
case,  and  if  Sir  Bartle  Frere  was  the 
cause  of  it,  why  did  they  not  recall  him  ? 
It  was  as  dear  as  noon-day  that  either 
the  Government  at  the  Cape  or  at  home 
were  to  blame  for  the  war.    It  appeared 
to  him  that  the  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Heniy 
Holland)  was  on  the  horns  of  a  dilemma. 
He    had  also  raised  another    point — 
namely,  that  arbitration  was  held,  the 
result  of  which  was  in  favour  of  the 
Zulu  King.     They  decided,   it  would 
appear,  that  the  King  was  perfectly  in 
the  right,  but  that  the  other  party  should 
keep  the  property.    With  regard  to  the 
mode  of  carrying  on  the  war,  they  had 
recent  experience  of  English  warfare  in 
Afghanistan,  where  the  English  troops 
massacred  in  cold  blood  a  number  of 
prisoners  bound  and  unarmed.     That 
was  not,  in  his  opinion,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules  of  civilized  warfare ;  and 
he  feared  they  might  have  further  in- 
stances of  this  system  in  the  present  war. 

Mb.  W.  H.  JAMES  inquired  whether 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  have  the 
casualties  among  the  rank  and  file  tele- 
graphed in  future,  in  the  case  of  disaster, 
as  well  as  of  the  officers  ? 

SiE  MICHAEL  HICKS-BEACH  said, 
that  as  long  ago  as  last  summer  he  had 
addressed  a  despatch  to  the  Governors  of 
the  South  A&ican  Colonies,  requesting 
full  information  in  the  case  of  any  casu- 
alties, and  a  fortnight  ago  he  had  re- 
peated that  request  to  Sir  Bartle  Frere. 
He  would  add  one  word  with  regard  to 
what  had  passed  that  evening.  He  had 
listened  to  the  speeches  of  several  hon. 
Members,  most  of  whom  had  said  that 
they  would  not  discuss  the  policy  and 
causes  of  the  war,  and  had  th^i  entered 
into  an  expression  of  opinion  upon  one 
or  more  points  of  the  subject.  There 
were,  no  doubt,  great  difiESerences  of  opi- 
nion thereon  ;  but  it  seemed  to  him  that 
the  right  view  had  been  expressed  by 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers),  when  he  said 
that  the  present  was  not  the  time  for 
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discussion  upon  the  causes  of  the  war. 
He  would,  therefore,  only  say  that  he 
wished  to  enter  his  protest  against  such 
language  as  had  been  made  use  of  by  the 
hon.  and  learned  Member  for  Louth,  who 
had  applied  the  words  **  wicked"  and 
**  audacious  "  to  the  Ultimatum  sent  to 
Cetewayo  by  Sir  Bartle  Frere.  On  be- 
half of  Sir  Bartle  Frere,  he  must  ask 
even  those  who  were  most  disposed  to 
blame  him,  at  any  rate  to  hear  what 
he  had  to  say  for  himself  before  they 
condemned  him. 

Mr.  CALLAN  said,  that  if  the  war 
was  wicked  and  impious,  as  he  believed 
it  to  be,  they  ought  to  divide  upon  it. 
No  Party  combination  ought  to  prevent 
them  from  expressing  their  opinion  on 
the  money  Vote.  What  would  be  the  use 
of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the  policy 
of  a  war  after  the  money  was  voted  ? 

Vote  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Resolution  to  be  reported  To-morrow; 

Committee  to  sit  again  To-morrow. 

MOTION. 


ARMY  DISCIPLINE  AND  REGULATION 

BILL. 
LEAVE.      FIRST  READING. 

Colonel  STANLEY:  Sir,  in  rising  to 
move  for  leave  to  bring  in  a  Bill  to  amend 
the  Law  relating  to  the  Discipline  and 
Eegulation  of  the  Army,  I  cannot  but 
feel  conscious  of  the  difficulty  of  the 
task  before  me,  and  I  cannot  but  wish 
that  my  noble  Friend  and  Predecessor 
(Viscount  Cranbrook),  who,  in  the  first 
instance,  had  this  subject  brought  under 
his  consideration,  were  here  at  this  mo- 
ment, by  his  clear  diction  and  his  strong 
common  sense,  to  make  this  somewhat 
complicated  matter  clear  to  the  House. 
I  do  not  propose,  at  this  time  of  the 
night,  to  go  back  into  various  questions 
which  might  otherwise  be  of  consider- 
able interest,  nor  to  trace  from  remote 
ages  the  manner  in  which  the  military 
law  of  the  country  grew  up ;  but  there 
are  one  or  two  points  to  which  I  must 
advert  to  show  that  even'  from  the 
earliest  times  it  was  found  necessary 
that  a  short,  summary,  and  stringent  law 
should  be  applied  to  such  forces  as  were 
kept  under  arms.     Li  early  days,  of 


course,  the  proceedings  of  martial  law 
were  of  considerable  stringency,  but 
were,  at  the  same  time,  very  well  defined. 
Dating  from  the  earlier  days  of  the 
courts  of  chivalry — ^from  almost  feudal 
times — we  trace  them  in  the  form  of  the 
Court  of  the  High  Constable  and  of 
the  Earl  Marshal,  and  in  that  form  pass- 
ing from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Earl 
Marshal — almost  a  military  office — they 
continue  down  to  the  middle  of  the  1 6th 
century.  Then  came  the  time  when  the 
absolute  government  of  the  Army  was 
over,  and  the  Army  was  almost  entirely 
administered  by  Articles  of  War, 
framed  under  the  Prerogative  of  the 
Crown.  When  the  Court  of  the  High 
Constable  and  the  Earl  Marshal  had 
been  extinguished,  there  was  still  a  ne- 
cessity for  a  tribunal  to  deal  with  mili- 
tary offences ;  and  in  1625  a  Commis- 
sion was  issued  to  certain  military  offi- 
cers and  civilians  authorizing  them  to 
punish  military  offenders,  and  he  was 
sorry  to  say  **  other  dissolute  offenders," 
by  martial  law.  Articles  of  War  were 
issued  for  their  guidance.  Three  or 
more  persons  constituted  a  Court,  and 
their  sentences  required  the  sanction  of 
the  Crown  before  they  could  be  carried 
out.  These  Articles  contain  an  outline 
of  the  present  system,  without  the  pre- 
sent statutory  authority.  The  first  part 
deals  with  the  martial  law ;  the  second 
with  the  Articles  of  War,  growing  out 
of  it,  as  they  now  do  out  of  the  Mutiny 
Act ;  the  third  with  the  court  martial  to 
try  and  sentence  offenders;  and  the 
fourth  with  the  general  confirmation  of 
the  sentence  before  execution.  The 
same  necessity  for  this  Court  seems  to 
have  existed  under  the  Commonwealth 
as  under  Eoyal  authority  ;  and  in  1642 
the  then  Lord  General  seems  to  have 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of 
strengthening  his  hands  by  obtaining 
summary  powers  to  deal  with  military 
offences ;  and  he  obtained  them,  for  on 
the  6th  of  September,  1642,  it  is  recom- 
mended that 

"  Special  power  be  given  him  for  the  restrain- 
ing and  punishing  of  disorderly  soldiers  accord- 
ing to  the  custom  of  war;" 

and  apparently  on  the  very  same  day 
the  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  better 
government  of  the  Army  were  on  his 
authority  framed  and  confirmed.  From 
time  to  time  military  orders  and  articles 
for  the  government  of  guards  and  gar- 
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risons  were  issued,  and  in  some  cases 
special  commissions  were  given  to  Com- 
manders-in-Chief for  the  framing  of 
Articles  of  War.  Under  that  eystem 
the  Army  appears  to  have  been  admini- 
stered until  we  come  to  something  ap- 
proaching the  Mutiny  Act  in  1689. 
That  was  directly  traceable  to  the  follow- 
ing incident : — Several  regiments  which 
had  enlisted  uiider  James  II.  were 
ordered  by  William  III.  to  embark  for 
Holland.  Eight  hundred  of  the  men 
mutinied,  and  declared  James  to  be 
their  King,  and  that  they  would  live 
and  die  by  him.  On  the  1 3th  of  March 
leave  was  given  to  introduce  the  Mutiny 
Bill,  and  on  the  1 5th  the  Government, 
desiring  to  suppress  the  soldiers  now  in 
rebellion,  issued  a  Proclamation  declar- 
ing them,  and  all  that  adhered  to  them, 
rebels  and  traitors.  That  Bill  passed 
through  all  its  stages  by  the  28th,  and 
I  hope  the  Bill  I  now  ask  leave  to  in- 
troduce may  pass  as  quickly.  It  received 
the  Eoyal  Assent  five  days  after,  and  it 
came  into  operation  on  the  12th  of  April 
following.  That  Bill  was  contained  in 
10  sections.  The  1st  section  enabled 
the  Government  to  punish  any  officer  or 
soldier 

"  Inciting,  causing,  or  joining  in  mutiny,  or 
deserting  the  Army,  with  death  or  such  punish' 
ment  as  by  court  martial  shall  be  inflicted.*' 

Other  sections  declared  the  number  and 
rank  of  the  officers  who  were  to  consti- 
tute the  court  martial ;  section  8  limited 
the  Act  and  prescribed  the  form  of  the 
proceedings  ;  while  the  10th  further  pre- 
scribed that  all  capital  cases  should  only 
be  tried  between  certain  hours  of  the 
day.  That  Act  made  no  provision  for 
the  discipline  or  government  of  the 
Army  in  minor  matters,  and  made  no 
mention  of  the  Articles  of  War.  Ap- 
parently, therefore,  the  Parliament,  by 
the  Mutiny  Act,  while  it  strengthened 
the  authority  of  William  HI.  over  the 
Army  by  enabling  him  to  punish  certain 
quasi-politicaX  offences,  left  the  Army  in 
every  other  respect  to  be  governed  by 
the  Prerogative  clauses.  Further  proof 
of  it  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  a  court 
martial  was  held  at  Exeter  in  1696, 
when  certain  men  were  found  guilty 
under  the  23rd  Article  and  sentenced  to 
be  shot  to  death.  No  such  section 
appears  in  the  Mutiny  Act.  From  that 
time  to  the  present,  although  there  have 
been  important  and  considerable  changes 
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both  in  the  Mutiny  Act  and    in    the 
Articles  of  War,  the  same  general  line 
has  still  been  followed.      There    have 
been  Mutiny  Acts  passed  by  Parliament, 
and  Articles  of  War  expressed  the  Pre- 
rogative of  the  Crown,  although  in  later 
years  statutory  power  is  given  to  these 
Articles  by  a  Statute  passed   by   this 
House.     But,  passing  to  the  more  im- 
mediate business,  I  now  come   to  the 
circumstances  under  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  lay  this  Bill  on  the  Table  of  the  House. 
In  1869 — whether  following  or  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Courts  Martial  Commis- 
sion I  am  not  at  this  moment  prepared 
to  say — instructions  were  given  to  the 
Parliamentary  Counsel  to  prepare  a  Bill 
to  consolidate  the  law  relating  to   the 
Army.     It  was  clear  that  such   a  step 
was  necessary,  for  the  Courts  Martial 
Commission    commented  very   strongly 
in  their  Eeport  on  the  necessity  of  draft- 
ing the  military  law  in  a  clearer  form. 
Instructions  ^ere  accordingly  given  to 
Parliamentary  Counsel — I  believe  in  the 
year  1871  an  Army  Discipline  Bill  was 
handed  over  to  Mr.  Davidson,  the  then 
Jud^e  Advocate  General.    His  untimely 
deaui — a  death  which,  I  am  sure,  ^ose 
Members  who  were  acquainted  with  him 
must  deeply  regret,  for  he  was  a  person 
of  great  judicial  power  and  of  large 
views — was  a  loss  to  Parliament  at  that 
time,  for  it  put  a  stop  to  any  further 
proceedings  in  relation  to  the  Bill.    The 
subject  was  again  taken  up,  I  believe, 
by  Parliamentary  Counsel  under  instruc- 
tions from  Lord  Cardwell.  in  the  Autumn 
of  1872.    A  War  Office  Committee,  con- 
sisting of  officers  high  in  the  Service, 
went  through  a  lar^e  portion  of  the 
Army  Discipline  BiH  in  March,    1873, 
and  suggested  certain  alterations,  which, 
I  believe,  were  introduced  at  that  period 
by  Counsel.     Another   pause    ensued; 
some  of  the  questions  raised  by  the  then 
recent  organization  were  not  settled,  and 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  thought 
it  best  to  postpone  the  Bill  for  another 
Session.     During  the  Vacation  of  1873, 
Mr.  Ayrton  was  appointed  Judge  Advo- 
cate General,  and  on  the  13th  of  Novem- 
ber he  took  up  the  subject,  and  under^ 
took  to  conduct  the  Bill  through  Parlia- 
ment. He  suggested  that  the  Bill  should 
be  altogether  assimilated  to  the  Mutiny 
Act,   and  that  the  clauses  relating  to 
billeting,  moving  of  troops,  and  enlist- 
ment should,  so  far  as  they  are  included 
in  the  Mutiny  Act,  be  inserted  in  the 
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'Army  Discipline  Bill.     Bills  were  pre- 
pared, were  submitted  to  Mr.  Ajrton, 
and  be  introduced  into  tbe   Bill,  tben 
called  tbe  Army  Discipline  Bill,  so  mucb 
of  tbem  as  was  necessary  for  tbe  consoli- 
dation of  tbe  Mutiny  Act ;  but  be  omitted 
tbe  enactments  of  tbe  Army  Enlistment 
Act,   1870,  and  two  otber  enactments, 
wbicb  bad  previously  found  a  place  in 
tbe  Mutiny  Act.    Tbe  cbange  wbicb  took 
place  at  tbis  time  in  tbe  composition  of 
tbe  House  caused  us  tbe  disadvantage 
of  losing  from  our  discussions  on  tbis 
point  tbe  services  ©f  Mr.  Ayrton ;    but 
witb  a  public  spirit  and  good  feeling, 
wbicb  is  an  example   to   many  of  us, 
altbougb  botb  out  of  office  and  out  of 
Parliament,  be  did  not  relax  from  bis 
labours  until  be  bad  tborougbly  com- 
pleted bis  revision  of  tbe  Bill  and  for- 
warded it  to  tbe  Parliamentary  Counsel, 
wbo  afterwards  reprinted  it  in  tbe  form  as 
be  settled  it.     We  tben  found  ourselves 
in  tbis  position.     From  tbe  time  of  tbe 
Courts  Martial  Commission — a  period  of 
nearly  10  years — tbe  military  law  bad 
been  so  far  condemned  tbat,  altbougb  we 
were  anxious  to  adbere  to  its  provisions, 
all  felt  it  was  in  a  confused  state,  and 
must  reasonably  be  re-drawn.    Pressing 
business    before  tbe   House  prevented 
the  introduction  of  tbe  Bill  by  successive 
Secretaries  of  State ;  but  it  was  always 
felt — and  I  tbink  tbat  tbose  wbo  were 
most  intimate  witb  tbe  subject  bave  felt 
it  strongest — tbat,  like  the  dancing  bear, 
of  wbicb  it  was  said  tbat  tbe  wonder  was 
not  tbat  be  danced  so  well,  but  tbat  be 
danced  at  all,  tbe  wonder  was  not  tbat 
tbe  officers  of  tbe  Army  administered 
tbe  law  as  tbey  found  it  in  tbe  Mutiny 
Act  witb  so  little  complaint,  but  tbat 
tbey  were  able  to  administer  it  at  all. 
Wben,  therefore,  attention  was  called  to 
it  in  tbe  House,  it  was  felt  tbat  many  of 
tbe  sections  could  not  be  tbeoretically  or 
practically  defended.      My  right   bon. 
Friend,  now  Viscount  Cranbrook,  gave 
a  pledge  to  tbe  House  tbat  at  tbe  earliest 
possible  moment  be  would  bave  tbe  Bill 
re-drafted ;  and  be  expressed  bis  confi- 
dence that  1877  would 'be  the  last  year 
in  which  the  present  form  of  the  Mutiny 
Act  would  be  submitted  to  tbe  House. 
Owing  to  tbe  force  of  circumstances,  it 
was  found  impossible  to  proceed  witb 
the  re-drafting  of  the  Bill  in  1877.     In 
1878  tbe  natural  desire  of  the  House  for 
tbe  assimilation  of  the  law  was  more 
definitely  expressed,  and  a  definite  state. 


ment  was  made  by  Viscount  Cranbrook 
during  tbe  course  of  tbe  debate,  tbat  be 
would  at  once  place  a  Bill  before  a  Par- 
liamentary Committee  to  be  appointed 
firom  Members  of  tbis  House.     Tben, 
Sir,  came  a  cbange  in  tbe  personnel  of 
the  War  Office,  and  wben  I  succeeded 
to  my  present  position  I  found  myself 
witb  a  Bill  which  bad  been  making  con- 
siderable progress,   but  was,  in  many 
respects,  far  from  complete.     Notwith- 
standing the  extraordinary  efforts  of  tbe 
able  Parliamentary  Counsel,  it  was  found 
impossible  to  lay  tbe   Bill  before  tbe 
Committee  in  a  complete  form.    Indeed, 
at  one  time  suggestions  were  made  that 
the  Committee  should  be  asked  to  post- 
pone their  sittings ;   but  I  felt  tbat  a 
pledge,  especially  given  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, should  be  redeemed  at  any 
hazard,  and,  therefore,  I  laid  the  draft 
before  the  Committee,  without  professing 
tbat  it  was  a  complete  measure.     Tbey 
reported  upon  it ;  and  I  am  bound  to  say 
tbat  their  Report  seemed  to  me  as  favour- 
able, on  the  whole,  as  it  could  possibly 
be,  under  the  circumstances  in  which  it 
was  presented  to  tbem.     If  I  may  ven- 
ture to  do  so,  I  should  wish  to  bear  my 
humble  testimony  and  extend  my  sincere 
thanks  and  those  of  the  Government  to 
my  bon.  and  learned  Belative  opposite 
(Sir  William   Harcourt)   for  tbe  pains 
and  care  with  which  be  piloted  this  Bill 
through  the  deliberations  of  the  Com- 
mittee.   In  acknowledging  his  kindness, 
I  am  happy  to  state  that,  as  far  as  pos- 
sible, the  Bill  which  I  now  ask  leave  to 
introduce  follows  the  general  lines  of  the 
Bill  laid  before  the  Committee.      The 
Bill  was  to  consolidate  and  amend  the 
Mutiny  Act  and  the  Articles  of  War ; 
and  though  I  am  afraid  it  looks  rather 
bulky    and    formidable,    I    hope    bon. 
Members  will  not  tbink  it  unduly  so, 
wben  tbey  remember  that  the  Mutiny 
Act  contained  110  clauses,  the  Articles 
of  War  1 92 ;  and,  further,  that  we  have 
endeavoured,  in  certain  matters,  to  bring 
within  tbe  scope  of  the  Bill  portions  of 
tbe  Enlistment  Act.     Heavy  as  the  task 
has  been  in  some  respects,  it  has  not 
been  our  wish  that  the  Bill  should  be 
too  mucb  changed  in  character.   A  great 
many  alterations  take  place ;  but  tbey 
are  mostly  in  form  and  construction,  al- 
though there   are   some  extremely  im- 
portant changes  in  principle  made  here 
and    there,    upon  which    I    will    very 
briefly  touch.    It  is  divided  into  five 
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parts: — Enlistment,  billeting,  empress- 
ment  of  carriages,  certain  miscellaneous 
provisions,  and  the  application  of  the 
Act,  together  with  certain  saving  clauses 
and  definitions.  The  first  part,  again, 
is  sub-divided  under  the  heads — crimes 
and  punishments,  courts  martial,  and 
execution  of  sentences.  As  to  the  first 
part— -crimes  and  punishments — we  have 
retained  the  old  language  where  it  is 
clear,  believing  it  is  more  easily  read 
and  interpreted,  its  very  familiarity  to 
the  soldier  being  a  point  of  some  im- 
portance. We  have,  however,  taken  a  dis- 
tinct departure  in  one  respect,  and  we  now 
classify  offences  by  grouping  together 
offences  of  a  similar  character,  ranging 
the  various  groups,  as  between  them- 
selves, in  a  manner  which  is  intended  to 
impress  the  soldier  with  their  relative 
importance.  Thus  we  have — first,  mis- 
behaviour in  the  field — the  greatest 
crime  a  soldier  can  commit — by  sentinel 
on  duty;  mutiny  and  insubordination, 
by  way  of  showing  that,  after  miscon- 
duct in  the  field,  mutiny  ranks  next; 
then  desertion,  absence  without  leave, 
disgraceful  conduct,  drunkenness,  and 
other  offences,  which  I  will  not  detain 
the  House  by  specifying.  With  regard  to 
crimes  and  punishments,  these  appear  to 
me  the  chief  differences  in  principle. 
We  have  differentiated  between  offences 
on  active  service  and  those  not  on  active 
service,  active  service  being,  by  the  way, 
defined  as  meaning  service  in  war  or 
when  in  occupation  of  an  enemy's  coun- 
try. We  have  farther  defined,  or  at- 
tempted to  define,  desertion,  which  has 
been  so  far  extended  as  to  include  merely 
abandoning  one  regiment  for  another. 
We  have  now  endeavoured  to  restrict  it 
to  quitting  or  deserting  the  Service.  We 
have  found  it  necessary  to  set  up  again, 
as  in  one  of  the  earliest  Mutiny  Acts, 
the  crime  of  fraudulent  enlistment  as 
such,  not  treating  it  as  desertion,  but  as 
a  fraudulent  breach  of  an  engagement, 
with  a  view  to  a  fraudulent  contract. 
The  Bill  then  proceeds  to  declare  a  scale 
of  punishments,  and  in  this  we  follow 
the  precedent  of  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act,  making  a  considerable  deviation 
from  the  existing  practice.  At  present 
punishments  are  constantly  designated 
as  **  such  punishments  as  a  general  or 
other  court  martial  may  award."  The 
Bill  defines  the  maximum  punishment, 
and  then,  under  the  head  ''Scale  of 
punishments,''  provision  is  made  that  a 
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court  martial  may  award  that  or  a  less 
punishment.     Passing    next    to     courts 
martial,   we  have  re-arranged  the  old 
law,  but  we  have  maintained  the    prin- 
ciple. Now,  courts  martial  will  be  divided 
into  two  classes  in  respect  of  the  mode 
in  which  they  are  convened.     First  of 
all,   courts  martial  are  now    convened 
under  the  authority  of  the  Statute  alone ; 
and,  secondly,  under  authority,  derived 
mediately  or  immediately  by  Warrant 
from  the  Crown.     The  first  class,  under 
Act  of  Parliament,  are  regimental  courts 
martial  and  detachment  courts  martial ; 
secondly,   general    courts  martial    and 
district  courts  martial.     I  should  add  to 
these  a  fifth  sort,   detachment   general 
courts  martial — which  can  be  convened 
without  Warrant — Shaving  the  powers  of 
a  general  court  martial,  but  only  under 
special  circumstances,  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  property  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  a  country  in  which  the  troops 
are  acting.     The  law  wiU  remain  un- 
altered for  regimental    or  detachment 
courts  martial,  which  will  still  be  coo- 
vened  by  Statute ;  but  we   do  not  see 
the  advantage  of  keeping  up  the  separate 
name   for   detachment    general   oouTts 
martial,  and  we  propose  to  merge  it, 
with  its  functions,  into  regimental  conrts 
martial,     keeping     the     extraordinary 
powers  merely  under  the  same  circum- 
stances which   under    the  former   Act 
rendered  extraordinary  powers    neces- 
sary. General  courts  martial  will  remain 
unaltered,  the  convening  authority  being, 
as  hitherto,  either  a  Warrant  directly 
from  the  Queen,  or  from  a  person  autho- 
rized by  order  from  Her,     The  district 
court  martial  has  been  altered  as  to  the 
mode  in  which  it    is    convened.    The 
authority  to  convene  a    general  coait 
martial  we  now  intend  to  carry  with  it, 
first,  the  authority  fco  convene  a  district 
court  martifid  ;  and,  secondly,  to  delegate 
to  another  officer  the  power  to  convene 
a  district  court  martial.     The  matter  ia 
a    little    complicated;    but    the    result 
stands  in  this  way.     Practically,  every 
court  martial,   except  a  general   court 
martial,  will  derive  authority  from  the 
Statute,  although  in  the  case  of  district 
courts  martial  the  authority  will  be  ex- 
ercised by  a  person  who  has  a  derivative 
authority  under  Warrant  of  the  Crown. 
There  is  some  difficulty  in   explsdning 
who  are  the  confirming  authorities ;  but, 
practically,  we  have  thought  it  best  to 
allow  the  law  to  remain  the  same  under 
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the  Bill  08  it  is  at  present.  We  tiavo 
endeavoured,  however,  to  clear  «p  the 
language,  and  to  make  it  perfectly  in- 
telligible as  to  who  ia  the  confirming 
autboritj  under  the  rarious  circum- 
atancea  in  which  he  has  fai  exeroiae  theao 
functions.  The  confirming'  authorit;  foi- 
a  general  court  martial  is  appointed  by 
Warrant ;  and  in  case  of  a  diatriot  court 
martial,  confirming  power  is  given  to 
the  officer  having  power  to  convene  thn 
court  martial.  Before  we  come  to  tho 
tnatter  of  procedure,  there  is  one  mattet- 
whichdoes  not  oomeunder  courts  martial, 
but  so  nearlj  trenches  on  their  functions 
that  I  think  it  better  to  allude  to  it  here. 
and  point  out  the  reasona  which,  so 
long  ago  as  1869,  were  urged  in  favour 
of  the  change.  The  Courts  Martial 
Commission,  in  tlieir  Beport,  say — 

"  It  is  a  qnestion  whether  the  frequency 
regimeatal  courta  martial  doea  cot  tend  _. 
dimiiiiBh,  in  the  mrati  of  the  soldier,  that  dread 
of  them  which  ought  to  exist  if  Uiey  ara  tb 
have  their  proper  weight  as  preventivei  of 
indiacipline  and  crime,  and  it  ia  aubmitted  for 
our  congideratioii  whether  the  powers  of  cjm- 
manding  officers  might  Dot  be  advantageously 
increaaed,  so  as  to  lessen  the  number  of  tri^ 
Some  of  the  evidence  was  in  favour  of  Bbolish- 
ing  regimental  courts  altogether.  We  are  not 
prepared  to  recommend  the  latter 
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that  tbe  jurisdictioD  of 
may  be  saft" 
id  that  his  power  of  imprison- 
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Aftervery  careful  consideration,  we  have 
fbund  it  advisable  to  extend  to  com- 
manding officers  this  further  power  of 
sentence,  recommended  by  the  Com- 
mission of  1869,  and  we  have  also  given 
the  commanding  officer  the  power,  as 
urged  upon  the  House  by  the  bon.  and 
sallant  Member  for  Gal  way  (Major 
Nolan),  that,  in  the  case  of  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  there  should  be  some 
power  given  to  the  commanding  officer 
to  deal  with  offences  in  a  less  summary 
and  strict  way.  At  the  present  time,  if 
a  non-commisaioned  officer  comes  before 
the  commanding  officer  charged  with 
any  crime  there  itt  practically  no  middle 
course  between  sending  that  officer  be- 
fore a  court  marlial  or  letting  him  off, 
without  punishment,  altogether,  or  with 
merely  a  reprimand.  Under  the  altered 
circumstances  of  the  Army,  and  under 
the  very  strong  wish  we  have  to  obtain 
good  Don- commissioned  officers,  and, 
when  we  have  got  them,  to  encourage  | 
them  to  remain  in  the  performance  of 
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their  very  arduous  duties,  we  have 
thought  it  right  to  give  the  commanding 
officer  the  power  to  reduce  a  non-com- 
missioned officer,  by  one  or  more  grades, 
as  he  shall  think  fit.  I  am  quite  aware 
there  is  much  to  be  urged  on  both  sides. 
Many  eminent  military  authorities  bold 
to  the  view  that  a  non-commissioned 
officer  who  once  commits  himself  hsis  so 
lost  caste  that  he  would  never  be  able  to 
assume  a  position  of  authority,  and  that 
his  reduction  to  the  ranks  must  ensue. 
Practically,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  the 
effect  of  that  is  that — I  do  not  aay  in 
many  cases,  but  not  infrequently  — 
a  non  -  oommissioned  officer  obliged  to 
be  reduced  is,  within  a  very  few  days, 
after  re-instated.  It  might  not  be  wise 
to  punish  a  non-commisaioned  officer, 
not  altogether,  perhaps,  for  some  fault 
of  his  own,  by  putting  him  down  in  all 
cases  to  the  bottom  of  the  list ;  and, 
therefore,  we  have  given  the  command* 
ing  officer  power  to  reduce  a  man  one  or 
more  grades.  But  while  we  give  this 
power  to  the  commanding  officer,  with  a 
view  to  diminishing  the  frequency  of 
regimental  courts  martial,  and  so  of 
giving  them  their  proper  weight  in  the 
maintenance  of  discipline,  we  have  also 
given  in  these  two  cases  the  power  of 
appealing  from  the  sentence  of  the  com- 
manding officer  to  the  court.  We  have 
not  thought  it  right  that  the  power  of 
forfeiting  pay,  liberty,  or  rank  should 
be  left,  without  appeiU,  in  the  hands  of 
any  one  person,  however  good  that  per- 
son may  be.  Passing  on  to  the  pro- 
cedure, the  first  thing  I  have  to  mention 
is,  that  we  have  efi'ected  an  alteration  in 
the  form  of  oath  taken  by  members  of  a 
court  martial.  The  Commission  pointed 
out  that  the  present  form  was  very  vague 
and  unsatisfactoty,  and  recommended, 
that  the  oath  should  be  tliat  now  used 
under  the  Naval  Discipline  Act.  That 
is  a  very  simple  form,  and  it  amounts  to 
this — that  the  officers  are  sworn  to  fry 
and  determine  the  charge  under  tbe 
provisions  of  the  Act  of  Parliament. 
Another  important  alteration  suggested 
by  the  Courta  Martial  Commission  we 
have  thought  it  advisable  to  carry  out — 
that  where  there  is  a  verdict  of  acquittal 
on  all  the  charges,  that  acquittal  shall  be 
pronounced  in  open  court.  At  the  pre- 
sent time,  until  the  finding  of  a  court 
martial  is  approved  the  prisoner,  even 
although  there  may  be  a  verdict  of 
acquittal,  is  detained  in  custody,  some- 
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times  owing  to  inevitable  circumBtances, 
for  a  considerable  period.     We  think 
that  justice  will  be  better  done  by  the 
discharge  of  the  prisoner  at  once,  where 
the  acquittal  extends  to  all  the  chains. 
Of  course,  in  cases  where  there  is  only  a 
partial  acquittal,  the  detention  will  still 
continue.     We  have  also  taken  power 
to  the  courts — as  in  the  Naval  Discipline 
Act — to  find  a  prisoner  guilty  of  a  less 
grave  offence  than  that  with  which  he 
is  charged.     For  instance,   a  prisoner 
charged    with  stealing  may  be  found 
guilty  of  embezzlement  or  fraudulent 
misapplication,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. With  regard  to  penal  servitude, 
we  have,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  been  obliged 
to  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  which 
exists  in  the  Army,  as  at  present  consti- 
tuted, for  some  punishment  more  severe 
than  mere  imprisonment.   Although  the 
subject  has  received  our  very  careful 
consideration,  we  have  not  found  our- 
selves at  liberty  to  remove  from  the  Bill 
the  punishment  of  penal  servitude  in 
certain  cases.     But  we  have  laid  down 
that  it  is  only  to  be  carried  out  in  the 
same  manner  as  sanctioned  in  the  United 
Kingdom ;  and,  in  the  majority  of  in- 
stances, that  will  really  amount  to  penal 
servitude    being    carried    out    in    this 
country.    With  regard  to  imprisonment, 
we  have  also  taken  into  consideration 
that  which,  I  venture  to  say,  was,  no 
doubt,  I  will  not  say  an  abuse,  but  a 
wrong  use  of  a  former  system,  and  we 
have  endeavoured  to  provide  that  punish- 
ment shall  not  be  cumulative  beyond  a 
certain  extent.     I  confess  this  is  a  sub- 
ject on  which  I  have,   perhaps,   more 
doubt  than  any  other  portion   of  the 
Bill.     We  know  that  soldiers  are  not 
always  to  be  dealt  with  by  kind  treat- 
ment alone;  and  though  I  believe,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  that  is  the  way 
to  deal   with    them,   yet    there  are  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  must  be  in 
fear  of  a  sufficient  punishment  in  order 
to  keep  them  within  proper  and  reason- 
able control.  We  thought  it  right  to  limit 
the  period  of  imprisonment  to  the  maxi- 
mum of  two  years.    We  have  also  given 
power  to  the  courts  martial,  who  do  not 
appear  hitherto  to  have  possessed  it,  in 
certain  cases  where  offences  have  been 
committed  from  insanity  to  find  a  special 
verdict  that  the  prisoner  is  insane,  and 
he  will  then  be  ordered  to  be  detained 
during  Her  Majesty's  pleasure.     I  have 
now  spoken  of  the  chief  measures  of 
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procedure,  and  I  propose  to  pass  to  an- 
other subject  of  considerable  importance 
—  that  of   enlistment.      The    Bill,    as 
now    drawn,    makes    certain    cliang'es, 
slight  though  they  may  be  in   form,  in 
the  Iteserve  Act,  and  these  I  think   it 
necessary  to  bring  to  the  notice  of  the 
House.     When  the   Keserve   Act    was 
brought  in,  there  are  those  who  will  re- 
member the  discussion  which  took  place, 
and  how,  rather  as  a  matter  of  compro- 
mise than  otherwise,  the  limitation  of 
service  was  introduced  in  the  Bill,  and 
it  was  prescribed  that  a  soldier  should 
serve  not  less  than  so  many  years  with 
the  Colours  previous  to  his  subsequent 
service  in  the  Reserve.     We  have  now 
taken  greater    powers  of   elasticity  in 
many  ways.     We  have  taken  power  to 
enlist  men  for  a  less   period   than  \2 
years,  although  notwholly  for  Army  ser- 
vice; and  we  also  take  power  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  to  allow  a  man  to 
enter  the  Iteserve,  though  he  had  not 
served  in  the  Army  for  three  years.    It 
was  thought  at  that  time    that  three 
years  were  necessary  as  a  minimum,  tod 
that  a  man  could  not  be  trained  as  an 
efficient  soldier  in  less.     But  it  was  alto- 
gether left  out  of  sight  that  in  these  days, 
when  men  enlisted  early,  they  must  be 
passed  through  all  their  stages  of  ser* 
vice  before  they  had  reached  years  of  de- 
crepitude. There  might  be  circumstances 
under  which  you  may  wish  to  bring  back 
into  the  Army,  to  pass  him  into  the  Re- 
serve, some  man  who  has  served  with 
credit  in  the  Army  before.    The  cases 
were  not  infrequent  during  last  spring, 
when  men,  thoroughly  trained  soldiers, 
would    produce    their    discharge,    and 
being  still  within  the  ages  for  enlist- 
ment, would  offer  themselves  for  service 
in  the  Army.     We  had  to  take  them 
as  soldiers  without  the  power  we  should 
otherwise  have  exercised  of  passing  them 
through  the  ranks  and  into  the  Reserre. 
That  power  we  propose  to  take,  and  1 
hope  it  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  Ser- 
vice.    We  have  also  taken  correspond- 
ing power  with  the  view  of  clearing  up 
a  point  as  to  which    there  was  some 
doubt.    At  present  there  is  some  doubt 
whether  a  Reserve  man  can  volunteer 
for  service.     We  should  be,  on  all  occa- 
sions, anxious  to  employ  a  Reserve  man, 
to  have  the  Army  assume  its  largest  di- 
mensions ;  and  there  are  other  occasions 
when,  if  men  are  anxious  to  come  for- 
ward for  actual  service,  there  maybe 
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strong  reasons  for  employing  them. 
Even  with  the  proceedings  of  last  week 
in  remembrance,  there  are  many  occa- 
sions on  which  we  shonld  be  glad  to 
have  them  back.  What  was  intended 
was,  no  doubt,  a  good  object — to  keep 
the  Beserve  locked  up  for  nation^ 
emergency.  But  we  hope  that  these 
great  emergencies,  which  justify  call- 
ing out  the  Reserves,  will  only  occur 
occasionally ;  whereas  there  may  be 
many  occasions  when  strong  dra^  are 
wanted,  and  then  it  may  be  desirable  to 
employ  men  who  oome  forward  with 
their  own  consent.  We  have  thought  it 
jrorth  while  sacrificing  something  of 
the  Beserve  in  order  to  use  these  men. 
We  make  also  an  important  change 
in  the  enlistment.  It  is  a  difficult 
subject  for  those  who  are  not  familiar 
with  it ;  but  I  trust  I  shall  make  it 
clear,  as  far  as  I  can.  From  time  im- 
memorial enlistment  has  been  held  to 
consist  in  the  passage  of  a  coin,  usually 
a  shilling,  given  by  the  recruiter  to  the 
recruit.  Men,  too,  often  were  enlisted 
in  a  state  when  they  were  ignorant  of 
what  they  had  done;  and  having  re- 
gard also  to  the  circumstance  that  a  man 
might  engage  for  the  greater  portion 
of  his  lifetime  to  serve  the  Crown,  the 
law  thought  it  right  to  interpose  a  delay 
of  not  less  than  24  hours,  or  more  than 
96,  before  the  man  could  go  before  a 
magistrate  and  complete  the  forms 
which  we  recognize  under  the  term  at- 
testation. He  is  asked  certain  questions 
as  to  his  age,  married  or  single,  whether 
he  has  served  before,  and  so  on.  He  is 
bound,  under  penalty,  to  reply  to  these 
accurately,  ana  he  is  then  attested  in  the 
presence  of  the  magistrate  for  the  Ser- 
vice. But  in  these  days,  when  recruits 
are  pretty  well  awake  to  what  they  are 
doing,  we  do  not  see  any  reason  why  we 
should  not  alter  this,  do  away  with  the 
enlistment  shilling,  and  make  the  attes- 
tation before  the  magistrate  the  real 
enlistment.  What  will  happen,  there- 
fore, will  be  this.  The  recruit  engages 
himself  to  the  recruiter  to  appear  before 
the  magistrate.  When  taken  there  he, 
presumably,  must  be  in  a  fit  state  to 
enter  into  a  contract,  and  then  and 
there  without  further  delay  before  the 
magistrate  he  will  enter  into  a  regular 
contract  of  service.  This  will  have  the 
advantage  of  preventing  that  disagree- 
able beginning  of  a  soldier's  service 
which  is  not  really  the  fault  of  the  men 
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but  the  system.  We  say  a  man  shall 
not  be  attested  for  24  hours,  but  we  do 
not  give  him  the  privileges  of  a  soldier  ; 
we  do  not  give  him  a  billet,  or  any  place 
in  barracks ;  but  we  keep  him  hanging 
about,  often  in  very  discreditable  loca- 
lities, until  the  following  morning,  when 
he  comes  up  before  the  magistrate.  We 
think,  on  the  whole,  that  it  would  be  bet- 
ter to  balance  the  thin^  fairly.  We  think 
that  the  recruit  is  wide  awake  enough 
to  see  that  the  attestation  before  the 
magistrate  is  what  he  is  bound  to.  At 
present,  if  he  wishes  to  be  off  his  bar- 
gain between  the  time  he  receives  the 
shilling  and  the  attestation,  he  pays 
smart  money  of  about  £1.  We  intend  to 
alter  that.  If  a  recruit,  between  the 
time  when  he  first  meets  the  recruiter 
and  the  time  he  is  to  present  himself  for 
attestation,  chooses  to  disappear,  that  is 
a  matter  to  be  settled  between  him  and 
the  recruiter  who  enlisted  him.  The 
real  contract  will  begin  from  the  attesta- 
tion, and  from  that  time  he  will  be- 
come, to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a 
soldier,  and  subject  to  the  privilege  of 
being  at  once  brought  into  barracks, 
and  removed  from  the  evil  communica- 
tions I  have  mentioned.  Then,  after 
attestation,  a  soldier  can  at  present  only 
obtain  his  discharge  as  an  indulgence, 
and  he  pays,  in  most  cases,  a  sum 
amounting  to  about  £20.  I  think  there 
is  no  injustice  in  giving  a  man  the  power 
to  claim  his  discharge  at  any  time  within 
three  months  of  his  enlistment,  not  as 
a  favour  but  of  right,  on  repayment  of 
what  we  fairly  estimate  the  cost  he  has 
put  the  country,  amounting  to  about 
£10.  He  will  claim  that  not  as  an  in- 
dulgence but  as  a  right,  and  no  doubt 
many  men  who  have  changed  their 
minds  and  find  the  Service  different  to 
what  they  expected,  and  who  can  do 
better  in  civil  Hfe,  will  avail  themselves 
of  this  right  we  propose  to  give  them. 
Well,  then,  I  come  to  another  portion  of 
the  Bill  which,  simple  though  it  may 
look,  is  of  very  great  importance.  We 
feel  at  this  moment  that  there  are  many 
men  in  prison  whose  lives  are  passing 
away  discreditably  to  themselves  and 
uselessly  to  their  country.  If,  by  any 
means  in  our  power,  we  can  render  these 
men  useful  soldiers,  it  is  our  duty  to  do 
BO  ;  and  I,  therefore,  propose  to  ask  for 
power  to  transfer  men  under  sentence 
for  certain  crimes  for  general  service. 
Wo  shall  not  do  it  lightfy,  or  where  the 
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punisliinent  is  such  as  a  light  sentence 
from  courts  martial ;  but  we  do  feel  that 
there  are  many  cases  of  desertion,  and 
other  crimes,  which  have  really  arisen 
from  young  men   being  led  away  into 
bad  company;   and  we  think,   in  the 
present  days  of  short  service,  there  is 
little  injustice  in  calling  upon  a  man  to 
fulfil  part  of  his  term  in  an  engagement, 
not  in  this  country  but  in  some  one  of 
her  Dependencies.     Many  men  get  into 
temptation  in  this  country  who,  in  many 
cases,  I  believe,    will  own   themselves 
unable  to    keep  out  of  it,   who    will, 
nevertheless,  in  the  Colonies  or  in  India 
turn  out  good  soldiers.    We  have  also 
taken  power,  under  certain  circumstances, 
to  allow  a  man  to  be  moved  from  his 
regiment  as  a  prisoner.      When  regi- 
ments are  sent  abroad  drafts  have  to 
be  obtained,  and  some  men,  whether  by 
carelessness  or  in  some  cases  perhaps 
with  intent,  manage  to  get  into  trouble 
just    before    their    dratt    or    regiment 
leaves,   and  instead  of  going  with  it, 
and  performing  their  duty,  they  have  to 
be  left  behind  in  prison.      We  propose 
that,  under  certain  circumstances,  men 
may  be  removed  as  prisoners  with  their 
regiment,  giving  power  to  liberate  them 
on  the  voyage,  or  subsequently,  so  en- 
abling them  to  wipe  away  their  disgrace 
and  return  to  the  colours.      We  think 
this  is  fair  to  the  men  all  round.      It 
throws  the  work  upon  those  who  would 
wish  to  shirk  their  duty,  and  relieves 
the  good  soldier  from  ihe  duty  other- 
wise unfairly  thrust  upon  him.     At  pre^ 
sent,  a  soldier  forfeits  his  service  for  the 
time  when  he  is  passing  under  imprison- 
ment, or  detainea  for  trial,  or  is  a  pri- 
soner of  war.     Well,  we  propose  to  re- 
move these  forfeitures ;    but  we  provide 
that  the  soldier  guilty  of  desertion  or  of 
fraudulent  enlistment,  or  of  becoming  a 
prisoner  of  war  without  due  cause,  shall 
forfeit  all  prior  service.      It  sounds  se- 
vere;   but  desertion  is  so  formidable 
that,  feeling  the  responsibility  of  what 
I  do,  I  am  bound  to  ask  the  House  to 

five  us  sufficient  power  to  deal  with  it ; 
ut  otherwise  we  do  not  intend  to  forfeit 
service  for  any  kind  of  imprisonment,  or 
for  not  performing  duty.  The  fact  is, 
curiously  enough,  under  present  circum- 
stances, the  man  who  is  constantly  losing 
service  for  being  in  prison  is  really  very 
often  approaching  the  end  of  his  sen- 
tence almost  in  a  retrograde  manner. 
The  soldier  who  has  enlisted  for  six 
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years,  and  has  spent  one  in  prison,  has 
seven  years,  under  present  circumstances, 
to  serve  before   he   can   get    his   dis- 
charge, or  be  removed  from  the  Army. 
We    think  that  is  treating  it   in  the 
wronff  way,  because  it  causes  us  to  keep 
a  bad  man  when  we  would  rather  re- 
place him  by  a  good  one.      We  intend, 
then,  that  prison  service  shall  no  longer 
be  barred,  but  shall  run  on  exactly  as  if 
he  were  in  the  ranks.      That  enables  us 
to  prevent  the  ranks  from    becoming 
clogged  with  men  we  want  to  get  rid  of 
I  am  happy  to  say,  also,  that  the  state 
of  the  recruiting  market  is  such  as  to 
enable  us  to  pick  our  men,  and  to  get 
good  men  to  replace  the  bad.     We  have 
made  re- engagement  a  matter  of  indul- 
gence.     We  find,  practically,  that  very 
often  re- engagement  leads  to  loss,  and 
we  intend  to  cdlow  it  only  as  a  matter  of 
indulgence,   and  we  do  not  intend  to 
give  it  as  a  matter  of  right.      With  re- 
gard to  old  soldiers  leu  at  the  depot 
when  the  regiment  goes  abroad,  we  pro- 
pose to  take  power  when  a  man  is  within 
two  years  of  nis  time,  or  when  he  is  un- 
fit for  foreign   service,   not  merely  to 
transfer  him  to  the  home  battalion,  but, 
if  we  think  fit,  to  transfer  him  prema- 
turely to  the  Beserve.     With  regard  to 
the  laws  of  billeting,  we  have  not  intro- 
duced any  very  considerable  change: 
but  we  have  assimilated  the  Engfisb 
and  Irish  laws,  which  formerly  dinered 
to  a  very  great  extent.      I  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  keep  up  in  Ireland  what 
does  not  exist  in  England ;    and  I  pro- 
pose   that   billeting  in  private  houses 
there  shall  be  g^ven  up.      In  respect  to 
taking  carriages  on  an  emergency,  and 
when  necessary  for  the  public  use,  we 
have  endeavoured  to  bring  the  law  more 
into  harmony  with  the  times  in  which 
we  live;  but,  at  the  same  time,  we  do 
not  feel  ourselves  altogether  free  to  part 
with  the  power  of  billeting,  or  of  taking 
carriages.      We  have  also   settled  the 
mode  in  which  the  route  is  to  be  issued ; 
and  we  have  endeavoured  to  define  the 
position  of  that  person  who   has  been 
alluded  to  in  Acts  of  Parliament  for  100 
years,  but  has  never  before  existed  in 
real    life — ^the    billet   master,    or   civil 
authority  of  biUets.     We  now  come  to 
the  application  of  the  Act.   There  is  one 
point  upon  which  there  has  always  been 
a  difi*erence  of  opinion,   and  it    is  a 
subject  of  considerable  difficulty;    but 
I  have   i|ot    thought  it   my    duty   to 
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shrink  from  endeavouring  to  interpret 
the  law  in  respect  to  it.  There  has 
always  been  a  question  whether  half -pay 
officers  were  under  the  Act  or  not.  The 
words  of  the  Act  are  ''  commission  or  on 
pay."  As  they  receive  pay,  no  doubt 
they  do  come  under  the  terms  of  the 
Act.  It  has  always  been  held  to  be 
vague,  and  the  application  has  never 
been  carried  into  eflFect  within  recent 
times,  although  I  am  advised  that  it  is 
applicable.  But  the  House  will  bear  in 
mind  that  there  is  a  new  class  of  half- 
pay  officers  growing  up,  or  rather  a  class 
who  are  very  much  in  the  position  of 
half-pay  officers — namely,  persons  who, 
by  their  own  choice,  have  chosen  to 
retire  with  a  pension,  that  pension  car- 
rying with  it  a  liability  to  a  call  for  ser- 
vice under  certain  limits  of  age.  We  do 
not  think  it  right  that  an  officer,  who 
served  yesterday  and  may  serve  to- 
morrow, should  be  able  entirely  to  throw 
aside  his  military  status.  If  he  chooses 
the  position  at  his  free  option,  we  think 
it  not  too  much  to  ask  that  the  man.  who 
wears  the  uniform  of  the  country  and 
receives  its  pay  should  be  so  far  subject 
to  military  law  that  it  can  deal  with  him 
in  cases  of  grave  misconduct.  It  is  a 
subject  which  must  always  be  one  of 
some  doubt,  and  I  approach  it  myself, 
I  confess,  with  diffidence.  But  I  feel 
strengthened  in  the  view  I  take  by  feel- 
ing that  there  are  many  officers  who  are 
f  laced  in  a  similar  position,  and  to  whom 
will  refer  a  little  later  on  in  connection 
with  the  Auxiliary  Forces.  We  define 
generally  the  Begular  Forces  as  officers 
and  men  who  are  continuously  serving. 
It  will  be  borne  in  mind  that  Viscount 
Cardwell's  Act  of  1871  place  the  Auxi- 
liary Forces,  of  whatever  nature,  when 
training  and  exercising  with  the  Militia 
or  Regular  Forces,  under  the  Mutiny 
Act.  We  provide  under  this  Bill,  also, 
that  whenever  the  Militia  and  the  Vo- 
lunteers are  brigaded  with  the  Regulars, 
that  in  relation  to  military  law  they 
shall  be  placed  in  precisely  the  same  po- 
sition. Viscount  UardweU's  Act  recog- 
nizes the  Auxiliary  Forces  as  coming  in 
direct  relation  to  the  Army,  as  it  was 
then  understood.  They  form  part  of 
the  general  Land  Forces,  and,  when 
together,  should  be  brought  under  the 
same  discipline.  We  think  it  right  to 
be  consistent,  and  we  think  where  Forces 
are  so  much  intermingled  it  is  advisable 
to  reco^ize  the  fact,  and  to  place  the 


Militia  and  the  Volunteers  upon  pre- 
cisely the  same  footing  as  officers  and 
men  of  the  Regular  Army,  when  they 
are  attached  to  them.  A  Volunteer, 
then,  while  serving  with  the  Regular 
Forces — which  is  entirely  at  his  own 
choice — shall  become  liable  to  this  Act, 
exactly  as  if  he  were  the  soldier  whose 
duty  he  is  anxious  to  undertake.  We 
propose,  also,  subject  to  due  inquiry  and 
satisfactory  assurances  that  they  will 
discharge  their  duty  with  ability  and 
discretion,  as  we  enable  Regular  officers 
to  serve  upon  courts  martial  upon  Vo- 
lunteers and  Militia,  to  enable,  at  the 
discretion  of  the  general  officer.  Militia 
and  Volunteer  officers  to  be  members  of 
courts  martial  for  the  trial  of  officers 
and  men  of  the  Regular  Service.  It  is 
difficult  to  define,  and  many  people  will 
doubt  the  wisdom  of  this  course  ;  but  it 
is  accepted  by  the  highest  military  au- 
thority, and  those  who  are  most  con- 
versant with  the  discipline  of  the  Army 
have  not  hesitated  to  give  to  this  prin- 
ciple an  unqualified  adhesion.  My  noble 
Friend  associated  with  me  at  the  War 
Office,  and  my  hon.  and  gallant  Friend 
the  Financial  Secretary,  state  that,  so 
far  as  they  can  ascertain,  the  Volunteer 
Forces  are  quite  as  willing  as  the  Militia 
were  to  see  themselves  placed  on  this 
footing  of  liability,  and  that  they  would 
accept  the  liability  and  the  position 
offered  to  them  in  connection  with  the 
Regular  Forces.  The  Regular  Forces 
are  those  officers  and  soluiers  who  are 
on  continuous  military  service ;  the  Re- 
serve Forces  are  the  Forces  raisable 
under  the  Army  and  Militia  Reserve 
Acts ;  the  Auxiliary  Forces  are  the 
Militia,  Yeomanry,  and  Volunteers. 
These  constitute  the  various  branches  of 
the  Land  Forces,  or  the  Army  generally; 
and  the  differences  existing  between 
them  are  defined  by  their  conditions  of 
service.  The  Regular  Forces  are  en- 
gaged to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time 
to  the  service  of  Her  Majesty ;  the  Re- 
serve Forces  become,  when  called  upon, 
a  substantial  part  of  the  Regular 
Forces;  the  Militia  engage  to  give  a 
limited  portion  of  their  time,  and  they 
are  not  compellable  to  serve  out  of  the 
United  Kingdom ;  while  the  Volunteers 
and  Yeomanry  engage  to  give  their  ser- 
vices only  in  case  of  an  invasion,  or  a 
dread  of  invasion,  or  for  purposes  of 
training  and  instruction.  In  the  Repeal 
Bill,  which  it  vrill  be  necessary  to  intro- 
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fluce  as  a  matter  of  form,  I  propose, 
with  the  assent  of  the  House,  to  elimi- 
nate   that    provision  which  places  the 
Yeomanry  in  a  rather  invidious  position 
— namely,  their  special  liability  to  be 
called  out  in  case  of  civil  disturbance. 
We  see  no  reason  in  these  days  why  the 
Yeomanry  should  not  serve  for  the  pur- 
pose for  which  their  supply  was  voted  in 
the  Estimates,  and  why  they  should  not 
take  theirproper  place,  which  is  to  serve 
as  Light  Uavalry,  and  to  act  as  part  of 
the  Army  of  the  country.     We  propose 
to  place  them  upon  the  same  footing  as 
the  Volunteers,  and  to  relieve  them  from 
the  very  onerous  and  invidious  position 
in  which  they  are  now  placed  by  the 
existing  Act.     When  any  of  these  men 
come  up  on  actual  military  service  this 
Bill  regards  them  as  soldiers  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes.  We  have  only  made 
more    clear  that  which  the  House  as- 
sented to  under  Viscount  Cardwell's  Act; 
but  we  put  it  on  a  footing  which  we 
hope  will  not  be  misunderstood  by  the 
country,  and  will  be  appreciated  by  those 
to  whom  it  refers.     1  am  anxious  that 
this  Bill  should  be  brought  in.     It  is  a 
matter  of  too  great  length  to  explain  in 
all  its  provisions;  but  I  am  sure  the 
House  will  far  better  understand  the 
Bill  from  having  it  before  them,  and  I 
only  wish  that  1  had  been  able  to  place 
the  matter  more  clearly.     The  amount 
of  matter  was,  however,  so  great,  and 
the  Bill  was  of  such  an  extent,  that  I 
felt  the  shorter  and  more  explicit  I  could 
make  my  statement  the  better.     One 
word  I  would  like  to  say,  and  I  trust  it 
will  not  be  in  the  slightest  degree  mis- 
construed as  being  anything  whatever  in 
the  nature  of  putting  undue  pressure  on 
the  House.     This  Bill,  though  of  some 
dimensions,  with  the  exceptions  which  I 
have  stated,  is  practically  a  revision  and 
a  codification  of  the  existing  law.     The 
House,  as  distinctly  as  it  could  affirm 
anything  without  an  actual  vote,  de- 
clared that  it  was   unwilling  again  to 
fass  the  Mutiny  Act  in  its  present  form, 
do  not  suppose  that  even  those  who 
might  oppose  it  most  would  wish  that 
the  Army  should  be  left  without  any 
discipline,  or  without   any   regulation. 
I  cannot  but  feel  that  it  will  be  my  duty, 
though  I  should  be  loth  to  do  it,  if  we 
cannot  get  well  forward  with  this  Bill, 
to  propose  a  short  Bill,  continuing  the 
existing  Mutiny  Act  for  a  short  space  of 
time.     Considering  the  very  strong  ob- 
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jections  taken  to  the   existing  Bill  by 
hon.  Gentlemen  above  and   below  the 
Gangway  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the 
House,  and  by  many  hon.  Members  be- 
hind me,  I  felt  it  was  my  duty,  as  early 
as  possible,  to  lay  this  Bill  upon   the 
Talne  of  the  House.    I  do  not  wish  to 
speak  of  myself,  although  I  have  spared 
no  effort  in  this  matter;  but  I  am  bound  to 
say  that  not  one  single  moment  has  been 
lost  by  the    very    able    Parliamentary 
counsel,  by  my  Colleagues,  and  by  my 
advisers.    Through  the  summer  time  and 
the  winter  to  the  present  day  they  hare 
been  unremitting  in  their  efforts ;  and  I 
felt  I  must  not  shrink  from  endeavour- 
ing to  place  it  as  early  as  I  could  before 
the  House.     I  have  done  my  utmost  to 
redeem  the  promise  given  by  my  Pre- 
decessor.    I  am  anxious  that  the  pre- 
sent Mutiny  Act  should  not  be  passed 
again  in  its  present  form;  but,  on  the 
other    hand,  I  must    lay    the    matter 
frankly  before  the  House.     Unless  we 
can  pass  this  Act  in  a  reasonable  time, 
it  wul  be  necessary  to  apply  for  a  short 
Bill  to  continue  the  Mutiny  Act.    It  is 
a  course  I  should  deprecate,  because  it 
is  asking  the  House  to  stereotype,  for  a 
further  period,  a  law  they  were  at  that 
moment  condemning.    Without  putting 
any  undue  pressure  on   the   House,  I 
think  it  right  to  indicate   the  position 
in  which    we  stand,  and    now  I  must 
leave  the  Bill  to  recommend  itself.     I 
have  not  attempted  to  recommend  it  by 
any  extraneous  support,  or  by  any  at- 
tempt at  bringing  nighly- coloured  iUus- 
trations    of  matters  of  sentiment  into 
connection  with  it.     It  is  a  strict  matter 
of  business ;  and  I  have  endeavoured, 
I  hope  not  altogether  without  success, 
to  place  it  before  the  House  in  a  busi- 
ness-like manner.     I  have  only  to  ex- 
press the  hope  that  the  House  will  see 
that  this  is  not  a  matter  of  Gevemment 
or  of  Party,  but  of  business,  will  deal 
with  it  in  a  business-like  way,  and  in  a 
manner  becoming  its  own  duty. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  leave  l)e  given  to  brin^  in  a  Bill  to 
amend  the  Law  relating  to  Discipline  and  Re- 
gulation of  the  Army." — {Mr^Stcrttary  Stanley  J) 


Sib  WILLIAM  HAECOUET  said, 
he  had  no  voice  to  support  his  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Friend  at  any  length ;  but 
he  wished  to  say  that  he  agreed  fully 
with  the  observation  that  this  was  no 
question  of  Part^.     He  was  sure  that 
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his  right  hon.  and  gallant  t^riend  would 
receive  from  both  sides  of  the  House 
all  the  assistance  he  desired  in  carrying 
80  desirable  a  measure  to  its  comple- 
tion. 

SiE  ALEXANDER  GORDON  asked 
what  was  to  be  done  with  respect  to  the 
Articles  of  War  ? 

Colonel  MURE  said,  there  was  one 
thing  which  he  had  not  heard  mentioned. 
It  was  one  of  the  recommendations  of 
the  Committee  that  a  check  should  be 
put  on  the  power  of  revisinff  officers  to 
increase  the  sentences  awarded  by  courts 
martial.  He  hoped  that  the  point  would 
be  dealt  with  in  the  new  Bill. 

Major  NOLAN  observed  that  there 
was  no  concealing  the  fact  that  the  Bill 
would  greatly  strengthen  the  hands  of 
the  Crown  and  of  the  War  Office.  The 
Bill  could  be  divided  into  two  parts — 
namely,  the  administrative  and  judicial 
portion.  The  administrative  part,  which 
dealt  with  re-enlistment  and  the  re-en- 
gagement of  the  Reserves  and  soldiers 
going  on  foreign  service,  seemed  to  be 
excellent;  but,  as  to  the  second  part, 
which  included  the  alterations  proposed 
in  judicial  matters — such  as  altering  the 
number  of  cases  in  which  soldiers  could 
be  tried  by  the  commanding  officer,  and 
in  giving  commanding  officers  greater 
powers,  and  in  bringing  fresh  classes 
under  the  scope  of  the  Act — they  were 
all  subjects  which  would  require  great 
consideration,  and  he  was  afraid  they 
were  contrary  to  existing  usage.  He 
might  observe  that,  in  his  opinion,  the 
appeal  given  to  a  soldier  from  the  deci- 
sion of  his  commanding  officer  to  a 
court  martial  would  be  altogether  illu- 
sory. 

Mb.  PARNELL  thouffht  the  prefer- 
able course  to  adopt  under  the  circum- 
stances would  be  to  allow  the  old  Mutiny 
Acts  to  stand  for  another  year  rather 
than  to  run  hastily  through  a  Bill  like 
the  present.  This  was  the  more  neces- 
sary, as  the  present  Bill  was  not  intended 
for  one  year  only,  but  as  an  Act  to  be 
enforced  by  a  sort  of  continuous  Act 
from  year  to  year.  He  would  venture 
to  point  out  to  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  that  he  could  hardly  ask  the  House 
to  pass  a  Bill  of  such  a  complicated 
character  as  this,  involving  sucn  great 
changes,  and  such  points  of  detail,  in 
the  Hmited  number  of  Sittings  at  the 
disposal  of   the   Q-ovemment   between 


that  time  and  the  26th  of  April.  The 
right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman  had 
hinted  that  if  there  was  not  sufficient 
time  to  pass  the  Bill  he  would  propose 
to  continue  by  a  short  Act  the  present 
Mutiny  Act.  In  his  opinion,  that  would 
be  a  course  much  open  to  objection,  for 
there  were  great  Constitutional  reasons 
why  the  present  Mutiny  Bills  should  not 
be  continued  by  a  continuous  Act.  But 
still,  if  the  right  hon.  and  gallant  Gentle- 
man was  really  determined  to  carry  out 
this  Bill  during  the  present  Session,  and 
to  give  the  House  full  opportunities  for 
discussion,  he  could  see  no  reason  why 
there  should  not  be  a  general  under- 
standing that  the  Army  and  Marine 
Mutiny  Acts  of  last  year  should  not  be 
passea  without  opposition.  But  unless 
some  pledge  were  given  by  the  Govern- 
ment, it  would  be  a  very  questionable 
course,  for  it  was  not  probable  that  there 
would  be  time  to  carry  this  Bill  by  the 
26th  of  April.  If,  however,  by  a  com- 
mon understanding,  the  Government 
were  allowed  to  pass  the  old  Mutiny 
Acts  without  opposition,  and  afterwards, 
in  pursuance  of  their  pledge,  to  proceed 
to  make  the  best  Act  possible  out  of  the 
materials  which  had  been  furnished, 
every  object  would  be  attained. 

SiR  HENRY  HAVELOCK,  having 
listened  very  attentively  to  the  interest- 
ing and  lucid  statement  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  for  War,  thought  the  right  hon. 
and  gallant  Gentleman  was  perfectly 
correct  in  saying  that  the  alterations 
proposed  followed  very  closely  the  sug- 
gestions and  representations  made  by 
the  Committee  over  which  the  hon.  and 
learned  Gentleman  (Sir  William  Har- 
court)  so  ably  presided.  He  coidd  not 
exactly  enter  into  the  objections  of  the 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for  Meath 
(Mr.  Parnell),  nor,  he  confessed,  could 
he  understand  the  course  he  proposed. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  at  the  various 
Sittings  of  the  Committee  he  had  had  an 
opportunity  of  raising  all  the  questions, 
which,  no  doubt,  the  hon.  Member  would 
give  them  an  opportunity  of  hearing 
again  in  that  House.  He  thought  that 
if  this  Bill  were  at  once  printed  and 
circulated,  the  necessity  of  adjourning 
the  matter  for  another  year  would  not 
arise. 

Mr.  PARNELL  said,  that  he  did  not 
propose  any  such  course  ;  all  he  meant 
to  say  was  that  they  could  do  with  the 
old  Acts  until  this  Act  could  be  passed. 
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and  when  passed  it  should  at  once  super- 
sede the  old  Ajcts. 

Sib  HENEY  HAVELOCK  would  re- 
peat his  suggestion  that  if  the  Bill  were 
printed  and  circulated  at  once,  then,  be- 
tween the  present  time  and  tJie  26th  of 
April,  hon.  Members  would  have  every 
opportunity  of  raising  objections  and 
making  Amendments.  He  believed  that 
long  before  that  date  the  Bill  could  be 
worked  into  an  effective  Act.  He  wished 
to  say,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  alte- 
rations now  announced,  that  he  could 
not  express  his  entire  concurrence  with 
them,  nor  did  he  endorse  every  principle 
laid  down.  There  was  one  point,  in 
particular,  with  which  he  oould  not 
at  all  agree.  He  alluded  to  the 
changes  in  the  position  of  half-pay 
officers;  for  he  was  not  prepared  to 
say  whether  the  alterations  suggested 
with  regard  to  those  officers  would  not 
make  a  grave  and  material  alteration 
in  their  Constitutional  position.  But 
nearly  all  the  alterations  enumerated  by 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  were  in 
the  direction  of  recognizing  fraudulent 
re-enlistment  as  a  breach  of  a  commer- 
cial contract  instead  of  an  offence  for 
which  there  should  be  a  great  punish- 
ment, and  such  alterations  were  decidedly 
in  the  right  direction.  More  especially, 
he  thought,  that  the  power  of  giving 
soldiers,  who  might  have  been  mislel 
into  desertion,  an  opportunity  of  retriev- 
ing their  character  by  serving  faithfully 
abroad  was  a  step  that  would  recommend 
itself  to  the  House.  He  did  not  intend 
to  take  up  the  time  of  the  House  by 
dwelling  on  the  various  points ;  but 
would  only  say  that,  with  the  alterations 
now  proposed,  the  old  Acts  might  be 
converted  into  a  good,  wise,  and  humane 
law. 

Major  O'BEIBNE  said,  that  as  a 
Member  of  the  Committee  he  must 
state  his  opinion  that  the  Beport  made 
by  it  was  both  incomplete  and  unsatis- 
factory. Various  important  suggestions 
were  made  by  different  Members  of  the 
Committee  which  were  hardly  listened 
to  ;  and  hon.  Members  making  those 
suggestions  were  repeatedly  told  that, 
owing  to  pressure  of  time,  there  was  no 
opportunity  of  taking  proper  evidence. 
Amongst  the  suggestions  made  was  one 
raising  the  important  question  as  to 
whether  a  Court  of  Inquiry  should  be 
placed  under  well-defined  rules,  and 
also  whether  there  should  be  courts  of 
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appeal  to  refer  the  decisions  of  courts 
martial  to.  There  were  several  other 
important  questions,  intimately  con- 
nected with  this  Bill,  wliich  were  not 
listened  to.  He  might  mention  that  as 
to  whether  the  Commander-in-Chief 
should  be  placed  under  the  five  yeaxs' 
rule  or  not,  the  present  Commander- 
in-Chief  had  been  20  years  at  the  head 
of  the  Army ;  and  it  was  a  most  im- 

Eortant  matter  to  decide  whether  or  not 
e  ought  to  be  placed  under  the  five 
years'  rule.  For  his  part,  he  did  not  see 
why  any  distinction  should  exist  in  his 
case.  He  thought  the  Committee  should 
be  re-appointed,  to  discuss  these  and 
other  very  iinportant  questions. 

Colonel  STANLEY:  I  will  endea- 
vour to  answer,  to  the  best  of  my 
power,  the  various  questions  which  have 
been  addressed  to  me ;  but  I  must  first 
thank  the  House  for  the  very  courteous 
manner  in  which  they  have  received  my 
statement.  With  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Gentleman 
(Sir  Alexander  Gk)rdon),  I  have  to  say 
this — we  have  preserved  in  the  new  BiU 
all  the  powers  of  the  Crown  contained 
in  the  former  Mutiny  Act.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  when  we  came  to  specify  the 
different  crimes,  it  was  found  of  so  little 
practical  advantage  to  specify  the 
Articles  of  War  side  by  sicib  with  the 
statutory  provisions,  that  we  have  only 
referred  to  them.  I  do  not  say  that 
under  no  circumstances  will  a  change 
be  made;  but  I  think,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  should  be  content  with  keeping 
the  power.  I  think  that  it  is  right,  in  a 
Bill  of  these  dimensions,  not  to  allow 
any  matters  to  be  unnecessarily  intro- 
duced ;  but  wherever  any  powers  exist 
in  any  Article  they  will  not  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  desuetude.  With  respect  to 
the  question  put  by  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Benfrewshire  (Colonel 
Mure),  we  have  not  g^ven  distinct  in- 
structions in  the  Bill  as  to  courts  mar- 
tial ;  but,  as  the  hon.  and  gallant  Ghen- 
tleman  is  aware,  some  matters  cannot 
properly  find  a  place  in  the  Statute,  but 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with  by  regula- 
tions. The  reg^ations  will  be  brought 
under  the  notice  of  the  House,  and  will 
then  admit  of  challenge.  I  am  aindd 
of  addressing  the  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  for  Gfalway  (Major  Nolan)  in 
his  absence,  and  cannot,  uierefore,  per- 
fectly reply  to  his  question.  I  may  eay, 
however,  that  I  hope  he  will  find  his 
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fears  as  to  tlie  power  of  commanding 
ofEcers,  and  as  to  bringing  other  classes 
under  the  power  of   the  War   OfficOi 
altogether    fallacious,    and     that     the 
change  proposed  will  prove  beneficial. 
With  regard  to  the  proposal  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Meath    (Mr.    Pamell),   I 
confess  that  I  am  placed  in  a  position 
of  some  difiB.culty.     It  is  clear  that  if 
the  Army  is  not  to  be  left  without  any 
Discipline  Bill  whatever,  you  must  have 
either  the  existing  Bill  or  some  other. 
No  man  had  more  objections  to  the  ex- 
isting Act  than   the  hon.  Member  for 
Meath;  and  I  thought  that  he,  above 
all  men,  would  have  been  elad  to  wel- 
come any  change.      But  if  we  do  not 
pass  this  Bill  before  the  present  Mutiny 
Act  expires,  it  is  obvious  we  must  have 
some  provision  for  carrpng  on  the  go- 
vernment   of  the  Army.     I   expressly 
guarded  myself  from  putting  any  undue 
pressure  on  the  House  ;  although  I  did 
express   a  hope  that  we  might  make 
such  progress  with  the  Bill  as  to  render 
the  continuance  of  the  present  Mutiny 
Bill  unnecessary.     In    answer    to    my 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member 
for  Sunderland  (Sir  Henry  Havelock), 
I  may  say  that  it  is  perfectly  impossible 
to   explain  all  the    different  points   of 
this  Bill  in  a  limited  time — and  I  wish 
the  Bill  to  explain  itself  as  soon  as  pos- 
sible.    With  respect  to  the  question  of 
half-pay  officers,  I  admitted  that  though 
I  have  done  my  best  to  adopt  what  I  be- 
lieve to  be  a  course  consistent  with  the  ex- 
isting law,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
altered  circumstances  under  which  offi- 
cers now  retire,  yet  I  am  in  a  position  of 
some  difficulty;  and  I  have   no  doubt 
considerable  good  will  result  from  a  dis- 
cussion being  raised  upon  the  question 
in  this  House.      With  regard  to  the  ob- 
servations  of    the    hon.    and    gallant 
Member  for  Leitrim  (Major  O'Beime), 
I  must  say  that  I  do  not  see  what  good 
would  be  likely  to  result  from  the  re- 
appointment of    a   Committee  for  the 
purposes  of  the  Bill.     I  do  not  think  it 
came  within  the  purview  of  that  Com- 
mittee to  deal  either  with  the  tenure  or 
the  limit  of  Staff  appointments.     I  think 
I  have  now  answered  the  questions  put 
to  me ;  but  I  ought,  perhaps,  to  have 
stated  that  this  Bill  technically — even 
when  pELssed  into  law — will  have    no 
force  except  as  representing  a  code  of 
discipline  for  the  Army.     In  that  re- 
spect I  hope  it  will  be,  more  or  less, 


permanent;  but  it  will  receive  annual 
force,  and  be  brought  under  the  notice 
of  Parliament,  from  year  to  year,  by  an 
annual  Army  Discipline  and  Begulation 
Act — a  short  Bill,  reciting  the  number 
of  men  voted  in  the  first  Vote  of  the 
Estimates,  and  adopting  this  Bill  and 
giving  it  effect  until  such  time  as  the 
annual  Act  itself  will  expire.  I  trust  I 
have  answered  the  various  questions  put 
to  me ;  and  I  hope  there  will  be  other 
opportunities  granted  on  further  pro- 
gress of  this  Bill,  when  I  shall  be  able 
to  give  fuller  explanations. 

Mr.  BIGGAK  wished  to  say  one 
word  on  behalf  of  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Meath  (Mr.  Parnell).  What 
he  wished  to  convey  was  that  if  there 
was  not  sufficient  time  to  pass  this  Bill 
before  the  26th  of  April  then  that  the 
present  Mutiny  Bill  should  be  renewed, 
subject  to  a  pledge  by  the  Government 
to  give  sufficient  time  to  push  this  Bill 
through  during  the  remainder  of  the 
Session.  Then,  so  soon  as  this  Bill  be- 
came law,  the  old  Mutiny  Act  should  be 
dropped,  and  the  new  one  take  its  place. 
In  that  way  there  would  be  a  Bill  of 
some  sort ;  and  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment  an  amended  Act  would  become 
law. 

Colonel  STANLEY :  I  think  I  quite 
understood  the  point  which  was  raised 
by  the  hon.  Member  for  Meath ;  but  it 
is  necessary  we  should  bear  in  mind 
that  there  are  other  parties  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  those  sitting  in  this 
House — namely,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  Service — and  we  must  have  this  Bill 
in  their  hands  by  some  definite  date,  so 
that  they  may  know  the  law  under  which 
they  are  acting.  We  have  two  alterna- 
tives— the  one  to  confiim  the  present 
Bill,  and  the.other  to  pass  a  better  Bill 
to  supersede  it.  I  confess  I  see  little 
advantage  in  taking  up  the  time,  which 
might  be  well  occupied  in  passing  this 
Bill  through  Committee,  in  passing  the 
present  Mutiny  Act.  It  would  be  far 
preferable  to  add  a  clause  to  the  pre- 
sent Mutiny  Act  that  it  should  exist 
only  to  the  end  of  the  Session.  What 
we  want  is  one  Mutiny  Act,  and  not 
three. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr.  Secre- 
tary Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 
William    Hbnrt     Smith,    and    The    Judob 
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ORDERS    OF   TEE   DAY, 


ASSIZES  BILL.— [Bill  83.] 
(JSir  Matthew  Ridley ,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross.) 

COMMITTEE. 

Order  for  Committee  read. 
Sib    HENEY    JAMES    said,    that 
although  he   supported    the  Bill — the 
object  of  which  was  to  give  effect  to  a 
wish  expressed  by  the  House  in  relation 
to  the  Assizes  Act  of  1876 — yet  there 
were  one  or  two  practical  disadTantages 
to  the  present  Assize  system.     He  was 
encouraged  by  the  fact  that  the  right 
hon.   Gentleman   the  Home  Secretary 
was  amenable  to  suggestions  to  point 
out  to  him  the  matters  to  which  he  re- 
ferred.   The  House  was  aware  that  this 
Bill  carried  into  effect  what  had  already 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Assizes  Act  of 
1876,  and  practically  carried  out  the  ex- 
pression 01  opinion  of  this  House,  that 
it  was  desirable  that  no  prisoner  should 
be  kept  in  custody  untried  for  more  than 
the  space  of  three  months.     He  should 
give  his  most  cordial  support  to  the  Bill ; 
but  there  were  one  or  two  practical  ob- 
jections to  the  system  of  centralization 
which  it  effectuated.     The  object  of  cen- 
tralization was  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
economizing  judicial  power;  and  if  there 
were  more  judicial  power,  he  did  not 
think  that  anyone  would  wish  the  sys- 
tem of  centralization  to  be  carried  out. 
It  was  desirable  that  prisoners  should  be 
tried  in  the  counties  where  their  crimes 
were  committed,  inasmuch  as  it  brought 
home  the  administration  of  justice  to 
the  criminal  classes,  and  had   a  good 
effect  upon  the  community.    The  trial 
of  prisoners  in  their  own  counties  had  a 
good  effect  also  upon  those  concerned 
in  the  administration  of  justice — as  the 
magistrates — and  he  knew  of  no  class 
which  benefited  by  the  removal  of  pri- 
soners from  their  own  county,  except  the 
public,  by  the  fact  that  judicial  power 
was  economized.    As  matters  remained 
at  present,   there  were  no    means    of 
carryina^  out  the  opinion  of  the  House, 
except  by  the  system  of  centralization. 
But  the  practical  objections  that  occurred 
to  that  system  were  worthy  of  considera- 
tion.    Prisoners  were,  before  conviction, 
supposed  to  be  innocent,  and  it  was,  no 
doubt,  desirable  that  they  should  be  left 
as  short  time  as  possible  in  prison  un- 
tried.    But  the  system  of  centralization 


produced  some  evils.    The  effect  of 
moving  a  prisoner  a  distance  from  the 
county  where  he  had  oommitted    bis 
crime  took  away  some  of  his  means  of 
defence,  and  removed  him  from  the  per- 
sons who  could  come  forward  to  help 
him.     He  had  to  take  with  him  all  hia 
witnesses — perhaps  the  clergyman  of  hia 
parish — to  testify  to  his  character ;  and 
as  he  could  not,  as  a  rule,  pay  his  wit- 
nesses, it  could  not  be  expected  that 
volunteer  witnesses  would  give  up  their 
time  to  go  long  distances  in  order  to  tes- 
tify to  his  character.     The  result  was 
that  prisoners  went  to  trial  without  the 
witnesses  whom  they  would  have  had  if 
tried  in  their  own  county  town.     That 
was  an  injury  inflicted  upon  those  very 
persons  for  whom  this  system  of  Assizes 
had  been  established.    Again,  when  be- 
fore the   magistrates,    a    prisoner,   no 
doubt,  employed  a  solicitor  to  defend 
him  ;  but  when  tried  hundreds  of  miles 
off,  his  solicitor  could  not  conduct  his 
defence,  and  thus  prisoners  were  fre- 
quently left  undefended  at  their  trial. 
Therefore,  those  persons,  for  whose  in- 
terests these  Acts  were  passed,  were 
sent  to  a  distance  from  places  where 
their  offences  had  been  committed  with- 
out witnesses  and  without  legal  advice  or 
assistance.    Another  matter  which  fell 
heavily  on  those  ooncemed  he  would  call 
attention  to.  No  doubt,  the  Government 
might  say  they  had  done  something  to 
mitigate  this  evil  by  giving  an  allowance 
of  £20,  if  a  Judge  certified  to  that  effect. 
But  that  did  not  apply  to  witnesses  to 
character,  to  whom  no  compensation  was 
given.    It  was  a  g^at  practical  evil,  and 
had  been  drawn  to  his  attention  by  per- 
sons who  had  been  witnesses,  that  wnen 
prisoners  were  sent  to  trial,  witnesses 
for  the  prosecution  had  to  attend,  fre- 
quently xmder  circumstances  of  great 
hardship.    Amongst  the  witnesses  were 
married  women  with  families,  and  girls 
under  15  years  of  age ;  and  to  those  per- 
sons the  only  allowance  made  was  for 
their  own  expenses  for  travelling  and 
for  keep.    Althoueh  the  distance  might 
be  from  the  Welsh  side  of  Monmouth- 
shire to  Gloucester,  they  had  to  travel 
without  anyone  to  take  charge  of  them, 
and  to  stop  for  days  in  a  strange  town 
where  they  knew  no  one,  because  the 
only  expenses  allowed  to  such  witnesses 
were  for  themselves,  and  not  for  anyone 
to  accompany  them.    No  doubt,  this  was 
a  small  matter ;  but  to  those  people  on 
whom  it  fell  it  became  a  great  grievance. 
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It  would  be  better  for  the  House  to  take 
notice  of  this  small  matter,  and  prevent 
the  hardship  from  arising.  He  had  been 
told  of  an  instance  where  a  whole  family 
were  kept  nearly  a  week  in  a  town,  and 
the  only  money  paid  to  them  was  to  one 
member  of  the  family  as  a  witness.  No 
doubt,  so  long  as  the  judicial  strength 
remained  where  it  was,  this  system  of 
centralization  must  be  adopted  ;  but  he 
hoped  that  it  woidd  not  be  carried  into 
effect,  except  where  absolutely  neces- 
sary. It  had  an  evil  effect,  both  upon 
the  public,  by  reason  of  removing  the 
administration  of  justice  from  before 
their  eyes,  and  upon  prisoners  and  wit- 
nesses in  subjecting  them  to  hardships. 

Viscount  EMLxN  wished  to  know 
whether,  if  the  Bill  passed,  the  full 
Winter  Sessions  could  be  abolished? 
He  had  understood  that  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  abolish  them. 

Sib  MATTHEW  WHITE  RIDLEY 
observed,  that  the  hon.  and  learned 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Taunton  (Sir 
Henry  James)  had  only  done  justice  to 
his  right  hon.  Friend  the  Home  Secre- 
tary in  stating  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  carry  out  me  grouping  of  counties  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  minimize  the  in- 
conveniences which  must  of  necessity 
attend  the  system,  and  so  to  give 
effect  to  the  expressed  wish  of  the 
House  that  prisoners  should  not  remain 
untried  for  more  than  three  months. 
No  doubt,  some  disadvantages  resulted 
from  the  system  of  centralization.  But 
if,  in  some  cases,  witnesses  had  to  go  a 
considerable  distance,  yet,  at  the  present 
time,  they  had  frequently  to  go  as  great 
a  distance  when  trials  took  place  in  their 
own  counties.  To  meet  the  expenses  in- 
curred, an  allowance  of  £20  was  made. 
He  must  also  observe  that  the  object  of 
these  Acts  was  not  only  to  economize 
judicial  power,  but  to  save  also  the  time 
of  sheriffs,  jurors,  and  other  persons 
necessarily  concerned  in  the  transaction 
of  judicial  business,  l^he  House  would 
see  that  this  Bill  was  a  necessary 
sequence  to  the  principle  laid  down  by 
the  House — that  no  prisoner  should  re- 
main in  custody  for  a  longer  period  than 
three  months. 

Mr.  PAGET  remarked  that  the  Bill 
provided  that  the  Winter  Assize  Act  of 
1876  should  be  construed  as  if  it  were 
therein  enacted,  with  the  substitution 
of  Spring  Assizes  for  Winter  Assizes, 
and  of  the  months  of  March,  April,  and 
May,  for  the  months  of  November,  De- 


cember, and  January  respectively.  He 
should  like  to  know  whether  the  Act 
was  to  extend  the  Winter  Assizes  into 
those  months  of  the  Spring  ? 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  it  was 
clear  that  the  Bill  enabled  the  Judges  to 
hold  four  Assizes  in  the  year  by  groups 
of  counties.  The  months  were  purposely 
omitted,  in  order  to  make  that  possible  ; 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  that  to 
take  place  if  they  kept  the  Assizes  to 
the  Winter.  This  Act  was  passed  to 
enable  them  to  hold  Assizes  in  two  or 
three  other  months.  The  Judges  were 
now  framing  a  scheme  for  the  regula- 
tion of  Assizes,  by  which  those  for 
criminal  and  civil  business  were  to  be 
held  early  in  the  year,  and  criminal 
Assizes  only  were  to  be  held  in  the 
Spring. 

Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

Viscouirr  EMLYN  observed,  that  in 
his  county  (Carmarthen)  the  Spring  As- 
sizes were  held  in  January.  He  wished 
to  know  whether,  under  this  Bill,  a 
power  would  not  be  ^ven  to  abolish 
either  or  both  of  the  full  Assizes  now 
held  in  every  county,  and  to  substitute 
for  them  Assizes  for  a  union  of  counties. 
He  hoped  that  words  would  be  inserted 
in  the  Bill  to  make  it  clear  that  this 
would  not  be  done. 

Sib  HENRY  JAMES  said,  that,  as 
he  imderstood,  the  Assizes  in  which  civil 
and  criminal  business  took  place  were 
to  be  held  in  the  counties ;  but  that  the 
criminal  business  only  was  to  be  held 
elsewhere.  With  reference  to  the  Spring 
Assizes  being  held  in  January,  that  only 
occurred  through  the  old  Winter  Assizes 
being  carried  over  Christmas.  If  there 
was  any  doubt,  it  could  be  put  at  rest 
by  providing,  upon  the  Report  of  the 
Bill,  that  only  two  Assizes  should  take 
place  out  of  the  counties. 

Mb.  PAGET  suggested  that  a  provi- 
sion should  be  inserted  carrying  into 
effect  the  regulation  that  two  distinct 
holdings  of  Assize  should  be  held  in  the 
counties. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  did  not 
think  that  any  difficulty  could  arise  with 
regard  to  the  Bill  on  the  point  sug- 
gested ;  but  he  would  undertake  that,  if 
necessary,  words  should  be  added  to 
make  the  provisions  perfectly  dear. 

Bill  reported^  without  Amendment ;  to 
I  be  read  the  third  time  To-morrow. 
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SUMMARY  JURISDICTION  BILL. 

(Mr.   Secretary    Croee,    Mr,  Attorney    General, 

Mr,  Solicitor  Oeneraly  Sir  Matthew  Ridley.) 

[bill  69.]      SECOND  BEADING. 

Order  for  Second  Heading  read. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Asihetan  Crosi.) 

Mb.  HOPWOOD  said,  that  he  felt 
some  regret  to  see  a  Motion  on  the 
Paper  by  his  right  hon.  Friend  the 
Home  Secretary  to  refer  this  Bill  to  a 
Select  Committee.  He  was  so  confident 
that  this  matter  had  been  thoroughly 
ventilated  during  the  time  that  it  nad 
been  before  the  House — namely,  the 
last  two  years — that  he  regretted  to  see 
even  the  slightest  obstruction  opposed 
to  it.  He  should  have  thought  that  the 
'time  which  would  be  spent  in  sending 
this  Bill  to  a  Select  Committee  might 
have  been  spared,  for  he  did  not  see 
what  fresh  information  could  be  re- 
quired. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  that 
he  was  quite  as  anxious  as  the  hon.  and 
learned  Member  that  this  Bill  should 
pass  speedily.  For  a  long  time  he  had 
expressed  his  opinion  that  a  great  num- 
ber of  persons  were  sent  to  prison  who 
never  ought  to  go  there.  He  thought 
no  person  ought  to  go  to  gaol  unless  he 
had  been  tried.  The  experience  he  had 
gained  in  the  Office  which  he  had  at 
present  the  honour  to  hold  had  im- 
pressed him  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
Bill  brought  forwai^d  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Derby  (Mr.  M.  T.  Bass)  as  to 
imprisonment  for  debt,  and  he  should 
be  glad  to  see  it  pass  in  some  form  or 
other.  His  feeling  was  that  if  a  man 
went  to  prison  he  ought  to  be  punished; 
and  if  a  man  did  not  deserve  punish- 
ment he  ought  not  to  go  to  prison.  He 
had  viewed  the  inside  of  gaols,  and  it 
was  anything  but  a  pleasant  sight  to  see 
the  number  of  persons  idling  away  their 
time  there — absolutely  useless  members 
of  society.  He  hoped  the  time  would 
come,  and  during  the  period  that  he 
held  his  present  position,  when  a  salu- 
tary change  would  be  made  in  this  re- 
spect. The  hon.  and  learned  Member 
had  asked  him  why  he  had  sent  this  BUI 
to  a  Select  Committee?  He  had  done 
so  for  three  reasons.  In  the  first  {dace, 
he  could  not  foretell  whether  a  great 
number  of  Amendments  would  be  set 


down  to  the  Bill  or  not.  There  were 
certain  other  matters  which  prevented 
his  seeing  his  way  clearly  to  carry  the 
Bill  through  if  a  considerable  number  of 
Amendments  were  set  down;  but,  having 
discussed  those  Amendments  upstairs, 
they  would  be  more  readily  dispo'sed  of 
in  the  House.  In  the  next  place,  there 
were  technical  matters  relating  to  war- 
rants, and  things  of  that  kind,  which. 
wanted  to  be  scrutinized  by  learned  gen- 
tlemen accustomed  to  the  administration 
of  justice.  Lastly,  this  Bill  only  applied 
to  England ;  for  with  regard  to  Ireland, 
he  was  happy  to  say  that  the  law  there 
was  in  a  much  more  advanced  state 
than  in  this  country.  The  English  law 
was  a  step  or  two  behind  the  Irish  law ; 
and,  therefore,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  make  this  Bill,  in  its  present  form, 
applicable  to  Ireland  as  well  as  Ens- 
land,  because  it  would  not  fit  into  the 
Irish  Summary  Jurisdiction  Acts.  There- 
fore, he  thought  that  if  the  Irish  Mem- 
bers who  took  an  interest  in  the  question 
were  enabled  to  discuss  the  question  in 
Committee,  they  would  be  ensiled  to  ap- 
preciate more  fully  a  Bill  which  the 
Attorney  General  tor  Ireland  would  in- 
troduce dealing  with  the  Irish  law. 
That,  he  thought,  would  be  the  best 
course  and  most  acceptable  to  the  Irish 
Members  and  the  people  of  Ireland. 
For  the  reasons  he  had  stated,  he  wished 
to  send  the  Bill  before  a  Select  Com- 
mittee ;  and  he  hoped  that  the  IQ^ouse 
would  allow  him  to  take  the  Chair  on 
that  Committee,  and  that  no  time  would 
be  lost  in  bringing  the  matter  forward. 

Mb.  W.  S.  stanhope  said,  that 
considerable  anxiety  had  been  ex- 
pressed by  some  magistrates  in  York- 
shire as  to  the  scope  of  the  Bill.  A 
largely  increased  power  was  given  by  it 
to  Petty  Sessions,  and  a  Committee  of 
Quarter  Sessions  had  been  appointed  to 
consider  those  provisions.  He  was  glad 
to  hear  that  the  Bill  would  be  referred 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  eommitUd 
to  a  Select  Committee. 

And,  on  March  18,  Committee  nominaUd  at 
follows: — lAi,  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  BoiMosr, 
Mr.  Attobitbt  GBNBXiX,  Mr.  Attobnbt  Ob- 
XBKAL  for  I&BLAin),  Mr.  Watkut  Wcluams, 
Mr.  HopwooD,  Mr.  Woodd,  Mr.  Paobt,  Mr. 
CovRTAVLD,  Mr.  Bpbncbb  Stakhopb,  Colonel 
CoLTHURST,  Mr.  Flotbr,  Mr.  Waltbb,  Mr. 
BoDWBLL,  and  Sir  Colkaw  Rashlbiqh  '.—Fire 
to  be  the  qoorain. 
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ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  B]  LL— [bill  62.] 

*{Sir  John  Lubbockf    Mr.   Beretford  Hope,  Mr, 

0»bome  Morgan^  Sir  Richard  Wallace.) 

COMMITTEE.      [^Pfogress  \Ath  t^ehruary.'] 
Oommittee  deferred  till  To-morrow. 

Notice  taken,  that  40  Members  were 
not  present  ;  House  counted,  and  40 
Members  not  being  present, 

HouBG  adjourned  at  One  o'clock. 


M^^'^^M'WM^A^k* 


H0U8E     OF     LORDS, 
Friday,  2%th  February,  1879. 


ARMY   EDUCATION  —  LITERARY    AND 
PHYSICAL  COMPETITIONS. 

OBSEBVATIONS. 

Earl  FORTESCUE  rose  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  House  to  the  Report  of 
the  Joint  Committee  of  the  War  OflSce 
and  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners  ap- 
pointed to  consider  whether  the  present 
literary  examinations  for  the  Army 
should  be  supplemented  by  physical 
competition.  The  noble  Earl  said,  he 
felt  some  apology  was  due  from  him  as 
a  civilian  for  doubling  their  Lordships 
on  such  a  subject.  But  he  had  been 
brought  much  into  contact  with  the 
Army  by  his  personal  investigations  into 
the  sanitary  condition  of  our  barracks 
and  military  hospitals  in  1856 — investi- 
gations which  he  had  been  led  to  make 
after  years  of  experience  in  sanitary 
administration,  by  observing  the  exces- 
sive sickness  and  mortality  among  our 
troops  even  at  home  compared  with  the 
civil  population;  though  most  soldiers 
were  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  all  had  been 
certified  as  sound  before  admission  into 
the  ranks.  Those  investigations  cost 
him  personally  very  dear,  for  whilst  he 
was  engaged  in  them  he  contracted  a 
sickness  which  destroyed  one  of  his  eyes, 
and  permanently  impaired  the  sight  of 
the  other,  and  which  sent  him  an  exile 
abroad  for  many  silccessive  winters.  But 
this  had  not  diminished  the  interest 
which  had  thus  been  kindled  in  him 
about  the   Army — an  interest  latterly 


increased  by  having  two  sons  hold- 
ing commissions  in  it.  In  calling  at- 
tention to  the  Report  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  remark  that  he  had  never  on  any 
occasion  when  he  had  addressed  their 
Lordships  on  this  subject  grounded 
the  views  he  had  laid  before  them  on 
any  hardship  done  to  deserving  young 
men  bv  their  being  excluded  m)m  the 
Army  by  the  operation  of  the  present 
system.  He  had  always  rested  nis  case 
exclusively  on  the  injustice  done  to  the 
Public  Service  by  the  selection  of  any 
but  those  who  promised  to  make  in  every 
way  the  most  efficient  officers.  One  of 
the  chief  reasons  for  instituting  compe- ' 
titive  examinations,  after  the  abolition 
of  Army  Purchase,  was  the  overwhelm- 
ing number  of  candidates  who  were 
anxious  to  obtain  the  honour  of  serving 
the  Queen  in  the  Army.  It  was  justly 
said — "Let  Her  Majesty  take  the  best 
of  them."  He  had  always  accepted  this 
principle;  but  what  he  desired  to  see 
was  that  the  best  men  ''all  round" 
should  be  those  who  obtained  commis- 
sions, and  not  merely  those  who  were 
most  advanced  in  book  learning;  and 
he  did  not  see  how  the  really  best  men 
could  be  secured  without  supplementing 
intellectual  with  physical  competition. 
The  Secretary  of  State  for  War  was  re- 
ported in  Hansard  to  have  said  last  year 
that  the  officers  who  had  recently  joined 
the  Army  were  not  at  ail  of  a  lower 
standard  now  than  those  who  joined 
before  competitive  examination  became 
the  rule ;  far  from  that,  taking  them  all 
round,  a  finer  body  of  young  men  could 
not  be  found.  But,  even  if — which  he 
(Earl  Fortescue)  did  not  doubt — that 
was  the  case,  the  remark  was  quite 
irrelevant.  For  the  question  was  not 
whether  the  general  physique  of  the 
successful  candidates,  under  the  present 
system,  was  good ;  but  whether,  under 
an  improved  system,  it  would  not  be  bet- 
ter. When  Purchase  was  abolished,  it 
was  not  abolished  on  the  ground  that  the 
British  officers  at  that  time  were,  as  a 
rule,  inefficient.  Not  to  go  back  to  the 
old  successes  of  the  Army  in  the  Penin- 
sula and  at  Waterloo,  he  ventured  to  say 
that  for  many  years  our  Army,  small  as 
it  was,  had  been  rendered  illustrious  by 
many  glorious  deeds  of  arms,  both  as  re- 
g^arded  gallantry  and  skill.  The  conquest 
of  A%hanistan,  the  conquest  of-  Scinde 
and  the  Punjaub,  and  more  especially 
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the  Crimean  War  and  the  Indian  Mu- 
tiny, shed  a  high  lustre  on  our  Army. 
The  disasters  in  Afghanistan  did  not 
arise  from  any  default  of  our  regimental 
ofiB.cer8,  but  from  the  successful  treachery 
of  the  Native  Leaders,  from  the  credu- 
lity of  our  diplomatists,  and  the  help- 
lessness of  our  bed-ridden  General. 
The  suffering  and  losses  in  the  Crimean 
War  were  less  attributable  to  the  Mili- 
tary than  to  the  Civil  Department.  He 
ventured  to  say  that  the  competitive 
system  of  examination  was  not  intro- 
duced into  the  Army  because  the  Pur- 
chase system  had  given  them  bad  officers, 
but  simply  because,  though  the  general 
results  of  that  system  were  good,  it  was 
thought  to  be  improvable,  and  that  still 
better  results  might  be  obtained.  This 
was  equally  the  case  now.  Therefore,  the 
argument  of  the  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Gentleman  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  was  utterly  beside  the  question. 
Considering  how  small  and  costly  our 
Army  was,  it  was  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance to  bring  it  up  to  the  highest 
pitch  of  efficiency  attainable ;  and  they 
ought  to  be  satisfied  with  nothing  lebs, 
not  only  with  regard  to  the  general  body 
of  officers,  but  with  regard,  as  far  as 
practicable,  to  every  individual  officer. 
He  thought  they  heard  a  great  deal  too 
much  of  the  unfair  advantage  which 
might  be  given  to  some  candidates  by 
having  certain  tests  of  physical  excel- 
lence allowed  to  count  in  examinations — 
as  if  the  object  was  to  give  as  equal  a 
chance  as  possible  to  men  of  unequal 
qualifications — in  sporting  language,  to 
handicap  unequal  horses  so  as  to  secure 
a  good  race,  instead  of  letting  the  really 
best  horse  win.  But  he  considered  that 
their  object  ought  to  be  simply  to  get  the 
best  article  they  could  for  their  money 
— to  get  the  young  man  selected  as  an 
officer  whose  qualifications  in  every  way, 
physically,  intellectually,  and  morally, 
afforded  the  best  promise  of  future 
efficiency  in  the  performance  of  his 
duties.  When  he  brought  the  subject 
before  their  Lordships  last  year,  he  sug- 
gested that  riding  should  be  one  of  the 
subjects  allowed  to  count  in  examina- 
tions. Strong  objection  was  made  to 
this  suggestion  on  the  ground  that  only 
the  sons  of  rich  men  had  an  opportunity 
of  learning  horsemanship.  This,  how- 
ever, certainly  did  not  apply  to  walking, 
running,  leaping,  or  swimming.  But  he 
(Earl  Fortescue)  did  not  believe  riding 

JSarl  ForUscue 


was  near  as  costly  an  accomplishment  as 
it  was  often  stated  to  be,  and  he  belieTsd 
that  a  deal  might  be  very  cheaply  leaxned 
at  the  riding-school  in  most  large  towns 
during  their  dull  season.  In  the  coun- 
try, he  had  certainly  known  many  young 
men,  sons  of  far  from  wealthy  parents, 
who  somehow  or  other  managed  to  g^et 
frequently  mounted.  But,  assuming^  it 
to  be  as  costly  as  it  was  said  to  be,  he 
did  not  see  why  the  claims  of  a  candi- 
date, coming  already  qualified  in  that  re- 
spect to  render  the  Queen  service,  should 
be  ignored.  He  did  not  see  why  such 
a  candidate  should  not  be  considered, 
cateris  parihUy  preferable  to  another, 
who,  if  he  learned  to  ride,  must  leani 
not  at  his  own  but  the  country's  expense. 
In  engaging  servants,  people  asked 
themselves  which  out  of  the  number  of 
candidates  were  the  most  likely  to  be 
useful,  not  whether  they  had  been  placed 
in  comparison  with  others  at  unfair  dis- 
advantage as  regarded  their  training  for 
service.  And  that,  he  thought,  ou^ht 
to  be  the  principle  adopted  in  selecting 
officers  for  the  Army.  He  put  the  ques- 
tion altogether  on  the  ground  of  eco- 
nomy. There  was  an  accumulation  of 
authorities  in  favour  of  adding  physical 
to  purely  intellectual  qualifications,  to 
which  he  would  now  call  attention. 
Before  he  adverted  to  the  Beport  of  the 
Joint  Committee,  however,  he  must  be 
allowed  to  tender  his  thanks  to  Her 
Majesty's  Government  for  having  named 
a  Committee  which  comprised  men  of 
such  high  military  and  scientific  attain- 
ments, and  of  such  high  literary  charac- 
ter. The  list  of  names  spoke  for  itself. 
Three  were  distinguished  officers,  two 
of  the  civilians  were  of  well-known 
literary  culture,  and  the  Chairman,  the 
noble  Lord  opposite  (Lord  Hampton), 
had  for  some  40  years  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and  had 
held  some  of  the  highest  Offices  in  the 
State.  All  these  unanimously  reported 
in  favour  of  the  desirableness  of  the 
addition  of  physical  qualifioations  in 
examinations  for  the  Army.  The  Com* 
mittee  had  sought  the  best  advice  and  in- 
formation which  could  be  obtained  from 
various  sources — ^from  the  Army  Medi- 
cal Department,  from  Inspectors  of 
MiHtaiy  Gymnasia,  and  from  the  Super- 
intendent  of  the  Woolwich  Riding  Es- 
tablishment, and  had  printed  23  replies 
to  letters  which  had  beeii  addressed  by 
them  to  the  Heads  of  the  three  great 
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Military  Collegee  and  the  Masters  of  the 
great  educational  ioatitutions  of  Che 
country — auch  as  Eton,  Harrow,  Gugby, 
TTppingbam,  Marlborough,  and  others. 
Of  these,  nine  were  strongly  favourable 
to  physical  competition,  fifteen  were 
favourable,  one  doubtful,  one  was  for  a 
qualifyine;  examination,  one  was  rather 
against  than  for  it,  and  only  three  were 
fltrongly  against  the  proposal.  The  Re- 
port states — 


"  On  tb«  geneml  question  of  thedemroblenesa 
of  the  proposed  sdditioQ  we  apprehend  that 
thara  can  be  little  difference  of  opinion.  Whe- 
ther regard  bo  had  to  the  direct  utility  of  phy- 
rical  vigoar  in  the  diecharge  of  military  duties, 
or  to  its  importance  as  connected  with  raluable 
mental  and  moml  (qualities,  we  ent^irtain  no 
doubt  that  some  ftcconnt  should  be  taken  of  it 
in  such  eiaminatiouB,  proridod  that  the  value 
set  upon  it  be  not  such  as  to  depreciate  superior 
intcllactual  ability,  that  proper  testa  can  he 
agreed  upon,  and  that  satisfactory  means  can 
be  found  of  applying  those  tests.  ,  .  .  We 
lecommend  that  competitions  should  he  held 
onder  tbe  following  six  heads:  (1)  riding;  (2) 
waiting;  (3)  nummp ;  (4)  leaping;  (6)  swim- 
ming; (8)  gymnastics.  .  .  .  We  propose 
that  no  candidate  should  he  allowed  to  enter  as 
a  competitor  under  more  than  three  heads,  and 
that  the  total  numbec  of  marks  allotted  to  the 
physical  competition  should  be  obtainable  by 
■dequateproflciency  in  any  three.  .  .  .  Wa 
have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that  nothing 
should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  reward  due 
to  BupeiioT  intellectual  merit.  But  in  competi- 
tions  for  entrance  to  the  Royal  Military  College, 
as  in  most  large  competitions,  it  is  commonly 
found  that  balow  the  degree  ot  superior  merit, 
and  on  each  nde  of  the  line  which  sopaiatea 
the  Buccesatttl  from  the  unsucceuful,  there 
occurs  a  long  list  of  candidates  showing  a  com- 
parative level  of  mediocrity  ;  and  we  consider 
that  no  undue  weight  will  he  given  to  physical 
exceUonce,  if  it  bo  allowed  practically  to  decide 
thequMtion  of  success  or  &ilure  among  candi- 
dates of  this  clasa,  while  helping  also  to  deter- 
mine the  position  of  the  others.  Looking, 
therefore,  to  the  tact  that  at  these  examinations, 
in  which  about  100  candidates  are  usually  se- 
lected, the  average  difference  between  the 
60th  and  the  160th  ia  about  1,000  marks,  we 
think  that  the  desired  result  would  be  attained 
if  the  method  of  marking  were  so  arranged  as 
to  give  about  1,000  marks  to  the  best  candidate 
in  the  physical  competition." 

Sir  John  Adye  strongly  opposed,  but 
the  Governor  of  Sandhurst  and  the  Com- 
mandant of  the  Staff  College  quite  as 
strongly  supported,  the  Oommittee's  re- 
commendations. Sir  Archibald  Alison 
says — 

"  It  Boems  to  me  very  advisable  that,  in  a 
profession  where  (eepeci^ly  in  thejunior  ranks) 
physical  fitness  in  addition  to  mental  capacity 
IS  of  great  consequence,  a  certain  weight  should 
be  given  to  these  qualities.    .    •     •    No  one 


physical    ones    in    an    essentially    (physically 
speaking]    hard-working    profession    like    the 


The  EoT.  E.  Thring,  the  very  si 
Master  of  Uppingham,  writes — 

"  In  my  opinion  the  proposal  to  give  marks 
tor  physical  qualifications  in  the  CHviT  Service  is 
most  vnlnablo.  Uuch  harm  is  done  in  the 
world  by  men  who  are  all  head,  and  have  none 
of  the  powers  or  sympathies  of  ordinary  hu- 
manity ;  who,  in  tho  good  old  phrase,  '  have 
never  been  boys.*  Such  men  often  attain  to 
power,  but  are  bad  rulers  of  men.  On  this  ac- 
connt,  as  well  as  on  the  more  obvious  one  of 
common  usefulness,  I  hail  the  acknowledgment 
of  physical  life-power." 

The  Eev.  H.   M.   Butler,  of  Harrow, 

writes— 


J.    Hornby,    of     Eton, 


The   Eev.    J. 

"With  regard 

The  Eev.  E.  H.  Bradby,  of  Haileybury, 

"Among  those  who  come  between  the  SOth 
and  the  160th  on  the  list  in  a  Sandhurst,  or 
even  Woolwich  examination,  I  should  much 
prefer,  had  I  to  pick  men  for  Her  Majesty's 
service,  those  who  could  ride  or  run  or  swim 
well,  for  instancs,  to  those  who  could  not.  The 
tendency  of  the  change  would  be  to  make  idlers 
and  '  loafers '  (if  the  expression  may  be  par- 
doned) among  the  clever  boys  look  to  their 
physical  exercises,  and  to  give  a  fairer  chance 
to  a  very  useful  class  of  young  Englishmen, 
who  are  in  some  danger  of  being  crushed  out 
by  the  purely  literary  character  of  our  present 
competitions." 

He  quoted  last  year  the  opinion  of  the 
late  Sir  John  Burgoyne,  who  expressed 
to  him  his  fear  lest  mere  book  learning 
should  have  too  much  weight  given  it 
to  the  exclusion  of  other  qualifications 
for  the  Army;  and  he  had  mentioned 
that  the  present  Bishop  of  Exeter,  when, 
as  Head  Master  of  Eugby,  he  bad  a 
commission  in  the  Army  placed  at  his 
disposal,  instituted  a  competitive  esami- 
nation  for  it,  partly  physical,  partly  in- 
tellectual, which  reBuUod  in  its  being 
1  by  a  good,  but  not  the  best  scholar 
the  school  —  the  captain  of  the 
cricket  eleven.  He  hoped  that  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  recommendation  of  this  very 
able  Committoe,  fortified  by  the  prepon- 
derance of  opinion  of  the  best  educa- 
tional and  military  authorities  would 
prevail,  and  that  physical  as  well  as  in- 
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tellectual  competition  would  be  adopted 
as  a  test  of  qualification  for  admission 
into  Her  Majesty's  Service.  Perhaps 
he  might  be  asked  why  he  had  not 
earlier  expressed  his  views  upon  this 
subject?  But  his  reason  was  that 
though  he  had  long  entertained  them 
he  had,  perhaps  weakly,  shrunk  from 
publicly  expressing  them  while  his  son 
was  preparing  for  the  Army,  lest  he 
should  be  supposed  to  be  actuated  by 
personal  rather  than  public  considera- 
tions. As  soon,  however,  as  his  son  had 
won  his  commission  in  competitive  exami- 
nation in  1876,  he  took  the  earliest  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  speaking  elsewhere  on 
the  subject,  and  last  year  had  addressed 
their  Lordships  upon  it.  With  regard 
to  that  son  and  some  other  young  friends 
of  his  just  embarked  for  South  Africa, 
he  must  add  that  he  did  not  think  they 
would  be  likely  to  discharge  their  duties 
the  less  efficiently  there,  because  from 
their  boyhood  they  had  been  accustomed 
to  hunt  and  shoot,  to  ride  and  walk  long 
distances  over  rough  ground  in  the  pur- 
suit of  sport,  to  surmount  obstacles,  to 
disregard  fatigue,  and  cheerfully  endure 
the  inclemency  of  the  weather. 

Viscount  BURY  said,  he  was  sure 
the  noble  Earl  need  not  have  made  the 
excuse  for  not  bringing  this  matter  for- 
ward sooner  that  he  did  not  wish  to  be 
suspected  of  having  interested  motives. 
He  was  struck  by  the  admission  of  the 
noble  Earl  at  the  end  of  his  speech  that 
the  young  officers  who  had  gone  out  to 
South  Africa  would  not  be  the  less  effi- 
cient because  they  had  been  accustomed 
from  their  earliest  youth  to  hunt,  ride, 
walk  long  distances,  and  disregard 
fatigue  and  inclement  weather.  Now, 
these  young  officers  were  only  fair  speci- 
mens of  the  young  officers  they  now  got 
in  the  Army,  and  this  was  rather  an 
argument  against  the  noble  Earl,  that 
they  ought  to  adopt  some  system  other 
than  was  now  pursued.  In  fact,  the 
noble  Earl  admitted  that  they  now  got 
young  men  who  were  well  qualified,  and 
all  he  desired  was  that  they  should  take 
some  course  by  which  they  could  obtain 
youDg  men  better  qualified  still.  No 
doubt  the  thing  to  be  done  was  to  get 
the  very  best  officers  they  could.  It  would 
be  a  very  bad  excuse  to  say  that  to  in- 
troduce such  and  such  a  competition  or 
to  refrain  from  introducing  such  and 
such  a  competition  in  the  Army  would 
be  unfair  to  this  or  to  that  candidate. 

£arl  FortMcuf 


That  would  be  no  argument  at  all — what 
they  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  the  best 
men  for  the  Public  Service.  Some  time 
ago  it  would  have  been  possible,  in  the 
old  days  of  nomination,  to  select  this 
or  that  man,  and  to  those  who  were  not 
selected  it  would  not  be  a  cause  of  com- 
plaint, and  nothing  would  hare  been 
said  against  the  fairness  of  the  selec- 
tion .  But  now ,  after  deliberate  considera- 
tion, they  had  resorted  to  a  different 
principle,  and  competitive  examination 
had  been  resorted  to.  The  first  principle 
of  this  system,  and  one  without  which  it 
could  not  continue  to  exist,  was  strict 
fairness  to  ail  competitors  ;  and  when  a 
man  had  in  open  competition,  with  a 
fair  field  and  no  favour,  oome  to  the 
front,  they  were  bound  to  assume  that 
they  had  got  what  they  wanted — namely, 
the  best  man  for  the  Public  Service.  The 
noble  Earl's  suggestion  was  that  the 
system,  as  at  present  administered,  had 
so  far  broken  down  that  purely  intellec- 
tual examination  did  not  give  them  the 
best  men  for  the  Public  Service.  If  that 
were  proved,  and  it  could  be  shown  that  a 
better  class  of  men  could  be  obtained  by 
introducing  some  such  physical  qualifi- 
cation as  the  noble  Earl  had  intimated, 
and  as  the  Committee  had  recommended, 
then  no  doubt  it  would  be  the  duty  of 
the  Qovemment,  at  all  hazards  and  all 
inconveniences,  to  introduce  such  a 
modification  into  their  scheme  of  exami- 
nation as  would  enable  a  physical  com- 
petition to  be  held.  But  tibe  testimony 
which  had  been  brought  before  the  War 
Office,  and  indeed  before  the  Committee 
themselves,  was  that  they  did  get  a  body 
of  as  fine  young  men  as  they  could  obtain 
by  any  other  means ;  and&at  being  the 
case — it  not  being  necessary  on  account 
of  the  physical  deterioration  of  our  young 
officers,  or  of  the  class  of  men  who 
offered  themselves  for  that  position,  it 
not  being  alleged  that  there  was  any 
reason  on  account  of  such  physical  de- 
terioration to  resort  to  any  further 
system — ^it  was  a  matter  of  grave  consi- 
deration whether  the  system  which  had 
been  established,  and  which  worked  so 
well,  should  be  thrown  aside.  No  one 
could  have  a  greater  admiration  than  he 
for  the  great  ability  and  industry  dis- 
played by  the  Committee  who  had  made 
this  Eeport.  Their  authority  was  de- 
servedly great,  and  from  the  high  position 
they  occupied  their  opinion  was  worth 
much    attention.     But  they  had  been 
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rather  hesitating  in  their  approval  of 
this  scheme  of  physical  competition. 
His  noble  Friend  (Earl  Fortescue)  had 
read  a  part  of  Paragraph  14  of  the  Re- 
port; but  he  did  not  allow  sufficient 
weight  to  the  first  line,  which  said — 

**  We  have  already  intimated  our  opinion  that 
nothing  should  be  done  to  interfere  with  the  re- 
ward due  to  superior  intellectual  merit.'* 

If  they  were  to  give  marks  for  physical 
competition,  how  was  it  possible  not  to 
interfere  with  the  purely  intellectual 
competition — the  literary  competition? 
Sir  John  Adye  said — 

''  I  do  not  recommend  the  present  proposal 
for  the  following  reasons: — The  number  of 
marks  proposed  to  be  given  are  considerable, 
and  will  therefore  really  influence  the  general 
rule." 

The  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  the 
Boyal  Military  College  was  that  the 
physical  competition  which  it  was  pro- 
posed to  introduce  would  not  be  com- 
patible, and  would  certainly  interfere 
with  the  purely  literary  competition 
now  existing.  If  the  system  of  in- 
tellectual examination  had  not  been 
proved  to  be  insufficient,  and  as  it 
was  not  even  alleged  that  they  did  not 
get  now  properly  qualified  young  men 
to  present  themselves  for  examina- 
tion, then,  was  it  worth  while,  in  face  of 
such  evidence,  to  change  the  present  sys- 
tem ?  The  noble  Earl  had  quoted  Dr. 
Carver,  the  Head  Master  of  Dulwich 
CoUege,  who  said  that  high  moral  energy 
might  exist  in  connection  with  a  sickly 
and  feeble  frame.  That  was  quite  true ; 
but  had  they  any  allegation  that  they  had 
now  among  their  young  officers  men  of 
feeble  and  sickly  frames  ?  Quite  the  con- 
trary. Dr.  Carver  himself  admitted  that  he 
had  generally  found  those  young  men  who 
were  most  distinguished  in  physical  com- 
petitions in  the  school  were  also  those 
lound  most  generally  at  the  top  of  the 
literary  examinations.  It  was  in  evidence 
from  other  quarters  that  it  was  a  general 
rule  that  when  physical  fitness  and  de- 
velopment were  found  in  the  young  men 
who  were  of  the  age  that  those  young 
men  were  who  came  up  for  examination, 
that  mental  fitness  generally  existed 
as  well.  Therefore,  there  was  no 
need  for  changing  the  present  system. 
Under  these  circumstances,  the  Under 
Secrerary  of  State  for  War,  calling  to 
his  assistance  some  of  the  military 
authorities  whom    he    had    constantly 


around  him,  consulted  with  them  whether 
it  would  be  advisable  to  introduce  such 
a  change ;  and  the  result  he  had  arrived 
at  was  that  it  would  not  be  advisable 
and  would  be  almost  impracticable.  He 
(Viscount  Bury)  had  now  shown  why  it 
would  be  inexpedient  and  unnecessary 
to  make  any  change  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. He  would  now  show  that  it  would 
be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  carry 
out  such  a  change.  First  of  all,  when  and 
how  were  they  to  introduce  these  phy- 
sical examinations?  Seven  or  eight 
hundred  young  men  now  came  up  to 
London  for  examination  twice  a  year ; 
they  were  quartered  at  various  lodgings 
in  town — as  the  noble  Earl  no  doubt 
knew — somewhat  to  the  embarrassment 
of  their  fathers  and  guardians;  they 
had  to  remain  knocking  about  Lon- 
don during  the  whole  time  of  these 
examinations.  It  was  very  incon- 
venient that  they  should  be  detained 
longer  in  town  than  was  absolutely 
necessary.  When  were  they  to  introduce 
these  physical  examinations,  and  where 
were  they  to  introduce  them?  About 
three-fifths  of  the  young  men  who  came 
up  were,  to  use  their  own  phrase,  **  spun 
in  the  preliminary; "  in  other  words,  were 
found  wanting  in  the  first  stage  of  the 
examination.  Those  youne  men  were  at 
once,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  sent  back 
to  their  homes,  and  dismissed  with  the 
usual  information  that  they  were  not  to 
go  in  for  further  examination.  So  large 
a  proportion  of  young  men  being  dis- 
missed, it  would  be  obviously  not  worth 
while  to  examine  the  whole  800  or 
900  young  men  in  physical  competi- 
tion before  the  intellectual  competi- 
tion commenced.  If  they  only  passed 
on  for  physical  examination  those  who 
had  already  proved  themselves  to  a  cer- 
tain extent  intellectually  qualified,  they 
would  introduce  that  antagonism  between 
physical  and  intellectual  qualifications 
which  it  was  the  object  of  the  Committee 
themselves  entirely  to  keep  out  of  con- 
sideration. Supposing  they  did  adopt 
that  course,  were  they  to  examine 
them  all  before  they  went  in  for  their 
final  literary  examination,  or  were 
they  to  examine  only  those  who  finally 
passed  for  commissions?  These  were 
practical  considerations  to  consider  be- 
fore a  change  was  made.  It  was  only  fair 
to  the  noble  Earl  who  brought  forward 
this  subject  that  he  should  go  into  details 
on  this  point.    If  they  were  to  examine 
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all  the  young  men,  they  must  either  gire 
marks  for  their  physical  acquirementSi 
or  they  must  make  them  undergo  a 
pass  examination  in  physical  qualifica- 
tions. He  would  suppose  the  case  of  a 
gentleman  whose  son  had  been  educated 
for  the  Army  for  some  years,  and  had 
passed  his  preliminary  and  final  literary 
examination,  but  who  was  rejected  be- 
cause he  could  not  run  a  certain  number 
of  miles  an  hour  or  leap  a  bar  4  feet  2 
inches  in  height.  That  gentleman  would, 
he  thought,  have  every  right  to  complain 
of  such  a  system,  and  he  appealed  to  the 
common  sense  of  the  House  whether  they 
would  be  able  to  keep  it  up  for  a  single  year. 
If  they  were  to  give  marks  for  physical  ex- 
cellence, then  they  would  have  to  decide 
how  far  these  should  displace  the  marks 
for  intellectual  ability.  Should  it  be 
found  that  physically  qualified  men 
ceased  to  come  forward  to  compete  for 
admission  to  the  Army,  then  it  would  be 
time  enough  to  make  a  change.  It  must 
be  borne  in  mind  that  at  present  all  the 
candidates  were  subjected  to  medical  ex- 
amination— and,  as  he  thought,  to  too 
many  such  examinations— they  were 
examined  every  time  they  presented 
themselves  for  a  fresh  literary  com- 
petition. They  had  therefore,  at  the 
present  moment,  every  guarantee  that 
neither  the  feeble  nor  cripples  were  ad- 
mitted into  the  Army — that  none,  in  fact, 
would  be  admitted  into  the  Service  but 
those  who  were  sound  in  life  and  limb. 
The  noble  Earl  had  quoted  Hansard  to 
prove  that  his  right  hon.  and  gallant 
Friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  War  had 
out  of  Office  approved  of  these  physical 
examinations.  It  was  true  that  his  right 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  War  was  at  first  disposed  to 
carry  out  the  recommendation  of  the 
Committee ;  but,  on  considering  it  and 
taking  the  opinion  of  military  authorities, 
he  found  that  difficulties  of  an  insur- 
mountable nature  presented  themselves 
against  giving  effect  to  it,  and,  therefore, 
he  would  not  advise  the  Government  or 
Parliament  to  endeavour  to  carry  it  out. 
Lord  HAMPTON  said,  he  could  not 
agree  with  what  had  fallen  from  his 
noble  Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War,  that  the  difficulties  re- 
ferred to  were  insurmountable ;  and  he 
must  express  his  regret  at  the  decision 
which  the  War  Office  authorities  had 
come  to.  This  proposal  of  the  Com- 
mittee had  been  supported  by  the  weight 

Viscount  Bury 


of  very  great  authorities,  and  the  Com- 
mittee— of  which  he  was  himself  a  Mem- 
ber— were  unanimous  in  their  opinion 
as    to  what  ought  to  be  done.      The 
Conmiittee  examined  the  subject   irith 
very  remarkable  care,  and  had  entered 
into  every    detail;   and  in    justice    to 
them  he  felt  bound  to  say  that  they  did 
not  leave  out  of  view  any  consideration 
in  reference  to  those  physical  difficulties 
which  had  been  mentioned  by  his  noble 
Friend  the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
War,  and  had  arrived  conclusively  at  the 
opinion  that  there  was  nothing  in  those 
difficulties  which  ought  to  be  considered 
as  being  insuperable.    His  noble  Friend 
opposite  (Earl  Fortescue)  had  referred 
to  the  Appendix  to  the  Beport.     In  it 
their  Lordships  would  find  set  forth  the 
opinions  of  three  distinguished  Military 
Officers  and  of  18  Head  Masters  of  their 
^eat  Public  Schools  in  favour  of  the 
Keport,  and  they  were  men  who  were 
eminently  calculated  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  upon  such  a  subject  as  this.    It 
was  true  that  Sir  Joseph  Hawley  was 
not  in  favour  of  the  scheme;   but  Sir 
Archibald  Alison  and  General  Napier  had 
expressed  strong  opinions  the  other  way, 
and  the  chief  educational  authorities  in 
the  country  had  supported  their  views. 
He  believed  that  an  almost  unanimous 
welcome  had  been  accorded  to  it— out-of- 
doors  no  Qiie  hardly  ever  heard  a  dif- 
ferent opinion.     Wherever  he  went  he 
heard  it  stated  that  the  training  of  young 
men  as  officers  for  the  Army  should  not 
be  so  exclusively  literary,  but  that  they 
should  have  a  sound  physical  training. 
He  must  acknowledge  that  the  difficulty 
had  been  met  in  a  fair  and  courteous 
and  conciliatory  spirit  by  the  authorities 
and  the  War  Office.   His  own  conviction 
was  that  the  adoption  of  the  plan  recom- 
mended by  the  Committee  would  have 
brought  about  a  very  great  practical  im- 
provement upon  the  present  system  of 
training  those  young  men  ;  and  dierefore 
he  deeply  regretted  that  the  authorities 
at  the  War  Office  should  have  deemed 
the  difficulties  insuperable. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBEIDGE  said, 
that  it  might  be  expected  that  he  should 
say  a  few  words  on  this  interesting  sub- 
ject. He  would  say  that  he  felt  strongly 
with  the  noble  Lords  who  had  addressed 
the  House ;  but  he  must  honestly  con- 
fess that  when  he  came  to  the  question 
of  bringing  the  proposed  system  into 
practice,  he  found  that  it    would   be 
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utterly  impossible  to  do  so — ^he  did  not 
liimself  see  how  it  could  be  done ;  and 
two  distinguished  officers  who  signed 
the  Eeport,  being  present  when  the 
question  was  furmer  discussed,  could 
not  give  any  plan  as  to  how  their  own 
recommendation  could  be  carried  out.  If 
the  recommendation  should  be  adopted, 
it  would  change  the  whole  present  sys- 
tem of  education,  and  changing  the 
whole  system  was  an  extremely  grave 
matter.  How  could  they  bring  in  marks 
for  physical  examination  without  its 
telling  against  the  literary  examina- 
tion ?  They  could  not  add  to  or  dimi- 
nish the  marks  without  upsetting  the 
system  that  now  prevailed.  There  might 
be  very  good  grounds  for  doing  this; 
and  possibly  there  might  be  found  a 
system  for  combining  the  two  things ; 
but  he  and  his  noble  Friend  at  the  War 
Office,  having  given  every  consideration 
to  the  matter,  he  did  not  see  how  it  was 
possible  to  combine  the  two  things. 
There  was  one  reason  why  they  need  be 
in  no  gpreat  hurry,  and  that  was  that 
there  was  not  the  slightest  complaint  to 
make  with  the  existing  state  of  things. 
The  other  day  his  representative.  General 
Lysons,  the  Quartermaster  General,  went 
down  to  Sandhurst,  and  he  said  that  he 
never  saw  a  finer  or  a  better  set  of 
youne  men  than  he  saw  there ;  young 
men  better  physically  qualified  or  wor- 
thier to  become  officers  in  the  Army 
had  not  presented  themselves  for  some 
years.  He  himself  also  had  been  struck 
with  the  qualifications  of  the  young  men ; 
and,  therefore,  he  did  not  think  that 
there  was  any  necessity  for  making  a 
change — unless,  indeed,  they  could  in 
some  way  combine  the  two  systems  of 
literary  and  physical  competition.  Thera 
were,  however,  already  physical  exer- 
cises at  Sandhurst  as  well  as  at  other 
places;  so  that  the  young  officers  had 
this  advantage  already.  He  himself 
thought  it  better  that  these  advantages 
should  be  given  at  the  large  Schools  and 
Colleges  an;er  the  students  entered  those 
places.  Before  they  entered  them  they 
might  largely  depend  upon  the  means  of 
their  parents  or  guardians.  He  trusted 
that  it  would  be  understood  that  he  did 
not  in  the  least  go  against  the  Committee 
in  their  sentiments  and  desires  to  intro- 
duce into  the  Army  efficient  and  physically 
competent  young  men  ;  but  he  must  say 
that  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt  that  they 
were  now  in  the  position  of  having  very 
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well  qualified  young  men   in  the   Ser- 
vice. 

Viscount  HARDINGE  said,  he  must 
decline  to  believe,  until  more  evidence 
to  the  contrary  was  shown,  that  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Committee  could  not  be 
carried  out.  It  might  be  difficult  but 
was  not  impossible ;  and  he  held  em- 
phatically in  this  matter  that  if  there 
was  a  will  there  would  be  a  way. 
Colonel  Stanley,  the  Secretary  of  State 
for  War,  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  on  this  subject,  said  that 
the  onus  prohandi  rested  on  those  who 
advocated  the  change  of  showing  that 
the  supply  of  young  men  for  the  Army 
with  proper  physical  qualifications  was 
insufficient ;  and  the  illustrious  Duke 
the  Commander-in-Chief  was  highly 
satisfied  with  the  appearance  of  the 
young  officers  turned  out  under  the  pre- 
sent system ;  but  it  was  really  quite  im- 
possible to  judge  of  a  man's  powers  of 
endurance  by  his  looks  ;  it  required  the 
physical  fatigues  and  dangers  of  a  cam- 
paign to  show  what  was  in  him.  As  to 
riding,  he  had  been  told  on  high  autho- 
rity that  officers  in  India  rode  infamously, 
and  as  they  came  from  Sandhurst  the 
inference  was  that  riding  there  was  not, 
to  say  the  least  of  it,  what  it  should  be. 
This,  he  understood,  was  the  opinion  of 
the  illustrious  Duke  himself. 

The  Duke  of  CAMBRIDGE  said,  he 
was  not  aware  of  having  expressed  any 
opinion  of  the  kind.  What  he  had  said 
on  the  subject  was  that  he  should  have 
liked  to  see  more  time  devoted  to  riding 
than  was  the  case ;  but  he  had  found  no 
fault  with  what  at  present  existed.  It 
was  desirable,  of  course,  that  men  should 
ride  as  well  as  possible. 

Viscount  HARDINGE  said,  he  had 
misunderstood  the  illustrious  Duke.  He 
certainly  thought  that  the  course  of 
study  at  Sandhurst  was  not  sufficient  to 
enable  a  man  to  learn  to  ride  well.  If, 
however,  a  man  had  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  riding  as  a  boy,  there  were 
other  athletic  exercises,  such  as  walking 
or  swimming,  in  which  he  might  excel 
— so  that  it  could  not  be  said  that  the 
poor  student  would  occupy  a  less  favour- 
able position  than  the  rich.  It  was  said 
that  the  advocates  of  this  change  wished 
secretly  to  undermine  the  principle  of 
competitive  examination  ;  but  the  Com- 
mittee in  their  Report  studiously  guarded 
themselves  against  that  imputation.  The 
intellectual  boy,  as  they  explained,  would 
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always  be  at  the  top ;  but  when,  coming 
down  the  list,  they  reached  a  low  levd 
of  mediocrity,  intellectual  might,  as 
they  very  reasonably  suggested,  be  sup- 
plemented by  physical  acquirements.  As 
to  the  medical  examination,  it  was  not 
by  any  means  so  strict  as  it  might  be. 
The  candidates,  he  understood,  only  had 
their  chests  tapped  and  their  legs  exa- 
mined for  varicose  veins;  and  some 
greater  security  than  at  present  existed 
as  to  the  physical  capabilities  of  officers 
certainly  seemed  to  him  to  be  required. 

VisoouKT  CARD  WELL  said,  his  noble 
Friend  opposite  (Viscount  Hardinge)  had 
done  something  to  infuse  a  fresh  vitality 
into  a  discussion  which,  after  the  crush- 
ing speech  of  the  illustrious  Duke,  had 
appeared  to  have  been  extinguished. 
He  first  told  their  Lordships  that  if  this 
method  was  not  adopted  the  medical 
examination  must  be  made  more  strict, 
and  according  to  the  noble  Viscount's 
knowledge  it  was  not  strict  enough. 
Then  let  them  make  it  more  strict 
if  that  were  necessary,  and  they  would 
entirely  accomplish  the  object  the 
Committee  had  in  view.  The  noble 
Viscount  had  furnished  them  with  an- 
other important  fact,  and  had  told  them 
that  it  was  impossible  to  know  what  the 
physical  condition  of  an  officer  was  until 
he  had  gone  through  an  arduous  cam- 
paign. Where  was  this  arduous  cam- 
paign to  be  held  ?  Was  it  to  be  held  at 
Aldershot  or  at  Sandhurst  ?  Surely  he 
could  not  have  it  before  the  Committee, 
for  they  would  eschew  what  was  called 
by  one  of  the  principal  advocates  of  the 
scheme  the  vulgarity  of  a  public  exhibi- 
tion, and  they  would  work  it  by  some 
plan  of  a  private  competition,  on  some 
different  and  various  methods  which 
they  had  laid  down.  Then  it  was  abso- 
lutely impossible  to  accomplish  the  ob- 
ject in  the  manner  suggested  by  his 
noble  Friend.  That  was  exactly  the  thing 
which  the  illustrious  Duke  held  out  to 
their  Lordships  during  the  late  Session. 
He  said  he  would  be  delighted  if  there 
were  such  qualifications  added ;  but  he 
said  it  was  a  serious  question  on  which 
he  was  not  prepared  to  give  an  ofiThand 
opinion.  The  Secretary  of  State  for 
War  expressed  very  much  the  same  opi- 
nion in  the  House  of  Commons.  He 
(Viscount  Cardwell)  was  not  at  all  sur- 
prised at  the  opinion  so,  decidedly  ex- 
pressed to-night  by  the  illustrious  Duke, 
or  at  theconclusion  at  which  the  War  Office 
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had  arrived.  It  had  been  held  that  they 
now  got  the  best  officers.  Sir  John  Ayde 
said  so,  and  their  Lordships  had  been 
told  so  by  some  of  the  best  of  the  other 
witnesses  whose  testimony  was  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee. He  recommended  the  whole  of 
this  evidence  to  the  same  careful  con- 
sideration of  their  Lordships  as  it  had 
received  at  the  hands  of  the  illustrious 
Duke  and  the  authorities  at  the  War 
Office ;  and  he  thought  the  more  time 
they  spent  in  investigating  the  subject 
the  more  they  would  arrive  at  the  same 
conclusion  which  he  was  happy  to  hear 
Her  Majesty's  Government  had  come  to. 

LoBD  TBTJEO  said,  that  upon  the 
introduction  of  competitive  examina- 
tions, not  only  in  the  War  Department, 
but  in  the  Civil  Service  Departments, 
they  were  somewhat  overdone,  and  the 
same  thing  had  happened  in  the  Medical 
Service.  For  instance,  in  the  Preroga- 
tive Court,  a  long  correspondence  took 
place  when  a  man  was  wanted  who 
could  bring  up  a  coal-scuttle.  What 
was  required  in  men  was  moral  force  of 
character,  and  the  power  of  discrimina- 
tion, so  that  they  might  be  able  to  read 
the  characters  of  others,  and  that  alone 
would  qualify  men  for  command.  While, 
on  the  one  hand,  it  was  most  important 
that  attention  should  be  paid  to  the 
physical  powers  and  bodily  strength  of 
these  young  men,  yet  it  was  by  no  means 
desirable  to  introduce  competitive  exa- 
minations for  the  purpose  of  obtaining 
the  best  men  of  that  sort,  and  to  aban- 
don the  system  of  mental  and  educa- 
tional competition  which  now  existed ; 
but  far  more  than  all  for  consideration 
were  the  moral  requirements  of  these 
young  officers. 

Earl  FOETESCUE,  in  reply,  said, 
that  the  proposal  of  the  Committee  was 
not  that  this  competition  should  be  com- 
pulsory, but  that  it  should  be  volun- 
tary. It  would,  therefore,  only  apply 
to  a  limited  number  of  the  candidates. 
There  was  no  wish  to  interfere  with  the 
reward  for  superior  intellectual  merit. 
The  object  which  he  held  should  be 
sought  and  attained  by  the  Government, 
and  which  was  recommended .  by  the 
Committee,  was  to  give  facilities  for  the 
selection  of  the  best  men  **  all  round  " 
among  the  intellectual  mediocrities  exa- 
mined at  the  competitions  for  commis- 
sions. Far  from  denying  the  frequent 
concurrence  in  the  same  individual  of 
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bodily  etrengtli  and  activity  with  great 
intellectual  power  and  application,  he 
had  himself  called  their  Lordships'  par- 
ticular attention  to  the  fact  last  year, 
and  had  then  mentioned  as  a  proof  of  it 
the  habitual  superibrity  at  cricket  and 
football  of  the  Engineers,  the  most 
scientific  of  the  scientific  branches  of 
the  Army.  He  remained  unsatisfied,  as 
he  was  happy  to  find  the  noble  Ix)rd 
the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  (Lord 
Hampton)  was,  of  the  absolute  imprac- 
ticability of  the  scheme,  though  he  had 
no  doubt  of  the  difficulty  of  organizing 
it.  He  (Earl  Fortescue)  confessed, 
however,  that  he  did  not  despair,  con- 
sidering the  weight  of  authority  which 
the  Committee  had  elicited,   and   the 

general  feeling  in  its  favour  out-of- 
oorS)  and  above  all  its  accordance  with 
common  sense,  that  sooner  or  later,  like 
other  improvements  denounced  in  the 
first  instance  as  impracticable  and  un- 
necessary, the  scheme  would  in  the 
course  of  a  few  years  be  adopted,  and 
be  found  to  work  easily  and  satisfac- 
torily. 

House  adjourned  at  a  quarter  before 

Seven  o'clock,  to  Monday 

next,  Eleven  o'clock. 
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BflNUTES.] — Supply— «on«i<j^rM/  in  C<mmiU$e 
— lUtolutions  [February  27]  reported, 

Ways  and  Mbanb — considered  in  Committee — 
£4,2^0,000,  Consolidated  Fund. 

Prtvatb  Bill  {by  Order)  —  Second  Beading — 
Beferred  to  Select  Committee — Thames  Rirer 
(Invention  of  Floods). 

Public  Bills — Ordered — Firat  Reading — Petty 
Customs  (Scotland)  Abolition  Act  Amend- 
ment •  [91] ;  Vaccination  Acts  (Ireland) 
Amendment  *  [90]. 

Firet  Beading — ^Army  Discipline  and  Regula- 
tion •  [88]. 

Second  Beading — Valuation  of  Property  [71]; 
Select  Vestries  [64],  debate  adjourned. 

Committee — Beport — Ancient  Monuments  [52- 
89]. 

Third  Bending^  AmusoB  [83],  Bud  patted. 


PRIVATE    BUSINESS. 


THAMES    RIVER    (PREVENTION    OF 

FLOODS)  BILL  {by  Order,) 
SEGOIO)    READDTG. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 

Sir  JAMES  M'GAREL-HOGG,  in 
rising  to  move  that  the  Bill  be  now  read 
a  second  time,  said,  he  hoped  he  should 
be  allowed  to  allude  to  a  few  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  had  induced  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  to  undertake  to 
deal  with  this  very  important  subject. 
He  thought  it  would  be  in  the  remem- 
brance of  most  hon.  Members  of  that 
House  that  in  the  year  1874,  in  the 
months  of  March  and  April,  and  again 
in  the  year  1875,  some  very  disastrous 
floods  occurred  in  the  Metropolis  which 
did  a  vast  amount  of  damage,  and 
more  especially  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  the  community.  The  Metropolitan 
Board  bein^  aware  of  this,  and  fear- 
ing that  a  like  calamity  might  occur 
again,  considered  it  incumbent  upon 
them  to  try  and  do  their  best  in  order 
to  provide  some  adequate  remedy  for 
the  evil.  Although  they  were  in  them- 
selves the  local  authority,  they  had  not 
in  their  own  hands  the  power  of  in- 
ducing or  making  either  the  vestries, 
or  district  boards,  or  individuals  raise 
the  height  of  the  river  walls,  or  banks, 
or  premises  abutting  upon  the  Eiver 
Thames.  They  carefully  considered  the 
whole  matter,  and  in  the  end  took  what 
they  conceived  to  be  the  most  proper 
course.  Acting  under  Section  69  of  the 
Metropolis  Local  Management  Act,  they 
addressed  themselves  to  the  various  ves- 
tries and  district  boards,  calling  their 
attention  to  the  disastrous  effect  of  pre- 
viousfloodfl,  and  askingthem,  asfaras  was 
possible,  to  do  everything  in  their  power 
to  aid  the  Metropolitan  Board  in  their 
efiPoi'ts  to  find  a  remedy.  Some  of  the 
persons  written  to  intimated  that  they 
would  be  ready  to  assist  the  Board; 
but  others,  in  the  replies  which  they 
sent  to  the  Board,  stated  that  although 
Section  69  of  the  Act  of  1 855  conferred 
certain  powers  upon  them,  still,  in  con- 
sequence of  their  not  possessing  the 
power  of  entry,  they  could  do  nothing 
more  than  write,  as  they  had  no  power 
of  enforcing  the  execution  of  any  work. 
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in  as  a  compromise,  to  go  as  he  desired  it 
to  go,  and  he  hoped  the  House  would 
allow  it  to  go,  to  a  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  Under  all  the  oiroum- 
stanoes  of  the  case,  he  sincerely  trusted 
that  the  House  would  consent  to  read 
the  Bill  a  second  time.  He  felt  quite 
sure  that  the  House  would  not  allow  a 
Bill  of  this  important  character,  and 
dealing  with  such  an  important  subject, 
to  be  thrown  out  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons until  it  had  received  a  full  and 
fair  hearing.  At  the  proper  time  evi- 
dence would  be  tendered  to  the  House 
in  support  of  the  provisions  of  the  mea- 
sure. Already  the  Bill  had  excited  con- 
siderable attention  in  the  Metropolis, 
and  he  was  not  surprised  at  it.  He 
held  in  his  hand  a  paper  containing  four 
or  five  pages  of  reasons  against  the 
Bill.  When  the  proper  time  arrived, 
and  he  had  the  power  of  replying,  he 
should  reply  to  any  objections  which 
might  be  urged  against  the  Bill.  In 
the  meantime,  he  asked  the  House  to 
read  the  Bill  a  second  time  and  refer 
it  in  the  usual  course  to  a  Private  Bill 
Committee.  That  course  had  already 
been  taken  in  regard  to  a  Bill  intro- 
duced by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London.  It  was  only  this  very  week — 
namely,  Tuesday  last — that  the  Bill 
brought  in  by  the  Corporation  for  the 
improvement  of  Leadenhall  Market  was 
read  a  second  time  and  referred  to  a 
Select  Committee  in  the  usual  way. 
He,  representing  the  Metropolitan 
Board,  now  asked  the  House  of  Com- 
mons to  take  the  same  course  in  re- 
gard to  the  present  measure  which 
had  been  accorded  to  the  Bill  brought 
in  by  the  City  of  London — namely,  to 
give  the  Bill  a  second  reading,  and  in- 
sure for  it  a  fair  and  just  hearing  before 
the  tribunal  of  a  Private  Bill  Committee. 
On  behalf  of  the  IliCetropolitan  Board  he 
asked  for  a  Committee  of  Members  who 
would  all  attend  the  inquiry  and  listen 
to  all  the  evidence  tendered  to  them  on 
the  matters  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  decide.  He  wished  to  avoid,  if  pos- 
sible,, taking  a  decision  from  a  tribunal 
composed  of  Members  who  could  not 
hear  all  the  evidence,  and  only  came  in 
at  the  last  moment  to  g^ve  a  vote  against 
the  Bill,  with  their  minds  prepared  be- 
forehand. Without  further  comment, 
he  asked  the  House  to  read  the  Bill  a 
second  time  in  order  that  it  might  go 
before  a  Select  Committee. 


Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — (^Sir  JameB  M^  Oar  el- Hogg,) 

Sir  CHAELES  W.  DILKE,  who 
had  upon  the  Paper  a  Notice  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  a  second  time  this 
day  six  months,  remarked  that  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Chairman  of  the  Metropoli- 
tan Board  of  Works  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
^^8r^)  ^^  been  illuminated  by  a  flash 
of  what  Balzac  used  to  call  ''  retrospec- 
tive perspicacity."  He  had  found  out 
this  year  what  he  ought  to  have  found 
out  a  year  ago,  and  had  converted  the 
measure  into  a  Private  Bill  in  order  to 
get  rid  of  opposition  in  its  early  stages. 
Unfortunately,  he  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke)  was  in  the  position  of  being 
hoist  with  his  own  petard,  because  he 
had  suggested,  when  the  Bill  was  before 
the  House  two  years  ago,  that  it  should 
be  brought  in  as  a  Private  Bill.  It 
seemed  that  his  hon.  Friend  had  this  year 
foUowed  the  advice  which  was  then 
rendered  to  him.  With  regard  to  the 
Bill  itself,  he  wished  to  point  out  that 
his  hon.  Friend  was,  no  doubt  unintention- 
ally, altogether  misleading  the  House, 
when  he  wished  them  to  believe  that 
the  Bill  was  only  opposed  by  himself 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  and  a  few  hon. 
Members '  whose  constituents  were  in 
some  way  interested  in  the  matter.  The 
great  majority  of  his  constituents  were 
interestea  in  the  contrary  way  to  the 
view  which  he  took,    so  that   he   was 

Eerfectly  unprejudiced  in  the  matter, 
n  point  of  ract,  a  similar  Bill,  but  not 
exactly  the  same,  was  brought  in  two 
years  ago,  and  referred,  as  his  hon. 
Friend  (Sir  James  M'Garel-Hogg)  told 
them,  to  a  Hybrid  Committee.  The 
hon.  Baronet  had  that  day  laid  great 
stress  upon  his  desire,  not  only  that  the 
present  Bill  should  be  read  a  second 
time,  but  that  it  should  be  referred  to 
a  Private  Bill  Committee.  In  the  last 
part  of  his  speech  the  hon.  Baronet 
four  or  five  times  over  used  those  words. 
He  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  would  say 
at  once,  from  a  fear  of  being  misunder- 
stood, and  for  reasons  which  he  would 
give  directly,  that  he  should  not  divide 
against  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill. 
He  should  confine  himself  to  giving  a 
warm  support  to  the  Motion,  which  he 
had  no  doubt  would  be  made  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South- 
wark  (Colonel  Bereaford),  after  the  Bill 
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Upon  tliis,  the  Metropolitan  Board  liad 
a  careful  survey  made  of  the  whole  of 
the  river  banks.     They  caused  notices 
to  be  sent  to  every  one  of  the  riparian 
owners,  and  they  pointed  out  to  all  of 
them — whether  they  were  large   owners 
or  only   small  owners — the    disastrous 
efiPects  which  had  been  hitherto  produced 
by  the  flooding  of  the  river,  and  asked 
them  to  co-operate  with  the  Metropolitan 
Board   in    doing    everything   in    their 
power  to  remedy  the  evil  in  the  future. 
About  1,000  notices,  in  round  numbers, 
were  sent  out  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works ;  and  he  was  glad  to  be  able 
to  tell  the  House  that  out  of  those  1,000 
notices  very  nearly  600  had,  up  to  the 
present  time,  complied  with  the  requisi- 
tion— or  rather  fnendly  notice — sent  to 
them  asking   them   to    undertake   the 
necessary  works.     Among  the  favour- 
able replies  received  were  many  from 
the  largest  riparian   owners — such  as 
the  wharfingers  and  the  Bailway  Com- 
panies who  had  property  bordering  the 
river.     It  was  not  necessarv  that    he 
should  enter  into  this  part  of  the  ques- 
tion at  greater  length.     All  he  would 
say  was  that  the   Metropolitan  Board 
went    as    far    as    they    could    in    the 
matter ;  but  they  found  that  still  more 
remained    to    be    done.      They    there- 
fore introduced  a  Bill  into  Parliament 
in  1877.     It  ^ve  rise  to  some  discus- 
sion in  the   Bouse  of  Commons,   and 
was  ultimately   referred   to  a  Hybrid 
Committee.     That  Committee  passed  a 
Besolution  expressing  an  opinion  that 
the    charge    ought    to    be    distributed 
over  the  whole  of  the  Metropolis.     It 
was  only  right  to  say  that,  in  the  first 
place,  a  Motion  was  made  in  the  Com- 
mittee  that    the    expenses    should   be 
halved ;  but  it  was  lost  by  a  majority 
of  2.     The  other  Motion — that  the  cost 
should  be  distributed  over  the  whole  of 
the  Metropolis — was  carried,  he  thought, 
by  a  majority  of  3 — he  was  not  quite 
sure  whether  it  was  3  or  4.     The  Metro- 
politan Board  wished,  as  far  as  possible, 
to  consult  the  wishes  of  the  Committee, 
without  entirely  ifi^oring  their  own  views, 
or  the  views  of  the  general  inhabitants 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of 
London — amounting  to  about  4,000,000, 
or  perhaps  to  about   3,500,000,  so  far 
as  the  riverside  property  was  concerned. 
Many  persons  were  of  opinion  that  they 
ought    not  to  stir  further  in  the  mat- 
ter; but  in   deference  to  the  views  of 
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the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, to  which  the  Board  thought  all 
proper  respect  should  be  paid,  the  Me- 
tropolitan Board  brought   in   and   in- 
trusted to  his  charge  last  Session  a  Bill 
in  which  provision  was  made  that  the 
works  for  the  prevention  of  floods,  whe- 
ther upon   property  belonging  to    the 
district  boards,  to  vestries,  or  to   indi- 
viduals, should  be  paid  for  by  the  people 
on  the  banks  or  the  riparian  owners,  and 
that  the  compensation  should  be  paid 
for  entirely  out  of  the  general  purse  of 
the    Metropolis.     It    appeared  to  him 
that  that  was  a  very  lair  mode  of  ap- 
portioning the  expenses.     That  Bill  was 
Drought  m  by  himself  as  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  last 
year ;  but  an  hon.  Friend  of  his  who  ob- 
jected to  it  immediately  gave  Notice  of 
opposition,  taking  the  somewhat  unusual 
course  of   trying   to  prevent  the   Bill 
from   even   being    brought    in.      For- 
tunately, at  the  end  of  uie  Session,  his 
hon.  Friend   went  away,  and  then  he 
fnanaged  to   get    the  Bill    introduced. 
He  was  unable,  however,  to  get  a  second 
reading  for  it,  the  dose  of  the  Session 
being  so  near  that  it  was  perfectly  hope- 
less to   expect  to  pass  it  through  the 
House.     He  therefore  took  what  he  con- 
sidered to  be  a  proper  course,  and  with- 
drew the  Bill,  so  that  the  opponents  of 
the  measure  should  not  be  put  to  un- 
necessary expense.     He  now  came  to  the 
present  vear.    The  Metropolitan  Board, 
stni  feeling    it  their  duty  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  try  and  induce  those  with 
whom    the    liability    rightly  rested  to 
raise  the  banks  of  the  river   in   order 
to  prevent  the  destruction  of  property 
by  the    flooding  of  the    Thames,   had 
again  intrusted    the  Bill  to   his  oare. 
But  this  time  he  had  brought  in  the  Bill 
as  a  Private  Bill,  and  he  had  taken  this 
course  expressly  to  provide  that  the  Bill 
being  a  Private  Bill  should  come  before 
the  House,  and  that  the  House  should 
g^ve  a  decision  upon  the  matter.     All  he 
could  say  was  that  if  the  decision  of  a 
Select  Committee  or  of  the  House  were 
adverse  to  the  proposals  now  made  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  the 
Board  would  not  be  prepared  to  accept 
the  responsibility  of  any  future  floods. 
If  the  House  came  to  the  conclusion  that 
it  was  not  right  to  pass  the  Bill,  the  re- 
sponsibility would  certainly  be  taken  off 
his  shoulders  and  would  rest  upon  those 
who  would  not  allow  such  a  Bill,  brought 
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to  proceed  with  the  Motion  of  which  he 
had  given  Notice,  he  did  not  think  it 
was  necessary  to  take  up  much  further 
the  time  of  the  House  in  considering 
the  matter.  The  observations  which 
had  just  been  made  by  the  hon.  Baronet 
the  Member  for  Chelsea  were  exceedingly 
moderate.  He  had  expressed  the  views 
of  those  who  considered  themselves  some- 
what aggrieved  by  the  course  taken  by 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  in 
promoting  the  Bill  this  year  in  its  present 
form.  The  House  had  heard  from  the 
two  hon.  Members  who  had  already 
spoken  what  the  object  of  the  Bill  was. 
The  House  were  also  aware  tHat  a  Bill 
similar  to  the  present  one  was  introduced 
two  years  ago  by  the  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  and  that  upon  that 
occasion  it  was  referred  to  a  Hybrid 
Committee.  That  Committee,  which 
was  presided  over  by  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Elgin,  took  a  great  deal  of 
evidence  upon  the  whole  question,  and 
the  result  of  their  labours  was  very 
largely  to  modify  the  character  of  the 
Bill.  The  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
being  dissatisfied  with  the  finding  of  the 
Committee,  ultimately  withdrew  the  Bill, 
In  the  course  of  last  year  the  Bill  was 
introduced  again  as  a  Public  Bill ;  but 
as  it  did  not  comply  with  the  require- 
ments of  the  Committee,  opposition  was 
offered  to  it  in  its  earliest  stage.  This 
year,  the  hon.  Baronet  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
(Sir  James  M*Garel-Hogg)  had  taken 
care  to  introduce  the  BQl  as  a  Private 
Bill,  and  not  as  a  Public  Bill,  and  had 
therefore  secured  for  it  a  discussion  on  a 
very  early  day.  Objection,  however, 
had  been  taken  in  some  quarters  to  that 
course.  A  Petition  had  been  presented 
by  the  Lambeth  Vestry,  who  were  largely 
affected  by  the  Bill,  and  who  stated  in 
it  that  they  represented  the  opinion,  not 
merely  of  Lambeth,  but  of  Fulham  and 
other  parts  of  the  district.  They  obj  ected 
to  the  Bill  being  treated  as  a  Private 
Bill,  because  they  were  of  opinion  that 
it  came  under  Standing  Order  194,  which 
required  that  all  Bills  promoted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  which 
proposed  to  raise  money,  should  be 
treated  as  Public  Bills.  He  thought 
that  the  view  taken  by  the  Petitioners 
was  a  mistake  in  this  particular  instance  ; 
because,  although  the  Bill  brought  in  last 
Session  did  contain  borrowing  powers, 
the  Bill  brought  in  this  Session  did  not 


contain  such  borrowing  powers.  All 
the  financial  portion  of  the  Bill  was  con- 
fined to  temporary  advances  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  to  persons 
who  mi^ht  require  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  works  necessary  for  raising  the  river 
banks.  It  did  not  in  any  way  require 
any  permanent  advance  to  be  made,  and 
it  made  no  addition  to  the  debt  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works.  There- 
fore, he  thought  the  Bill  stood  clear  of 
the  objection  which  was  taken  to  it 
under  the  Standing  Orders,  and  was 
properly  entitled  to  be  introduced  into 
the  House  as  a  Private  Bill.  Having  said 
so  much  in  justification  of  the  course  taken 
by  his  hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  (Sir  James 
M'Garel-Hogg)  in  introducing  the  Bill 
in  that  form,  he  felt  bound,  at  the  same 
time,  to  point  out  that  his  hon.  Friend 
could  not  object  to  the  Bill  being  treated 
as  part  of  a  public  question,  inasmuch  as 
the  Metropolitan  Board  themselves  had 
twice  endeavoured  to  deal  with  it  as  a 
Public  Bill.  It  was  not  open,  therefore, 
to  the  Metropolitan  Board  to  object  to 
any  course  tanen  by  the  House  in  re- 
ferring the  Bill  to  a  Hybrid  Committee, 
because  in  this  particular  instance  it 
happened  to  make  its  appearance  on  the 
Paper  in  the  shape  of  a  Private  Bill. 
He  did  not  wish  at  this  stage  of  the  Bill 
to  go  into  questions  pro  and  con  that 
were  likely  to  be  raised  before  a  Com- 
mittee upstairs.  The  House  would  pro- 
bably be  aware  that  the  main  issue  to 
be  tried  was  whether  the  incidence  of 
the  taxation  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
tecting the  river  banks  from  floods  was 
to  fall  mainly  upon  the  river  population, 
or  was  to  be  spread  over  the  larger  area 
of  the  Metropolis  generally  ?  That  was 
a  very  large  and  important  question,  and 
was  one  that  was  gone  into  oy  the  Com- 
mittee of  1877.  He  thought  the  Motion 
which  had  been  placed  on  the  Paper  by 
the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  South- 
wark  (Colonel  Beresford)  appeared  to 
be  well  calculated  to  meet  the  oifficulties 
of  the  case,  and,  with  the  permission  of 
the  House,  he  would  for  a  moment  call 
attention  to  it.  The  hon.  and  gallant 
Member  proposed  that  the  Bill  be  com- 
mitted 

'^To  a  Select  Committee  of  Eleven  Mem- 
bers ;  and  that  the  Report  of  the  Select  Com- 
mittee of  1877  be  referred  to  the  said -Com- 
mittee ;  that  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill 
be  referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  sach 
Petitioners   a*   pray    to   be  heard  by  them- 
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Bhoaldhaye  been  read  a  second  time, 
that  it  be  referred  to  a  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee of  the  House.  He  thought  it 
ought  to  be  referred  to  a  Committee 
which  was  not  simply  a  Private  Bill 
Committee,  but  a  Hybrid  Committee, 
■which  was  a  larger  Committee,  and  one 
nominated  partly  by  the    House  and 

gartly  by  the  Committee  of  Selection, 
uch  a  Committee  would  be  a  perfectly  im- 
partial Committee,  and  he  trusted  that 
the  right   hon.   Gentleman  the   Home 
Secretary  (Mr.  Assheton  Cross),  whom 
he  saw  in  his  place,  would  support  that 
proposition.    The  right  hon.  u^entleman 
nad  taken  great  interest  in  the  subject 
in  the  past ;  and  perhaps  it  might  not 
be  known  to  hon.  Members  of  the  House, 
who  did  not  follow  Metropolitan  ques- 
tions, that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  had 
over  and  over  again  corresponded  with 
the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works,  and 
pointed   out  the  obstinacy  of  a  small 
majority  of  the  Board  in  regard  to  this 
question.    If  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
supported  the  reference  of  the  Bill  to  a 
Hybrid  Committee  instead  of  to  a  Pri- 
vate Bill  Committee,  he  would  be  only 
following  out  the  course  which  he  had 
previously  taken   in  the    matter.     He 
had  not   succeeded  in    gathering  from 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  the 
Metropolitan  Board  (Sir  James  M'Garel- 
Hogg)  whether  he  intended  to  agree 
to  the  Motion  for  referring  the  BUI  to 
a  Hybrid  Committee   or  not.      If  his 
hon.  Friend  did,  then  he  (Sir  Charles 
W.  Dilke)  had  nothing  more  to    say. 
As  he  had  already  said,  he  should  not 
oppose  the  second  reading.    If,  on  the 
other  hand,  his  hon.  Friend  would  not 
agree  to  the  proposal  to  refer  the  Bill 
to  a  Hybrid  Committee,  but  persisted 
in  referring  it  to  a  Private  Bill  Com- 
mittee, then  he  (Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) 
would  state  briefly  why  he  had  thought 
it  wise  to  place  upon  the  Paper  a  Motion 
against  the  second  readinfi^  of  the  Bill, 
but  why  he  should  not  divide  the  House 
upon  that  Motion.    He  should  not  move 
the  rejection  of  the  Bill,  because  he  did 
not  wish  in  any  way  to  seem  to  prevent 
legislation.     On  the  other  hand,  he  did 
consider  that  it  would  be  useless  for  the 
House  to  pass  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  when 
they  knew  perfectly  well  that  the  great 
majority    of   impartial    witnesses  who 
looked  into  the  matter  two  years  ago 
came  strongly  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
Bill  ought  to  be  cast  in  a  wholly  dif-  I 
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ferent  form.    Then,  again,  it  mnst  be 
borne  in  mind  that  the  House  had  no 
security  whatever,  if  the  Committee  this 
year  took  the  same  view  as  that  which 
was  taken  by  the  Committee  two  years 
ago,  that  his  hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of 
the  Metropolitan  Board  would  not  im- 
mediately drop  the  Bill,  as  he  did  be- 
fore.   If  the  Committee  altered  the  Bill 
in  order  to  make  it  acceptable  to  the 
House,  then  he  feared  tnat  his  hon. 
Friend  would  drop  the  Bill,   and  the 
great   expense    the  different   localities 
would  have  been  put  to  in  opposing  the 
Bill  would  be  entirely  lost,  and  they 
would  have  to  come  before  Parliament 
again.    The  House  knew  very  well  that 
it  would  be  impossible  to  pass  any  Bill 
that  would  not   entail  a   considerable 
expense,  and  it  was  for  that  teason  he 
had  placed  a  Notice  against  the  Bill  upon 
the  Paper.    At  the  same  time,  he  felt 
that  if  he  divided  against  the  second 
reading  his  motives    mi^ht  be  misnn- 
dersto^.    Therefore,  whue  his  opinions 
remained  really  unchanged,  he  felt  that 
he  could  not  take  upon  himself  the  re- 
sponsibility of  dividing  against  the  Bill. 
He  might  add  that  he  had  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  whether  it  was  pos- 
sible for  the  House,  if  the  Bill  was 
altered    by   the    Committee,   and    the 
Committee  this  year  took  the  same  view 
of  the  matter  as  the  Committee  took  two 
years  ago — if  it  would  be  possible  for 
the  House  to  canr  on  the  Bill  in  the 
event  of  its  being  aropped  by  the  Board 
of  Works,  and  for  some  Member  of  the 
Committee  to  take  charge  of  it,  even  if 
the  hon.  Baronet  dropped  it.    One  of 
the  reasons  which  weighed  with   him 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke),  in  deciding  not 
to  divide  upon  the  second  reading,  was 
the  belief  tiiat  there  was  one  precedent 
fortius  course.     He  believed  it  would 
be  possible,  although  it  was  not  often 
done,  for  the  Chairman  of  the  Oom- 
mittee,  or  some  other  Member  of  it,  to 
go  on  with  the  Bill,  even  if  the  Metro- 
politan Board  retired  from  it.     If  he 
were  right,  as  he  believed  he  was,  in 
thinking  there  was  a  precedent  for  this 
course,  then,  whatever  his  views  were 
in  regard  to  the  BiH  as  it  stood,  he 
would   allow  it  to  be  read  a  second 
time,  in  the  hope  that  it  would  then  be 
referred  to  a  Hybrid  Committee. 

Mb.  BAIKES  observed,  that  as  the 
hon.  Baronet  the  Member  for  Ohelsea 
(Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke)  did  tiot  propose 
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of  Works.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  further.  He  entirely  agreed,  as 
far  as  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
was  concerned,  with  every  word  that 
had  fallen  from  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Baikes).  He  should 
like  to  add  one  word  more,  and  it  was 
this.  It  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
and  almost  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  that  the 
question  should  be  settled.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  health  of  the  people  in 
the  low-lying  districts  bordering  the 
Thames,  that  the  matter  should  oe  at 
once  taken  in  hand.  Therefore,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  fairly  understand  that 
if  the  Bill  was  considered  by  a  Hybrid 
Committee  upstairs,  and  they  came  to  a 
decision  upon  it,  whatever  that  decision 
might  be,  when  the  Committee  had 
arrived  at  a  decision,  the  House  would, 
at  all  events,  insist  on  the  Bill  being 
gone  on  with  and  passed  into  law.  With 
these  few  observations,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  (Colonel 
Beresford),  modified  as  suggested  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Baikes). 

Sir  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  as  it  appeared  probable  the  Bill 
would  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  he 
wished  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers appointed  upon  the  Committee 
would  have  no  interest  in  the  questions 
to  be  considered.  The  last  Committee 
appointed  in  1877  consisted  of  10  Mem- 
bers, and  five  of  them  had  a  direct  interest 
in  the  question  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  did  not  think  it  proper  that  a  ques- 
tion of  this  importance  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  largely  composed 
of  those  who  had  a  direct  interest  in  the 
question. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  intimated  that 
he  entirely  fell  in  with  the  views  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Raikes). 

SiK  JAMES  M'GAREL-HOaa 
thought  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  say  that,  having  brought  the  Bill  in, 
having  heard  the  views  expressed  by 
hon.  Members  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  and  being  very  unwilling 
on  all  occasions  to  take  up  unnecessary 
time  in  a  fruitless  discussion,  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  accept  the  suggestion 


of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
(Mr.  Raikes).  He  was  quite  ready  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  (Colonel 
Beresford)  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Hybrid 
Committee ;  but,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  hoped  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  would  not 
object  to  an  addition  to  the  Motion, 
requiring  that  all  Petitions  against  the 
Bill  should  be  presented  on  or  before 
the  6th  of  March.  He  believed  that  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southwark  was  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  an  Amendment  to  that  effect; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  convenience, 
as  well  as  of  importance,  that,  in  regard 
to  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  all  Petitions  against 
it  should  be  deposited  early.  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  those  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter  that  any  lengthened 
period  should  be  allowed  for  the  present- 
ation of  Petitions.  He  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  would  have  no  objection  to  this 
suggestion,  and  on  that  understanding 
he  would  propose  to  amend  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
**  Petitions"  in  the  fourth  line,  the 
words  ^'presented  against  the  Bill  be 
presented  before  the  6th  of  March."  If 
that  were  done,  he  should  be  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  Motion.  He  mi^ht  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  as  far  as  he  nad  any 
influence  as  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  he  would  take  care  and 
use  that  influence  to  insure  that,  what- 
ever decision  was  come  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee, should  be  thoroughly  and  entirely 
acquiesced  in.  He  would  certainly  do 
his  best  to  see  that  the  views  of  the 
Committee  were  carried  out,  because  he 
thought  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
the  terrible  calamities  which  resulted 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  was  glad 
that  the  hon.  G-entleman  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  objected  to  the  proposal  to 
curtail  the  period  allowed  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  Petitions  against  the  Bill. 
Ten  days  after  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  was  the  usual  time  allowed  to  any- 
one who  had  a  loan  standi  against  a 
Private  Bill  to  enter  an  opposition. 
Even  ten  days  was  a  very  short  time ; 
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selves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon 
their  Petitions  if  thoy  think  fit,  and  Counsel 
heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against  such  Peti- 
tioners. That  the  Committee  have  powers  to 
alter  and  modify  the  Bill  as  regards  the  inci- 
dence of  taxation  for  the  works  proposed  to  be 
authorised  by  the  Bill." 

Perhaps  it  would  not  be  out  of  place  to 
refer  the  House  to  the  instruotion  given 
to  the  Committee  of  1877.  That  Com- 
mittee consisted  also  of  1 1  Members,  six 
of  whom  were  nominated  by  the  House 
and  the  remainder  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection.  The  instruction  given  to 
them  was  that  they  should  have  power 
to  inquire  into  and  report  upon  the  most 
equitable  mode  of  charging  and  meeting 
the  expenses  to  be  incurred  tmder  the 
Bill.  It  would  be  seen,  therefore,  that 
the  Motion  about  to  be  proposed  by  the 
hon.  and  gallant  Member  for  Southwark 
(Colonel  Beresford)  would  have  practi- 
cally the  same  effect  as  the  instruction 
given  to  the  Committee  of  1877,  and  the 
Committee  to  whom  this  Bill  might  be 
referred  would  have  the  additional  ad- 
vantage of  being  enlightened  by  the 
Beport  of  that  Committee.  The  Com- 
mittee themselves  took  more  than  ordi- 
nary pains  in  investigating  the  question, 
and  arrived  at  a  clear  decision  in  regard 
to  it.  But  the  hon  and  gallant  Member 
for  Southwark  did  not,  he  (Mr.  Baikes) 
thought,  fully  grasp  the  importance  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  by  a  Hybrid 
Committee.  He  had  put  his  Besolution, 
perhaps  very  excusably,  from  a  want  *  of 
acquaintance  with  the  technical  Forms 
of  the  House,  in  a  shape  that  would 
imply  there  should  be  a  Public  Com- 
mittee. Now,  that  he  (Mr.  Baikes)  did 
not  think  would  be  a  desirable  course. 
They  all  knew  that  the  attendance  of 
hon.  Members  on  a  Public  Committee  was 
not  as  regular  as  that  which  was  secured 
on  a  Private  Bill  Committee,  and  it  was 
exceedingly  desirable  that  the  tribunal 
to  whom  this  Bill  was  to  be  referred 
should  be  one  that  should  sit  upon  it  as 
far  as  possible  de  die  in  diem.  They  might, 
he  thought,  expect  more  from  a  Hybrid 
Committee  than  from  an  ordinary  Select 
Committee.  Of  course,  hon.  Members 
were  aware  that,  in  appointing  a  Select 
Committee  on  an  occasion  of  this  sort, 
they  expected  the  Committee  more  to 
hear  evidence  than  to  enter  into  the 
general  question ;  and  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  appoint  Members  upon  the 
Committee  who  would  give  the  daily 
attendance  which  was  obtained  from  a 

Mr.  Raikee 


Committee  nominated  by  the  Oommittee 
of  Selection.  He  would,  therefore,  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  that  he  should  so  far  modify 
his  proposal,  when  it  came  before  the 
House,  as  to  make  his  reference  one  to 
a  Hybrid  Committee,  and  not  to  a  Select 
Committee.  He  ventured  to  think,  after 
the  statements  which  had  now  been 
made  to  the  House,  that  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  might, 
without  much  further  discuasion,  find 
himself  in  a  position  to  ag^ee  to  that 
Motion  ;  and  if  he  did,  it  should  be 
with  a  thorough  understanding  with  the 
Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  that,  if 
the  Bill  was  to  be  read  a  second  time 
and  then  referred  to  aHybrid Committee, 
in  the  event  of  the  Committee  coming 
to  a  decision  which  they  did  not  like,  the 
House  of  Commons  should  not  be  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  they  had  been 
treated  before  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
of  Works.  It  should  be  understood  that 
if  any  change  in  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  however  important,  was  arrived  at 
as  the  deliberate  condusion  of  the  Oom- 
mittee, it  should  be  accepted  by  the 
Metropolitan  Board.  The  House  would 
certainly  expect  that  that  course  would 
be  taken,  and  that  they  should  not  be 
called  upon  again  to  sanction  an  inquiry 
which  the  Aietropolitan  Board  would 
decline  to  accept.  He  hoped  the  Bill 
would  now  be  read  a  second  time,  so 
that  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  might  have  an  opportunity 
of   submitting    his  proposition  to  the 

House.       

Mb.  ASSHETON  CBOSS  was  anxious 
to  say  a  word  or  two,  as  his  name  had 
been  mentioned  by  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
Member  for  Chelsea  (Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke).  For  some  time  he  had  taken 
considerable  interest  in  this  question, 
and  he  thought  it  would  be  unwise  for 
the  House  to  reject  the  second  reading  of 
the  Bill.  The  matter  was  one  that  re- 
quired the  immediate  attention  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  but  after  the  Beport  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  1877,  he  did  not  think  they 
ought  to  read  the  Bill  a  second  time 
without  coming  to  a  clear  understanding 
that,  in  the  nrst  place,  it  should  be 
carefully  considered  by  a  Oommittee 
upstairs,  and,  in  his  opinion,  by  a  Hybrid 
Ciommittee  instead  of  an  ordinary  Private 
Bill  Committee,  and  that  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  the  Committee  should  be 
acquiesced  in  by  the  Metropolitan  Board 
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of  Works.  He  would  not  detain  the 
House  further.  He  entirely  agreed,  as 
far  as  the  formation  of  the  Committee 
was  concerned,  with  every  word  that 
had  fallen  from  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Baikes).  He  should 
like  to  add  one  word  more,  and  it  was 
this.  It  was  a  matter  of  vital  importance, 
and  almost  essential  to  the  well-being  of 
the  inhabitants  of  London,  that  the 
question  should  be  settled.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  for  the  protection 
of  the  life  and  heedth  of  the  people  in 
the  low-lying  districts  bordering  the 
Thames,  that  the  matter  should  be  at 
once  taken  in  hand.  Therefore,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  fairly  understand  that 
if  the  Bill  was  considered  by  a  Hybrid 
Committee  upstairs,  and  they  came  to  a 
decision  upon  it,  whatever  that  decision 
might  be,  when  the  Committee  had 
arrived  at  a  decision,  the  House  would, 
at  all  events,  insist  on  the  Bill  being 
gone  on  with  and  passed  into  law.  With 
these  few  observations,  he  trusted  that 
the  House  would  read  the  Bill  a  second 
time,  and  at  once  proceed  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  (Colonel 
Beresford),  modified  as  suggested  by 
his  hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways 
and  Means  (Mr.  Baikes). 

Sib  ALEXANDER  GORDON  said, 
that  as  it  appeared  probable  the  Bill 
would  be  referred  to  a  Committee,  he 
wished  to  express  a  hope  that  the  Mem- 
bers appointed  upon  the  Committee 
would  have  no  interest  in  the  questions 
to  be  considered.  The  last  Committee 
appointed  in  1877  consisted  of  10  Mem- 
bers, and  five  of  them  had  a  direct  interest 
in  the  question  in  one  way  or  the  other. 
He  did  not  think  it  proper  that  a  ques- 
tion of  this  importance  should  be  re- 
ferred to  a  Committee  largely  composed 
of  those  who  had  a  direct  mterest  in  the 
question. 

Colonel  BERESFORD  intimated  that 
he  entirely  fell  in  with  the  views  which 
had  been  expressed  by  the  Chairman  of 
Ways  and  Means  (Mr.  Raikes). 

Sib  JAMES  M*GAREL-HOaG 
thought  he  might,  perhaps,  be  allowed 
to  say  that,  having  brought  the  Bill  in, 
having  heard  the  views  expressed  by 
hon.  Members  who  had  taken  part  in 
the  debate,  and  being  very  unwilling 
on  all  occasions  to  take  up  unnecessary 
time  in  a  fruitless  discussion,  he  would 
be  very  happy  to  accept  the  suggestion 


of  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and  Means 
(Mr.  Raikes).  He  was  quite  ready  to 
accept  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  and 
gallant  Member  for  Southwark  (Colonel 
Beresford)  to  refer  the  Bill  to  a  Hybrid 
Committee ;  but,  under  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  he  hoped  the  Chair- 
man of  Ways  and  Means  would  not 
object  to  an  addition  to  the  Motion, 
requiring  that  all  Petitions  against  the 
Bill  should  be  presented  on  or  before 
the  6th  of  March.  He  believed  that  his 
hon.  and  gallant  Friend  the  Member  for 
Southwark  was  perfectly  willing  to 
accept  an  Amendment  to  that  effect; 
and  it  was  a  matter  of  great  convenience, 
as  well  as  of  importance,  that,  in  regard 
to  a  Bill  of  this  kind,  all  Petitions  against 
it  should  be  deposited  early.  It  would 
be  hardly  fair  to  those  who  took  a  great 
interest  in  the  matter  that  any  lengthened 
period  should  be  allowed  for  the  present- 
ation of  Petitions.  He  hoped  that  his 
hon.  Friend  the  Chairman  of  Ways  and 
Means  would  have  no  objection  to  this 
suggestion,  and  on  that  understanding 
he  would  propose  to  amend  the  Motion 
of  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark,  by  inserting  after  the  word 
*' Petitions"  in  the  fourth  line,  the 
words  ' '  presented  against  the  Bill  be 
presented  before  the  6th  of  March."  If 
that  were  done,  he  should  be  quite  ready 
to  accept  the  Motion.  He  might  add, 
in  conclusion,  that  as  far  as  he  nad  any 
influence  as  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board,  he  would  take  care  and 
use  that  influence  to  insure  that,  what- 
ever decision  was  come  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee, should  be  thoroughly  and  entirely 
acquiesced  in.  He  would  certainly  do 
his  best  to  see  that  the  views  of  the 
Committee  were  carried  out,  because  he 
thought  the  time  had  now  arrived  when 
something  should  be  done  to  prevent 
the  terrible  calamities  which  resulted 
from  the  overflowing  of  the  river. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA  was  glad 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  the  Chairman 
of  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works 
was  ready  to  come  to  an  understanding 
in  regard  to  the  decision  of  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  he  objected  to  the  proposal  to 
curtail  the  period  allowed  for  the  pre- 
sentation of  Petitions  against  the  Bill. 
Ten  days  after  the  second  reading  of  a 
Bill  was  the  usual  time  allowed  to  any- 
one who  had  a  looue  standi  against  a 
Private  Bill  to  enter  an  opposition. 
Even  ten  days  was  a  very  short  time ; 
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but  in  this  case  the  hon.  Baronet  wished 
to  shorten  it,  and  proposed  the  6th  of 
March — which  would  only  allow  six 
days,  one  of  them  being  a  Sunday.  He 
thought,  when  the  BiU  had  passed  a 
second  reading,  that  they  should  not 
encumber  it  with  any  such  proposition. 
He  would  expect  the  time  for  entering 
opposition  to  be  extended. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  moved— 

*'  That  the  Bill  bo  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  Eleven  Membon,  and  that  the 
Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877  be  re- 
ferred to  the  Boid  Committee : — That  all  Peti. 
tions  against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee, and  that  such  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be 
heard  by  thcmsolvos,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents, 
be  heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit, 
and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill  against 
Buoh  Petitioners: — ^That  the  Committee  have 
power  to  alter  and  modify  the  Bill  as  regards 
the  incidence  of  taxation  for  the  works  proposed 
to  be  authorized  by  the  Bill.'* 

He  had  no  objection  to  the  proposal  of 
his  hon.  Friend  (Sir  James  M'O-arel- 
Hogg),that  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill 
should  be  presented  on  or  before  the 
8th  of  March. 

Mr.  SPEAKEE  :  I  wish  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  that  when  a  Committee  of 
this  character  is  appointed  it  is  usual  to 
state  how  many  are  to  be  appointed  by 
the  House  and  how  many  by  the  Oom- 
mittee  of  Selection. 

Colonel  BEEESFOED  proposed  that 
six  should  be  appointed  by  the  House, 
and  five  by  the  Committee  of  Selec- 
tion. 

Sib  JAMES  M<QAEEL.HOaG  asked 
if  this  was  the  proper  time  to  move  his 
Amendment  ? 

Mb.  SPEAKEE :  It  will  come  after- 
wards. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select  Com- 
mittee of  Eleven  Members,  Six  to  be  appointed 
by  the  House,  and  Five  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection,  and  that  the  Keport  of  the  Select 
Committee  of  1877  be  referred  to  the  said  Com- 
mittee : — ^That  all  Petitions  against  the  Bill  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  such  Peti- 
tioners as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselves,  their 
Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Petitions, 
if  they  think  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  favour 
of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners: — That  the 
Committee  have  power  to  alter  and  modify  the 
Bill  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxation  for  the 
works  proposed  to  be  authorised  by  the  BilL" 

Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna 


Mb.  EAIKES  was  glad  that  the  hon. 
and  gallant  Member  for  Southwark  had 
adopted  the  suggestion  made  to  him  as  to 
making  the  Committee  a  Hybrid  Com- 
mittee, and  agreeing  that  six  Members 
should  be  nominated  by  the  House  and 
the  remaining  five  by  the  Committee  of 
Selection.  The  Chairman  of  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  had  pleaded 
for  a  somewhat  shorter  time  than  usaal 
for  Petitions  to  be  lodged  against  the 
Bill,  and  had  suggested  tne  6th  of 
March.  He  understood  that  tiiere 
would  be  no  objection  to  accept  the  8th 
of  March,  and  he  thought  that  would 
be  a  solution  of  the  difficulty  which  the 
House  would  accede  to.  It  gave  a  clear 
week  from  to-morrow  for  Petitions  to  be 
sent  in ;  and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that,  in  promotingthe  Bill,  the  Metro- 
politan Board  of  Works  were  acting  aa 
a  public  body  in  the  performance  of  a 
public  duty,  and  that  it  was  not  desirable 
to  give  esctended  facilities,  which  would 
only  result  in  adding  to  their  trouble 
and  expense.  It  was  desirable  that  a 
day  should  be  named  beyond  which 
Petitions  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
deposited,  and  he  did  not  think  that  the 
8th  of  March  would  be  either  too  late 
or  too  early  a  day.  He  thought  if  the 
hon.  Baronet  would  make  this  proposi- 
tion, the  hon.  and  gallant  Member  for 
Southwark  would  accede  to  it. 

SiK    JAMES     M'GAEEL  -  HOGG 
then  moved  his  Amendment. 

Amendment  proposed, 

In  line  6,  after  the  word  "  Bill,"  to  inaert  the 
words  **  presented  on  or  before  tiie  8th  day  of 
Maruh."— (5i>  Jame*  M^OareUHogg.) 

Question  proposed,  "That  those  words 
be  there  inserted." 

Colonel  BERESFOBD  expressed  his 
willingness  to  accept  the  Amendment. 

Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Main  Question,  as  amended,  put. 

Ordered,  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a 
Select  Committee  of  Eleven  Members,  Six  to  be 
appointed  by  the  House  and  Five  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Selection,  and  that  the  Report  of  the 
Select  Committee  of  1877  be  referred  to  the  said 
Committee : — That  all  Petitions  against  the  BiU 
presented  on  or  bof  ore  the  8th  day  of  March  be 
referred  to  the  Committee,  and  that  such  Peti- 
tioners as  pray  to  be  heard  by  themselyea,  their 
Counsel,  or  Agents,  be  heard  upon  their  Peti- 
tions, if  they  tiiink  fit,  and  Counsel  heard  in  fa- 
vour of  the  Bill  against  such  Petitioners : — That 
the  Committee  have  power  to  alter  and  modify 
the  Bill  as  regards  the  inddence  of  taxation  for 
the  works  proposed  to  be  authorised  by  the  IBSSL 
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QUESTION. 


REPRESENTATION  OF  THE  CITY— 


Mr.  FEENCH  asked  the  Chief  Secre- 

THE  FANMAKERS  COMPANY.  ^^  f^^  j^^j^nd,  If  he  can  inform  the 

QUESTION.  House  when  the  Report  of  the  Poor 
Ma.  W.  H.  JAMES  asked  the  Secre-  ^^^^  and  Lunacy  Commissioners  (Ire- 
tary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department,  }and),  presented  on  the  14th  February, 
Whether  his  attention  hasbeen  called  to  j^  hkely  to  be  in  the  hands  of  Mem- 
theproceedingsof  the  Court  of  Aldermen  oers?  ^  ^,^„^„_^  „.  .,,  . 
on  the  18th  instant,  when  that  Court  Mr.  J.  LOWTHER  :  Sir,  with  regard 
authorised  the  sale  through  the  Fan-  ^o  the  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  and 
makers'  Company  to  one  hundred  and  Lunacy  Commissioners,  I  find  that  it  is  a 
forty  persons  the  right  for  life  to  vote  ^^^?^7  ^ooument,  and  though  a  copy 
for  the  representation  of  the  City  of  ?f  it  is,  I  understand,  available  for  re- 
London  at  the  price  of  £15  for  each  ference,  some  days  will  elapse- perhaps 
such  right  to  vote ;  and,  whether,  con-  \  fortnight-.before  it  can  be  generally 
Bidering  that  the  number  of  residents  circulated ;  but  the  utmost  despatch  will 
within  the  City  has  of  late  years  largely  o®  observed  in  getting  it  ready, 
diminished,  and  that  the  number  of 
liverymen    already  amounts    to    6,720  ^^^^  afrICA-THE  ZULU  WAR- 

^rr^e'of  The  ^t^^^^^^^^^  -^-THER  DESPATCHES.  -  aUESTION. 
purposes  ?  The  Marquess  of  HARTINGTON  : 
Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS  :  Sir,  I  am  Perhaps  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
told  that  in  1 809  the  Fanmakers'  Com-  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  will 
pany  petitioned  the  Court  of  Aldermen  be  able  to  state  to  the  House,  Whether 
to  be  created  a  livery  company,  and  the  Government  have  received  any  fur- 
after  consideration  that  petition  was  ther  telegrams  from  Madeira  in  addi- 
granted,  and  it  was  then  provided  that  tion  to  that  which  has  been  published 
the  number  of  the  livery  should  not  ex-  as  having  been  addressed  to  the  War 
ceed  60,  and  that  the  fine  for  admission  Office  ? 

was  to  be  £15  a-piece.  The  Fanmakers'  Sir  MICHAEL  HICKS  -  BEACH  : 
Company,  I  am  told,  have  recently  ex-  Sir,  the  only  further  telegram  I  have 
hibited  great  activity  in  connection  with  received  is  one  from  Sir  Henry  Bulwer, 
the  **  mystery  of  fanmaking ;  "  and  it  be-  giving  the  names  of  officers  and  men  of 
came  necessary,  in  consequence  of  the  the  Colonijd  and  European  Forces  ascer- 
number  of  applications  for  admission,  tained  to  have  been  MUed  at  Isandula. 
either  to  refuse  applicants  or  to  apply  It  contains  58  names.  The  only  com- 
to  the  Court  of  Aldermen,  according  to  missioned  officers  named  in  it  are  Lieu- 
the  ancient  custom,  to  increase  the  num-  tenant  Scott,  Quartermaster  London, 
ber  of  the  livery.  This  application  was  Quartermaster-Sergeant  Bullock,  Cap- 
made  by  a  memorial  to  tne  Court  of  tain  Wrottlesly,  Captain  Bradstreet,  and 
Aldermen,  and  they  agreed  that  the  Quartermaster  Hitchcock,  of  the  New- 
number  of  the  livery  should  be  increased  castle  Mounted  Rifles.  I  will  take  care 
to  200 — that  is,  an  increase  of  140.  I  that  the  full  list  shall  at  once  be  pub- 
suppose  they  were  within  their  right  in  lished  in  the  newspapers, 
doing  that,  and  I  am  told  there  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  this  was  done  for 

Eolitical  purposes.    Further  than  that  I  ORDERS    OF  THE  LA  Y. 
ave  no  answer  to  make.  ^_^ 
Mr.  W.  H.  JAMES  pointed  out  that  -—clo- 
the right  hon.  Gentleman  had  not  said  SUPPLY.— COMMITTEE, 
whether  he  intended  to  take  any  steps  ^^^  Committee  read, 
m  tbe  matter. 

Mr.  ASSHETON  CROSS :  Sir,  I  said  Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

that  further  than  that  I  have  no  answer  *'  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 

to  give.  Chair." 
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INDIAN  FINANCE— THE  GOVERNMENT 
OF  INDIA  ACT,  1868. 

MOTION   FOB   A   SELECT   COMMITTEE. 

Me.  FAWCETT,  in  rising  to  call  at- 
tention to  the  inadequate  control  now 
exercised  over  the  expenditure  of  the 
Beyenues  of  India,  and  to  move — 

"  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of 
'  The  Government  of  India  Act,  1868,'  and  the 
other  Acts  amending  the  same ;  " 

said,  that  so  far  as  he  was  concerned, 
he  believed  that  what  he  was  about  to 
say  might  just  as  well  be  spoken  by  any 
hon.  Member  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  as  by  one  who  sat  on  the  Liberal 
Benches.  He  rejoiced,  too,  that  his 
Motion  was  to  be  seconded  by  one  who 
held  a  high  position  on  the  other  side 
of  the  House.  He  referred  to  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  North  Warwick- 
shire (Mr.  Newdegate),  who  was  the 
only  survivor  on  the  other  side  of 
the  House  of  that  famous  Committee 
which  sat  in  1853  on  the  afiPairs  of  the 
Government  of  India,  and  of  which  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Baring  was  the  Chair- 
man. On  his  own  side  of  the  House, 
the  only  survivors  of  that  Committee 
were  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Member  for  Greenwich  (Mr.  Gladstone), 
and  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Mem- 
ber for  the  University  of  London  (Mr. 
Lowe).  In  order  to  justify  the  Motion 
which  he  had  placed  on  the  Paper,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  show,  in  the  first 
place,  that  the  financial  condition  of 
India  at  the  present  moment  was  not 
satisfactory,  and  that  this  was  due  to 
inadequate  control ;  and  then  to  prove 
that  such  an  inquiry  as  he  suggested 
was  likely  to  bring  about  the  desired 
result.  During  the  last  few  years  a 
great  change  had  come  over  the  feeling 
in  this  country  with  which  questions  re- 
lating to  India  were  regarded.  Opi- 
nions which  were  now  generally  ac- 
cepted were  five  years  ago  regarded  as 
simply  the  unreasoning  conclusions  of 
a  pessimist.  The  cardinal  propositions 
which  he  had  to  submit  to  the  House 
he  would  range  under  six  heads.  He 
should  show,  in  the  first  place,  that  the 
net  Bevenue,  or  the  real  available  Beve- 
nue,  of  India  was  less  than  £38,000,000  ; 
secondly,  that  the  Expenditure  of  that 
country  was  increasing  more  rapidly  than 
its  Bevenue ;  thirdly,  that  the  ordinary 


Bevenue  was  only  barely  sufficient  to 
meet  the  ordinary  Expenditure,  and 
that,  therefore,  nothing  was  left  to  meet 
the  contingencies  of  war  or  of  famine ; 
fourthly,  that  all  available  sources  of 
taxation  were  nearly  exhausted,  and 
that,  therefore,  additional  expenditure 
had  to  be  met  by  increased  borrowing ; 
that  was  also  the  case  with  the  money 
spent  on  Public  Works,  and  the  result 
was  that  the  Debt  of  the  country  had 
steadily  and  rapidly  increased,  having 
doubled  within  the  last  20  years ;  fifthly, 
that  the  Military  Expenditure  of  the  coun- 
try was  enormous,  and  had  rapidly  in- 
creased since  the  amalgamation  of  thetwo 
Armies,  until  they  were  met  by  the  alarm- 
ing fact  that  it  absorbed  about  45  per  cent 
of  the  entire  net  Bevenue ;  and,  sixthly, 
that  there  was  an  increasing  charge 
upon  the  Bevenue  arising  out  of  the  loss 
by  exchange,  which  was  perpetuaUy 
being  aggravated  by  the  increase  in  the 
Home  Charges,  which  diminished  the 
demand  for  silver  in  the  East.  These  six 
propositions,  he  submitted,  correctly  de- 
scribed the  financial  position  of  India 
at  the  present  moment.  If  the  accuracy 
of  any  one  of  these  propositions  was  dis- 
puted, he  would  refer  to  a  fact  stated  in 
an  announcement  which  was  lately  made 
by  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer. 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  had  stated 
that  a  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  India,  with- 
out interest,  would  be  proposed  in  aid  of 
the  expenses  of  the  war  in  Afghanistan. 
Now,  if  India  was  not  legally  respon- 
sible for  the  expenses  of  that  war,  she 
ought  not  to  be  made  to  pay  them  ;  and 
if  she  was  so  responsible,  as  the  Go- 
vernment said  she  was,  then  would  not 
the  proposal  of  such  a  loan,  without  in- 
terest, to  India,  be  little  less  than  a  pro- 
clamation of  the  insolvency  of  the  fi- 
nances of  that  country.  The  Expendi- 
ture in  India  had  been  steadily  increas- 
ing, and  the  control  over  the  Expendi- 
ture was  inadequate.  If  it  was  the  fact 
that  the  financial  condition  of  India  was 
capable  of  no  improvement,  it  simply 
showed  that  they  could  not  financifuly 
flfovem  India;  that  there  was  nothing 
before  them  but  bankruptcy ;  and  that 
the  sooner  they  wound  up  the  concern 
the  better.  But,  for  his  own  part,  he 
took  no  such  despairing  view  of  the  out- 
look. He  believed  it  was  possible  for 
the  House  to  secure  a  wiser  and  better 
administration  of  the  finances  of  India, 
which  would  cause  her  resooroes  to  be 
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more  rapidly  developed,  and  place  the 
finances  on  a  secure  and  sound  basis. 
When,  some  23  years  ago,  it  was  pro- 

fosed  to  transfer  the  government  of 
ndia  from  the  Company  to  the  Crown, 
there  was  a  certain  enthusiasm  of  public 
opinion  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of 
the  Company;  and,  as  was  so  often 
the  case,  they  rushed  precipitately 
to  a  conclusion.  The  merits  of  the 
Company  were  ignored,  and  its  defects 
prominently  brought  forward.  It  was 
forffotten  that  the  Company  provided 
real  and  efficient  guarantees  for  econo- 
mical administration,  and  that  the  safe- 
guards which  were  to  be  substituted  for 
them  were  likely  to  prove,  as  they  had 

S roved,  comparatively  inefficient.  A 
istinguished  and  experienced  authority, 
who  had  served  in  India  in  the  day  of 
the  Company,  and  also  after  the  transfer 
— Sir  Charles  Trevelyan  —  comparing 
the  government  of  India  under  the  Com- 
pany with  its  government  tmder  the 
Crown,  said  that  the  financial  adminis- 
tration under  the  former  was  ''frugal, 
independent,  and  resistant  to  exacting 
external  pressure ; "  whereas,  under  the 
latter,  it  had  been  profuse  and  squeez- 
able. The  old  East  India  Company  was 
one  of  the  most  powerful  Corporations  in 
the  world .  Its  influence  was  felt  in  every 
county  and  every  borough  in  England. 
It  had  great  influence  in  this  House, 
and  associated  with  it  was  a  body  having 
a  direct  personal  interest  in  the  econo- 
mical administration  of  the  finances  of 
India.  If  any  charge  was  thrown  im- 
properly on  India,  the  old  Directors  in 
this  House,  and  the  powerful  proprietary 
out-of-doors,  would  offer  an  effectual  op- 
position to  such  a  proceeding.  The  re- 
sult of  that  system  was  that  the  ad- 
ministration was  frugal.  The  only  con- 
tention was  whether  that  frugality  had 
not  been  carried  to  the  length  of  parsi- 
mony. It  would  be  well  for  India  if 
there  were  a  little  of  that  frugality  or 
parsimony  now.  When  the  Company 
was  abolished,  both  political  Parties  felt 
it  necessary,  if  possible,  to  impose  some 
financial  check  on  the  Secretary  of  State 
similar  to  that  which  had  been  imposed 
by  the  Court  of  Directors  on  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Board  of  Control.  The 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  was 
accordingly  constituted,  because  it  was 
felt  if  the  Secretary  of  State  was  to  act 
alone,  and  being  simply  a  Member  of 
the  English  Government,  that  the  finan- 


cial interests  of  India  would  be  per- 
petually sacrificed  to  the  exigencies  of 
English   political    life.      The    greatest 
possible  pains  were  taken,  therefore,  to 
give  authority  and  power  to  the  Council. 
Its  members  were  at  first  appointed  for 
life,  and  held  their  offices  on  the  same 
tenure  as  those  of  the  English  Judges. 
That  they  might  be  cut  off  from  politi- 
cal influence,  they  were  not  permitted  to 
sit  in  this  House.     In  1 869,  nowever,  an 
Act  was  passed  essentially  changing  the 
position  of  the  Council.     No  longer  were 
the  offices  of  its  members  to  be  per- 
manent.    They  were  to  be    appointed 
by  the  Secretary  of  State  ;   but  they 
were  only  to  hold  their  offices  for  10 
years,  and  at  the  end  of  that  term  they 
were  to  be  re-appointed  by  the  Secretary 
of  State  if  he  so  willed  it.     It  was  ob- 
vious how  important  was  the  change 
which  was  thus  introduced.     If  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Council  was  simply  to  advise 
the  Secretary  of  State,  there  might  be 
good  reason  for  providing  for  the  fre- 
quent flow  of  promotion;    but  if   the 
object  of   the  Council  was  to   exercise 
financicd  control  over  the  Secretary  of 
State,  it  was  of  the  first  importance  that 
they  should  be  made  as  independent  as 
possible,  and  no  placed  that  they  need 
not  care  whether  they  pleased  or  dis- 
pleased   the   Secretary    of   State,   pro-- 
vided    they    did    their     duty.       Now, 
nothing  was  further   from    his    inten- 
tion than  to  bring  any  charge  against 
the  members  of  the  Indian  Council.     It 
was  impossible,  without  further  inquiry, 
for  any  fair-minded  man  to  arrive  at  a 
conclusion  whether  the  inadequacy  of 
the  financicd  control  lately  exercised  was 
due  to  the  Council  not  having  sufficient 
power,  or  to  its  members  not  making 
sufficient  use  of  the  power  intrusted  to 
them.     The  Council  had  no  power  of 
initiation.     They  could  not  bring  for- 
ward any  motion  on  which  they  wished 
to  express  an  opinion,  or  raise  any  dis- 
cussion on  any  subject  on  which  they 
desired  to  offer  advice.  All  they  could  do 
was  to  express  their  opinion  on  subjects 
brought  under  their  notice  by  the  Se- 
cretary of  State.    Under  the  old  system, 
on  the  other  hand,  every  despatch  had 
to  be  submitted  to  the  Directors  of  the 
Company,   and  even   secret  despatches 
had  to  be  submitted  to  the  secret  com- 
mittee of  the  Directors,  consisting  of  the 
Chairman,    Deputy  Chairman,  and  the 
senior  Director  of  the  Company,  and, 
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aocording  to  the  oyidence  giyen  by  Lord 
Ellenborough  before  the  Committee  of 
1853,  the  secret  committee  of  Directors 
had  a  right  to  comment  on  those  de- 
spatches, and  their  comments  were 
brought  under  the  notice  of  the  Cabinet. 
Thus  there  was  a  most  important  check 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State.  At  the 
present  time,  there  was  no  power  of  re- 
monstrance on  the  part  of  the  Council ; 
it  was  left  solely  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  to  determine  what  subjects  should, 
or  should  not,  be  considered  in  the 
secret  department.  The  second  great 
point  of  difference  between  the  new  and 
old  system  was  this.  If,  at  the  present 
time,  a  charge  were  thrown  illegally  on 
the  Beyenues  of  India,  there  was  no  one 
possessing  a  legal  status  to  resist  the 
charge ;  whereas,  in  the  days  of  the 
Company,  the  Directors  had  a  legal 
status  in  the  Queen's  Bench,  so  that  the 
matter  could  be  tried,  as  a  question  of 
strict  law,  by  the  highest  Court  in  the 
Kealm.  The  third  point  of  difference 
was,  that  if  a  Bill  were  brought  forward 
in  that  House  affecting  India,  there  was 
now  no  security  that  it  would  be  submitted 
to  or  ever  considered  by  the  Council,  or 
by  any  independent  body  connected  with 
India.  Former]^,  not  only  could  the 
members  of  the  Company  who  sat  in  that 
House  wateh  the  progress  of  Bills,  but 
the  Company,  the  Court  of  Proprietors,  or 
the  Directors  could  be  heard  at  the  Bar 
of  the  House  in  opposition  to  any  mea- 
sure they  disapproved.  At  the  present 
time,  the  Council  was  deprived  of  all 
powers  of  controlling  subjects  of  policy ; 
but,  under  the  old  ri^ime,  such  was  the 
power  of  the  directors  in  such  matters 
that,  in  one  memorable  instancOi  the 
Court  of  Directors  recalled  a  Goyemor 
General  because  they  objected  to  his 
policy.  Further,  if  any  charge  were 
improperly  thrown  on  tike  Beyenues  of 
India,  it  was  uncertain  whether  the 
Council  would  resist  it,  and,  if  they  did 
so,  they  would  have  no  means  of  bring- 
ing the  influence  of  public  opinion  to  bear 
on  behalf  of  India;  but  formerly  the 
Directors  of  the  Company  could  secure 
a  public  discussion  through  the  Court  of 
Proprietors,  and  the  people  who  were 
interested  had  then  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  the  rescue;  but  under  the 
new  system  all  such  means  of  control 
had  passed  away.  This  description  of 
the  differences  between  the  old  and  the 
present  systems  of  goyeming  India  was 

Jfr.  Fawcett 


sufficient  to  show  how  weak  were  the 
existing  guarantees  for  economy  and 
good  administration,  as  compared  with 
Uiose  which  existed  before  tne  govern- 
ment of  India  was  transferred  to  the 
Crown.  As  to  the  inadequacy  of  the 
financial  control,  he  was  prepared  to 
bring  forward  certain  specific  facta  in 
illustration  of  that,  which,  he  thought, 
could  not  be  gainsaid.  Some  years  ag^, 
a  table  was  issued  from  the  Department 
of  the  Controller  of  the  Finances  of 
India,  showing  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion under  t£e  old  and  the  present 
systems.  In  1856,  two  years  before  the 
abolition  of  the  Company,  the  cost  of 
administering  India  —  excluding  the 
Army  and  Public  Works  Expenditure — 
was  £14,900,000.  In  15  years  £rom 
that  time  the  cost  had  advanced  to 
£23,200,000,  or,  in  other  words,  there 
had  been  an  increase  of  more  than  60 
per  cent.  This  increase  had  continued 
up  to  the  present  time.  The  cost  of 
stationery  and  printing  in  1856  was 
£120,000;  in  1870-71  it  was  £230,000; 
and  in  1876-7,  it  was  £440,000,  being 
an  increase  of  nearly  400  per  cent.  The 
cost  of  the  Medical  Service  in  1856  was 
£170,000  ;  in  1870-71  it  was  £520,000  ; 
and  in  1876-7  it  was  £590,000.  The 
chargeforinterestin  1856  was£2,200,000; 
in  1870-71  it  was  £3,200,000;  and  in 
1876-7  it  was  £4,400,000.  He  believed 
it  could  be  shown  that  no  inconsiderable 
portion  of  this  remarkable  increase  in 
all  the  items  of  administration  was  due 
to  extravagance ;  but,  assuming  that  not 
a  shilling  of  the  money  had  been  wasted, 
the  matter  was  not  less  serious,  for  they 
were  distinctly  living  beyond  their  in- 
come, and  so  long  as  they  continued 
doing  so  their  embarrassment  must  in- 
crease, till  their  position  in  India  would 
become  one  of  hopeless  insolvency.  He 
wished  now  to  direct  attention  to  the 
exact  nature  of  the  financial  control 
which  had  been  exercised  during  the 
period  to  which  he  had  referred,  when 
the  cost  of  administration,  excluding 
Army  and  Public  Works  Expenditure, 
had  increased  by  60  per  cent.  They 
were  told  that  the  Council  was  to  exer- 
cise a  supreme  financial  control.  Offi- 
cial Betums  in  the  Appendix  to  a 
Blue  Book  enabled  him  to  give  the 
House  a  considerable  amount  of  infor- 
mation concerning  the  financial  control 
of  the  Council.  In  directing  attention 
to  these  facts,  he  desired  to  make  no 
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charge  whatever  against  the  Council,  for 
it  was  impossible  to  say  that  the  fact  of 
their  not  having  exercised  control  was 
not  due  to  defects  in  the  Act  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  administer. 
In  numerous  instances,  he  believed, 
it  would  be  found  that  it  was  of  little 
use  for  the  Council  to  resist  because 
items  of  expenditure  were  not  brought 
under  their  consideration  until  the  out- 
lay had  been  actually  incurred,  and  all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  sanction  the  ex- 
penditure after  the  money  had  been 
paid.  In  the  period  to  which  he  had 
referred,  the  work  of  dissent  was  done 
by  an  extremely  small  minority  of  the 
Council.  He  would  consider  some  of 
the  acts  of  extravagance  which  during 
that  period  were  sanctioned,  or  at  least 
unchallenged  by  dissent.  The  Elphin- 
stone  Land  Company,  whose  shares  were 
at  330  rupees,  the  Indian  Government 
bought  for  1,000  rupees  a-share.  The 
manager  of  that  Company  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  firm  of  Fleming,  Nicol  and 
Co.,  of  Glasgow  £ank>  notoriety,  and  if 
the  secret  history  of  the  purchase  ever 
became  known,  he  believed  extraordi- 
nary disclosures  would  be  made.  In  any 
case,  no  one  could  deny  that  £1,000,000 
of  the  money  of  the  Indian  people  was 
sacrificed  in  that  transaction.  The  Orissa 
Works,  which  could  not  be  sold  in  Lon- 
don for  £600,000,  were  purchased  for 
£1,000,000,  and  £70,000,  in  addition, 
was  distributed  among  the  officials  of 
the  Company  during  the  period  referred 
to.  £11,000,000  had  been  wasted  on 
barracks.  The  household  expenses  of  the 
Governor  of  Bombay  were  also  enor- 
mously increased,  and  it  would  be  easy  to 
cite  numerous  other  instances  of  reckless 
extravagance.  Since  the  Act  of  1 858  was 
passed  a  great  event,  so  far  as  India  was 
concerned,  had  happened.  This  event 
was  not  expected,  and  therefore  it  could 
not  be  provided  for  in  the  Act  of  1858. 
When  that  Act  was  passed  India  had  an 
Army  of  her  own,  and  she  controlled 
the  large  item  of  her  Military  Expendi- 
ture. Since  then  the  two  Armies  had 
been  amalgamated,  and  charge  after 
charge  and  change  after  change  had 
been  made  without  a  single  thought  being 
given  as  to  what  the  effect  on  India 
would  be,  and  without  the  Indian  autho- 
rities being  consulted.  For  instance, 
the  pay  of  the  English  soldier  had  been 
raised  2d,  a-day,  entailing  an  additional 
charge  of  £250,000   a-year  on  India. 


The  short-service  system  had  been  estab- 
lished, which,  although  it  might  be  a 
good  thing  for  England,  was  the  most 
costly  system  that  could  be  devised  for 
India.  But,  whether  for  good  or  ill, 
there  was  no  official  record  to  show  that 
a  single  person  connected  with  the  Go- 
vernment of  India  had  been  consulted 
before  these  changes  were  made.  All 
the  best  Indian  authorities  were  opposed 
to  short  service,  and  Lord  Canning,  who 
was  then  Viceroy,  protested  against  it. 
The  change,  however,  was  carried  out 
in  the  most  high-handed  manner.  The 
subject  was  never  even  mentioned  to  the 
Council  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  until  the  Secretary  came  down  and 
said — *'  Gentlemen,  it  is  no  use  protest- 
ing ;  your  protest  will  be  simply  waste 
paper.  The  matter  has  been  already 
decided  by  the  English  Cabinet.**  Yet 
this  change  had  thrown  a  charge  of 
£3,000,000  or  £4,000,000  a-year  on 
India,  and,  more  than  anything  else, 
had  led  to  her  financial  embarrassment. 
He  had  reserved  to  the  last  the  strongest 
possible  argument  which  he  could  ad- 
vance in  support  of  his  Resolution — 
namely,  that  the  Act  of  1858  and  the 
subsequent  Acts  relating  to  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  had  been  so  worded  that 
the  highest  Ministerial  and  legal  autho- 
rities differed  diametrically  as  to  the 
meaning  and  intent  of  the  Statutes.  The 
result  was  that  the  law  was  uncertain, 
that  to  a  great  extent  it  was  disregarded, 
and  that  u  was  concentrated  in  the  hands 
of  the  Secretary  of  State.  He  would 
prove  it  by  reference  to  a  remarkable 
debate  on  the  Bill  of  1869,  which  made 
the  tenure  of  office  by  the  Council  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  no  longer  permanent. 
When  the  Bill  was  passing  through  the 
House  of  Lords  there  was  a  most  re- 
markable debate ;  he  referred  to  it  for 
no  Party  purpose,  for  he  agreed  with 
the  opinions  then  expressed  by  Lord 
Cairns  and  Lord  Scdisbury,  and  disagreed 
with  those  expressed  on  the  other  side. 
Lord  Salisbury,  ex-Secretary  of  State, 
laid  down  this  doctrine  in  the  plainest 
manner — that  by  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  Act  of  1858  the  Council  of  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  had  been  intrusted  with 
supreme  control,  not  only  on  questions 
purely  of  expenditure,  but  upon  almost 
all  questions  of  policy,  because  there 
was  no  question  of  policy  which  did 
not  sooner  or  later  involve  the  question 
of  expense     Lord  Salisbury  compared 
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the  finanoial  oontrol  of  the  Council  with 
the  control  of  the  House  of  Commons 
oyer  the  Expenditure  of  England.  This 
interpretation  of  the  Act  of  1858  was 
endorsed  by  Lord  Cairns  and  Lord 
Chelmsford ;  but  Lord  Hatherley,  who 
was  then  Lord  Chancellor,  said  that  no 
Court  of  Law  would  for  a  moment  sup- 
port the  construction  put  upon  the  Act 
by  Lord  Cairns.  If  Lord  Chancellors 
and  ex-Lord  Chancellors,  Secretaries  of 
State  and  ex- Secretaries  of  State  dif- 
fered diametrically  as  to  the  meaning  of 
an  Act  by  which  250,000,000  of  people 
were  governed,  could  it  need  any  words 
to  show  that  inquiry  was  necessary  and 
that  the  time  had  come  when  the  Act  of 
1858  ought  to  be  put  upon  a  certain  and 
intelligible  basis  ?  Lord  Lyveden,  who 
was  President  of  the  Boaid  of  Control 
when  the  first  Lidian  Act  of  1858  was 
introduced,  said  that  the  Court  of  Direc- 
tors had  successfully  resisted  the  whole 
of  the  charge  for  the  Persian  War  being 
thrown  on  the  Itevenues  of  India,  and 
half  the  charge  was  thrown  on  England ; 
and  he  added  it  was  felt  at  the  time  that 
if  the  control  of  the  Board  of  Directors 
was  abolished  it  would  be  absolutely 
necessary  to  give  similar  oontrol  to  some 
other  body.      Therefore  this  Act  was 

Eassed.  But  he  believed  the  Council 
ad  not  been  so  much  as  consulted  as  to 
what  portion  of  the  expense  of  the 
Afghan  Campaign  should  be  borne  by 
India.  In  the  same  debate,  in  answer 
to  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  Lord  Cairns 
made  the  remarkable  declaration  that, 
even  if  Kussia  were  to  invade  Afghan- 
istan, the  consent  of  the  Council  must 
be  obtained  before  war  was  declared 
against  Kussia.  But  such  was  the  un- 
certainty of  the  law  that  Lord  Cairns 
was  a  Member  of  the  G-overnment  which 
1 0  years  later  invaded  Afghanistan,  and 
not  only  did  not  obtain  the  consent  of 
the  Council,  but,  as  they  knew  from  the 
Ministerial  answer  given  in  that  House, 
did  not  even  consult  it.  He  knew  that 
members  of  the  Council  were  as  anxious 
as  men  could  be  to  have  an  opportunity 
of  recording  their  opinions.  So  great 
was  the  uncertainty  of  the  law  that  the 
authority  and  control  of  the  Council 
were  being  gradually  frittered  away. 
He  knew  members  of  the  Council  who, 
if  this  Committee  were  granted,  would 
come  forward  and  boldly  say,  rather 
than  such  a  state  of  things  should  con- 
tinue, it  would  be  better  the  Council  of 
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the  Secretary  of  State  should  be  abo- 
lished.     If  they  wanted  to  get  at  the 
opinion  of  these  15  men  of  great  Indian 
experience,  as  in  November  last,  it  was 
felt  to  be  a  great  misfortune  that  the 
members  of  me  Council  could  not  be 
consulted.    They  could  only  learn  indi- 
rectly what  their  opinions  were.     The 
two  most  important  clauses  in  the  Act 
were  the  54th  and  55th,  which  declared 
that  if  India  engaged  in  war  the  fact 
must  be  announced  within  one  month  if 
Parliament  was  sitting,  and  within  three 
months  if  Parliament  was  not  sitting*, 
and  that  the  Eevenues  of  India  could 
not  be  employed  beyond  the  Frontiers 
of  India  without  the  consent  of  Parlia- 
ment;   but    scarcely  any  two  lawyers 
agreed  as  to  the  extent  to  which  these 
two  clauses  controlled  each  other.     The 
facts  he  had  brought  forward  showed 
that  the  Act  of  1858  urgently  needed 
amendment.    The  rule  in  matters  of  im- 
portance and  difficulty  was  that  legisla- 
tion should  be  preceded  by  inquiry.     In 
the  days  of  the  Company  the  Charter 
used  to  be  renewed  for  only  20  years, 
and  at  each  interval  there  was  an  in- 
quiry into  the  government  of   India. 
Among  the  many  labours  to  which  they 
could  look  back  with  pride  there  was 
nothing  they  could  refer  to  with  greater 
satisfaction  than  the  records  of  the  Com- 
mittees which  sat  on  the  Gk>vemment  of 
India  in  1808,  1832,  and  1853.    On  each 
of   these    Committees    there    sat  most 
eminent  men.     On  that  of  1808  Lord 
Castlereagh,    Mr.    Tiemey,    Mr.    Wil- 
berforce,  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington 
sat.     On  that  of  1 832  were  Mr.  Bobert 
Grant,  Mr.  Charles  Grant,  Sir  George 
Grey,  and  almost  every  man  of  emi- 
nence in  the  House.     On    the    Com- 
mittee of  1853  were  Mr.  Macaulay,  Mr. 
Cobden,  Mr.  Hume,  Lord  John  Hussell, 
Lord  Palmerston,  and  others  most  fami- 
liar  with  the  subject.    These  were  pre- 
cedents for  such  a  Committee  as  he  now 
asked  for.    But,  it  might  be  objected,  the 
time  was  unsuitable.   Why  ?  Because  it 
was  said  they  were  on  the  eve  of  a  Dis- 
solution.   But  the  most  important  of  the 
three  Committees  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred— that  of  1832 — sat  in  the  Session 
when  the  Keform  Bill  was  passed  and 
when  a  Dissolution  was  certain  in  the 
autumn.      That  Committee  took  most 
exhaustive  evidence  and  made  a  most 
memorable    and    able    Beport.      Why 
should  a  Committee  not  sit  in  1870? 
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Another  reason  why  there  should  be  no 
delay  with  regard  to  this  inquiry  was 
that  no  evidence  could  be  more  import- 
ant than  that  of  Lord  Lawrence,  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyan,  and  others  who  had 
filled  important  official  positions  both 
under  the  old  and  new  systems.  But 
Lord  Lawrence  was  advancing  in  years, 
and,  except  Lord  Northbrook,  he  was 
the  only  survivor  of  the  illustrious  men 
who  had  filled  the  office  of  Viceroy,  and 
was  the  only  Viceroy  who  had  held  an 
official  position  before  the  East  India 
Company  was  abolished,  and  the  loss  of 
his  views,  founded  on  his  vast  knowledge 
and  experience,  would  be  irreparable. 
No  dispassionate  person  would  deny 
that  the  financial  position  of  Lidia  at 
present  was  unsatisfactory ;  and  that  if 
things  were  permitted  to  go  on  a  finan- 
cial embarrassment  would  soon  arise 
which  would  not  only  put  a  severe  strain 
on  our  resources,  but  would  cause  taxa- 
tion to  be  imposed  on  the  people,  which 
they  would  regard  as  an  intolerable  bur- 
den, and  make  them  feel  that  the  rule  of 
England  was  the  reverse  of  a  blessing. 
In  bringing  this  Motion  forward  he  was 
not  actuated  by  any  Party  motive.  He 
believed  that  all  parties  alike  desired 
that  our  Indian  Empire  should  rest  on 
the  growing  contentment  of  the  people ; 
and  he  asked  the  House,  before  it  was 
too  late,  resolutely  to  set  to  work  to 
place  on  a  secure  and  more  economical 
oasis  the  finances  of  a  country  whose 
poverty  must  excite  their  commiseration, 
and  the  well-being  of  whose  people 
should  engage  their  anxious,  their  watch- 
ful, and  their  constant  care.  The  hon. 
Member  concluded  by  moving  the  !Ee- 
Bolution  of  which  he  had  given  Notice. 

Amendment  proposed. 

To  leave  out  from  tho  word  "  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  in  order  to  add  the  words 
*'  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire 
into  and  report  upon  the  operation  of  '  The  Go- 
vernment of  India  Act,  1868,'  and  the  other 
Acts  amending  the  same," — (Jfr.  Fawcett,) 

— instead  thereof. 

«  Question  proposed,  '*  That  the  words 
proposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Mb.  a.  mills  said,  he  believed  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
had  done  good  service  in  bringing  for- 
ward this  question,  but  doubted  whether 
this  was  a  seasonable  time  to  make  such 
an  inquiry  as  was  proposed.  There  were 
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two  or  three  clauses  of  the  Act  of  1858 
that  were  obviously  inconsistent.  He 
would  more  particularly  mention  the 
41st  and  the  27th  clauses.  The  former 
provided  that  there  should  be  no  actual 
expenditure  from  the  Bevenues  of  India 
without  the  control  of  the  Secretary  of 
State  in  Council,  and  that  no  appropria- 
tion of  any  such  Kevenues  should  be  mado 
without  a  majority  of  votes  in  the  Coun- 
cil; while  the  27th  clause  was  to  the 
effect  that  any  order  not  being  an  order 
for  which  a  majority  of  votes  was  neces- 
sary might,  after  the  commencement  of 
the  Act,  be  sent  by  the  Secretary  of 
State  without  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 
It  was  thus  competent  for  the  Secretary 
of  State — although  he  could  not,  without 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  order  so  in- 
significant a  charge  on  the  Hevenues  of 
India  as  the  cost  of  mending  an  arm- 
chair in  the  India  Office — on  his  own 
authority  to  send  a  despatch  which  might 
involve  India  in  a  costly  war  without  the 
slightest  possibility  of  any  control  being 
exercised  by  the  Council,  though  that, 
in  truth,  was  the  very  object  and  func- 
tion of  the  Council.  If  the  House  de- 
sired to  treat  the  matter  seriously  and 
wisely,  it  could  only  do  so  by  amending 
the  Act  of  1858.  That  would  have  to 
be  done  sooner  or  later;  though  he  could 
not  say  whether  or  not  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  was  the  best  way  of  ap- 
proaching the  subject.  With  regard  to 
another  point:  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  had  alluded  to  the  increased 
charge  thrown  on  the  Indian  Bevenue 
by  the  Amalgamation  Act  of  1860.  Pro- 
bably very  few  persons  realized  what 
that  increase  was ;  but  it  w£is  a  fact  that 
under  the  old  system,  before  the  Amal- 
gamation Act,  the  average  military 
charge  in  India  was  £12,000,000;  while 
the  average  since  the  passing  of  that 
Act  was  no  less  than  £16,000,000.  That 
sum  was  solely  for  the  ordinary  military 
charges,  and  not  for  such  exceptional 
expenses  as  those  consequent  on  an 
Afghan  War.  The  main  point  was, 
whether  it  was  possible  so  to  construct 
the  whole  government  of  India  as  to 
keep  the  power  and  responsibility  in  the 
hands  of  the  Secretary  of  State,  at  the 
same  time  investing  the  Council  with  a 
real  financial  control.  He  did  not  think 
that  would  be  impossible,  particularly 
as  the  Indian  Council  were  elected  on 
the  ground  of  their  knowledge  of  Indian 
finance,  and  as  the  exercise  of  their  dis* 
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cretion  in  time  past  had  proved  their 
capacity  for  power.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  had  described  the  Council 
as  tongue-tied,  and  unable  to  criticize 
the  Secretary  of  State.  That  was,  to 
some  extent,  an  exaggeration ;  but  the 
point  was,  not  that  members  of  the 
Council  could  not  express  their  opinions 
freely,  but  that  they  had  little  or  no  con- 
trolling power.  Sooner  or  later  some 
step  must  be  taken  in  amending  the  Act 
of  1858,  and,  in  his  (Mr.  Mill's)  opinion, 
the  sooner  the  better.  It  was  no  objec- 
tion to  immediate  action  to  talk  of  the 
present  House  as  a  moribund  Parlia- 
ment. To  that  phrase  he  strongly  ob- 
jected. But,  after  all,  if  their  political 
future  was  but  brief,  that  very  fact  ought 
all  the  more  to  stimulate  their  energies ; 
otherwise  it  might  be  argued  with  equal 
force  that  the  entire  Session  ought  to 
be  spent  in  idleness  and  inactivity. 

Mb.  grant  duff  agreed  with  a 
great  many,  though  by  no  means  with 
all,  the  observations  that  had  fallen 
from  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).  The  hon. 
Member  wished  to  persuade  the  House 
that  the  financial  control  now  exercised 
over  Indian  expenditure  was  inadequate, 
and  sought  a  remedy  in  the  appointment 
of  a  Select  Committee  to  consider  the 
working  of  the  Government  of  India  Act 
and  the  other  Acts  amending  the  same. 
After  listening  to  his  hon.  Friend's 
statement,  he  still  held  the  opinion  that 
among  the  many  and  great  evils  that 
alreai^  afflicted,  and  the  still  greater 
evils  that  threatened,  Indian  finance,  an 
inadequate  control  over  expenditure 
found  no  place.  If  an  elaborate  machi- 
nery of  control,  constantly  and  carefully 
worked  during  the  last  20  years,  could 
have  made  our  Indian  expenditure  a 
thing  agpreeable  to  contemplate,  we 
should  have  had  great  reason  to  be 
satisfied.  But  the  machinery  for  con- 
trolling Indian  expenditure  had  been,  at 
various  periods  of  our  history,  very  in- 
different ;  and  the  evils  that  were  wrought 
even  in  the  worst  times  by  a  defective  sys- 
tem of  control  were  as  nothing  compared 
to  the  ill  effects  of  errors  in  our  general 
policy.  If  the  state  of  the  finances  of 
India  were,  as  he  admitted  it  to  be,  a 
subject  for  imeasiness  and  alarm,  it  was 
the  result  of  grave  errors  in  recent 
policy,  not  of  any  defective  control.  It 
would  be  generally  admitted  that  an 
effective  financial  control  over  the  In- 
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dian  Executive  must  be  exercised  in 
England,  and  by  the  one  authority 
greater  than  tiie  Viceroy — ^namely,  the 
Secretary  of  State  and  his  Council. 
Some  persons  imagined  that  the  power 
of  the  Council  was  shadowy.  He  main- 
tained that  it  was  enormous,  and  would 
mention  one  fact.  He  could  speak  only 
of  what  had  occurred  under  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  Duke  of  Argyll ;  but, 
except  on  very  rare  occasions,  the  same 
procedure  had,  no  doubt,  been  followed 
by  all  Secretaries  of  State  for  India. 
While  the  Duke  of  Arcyll  was  at  the 
India  Office,  there  must  nave  been  some- 
thing over  100  questions  submitted  for 
the  decision  of  the  Indian  Council  every 
week.  He  was  there  for  more  than  ^ve 
years,  and  he  had  never  once  overruled 
his  Council,  so  that,  in  that  time,  they 
had  said  as  a  body  **  Yes  "  or  *'  No  "  to 
nearly  80,000  questions,  many  of  them 
of  the  greatest  possible  importance. 
Could  a  body  be  said  to  have  only  a 
shadowy  power  to  which  not  only  every 
question  directly  relating  to  any  appro- 
priation to  be  made,  or  any  grant  to  be 
given,  from  the  Revenues  of  India  was 
necessarily  submitted,  but  which,  in 
practice,  decided  upon  almost  every 
large  question  connected  with  India? 
He  said  upon  almost  every  question,  for 
there  were,  as  was  well  known,  certain 
reservations  made  in  the  legislation  which 
governed  the  powers  of  the  Council. 
There  were  some  people — not  very  many, 
he  believed — who  would  sweep  away 
these  reservations,  and  who  thought  that 
every  question  connected  with  India 
should  be  finally  decided  by  the  vote  of 
the  Indian  Cotmcil.  There  were  others 
who  thought  that  every  question  should 
be  submitted  to  it,  and  that  its  advice 
should  necessarily  be  taken  on  absolutely 
every  subject.  To  the  first  of  these  pro- 
positions he  would  be  entirely  opposed  ; 
against  the  second  he  should  nave  a 
good  deal  to  advance  if  this  were  the 
time  to  discuss  it.  He  would  only  now 
observe  that  the  question  resolved  itself 
into  this — ^Was  Parliament  to  be  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  Indian  as  of  all 
other  affairs,  or  was  it  not  ?  If  Parlia- 
ment was  not  to  remain  the  supreme 
arbiter,  he  did  not  know  that  this  high 
trust  could  be  in  better  hands  than  those 
of  the  Indian  Council,  consisting,  aa  it 
did,  of  the  picked  men  of  Indian  experi- 
ence. But  was  Parliament  prepared, 
on  the  advice  of  any  Committee,  how- 
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ever  composed,  to  abdicate  its  power 
into  the  hands  of  any  Council,  however 
able?  This  would  be  to  take  a  most 
momentous  step — to  eo  back  not  only 
upon  the  legiBlationof  1858,  but  on  that 
of  1784.  For,  although  before  1858 
there  was  what  was  called  a  double 
Government,  Parliament  had  been  the 
supreme  arbiter  of  Indian  afiPairs  for  two 
generations  and  a-half  before  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Directors  and  the 
Board  of  Control.  K  anyone  doubted 
this,  let  him  re-read  the  debates  which 
arose  in  the  Session  of  1858,  and  more 
especially  the  speech  of  his  right  hon. 
Friend  tiie  Member  for  the  University 
of  London  (Mr.  Lowe),  in  which  he 
narrated  his  experiences  of  the  so-called 
double  Government,  gained  as  Secretary 
to  the  Board  of  Control.  That  speech 
had  not  been  answered  by  any  debater, 
and  never  would  be  answered  either  by 
philosopher  or  by  historian.  He  had  heard 
out-of-doors  that  it  would  be  desirable 
to  amend  the  Government  of  India  Act 
in  the  sense  of  having  something  like 
the  old  Secret  Committee,  which  con- 
sisted of  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control  and  the  Chairman  and  Deputy 
Chairman  of  the  Court  of  Directors ;  but 
hon.  Members  who  had  examined  into 
the  question  must  have  found  that  the 
**  Secret  Committee"  was  simply  another 
name  for  the  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control;  and  he  should  be  much  sur- 
prised to  learn  that,  even  in  recent 
affairs  which  did  not  come  before  the 
Council,  individual  counsellors  had  not 
exercised  more  influence  than  was  ever 
exercised  by  the  "two  chairs"  in  the 
old  days  of  the  Company.  But  it  was 
said  the  Court  of  Directors  exercised  a 
very  real  power  in  that  they  were  able 
to  recall  the  Governor  General.  In  one 
case  in  all  history  the  Court  did  so ;  and 
in  that  particular  instance  he  should  be 
very  much  surprised  if  the  Governor 
General  was  not  recalled  with  the  good 
wishes  of  the  Ministry  of  the  day.  But 
should  not  the  Council  have  the  same 
power  ?  If  it  had,  you  would  have  this 
anomaly — a  Cabinet  irresponsible  to 
Parliament  would  have  the  power  of 
opposing  on  a  vital  matter  a  Cabinet 
responsible  to  Parliament,  and  the  very 
first  time  it  did  so  the  power  would  be 
taken  away.  The  Court  of  Directors 
had  represented  at  least  the  money  in- 
terests of  the  proprietors ;  whereas  the 
Jndian  Council  would  have  no  consti- 


tuency to  fall  back  on.  His  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett) 
always  looked  back  upon  the  rule  of  the 
Company  as  a  kind  of  golden  age.  But 
that  golden  age  was  about  as  sterling 
metal  as  other  golden  ages.  We  had 
not  yet  learned  to  govern  India  with 

Serfect  wisdom;  but  we  were  a  good 
eal  nearer  doing  so  than  we  had  been 
20  years  ago,  owing,  in  great  measure, 
to  the  continuous  action  of  enlightened 
English  opinion  exerted  through  Par- 
liament upon  the  great,  broad  ques- 
tions of  Indian  affairs.  He  spoke 
only  of  the  great  broad  questions,  for 
he  thought  that  all  that  interference 
with  details  which  some  persons  had 
tried  to  induce  the  House  to  engage  in 
had  been  either  mischievous  or  futile. 
Details  should  be  left  exclusively  to  the 
authorities  in  India,  to  the  Indian 
Council,  and  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 
He  wished  to  express  no  opinion  upon 
the  question  whether  it  would  or  would 
not  be  expedient  at  the  beginning  of  a 
new  Parliament  to  have  a  Committee 
selected  from  both  Houses,  and  on  which 
every  man  who  had  a  considerable  ac- 
quaintance with  Indian  affairs  should 
serve,  to  discuss  the  present  system  of 
Indian  government.  That  Committee, 
however,  if  it  was  to  do  any  good,  must 
be  presided  over  by  a  statesman  of  the 
greatest  authority.  He  also  expressed 
no  opinion  as  to  whether  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act  might  not  be  amended. 
He  thought  that  much  might  be  said 
for  a  short  declaratory  Act  to  settle  the 
question,  which  had  been  discussed  in 
'*  another  place  "  in  the  year  1869,  as  to 
what  the  statutory  powers  of  the  Coun- 
cil with  reference  to  finance  were  meant 
by  Parliament  to  be.  These  questions, 
however,  were  not  now  before  the  House. 
The  question  before  them  was  whether 
they  should  refer  to  a  Select  Committee 
of  that  House  alone,  at  a  moment  when 
they  had,  thanks  to  the  accidents  of 
Elections,  by  no  means  a  large  number 
of  men  of  Indian  experience  in  it,  and 
when  the  House,  even  if  it  lived  out  its 
days,  was  certainly  not  very  far  from  its 
end,  the  whole  constitution  of  Indian 
government,  on  the  ground  of  the  con- 
trol now  exercised  over  expenditure  not 
being  sufficient.  He  thought  that  the 
control  now  exercised  by  the  Council 
over  expenditure  was  sufficient.  This 
was  not  the  time,  and  a  Select  Commit- 
tee of  that  House  alone  was  not  the 
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way,  to  inquire  into  the  Qovemment  of 
India  Act,  and  he  must  accordingly  de- 
cline to  support  his  hon.  Friend  the 
Member  for  Hackney.  He  should  be 
very  sorry,  however,  if  anyone  were  to 
suppose  that  he  did  not  think  the  state 
of  Indian  finances  very  unsatisfactory, 
or  that  the  Ghovemment  of  India  Act 
was  susceptible  of  amendment.  The 
Indian  Ghovemment,  when  the  late  Gk>- 
vernment  handed  it  over  to  their  Succes- 
sors, was  in  the  position  of  a  great  land- 
owner who  was  somewhat  embarrassed, 
but  could  just  pay  his  way.  It  was  now 
in  the  position  of  a  great  landowner  who, 
having  had  a  succession  of  bad  years 
from  no  fault  of  his  own,  had  had  the 
folly  to  involve  himself  in  an  expensive 
lawsuit  with  a  neighbour,  the  least  un- 
satisfactory issue  of  which  would  be  the 
acquisition  of  an  estate  which  would  be 
a  damnosa  harsdttas  indeed,  requiring  an 
expenditure  upon  it  which  might  easily, 
in  a  few  years'  time,  lead  him  to  destruc- 
tion. 

Ma.  ONSLOW  said,  he  diflPered  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr, 
Fawcett)  with  respect  to  the  financial 
condition  of  the  old  East  India  Company, 
which  was  its  great  weakness ;  and  he 
had  been  surprised  to  hear  the  hon. 
Member  assert  that  economy  had  been 
one  of  the  strongest  points  of  that  Com- 
pany. The  foUoviug  figures  he  had 
carefully  tabulated  from  the  records  of 
the  House,  and  he  could  vouch  for  their 
accuracy.  From  the  years  1814  to  1860, 
inclusive,  there  had  only  been  surpfuses 
in  13  years,  amounting  together  to 
£8,895,000,  while  there  had  been  defi- 
cits in  the  remaining  33  years  amounting 
to  £72,200,000— that  was,  an  average 
surplus  for  13  years  of  £684,200,  and  an 
average  deficit  for  33year8  of  £5,640,000. 
Between  1800  and  1859  the  Debt  had 
been  increased  in  44  years,  while  it  had 
been  diminished  in  15  years  only ;  so 
that,  up  to  that  time,  we  had  in  the 
agfi^egate  a  huge  deficit,  and  a  substan- 
tial accretion  of  Debt.  When  Mr.  Wilson 
went  out  to  India,  in  1 859,  there  had  been 
a  deficit  for  four  years,  amounting  to 
£37,000,000.  And  alT  this  was  under 
the  old  East  India  Company.  Thus  it 
was  clear  that  during  the  rule  of  that 
Company  there  were  far  larger  deficits 
than  since  the  Crown  had  taken  the 
affairs  of  India  under  its  direct  control. 
Now,  he  would  be  the  last  person  to 
blame  too  much  the  acts  of  the  old  East . 
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India  Company ;  but,  still,  the  figures 
adduced  would,  he  thought,  show  that 
however  much  there  might  have  been  a 
desire  for  economy,  still  the  East  India 
Company  were  not  successful  in  the 
administration  of  the  finances  of  India. 
It  had  been  truly  remarked  that  the 
finance  of  India  was  a  matter  of  sur- 
prise, because  the  chief  part  of  the  Be- 
venue  was  derived  from  opium,  and  it 
was  never  known  whether  the  Estimate 
would  in  any  year  be  realized  or  exceeded ; 
while  at  any  time  numerous  little  wars, 
or  panics,  or  famines,  or  even  cyclones, 
might  overthrow  the  best  calculations. 
In  these  circumstances,  he  could  not 
see  how  the  appointment  of  a  Committee 
of  that  House  could  prevent  the  finance 
of  India  being  a  matter  of  surprise.  It 
was  impossible  all  at  once  to  Americanize 
Indian  institutions,  which  must  be  dealt 
with  tentatively  and  gradually.  He  be- 
lieved that  the  waste  of  money  in  India 
was  not  owing  to  the  extravagance  of 
Viceroys  or  of  their  Councils,  but  to  the 
pressure  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
Secretary  of  State  by  hon.  Members  in 
that  House,  who  compelled  him  to  force 
the  Viceroys  to  spend  money  on  objects 
which  the  latter  were  aware  would  be  of  no 
practical  use,  or,  at  all  events,  not  so  use- 
ful as  many  other  projects.  Taking  the 
case  of  the  building  of  the  barracks  in 
India :  every  hon.  Member  in  that  House 
respectedMiss  Nighting&le,  who  had  done 
so  much  good  for  our  soldiers ;  but  that 
lady,  having  gone  out  to  India  and  seen 
the  condition  of  the  barracks  there,  had 
put  such  pressure  upon  that  House,  and 
upon  the  Secretary  of  State,  that  no  less 
than  £12,000,000  had  been  spent  upon 
the  erection  of  new  barracks  there  which 
were  practically  of  very  little  use,  and, 
therefore,  that  money  might  be  said  to 
have  been  thrown  away  in  pursuit  of 
this  philanthropic  object.  He  did  not 
see  how  the  Viceroy  could  have  resisted 
the  pressure  that  was  then  brought  to 
bear  upon  him,  though,  backed  by  his 
Council,  he  should  have  refused  to  con- 
sent to  this  extravagant  expenditure.  It 
must,  however,  be  remembered  that  that 
extravagance  originated,  not  in  India, 
but  at  home.  It  was  also  owing  to 
pressure  at  home  that  so  many  miUions 
more  than  were  necessary  were  spent  in 
relief  of  the  Famine  in  1874.  It  was 
impossible  for  any  Committee  sitting 
even  three  days  a- week  to  frame  an 
adequate  Beport  upon  this  subject  in 
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the  course  of  a  single  Session.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  said  that  their  i^eat 
object  should  be  the  contentment  of  the 
people  of  India ;  but  he  met  that  state- 
ment by  asserting  that  the  people  of 
India  were  far  more  contented  now  than 
they  were  under  the  rule  of  the  old  East 
India  Company.  The  hon.  Member  had 
further  objected  to  the  members  of  the 
Council  being  appointed  for  10  years 
only ;  but  that  was  far  better  than  the 
old  system,  under  which  many  mem- 
bers scarcely  did  anything  in  return 
for  the  large  salaries  they  received, 
owing  to  physical  incapacity.  He  could 
assure  the  hon.  Member  that  hon.  Mem- 
bers on  that  side  of  the  House  took 
quite  as  deep  an  interest  in  the  welfare 
of  India  as  he  did ;  and  he  trusted  that 
in  discussing  this  question  Party  feelings 
would  not  be  allowed  to  interfere.  On 
these  grounds,  he  submitted  that  no 
practical  good  would  result  from  the 
proposal  of  the  hon.  Member  being 
agreed  to. 

Mb.  LAING  said,  he  recognized  the 
very  difficult  position  in  which  the 
finances  of  India  now  stood.  The  word 
* 'unsatisfactory"  had  been  used;  but 
to  his  mind  that  word  was  not  strong 
enough,  for  the  country  was  now  drifting 
with  accelerating  rapidity  into  the  gulf 
of  bankruptcy.  He  disagreed  with  the 
policy  of  taxing  any  further  the  people 
of  India  for  the  purpose  of  getting  a 
surplus,  and  the  Government  should  ex- 
ercise a  wise  economy  by  so  managing 
the  finances  as  not  to  increase  the  de- 
ficits. If  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  had 
been  followed,  India  would  now  have 
found  herself  in  a  much  better  position 
than  she  was  in.  If  the  military  expen- 
diture had  been  economically  managed, 
she  might  have  found  herself  in  a  posi- 
tion of  perfect  solvency,  with  a  surplus 
and  diminished  taxation.  India  had 
been  overtaken  by  financial  and  com- 
mercial calamities  which  nobody  could 
foresee.  They  should  remember,  that 
according  to  Sir  John  Strachey's  figures, 
the  whole  net  Revenue  of  India  was 
beween  £37,000,000  and  £38,000,000 
sterling.  It  was  a  complete  delusion 
to  talk  about  £70,000,000.  Out  of 
that  sum  they  had  been  affected  to  the 
extent  of  not  less  than  £5,000,000 
a-year  by  two  unforeseen  calamities. 
The  depreciation  of  silver  had  led  to  an 
estimated  loss  in  the  current  year  of 
£8,600,000 ;   and  they  had  also  had  a 


succession  of  Famines  calling  for  a  heavy 
expenditure,  and  for  a   Famine  Insiir- 
anoe   Fund   which   was    estimated    at 
£1,500,000.       Those    two    items    took 
away  £5,000,000  out  of  the  £37,500,000, 
which   was  all  they  had  to  meet  the 
whole  expenditure  of  India.      The  mili- 
tary expenditure,  which  was,  in  round 
numbers,  £17,000,000,  had  to  be  defrayed 
out  of  the  £37,500,000,  or  rather  out  of 
the  £32,500,000,  which  was  all  they  had 
left  if  they  made  those  inevitable  deduc- 
tions for  the  loss  by  the  exchange  on 
silver,  and  for  the  necessity  of  providing 
against  the  recurrence  of  Famine.   They 
had  been  going  on  steadily  from  bad  to 
worse  financially  in  India,  and  spending 
more  than  they  received.     The  pressure 
of   the    Debt    during    20    years    had 
been  doubled,  and  during  the  last  few 
years,  owing  to  the  depreciation  of  silver 
and  the  Afghan   War,  that  Debt  was 
going  on  at  an  accelerating  rate.     They 
were  coming  very  closely  up  to  the  point 
where  the  people  of  India  must  look 
fairly  in  the  face  the  question  of  what 
they  were  going  to  do  if  India,  very 
much  from  the  consequences  of  their 
policy,  became  insolvent.     If  they  could 
not  either  increase  the  Revenue  or  di- 
minish   the   Expenditure,  the   simplest 
child  in  a  national  school  could  tell  them 
there  was  only  one  result  before  them — 
namely,  that,  as  had  happened  with  Tur- 
key, Egypt,  Spain,  and  other  countries, 
they  would  find  India  landed  in  financial 
bankruptcy.      Now,  he  maintained  that 
they  could  not  incresise  the  Revenue  of 
India.     That  was  proved  by  a  sort  of 
rediictio  ad  absurdum.      The  attempt  was 
made  last  year  to  establish  a  Famine  In- 
surance Fund.   It  was  found  that  to  keep 
up  the  show  of  solvency  they  must  raise 
£1,600,000  by  fresh  taxation  from  the 
people  of  India,  and  they  were  driven  to 
such  straits  that  they  had  to  impose  a 
5  per  cent  licence-tax  on  men  earning 
4«.  per  week,  and  also  to  increase  the 
salt  tax.     That  was  proof  positive  that 
they  could  not  increase  their  available 
Revenue  by  any  mode  of  laying  on  addi- 
tional taxation.      They  had  given  the 
last  turn  to  the  screw.     Their  Revenue 
was  all  derived  from  about  six  sources. 
They  could  not  increase  the  land  re- 
venue,  except,   perhaps,   by  means  of 
improved  cultivation — a  very  slow  and 
gradual  process.      Their  receipts  from 
opium  were  very  precarious.     They  were 
I  liable  to  be  a&eoted  by  contingenoiee 
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arising  in  Cbina,  and  by  the  competition 
of   the  native-grown    product   m  that 
country.      When  they  tried  to  increase 
their  opium  revenue  in  one  year,  that 
tended  to  diminish  it  in  the  following 
year.      If  it'  went  up  one  year,  it  gene- 
rally went  down  the  next,  and  they  could 
not  reckon  on  any  steady  increase  from 
that  source.     It  had  been  held  out  to 
them  that  they  were  to  cover  the  ex- 
penses of  the  Afghan  War  by  the  extra 
receipts  from  opium,  but  that  prospect 
had  vanished.   Another  head  of  Kevenue 
was  the  Customs.      An  impending  Dis- 
solution was  in  the  air,  and  they  had 
heard  of  the  pressure  which  Lancashire 
was  likely  to  employ  to  obtain  the  re- 
mission of  the  Indian  import  duties.     It 
was  therefore  more    likely    that    they 
would  have  a  diminution  rather  than  an 
increase  of  the  Indian  Customs  revenue. 
Again,  the  salt  tax  was  now  at  a  much 
higher  point  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  it 
was  very  desirable   to   equalize  it  by 
levelling  it  downwards.      Neither  could 
they  look  for  much  more  from  Stcunps. 
In  fact,  taxation  in  India  had  reached 
its  extreme  limits,  if  it  did  not  already 
even  go  beyond  the  bounds  which  hu- 
manity  and  political  prudence  should 
prescribe  for  it.      Then,  as  to  their  ex- 
penditure— £17,000,000  of  which  was  for 
the  Army — ^no  doubt,  by  a  vigorous  and 
close  economy,  they  could  save  a  little 
here  and  there ;   but  they  had  really  a 
very  small  amount  to  work  upon.      The 
£4,600,000   of  interest  upon  the  Debt 
they  could  not  touch ;  neither  could  they 
cut  down  the    superannuations.      The 
charges  for  law,  justice,  and  police,  over 
a  country  as  big  as  Europe,  and  contain- 
ing nearly   200,000,000   of  population, 
took  £5,500,000— a  sum  which   could 
not  easily  be  reduced.      Then  they  had 
only  about  £7,000,000  left.      The  gene- 
ral administration  and  miscellaneous  ex- 
penditure absorbed  about  £8,500,000. 
As  regarded  the  loss  from  the  alteration 
in  the  value   of  silver,  they  could  no 
more  evade  it  than  they  could  evade  the 
effect  of  a  bad  season  on  the  harvest. 
The  position  in  which  they  now  were 
with  regard  to  the  question  of  the  stock 
of  silver  brought  them  face  to  face  with 
the  Army  expenditure.     When  he  was 
in  India  he  had  to  meet  a  deficit  of 
£6,000,000,    which  had   to  be  cleared 
away  in  two  years.      That  was  only  to 
be  done  by  economy,  and  economy  in 
India  meant  military  reduction.     Of  the 
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£6,000,000  reduction,  £5,000,000  were 
in  the  Army  and  Navy.    Was  there  any 
prospect  whatever  of  the  militaiy  ex- 
penditure now  beine  reduced?      That 
was  the  whole  problem;  and  it  was  a 
question  not  of  detail  but  of  policy.  The 
British  Qt>vernment  had  increased  the 
expenses  of  the  Army  in  India,  first  by 
the  amalgamation  of  the  Services,  by 
doing  away   with    a    separate    Indian 
Army,  contrary  to  the  beet  advice  at  the 
time,  and  by  the  introduction  of  an  ex- 
travagant Staff  system ;  and,  seoond,  by 
the  short-service  system,  which  had  led  to 
a  great  increase  in  the  cost  of  transport. 
Well,  that  was  gone  ;  and  he  would  be 
too  sanguine  if  he  hoped  they  would  get 
back  to  the  old  system.  What  remained? 
It  only  remained  to  reduce  the  numbers 
of  the  Army.    If  India  could  have  been 
kept  in  a  state  of  peace — no  external 
wars — the  swell  of  the    great  Mutiny 
tempest  subsiding,   the  country   being 
traversed  by  railways  cmd  growing  richer, 
he  thought  the  wise  policy  woiud  have 
been  to  follow  up  the  labours  of  Lord 
Mayo  and  Lord  Northbrook.     He  spoke 
from  no  Party  point  of  view.     The  death 
of  Lord  Mayo  was  deeplv  to  be  lamented. 
If  thev  could  hav&  heid  a  second  Lord 
Mayo  mstead  of  Lord  Lytton,  and  Lord 
Mayo's  policy  supportea  by  the  Home 
Government,   the   country  might  have 
effected  large  military  reductions,  and, 
instead  of  an  expenditure  of  £17,000,000, 
which  would  be  augmented  by  the  Afghan 
War  and  the  extension  of  &e  Frontier, 
they  might  have  done  with  £15,000,000 
or  £15,500,000.     Both  ends  might  have 
been  made  to  meet,  notwithstanding  the 
silver  calamity,  without  fresh  taxation. 
As  matters  stood   now,  what  was  the 
prospect?      Did  anyone  suppose    that 
the  Afghan  War  was  going  to  cost  any- 
thing like  the  figure— £950,000— thrown 
out  Dv  the  Government  ?    They  might 
as  well  call  it  £95,000.    Mr.  Forbee  was 
certainly  not  a  bad  authority.     He  was 
the  correspondent  of  The  Daily  New%^  and 
was  so  well  known  to  them  all  by  his 
admirable  accounts  of  military  affairs. 
He  was  the  best  military  correspondent, 
one  would  say,  and  he  said  it  was  per- 
fectly childish  to  suppose  that  they  would 
get  out  of  the  Afghan  War  without  pay- 
ing £5,000,000 ;  that  if  they  did,  they 
would  be  exceedingly  well  off.      Most 
hon.  Members  recollected  the  China  and 
Abyssinian  Wars,  the  Estimates,   and 
the  ultimate  Expenditure.    It  appeared 
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to  him  (Mr.  Laiiig)  that  the  £2,000,000 
talked  of  had  been  arrrived  at  by  a 
rough  estimate  that  the  war  would  cost 
£4,000,000,  and  that  England  would 
pay  half.  As  to  the  £2,000,000  to  be 
advanced  to  India  as  a  loan  without  in- 
terest, did  anyone  suppose  that  that 
*'  loan  "  would  ever  be  repaid  by  India 
unless  by  India  raising  fresh  loans? 
Would  it  be  paid  out  of  savings  of 
Hevenue  ?  What  was  the  conclusion 
they  must  come  to  ?  That  there  was 
something  impending,  and  that  upon  the 
eve  of  a  General  Election  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  impose  more  taxes  on  the 
people  of  England  than  were  necessary. 
Therefore,  that  loan  was  put  to  a  sus- 
pense account,  without  any  idea  that  it 
would  be  repaid.  Whatever  might  be 
the  cost  of  the  Afghan  War,  did  anyone 
suppose  that  they  could  get  a  diminution 
of  military  expenditure  by  extending  the 
Frontier  of  India — by  securing  a  scien- 
tific Frontier  ?  He  had  seen  in  some 
influential  organs  of  the  Press— or  organs 
that  used  to  be  influential — the  statement 
that  now  they  had  got  a  scientific  Frontier, 
they  had  nothing  to  do  butto  reduce  their 
Army  one-half.  That  was  so  puerile, 
that  he  might  pass  it  by.  An  extended 
Frontier  required  a  large  number  of  sta- 
tions and  garrisons,  and  the  men  at 
those  extreme  points  would  be  no  longer 
available  at  a  distance  in  India.  There 
was  one  great  mistake  made — and  it 
was,  in  his  opinion,  the  ^only  mistake 
made  by  Canning — after  the  Mutiny. 
The  opportunity  ought  to  have  been 
seized  to  disband  the  Native  Armies, 
which  now,  he  believed,  were  numeri- 
cally stronger  than  their  own  Army.  They 
could  not  risk  again  the  dangers  which 
were  incurred  during  that  Mutiny.  Then, 
were  they  prepared  to  say  boldly  to 
these  Native  JPrinces — **ThiB  sort  of 
thing  cannot  go  on.  You  must  disarm. 
We  will  protect  you  against  internal  and 
external  enemies  ?''  Unless  something 
of  that  kind  was  done,  it  would  be  im- 
possible to  diminish  the  Indian  Army, 
especially  as  it  from  time  to  time  became 
necessary  to  send  portions  of  that  Army 
to  distant  points  from  which  they  could 
not  return  promptly  to  repress  disturb- 
ances that  might  arise  in  other  parts  of 
the  country.  On  this  point  there  were 
no  greater  authorities  than  Lord  Sand- 
hurst, who  combined  the  qualities  of  a 
statesman  with  those  of  a  soldier,  and 
Sir  Henry  Norman.    The  first  of  those 


authorities  had  stated  his  opinion  that 
to  extend  the  Frontier  of  India  into 
Afghanistan  would  involve  an  additional 
annual  expenditure  of  no  less  than 
£3,000,000;  and  Sir  Henry  Norman's 
view  was,  that  the  maintenance  of  a  so- 
called  **  scientific  Frontier  "  would  cost 
at  least  an  additional  £1,500,000  per 
annum.  If  they  were  going  to  put 
£1,500,000  sterling  as  the  additional 
expense  to  their  military  expenditure, 
he  wanted  to  know  how,  if  they  put 
that  on  the  top  of  the  deficit  which 
they  had  owin^  to  their  loss  by  the 
exchange  in  silver  and  the  Famine 
Fund,  they  proposed  to  go  on  ?  Had  the 
Government  fully  looked  that  matter  in 
the  face  ?  Did  the  Government  propose 
additional  taxation?  If  not,  how  was 
the  augmented  expenditure  to  be  met  ? 
Unless  the  Government  were  prepared 
to  levy  fresh  taxation,  how  long  did  they 
imagine  they  could  go  on  tiding  over  their 
difficulties  by  fresh  loans,  unless  those 
loans  were  backed  up  by  British  guaran- 
tees ?  He  warned  the  Government  that 
such  a  condition  of  things  could  not  last 
very  long,  and  in  the  end  England  would 
have  to  pay  the  bill.  In  these  circum- 
stances, he  ventured  to  urge  that  it  was 
high  time  the  House  of  Commons  in- 
vestigated the  matter ;  and  he  was  of 
opinion  that  the  appointment  of  a  Com- 
mittee, before  which  witnesses  could  be 
examined  who  were  thoroughly  con 
versant  with  the  subject,  would  tend  to 
the  education — the  necessary  education 
—of  Her  Majesty's  Ministers  in  one  of 
the  most  important  branches  of  the  duty 
which  they  had  to  perform,  and  that 
such  education  would  re-act  upon  the 
Viceroy,  who  had  to  manage  the  affairs 
of  India  on  the  spot. 

Me.  NEWDEGATE:  Mr.  Speaker, 
while  I  rejoice  that  this  debate  has  been 
carried  on  with  comparative  freedom 
from  Party  feeling  in  the  temper  of  the 
discussions  which  I  remember  during 
the  existence  of  the  East  India  Company, 
still  I  feel  that  the  position  of  this  House, 
although  we  have  the  advantage  of  the 
experience  of  the  hon.  Member  who  has 
just  sat  down  (Mr.  Laing),  is  greatly 
weakened  by  the  Statutes,  which  forbid 
any  member  of  the  Indian  Council  from 
occupying  a  seat  in  Parliament.  I  re- 
gret that  prohibition  all  the  more, 
because  in  the  last  resort,  as  was  ably 
stated  by  the  late  Secretary  of  State  for 
India,  the  Parliament  of  England  must 
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be  held  responsible  for  tbe  government 
of  India.     This  House  owes  reparation 
to  the  people  of  that  country,      in  1869 
Statutes,  which  at  present  govern  India, 
were  passed.     There  was  a  debate  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  these  measures 
were  introduced;  and  in  the  course  of 
discussion  the  highest  legal  authorities 
at  that  time— Lord  Cairns,  Lord  Hather- 
ley,  and  the  highest  Indian  authorities, 
including    at    least    one     ex-Qt)vemor 
G-eneral  of  India — were  at  variance  with 
each  other  as  to  the  purport  of  these 
Bills,  and  the  interpretation  to  be  put 
upon  their  provisions.    These  Bills  canpie 
down  to  this  House,  and  here  there  was 
positively  scarcely  one  word  spoken  upon 
either  Bill,  at  any  of  their  stages.     It 
was  one  of  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
stances I  ever  knew,  in  my  somewhat 
long  experience,  of  important  measures 
passing    this    House    without    debate. 
Here  was  an  Act — the  principal  Act — 
which  totally  changed  the  responsibility 
of  the  several  persons  of  the  Body  en- 
trusted   with    the    supreme    Executive 
Ghovernment  of  India,  and  yet  these  Bills 
were  allowed  to  slip  through  the  House 
of  Commons  without  the  semblance  of 
debate.     I,  for  one,  expected  that  these 
Bills  would  be  deferred  to  another  Ses- 
sion ;  still  I  was  on  the  watch  ;  but  the 
principal  stage,  the  final  stage,  of  these 
iBills   passed    at    40   minutes   after    12 
o'clock  at  night,  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
•Session.     These  Bills  were  passed  with- 
out one  word  of  real  debate,  and  without 
apparently  the   slightest  consideration. 
I  refer  hon.  Members  to  Hansard  for  the 
verification   of  that  statement.      There 
were  doubts  as  to  the  interpretation  of 
the  principal  Act  of  1869.     We  know 
that  these  doubts  existed  after  the  mea- 
sure passed  the  House  of  Lords.    The 
manner  in  which  the  Act  was  allowed  to 
slip  through  this  House  in  1869  is  a 
strong  additional  reason  in  support  of 
the  Motion  of   the  hon.    Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).    It  appeared 
to  me  that  the  hon.  Member  for  the 
Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff),  the  late 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India,  spoke 
as  if  the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney  had  reference  only  to  the  finan- 
cial affairs  of  India.     That  supposition 
seems  to  me  very  strange,  when  I  re- 
member that  the  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
Grant  Duff)  has  had  considerable  Indian 
experience,  and  must  have  known  that 
measures     have     subsequently    passed 
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ffreatly  altering — ^reforming,  I  suppose 
it  is  called— the  Act  of  1 858.  What  are 
the  terms  of  the  Motion  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  ? — 

*'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed  to  in- 
quire into,  and  report  upon,  the  operation  of  tiie 
Qovemment  of  India  Act,  1868,  and  the  other 
Acts  amending  the  same," 

the  chief  of  which  subsequent  Acts  is 
the  Act  of  1869.  Perhaps  the  House 
will  allow  me  to  show  how  grave  a  change 
was  made  in  the  form  of  government  m 
India  by  that  Act,  or  rather  two  Acts, 
c.  97  and  o.  98  of  1869.  I  will  refer  to 
an  authority,  which  cannot  be  supposed 
to  be  influenced  by  any  Party  considera- 
tions. In  the  Statesman*  s  Tear  Boohfwr 
1 867  I  find  the  following  description  of 
the  form  of  gt)vemment  at  that  time : — 

''The  administration  of  the  Indian  Empire 
is  entrusted  by  the  Charter  of  August  2,  1858, 
to  a  Council  of  State  for  India.  The  Council 
consists  of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  seven  are 
elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from  their 
own  body,  and  eight  are  nominated  by  the 
Crown.  Vacancies  in  the  Council,  if  among 
those  nominated,  are  filled  up  by  Her  Majesty,  * 
and  if  among  the  elected,  by  an  election  by  the 
other  members  of  the  Council ;  but  the  major 
part  of  the  Council  must  be  of  persons  who 
have  served  or  resided  10  years  in  India,  and 
have  not  left  India  more  than  10  vears  previous 
to  the  date  of  their  appointment. ' 

Here  is  a  description,  of  the  present 
form  of  government,  taken  from  the 
Statesmairs  Year  Book  for  1877,  and  I 
quote  from  this  authority  because  it 
gives  a  summary,  and  I  have  almost  in- 
variably found  this  work  reliable— 

"The  Government  of  the  Indian  Ebnpire  is 
entrusted  by  Act  21  and  22,  Yictorise  cap.  106, 
amended  by  82  and  33  Yictoriie,  cap.  97,  to  a 
Secretary  of  State  for  India,  aided  by  a  CouncU 
of  fifteen  members,  of  whom  at  first  seven 
were  elected  by  the  Court  of  Directors  from 
their  own  body,  and  eight  were  nominated  by 
the  Crown.  In  future,  vacancies  in  the  Conned 
will  be  filled  up  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India." 

I  need  not  point  out  to  the  House  how 
enormous  is  the  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  constitution  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  consequent  upon  the 
passing  of  this  Act.  As  I  have  already 
stated,  the  leading^  Members  of  the 
House  of  Lords  dmered  as  to  the  pur- 
port and  interpretation  of  the  first  and 
chief  of  the  two  Acts  of  1869.  I  think 
this  is  a  ground  why  this  House,  which 
allowed  the  Acts  of  1869  to  pass  without 
debate,  ought  to  make  reparation  to  the 
people  of  India  by  now  performing  the 
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duty  whicli  we  ought  to  have  performed 
in  1869.  Heference  has  been  made  to 
the  ^Revenues  of  India  at  various  periods 
under  the  East  India  Company's  admi- 
nistration. The  hon.  Member  for  Guild- 
ford (Mr.  Onslow)  stated  that  there  were 
larger  excesses  of  expenditure,  larger 
deficits  during  the  rule  of  the  Company 
than  there  have  been  since  the  Crown 
has  taken  the  affairs  of  India  under  its 
control^  and  that  a  great  deal  of  pressure 
for  the  expenditure  of  money  in  India 
really  originated  in  this  country.  I 
would  remind  the  hon.  Member  that 
there  have  been  great  practical  changes 
in  the  Government  of  India  during  the 
long  period  to  which  he  referred,  and 
that  the  cost  of  the  acquisition  of  large 
territories  must  involve  the  outlay  of 
capital  as  well  as  income.  A  Petition 
was  presented  to  this  House,  in  1858, 
by  my  late  Friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Baring, 
on  behalf  of  the  East  India  Company, 
who  were  then  aware  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  be  transferred  to 
the  Crown.  In  that  document  they 
say— 

"Your  Petitioners  cannot  well  conceive  a 
worse  form  of  government  for  India  thaA  a 
Minister  with  a  Uouncil,  whom  he  should  be  at 
liberty  to  consult  or  not  at  his  pleasure,  or 
whose  advice  he  should  be  able  to  disregard, 
without  giving  his  reasons  in  writing,  and  in  a 
manner  likely  to  carry  conviction.  Such  an 
arrangement,  your  Petitioners  submit,  would 
be  really  liable  to  the  objections,  in  their 
opinion,  erroneously  urg^d  against  the  present 
system.  Your  Petitioners  respectfully  repre- 
sent, that  any  body  of  persons,  associated  with 
the  Minister,  whicn  is  not  a  check,  will  bo  a 
screen.  Unless  the  Council  is  so  constituted  as 
to  bo  personally  independent  of  the  Minister, 
unless  it  feels  itself  responsible  for  recording 
an  opinion  on  every  Indian  subject,  and  press- 
ing that  opinion  on  the  Minister,  whether  it  is 
agreeable  to  him  or  not,  and  unless  the  Minister, 
wh^  he  overrules  their  opinion,  is  bound  to 
record  his  reasons,  their  existence  will  only 
serve  to  weaken  his  responsibility,  and  to  give 
the  colourable  sanction  of  prudence  to  measures, 
in  the  framing  of  which  those  qualities  have 
had  no  share." 

These  statements  were  made  in  1868, 
and  had  weight  in  the  framing  of  the 
Statute  of  that  year,  1 1  years  before  the 
Act  of  1869,  which  gave  effect  to  the 
system  thus  deprecated  by  anticipation, 
was  passed ;  and  I  ask  whether,  in  the 
result,  the  prediction  of  the  Petitioners, 
this  body  of  experts,  has  not  been 
in  many  respects  nilfilled — whether,  by 
having  passed  the  Act  of  1869,  with- 
out due   consideration  in  this   House, 


we  have  not  really  reduced  the  Coun- 
cil   to    total    and    speechless    subordi- 
nation to  the  Secretary  of  State  ;   whe- 
ther   having    reduced  the    Council    to 
such  a  position,  there  is  not  great  danger 
of  its  becoming,  unconsciously  perhaps, 
simply  a   screen  for  the   Secretary   of 
State,  instead  of  its  serving  as  a  check 
upon  both  his  legislative  acts  and  upon 
the  expenditure  ?    I  fully  admit  that  my 
knowledge  of  these  subjects  is  old ;  that 
it  has  been  drawn  firom  my  having  served 
on  the  Committee  of  1853,  and  taken 
part  in  the  debates  of  that  year,  and  also 
in  the  discussions  of  1858,  when  I  en- 
joyed the  confidence  of  the  late  Lord 
Derby.  But  I,  humbly  and  respectfully, 
submit,  that  since  the  year   1868   the 
House  of  Commons  has  never  seriously 
considered  this  most  important  subject, 
the  form  and  method  of  the  Government 
of  India ;  and  I  respectfully  urge  that 
the  time  has  come  when,  in  justice  to 
the  people  of  India,   and  ultimately  in 
justice  to   the   people  of  this  country, 
this  House  is  bound  to  repair  the  over- 
sight and  neglect  of  1869,  and  gravely 
to  consider  the  form  of  government  to 
which  it  will  delegate  the  exercise  of  the 
supreme    authority    over   India.      The 
House  cannot  divest  itself  of  responsi- 
bility in  this  matter.     Are  we  to  give 
up  India  ?    I  ask  the  House  that  ques- 
tion.    If  we  are  not  to  give  up  India, 
then,  I  would  ask,  whence  is  this  deficit 
of  Revenue,  the  great  excess  of  Indian 
expenditure,  to  be  supplied  ?    Must  not 
any  ultimate  deficit  be  supplied  out  of 
the  Revenues  of  this  country  ?    I,  for 
one,  believe  that  this  country  will  not 
give  up  India.     But  I  can  see  that,  if 
we  are  to  g^  on  guaranteeing  debt,  it 
will  land  us  in  grave  difficulties.     Gua- 
ranteeing debt  is  simply  the  equivalent 
of  postponing  payment.     Therefore,  on 
the  part  of  the  people  of  England,  I 
urge  the  House  to  adopt  the  proposal  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney;  and  I 
cannot  conceive  any  hon.  Member  of  the 
House,  or  any  Member  of  Her  Majesty's 
Government,  would  find  that   he  had 
suffered  in  the  estimation  of  the  consti- 
tuencies of  this  country,  if  they  were  to 
turn  their  attention  to  this   great   and 
important  task.     I  see  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  Birmingham 
(Mr.  John  Bright)  in  his  place.  We  have 
long  differed  on  questions  of  commercial 
policy.     I  must  say  that  I  view  with 
apprehension  the  fact  that  the  commer- 
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cial  difficulties  and  other  causes  are  in- 
ducing the  local  G-overnoients  of  the  t 
Colonies  and  of  India  to  impose  heavy 
import  duties  upon  the  produce  of  this 
country,  in  the  case  of  some  Colonies 
amounting  to  from  17  to  20  per  cent.  If 
there  be  any  value  in  the  doctrines  of 
Free  Trade,  I  trust  that  my  right  hon. 
Colleague  for  Birmingham  will  apply 
himseQ  to  urging  the  application  of 
those  doctrines  within  the  British 
Empire. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  when 
he  heard  the  Notice  of  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  given,  he  con- 
fessed it  was  with  some  regret  he  learned 
that  the  hon.  Member  thought  it  his  duty 
to  bring  this  somewhat  delicate  question 
under  the  attention  of  the  House ;  be- 
cause it  might  appear  to  some  persons 
out-of-doors  who  were  unacquainted 
with  the  subject  to  imply  that  some 
difficulty  had  arisen  in  the  matter,  and 
that  the  relations  between  the  Secretary 
of  State  and  his  Council  had  reached  a 
point  requiring  the  interposition  of  the 
Legislature.  Nothing  could  possibly  be 
further  from  the  fact.  The  relations  be- 
tween the  Council  of  India  and  the  noble 
Lord  the  Secretary  of  State,  and  he 
might  add  also  the  late  Secretary  of 
State,  were  cordial  and  harmonious. 
The  machinery  which  had  been  de- 
vised by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament  for 
the  government  of  India  was  working 
almost  without  friction;  and  if  diffi- 
culties should  arise,  or  had  arisen,  in 
the  course  of  business,  he  was  confi- 
dent they  would  be  overcome,  as  they 
had  been  overcome,  by  the  exercise  of 
tact  ojr  of  forbearance  either  on  the  one 
side  or  on  the  other.  Hon.  Members 
who  had  addressed  the  House  had  called 
its  attention,  to  a  very  considerable  ex- 
tent, to  the  existing  position  of  Indian 
finance.  The  hon.  Member  for  Orkney 
(Mr.  Laing)  would  forgive  him  if  he  did 
not  follow  him  into  all  the  intricacies 
of  that  subject — ^the  more  that  many  of 
them  were  not  involved  in  the  question 
.  before  the  House.  He  proposed  rather 
to  address  himself  to  the  substantial 
point  at  issue  ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  he 
could  not  allow  one  or  two  statements 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Orkney  to  pass 
without  a  word  of  reply.  The  hon. 
Member  had  attempted  to  ridicule  the 
Estimate  brought  forward  in  December 
last  as  to  the  expense  of  the  Afghan  Ex- 
pedition.    He  was  glad  to  be  able  to  in- 

Mr.  NewdegaU 


form  the  House  that  as  far  as  he  had 
any  information  at  that  moment — and  he 
would  have  better  next  week — the  Esti- 
mate of  the  Grovernment  had  been  borne 
out  completely.  He  had  stated  what  he 
believed  would  be  required  during  the 
course  of  the  present  financial  year,  and 
he  had  reason  to  believe,  from  private 
letters  he  had  received,  that  the  Esti- 
mate would  not  be  exceeded.  He 
would  reserve  a  statement  as  to  the 
expenditure  in  the  next  financial  year 
until  the  introduction  of  the  Budget.  He 
should  like  also  to  say  a  word  as  to  what 
was  constantly  repeated  in  that  House 
with  reference  to  the  salt  tax.  A  great 
number  of  hon.  Members  appeared  to 
think  the  increase  in  the  salt  tax  was 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  a  Famine 
Insurance  Fund.  This  was  not  at  all  the 
fact.  The  increase  had  been  made  for 
the  purpose  of  equalizing  the  salt  duty 
all  over  India.  He  should  be  much 
surprised  if  it  were  not  found  at  the 
conclusion  of  the  financial  year  that  this 
step  had  been  a  bold  and  wise  one,  which 
had  led  to  a  considerable  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  salt  in  Northern 
India  and,  he  hoped,  to  no  decrease  in  the 
South.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
(Mr.  Fawcett)  had  alluded  to  the  present 
financial  condition  of  India;  and  here 
he  felt  bound  to  say  that  he  had  a  deep 
debt  of  gratitude  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
a  recent  utterance  of  his  in  relation  to 
that  subject.  He  referred  to  an  article 
from  his  pen  in  one  of  the  monthly  ma- 
gazines. If  the  controversies  on  this 
question  were  always  conducted  in  the 
fair  and  candid  tone  in  which  that 
article  was  written,  they  might  soon  be 
able  to  arrive  at  some  means  of  improv- 
ing the  financial  condition  of  India. 
He  could  hardly  be  expected  to  enter 
into  a  discussion  of  the  broad  and  ge- 
neral propositions  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber had  laid  down  to-night  with  refer- 
ence to  Indian  finance.  He  was  quite 
ready  to  admit  that  they  contained  a 
great  deal  of  truth ;  but  they  also  con- 
tained a  great  deal  that  would  necessi- 
tate explanation  on  his  part.  He  should 
be  prepared  to  fi;o  into  details  on  a  suit- 
able occasion ;  but  if  he  refused  to  go 
into  all  the  hon.  Member's  propositions 
at  present,  he  hoped  it  would  not  be  un- 
derstood that  he  assented  to  them  all. 
But  there  was  one  of  his  statementa 
which  he  would  allude  to  at  once.  The 
hon.  Member  had  charaoterized  the  pro- 
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posed  loan  of  £2,000,000  to  India  dur- 
ing the  coming  financial  year  as,  if  legal, . 
practically    a    proclamation   of    bank- 
ruptcy.    Such  a  statement  was  really 
very  hard. 

Mr.  FAWCETT  :  I  did  not  say  it 
was  illegal.  I  said,  'that  if  it  was  con- 
tended that  India  ought  to  bear  the 
whole  charge  of  the  war  and  you  then 
advanced  her  money  without  interest,  it 
shows  she  cannot  pay  it. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  if  it 
was  felt  necessary  that  India  should  pay 
the  expenses  of  the  war,  and  £2,000,000 
were  advanced  to  her  without  interest, 
that  was,  according  to  the  hon.  Member, 
a  proclamation  of  bankruptcy.  The 
statement  was  a  very  hard  one  from 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney,  who 
took  so  great  an  interest  in  the  af- 
fairs of  India, as  he  must  be  aware  of 
the  very  difficult  position  they  were  at 
present  placed  in  owing  to  the  loss  experi- 
enced by  exchange.  This  was  a  matter 
beyond  the  control  of  Government,  and 
one  entirely  independent  of  foreign 
afifairs.  The  loss  by  exchange  amounted 
during  the  present  financial  year  to 
£3,500,000,  and  during  the  coming 
year  it  was  expected  to  be  still  greater. 
In  these  peculiar  circumstances,  it  was 
not  fair  to  speak  of  the  proposed  loan  as 
a  proclamation  of  bankruptcy.  The  hon. 
Member  had  called  attention  to  the  very 
great  growth  of  expenditure  which  had 
arisen  since  the  time  of  the  East  India 
Company.  No  Minister  who  was  re- 
sponsible for  the  finance  of  India  could 
fail  to  admit  that  this  growth  of  expen- 
diture, and  the  consequent  charge  on  the 
Indian  He  venue,  was  a  source  of  very 
great  anxiety.  If  any  means  of  diminish- 
ing it  could  be  suggested.  Members  would 
grasp  at  them  with  great  satisfaction. 
But  he  must  remind  the  hon.  Member  of 
statements  that  had  been  made  upon  this 
subject.  The  hon.  Member  for  Orkney 
(Mr.  Laing)  pointed  out  the  extreme 
difficulty  of  really  reducing  any  expen- 
diture except  the  Army  expenditure ; 
and  Lord  Northbrook  had  stated  in  the 
summer  that  he  could  not  look  forward 
in  the  immediate  future  to  any  sub- 
stantial reduction  of  expenditure.  And 
the  fact  really  was  that  if  any  reduction 
of  expenditure  was  to  be  made  it  would 
not  be  by  general  recommendations 
from  home  on  the  part  of  the  Secretary 
of  State  or  the  Council  of  India,  but 
only  by  constant  and  unremitting  scru- 


tiny of  every  financial  detail  in  India 
itself.  The  hon.  Member  for  Hackney 
said  the  expenditure  of  India  had  grown 
since  the  time  when  its  government  was 
transferred  to  the  Crown.  But  so  also 
had  the  expenditure  of  England  in  the 
same  period.  If  the  hon.  Gentleman 
would  take  the  trouble  to  compare  the 
receipts  and  the  expenditure  of  India  in 
1856-7,  just  before  the  Mutiny,  with  the 
last  accounts  received,  making  allow- 
ance at  the  same  time  for  the  Famine 
charges,  which  had  been  very  large,  and 
also  for  the  loss  by  exchange,  he  would 
find  that  the  Eevenue  had  grown  within 
that  period  to  a  very  much  larger  ex- 
tent than  the  expenditure.  He  made 
this  statement  after  a  careful  compa- 
rison of  the  figures.  But  they  must  re- 
member why  this  increase  of  expen- 
diture had  arisen.  They  had  exercised  a 
civilizing  influence  over  the  whole  of 
India.  They  had  made  roads  and  rail- 
ways ;  they  had  established  educational 
agencies  and  Courts  of  Justice  through- 
out the  land;  and  in  every  way  made 
improvements  in  the  country  and  deve- 
loped its  resources.  When  the  old  East 
India  Company  was  referred  to,  it  ought 
to  be  borne  in  mind  that  in  the  46  years 
preceding  the  Mutiny  there  were  33 
years  of  deficit.  When  the  old  Com- 
pany was  abolished,  what  was  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Crown  ?  It  was  left  with  a 
Treasury  exhausted  by  the  Mutiny,  and 
great  efforts  had  to  be  made  under  un- 
paralleled difficulties  to  repair  the  dis- 
aster. The  hon.  Member  contended 
that  the  financial  control  over  India  had 
become  much  worse  since  1869,  when 
an  Act  was  passed  by  right  hon.  Gentle- 
men opposite  which  renaered  the  Coun- 
cil less  independent  than  it  had  been  be- 
fore. In  that  year  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
had  pointed  out  with  great  force  in  the 
House  of  Lords  that,  though  it  was  no 
doubt  very  desirable  to  have  the  Council 
independent  of  the  Secretary  of  State, 
there  were,  nevertheless,  great  evils  in 
allowing  old  gentlemen  who  had  out- 
grown their  experience  in  India  to  re- 
main members  of  the  Council.  One  of 
the  most  urgent  necessities  was  to  have 
men  of  fresh  Indian  experience  on  the 
Council,  in  order  that  the  Secretary  of 
State  might  obtain  the  latest  information 
as  to  facts.  That  was  the  object  of  the 
Act  of  1869,  and  it  seemed  to  him  to 
have  worked  extremely  well  in  this 
respect.     The  hon.  Member  had  further 
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argued  that  the  Council  exercised  no 
control  over  the  finance  of  India,  because 
in  a  certain  number  of  years  which  he 
named  there  was  only  a  small  number 
of  dissents.  But  to  take  the  dissents  as 
an  indication  of  the  usefulness  of  the 
Council  was  to  degrade  that  Council  to 
a  position  he  hoped  he  should  never  see 
it  occupy.  If  one  member  of  the  Council 
differed  from  the  rest,  he  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  influencing  his  colleagues,  and 
very  often  also  the  Secretary  of  State  ; 
and  if  he  failed  to  convince  them  of  the 
justice  of  his  views,  the  House  would  be 
very  slow  in  believing  that  he  must  ne- 
cessarily be  in  the  right  and  everybody 
else  quite  wrong.  The  hon.  Member 
had  also  urged  that  if  an  illegal  charge 
was  made  upon  the  finances  of  India, 
there  was  no  one  now,  as  in  the  old  East 
India  Company's  days,  who  had  a  legal 
status  to  oppose  that  charge.  The  hon. 
Member  could  never  have  heard  of  the 
Auditor  of  Indian  Accounts,  who  was  in- 
dependent of  the  Secretary  of  State,  and 
who  was  appointed  for  the  express  pur- 
pose of  examining  financial  details,  and 
seeing  whether  or  not  those  details  had 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  or 
were  otherwise  legally  authorized.  The 
hon.  Member  had  spoken  of  ambi- 
guity existing  in  the  Act  of  1858.  No 
one  who  had  examined  some  of  the 
clauses  could  deny  that  there  were 
points  of  extreme  difficulty  which  were 
perfectly  open  to  argument.  In  1869, 
as  the  hon.  Member  had  stated,  the 
Marquess  of  Salisbury  found  the  occasion 
opportune,  because  the  Government  of 
the  day  had  a  Bill  before  Parliament  to 
amend  the  Q-ovemment  of  India  Act, 
1858,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  House 
to  the  law  as  regards  the  control  of  the 
Council  of  India  ;  he  explained  the  mas- 
ter to  their  Lordships,  and  he  asked  the 
Government,  if  they  felt  any  doubt  on 
the  matter,  to  consider  whether  words 
could  not  be  introduced  to  make  the  in- 
tention of  the  Act  perfectly  clear.  In 
answer,  the  Duke  of  Argyll  made  a 
speech,  which  showed  the  manner  in 
which  he  interpreted  the  law.  The  Duke 
of  Argyll  said — 

*'  It  is  the  opinion  of  all  whom  I  have  con- 
sulted, including  the  Law  Officers  of  the  (>own, 
that  under  the  present  Statute  it  is  unquestion- 
ably in  the  power  of  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  to  order  in  India  any  service  which  may 

appear  to  be  required The  Secx«- 

tiu^  of  State  is  supreme  in  all  matten  whateyer, 

Mr.  K  Stanhope 


except  simply  such  matters  as  were  included 
under  the  principle  of  the  fiw^Tuwai  veto  of  Mr. 
Pitt  (aUuding  to  26  Geo.  III.,  c.  8),  that  is, 
direct  ^[rants  or  appropriations  of  money  to  per. 
sons  either  here  or  in  India,  which  niight  be 
made  for  purposes  of  political  jobbery.  That  I 
believe  to  be  the  state  of  the  law ;  and  if  it  be, 
I  need  hardly  say  that  it  makes  the  Secretary  of 
State  practically  supreme  in  all  matters,  whether 
they  do  or  do  not  cost  money.*' — [3  Saruardf 
cxcv.  1074-6.] 

After  that,  it  would  have  been  surprising 
if  Lord  Cairns  had  sat  still,  bach  a 
statement  of  the  law,  and  of  the  inten- 
tion of  Parliament  in  carrying  the  Act 
of  1858,  could  not  be  passea  oyer  by 
Members  of  the  Government  and  of  the 
Party  who  were  responsible  for  it.  Lord 
Cairns  returned  to  the  attack,  and  demo- 
lished the  argumentof  the  Duke  of  Argyll 
in  a  few  sentences.  But,  on  the  part  of 
the  Government  of  the  day,  it  was  again 
answered  that,  in  their  belief,  there  was 
no  practical  difficulty  in  the  matter ;  if 
there  had  been,  they  would  have  been 
perfectly  prepared  to  deal  with  it ;  but, 
looking  at  the  whole  matter  impartially, 
no  practical  difficulty  had  arisen,  and 
Parliament  ought  not  to  interfere  in  so 
delicate  a  matter  when  no  actual  neces- 
sity had  been  shown  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law.  Ten  years  had  passed,  and 
practical  experience  had  given  an  inter- 
pretation to  the  law  of  1858  which  had 
met  with  general  acceptance.  No  doubt, 
it  might  be  said  that  the  wording  of 
the  Statute  was  open  to  various  interpre- 
tations; but,  at  the  same  time,  when 
they  found  that  the  law  had  been  inter- 
preted in  a  particular  way,  and  had 
been  acted  upon  without  difficulty,  the 
House  would  be  reluctant  to  say  it  was 
a  matter  with  which  it  ought  to  inter- 
fere. The  hon.  Member  £>r  the  Elgin 
Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Dufif)  had  pointed 
out  with  great  force  that  no  difficulty 
had  arisen,  and  he  could  cordially  coin- 
cide with  the  hon.  Gontleman's  views, 
and  could  say  that  since  the  hon.  Member 
ceased  to  be  connected  with  the  India 
Office  the  same  was  the  case.  He 
desired  the  House  to  consider  two  or 
three  practical  reasons  why  the  proposal 
of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hacloiey  was 
simply  an  impossible  one.  The  sugges- 
tion was,  that  the  Council  of  India  should 
be  made  perfectly  independent  and 
should  be  given  absolute  control  over 
the  finances  of  India. 

Mb.   FAWCETT  said,  he  carefully 
guarded  himself  against  miLlring  any 
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such  suggestion  as  that  now  attributed 
to  him. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  :  But  the  hon. 
Member's  observations  pointed  to  a  large 
increase  of  the  powers  of  the  Council  of 
India ;  because  he  showed  that  under  the 
old  system  certain  things  were  done  by 
the  old  East  India  Company  which  the 
Council  could  not  do,  and  left  the  House 
to  infer  that  all  the  mischief  that  was 
arising  was  in  consequence  of  that 
change.  The  hon.  Member  pointed  out 
that  the  Council  had  no  power  of  ini- 
tiating business ;  that  all  the  Bills  that 
the  Government  thought  it  necessary  to 
submit  to  Parliament  did  not  necessarily 
come  under  the  consideration  of  the 
Council ;  and  also  that  questions  of  policy 
did  not  come  now  before  the  Council,  as 
he  thought  they  formerly  did,  under  the 
review  of  the  Company.  These  proposi- 
tions were  very  well  worthy  of  conside- 
ration ;  but  if  the  House  looked  at  them 
a  little  more  closely,  it  would  find  that 
they  pointed  to  arrangements  which 
would  reduce  the  Government  of  India 
Act  of  1858  to  a  practical  absurdity.  If 
every  penny  spent  in  India  or  England 
was  to  be  voted  by  the  Council  of  India 
in  England  ;  if  the  Governor  General  of 
India  was  to  have  no  power  to  expend 
money  in  India  such  as  he  had  before 
the  Act  of  1858  and  had  enjoyed  since; 
and  if  every  single  appropriation  of 
money  to  the  Services,  whether  in  Eng- 
land or  in  India,  was  to  come  before 
the  Council  and  be  voted  by  the  majo- 
rity, the  Government  of  India  Act  would 
be  simply  unworkable;  and  the  first 
thing  that  would  be  done  by  any  Go- 
vernment, whether  of  one  side  or  of  the 
other,  would  be  to  say  that  such  a  state 
of  things  was  incompatible  with  the 
proper  government  of  India  and  must 
be  immediately  altered.  The  second  ob- 
jection he  had  to  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  was  that  it 
would  practica]ly  hand  over  the  whole 
foreign  policy  of  this  country,  if  it  in  any 
way  touched  Indian  interests,  to  an 
utterly  irresponsible  body.  The  Cabinet, 
which  represented  Imperial  interests 
and  was  called  into  existence  by  and  had 
the  support  of  the  majority  in  this  coun- 
try, would  devise  a  certain  policy  for  the 
protection  of  those  Imperial  interests ; 
and,  according  to  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney,  that  policy  was  to  be  liable  to 
be  overhauled  by  a  body  of  gentlemen  in 
the  Council  of  India  who,  whatever  their 


merits,  were  appointed  to  that  Council 
solely  for  the  purpose  of  looking  after 
Indian  interests,  and  not  with  reference 
to  other  considerations. 

Mb.  FAWCETT  explained  that  he 
simply  drew  a  comparison  between  the 
power  exercised  by  the  Directors  of  the 
East  India  Company  and  that  of  the 
Council.  If  he  had  had  a  distinct  Mo- 
tion to  propose  about  the  Council,  he 
should  have  moved  it ;  but  he  did  not 
advocate  that  the  Council  should  have 
these  functions. 

Mb.  E.  stanhope  said,  that  the  hon. 
Member  brought  these  things  forward 
as  reasons  why  the  Government  was 
more  expensive  now  than  then.  [Mr. 
Fawcett  said  he  quoted  Lord  Cairns.] 
Yes ;  he  quoted  the  speech  of  Lord  Cairns, 
and  went  on  to  urge  that  under  the  Act 
the  Council  had  the  power  by  law  of 
which  he  was  speaking.  The  proposi- 
tion which  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
stated  in  the  House  led  to  a  practical 
absurdity ;  and  Lord  Cairns  had  urged 
that,  if  the  law  were  so,  it  ought  to  be 
altered.  The  Cabinet  was  intrusted  with 
the  consideration  of  important  questions 
affecting  Imperial  interests.  It  was 
bound  by  ties  of  common  political  inte- 
rest, and  it  conducted  its  deliberations 
in  perfect  secrecy.  If  the  Indian  Coun- 
cil had  the  functions  suggested,  and  the 
Cabinet  had  to  submit  to  the  Council 
questions  of  foreign  policy  in  any  way 
affecting  India,  the  secrets  of  the  Cabinet 
would  be  known  to  gentlemen  not  bound 
by  the  same  considerations  of  secrecy, 
and  in  some  cases  gentlemen  of  opposite 
political  opinions,  and  thus  a  great 
Constitutional  change  would  be  effected. 
The  Act  of  1858  had  given  to  the  Go- 
vernment, or  the  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  for  the  time  being,  the  power  of 
declfiuring  war  without  consulting  the 
Council.  Was  it  to  be  supposed  that 
Parliament  really  meant  ho  was  to  have 
the  power  of  declaring  war  without  con- 
sulting his  Council,  if  it  had  not  also 
meant  that  he  should  have  the  power  of 
ordering  the  expenditure  necessary  for 
the  purpose  ?  That  this  was  contem- 
plated was  shown  by  the  fact  that  the 
Act  provided  that,  in  that  particular  case 
in  which  it  was  clear  the  Council  of 
India  could  not  have  control,  Parlia- 
ment should  be  informed  of  the  declara- 
tion of  war,  and  the  finances  of  India 
should  not  be  applied  to  the  purpose 
without  the  consent  of  Parliament.    He 
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hoped  tliat  no  Secretary  of  State  would 
attempt  to  get  rid  of  nis  own  responsi- 
bility oy  saying  that  he  had  been  lorced 
to  act  against  his  will  by  a  majority  of 
his  Council.  Certainly,  the  present 
Secretary  of  State  had  done  nothing 
of  the  kind,  but  had  taken  the  responsibi- 
lity of  having  initiated  the  Frontier  war, 
and  had  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
judgment  of  Parliament,  which  had  ex- 
pressed its  approval  by  decisive  ma- 
jorities. He  did  not  believe  for  a  mo- 
ment it  was  the  intention  of  the  Act  of 
1858  to  render  Indian  finance  indepen- 
dent of  Parliament.  If  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber's construction  of  the  Act  could  be 
upheld,  the  Council  could  snap  their 
fingers  at  Parliament  and  at  the  'Cabi- 
net, and  could  refuse  a  particular  expen- 
diture, in  spite  of  anything  the  Govern- 
ment or  the  House  could  say.  Of  course, 
under  such  circumstances,  the  Govern- 
ment of  India  would  be  reduced  to  a 
deadlock.  He  did  not  suggest  that  any 
gentleman  likely  to  be  appointed  to  the 
Indian  Council  would  bring  matters  to 
such  a  pass  ;  but  he  was  bound  to  point 
out  what  would  be  the  inevitable  result, 
if  the  construction  which  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber put  upon  the  Act  was  correct.  Then 
the  hon.  Gentleman  said  there  were 
great  acts  of  extravagance  committed  by 
the  Indian  Government ;  and  he  seemed 
to  suggest  that  all  that  could  be  put 
right  if  they  were  to  resort  to  something 
like  the  old  system  of  administration,  and 
to  give  a  power  of  control  to  some  body 
of  gentlemen  outside  of  Parliament.  It 
appeared  to  him  that  many  of  the  acts  of 
extravagance  to  which  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man alluded,  if  they  were  so,  had  actually 
been  sanctioned  by  the  Council  of  India; 
and,  therefore,  apparently,  the  way  to 
check  such  extravagance  would  be  to 
make  the  Secretary  of  State  really  re- 
sponsible in  the  matter.  He  hoped, 
however,  the  House  would  not  suppose 
he  thought  that  the  financial  control  of 
the  Council  ought  to  be  anything  but  a 
reality.  Indeed,  he  thought  it  was  a 
reality  now.  The  hon.  Member  for  the 
Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant  Duff)  had 
conclusively  proved  that  the  Council 
exercised  very  important  functions  in 
controlling  Indian  expenditure.  That 
financial  control  was  limited,  however, 
by  practical  considerations.  Was  Par- 
liament, in  the  ultimate  resort,  to  have 
the  control  or  not  ?  The  exact  limit  of 
the  functions  of  the  Secretary  of  State 
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and  of  the  Council  it  would  be  some- 
what difficult  to  define  in  precise  terms, 
and  he  was  not  going  now  to  lay  down 
any  authoritative  expression  of  opinion 
on  the  subject.  The  jurisdiction  of  the 
Council  arose  upon  drafts  of  despatches 
laid  before  it  by  the  Secretary  of  State. 
Those  drafts  were  first  sent  to  a  Commit- 
tee for  consideration,  and  subsequently 
they  were  submitted  to  the  Council.  The 
Council  had  absolute  power  over  those 
drafts  if  they  embodied  any  financial 
question,  and  it  could  overrule  the  Se- 
cretary of  State  and  uphold  that  over- 
ruling. Hon.  Gentlemen  should  not 
narrow  their  view  by  considering  this 
question  solely  in  respect  of  the  exact 
interpretation  of  an  Act  of  Parliament. 
He  was  quite  prepared  to  meet  the 
question  which  had  been  raised  as  to 
the  object  and  intention  of  the  Act  of 
1858.  Was  the  object  and  intention  of 
that  Act  to  diminish  the  responsibility 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  ?  He  believed 
the  object  was  to  establish  a  Department 
of  the  Government  strictly  subject  to 
Parliamentary  control,  and  likewise  to 
establish  a  Council  of  responsible  Ad- 
visers to  assist  the  Secretary  of  State  on 
Indian  questions.  Secondly,  it  was  in- 
tended to  impose  a  check  on  the  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  India  in  cases  where 
Parliament  was  unable  or  unwilling  to 
interfere.  These  powers  had,  in  hia 
judgment,  been  well  exercised  by  the 
Council.  He  did  not  know  that  any- 
body could  suggest  anything  which 
could  take  the  place  of  the  Council. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  the  Member  for 
Hackney  said  they  ought  to  in- 
quire at  once  into  these  questions,  be- 
cause it  was  desirable  to  have,  while 
they  could  obtain  it,  the  opinion  of  Lord 
Lawrence.  He  thou&;ht  no  man  could 
give  a  better  opinion  tnan  the  noble  Lord, 
who  had  served  under  the  old  and  the 
new  systems,  and  who,  moreover,  had 
been  Governor  General  of  India.  But, 
in  point  of  fact.  Lord  Lawrence  was 
examined  by  a  Committee  of  that  House 
in  1873,  when  he  expressed  a  general 
approval  of  the  existing  state  of  affairs. 
The  noble  Lord  was  asked — 

*'  Is  it  your  opinion  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
C!oiincil  is  effective  for  the  purpose  of  control- 
ling the  expenditure  in  India  P  " 

And  his  reply  was — 

**  I  think  they  are  effective.  It  really  comes 
to  this,  it  seems  to  mo,  whether  the  expenditure 
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which  is  proposed  is  really  a  politic  one  or  not. 
If  the  Council  consider  it  impolitic,  they  have 
ample  means  of  opposing  the  expenditure.*' 

He  thought  the  Council  did  exercise  a 
perfectly  practical  control  over  the 
nuances  of  India  in  all  those  cases  in 
which  they  could  really  exercise  any  such 
control ;  and  as  he  did  not  see  that  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney  had  made  out 
any  particular  case  with  regard  to  defects 
in  the  existing  system,  he  asked  the 
House  not  to  grant  the  Inquiry  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  desired.  The  hon. 
Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  who 
spoke  with  great  experience  on  this 
subject,  had  also  proposed  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Committee,  but  on  very  dif- 
ferent grounds.  He,  for  one,  would  not 
shrink  from  any  assistance  that  any 
Member  of  the  House  might  be  willing 
to  render  to  the  Government  with  re- 
spect to  Indian  finance.  Undoubtedly, 
they  had  great  difficulties  to  deal  with, 
and  if  any  assistance  could  be  given 
to  them  they  would  be  glad  to  receive  it. 
With  regard,  however,  to  the  appointment 
of  a  Committee  to  roam  over  the  Whole 
condition  of  Indian  finance,  he  thought 
they  had  had  sufficient  experience  of 
such  an  Inquiry  in  the  last  Parlia- 
ment. A  Committee  sat  during  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Sessions ;  but,  after 
examining  a  great  many  questions,  it 
was  unable  to  arrive  at  any  report  at 
all.  On  that  ground,  also,  he  believed 
that  the  Committee  now  proposed  would 
not  do  any  good.  The  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett)  asked  for 
a  Committee,  not  only  on  financial 
grounds,  but  to  inquire  into  the  whole 
constitution  of  the  government  of 
India.  Nobody  would  be  more  ready 
than  he  himself  was  to  admit  that  the 
Act  for  the  Government  of  India  was 
not  to  be  regarded  as  a  perfect  one, 
and  in  quiet  times,  no  doubt,  any  Go- 
vernment would  be  ready  to  consider 
whether  there  were  not  details  which 
might  be  amended  ;  but  they  had 
already  before  them  the  facts  neces- 
sary for  the  full  consideration  of  the 
case.  The  Constitution  of  India  was 
a  thoroughly  anomalous  one,  and  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  reconcile  their 
despotic  government  in  India  with  their 
representative  institutions  in  England. 
It  would  not  bear  straining.  And  he 
thought  it  would  not  be  strained  while 
they  had  on  thelndian  Council  gentlemen 
like  those  who  now  composed  it.     Be- 


lieving that  no  practical  difficulty  had 
arisen  in  the  aaministration  of  affairs 
at  the  India  Office,  and  considering,  in 
particular,  the  control  which  the  Go- 
vernment of  the  day  ought  to  exercise 
in  India  and  in  England,  he  asked  the 
House  to  reject  the  proposition  of  the 
hon.  Member  for  Hackney. 

Sib  GEOEGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
could  not  help  observing  that  some  of 
the  statements  of  the  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Under  Secretary  of  State  for  India  had 
exhibited  the  spirit  and  audacity  of 
youth.  As  regarded  the  expenses  of  the 
Afghan  War,  he  said  he  had  received 
accounts  from  India,  from  which  he  had 
reason  to  believe  that  the  expenses  of 
that  war,  even  on  the  Fcale  on  which  it 
had  been  carried  on,  would  not  up  to 
the  end  of  the  financial  year  exceed  the 
moderate  figure  which  had  been  sug- 
gested at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  He 
had  no  doubt  the  hon.  Gentleman  had 
received  such  accounts ;  but  he  did  not 
believe  a  word  of  them.  Nothing  but 
the  most  audacious  cooking  of  accounts 
could  reduce  the  expenses  of  the  war  to 
tliat  figure.  He  would  much  rather 
trust  the  estimate  made  by  the  hon. 
Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  than 
whom  there  could  be  no  better  financial 
authority.  He  acquitted  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  Under  Secretary  of  State  for 
India  of  all  blame  of  cooking  accounts ; 
but  there  was  another  point  in  regard  to 
which  he  could  not  acquit  him  of  blame. 
That  was  with  reference  to  the  salt  tax. 
His  Predecessor  had  made  a  similar 
statement — that  it  had  not  been  the  ob- 
ject to  raise  the  Revenue,  but  to  equalize 
the  Revenue  in  different  parts  of  India. 
The  hon.  Gentleman  must  have  a  very 
short  memory  indeed.  A  Budget  was 
produced  in  India,  the  object  of  which 
avowedly  was  to  establish  a  considerable 
increase  in  the  total  amount  of  Revenue 
to  be  received  from  the  salt  of  the  people 
of  India ;  there  was  a  large  increase  in 
the  salt  revenue,  to  produce  a  Famine 
Fund,  and  that  increase  was  actually 
imposed. 

Mr.  E.  STANHOPE :  £300,000  was 
subsequently  given  up,  so  that  really 
there  was  no  increase  whatever. 

Sib  GEORGE  CAMPBELL  said,  he 
was  quite  aware  of  that.  It  was  the 
result  of  a  debate  in  that  House,  in 
which  very  strong  opinions  were  ex- 
pressed ;  and  the  Government  did  give 
up  the  spoil  they  attempted  to  appro- 
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priate  at  the  expense  of  the  poor  ryots 
of  India.  It  was,  therefore,  somewhat 
audacious  in  the  hon.  Oentleman  to  take 
the  high  tone  he  did,  as  if  the  Oovern- 
ment  had  never  attempted  to  raise  the 
salt  tax  revenue.  He  was  disappointed 
that  the  hon.  Gentleman  had,  in  such 
decided  terms,  refused  to  concede  any- 
thing to  the  proposal  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).  He 
had  not  only  refused  the  Oonmiittee,  but 
he  held  out  no  hope  of  granting  it  in 
the  future.  It  appeared  to  him  (Sir 
George  Campbell)  that  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  the  Elgin  Burghs  (Mr.  Grant 
Duff)  and  the  Under  Secretary  of  State 
for  India  were  agreed  between  them- 
selves to  oppose  this  Besolution  as  both 
holding  the  English  official  view.  If 
arguments  were  wanted  to  show  the 
necessity  of  a  Committee,  the  Under 
Secretary  of  State  for  India  himself 
had  supplied  them.  He  told  them 
that  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  took  one  view  of  the  Act 
of  1858,  and  that  Lord  Cairns  took  a 
diametrically  opposite  view;  that  the 
relations  between  the  Secretary  of  State 
and  his  Council  could  not  be  defined, 
and  yet  that  practically  the  system 
worked  well ;  but  he  (Sir  George  Camp- 
bell) had  a  very  decided  opinion  that  it 
did  not  work  well.  He  was  the  only 
Member  in  the  House,  hei  believed,  who 
had  been  a  Member  of  the  Council  of 
India,  and  he  regretted  that  the  Go- 
vernment had  decided  on  their  line  of 
policy  before  they  had  heard  him.  A 
period  of  more  than  20  years  had  elapsed 
since  the  Act  for  the  Government  of 
India  was  passed,  and  it  was  time  that 
a  Committee  should  inquire  into  the 
radical  change  which  then  was  made. 
Comparisons  had  been  made  between 
the  government  of  India  imder  the  East 
India  Company  and  the  present  system 
of  government ;  but  the  advantage  was, 
in  many  respects,  by  no  means  in  favour 
of  the  present  system.  A  great  Debt  was, 
no  doubt,  accumulated  during  the  time  of 
the  Mutiny ;  but  the  East  India  Com- 
pany was  not  fairly  chargeable  with  it. 
As  regarded  the  favourable  side  of  the 
administration  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany, he  could  not  help  thinking  that  it 
operated  very  beneficially  as  a  check 
upon  the  Board  of  Control,  and  that  it 
possessed  other  and  very  considerable 
advantages.  The  members  of  the  Com- 
pany lived,  as  it  were,  in  a  glass  house , 
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they  were  afraid  that  their  authority 
might  be  abolished,  and  they  were,  on 
that  account,  particularly  cautious,  espe- 
cially in  their  treatment  of  the  Services 
under  them.  They  presented  to  them  a 
firm  front;  whereas  nowadays  he  re- 
gretted to  observe  an  inclination  to  yield 
to  their  demands,  with  what  seemed  to 
him  to  be  somewhat  excessive  liberality. 
The  East  India  Company,  moreover, 
were  an  independent  body,  and  were 
able  to  resist  pressure  such  as  that 
which  was  so  frequently  brought  to 
bear  on  Members  of  that  House.  As 
to  public  works,  the  great  system  of 
railways  was  instituted  under  the  rigime 
of  the  Company,  while,  as  a  financial 
body,  it  was  infinitely  superior  to  the 
Council  of  India,  and  was  able  more 
thoroughly  to  check  the  construction  of 
imprudent  works.  Besides,  the  Council 
of  India  carried  on  its  proceedings  in 
absolute  privacy;  and  nothing,  he 
imagined,  could  have  a  more  depress- 
ing effect  on  any  man  than  that  his 
advice  and  arguments  on  any  particular 
question  should  be  altogether  concealed 
from  the  public.  In  fact,  the  position 
of  members  of  Council  appeared  to  be 
gradually  approaching  that  of  perma- 
nent clerks,  thus  showing  a  great  misap- 
prehension of  their  position,  tending,  in 
his  opinion,  to  produce  very  injurious 
results.  There  was,  moreover,  he  was 
sorry  to  perceive,  a  growing  disposition 
to  govern  India  by  teleg^ms  and 
private  communications,  which  was 
calciilated  to  have  the  effect  of  com- 
pletely checkmating  the  Council.  That 
system  had  increased  by  *'  leaps  and 
bounds  "  under  the  government  of  Lord 
Lytton  ;  so  that  in  a  late  important 
correspondence  there  occurred  an  impor- 
tant hiatus  of  15  or  IB  months,  with 
respect  to  which  there  was  not  a  scrap 
of  Correspondence  furnished  to  the  House, 
although  there  must  have  been  com- 
munications between  the  Indian  and  the 
Home  Governments  during  that  time. 
There  was  a  growing  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  Government  in  India,  too,  to 
claim  to  mark  as  secret  and  confidential 
any  despatches  it  might  write;  but  it 
was  not,  he  believed,  ever  intended  by 
Parliament  that  it  should  have  that 
power.  He  had,  im  to  the  present  time, 
treated  the  subject  oefore  the  House  on 
general  grotmds  with  reference  to  that 
question  of  administration ;  but  directing 
his  observations  specially  to  financoi  he 
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must  say  he  stronglj  felt  that  no  suffi- 
cient check  was  exercised  either  by  the 
Council  of  India,  or  by  Parliament  over 
it ;  while  he  thought  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  that  such  a  check  should  be 
exercised  over  so  large  a  Bevenue  as 
was  raised  in  India.  The  construction  of 
the  Act  was  a  matter  on  which  the 
greatest  difiPerence  existed.  It  was  im- 
possible to  say  what  power  the  Council 
had  and  what  power  it  had  not.  By 
means  of  telegrams^  private  letters,  and 
political  despatches  sent  to  India,  the 
power  of  the  Council  was  evaded.  In 
reality,  the  authority  of  the  Council  was 
vain,  illusory,  and  dormant.  It  exer- 
cised no  effective  control  whatever.  In 
no  case  of  a  serious  expenditure  of  the 
Itevenues  of  India  did  the  Council  exer- 
cise control.  He  had  known  many  cases 
in  which  alar^e  portion — ^in  fact,  a  great 
majority — of  the  members  of  the  Council 
were  opposed  to  a  certain  expenditure ; 
but  he  nad  never  heard  of  a  single  case 
in  which  they  had  succeeded  in  arrest- 
ing that  expenditure.  The  Secretary  of 
State  possessed  immense  power.  Some 
members  of  the  Council  were  old,  and 
some  not  so  old.  Some  of  the  members 
were  men  of  independent  minds,  and 
some  were  subject  to  influence.  The 
general  result  was,  that  a  man  of  great 
position  and  power  like  the  Secret£ury  of 
State  was  able  to  have  his  own  way. 
There  were  various  means  by  which  he 
could  have  his  way  by  hook  or  by  crook. 
If  he  did  not  get  a  majority,  he  had  the 
power  of  withdrawing  the  proposition,  to 
Dring  it  forward  some  other  day  when 
he  could  get  a  majority.  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers  were  able  at  their  discretion 
to  expend  the  finances  of  India,  and 
he  thought  it  was  well  worth  inquiry 
whether  some  improved  method  might 
not  be  devised.  Then,  going  to  India, 
he  had  seen  a  good  deal  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  India,  and  he  was  bound  to  say 
the  Government  in  that  country  was  not 
equal  to  the  task  of  a  continuous  and  sys- 
tematic administration  of  the  finances  of 
India.  Just  as  men  acquired  a  good 
deal  of  experience  they  went  out  of  office, 
and  thev  had  not  that  settled  and  contin- 
uous policy  which  they  would  have  were 
the  members  of  the  Government  more 
settled.  In  reality,  too  much  power 
rested  with  the  Qt)vernor  General  him- 
self ;  everything  was  too  much  dependent 
on  his  individual  will  and  character.  It 
seemed  to  him  that  the  Council  of  the 
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Gk)vemor  General  did  not  always  contain 
men  of  the  same  independence  as  it  did 
generations  ago ;  nor  were  the  Governors 
General  men  of  the  same  calibre  as  the 
Governors  General  of  former  days.  Gbreat 
oscillations  of  policy  took  place.  He  could 
not  imagine  a  greater  contrast  between 
the  character  of  the  late  Governor  Gene- 
ral, Lord  Northbrook,  and  that  of  the 
present  Governor  General,  Lord  Lytton. 
In  former  days  the  Company  exercised 
independence  with  regard  to  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  members  of  the  Council,  but 
now-a-days  the  Coimcil  was  a  good  deal 
packed.  Though  some  of  the  members 
were  very  able  men,  they  might  also 
have  some  who  were  pretty  much  of 
the  opinion  of  the  Governor  General, 
and  amenable  to  his  influence.  In  old 
days  members  of  the  Council  received  a 
higher  salary  than  any  Deputy  or  Lieu- 
tenant Governor,  and  there  was  no  pro- 
motion for  members  of  the  Council. 
They  were  men  over  whom  the  Go- 
vernor General  had  no  control  what- 
ever. Now-a-days  the  members  of  the 
Council  received  less  salary,  and  there 
were  high  posts  in  the  gift  of  the 
Governor  General,  which  were  more 
highly  paid  than  a  membership  of  the 
Council,  and  to  which  the  members  of 
Council  looked  for  promotion.  That 
had,  to  a  considerable  degree,  under- 
mined the  independence  of  the  members 
of  the  Council.  They  had,  besides,  men 
sent  out  for  special  work,  and  those  men, 
not  having  strong  opinions  beyond  their 
own  special  Department,  were  generally 
controlled  by  the  Governor  General  and 
went  with  him.  The  result  was,  the 
Governors  General  were  usually  enabled 
to  carry  out  the  principle  of  divide  et 
impera.  Very  great  questions  had  to  be 
dealt  with.     During  the  last  20  years  very 

freat  changes  had  taken  place  in  India, 
he  Natives  had  been  educated,  and  the 
consequence  was  that  a  Native  Free 
Press  had  sprung  up.  The  mode  of 
dealing  with  Native  Independent  States 
was  vacillating  and  uncertain,  and 
there  was  a  growing  tendency  upon  the 
part  of  those  States  to  set  themselves  in 
opposition  to  the  Government,  though 
at  present  this  opposition  had  only  shown 
itself  mainly  in  newspaper  articles.  As 
to  the  Army,  he  did  not  see  the  means 
of  effecting  a  reduction  of  the  Army  by 
which  India  could  be  saved  from  bank- 
ruptcy, as  every  important  question  in 
regard  to  its  constitution  had  to  be  consi- 
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dered.  Ab  regarded  the  Oiyil  Service,  he 
must  Bay  he  only  gleaned  knowledge  of 
Bome  defectB  of  tnat  Service  after  he 
had  left  it.  He  was  inclined  to  think 
that  there  were  some  great  evils  in  con- 
nection with  it,  especially  in  reference 
to  the  system  by  which  men  in  that 
Service  were  so  long  kept  in  one  par- 
ticular groove,  so  that  they  were  pre- 
vented from  acquiring  general  knowledge 
of  men  and  things.  He  thought  a  great 
deal  ought  to  be  done  for  India  in  the 
matter  of  agriculture  which  they  did  not 
require  the  Government  to  do  in  this 
country.  In  the  great  and  growing 
interests  of  India  it  was  necessary  that 
the  strongest  tribunal  that  it  was  possible 
to  obtain  should  look  into  these  matters 
and  try  to  ascertain,  not  only  whether 
the  machinery  of  government  was  now 
sufficient,  but  whether,  in  the  great 
changes  taking  place,  there  was  a  Gk>- 
vemment  calculated  to  promote  the  per- 
manent welfare  of  India  in  the  future. 

Mb.  O'DONNELL  rose  to  express  his 
intention  to  Tote  with  the  hon.  Member 
for  Hackney  (Mr.  Fawcett).  At  the 
same  time,  he  must  say  he  was  strongly 
convinced  that  all  the  propositions  for 
gettina^  more  control  over  the  expendi- 
tfxre  of  the  Indian  Eevenues  were  per- 
fectly illusory.  He  was  only  too  much 
afraid  that  nothing  short  of  a  great 
catastrophe  in  India  would  recall  this 
House  to  a  sense  of  its  responsibilities. 
From  year  to  year  the  control  of  the 
House  of  (Tommons  over  their  great  de- 
pendencies was  becoming  more  and  more 
nominal,  and  the  House  was  becoming 
more  and  more  a  mere  recording  office. 
The  Minister  of  a  particular  Depart- 
ment imposed  his  will  on  the  House, 
and  very  often  he  was  really  less  morally 
responsible  for  what  went  on  in  his 
Department  than  any  other  Member  of 
the  House.  India  was  at  that  moment 
separated  from  this  country  by  a  wider 
gulf  of  misunderstanding  and  discon- 
tent than  at  any  former  period.  Every 
class  in  India  was  discontented,  and 
every  class  had  reason  to  be  discon- 
tented. There  was  plenty  of  good- will 
towards  India  in  the  Service  and  among 
the  Government  officials ;  but,  somehow, 
routine,  red-tapeism,  and  all  the  obsta- 
cles which  laid  between  the  real  conside- 
ration of  India  and  the  intelligence  and 
good- will  of  the  House,  prevented  any- 
thing like  the  application  of  a  real 
remedy  for  the  evils  under  which  the 
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people  of  India  laboured.  It  was  all  very 
well    for    ex-officials     to     speak     dis- 
paragingly   of    Native    Griticism,     the 
hostility  of  the  Native  Press,  and  the 
antagonism  between  the  Native  Govern- 
ments and  the  British  Government.     In 
his  opinion,  they  ought  to  go   beyond 
those  expressions   of  Native  discontent 
to  the  grievances  which  lay  beneath. 
It  had  been  mentioned  on  both  sides  of 
the  House,  and  by  the  leading  organs  of 
both  Parties,  that  they  must  reduce  the 
armies  of  the  Native  Princes.     These 
Princes  were,  no  doubt,  firmly  convinced 
that  their  own  stability  was  bound  up 
with    the    stability    of    British    Bule 
in    India,   and  they  and    many   other 
classes  in  Indian  society  were  loyal  to 
the  British  Government    for  the  best 
of  all  reasons — namely,  that  that  they 
feared  a  far  worse  state  of  things  would 
follow  if  that  Eule  were  removed.    But 
every  class  was  so  badly  off.  Native  In- 
dus^ was  so  oppressed,  every  descrip- 
tion of  Native  capacity  was  so  heavily 
handicapped,   the   cultivators  were    bo 
ground  down  by  taxation,  which  was 
stupid  still  more  than  unjust,  the  artizans 
were  so  worried  by  the  licence    tax, 
Zemindars  were  so  offended  by  our  viola- 
tions of  the  Perpetual  Settlement,  and 
neighbouring  States  were  so  alarmed  by- 
continual  threats   of  interference,  that 
amidst  the  uncertainty  and  growing  dis- 
belief in  the  promises  of  the  Govern- 
ment, which  their  stagey  Imperialism  had 
excited,  the  bonds  of  loyalty  were  grow- 
ing weaker  and  weaker,  owing  to  the 
meddling  and  muddling,  and  blundering 
and    blustering,    and    promising     and 
never-performing  policy  of  the  Govern- 
ment.   This    House  had  no  means  of 
getting  at  Indian  opinion  except  in  a 
roundabout  manner,  and  if  they  did  not 
remedy  that,  they  would  reap  the  usual 
fruits  of  ignorance.      He  believed  that 
the  only  control  which  could  be  exer- 
cised over  the  expenditure  of  the  He- 
venues  of  India  would  have  to  be  exer- 
cised by  the  representatives  of  Native 
opinion  themselves.     This  House  must 
face  the  problem  of  giving  representa- 
tion to  India.     He  was  not  going  to  say 
what  form  that  representation  must  have; 
but   some  bodies   must  be  recognized 
which  would  give  the  House  of  Com- 
mons a  mirror  in  which  they  might  see 
the  drift  of  genuine  Native    opinion. 
Every  year  that  they  neglected  that  they 
approached,  if  not  a  catastrophe,  at  least 
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a  serious  danger.  And  the  catastrophe 
might  arise  at  any  moment.  Take  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  Native 
Armies.  The  Native  Princes  might 
refuse  to  reduce  them,  and  they  would 
at  once  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  He 
did  not  attribute  to  Government  an  im- 
mediate intention  of  that  kind ;  but  this 
House  had  such  a  want  of  real  control 
over  Indian  afiairs,  that  they  might  find 
themselves  embarked  in  a  war  with  the 
Native  States  in  India  without  so  much 
as  a  week's  notice.  They  had  a  war  in 
South  AMca,  and  yet  they  received 
assurances  up  to  the  close  of  last  Session 
of  a  most  optimist  character.  It  might 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  India.  How 
not  to  do  it,  seemed  to  be  the  rule  in  re- 

fard  to  India,  and  it  would  continue  to 
e  so  until  Parliament  determined  to 
have  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  coun- 
try commensuratewith  its  responsibility. 
The  OHANGELLOR  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  I  think  before  we  actually 
divide,  I  ought  to  say  one  or  two  words 
upon  the  view  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  takes  of  the  proposition  of 
^e  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett).  I  think  no  question  could  be 
more  serious  or  difficult  than  that  of  the 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the 
Governments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  India.  We  have  confided  to  us 
the  administration  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  heterogeneous  Empires  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  of  all  the 
Members  of  that  Imperial  family  whose 
interest  we  have  to  consider,  there  is 
none  more  interesting,  and  none  which 
presents  problems  of  greater  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  than  the  great  Empire  of 
India.  I  fully  grant  that  the  question 
is  one  deservingly  claiming  attention 
from  time  to  time  at  the  hands  of  the 
Government  and  of  Parliament,  and  also 
that  great  advantages  arose  under  the 
old  system  from  the  Inquiries  which  used 
to  take  place  before  the  Committees  of 
the  House  before  the  Charters  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  renewed. 
Those  periodical  Inquiries  gave  fair  and 
natural  opportunity  for  investigating 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  business  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  alike  as  to  defects  which 
existed,  and  remedies  which  might  be 
applied.      I  have  no  doubt   that  the 
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between  what  I  may  call  the  natural 
opportunities  which  the  expiry  of  the 
Charters  of  the  East  India  Company 
afforded  for  inquiry,  and  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  now  proposes  to  create. 
The  Inquiries  made  in  former  days  were 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  were  entered  upon  by  our 
forefathers  without  any  special  charges 
being  made  against  the  Administration 
of  the  day.  They  were  not  tinged  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  political  dif- 
ference or  criticism,  but  were  Inquiries 
which  naturally  took  place  when  you 
were  going  to  give  a  fresh  lease  of  power 
to  a  Company  who  occupied  a  peculiar 
and  a  remarkable  position.  But  we  are 
now  asked  to  institute  an  Inquiry  with 
special  reference  to  what  the  non.  Gen- 
tleman describes  as  a  defect  in  the  con- 
trol now  exercised  over  the  Government 
of  India.  Further,  the  Committee  for 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  asks  is  not  to 
be  appointed  in  order  to  institute  a  mere 
general  Inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs,  but  is  to  start  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  control  we  now  exercise  over  the 
Government  of  India,  coupled  with  the 
assumption  that  the  finances  of  the  Em- 
pire are  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, if  not  of  alarming  danger.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing) 
has  addressed  a  very  interesting  speech 
to  the  House  ;  but  his  argument  was 
siniply  directed  to  show  that  the  finances 
of  Lidia  are  in  such  a  state  that,  un- 
less something  be  done  promptly,  the 
Government  would  speedily  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  a  danger  such  as 
we  have  never  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  If  that  is  the  sort  of  reason  for 
appointing  this  Committee,  we  must  ask 
the  nature  of  the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  likely  to  be  confronted,  before  we 
can  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  remedy 
which  the  Committee  may  be  expected 
to  afford.  The  hon.  Member  for  Orkney 
said  he  considered  the  real  advantage 
of  the  Committee  would  arise  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  educate  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers;  but  if  that  is  so,  its  office 
must  be  not  so  much  to  consider  the 
possibihty  of  providing  a  better  control 
of  Indian  finance,  as  to  inquire  into  the 
way  in  which  this  and  former  Govern- 
ments have  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1858.  That  is  a  large  question,  and  one 
which  might  be  discussed  with  advan- 
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tage ;  but  I  doubt  very  much  whether  a 
Committee  of  this  House,  appointed  as 
is  now  proposed,  would  be  the  best 
means  of  carrying  on  such  an  Inquiry. 
We  have  been  told  that  in  considering 
the  financial  position  of  India,  we  ought 
to  inquire  as  to  larger  questions  of  policy 
as  well  as  of  detail,  and  to  ask  how  far 
the  policy  which  has  been  pursued  has 
tended  to  bring  about  the  state  of  things 
complained  of.  The  hon.  Member  for 
Orkney,  having  proved  to  his  own  satis- 
faction that  the  Bevenue  of  India  was 
absolutely  inelastic,  proceeded  to  con- 
sider the  manner  in  which  the  expendi- 
ture could  be  reduced,  and  from  the  pre- 
misses he  laid  down,  deduced  the  con- 
clusion that  the  whole  matter  turned 
upon  a  reduction  of  the  Army,  which 
could  alone  bring  about  an  equilibrium. 
But,  if  that  course  were  adopted,  it  would 
give  rise  to  great  questions  of  policy 
with  regard  to  our  Frontier  neighbours 
and  the  Native  States  within  our  own 
Dominions,  and  would,  in  fact,  raise 
many  points  with  which  I  think  no  Com- 
mittee of  this  House  would  be  compe- 
tent to  deal— certainly,  not  a  Committee 
appointed  upon  the  basis  suggested  by 
the  Motion  of  the  hon.  Member  for 
Hackney.  I  wish  to  lay  down  what  I 
consider  to  be  a  cardinal  principle  in 
all  our  dealings  with  India.  I  think  the 
cardinal  principle  on  which  we  ought  to 
go  is  this  —  that  we  ought  to  con- 
centrate authority  where  we  intend 
to  fix  responsibility.  If  you  impose 
on  a  particular  body  in  the  State 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of 
your  affairs,  you  must  give  full  power 
to  that  body.  And  from  that  I  think 
we  come  to  a  distinction  between  two 
classes  of  Indian  afifairs.  We  sin,  I 
think,  very  often  in  both  directions 
when  we  come  to  matters  .of  expenditure 
which  are  not  properly  left  to  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  local  authority  — 
for  these  are  responsible,  not  the  Go- 
vernment in  India,  but  the  (Jovemment 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  also.  I  treat 
the  whole  of  the  Indian  Administration 
for  that  purpose  as  one.  But  when  you 
deal  with  matters  which  properly  belong 
to  the  local  or  Indian  authority,  then  you 
ought  to  be  careful  how  Parliament  in- 
terferes with  the  authority  you  have  set 
up.  On  the  other  hand,  when  you  deal 
with  matters  which  properly  belong  to 
the  Imperial  authority,  then  you  must 
take  care  that  you  do  not  allow  your 
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local  authority  to  interfere  with  you,  or 
to  impede  the   authority  you  mean  to 
hold  responsible.    As  an  illustration,  I 
might  mention  the  case  of  salaries  or 
retiring  allowances  to  Civil  servants — ^in 
matters  of  that  sort,  we  all  ag^reeintheoiy 
that  these  are  matters  which  ought  not 
to  be  dealt  with  by  the  Imperial  Parlia- 
ment, but  by  some  Indian  authority. 
What  do  we  do  now  ?    In  point  of  fact, 
we  constantly  say  that  Indian  matters 
are  not  of  general  interest,  and  do  not 
attract  much  attention  in  .this  House. 
Very  offcen  I  admit  they  do  not ;  but 
vety  frequently,  when  a  grievance  arises 
which  interests  a  certain  number  of  hon. 
Members,  then  we  find  a  comparatively 
large    number    coming    down    to    the 
House  ;  they  fight  the  cause  intrusted 
to  them — they  make  out  the  cause  in- 
trusted to  them — ^in  the  name,  peihaps, 
of  some  individual  who  thinks  he  has 
not  been  properly  treated  by  the  Indian 
Government.     Well,  an  officicd  replies 
for  the  Indian  Office,  and  he  is  aided 
very  likely  by  some  ex-official  Members, 
but  they  receive,  comparatively,  little 
support ;  and  very  often  Resolutions  and 
Votes  are  passed  in  this  House  which 
have  a  tendency  to  impose  burdens  upon 
India    in  matters  to  which   we    have 
little  or  nothing  to  say.    These  may  be 
small  matters,  but  they  sometimes  extend 
to  even  larger  matters.    The  hon.  Mem- 
ber for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing),  and  others, 
have  referred  to  questions  connected  with 
the  Army  in  India;   and  he  has  aaid, 
with  truth,  that  arrangements  made  some 
years  ago  with  India  in  respect  of  the 
amalgamation  of  the  Army  and  the  for- 
mation of  Staff  corps  led  to  considerable 
expense.    Well,  Sir,  that  was  because 
from  time  to  time  different  pleas  were 
brought  forward  in  Parliament  on  be- 
half of  the  officers  of  the  Army,  and  one 
concession  after  another  was  wrung  from 
India   by   the   action    of  Parliament. 
And,  therefore,  if  you  are  going  to  con- 
sider this  whole  question  with  a  view  to 
establish  a  system    of   administration, 
such  as  will  give  fair  play  to  India  and 
prevent  too  much  pressure  being  put 
upon  her  resources,  you  will  have  to  see 
how  you  can  control  the  action  of  Parlia- 
ment in   matters  in  which  Parliament 
ought  not  to  interfere.    There  is  a  very 
great  distinction    indeed    between    the 
position  of  the  Gt>vemment  intrusted 
with  Indian  affairs   and   the  old  £ast 
India  Company.    It  has  been  said,  and 
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a  serious  danger.  And  the  catastrophe 
might  arise  at  any  moment.  Take  the 
question  of  the  reduction  of  Native 
Armies.  The  Native  Princes  might 
refuse  to  reduce  them,  and  they  would 
at  once  be  in  the  midst  of  a  crisis.  He 
did  not  attribute  to  Oovemment  an  im- 
mediate intention  of  that  kind ;  but  this 
House  had  such  a  want  of  real  control 
over  Indian  affairs,  that  they  might  find 
themselves  embarked  in  a  war  with  the 
Native  States  in  India  without  so  much 
as  a  week's  notice.  They  had  a  war  in 
South  Africa,  and  yet  they  received 
assurances  up  to  the  close  of  last  Session 
of  a  most  optimist  character.  It  might 
be  the  same  with  regard  to  India.  How 
not  to  do  it,  seemed  to  be  the  rule  in  re- 
gard to  India,  and  it  would  continue  to 
be  so  until  Parliament  determined  to 
have  a  share  in  the  control  of  the  coun- 
try commensurate  with  its  responsibility. 
The  chancellor  of  the  EXCHE- 
QUEE :  Sir,  I  think  before  we  actually 
divide,  I  ought  to  say  one  or  two  words 
upon  the  view  which  Her  Majesty's 
Government  takes  of  the  proposition  of 
the  hon.  Member  for  Hackney  (Mr. 
Fawcett).  I  think  no  question  could  be 
more  serious  or  difficult  than  that  of  the 
relations  which  should  exist  between  the 
Oovemments  of  the  United  Kingdom 
and  of  India.  We  have  confided  to  us 
the  administration  of  one  of  the  largest 
and  most  heterogeneous  Empires  that 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  and  of  all  the 
Members  of  that  Imperial  family  whose 
interest  we  have  to  consider,  there  is 
none  more  interesting,  and  none  which 
presents  problems  of  greater  delicacy 
and  difficulty,  than  the  great  Empire  of 
India.  I  fully  grant  that  the  question 
is  one  deservingly  claiming  attention 
from  time  to  time  at  the  hcuids  of  the 
Government  and  of  Parliament,  and  also 
that  great  advantages  arose  under  the 
old  system  from  the  inquiries  which  used 
to  take  place  before  the  Committees  of 
the  House  before  the  Charters  of  the 
East  India  Company  were  renewed. 
Those  periodical  Inquiries  gave  fair  and 
natural  opportunity  for  investigating 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  business  of  our 
Indian  Empire,  alike  as  to  defects  which 
existed,  and  remedies  which  might  be 
applied.  I  have  no  doubt  that  the 
great  Committees  to  which  the  hon. 
Member  for  Hackney  referred  deserved 
the  encomia  which  he  passed  upon 
them  ^  but  there  is  some  little  difference 


between  what  I  may  call  the  natural 
opportunities  which  the  expiry  of  the 
Charters  of  the  East  India  Company 
afforded  for  inquiry,  and  that  which  the 
hon.  Member  now  proposes  to  create. 
The  Inquiries  made  in  former  days  were 
called  for  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  and  were  entered  upon  by  our 
forefathers  without  any  special  charges 
being  made  against  the  Administration 
of  the  day.  They  were  not  tinged  with 
anything  in  the  nature  of  political  dif- 
ference or  criticism,  but  were  Inquiries 
which  naturally  took  place  when  you 
were  going  to  give  a  fresh  lease  of  power 
to  a  Company  who  occupied  a  peculiar 
and  a  remarkable  position.  But  we  are 
now  asked  to  institute  an  Inquiry  with 
special  reference  to  what  the  hon.  Gen- 
tleman describes  as  a  defect  in  the  con- 
trol now  exercised  over  the  Government 
of  India.  Further,  the  Committee  for 
which  the  hon.  Gentleman  asks  is  not  to 
be  appointed  in  order  to  institute  a  mere 
general  Inquiry  as  to  the  condition  of 
affairs,  but  is  to  start  with  the  foregone 
conclusion  that  there  is  something  wrong 
in  the  control  we  now  exercise  over  the 
Government  of  India,  coupled  with  the 
assumption  that  the  finances  of  the  Em- 
pire are  in  a  state  of  great  embarrass- 
ment, if  not  of  alarming  danger.  The 
hon.  Member  for  Orkney  (Mr.  Laing) 
has  addressed  a  very  interesting  speech 
to  the  Hoiise  ;  but  his  argument  was 
simply  directed  to  show  that  the  finances 
of  Lidia  are  in  such  a  state  that,  un- 
less something  be  done  promptly,  the 
Government  would  speedily  find  them- 
selves confronted  with  a  danger  such  as 
we  have  never  seen  in  that  part  of  the 
world.  If  that  is  the  sort  of  reason  for 
appointing  this  Committee,  we  must  ask 
the  nature  of  the  dangers  with  which  we 
are  likely  to  be  con&onted,  before  we 
can  form  any  opinion  as  to  the  remedy 
which  the  Committee  may  be  expected 
to  afford.  The  hon.  Member  for  Orkney 
said  he  considered  the  real  advantage 
of  the  Committee  would  arise  from  the 
fact  that  it  would  educate  Her  Majesty's 
Ministers;  but  if  that  is  so,  its  office 
must  be  not  so  much  to  consider  the 
possibih'ty  of  providing  a  better  control 
of  Indian  finance,  as  to  inquire  into  the 
way  in  which  this  and  former  Govern- 
ments have  managed  the  affairs  of  the 
Empire  since  the  passing  of  the  Act  of 
1858.  That  is  a  large  question,  and  one 
which  might  be  discussed  with  advan- 
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fhat  tliere  had  been  no  hindrance  to  tlie 
Government  in  tlie  strengthening  and 
restorntiou  of  their  position,  he  thought 
the  Government  were  bound  to  give  the 
House  some  satisfaction  that  the  future 
policy  to  be  pursued  would  cease  to  be  a 
poliuy  of  selfish  aggrandi/emeTit  —  a 
policy  itf  inhuman  butchery  of  tlie  Native 
population.  In  the  latest  news  from 
South  Africa  they  had  been  given  the 
glad  assurance  that  the  colours  of  the 
24th  Eegiment  had  been  rescued ;  but 
there  was  another  item  of  information 
which  ought  to  bring  the  blush  of  shame 
to  the  cheek  of  any  man  with  a  spark  of 
humanity  in  his  breast.  They  read  of 
the  destruction  of  a  Njitivp  kraal  and  the 
burning  down  of  250  Native  huts.  Ho 
would  ask  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Secretary  for  the  Colonies,  if  he  intended 
•  that  some  decoration  ought 
]|3hed  to  reward  that  branch 
a.  Service  which  consiated, 

__    iliTe  hi 

temporary  smhi  _^ 

to  turn  back  to  the  speeol 
Eobert  Peel  made  in  1842.  I  haVniieve 
referred  to  it  for  maay  years,  but  I  I'lld 
collect  that  he  pointed  out  to  the  Hi 
what  might  happen  if  tho  time  should 
arise  when  there  would  be  great 
fusion  and  embarrassment  in  the  finances 
of  India,  and  to  what  an  enormous 
perilous  extent  a  disturbance  in  th 
nances  of  India  might  atfectthe  finances 
of  this  couatry.  We  have  approached 
the  time  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  referred 
to,  and  I  recollett  that  people  thought 
when  be  spoke  ho  was  going  too  far 
away  to  find  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  groat  change  which  he  was  anxious 
to  make  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
financial  oquiUbrium  of  the  country. 
Wo  have  come  now  to  that  point  and, 
I  say,  that,  listening  to  thia  debate,  in 
which  I  had  not  the  least  intention  of 
taking  any  part,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  position  in 
which  we  are  placed,  and  I  am  as- 
tounded that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  does  know  his  multiplica- 
tion table — I  think  I  have  known  Mi- 
nisters who  did  not — who  was  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  and  who,  if 
he  wore  not  on  that  Bench,  would  in 
many  financial  questions  agree  with  him 
—  I  am  astounded,  I  say,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  have 
given  his  consent  to  the  recent  policy  of 
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VALUATION  OF  PROPERTY  ItlLL. 

(Jfi-.  SeiafCT-Bnolh,  Mr.  ChamceHor  of  the  Exth. 

g«r,  Mr.  Salt.) 

[bill  71.]      BECOKD   RKASIICG. 

Order  for  Second  Beading  read. 
Mb.  9CLATER-B00TH,   in    tuoviaj 
that  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second  time 
said.he  thought  he  would  best  consult  thi 
wishes  of  the  House  by  not  repeatinsT  hii 
arguments  of  last  year  in  favour  of  thf 
measure.     It  was  substantially  the  samt 
measure  which  had  been  read  a   i^ecoad 
time  last  year,  and  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant portions  of  which,  up  to  the  17th 
or  18th  clauses,  had  gone  through  Com- 
mittee.    The    Government  had.    within 
the  last  few  years,  given  more  in  aid  of 
local  expenditure;  a  local  Budget  wa« 
now  brought  before  the  House  annually; 
increasing  interest  was  being  taken  in 
local    taxation    and  expenditure;     and 
those,  as  well  as  tor  many   other 
'as  extremely  desirable  that 
jyatem  of  valuation  should 
bo  detaUUhed  not  only  in  every  Union, 
blrt   'ttlstf    throughout    every    county — 
"'1^  seeing  that  in  the  course  of  a 
the  county  rate  would  have  to 
towards  certain  local  charges. 
'  year  after  year  been  criti- 
io.st  experienced 
n  the  Kingdom, 
le  benefit  of  their 
and  by  the  greater 
oiily  under- 
unestly  de- 
become  law.     Since 
under  the  notice 


of  the  I 
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go,  and  also  lay  bare  its  vices — for  I  think 
they  are  many — so  far  as  they  go.  I 
would  therefore  ask  the  Government 
whether  it  is  worth  while  for  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  to  get  up  to- 
night and  give  us  the  sort  of  speech 
which  he  has  made  ?  It  differs  from  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  Oentleman  the  Under 
Secretary  for  India.  He  was,  I  may 
almost  say,  loud  in  contrast  with  the 
hon.  Gentlemen  who  have  spoken  on 
this  side  of  the  House.  We  might  have 
supposed  that  the  old  times  had  come  back, 
when  we  had  members  of  the  East  India 
Company  speaking  as  if  nothing  could 
be  more  prosperous  than  the  condition 
of  India.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer has  confined  his  remarks  almost 
entirely  to  the  question  of  the  relation- 
ship between  the  Secretary  of  State  and 
the  Council ;  but  when  he  approached 
the  end  of  his  speech  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  that  the  time  has  nearly  come 
when  it  would  be  very  desirable  to  have 
such  an  Inquiry  as  the  House  instituted 
during  the  eidstence  of  the  Company. 
In  1853  there  was  a  Committee  of  this 
very  kind.  I  was  not  on  it,  though  I 
believe  I  took  more  interest  in  the  ques- 
tion than  any  other  hon.  Member  of  the 
House  at  that  time.  The  object  of  the 
Committee  was  to  get  an  agreement  that 
the  Company  should  be  continued,  and 
I  recollect  that  the  then  responsible  au- 
thority in  this  House  made  a  speech  one 
night  five  hours  long.  He  rose  at  5 
o'clock  and  spoke  until  10  o'clock,  and 
during  the  whole  five  hours  his  language 
was  one  continued  eulogy  of  the  East 
India  Company.  I  succeeded  him,  and 
I  spoke  till  12.  Sir  Charles  Wood,  the 
then  President  of  the  Board  of  Control, 
and  myself,  in  fact,  occiipied  the  whole 
evening.  I  thought  that  1  had  answered 
his  speech,  but  the  House  of  Commons 
did  not  agree  with  me.  And  yet  what 
happened?  In  five  minutes  time  the  whole 
of  the  eulogy  was  blown  to  the  winds. 
The  President  of  the  Board  of  Control,  his 
Colleagues,  and  almost  everybody  else, 
admitted  that  the  East  India  Company 
itself  was  an  absurdity  and  an  antiquated 
arrangement  which  could  not  be  con- 
tinued any  longer.  The  moment  the 
Mutiny  broke  out  the  India  Company 
was  at  once  got  rid  of.  Some  hon. 
Members,  who  do  not  know  so  much  of 
the  subject  as  I  have  known,  have  been 
talking  as  if  the  India  Company  were 
something  that  might  be  well  worth  re- 


suscitating. For  my  part,  I  do  not  be- 
lieve we  shall  ever  again  have  anything 
like  it.  Although  there  is  much  to  blame 
in  the  present  system  of  government  in 
India,  that  Government  has  done  a  great 
many  things  of  great  advantage  to  India 
which  the  India  Company  never  attemp- 
ted ;  and  which,  if  it  had  attempted,  it 
would  have  failed  in  accomplishmg.  I 
recollect  charging  Mr.  Mangles  and  Sir 
James  Hogg,  then  in  this  House,  with 
this  fact,  that  in  14  years,  according  to 
their  own  Eetums,  the  India  Company 
had  not  expended  so  much  on  roads, 
bridges,  and  permanent  works  as  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Manchester, 
with  850,000  or  400,000  of  inhabitants, 
had  expended  in  the  same  time  for  the 
advantage  of  their  population.  The 
East  India  Company  fell  as  it  deserved 
to  fall,  and  I  am  sorry  that  its  successor 
has  not  been  more  fortunate  than  it  has 
been.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  during  a 
great  portion  of  his  speech,  argued  as  if 
there  were  really  no  case  for  Inquiry, 
and  then  towards  the  end  he  seemed  to 
relent  somewhat,  and  feel  that  he  was 
not  sure  of  his  ground,  and  to  give  more 
hope  that  at  some  not  remote  period  he 
would  consent  to  some  kind  of  Inquiry. 
I  think  that  if  there  is  to  be  an  Inquiry, 
it  cannot  come  a  day  too  soon.  Refer- 
ence has  been  made,  in  the  course  of  the 
debate,  to  the  prospect  of  a  Dissolution. 
I  presume  that  there  will  be  a  Dissolu- 
tion in  the  course  of  this  year.  That  has 
been  the  usual  Constitutional  course 
ever  since  the  Septennial  Act  was  passed. 
[*'No,no!"]  Iseethere  is  an  hon.  Gentle- 
man on  the  other  side  who  is  very  much 
afraid  of  a  Dissolution.  We  are  not 
afraid  of  a  Dissolution  on  this  side,  and 
I  have  no  doubt  that  many  hon.  Gen- 
tleemen  on  the  other  side  are  not  afraid. 
If  there  is  to  be  an  Inquiry,  the  sooner 
we  have  it  the  better,  because  these  mis- 
fortunes that  we  see  before  us,  not  loom- 
ing in  the  distance,  but  close  upon  us, 
are  growing  greater  almost  every  day, 
and  Parliament  cannot  one  day  too  soon 
apply  its  mind  and  its  utmost  attention 
to  the  g^eat  and  grave  difficulties  which 
are  before  us.  Recollect  what  you  have 
done  in  India.  According  to  the  state- 
ment of  my  hon.  Friend  the  Member  for 
Hackney  (Mr.Fawcett),  you  extract  from 
the  people  of  India  everything  that  can 
be  extracted  with  safety ;  you  do  not 
know  where  you  can  turn  for  another 
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tax  of  the  smallest  amount;  you  have 
put  on  a  licence  tax,  which  is  in  point 
of  fact  an  income    tax,  upon   a  man 
haying  no  more  income  than  4«.  a- week ; 
your  salt  tax  is,  I  suppose,  2,000  per 
cent  upon  the  ordinary  common  cost  of 
salt,  and  having  done  all  this,  you  have 
borrowed  so  much  that  you  cannot  bor- 
row any  more.    The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  has  offered  to  lend,  or  rather 
he  has  suggested  that  he  will  lend — and 
I  suppose  he  is  meditating   it  as  he 
meditated  the  Ehodope  Graiit — to  the 
Indian    Government     £2,000,000,     for 
which  the  Indian  Government  is  to  pay 
no  interest.     That  is  exactly  the  terms 
upon  which  the  people  of  this  country 
lent  to  the  Turkish  Government.    These 
terms  were  not  in  the  agreement,  but 
that  has  been  the  result.    The  money 
has  been  lent,  and  no  interest  paid.  We 
call  the  Turkish  Gt)vemment  bankrupt ; 
but  we  say  that  the  Indian  Gt)vemment 
is  only  in  a  position  of  momentary  and 
temporary  embarrassment.     I  ask  you 
to  turn  back  to  the  speech  which  Sir 
Bobert  Peel  made  in  1842.     I  have  not 
referred  to  it  for  many  years,  but  I  re- 
collect that  he  pointed  out  to  the  House 
what  might  happen  if  the  time  should 
arise  when  there  would  be  great  con- 
fusion and  embarrassment  in  the  finances 
of  India,  and  to  what  an  enormous  and 
perilous  extent  a  disturbance  in  the  fi- 
nances of  India  might  affect  the  finances 
of  this  countiy.    We  have  approached 
the  time  that  Sir  Eobert  Peel  referred 
to,  and  I  recollect  that  people  thought 
when  he  spoke  he  was  gomg  too  far 
away  to  find  an  argument  in  favour  of 
the  great  change  which  he  was  anxious 
to  make  for  the  purpose  of  restoring  the 
financial   equilibrium   of  the  countiy. 
We  have  come  now  to  that  point  and, 
I  say,  that,  listening  to  this  debate,  in 
which  I  had  not  the  least  int0ntion  of 
taking  any  part,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  seriousness  of  the  position  in 
which  we  are    placed,  and   I  am   as- 
tounded that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, who  does  know  his  multiplica- 
tion table — I  think  I  have  known  Mi- 
nisters who  did  not — who  was  brought 
up  at  the  feet  of  my  right  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  Greenwich,  and  who,  if 
he  were  not  on  that  Bench,  would  in 
many  financial  questions  agree  with  him 
—  I  am  astounded,  I  say,  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  should  have 
given  his  consent  to  the  recent  policy  of 
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the  Government  in  India,  which  must 
agg^vate  to  an  extent  which  we  cannot 
measure,  the  great  malady  which  affects 
that  country  at  this  moment.     There  is 
no  doubt  whatever  that  the  policy  which 
the  Government  have  adopted'  within 
the  last  six  months — a  pohcy  in  which 
they  have  given  up  and  repudiated  the 
wisdom  of  our  wisest  Indian  adminia- 
trators — ^must  aggravate  to  an  enormous 
extent  the  diss^rs  which  have  over- 
taken Indian  finance  and  the  diffioulties 
with  which  this  House  is  now  called 
upon  to  grapple-.    I  think  the  Gbvem- 
ment  ought  to  have  received  the  pro- 
position of  the  hon.  Member  for  Hack- 
ney with  sympathy  and  with  an  ofiTer  of 
assistance.    They  might  have  objected 
to  his  words  and  sugg^ted  something 
better ;  but,  now  that  the  question  has 
been  brought  before   the  House   and 
seriously  discussed,  I  think  they  ought 
to  have  consented  to  a  Committee  which 
should  have  ffiven  a  thorough  investiga- 
tion into  all  nie  troubles  which  now  be- 
set the  question  of  Indian  finance.    I  do 
not  ask  for  a  Committee  entirely  on  the 
ground  of  finance.    My  opinion  is,  as  I 
have  already  said,  that  nothing  whioh 
you  can  do  here  can  materially  affect  the 
question  of  finance.  That  question  is  one 
which  arises  in  India,  and  must  be  deter- 
mined in  India.    I  have  come  to  the 
conclusion  I  stated  here  in  1858,  that  it 
was  absolutely  impossible— and    years 
are  proving  it  to   oe  impossible — ihut 
India  could  be  managed  by  a  half-a- 
dozen  members  of  the  Indian  Council, 
who  are  appointed  only  for  five  years, 
and  who  are,  on  the  average,  not  more 
than  two  years  and  a-half  in  office,  with 
a  Governor  General  at  their  head  who  is 
not  more  than  five  years  in  office,  and  is 
for  the  first  vear  or  two,  in  a  manner, 
learning  the  business  of  his  great  office. 
Tou  have  a  Gbvemor  General  who  had 
never  been  in  India  before  his  appoint- 
ment,  who    had    never    been    in    this 
House,  who  had  never  been  connected 
directly  or  indirectly  with  the  politics 
of  England.     Tou    have    half-a-dozen 
such  gentlemen  as  I   have  described, 
presided    over    by    such    a    Gbvemor 
General,    underts^ing    to  manage  the 
whole  affairs  of  200,000,000  of  persons, 
of  20  different  nations,  speaking  20  dif- 
ferent languages ;  and  to  say  that  such 
a  thing  can  be  done  by  half-a-dozen  gen- 
tlemen sitting  in  Calcutta,  with  such  a 
Gbvemor  General  at  their  head,  is  to  make 
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of  assessing  mineral  property.  He 
was  unable  to  understand  why  that 
description  of  property  was  excluded 
from  the  Bill,  unless  it  was  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Government  Bosird 
sympathized  with  land  valuers  and  that 
class  of  persons.  The  present  system 
was  very  unsatisfactory  and  unjust.  He 
would  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  unless  his  right  hon.  Friend 
promised  to  introduce  a  clause  dealing 
with  the  matter  he  had  mentioned. 

Mb.EYLANDS  said,  that  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  Bill  removed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  objections  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  Bill  of  last  year. 
The  subject  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wigan  (Mr.  Knowles)  had  referred 
might  be  considered  in  Committee,  and 
he  would  second  his  hon.  Friend  in  the 
matter.  He  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment, because  it  raised  the  question  of 
the  incidence  of  the  Income  and  Pro- 
perty Tax  by  a  side  wind.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  be  disposed  some  day 
to  deal  with  that  subject  in  a  serious 
spirit ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  i*aise 
that  question  at  the  present  moment.  He 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  trusting  that  certain  changes  might 
bemade  in  its  clauses  in  Committee. 

Mr.  STOREE  pointed  out  that  there 
was  an  unjust  incident  of  taxation  as 
between  the  urban  and  the  rural  oc- 
cupier which  ought  to  be  remedied.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  grievance,  he  might 
mention  that  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  town  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted occupied  a  farm  at  a  rent  of 
£400  a-year,  and  derived  an  income 
from  it  of  £200  per  annum,  yet  he  con- 
tributed exactly  the  same  sum  to  the 
local  rates  as  certain  large  works  in  the 
town,  which  were  let  at  £400  a-year 
but  returned  many  thousands  annually. 

Mr.  STAN8FELD  said,  the  only 
fault  he  had  to  find  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard)  was  for 
introducing  his  Motion  on  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  The  subject  was 
a  remanet  of  the  late  Government's 
questions,  and  had  been  inti*oduced  in 
successive  Sessions,  and  always  been 
postponed.  It  was  essentiall;^  a  Bill  of 
clauses,  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  spend  any  great  length  of 
time  in  discussing  it  at  that  stage.  The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Nottinghamshire 


(Mr.  Storer),  who  had  just  sat  down, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  labouring  under  a 
delusion  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 
The  question  of  rating  did  not  arise  in 
the  debate  on  a  matter  of  valuation.  The 
question  for  the  House,  at  that  moment, 
was  solely  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  would  forgive 
him  (Mr.  Stansfeld),  he  trusted,  when  he 
suggestedthatthatAmendmentwas  really 
irrelevant  to  the  Question  then  before 
the  House,  because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  fallen  into  precisely  the  same 
error  as  the  hon.  Meniber  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  was 
of  opinion  that  the  taxes  ought  to  be 
made  upon  the  same  value  as  the  rates. 
Whether  that  value  should  be  the  gross 
value  or  the  rateable  value  was  another 
question.  But  the  Bill  did  not  affect 
that  question  in  the  slightest  degree.  It 
was  a  Bill  to  fix  upon  an  uniform  system 
for  assessing  the  gross  and  rateable 
value  of  property,  and  it  left  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
entirely  intact  as  to  whether  income  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  rateable  value  or 
upon  the  gross,  as  was  the  case  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  According  to  the  present 
law,  the  income  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
gross  value  of  property.  He  did  not  deny 
that  that  mode  frequently  pressed  un- 
duly, but  he  did  deny  that  that  was  the 
proper  occasion  to  discuss  the  justice  of 
that  principle.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  to  regard  this  stage  of  the 
Bill  as  a  preliminary  to  the  occasion 
when  he  would  have  every  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  his  views.  This 
Bill  would  ascertain  the  gross  value  and 
the  rateable  value  of  property,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  object 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  that 
those  gross  and  rateable  values  should 
be  arrived  at  in  some  uniform  manner. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  sole  objec- 
tion to  the  second  reading  of  the  feill 
was  a  matter  which  did  not  properly 
arise  in  the  debate  on  that  question, 
and,  therefore,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  accord  the  Bill  a  second  reading. 
Mr.  pell  said,  he  could  not  support 
the  Amendment — one  reason  being  that 
he  thought  the  Bill  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Stansfeld)  that  they  would  do  better  to 
defer  further  discussion  until  the  proper 
time — namely,  when  the  Bill  went  into 
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charged  income  tax  on  £2,000,  and  re- 
couping himself  to  the  extent  of  £  1,600, 
was  practically  paying  on  his  residue 
twice  as  heavily  as  the  capitalist  mort- 
gagee. While  commending  a  remedy 
for  this  grievance  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  he  could  not  but  remark  that 
this  unfair  proposal  in  the  dlst  clause 
was  thrust  into  the  Bill  by  the  Inland 
Bevenue  Department.  The  President 
of  the  Local  Government  Board  was  the 
victim  of  that  Department.  He  did  not 
want  to  take  away  from  the  receipts  of 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer;  he 
wished  to  see  the  tax  levied  equitably. 
He  charged  Somerset  House  with  being 
over-zealous  in  an  ungodly  attempt  to 
lay  burdens  on  the  backs  of  landowners 
and  house  owners.  When  this  House 
passed  the  Inhabited  House  Duty,  it 
^ave  to  the  Hevenue  officers  the  privi- 
lege of  assessing  an  annual  value,  and 
when  they  voted  an  income  tax  it  was 
to  be  assessed  on  the  profits  of  lands  and 
houses.  He  wanted  to  know  whether  a 
man  with  £2,000  a-year  in  house  pro- 
perty, who  only  got  £1,500  a-year  from 
it,  should  be  dealt  with  as  \i  he  had 
£2,000  a-year  profits  ?  If  he  did  not 
get  the  £2,000,  they  had  no  right  to  tax 
him  on  that  amount.  In  1860  the  popu- 
lation was  19,900,000  ;  now  it  was 
24,800,000 — an  increase  of  26  per  cent. 
The  house  duty  in  1860  was  £23,000,000 
odd;  it  was  now  £47,000,000  odd. 
The  houses  chargeable  with  income  tax 
in  1860  amounted  to  £48,780,000,  and 
in  1878  to  £90,451,000  in  value.  What 
did  that  mean  ?  It  did  not  mean  that 
houses  had  increased  in  that  proportion 
or  numbers,  for  that  increase  coiild  not 
exceed  the  growth  of  the  population ; 
but  it  meant  that  the  assessaole  value 
had  been  forced  up  75  per  cent  in  18 
years  by  the  combined  efforts  of  assess- 
ment committees  and  tax  surveyors. 
He  would  close  his  appeal  to  the  House 
by  a  warning.  Many  years  since  this 
country,  in  the  Great  War,  had  to 
struggle  for  existence,  and  in  order  to 
pay  our  way  we  issued  paper  money  so 
lavishly  that  it  greatly  depreciated  in 
value,  and  the  issues  of  the  Bank  of 
England  fell  to  a  discount  of  ,25  per 
cent.  Attempts  were  made  by  Lord 
Song  and  others  to  protect  themselves 
against  this  depreciation  in  the  currency, 
but  the  attempts  were  disapproved  by 
the  Government;  and  Mr.  Yansittart 
introduced  a  Bill  into  the  House  of  Oom- 

Mr.  J.  G.  Euhhard 


mons,  which  was  passed  into  law,  enact- 
ing that  the  bank  note  was  equal  in 
value  to  the  coin  it  represented,  and 
that  any  persons  giving  or  taking  it  at 
any  but  its  nominal  value  should  be 

guilty  of  a  misdemeanor.  This  clause, 
espite  the  earnestness  of  Homer  and 
the  eloquence  of  Canning,  became  law, 
under  the  influence  of  the  Government 
and  its  followers.  The  proposal  in  the 
Valuation  Bill  was  not  less  mischievous 
and  absurd,  and  he  asked  the  House 
whether  they  would  tolerate  such  another 
anomaly  in  legislation?  The  proposal 
in  the  Slst  clause  was  as  absurd  and  in- 
tolerable as  that  of  Mr.  Yansittart,  and  it 
was  infinitely  more  injurious  ?  It  would 
inflict  on  the  people  a  grievance  which 
stirred  them  up  against  the  Government 
they  ought  to  respect  and  the  laws  they 
ought  to  obey,  and  made  taxpaying  a 
nuisance,  instead  of  what  it  ought  to  be 
— a  pleasure.  He  begged  to  move  the 
Amendment  which  stood  in  his  name. 

Sib  JOSEPH  M'KENNA,  in  secon- 
ing  the  Amendment,  said,  he  opposed  the 
Bill  for  the  reasons  so  dearly  stated  bj 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Hub- 
bard) who  had  proposed  tne  Amend- 
mi^,  and  also  on  the  ground  that  if 
such  a  measure  were  apphed  to  Ireland, 
it  would  work  still  greater  injustice,  and 
therefore,  lest  he  might  be  accused  here- 
after when  a  Bill  was  introduced  for 
Ireland,  that  he  had  allowed  the  prin- 
ciple to  pass  unchallenged  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion.  He  considered  the  prin- 
ciple of  charging  income  and  rates  on 
the  scale  adopted  hitherto  and  continued 
by  this  Bill  unjust ;  and,  therefore,  he 
felt  called  upon  to  oppose  its  application 
to  England. 

Amendment  proposed, 

To  leave  out  from  ttie  word  ''  That "  to  the 
end  of  the  Question,  m  order  to  add  Uie  words 
<*no  Valuation  Bill,  providing  in  a  Valuation 
list  a  common  authority  for  uie  assessment  of 
rates  and  taxes,  can  be  satisfactory  unless  it 
provide  a  common  measure  of  value  for  such 
assessment  by  levying  Imperial*taxes  as  well  as 
local  rates  upon  the  rateable^  value,'* — {Kr. 
HubbarO), 

— instead  thereof. 

Question  proposed,  ''  That  the  words 
proposed  to  oe  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
Question." 

Me.  KNOWLES  regretted  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  had  made  no  pro- 
vision in  the  Bill  for  a  uniform  metnod 
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of  assessing  mineral  property.  He 
was  unable  to  understiEind  why  that 
description  of  property  was  excluded 
from  the  Bill,  unless  it  was  that  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  Local  Govemment  Board 
sympathized  with  land  valuers  and  that 
cleisB  of  persons.  The  present  system 
was  very  unsatisfactory  and  unjust.  He 
would  vote  against  the  second  reading 
of  the  Bill,  uoless  his  right  hon.  Friend 
promised  to  introduce  a  clause  dealing 
with  the  matter  he  had  mentioned. 

Ma.EYLANDSsaid,  that  the  changes 
introduced  in  the  Bill  removed,  to  a 
considerable  extent,  the  objections  which 
had  been  taken  to  the  BiU  of  last  year. 
The  subject  to  which  the  hon.  Member 
for  Wigan  (Mr.  Knowles)  had  referred 
might  be  considered  in  Committee,  and 
he  would  second  his  hon.  Friend  in  the 
matter.  He  objected  to  the  Amend- 
ment, because  it  raised  the  question  of 
the  incidence  of  the  Income  and  Pro- 
perty Tax  by  a  side  wind.  He  hoped 
the  House  would  be  disposed  some  day 
to  deal  with  that  subject  in  a  serious 
spirit ;  but  he  was  not  prepared  to  raise 
that  question  at  the  present  moment.  He 
would  vote  for  the  second  reading  of  the 
Bill,  trusting  that  certain  changes  might 
bemade  in  its  clauses  in  Committee. 

Mr.  STOREE  pointed  out  that  there 
was  an  unjust  incident  of  taxation  as 
between  the  urban  and  the  rural  oc- 
cupier which  ouffht  to  be  remedied.  As 
an  illustration  of  the  grievance,  he  might 
mention  that  a  farmer  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  town  with  which  he  was  ac- 
quainted occupied  a  farm  at  a  rent  of 
£400  a-year,  and  derived  an  income 
from  it  of  £200  per  annum,  yet  he  con- 
tributed exactly  the  same  sum  to  the 
local  rates  as  certain  large  works  in  the 
town,  which  were  let  at  £400  a-year 
but  returned  many  thousands  annually. 

Mb.  STANSFELD  said,  the  only 
fault  he  had  to  find  with  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  the  Member  for  the  City  of 
London  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard)  was  for 
introducing  his  Motion  on  the  second 
reading  of  this  Bill.  The  subject  was 
a  remanet  of  the  late  Government's 
questions,  and  had  been  introduced  in 
successive  Sessions,  and  always  been 
postponed.  It  was  essentially  a  Bill  of 
clauses,  and  he  thought  the  House 
would  be  of  opinion  that  it  was  not  de- 
sirable to  spend  any  ffreat  length  of 
time  in  discussing  it  at  that  stage.  The 
hon.  Member  for  South  Nottinghamshire 


(Mr.  Storer),  who  had  just  sat  down, 
seemed  to  him  to  be  labouring  under  a 
delusion  as  to  the  objects  of  the  Bill. 
The  question  of  rating  did  not  arise  in 
the  debate  on  a  matter  of  valuation.  The 
question  for  the  House,  at  that  moment, 
was  solely  the  Amendment  of  the  right 
hon.  Gentleman,  and  he  would  forgive 
him  (Mr.  Stansfeld),  he  trusted,  when  he 
suggested  that  that  Amendment  was  really 
irrelevant  to  the  Question  then  before 
the  House,  because  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman had  fallen  into  precisely  the  same 
error  as  the  hon.  Member  who  had  pre- 
ceded him.  The  right  hon.  Gentleman 
the  Member  for  the  City  of  London  was 
of  opinion  that  the  taxes  ought  to  be 
made  upon  the  same  value  as  the  rates. 
Whether  that  value  should  be  the  gross 
value  or  the  rateable  value  was  another 
question.  But  the  Bill  did  not  affect 
that  question  in  the  slightest  degree.  It 
was  a  Bill  to  fix  upon  an  uniform  system 
for  assessing  the  gross  and  rateable 
value  of  property,  and  it  left  the  ques- 
tion raised  by  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
entirely  intact  as  to  whether  income  tax 
should  be  levied  upon  rateable  value  or 
upon  the  gross,  as  was  the  case  at  the  pre- 
sent moment.  According  to  the  present 
law,  the  income  tax  was  levied  upon  the 
gross  value  of  property.  He  did  not  deny 
that  that  mode  frequently  pressed  un- 
duly, but  he  did  deny  that  that  was  the 
proper  occasion  to  discuss  the  justice  of 
that  principle.  The  right  hon.  Gentle- 
man ought  to  regard  this  stage  of  the 
Bill  as  a  preliminary  to  the  occasion 
when  he  would  have  every  opportunity 
of  bringing  forward  his  views.  This 
Bill  would  ascertain  the  gross  value  and 
the  rateable  value  of  property,  and  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  could  not  object 
to  the  proposal  of  the  Government  that 
those  gross  and  rateable  values  should 
be  arrived  at  in  some  uniform  manner. 
It  appeared  to  him  that  the  sole  objec- 
tion to  the  second  reading  of  the  Bill 
was  a  matter  which  did  not  properly 
arise  in  the  debate  on  that  question, 
and,  therefore,  he  hoped  the  House 
would  accord  the  Bill  a  second  reading. 
Mr.  pell  said,  he  could  not  support 
the  Amendment — one  reason  being  that 
he  thought  the  Bill  had  been  sufficiently 
discussed.  He  entirely  agreed  with  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr. 
Stansfeld)  that  they  would  do  better  to 
defer  further  discussion  until  the  proper 
time — namely,  when  the  Bill  went  into 
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Committee.  He  must  say  also  that  he 
regarded  the  Amendment  with  some 
suspicion ;  for,  in  his  own  mind,  he  did 
not  see  that  it  was  one  which  would  re- 
commend itself  to  the  owners  of  real 
property.  The  effect  of  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman's  Amendment  would  be  to 
entirely  disorganize  and  unsettle  the 
existing  arrangements  for  the  assess- 
ment of  real  property.  There  was  one 
point  upon  which  ne  felt  some  regret,  be- 
cause the  subject  was  rather  a  **  hobby  " 
of  his.  He  was  sorry  to  see  that  the 
right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth)  had  not  done  anything  for  the 
better  assessment  of  railways.  There 
was  a  clause  in  the  Bill,  truly,  which 
authorized  the  calling  in  of  a  profes- 
sional man  in  those  cases;  but  it  was 
very  obyious  that  railway  property  had 
now  become  so  enormous  and  important 
that  it  could  hardly  be  assessed  in  the 
same  way  as  ordinary  property.  He 
could  not  help  thinking,  therefore,  that 
opportunities  should  be  given  to  call  in 
a  professional  valuer  who  would  make  a 
professional  survey  of  all  railway  pro- 
perty in  his  county,  and  thus  afford  sub- 
stantial data  on  that  subject,  which, 
under  present  conditions,  must  be  only 
a  matter  of  conjecture. 

Sib  WALTEE  B.  BAETTELOT 
thought  that  they  must  congratulate 
the  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  President 
of  the  Local  Gt)vernment  Board  for 
having  introduced  this  measure,  framed 
as  it  was  very  much  in  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  last  year  in 
Committee.  He  sympathized  with  the 
right  hon.  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard),  and  he  thought 
the  House  generally  sympathized  with 
him  in  the  Motion  he  had  made ;  but  he 
could  not  agree  with  his  hon.  Friend 
the  Member  for  South  Leicestershire 
(Mr.  Pell),  who  suggested  that  there 
was  no  necessity  for  bringing  forward 
this  question.  The  hon.  Member  knew 
perfectly  well  —  probably  no  other 
hon.  Member  in  the  House  knew 
so  well  —  the  difference  between  the 
assessment  for  the  income  tax,  the 
county  rate,  and  that  for  the  poor 
rate.  They  were  three  distinct  and 
different  modes  of  assessment.  There- 
fore, when  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  brought  in  his  Bill, 
which  was  to  assimilate  and  place  exactly 
on  the  same  footing  these  different  as- 
sessments,   naturally    bis    right    hon. 

Mr.  Pelt 


Friend  the  Member  for  the  City  of  Lon- 
don thought  that  was  a  fair  opportunity 
for  discussing  that  grievance  of  which 
he  thought  he  had  a  right  to  complain. 
Though  his  right  hon.  Friend  had  a 
perfect  right  to  bring  forward  this  ques- 
tion, yet  the  second  reading  of  this  BiH 
was  not  the  proper  time  to  do  so.  [  "  No, 
no  ! "]  He  saw  his  right  hon.  Friend 
did  not  agree  to  that ;  but  this  question 
was  essentially  one  for  the  Committee. 
He  (Sir  Walter  B.  BarttelotJ  was  not 
going  to  argue  that  question;  but  he 
thought  the  suggestion  thrown  out  by 
the  hon.  Member  for  South  Leicester- 
shire did  deserve  some  consideration 
—  namely,  that  whereas  the  income 
tax  was  levied  upon  the  gross  value, 
ought  not  the  whole  of  the  taxes  to 
be  levied  upon  the  gross  also?  He 
believed  it  was  so  in  Scotland,  except 
as  regarded  the  poor  rate.  But  one 
thing  he  thought  no  one  would  deny — 
all  these  taxes  ought  for  the  future  to  be 
placed  on  the  same  footing.  The  right 
hon.  Gentleman  the  Presidentof  the  Local 
Government  Board  had  made  an  import- 
ant statement  on  the  question  of  rent.  He 
believed  that  subject  to  be  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  Bill ;  for  if  rent  was  to  be  a 
criterion,  they  might  depend  upon  get- 
ting very  much  nearer  to  the  value  of 
property  than  had  ever  been  done  be- 
fore. What  was  wanted  was  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  county  authorities  so 
that  the  whole  of  these  modes  of  assess- 
ment might  be  looked  into,  and  thus 
enable  them  to  place  all  the  rates  of  the 
different  Unions  in  the  county  on  the 
same  footing.  What  people  objected 
to  was  the  difference  in  the  mode  of 
assessment  in  the  various  Unions  which 
now  existed.  He  hoped  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  might  have  fair 
treatment  in  the  consideration  of  the 
Bill.  He  certainly  did  not  think  these 
Bills — which  were  of  very  great  interest 
to  the  coimties  and  of  very  large  im- 
portance— obtained  a  fair  share  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  the  House,  and 
he  also  was  of  opinion  that  his  right 
hon.  Friend  the  President  of  the  Local 
Government  Board  did  not  obtain  from 
the  Government  the  opportunities  ac- 
corded to  other  Departments,  which  the 
great  and  varied  interest  intrusted  to 
his  charge  demanded. 

Mr.    HIBBERT    said,    he    did    not 
agree  that  the  right  hon.  Gentleman 
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opposite  (Mr.  J.  G.  Hubbard)  was  wrong 
in  bringing  forward  his  Amendment  at 
the  present  time.  He  (Mr.  Hibbert) 
was  of  opinion  that  it  woidd  have  been 
entirely  out  of  place  in  Committee, 
though  he  sympathized  with  the  views 
of  his  right  hon.  Friend.  He  was  sure 
no  tax  could  be  levied  more  unfairly  and 
unjustly  than  a'  house  and  land  tax  upon 
the  gross  value.  The  question  was  one 
of  great  difficulty,  for  if  the  Amendment 
were  carried,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer would  be  placed  in  a  very  awk- 
ward position  in  making  an  income  tax 
upon  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland, 
there  being  a  different  system  of  assess- 
ment in  each  Kingdom.  He  should  like 
to  see  the  whole  matter  as  affecting  the 
three  Elingdoms  considered  by  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  with  a  view  of 
placing  the  tax  upon  a  much  more  fair 
and  reasonable  footing.  The  Amend- 
ment would  only  apply  to  England.  He 
hoped  the  right  hon.  Gentleman  (Mr. 
3.  G.  Hubbard)  would  be  satisfied  with 
the  discussion  which  had  taken  place, 
and  not  press  the  Amendment  to  a  Divi- 
sion. There  were  some  alterations  which 
would  make  the  BiU  much  more  accept- 
able in  Lancashire  —  namely,  greater 
assessment  boards  were  proposed  to  be 
left  out.  In  Lancashire,  which  was 
thickly  populated,  the  difficulty  was  not 
60  much  felt,  but  there  were  counties  in 
which  there  were  five  or  six  greater 
assessment  boards  with  five  or  six  dif- 
ferent authorities  outside  the  county 
authorities,  and  it  was  impossible  under 
those  circumstances  to  have  anything 
approaching  uniformity.  He  had  put 
down  a  Question  the  previous  evening 
on  the  subject  of  the  valuation  of  mines. 
Though  he  did  not  say  it  was  a  perfectly 
simple  matter,  he  thought  it  would  prove 
not  so  difficult  as  it  was  supposed  to  be. 
He  trusted  that  when  the  Bill  was  in 
Committee  his  hon.  Friend  the  Member 
for  Wigan  (Mr.  Knowles)  would  intro- 
duce a  plan  on  some  definite  system  for 
valuing  mines.  At  present  in  some 
counties  there  were  three  or  four  sys- 
tems for  valuing  mines,  which  naturally 
gave  rise  to  great  difficulties  in  the 
assessment  of  that  kind  of  property. 

Mr.  SCLATEE-BOOTH  said,  he 
would  not  trespass  long  on  the  patience 
of  the  House,  but  he  thought  there  were 
two  or  three  questions  to  which  he  might 
refer.  He  did  not  at  all  deny  that  he 
sympathized  with  the  remarks  of  the 


hon.  Member  who  had  last  spoken,  but 
they  must  bear  in  mind  that  this  Bill 
was  not  a  final  measure,  but  only  a  pre- 
liminary to  one  dealing  with  Counly 
Boards.  The  hon.  Member  for  South 
Leicestershire  (Mr.  Pell)  raised  a  very 
serious  question.  If  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man thought  he  (Mr.  Sclater-Booth) 
could  settle  this  question  of  the  rating 
of  railways  by  a  clause  in  a  Valua- 
tion Bill,  then  the  hon.  Gentleman  was 
a  much  more  sanguine  man  than  he.  If 
every  hon.  Member  representing  a  par- 
ticular class  of  property  were  to  bring 
forward  a  clause  to  provide  for  the  spe- 
cial valuation  of  that  property,  he  asked 
when  was  this  Bill  to  pass  ?  It  would 
be  extremely  unfair  towards  the  Bill. 
Let  the  Bifi  pass,  however,  and  he 
should  be  most  happy  to  produce  a 
Bating  Bill  which  would  deal  with  all 
the  questions  not  contained  in  this  Bill. 
He  trusted  that  after  the  debate  on  this 
question  referring  to  England,  the  hon. 
Member  (Mr.  Ramsay)  would  not  at- 
tempt to  delay  the  progress  of  the  mea- 
sure. 

Mb.  BIGGAB  said,  he  was  not  in- 
formed whether  the  right  hon.  Member 
the  Mover  of  the  first  Amendment  would 
proceed  with  it  or  not.  With  regard  to 
the  Bill,  he  thought  the  right  hon.  Gen- 
tleman the  President  of  the  Local  Gto- 
vemment  Board  had  tried  to  bring  it 
forward  on  a  former  occasion,  when  he 
was  counted  out.  That,  of  course,  was 
very  unpleasant ;  but  now  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  had  placed  hon.  Members  in 
that  position  that  he  was  bound  to  get  a 
hearing  for  the  Motion.  He  could  not 
imagine  that  any  person  could  depend 
upon  the  principle  that  a  ratepayer  was 
bound  to  pay  taxes  on  the  actual  value 
of  that  which  he  occupied  or  received 
rent  for.  As  regarded  rateable  pro- 
perty, a  fair  and  honest  principle  was 
that  of  a  certain  reduction  from  the 
epx)ss  value  on  account  of  the  many  dif- 
ferent deductions  which  had  to  come  off 
in  proportion  to  the  amount  for  waste. 
The  result  was  under  the  former  system, 
that  in  the  case  of  the  income  tax  an 
unfortunate  occupier  really  paid  from 
20  to  50  per  cent  more  than  he  actually 
put  in  his  pocket.  He  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  principle  could  be  upheld, 
and  he  thought  this  was  the  opportunity 
for  deciding  the  question  as  to  whether 
the  income  tax  should  be  paid  on  the 
gross  value  or  on  what  the  income  really 
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was.  Eor  that  reason  he  thought  the 
House  would  do  well  to  support  the 
Amendment. 

Mb.  EAMSAY  said,  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  do  anything  in  the  way  of 
obstruction ;  but  he  would  state  in  a  few 
words  his  objections  to  the  Bill  in  its 
present  form.  He  found  that  in  this  Bill 
there  was  no  alteration  of  the  existing 
law,  under  which  it  was  admitted  on  aU 
hands  that  the  diversity  of  the  rating 
was  very  ^eat  indeed.  He  thought 
that  any  man  which  would  make  the 
principle  the  same  in  England  as  in  Scot- 
land would  be  an  improvement.  It  was 
said  that  the  circumstances  were  some- 
what dififerent  in  England  ;  but  he  was 
not  aware  of  any  one  principle  of  dif- 
ference between  the  relations  of  pro- 
perty in  England  and  those  in  Scotland. 
If  a  tenant  took  a  farm,  the  rent  payable 
was  accepted  as  the  sole  criterion  of  value, 
and  he  was  glad  to  hear  the  right  hon. 
Gentleman  say  that  he  was  prepared  to 
accept  rent  as  the  real  criterion.  If  an 
owner  be  the  occupier  in  Scotland,  then 
the  rent  was  taken  to  be  the  letting  value 
to  a  tenant.  The  Valuation  Act  of  1854 
provided  that  occupiers  and  proprietors 
should  be  bound  to  give  an  account  of 
the  rent  paid  to  the  owner,  and  in  that 
way  each  parish  in  Scotland  was  pro- 
vided with  a  uniform  system  of  valua- 
tion ;  but  the  result  of  the  present  law 
in  England  was  that  in  every  parish 
there  was  a  different  mode  of  assess- 
ment. The  result  of  the  passing  of 
the  Valuation  Act  for  Scotland  was 
that  whereas  in  the  12  years  preceding 
the  passing  of  that  Act  the  valuation  of 
the  county  in  which  he  resided  had  only 
increased  £11,000,  in  the  first  valuation 
under  the  Act  the  increase  was  £34,000 
in  the  one  year.  And  it  had  continued 
to  increase  every  year  since,  having  ad- 
vanced from  £291,236  in  1855-6  to 
£449,082  in  the  year  1878-9.  He  had 
statistics  on  the  subject,  which,  if  time 
permitted,  he  should  have  wished  to 
have  brought  before  the  attention  of  the 
House ;  but,  under  the  circumstances, 
he  would  briefly  state  that  he  did  not 
believe  the  Bill  as  it  then  stood  would 
secure  that  uniform  valuation  which  it 
was  expected  to  do. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  mthdrawn. 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 

Bill  read  a  second  time,  and  committed 
for  Thursday  next. 

Mr.  higgoT 


ASSIZES  BILL.— [Bill  83.] 

C^tr  Matthew  Itidley,  Mr.  Auheton  Cro»a,) 

THIBD   BEADING. 

Order  for  Third  Beading  read. 

Bill  read  the  third  time  accordingly. 

Verbal  Amendments  made. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  Bill  do  pass."— (5fr  Matihw 
Ridley.) 

Mb.  COLE,  in  moving  the  Adjourn- 
ment of  the  Debate,  said,  that  he  should 
like  to  know  the  nature  of  the  Amend- 
ments to  be  proposed.     He  had  a  strong 
objection  to  the  Bill  as  it  stood,  and  he 
opposed  it  on  several  grounds.     It  was 
supposed  to  be  a  great  advantage  to  pri- 
soners;  but  he  certainly  thought,   in 
that  respect,  it  was  no  advantage  at  all. 
Under  the  Bill,  which  grouped  several 
counties,   it    was   impossible    for    pri- 
soners to  bring  their  witnesses  to  the 
place  where  they  were  to  be  tried.     For 
instance,  prisoners  were  brought  from 
the  Land's  End  to  be  tried  at  Exeter, 
the  result  being  that  persons  not  having 
large  means  were  completely  debarred 
from  bringing   their    witnesses  up   to 
the  Assizes.     That,   he  thought,  was 
a  very  g^eat  hardship;    and,    instead 
of  assisting    prisoners,  he  thought   it 
the  reverse.     If  prisoners  were  obliged 
to  bring  up  their  witnesses  from   the 
extreme    ends   of   the    coimties,    then 
the  expense  of  so  doing  ought  to  be 
paid  by  the  Government.     He  should 
wish  to  move  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
that  it  should  be  in  the  power  and  dis- 
cretion of  the  Judges  to  allow  the  ex- 
penses of  those  witnesses.     That  was  not 
so  in  the  Bill,  expenses  only  being  al- 
lowed in  the  case  of  witnesses  bound 
over  by  the  committing  justices.   Again, 
why  were  jurymen  taken  from  one  county 
to  try  all  the  prisoners  for  three  counties  ? 
It  was  very  hard  upon  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  to  have  to  provide  for  the  trial 
of  prisoners  from  three  counties,  instead 
of  those  from  his  own  particular  county, 
and  it  was  also  very  hard  upon  the 
grand  jurors  of  the  county  in  which 
the  Assizes  was  held.      Then,  again, 
another    extraordinary  provision    was, 
that  the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  trial  was   held  had  to  attend  the 
hanging  of  prisoners  capitally  convicted 
coming  from  the  counties  grouped  with 
his  own  county.    That  was  the  effect  of 
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the  section,  which  was  very  plain.  The 
section  said — 

"  NotwithBtanding  anything  in  the  Act  of 
1877  where  judgment  of  death  has  been  passed 
on  any  conyict  at  any  assize,  the  judgment  may 
be  oarried  into  effect  in  any  prison  in  which  the 
convict  was  confined  for  safe  custody  prior  to 
his  removal  for  trial  and  that  the  sheriff  of  the 
county  for  which  such  assizes  were  held  shall 
be  charged  with  the  execution  of  that  judgment, 
and  shafi  for  that  purpose  have  the  same  juris- 
diction and  powers,  and  be  subject  to  the  same 
duties  in  the  prison  in  which  the  judgment  is  to 
be  carried  into  execution,  although  such  prison 
is  not  situate  within  his  county,  as  he  has  by 
law  with  respect  to  the  common  gaol  of  hu 
county,  or  would  have  had  if  the  Prison  Act, 
1865,  and  the  Prison  Act,  1877,  had  not  passed." 

Therefore,  the  result  was  perfectly  clear 
that  if  a  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  be 
executed  he  returned  to  the  prison 
within  which  he  was  confined  before  he 
was  tried,  and  the  sheriff  attending  the 
Assize  had  to  be  present  at  the  execu- 
tion. [Mr.  AssHETON  Cboss  dissented.] 
The  right  hon.  Gentleman  the  Home 
Secretary  shook  his  head ;  but  he  (Mr. 
Cole)  thought  it  was  clear,  on  a  pro- 
per construction  of  the  section,  that 
the  sheriff  of  the  county  in  which 
the  Assizes  were  held  for  the  three  or 
four  counties  comprised  within  the  group 
must  attend  the  hanging  of  every  pri- 
soner from  any  and  all  of  those  coun- 
ties. It  was  so,  indeed ;  and  he  there- 
fore submitted  that  that  section  required 
very  careful  consideration  and  amend- 
ment. He  undertook  to  say  that  no 
lawyer  could  read  that  3rd  section  with- 
out coming  to  his  conclusion. 

Mb.  J.  W .  BAECLAY  seconded  the 
Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." 
—^Mr.  Cole,) 

Mb.  MOEGAN  LLOYD  said,  the 
subject  was  of  very  g^eat  importance, 
and  one  which  ought  to  be  fully  dis- 
cussed by  the  House.  He  thought,  how- 
ever, the  present  was  not  a  convenient 
opportunity  for  doing  so.  There  was  a 
necessity  for  the  passing  of  the  Bill  on 
account  of  the  Assizes  to  be  held  in  April 
next,  which,  though  intended  for  the 
trial  of  prisoners  only,  would  be  held  in 
every  county,  unless  the  Bill  became  law 
before  that  time.  He  hoped,  therefore, 
the  hon.  and  learned  Member  (Mr.  Ck)le) 
would  withdraw  his  Amendment  and 
allow  the  Bill  to  pass.   The  Home  Secre- 


tary  had  promised  that  the  House  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the 
geneifal  question  on  a  future  occasion, 
which  would  be  much  better  than  to 
attempt  to  discuss  a  question  of  so  much 
oomphcation  and  importance  on  the  third 
reading  of  a  Bill  intended  to  remedy  a 
temporary  difficulty.  He  thought  the 
subject  was  worthy  of  the  consideration 
of  tne  House.  He  believed  that  in  many 
counties  grand  jurors  had  made  repre- 
sentations against  the  plan  of  holding 
four  Assizes  a-year,  many  of  them  say- 
ing three  times  were  sufficient,  while 
some  thought  two  Assizes  were  sufficient 
in  many  places.  While  expressing  no 
opinion  on  this  question,  he  thought  the 
mind  of  the  country  was  not  made  up 
on  the  subject,  and  that  the  House 
should,  therefore,  have  the  opportunity 
for  discussing  the  question  in  all  its 
beannors 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  he 
quite  agreed  with  the  remarks  which 
had  fallen  from  the  hon.  and  learned 
Member  who  had  last  spoken  (Mr.  Mor- 
gan Lloyd).  He  thought  that  the  whole 
question  as  to  the  holding  of  the  As- 
sizes was  one  on  which  the  j  udgment  of 
the  House  should  be  deliberately  asked 
at  some  future  Sitting.  The  arrange- 
ment, which  at  that  moment  was  almost 
concluded,  and  had  received  the  sanc- 
tion of  the  Judges,  was  that  the  Assizes 
were  fixed  for  the  22nd  April,  and  that 
arrangement  being  settled  for  this  year, 
at  all  events,  the  only  question  was 
whether  the  Judges  were  to  go  to  every 
single  place,  although  there  might  be 
only  one  or  two  prisoners,  or  whether 
the  system  which  had  hitherto  been  car- 
ried out,  of  grouping  one  or  two  counties 
together,  should  oe  adopted.  Therefore, 
it  would  not  be  possible  to  take  the 
general  discussion  upon  the  matter  at 
the  present  time,  though  he  quite 
agreed  with  the  Mover  of  the  adjourn- 
ment as  to  the  desirability  of  discussion. 
The  Bill  would  never  have  been  brought 
forward  unless  it  had  been  to  endeavour 
by  it  to  avoid  a  great  waste  of  time  and 
trouble  to  all  the  sheriffs  and  Judges, 
who,  if  the  Bill  were  not  passed,  would 
have  to  go  to  every  town  and  Assize 
county.  That  being  so,  he  hoped 
the  House  would  consent  to  the  third 
reading  of  the  Bill,  in  order  that  the 
Oovemment  might  be  allowed  to  obtain 
an  Order  in  Council  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Assize  in  April  as  proposed.  The 
only  Amendment  of  the  Bill  was  a  prac- 
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tical  one  to  insure  the  holding  of  two 
different  Assizes  in  each  separate  county 
annually.  The  object  of  the  3rd  clause 
was  simply  to  provide  for  extreqie  cases. 
In  some  of  the  Welsh  counties  it  was 
no  longer  thought  necessary  that  there 
should  be  a  gaol  in  each  county  capital 
— that  was  the  general  opinion  of  the 
Welsh  counties.  The  sole  object  of  the 
3rd  clause  was  to  enable  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  to  which  a  condemned  pri- 
soner belonged,  where  there  was  no  gaol, 
to  attend  the  execution  in  the  adjoining 
county  where  there  was  a  gaol.  Under 
the  old  system,  the  sheriff  of  the  oounty 
to  which  the  prisoner  belonged,  where 
there  was  no  gaol,  would  not  have  had 
the  right  to  attend  the  execution  in  the 
prison  of  an  adjoining  county  under  the 
new  Prisons  Act.  The  clause  was  simply 
intended  to  give  the  sheriff  of  the  county  to 
which  the  prisoner  belonged  the  rlgtit  of 
being  present  at  the  execution  in  whatever 
gaol  to  which  the  prisoner  might  be  sent 
in  default  of  there  being  a  gaol  in  his 
own  county.  There  was  no  intention, 
under  the  clause,  to  compel  the  attend- 
ance of  the  sheriffs  of  the  county  in 
which  the  Assizes  were  held  at  the  exe- 
cution of  prisoners  from  foreign  counties. 
If,  however,  on  consideration  it  was  found 
that  the  clause  required  any  alteration 
the  more  clearly  to  express  that  view, 
he  would  see  that;  some  word  should  be 
inserted  in  the  other  House. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  said,  with  re- 
ference to  the  groupings  of  counties, 
the  system  of  taking  adjoining  counties, 
and  grouping  them,  would,  no  doubt, 
be  convenient  for  some  people;  but  in 
some  cases  it  would  be  more  advan- 
tageous for  everybody  —  prisoners  in- 
cluded—  to  group  them,  not  simply 
because  they  were  adioining  counties, 
but  with  a  due  regard  to  the  facilities 
of  communication  between  the  various 
Assize  towns  and  districts. 

Mb.  ASSHETON  CROSS  said,  if  he 
understood  his  hon.  and  learned  Friend, 
his  suggestion  was  that  the  groupings 
should  be  arranged  on  a  basis  of  Brad- 
ihatv. 

Mr.  cole  said,  that  after  the  ex- 
planation of  the  right  hon.  Oentleman, 
he  would  withdraw  his  Motion  for  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to. 
Bill  passed. 
Mr,  Aiiheton  Orou 


SELECT  VESTRIES  BILL.— [Box  64.] 

(Mr,  James,  Mr.  Bertehell,  Mr,  Jc$eph  Cawcen,) 

8B00VD  B£ADIHO. 

Order  for  Second  Reading  read. 

Mb.  W.  H.  JAMES,  in  moving  that 
the  Bill  1)e  now  read  a  second  time, 
said,  that  it  provided  for  the  nomination 
of  the  overseers  of  particular  districts 
by  any  independent  ratepayers  in  the 
place  of  the  members  of  a  customary 
vestrv  who  were  co-optatively  elected. 
He  nad  been  anxious  a  year  ago  to 
obtain  a  Return  from  the  Local  Gt)V6m- 
ment  Board,  in  order  to  show  how  many 
of  these  select  vestries  existed.  The 
expense  and  difficulty  in  the  way,  how- 
ever, were  so  great,  as  he  was  informed 
by  the  President  of  the  Local  Gk>vem- 
ment  Board,  that  he  was  unable  to  grant 
it.  That  select  vestries  were  nnmerous, 
especially  in  the  North  of  England,  was 
notorious.  The  state  of  the  law  relative 
to  the  vestry  and  the  overseer  was 
extremely  confused  and  anomalous. 
They  originated  at  a  time  when  the 
system  of  Local  Government  was  en- 
tirely different  to  that  of  the  present 
day.  He  was  not  prepared  at  that 
time  of  night  to  go  into  long  state- 
ments; but  wished  to  point  out  that 
it  was  a  very  considerable  hardship 
where  an  overseer  received  his  nomina- 
tion from  the  members  of  a  select  vestry 
merely,  the  ratepayers  having  no  voice 
in  the  matter.  He  knew  of  a  particular 
instance  where  independent  ratepayers 
attended  at  the  sitting  of  a  select  vestry, 
and  pointed  out  this  injustice.  Yet  the 
nomination  by  the  ratepayers  in  this 
case  was  refused  by  the  chairman  of  the 
meeting.  He  did  not  think  it  fair  that  a 
matter  which  affbcted  the  ratepayers  of 
a  particular  home  parish  should  be  de- 
cided by  a  self-elected  body  who  often 
lived  at  a  considerable  distance.  The 
origin  of  the  select  vestry  by  usage  was 
at  a  time  when  the  whole  of  their  paro- 
chial affairs  relating  to  civil  government 
were  in  the  hands  of  ecclesiastics.  The 
hon.  Member  concluded  by  moving  the 
second  reading. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Bill  be  now  read  a  second 
time." — {Mr.  Jamei.) 

Mb.  SCLATER-BOOTH  said,  he  was 
always  reluctant  to  oppose  a  Bill  pro- 
moted by  a  private  Member,  as  he 
recognized  the  difficulties  with  which 
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they  were  beset.  At  the  same  time,  he 
thought  this  was  an  occasion  on  which 
the  hon.  Gentleman  opposite  (Mr.  James) 
had  not  made  out  any  real  or  very  good 
case.  No  select  vestries  could  nominate 
an  overseer  who  was  appointed  by  the 
magistrates.  There  was  no  law  which 
allowed  that.  He  could  not  gather 
from  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Mem- 
ber the  abuses  to  which  he  had  re- 
ferred, and  his  information  was  gained 
from  the  best  authorities  most  likely  to 
know.  He  was  very  reluctant  to  move 
that  the  Bill  be  read  that  day  six  months, 
as  he  hoped  it  would  be  withdrawn. 
He  would  therefore  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
*'That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned." — 
{Mr.  Sclater- Booth,) 

Mb.  HEBSGHELL  said,  his  name 
was  on  the  back  of  the  Bill ;  but  he  was 
not  aware  that  it  was  coming  on  that 
night.  The  abuse  which  he  understood 
was  complained  of  was  in  the  case  of  a 
vestry  not  elected  by  the  inhabitants, 
but  self- elected,  and  where  the  power  of 
nominating  an  overseer  by  a  self-elected 
body  was  the  same  as  that  held  by  the 
vestry  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  in  the 
ordinary  way. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Debate  adjourned  till  Friday  next. 

ANCIENT  MONUMENTS  BILL.— [Bill  60.] 
(Sir  John  Lubbock j    Mr,   Beretford  Hop$^   Mr, 

Osborfts  Morgan,  Sir  Richard  Wallaee,) 
coMMiTTKE.     [^Progresi  2\9t  Fehruarg.'] 
Bill  considered  in  Committee. 
(In  the  Committee.) 

EAJftL  PERCY  said,  he  did  not  wish 
to  revert  to  the  caiises  of  the  Bill  having 
been  postponed  ;  but  it  had  been  neces- 
sary to  put  down  Amendments.  It  was 
perfectly  impossible  for  them  to  consider 
that  Bill  carefully  then,  and  have  full 
discussion  on  points  which  should  have 
been  raised  on  the  second  reading.  He 
really  thought  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
they  could  not  be  expected  to  go  into 
this  lengthy  subject.  He  would  move 
that  the  Chairman  report  Progress. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  Chairman  do  report  Pro- 
gress, and  ask  leave  to  sit  again." — 
{Earl  Feres/,) 

Sib  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  saw 
no  reason  why  they  could  not  proceed. , 


He  thought  that  a  number  of  the  Amend- 
ments were  consequential  Amendments 
— that  was,  if  the  Srst  were  disposed  of, 
the  others  would  follow.  There  would 
be  a  saving  of  much  time  if  they  pro- 
ceeded, and  he  believed  it  would  be  in 
accordance  with  the  convenience  of  hon. 
Members  as  it  would  avoid  the  necessity 
of  bringing  them  on  another  occasion  to 
the  House  on  the  subject. 

Me.  BERESFORD  HOPE  said,  his 
noble  Friend  (Earl  Percy)  had  no  in- 
tention to  obstruct;  but  gainsayers  might 
misinterpret  him,  and  say  that  under 
his  guidance  this  Bill  was  becoming 
itseli  an  ancient  monument.  He  thought 
that  the  Committee  might  well  go  on, 
considering  how  the  House  had  been 
most  suspiciously  counted  out  of  late. 

Mr.  macartney  said,  they  had 
latterly  had  some  good  advice  from  the 
hon.  Member  for  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge (Mr.  Beresford  Hope) ;  but  he 
(Mr.  Macartney)  would  venture  to  im- 
press upon  the  House  that  if  they  went 
into  the  consideration  of  the  Bill,  and  if 
the  Amendments  were  argued  at  the 
length  they  ought  to  be,  they  would  be 
met  with  cries  of  **  Divide,  divide !  " 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  38; 
Noes  54:  Majority  16. — (Div.  List,  No. 
31.) 

Clause  1  (Definitions)  agreed  to. 

Clause  2  (Appointment  of  Commis- 
sioners). 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
moved  as  an  Amendment — In  page  1, 
lines  24  and  26,  to  leave  out  from  **  In- 
closure  Commissioners  for  England  and 
Wales/'  to  end  of  line  10  in  page  2,  and 
insert,  **  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum." 

Earl  PERCY  asked  whether  the 
Government  had  the  consent  of  the 
Trustees  of  the  British  Museum  to  under- 
take these  duties,  and  what  reasons  the 
Government  had  for  thinking  that  those 
gentlemen  wore  specially  fitted  for  the 
duties  under  the  Act  ? 

Sir  HENRY  SELWIN-IBBETSON 
said,  the  Government  had  ascertained 
that  the  Trustees  of  the  British  Museum 
were  willing  to  undertake  the  charge 
placed  upon  them  by  the  Bill.  The 
reasons  of  the  Government  for  choosing 
those  gentlemen  were  that  they  believea 
them  to  be  thoroughly  competent  to  deal 
with  the  subjects  contained  in  the  Bill, 
and    also  with  the  interests  of  those 
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possessiiig  ancient  monuments,  and  so 

give  confidence  in  the  working  of  the 
ill  without  any  undue  expense  to  the 
country. 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Clause,  as  amendedi  agreed  to. 

Clause  3  (Mode  of  applying  Act  to 
Monuments). 

Mr.  EIDLEY,  in  moving,  as  an 
Amendment,  in  page  2,  line  20,  Sub- 
section 2^  to  leave  out  "subject  to 
appeal  in  the  manner  hereinafter  pro- 
vided," and  insert,  **  subject  as  herein- 
after provided,"  said,  he  trusted  the 
Committee  would  see  that,  by  passing 
this  Amendment,  the  shape  of  tne  Bill 
would  be  materially  improved  so  far  as 
it  related  to  monuments  not  mentioned 
in  the  Schedule.  Her  Majesty's  Judges 
had  proved  themselves  competent  to  de- 
cide every  description  of  difficult  ques- 
tions ;  but  he  thought  they  could  be 
hardly  expected  to  say  accurately  whe- 
ther a  monument  was  really  of  ancient 
Boman  or  Saxon  origin  or  not.  He  had 
ventured  to  suggest  a  more  suitable 
mode  of  appeal  by  moving  his  Amend- 
ments, which  provided  that  a  Eetum 
should  be  annually  made  to  the  Houses 
of  Parliament  of  all  monuments  to  which 
it  was  proposed  to  apply  the  Axst, 

Amendment  agreed  to ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Eahl  PEECY  (for  Lord  Feanois 
Hebvey)  moved  the  following  Amend- 
ments : — ^In  page  2,  line  22,  to  leave  out 
"is,"  and  insert  "being;"  in  page  2, 
line  23,  to  leave  out  "  pubUc,"  and  in- 
sert "national;"  in  page  2,  line  23, 
after  "preservation,"  to  insert  "would, 
but  for  the  application  of  this  Act,  be  in 
danger  of  serious  injury  or  destruction." 
Also  in  page  2,  line  24,  after  "  pleasure 
ground,"  to  insert — 

"  Provided  always,  That  this  Act  shall  not  be 
applied  for  the  first  time  to  any  Monument  after  ; 
the  thirty-first  day  of  December,  one  thousand 
eight  hundred  ana  eighty  five.*' 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  should 
be  happy  to  accept  the  second  Amend- 
ment, but  he  could  not  accept  the  others. 
Under  the  first  Amendment,  the  Act 
could  not  be  applied  to  any  monument 
without  implying  that  the  owner  of  the 
monument  was  likely  to  destroy  it,  a 
suggestion  which  was  far  from  the  in- ' 
tention  of  the  Act.  | 

8vr  Henry  Selwin-lbhetson 


Eabl  PEBCY  thought  the  hon.  Ba- 
ronet (Sir  John  Lubbock)  had  then 
made  a  great  admission.  If  these  monu- 
ments were  not  in  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed, what  was  the  object  of  the  Bill? 

Mr.  BEEESFOBD  HOPE  explained 
that  the  Bill  was  intended  to  apply  to 
monuments  which  were  in  danger  of  de- 
struction from  neglect  and  similar  causes, 
in  cases  where  owners,  who  lived  at  a 
distance  perhaps,  took  insufficient  in- 
terest in  their  preservation,  though  thej 
never  would  actively  sanction  their  de- 
struction. 

Second  Amendment  agreed  to;  word 
substituted  accordingly. 

Bemaining  Amendments,  by  leave, 
ijoithdrawn, 

Mr.  Serjeant    SPINKS   moved,  as 
an  Amendment,  to  leave  out  Sub-section 
2.   His  Amendment  proposed  to  prevent 
the  Bill  from   applying  to  any  ancient 
monuments,  not  mentioned  in  the  Sche- 
dule, which  at  any  future  time  might 
be  discovered.     There  were  a  consider- 
able   number    of    ancient    monuments 
mentioned  in  the  Schedule  of  the  Bill, 
and  as  the  Bill  had  been  many  years 
before  the  House,  he  thought  there  was 
not  any  great  probability  of  tiie  further 
discovery  of  any  really  important  monu- 
ments to  which  this  Act  ought  to  be 
applied.     However,  after  the  Bill  had 
become  an  Act  of  Parliament,  it  might 
be  considered  beneficial  to  include  newly- 
discovered  ancient  monuments  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Act — a  course  which 
would  probably  give  great  annoyance  to 
the  proprietors  of  the  land  upon  which 
the    monuments    were    discovered.     It 
seemed  to  him  much  better  not  to  insert 
the   sub-section,  and  thus  narrow  the 
operation  of  the  Bill  to  those  monuments 
which  at  present  existed.     As  far  as  the 
monuments  mentioned  in  the  Schedule 
were  concerned,  every  landowner  upon 
whose  property  they  existed  had  had 
the  opportunity  of  going  before  a  Select 
Committee,   and    that  Committee    liad 
decided  which  monuments  were  fit  and 
proper  to  be  included  in  the  Bill;  but 
as    regards    future    monuments    there 
would  be  no  opportunity  of  question- 
ing their  fitness  before  a  Committee  of 
the  House,  the  onlv  remedy  being  to 
go  to  a  Court  of  Law.    He  tiierefore 
thought  it  would  be  much  better  to  ac- 
cept the  Amendment,  and  then  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Bill  could  bring  in  alBill 
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in  the  future  to  deal  with  the  question 
of  any  monuments  that  might  be  dis- 
covered in  the  future. 

8m  JOHN  LUBBOCK  hoped  the  hon. 
and  learned  Member  for  Oldham  (Mr. 
Serjeant  Spinks)  would  not  press  the 
Amendment,  as  any  monuments  which 
in  the  future  might  acquire  special  in- 
terest, perhaps  from  the  destruction  of 
others,  would  only  be  dealt  with  after 
due  consideration. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Mr.  EIDLEY  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  insert  in  page  2,  line  35 — 

"  A  Betum  shall  be  made  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament  not  later  than  the  thirty-first  day 
of  March  in  each  year,  setting  forth  every  such 
notice  which  shaU  be  given  during  the  twelve 
months  next  preceding  the  date  of  such  Return, 
or  since  the  date  of  the  last  Return,  and  the  de- 
scription and  situation  of  the  monument  in  re- 
spect of  which  each  and  every  of  such  notices 
shall  have  been  given ;  and  tnis  Act  shall  not 
apply  to  any  monument  other  than  the  several 
monuments  specified  in  the  said  first  Schedule 
until  the  expiration  of  four  calendar  months 
from  the  date  of  the  Return  of  the  notice  relating 
thereto,  nor  shall  this  Act  apply  to  any  such 
monument  if  within  the  said  four  calendar 
months  it  shall  be  otherwise  ordered  by  either 
of  the  said  Houses  of  Parliament. 

"  Provided  always.  That  whenever  any  such 
notice  has  been  served  as  aforesaid  it  shall  not 
be  lawful  for  any  person  to  injure,  or  to  permit 
injury  to  be  done  to  the  monument  specified  in 
such  notice  between  the  time  of  the  service  of 
such  jiotice  and  the  expiration  of  four  calendar 
months  from  the  date  of  the  Return  thereof  to 
the  said  Houses  of  Parliament  as  aforesaid, 
without  the  consent  of  the  said  Commissioners, 
and  whoever  shall  unlawfully  and  wilfully  so 
injure  or  permit  injury  to  be  done  to  any  such 
monument  shall  be  liable  to  be  prosecuted  as 
mentioned  in  the  ninth  Section  of  this  Act." 

Amendment  agreed  to. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  4  fNotice  to  be  given  to  Com- 
missioners of  intended  injury  to  a  monu- 
ment to  which  this  Act  has  been  ap- 
plied). 

Earl  PERCY  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
ment, to  leave  out  in  page  2,  line  38, 
after  *'  Commissioners  "  to  end  of  Clause, 
and  insert — 

"  For  a  period  riot  exceeding  six  months  from 
the  date  of  such  application.  In  case  the  Com- 
missioners shall  not  within  six  months  from 
the  date  upon  which  this  Act  shall  have  been 
applied  to  a  monument  have  agreed  with  the 
owner  to  purchase  it,  or  a  paxt  thereof,  the 
right  of  the  owner  over  such  monument  shall 
revive  and  continue  to  bo  the  same  in  all  re-  , 
spccts  as  if  this  Act  had  not  been  passed." 


believe  he  was  reluctant  to  trespass 
upon  their  patience,  and  he  was  almost 
ashamed  at  that  hour  to  go  on  at  any 
length.  It,  however,  had  not  been  his 
wish  to  do  so ;  and  he,  therefore,  must 
proceed  with  his  Amendment,  which 
embodied  his  main  objection  to  the 
measure  before  the  Committee.  He  had 
always  objected  to  the  measure,  not 
from  any  disregard  to,  or  an  absence  of 
interest  in,  these  ancient  monuments, 
which  all  who  had  any  respect  for  an- 
tiquity must  venerate,  and  especially  so 
now  that  the  hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir 
John  Lubbock)  had  enlightened  the 
world  upon  these  antiquities  so  well  and 
ably.  It  made  them  feel  grateful  to  the 
ancients  for  giving  the  hon.  Baronet  the 
opportunity  thus  to  instruct  them.  But 
he  could  £nd  no  advantage  in  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  precedent  contained 
in  the  Bill.  This  was  a  first  attempt  to 
take  property  compulsorily,  for  a  pur- 
pose not  distinctly  of  utilitarian  cha- 
racter. If  the  hon.  Baronet  had  taken 
steps  to  inform  the  House  of  any  real 
objection  to  the  present  system,  he 
should  have  been  in  a  position  to  have 
met  him.  As  far  as  he  was  aware,  the 
House  was  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
necessity  for  this  measure,  except  the 
statement  of  the  hon.  Baronet ;  and,  al- 
though he  was  an  undoubted  authority, 
he  (Earl  Percy)  thought  they  should  not 
accept  the  word  of  any  hon.  Member  on 
behalf  of  a  measure  which  introduced 
quite  a  new  feature.  He  could  conceive 
a  case,  where  a  landowner  was  not  resi- 
dent, in  which  an  ancient  monument 
might  be  neglected ;  and  there  it  might 
be  desirable  to  give  the  Commissioners 
power  to  make  arrangements  with  him 
to  take  charge  of  the  monument  if  he 
was  not  prepared  to  see  that  it  was  pro- 
perly preserved. 

Amendment  proposed. 

In  page  2,  line  38,  after  the  word  "  Commis- 
sioners," to  leave  out  all  the  words  to  the  end  of 
the  Clause,  in  order  to  insert  the  words  "  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months  from  the  date 
of  such  application.  In  case  the  Commissioners 
shall  not  within  six  months  from  the  date  upon 
wMch  this  Act  shall  have  been  applied  to  a 
monimient  have  agreed  with  the  owner  to  pur- 
chase it,  or  a  pajt  thereof,  the  right  of  the 
owner '  over  such  monument  shall  revive  and 
continue  to  be  the  same  in  all  respects  as  if  this 
Act  had  not  been  passed." — {Earl  Percy.) 


Question  proposed,  **  That  the  words 

g reposed  to  be  left  out  stand  part  of  the 
lause." 
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Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  that 
perhaps  he  might  be  allowed  to  remind 
the  Committee  that  Lord  Stanhope,  the 
then  President  of  the  Society  of  Anti-  ' 
quaries,  had  given  a  strong  opinion  in  ' 
favour  of  the  Bill,  and  that  he  himself, 
on  several  subsequent  occasions,  had  . 
brought  forward  much  evidence  on  the  | 
subject.  Therefore,  the  Committee 
would  see  that  there  was  no  question 
of  the  ipse  dixit  of  any  one  hon.  Mem- 
ber on  the  subject.  As  regarded  the 
Amendment,  they  would  by  it  simply 
have  a  board  of  gentlemen  to  look 
after  these  monuments  ;  but  he  could 
not  help  thinking  that  the  action  would 
be  incomplete  unless  there  was  a  right 
to  purchase.  If  the  House  thought 
it  was  wise  to  adopt  the  Amendment, 
however,  he  was  quite  ready  to  bow  to 
its  decision.  . 

Mb.  morgan  LLOYD  said,  the 
Amendment  seemed  to  him  to  go  to  the 
very  principle  of  the  Bill,  which  would 
be  worth  very  little  if  it  were  carried 
with  the  Amendment,  because  it  would 
give  power  to  the  owner  of  a  monument 
by  doing  nothing  to  defeat  its  object. 

Mr.  macartney  was  of  opinion 
that  the  passing  of  the  Amendment 
would  be  most  desirable.  The  strong 
objection  to  the  clause  was  that  an 
owner  would  constantly  have  suspended 
over  him  the  liability  of  an  action  in  a 
superior  Court.  Then,  he  thought  the 
manner  in  which  possession  was  at- 
tained by  the  Bill  was  exceptional.  In 
other  circumstances,  where  property  was 
taken  possession  of  by  the  public,  it  was 
bound  to  be  paid  for  beforehand — that 
was  so  under  the  Land  Clauses  Act. 
Under  this  clause  they  were  not  bound 
to  do  so,  without  going  into  a  superior 
Court  of  Law.  That  had  a  most  unjust 
bearing  upon  a  man  of  small  property, 
who  might  be  the  owner  of  a  valuable 
monument  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
sell. 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  he  did 
not  wonder  at  the  opposition  of  the  hon. 
Member  for  Tyrone  (Mr.  Macartney),  if 
he  thought  those  were  the  principles  of 
the  Bill.  It  was  only  if  the  owner 
wished  to  destroy  the  monument  that 
the  Commissioners  would  have  the 
power  to  purchase  it. 

Mb.  HERSCHELL  remarked  that 
under  the  Amendment,  if  any  owner  of 
a  monument  wished  to  destroy  it,  and 
sweep  it  from  the  face  of  the  earth,  he 
had  only  to  hold  the  CommiBsioners  at 


arm's  length  for  six  months,  and  th&i 
sweep  away  the  monument  as  if  nothing 
had  happened. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided: — Ayes  48 > 
Noes  28 :  Majority  20.—  (Div.  List, 
No.  32.) 

Mb.  ONSLOW  said,  he  thought  the 
hon.  Baronet  opposite  (Sir  John  Lub- 
bock) ouffht  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
prog^ress  Uiat  night,  and  not  keep  them 
from  their  beds  any  longer  in  view  of 
the  hard  work  next  week.  He  would 
move  to  report  Progress. 

Sib  JAMES  M*GABEL-HOOe  se- 
conded the  Motion. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 
''That  the  Chairman  do  report  Progress, 
and  ask  leave  to  sit  again."  —  {Mr, 
Onslow.) 

Mb.  ANDERSON  said,  the  hon. 
Member  for  Guildford  (Mr.  Onslow)  was 
the  last  man  who  should  make  that 
appeal.  The  hon.  Member  had  been 
engaged  for  the  last  10  days  in  con- 
stantly counting  the  House,  and  causing 
business  to  be  postponed  when  it  came 
on  at  early  hours,  and  now  he  was  in 
another  way  preventing  its  coming  on 
at — not  a  late  hour — 10  minutes    past 

2  A.M. 

Question  put. 

The  Committee  divided  : — Ayes  34  ; 
Noes  38:  Majority  4. — (Div.  List,  No. 
33.) 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  5  (Owners,  &c.,  may  require 
Commissioners  either  to  consent  to  in- 
jury, or  to  acquire  power  of  restraint); 
and  Clause  6  (Power  of  restraint  in  case 
of  injury  to  a  monument),  severally 
agreed  to. 

Clause  7  (Appeal  from  Commissioners 
in  certain  cases). 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  Hebsohsll,  Clause 
struck  out. 

Clause  8  (Acquisition  of  monuments 
or  of  power  of  restraint  by  agreement 
with  persons  interested) ;  Clause  9  (Pe- 
nalty on  persons  unlaw^Uy  de8tro3ring 
or  injuring  a  Monument) ;  Clause  10 
(Access  of  Commissioners  to  monu- 
ments) ;  Clause  1 1  (Proceedings  for 
ascertaining  and  paying  compensation) ; 
and  Clause  1 2  (Treasury  may  authorize 
expenses),  severally  a^eed  to. 
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Clause  IS  (Ezpenses  of  the  Oommia- 

Ea£L  PEROT  said,  ha  could  not  let 
the  olanae  pass  without  remark.  He 
should  like  to  have  some  atatement  from 
the  QoTermnent  as  to  the  expense  to  be 
incurred  under  the  Bill.  It  should  be  a 
consideration  for  the  QoTemment,  at  a 
time  when  money  was  supposed  to  be  in 
much  demand,  whether  this  expendi- 
ture should  be  sanctioned. 

8iK  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  monty 
would  only  be  expended  under  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances.  If  an  owner  of 
a  monument  wished  to  destroy  it,  he 
would  give  notice  to  the  Commissioners, 
who,  if  they  bad  not  already  funds  in 
hand,  would  place  the  notice  beforo 
the  Treasury.     If  the  Treasury  thought 

S roper  to  expend  the  money  ihey  could 
0  so.  If  not,  the  Commiadoners'  duty 
would  be  to  communicate  this  decision 
to  the  owner,  and  the  result  would  be 
that  the  monument  would  be  unfortu- 
nately destroyed.  He  did  not  think  the 
expenditure  would  be  great,  as  the 
monuments  did  not  require  to  be  re- 
paired— they  simply  wanted  to  be  left 
alone. 

Sir  HENEY  8ELWIN-IBBET80N 
said,  there  would  be  no  considerable  ex- 
pense in  carrying  out  the  prorlsions  of 
UieBill. 

Mb.  SHAW  LEFEVRE  remarked 
that  very  much  the  same  principle  was 
carried  out  in  France,  where  no  land-  I 
owner  had  ever  refused  to  put  an  an- 
cient monument  io  his  possession  under 
the  protection  of  the  law.  He  supposed 
that  landowners  in  France  were  much 
the  same  in  this  respect  as  those  in  Eng- 
land. He  firmly  believed  that  jf  this 
Bill  passed  into  law  there  would  not 
be  a  single  landowner  who  would  not 
at  once  put  his  monuments  under  the 
protection  of  the  Act. 

Earl  PEBCY  said,  the  hon.  Gentle- 
man the  Member  for  Reading  (Sir.  Shaw 
Lefevre)  was  the  first  personne  had  ever 
heard  say  that  landowners  in  France 
were  in  the  same  position  as  landc 


in  England.      He   must  press  for  the  '  clause, 

|Dyi<»., 


omission  of  this  clause. 


retain  the  monnment,  then  the  Yote  for 
its  purchase  would  not  he  necessary. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  14  (Reports  on  monuments). 

Ub.  PELL  moved,  as  an  Amend- 
meet,  to  add  in  page  6,  at  end  of  Clause — 

'^  And  of  tho  monumeQta  tranaferred  by  them 
to  Bay  local  acthority.  or  in  respect  of  which  aoy 
power  of  restraint  haa  boon  by  them  tranateirtil 
to  any  local  authority  under  tiie  provigionB  of 
this  Act.' ' 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  aided. 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  15  (Serviceof  Notices)  (lyrwrffe. 

Clause  1 6  (Provision  for  defining  the 
site  of  a  monument). 

On  the  Motion  of  Sir  John  LnBBOCK, 
Amendment  made,  in  page  7,  line  22,  by 
xnt"  to  "situated 

Clause,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Clause  17  (Transfer  of  a  monnment  to 
a  local  authority). 

Mb.  MACARTNEY  (for  Lord  Francis 
Hertey)  moved,  as  an  Amendment,  to 
insert  iu  page  7,  line  82,  after  "situ- 
ate," "  with  the  consent  of  such  local 
auUiority." 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  inierted 
acoordingly. 

Mr.  fell  moved,  aa  an  Amendment, 
to  insert  in  page  7,  line  36,  after  "Act" — 

'  Except  the  power  of  incurring  axpcnsoa  for 
purpOBM  of  this  Act,  and  except  the  duty  of 
reporting  to  I'arliament^" 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  imerled 
accordingly. 

Eael  PERCY  objected  to  the  clause 
as  amended.  He  could  not  see  the  ad- 
vantage of  the  action  of  the  local  autho- 
rities which  might  gradually  devolve 
upon  a  Town  Council  or  Board  of 
Quardiana. 

Sir   JOHN   LUBBOCK  hoped   the 

noble  Lord  opposite  (Earl  Percy)  would 

not  press  hia  objection.     As  an  instance 

'  the  authority  contemplated  under  the 

eight  refer  to   the  Devil's 


'T 


:hton.      That  was    of 


Mr.  HERSCHELL  thought  the  noble  |  great  interest  to  the  people  of  Brighton. 
..ji  /!:._  1  r. , __  _  __■___        jj^  jj^j   shown  a  desire  to  retain  it 


Lord  (Earl  Percy) 

prehension  as  to  this  clause.  If  Par- 
liament did  not  supply  the  means  for 
purchase  in  these  instances,  tho  result 
would  he  that  the  monument  would  be 
destroyed.  That  was  the  only  result. 
If  it  were  not  desired  by  Government  to 


under  local  control. 

Clause,  as  amended,  negatived. 

Clause    18    (Provision  as    to    public 
works)  agreed  to. 

Clause  19  (Saving  of  informalitieB). 
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Amendment  BiU, 
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Earl  PEBCY  thought  the  clause 
very  comprehensive.  In  fact,  it  covered 
almost  everything  which  could  occur. 

Mr.  MAETEN  was  of  opinion  that 
the  words  covered  a  large  area. 

Mr.  HERSCHELL  said,  it  was  simply 
so  to  cover  any  informality  on  immaterial 
points. 

Clause  agreed  to. 

Clause  20  (Saving  of  the  Duchy  of 
Cornwall);  and  Clause  21  (Short  title), 
severally  agreed  to. 

SOUKDULB  I. 

Lord  KENSINGTON  moved,  as  an 
Amendment,  to  insert  in  page  1 0,  after 
line  26,  "the  Pentre  Evan  Cromlech, 
Pembrokeshire,  Nevem." 

Amendment  agreed  to  ;  words  inserted 
accordingly. 

Mr.  macartney  (for  Mr.  Elliot) 
moved  to  leave  out,  in  page  10,  line  31, 
•*  Caesar's  Camp,  Wimbledon." 

Sir  JOHN  LUBBOCK  said,  that 
although  the  monument  was  consider- 
ably effaced  he  had  consulted  his  hon. 
Friend  the  Member  for  Mid-Surrey  (Sir 
Henry  Peek),  who  had  expressed  his 
opinion  that  it  would  be  a  pity  to  leave 
it  out. 

Amendment,  by  leave,  withdrawn. 

Schedule,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Schedule  II.  agreed  to. 

House  resumed. 

Bill  reported;  as  amended,  to  be  con- 
sidered upon  Monday  10th  March,  and 
to  be  printed.     [Bill  89.] 

MOTIONS. 


ARMY  OFFICERS  (GUARDS  AND  LINE). 

MOTION  FOR  AN  ADDRESS. 

Major  O'GORMAN  moved  for  an 
Address  for  a  Betum  of  the  nominal 
roll  of  all  Officers— Guards  and  Line— 
who  had  volunteered  for  service  at  the 
Gape,  distinguishing  those  who  had 
passed  the  Staff  College. 

Motion  made,  and  Question  proposed, 

"That  an  humble  Address  be  presented  to 
Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  that  She 
will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  directions 
that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a  Return  of 
the  nominal  roll  of  all  Officers  (Guards  and 
Line)  who  have  volunteered  for  service  at  the 
Cape,  distinguishing  those  who  have  passed  the 
Staff  CoUege."—(lf<yor  O'e^onwaw.) 


Colonel  STANLEY  said,  he  could 
not  see  the  advantage  of  the  Betum. 
It  was  quite  ohvious  that  many  officers 
volunteered  over  other  officers  quite  as 
anxious  for  service.  The  information 
would  be  very  voluminous,  and  he  could 
not  understand  what  purpose  it  could 
serve,  except  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
certain  officers  had  been  sent  out  to  the 
Cape.  These  officers  would  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  the  promotion  of  the 
officers  of  the  24  th  or  any  other  regi- 
ment. He  was  bound  to  demur  to  me 
Eetum. 

Question  put. 

The  House  divided : — Ayes  None  ; 
Noes  63.— (Div.  List,  No.  34.-) 

WATS  AKD  MEANS. 

ContieUred  in  Committee. 

(In  the  Committee.) 

( 1 .)  Betolvedf  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners  of 
Her  Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorised  to  raiae 
on  or  before  the  31st  March  1879,  any  sum  of 
money  not  exceeding  £4,250,000,  by  an  issue  of 
Exchequer  Bonds. 

(2.)  Resolved,  That  the  principal  of  all  Exche- 
quer Bonds  which  may  be  so  issued  shall  be 
paid  ofif  at  par,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
trom  the  date  of  such  Bonos. 

(3.)  Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  such  Ex- 
chequer Bonds  shall  be  payable  hidf-yearly,  and 
shall  be  chamd  upon  and  issued  out  df  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom,  or 
the  growing  produce  thereof. 

(4.)  Resolved,  That,  towards  mAlring  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  service 
of  the  year  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  March 
1879,' the  sum  of  £4,250,000  be  granted  out  of 
the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom. 

Resolutions  to  be  reported  u^tm Monday  next; 

Committee  to  sit  again  upon  Monday  next. 

PETTY  CUSTOMS    (SCX)TLAin))   ABOLTTIOK 

ACT  AMEin>Msirr  bill. 

On  Motion  of  Mr.  James  Barclay,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Act  thirty-three  and  thirty-four  Vic- 
toria, chapter  forty-two,  for  the  abolition  of 
Petty  Customs,  ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  Mr. 
James  Babclay  and  lAi.  Cowan. 

BtlH presented,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  91.] 

VACCINATIOlr  ACTS  ( IRELAND)   AHEimiCENT 

BILL. 

On  Motion  of  Mr,  Jambs  Lowther,  Bill  to 
amend  the  Acts  relating  to  Vaccination  in  Ire- 
land, ordered  to  be  brought  in  by  iix.  James 
Lowther  and  Mr.  Attorney  General  for 
Ireland. 

BiilpresefUed,  and  read  the  first  time.  [Bill  90.1 

House  adjourned  at  Three  o'clock 

till  Monday  next. 
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ABERDEEN,  Earl  of 
India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military 
Operations),  Res.  297 

Advocate,    The    Lord    (Eight    Hon. 

W.   Watson),    OUugow,   Sfc,    Uni- 

versitiea 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  d,  25,  1720 
Scotland— Criminal  Law — Mr.  Barr,  Case  of, 
1829 
Law   and    Jnstiee — Judicial    Business   of 
Nairnshire,  741 

Jlfyhantstan 

LOBDS — 

The  Russian  Mission  at  Cabul,  Observations, 
Question,  Earl  Granville  ;  Reply,  The  Biar- 
quess  of  Salisbury  Feb  U,  1161 

The  War— Address  of  General  Roberts  to  the 
Chiefs  of  Kurram,  Question.  The  Marquess 
of  Ripen ;  Answer,  Viscount  Cranbrook 
Feb  18. 1393 

VOL.  COXLin,    [third  series.] 


Afghanistan  {Expenses  of  Military  Opera^ 
tioni) 

Notice  of  Motion,  Viscount  Cranbrook  Dee  6, 6  ; 
Notice  of  Amendment  (Viscount  Halifitx) 
The  Earl  of  Cork ;  Question,  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon ;  Answer,  The  Earl 
of  Cork  Dee  6, 174 

Moved  to  resolve.  That  Her  Majesty  having 
directed  a  Military  expedition  of  Her  forces 
charged  upon  Indian  revenues  to  be  de- 
spatched against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan, 
this  House  consents  that  the  revenues  of 
India  shall  be  applied  to  defiray  the  expenses 
of  the  military  operations  which  may  be  car- 
ried on  beyond  the  external  frontiers  of  Her 
Majesty's  Indian  Possessions  ( The  Viscount 
Cranbrook)  Dee  9,  219 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  ("  House ")  and 
insert  ("  whilst  ready  to  consent  to  providing 
the  means  necessary  for  bringing  the  war  in 
which  we  are  unhappily  engaged  to  a  safe 
and  honourable  concinsion,  regrets  the  con- 
duct pursued  by  the  Government  which  has 
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[cont. 
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Afghamitan  {E»pen»e»  of  Military  OperoHtnu)-^ 

OODt. 

unneoetnrtly  engaged  this  oountrj  in  the 
contest "  ( The  Viscount  Halifax) ;  after  long 
debate,  Debate  adjourned 
Debate  resumed  Dee  10,  406 ;  after  long  de- 
bate, on  Question,  That  the  words,  Ao.  f 
Cont.  201,  Not-Cont.  65  ;  M.  186  ;  resolved 
in  the  afBrmatlTe  ;  original  Motion  agreed  to 
list  of  Cont.  and  Not-Cont.,  620 


Afghanuian 

Ooiofoirs — 

The  Afghan  Papen  and  Correependenee,  Quet- 
tions,  General  Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answers, 
Mr.  E.  SUnhope  Dee  6,  202 ;  Question,  Mr. 
W.  E.  Forster  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 
Dee  9,  809  ;  Question,  Mr.  Morgan  Llojd  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope  Dee  10, 625 

MUiteuy  Operations 

The  Peiwar  Column — Telegram,  Question,  Mr. 

Ritchie ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Dee  6, 84 
Newspaper  Correspondents,  Questions,  Migor 

Nolan  ;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Dee  10, 

629  ;  Dee  16, 862 
Address  of  General  Roberts  to  the  Chiefs  of 

Kurram,  Question,  Sir  George  Campbell; 

Answer,  Mr.  E.  SUnhope  Feb  14, 1188 
Alleged  Massacre  in  Khost,  Question,  Mr.  An- 
derson ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  17» 

1812 

Russian  PcUep 

Russia  and  the  Ameer^Oeneral  Eau^mann, 

Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke 

Dee  6, 196 
Russian  Policy  in  Afghamitan,  Question,  Lord 

Robert  Montagu ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exoheouer  Dee  6, 199 
The  Russian  Mission  at  Cahul,  Question,  Sir 

Henry  Havelook  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  Dee  9,  802  ;  Question,  Sir 

William  ilaroourt;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer  Dee  12,  682 
Central   Asia — Understanding   with   Russia, 

Question,  I^rd  Robert  Montagu;  Answer, 

Mr.  E.  SUnhope  Dec  10,  526 

Negotiations 

RepuJise  of  the  British  Mission,  Questions, 
Lord  Robert  Montagu  ;  Answers,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Dee  6,  196 

Reply  of  Ameer  to  Uitimatum,  Question,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope Dee  9,  808 

Negotiations  with  the  Ameer,  Question,  Mr. 
ETelyn  Ashley ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Dee  10.  525 

The  Russian  Mission  to  Cabul — Mr,  MarshaWs 
Despatch,  Question,  Mr.  Gladstone  ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Bourke  Dee  10,  580 

Statement  of  the  Viceroy  (Lord  Lytton)  IQth 
October^  Question,  Mr.  Ernest  Noel ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Dee  13, 
787 

The  Conferences  at  Umbalia,  Question^  Mr. 
Rylands  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Dec  18, 
742 


[c^m. 


A/^Aamttaii— CoMKOHS— «ont. 
Expenses  of  Military  Operations 

Questions,  Mr.  Fawoett,  Mr.  Gosohen,  General 
Sir  George  Balfour ;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope Dee  6,  202 

The  Government  of  India  Act,  1858,  Qneatioo, 

Mr.  Fawdett ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.   Stanhope ; 

Notice  of  Resolution,  Mr.  Fawoett  Dee  9, 

807 
Estimates  of  Expenses,  Question,  Sir  Henry 

HaTcloek  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Dee  12, 

684 

Distribution  of  Expenses,  Question,  Mr.  J.  O. 
Hubbard ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Dec  17,  957 

Advance  of  £2,000,000  to  Indian  Oovemrnent, 
Question,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17, 1811 

Indian  Finance  — Bombay  —  Suspenstom  of 
Public  Works,  Question,  Mr.  Mnndella; 
Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Dee  11, 952 

MiseeUaneeus 

Council  of  India^Opinions  of  ths  Members — 
DespcUchcs,  Questions,  Mr.  W.  E.  Fonter ; 
Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Dee  6, 200 

TheVieeroy*s  CouncU-^MarquessofSaUsbur^s 
Despatch  Feb  28,  1876,  Questions,  Sir  Wil- 
liam  Haroourt ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 
Dee  10,  527 

North' West  Frontier~~Lord  Napier  of  Mag* 
data,  Question,  Mr.  Leith  ;  Answer,  Colonel 
Stanley  Dee  17. 958 


Afghanistan  {Expenses  of  Military  Opera- 
tions)— Applioation  of  th$  Eovenues 
of  India 

MoTcd,  <*That  the  Orders  of  the  Day  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  re- 
lating to  the  Expenses  of  the  Military  Ope- 
rations in  Afghanistan  "  {Mr.  Chancellor  of 
tiu  Exchequer)  Dee  16,  862 ;  after  short 
debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

MoTcd,  **  That,  Her  Majesty  having  directed  a 
Military  expedition  of  Her  Forces  charged 
upon  Indian  RcTcnues  to  be  despatched 
against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan,  this  House 
consents  that  the  RcTcnues  of  India  shall  be 
applied  to  defray  the  expenses  of  the  Military 
operations  which  may  be  carried  on  beyond 
the  external  frontiers  of  Her  Majesty's  In- 
dian Possessions  "  {Mr,  Edward  Stanhope) 
Dee  16,  876 

Amendt.  to  leaTC  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
"  this  House  is  of  opinion  that  it  would  be 
unjust  that  the  Revenues  of  India  should  be 
applied  to  defray  the  extraordinary  expenses 
of  the  Military  operations  now  being  carried 
on  against  the  Ameer  of  Afghanistan  "  {Mr» 
Fawcett)  v. ;  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
words,  Ac.;"  after  long  debate.  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Debate  resumed  Dee  17,  968 ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Question  put ;  A.  285,  N.  125  ;  M.  110 

DiT.  List,A.andN.  1085 

Main  Questian  put,  and  agreed  to 
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Afghanistan —  Vote  of  Centttre 
Amendment  on  Address  (on  Report) 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  *'That"  and  add 
'*  this  Honse  disapproves  the  oondact  of  Her 
Majesty's  Goyemment  which  has  reinlted  in 
the    war   with    Afghanistan"    (Mr.    WhU- 
bread)  v. 
[See  title  ParliameiU"] 

Africa — &ouih  Africa 
Lords — 
The  Zulu  War — The  BeAnforeemmU 

Question,  Observations,  Lord  Truro ;  Reply, 
Earl  Cadogan  Feb  U,  1179 

Disembarkatum  at  Port  Natal,  Question,  Ob- 
servations, Visoount  Sidmouth  ;  Reply,  Lord 
Elphinstone  Feb  IS,  1401 

The  Cavalry  Equipments,  Question,  Observa- 
tions, Lord  Ellenborough  ;  Reply,  Viscount 
Bury ;  Observations,  The  Duke  of  Cam- 
bridge/V6  21,  1600 

Military  Operations^  The  Defeat  at  Jsandlana, 
Question,  Earl  Granville;  Answer,  Earl 
Cadogan  Feb  20, 1501 

The  Despatches^  Question,  Earl  Granville; 
Answer,  Earl  Cadogan  Fd>  27,  1825 

Importation  of  Arms  and  Munitions,  Question, 
Observations,  Viscount  Sidmouth;  Reply, 
Earl  Cadogan  ;  short  debate  thereon  Feb  20, 
1502 

Africa — Cape  Frontier  Mounted  Police 
Moved,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  any  correspondence  be- 
tween the  Government  and  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary Authorities  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
respecting  the  change  of  the  body  of  Cape 
Frontier  Mounted  Police  into  Cape  Mounted 
Rifles  {The  Lord  Houghton)  Dee  6,  174; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  witlidrawn 

Africa — South  Africa — The  Re-inforcc- 
ments — Condition  of  the  Regimenti 

Moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  a  Return  in  a  Tabular 
form  showing  (1)  ages,  (2)  length  of  service, 
(3)  number  of  privates  who  have  not  com- 
pleted their  drill  and  musketry  instruction, 
of  the  non-commissioned  ofiScers,  corporals, 
and  privates  of  2nd-21st,  58th,  3rd-60th, 
Rifles,  91st,  and  94th,  at  present  under 
orders  for  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  as  they 
embark  for  active  service ;  also  the  number 
of  men  from  each  regiment  left  at  home  on 
account  of  physical  unfitness,  and  the  num- 
ber drawn  from  other  regiments  to  complete 
the  batulions  "  {Lord  Truro)  Feb  18,  1400  ; 
after  short  debate.  Motion  agreed  to 

Question,  Observations,  Lord  Truro ;  Reply, 
Viscount  Bury  Feb  24, 1640 

Africa — South  Africa 

Commons — 

The  Cape  Colony — The  Mounted  Police,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Gorst ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Dee  9, 301 ;  Question,  Lord  Randolph 
Churchill :  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach 
Feb  14, 1193 

{cont. 


Afriea — South  Africa — Commons — eont. 

The  Cape  Colonies — Telegraphic  Communica' 
tion.  Question,  Colonel  Mure ;  Answer,  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  Dec  10,  529 

Expenses  of  the  War,  Questions,  Mr.  Whit- 
well,  Mr.  Childeri  ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Dee  12,  636 

The  Traiiivaal  and  Ziduland—The  Boundary 
Dispute,  Question,  Mr.  Whitbread  ;  Answer, 
Sir  Michael  Hioks-Beach  Dee  16,  855 

The  Zulu  King  ^  The  British  Ultimatum, 
Questions,  Mr.  Courtney,  Mr.  Whitwell : 
Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Dec  10, 
858 

7%e  Reinforcements 

Questions,  Colonel  Mure  ;  Answers,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Feb  13,  1073 

Condition  of  the  Regiments,  Question,  Colonel 
Mure ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Feb  14, 
1192;  Question,  Colonel  Mure;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  1196 

Artillery  Re-inf or  cements.  Question,  General 
Sir  George  Balfour;  Answer,  Colonel  Stan- 
ley Feb  17. 1309 

The  Army  Reserve,  Question,  Sir  Henry  Have- 
lock  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Feb2\,  1603 

Composition  of  the  Forces,  Question,  Mr. 
Whitwell ;  Answer,  Colonel  SUnley  Feb  27, 
1888 

Catholic  Chaplains,  Question,  Mr.  Errington  ; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Feb  20. 1517 

Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  Chaplains,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  Cowan,  Mr.  Waddy ;  Answers, 
Colonel  Stanley  Feb  25,  1749 

Employment  of  the  Native  Indian  Army^ 
Question,  Sir  George  Campbell ;  Answer, 
Colonel  Stanley  Feb  17,  1310 

The  Papers,  Correspondence,  and  Despatches 

Question,  Observations,  The  Marquess  of 
Hartington ;  Reply,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  jP«6  17,  1317 

Sir  Bartle  Frere^s  Despatches,  Dec  10  and 
Jan  23,  Question,  Lord  Robert  Montagu  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Feb  27, 
1830 ;  Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ;  An- 
swer, Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  1834 

Defeat  at  Isandlana  —  Further  Despatches, 
Questions,  The  Marquess  of  Hartington ; 
Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  Feb  20, 
1522  ;  Feb  28, 1974 

Massacre  of  Kaffirs  in  Oriqualand,  Question, 

Dr.  Cameron ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks- 
Beach  Feb  18, 1407 
The  Native  Contingent,  Question,  Sir  Alexander 

Gordon  ;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  Feb  18, 

1409 
The  Zulu  King — Negotiations,  Question,  Mr. 

James;  Answer,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

Feb  20,  1510 
Transmission  of  Intelligence,  Questions,  Mr. 

Otway  ;  Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach 

Feb  21,  1605 
The  Boundary  Award,  Questions,  Mr.  Dillwyn ; 

Answers,  Sir  Michael  Hicks* Beach  Feb  24, 

1650 
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Africa — Scfuih  Africa — Comicons— eonf. 

The  Zulu  War^The  Vote  of  Credit,  ObMim- 
tinnp.  The  Chancellor  of  the  Excheqaor 
Feb  27,  1P«4 

PoHry  in  South  Africa,  OI>terfmtioni,  Mr. 
O'DonneW  Feb  2S,'9034 

AiRLiEf  Earl  of 

Criminal  Law — Bail  in    Charges   of  Frand, 

1596, 1599 
India — ^Afghanistan  (Ezpeniet  of  Militarj  Ope- 
rations, Res.  298 

Ancient  Monnments  Bill 

(Sir  John  Zubboekf  Mr.  Bereeford  Sope^  Mr, 
Osborne  Morgant  Sir  Richard  Wallaee) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Sir  John  Lubbock)  Dee  9, 
404 ;  Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill  ordered  ; 
read  1«  •  [Bill  52] 

Read  2^,  after  ibort  debate  Dee  17,  967 
Order   for   Committee  read;   Moved,   ''That 
Mr.    Speaker  do   now    leave   the   Chair" 
Feb  14, 1273 ;  Moved,  *'  That  the  Debate  be 
now  a^joamed"  {Earl  Percy);  after  short 
debate,  Question  pat ;  A.  33,  N.  81 ;  M.  48 
(D.  L.  6) 
(^estion  again  proposed,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ao. ; "   Moved,  "  That  this  House  do  now 
adjourn  "  {Mr,  Onslow) ;  Motion  withdrawn 
Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Com- 
mittee—b.p. 
Committee  Feb  21, 1688  [House  oounted  out] 
Committee  Feb  27, 1941  [House  oounted  out] 
Committee ;  Report  Feb  28,  2053    [Bill  89] 

Anderson,  Mr.  O.,  Olatgow 
Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  d.  4,  2060 
Eastern  Question — Treaty  of  Berlin^Speeoh 

of  the  Prime  Minister  at  Guildhall,  524 
England — Condition  of  the  Country— > Prevalent 

Distress,  950 
Factory  Legislation  (India),  1656 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  d,  17, 1716 
India— Afghanistan— The  War — Alleged  Mas- 
sacre in  Khost,  1312 
Parliament— Orders  of  the  Day,  1323 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House.  Res.  1570  ; 

Amendt.  1573,  1581,  1666. 1678, 1699 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.   1271 ;  Comm, 

1390, 1301 
Rivers  Conservancy,  1520 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Aot  (1875)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1273 
Slave  Trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  1656 
Turkey— Rhodopo    District — Grant    in    Aid, 
Notice  of  Res.  735  ;  Withdrawal  of  Notice, 
865, 962 

Abbuthnot,  Colonel  G-.,  Hereford 

Army  Organisation — The  Brigade  DepOt  Sys- 
tem, Res.  1873 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1539 

Abict 

MlSCBLLAHBOVB   QuXSTTOHS 

Anny  EduecUion^'Literary  and  Phyticdl  Com' 
petitions.  Observations,  Earl  Fortescue ;  Re- 
ply, Viscount  Bury ;  debate  thereon  F^  28, 
1941 

[eont. 


AsMT— -eonl. 
Army  {India) 

Increased  Ewpenoes,  Question,  General  Sir 
George  Balfour  ;  Answer,  The  ChaneoUor  of 
the  Eieheqoer  Feb  17,  1315 

Officers  on  Sick  Leave,  Questions,  Major 
O'Beime  ;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Z>«0 12. 
638 ;  Feb  20,  1512 

Service  in  India,  Question,  Sir  George  Gamp- 
bell  :  Answer,  Colonel  SUnley  Feb  17, 1300 

Travelling  Expenses—The  3rd  ffusoan,  Qoss- 
tion.  Major  O'Betrne ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stan- 

'    hope  1V6  97, 1832 

Army  Medical   Departmemt,   Qnestiona,   Mr. 

Lyon  Playfair,  Mr.    Errington ;    Answers, 

Colonel  SUnley  Dec  12,  632 
Breeeh4oading    Ordnance,    Question,     Major 

Nolan ;  Answer,  Lord  Eustace  Cecil  Feb  14. 

1192 
Commissariat  Department,  Question,  Sir  Henry 

Havelock ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Dec  13, 

741 
Longford  Barracks,  Question,  Mr.  Errington ; 

Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Feb  20,  1517 
The  Defeat  at  Isandlana—The  2itk  RegimeiA, 

Questions.    Major    O'Gorman  ;     Answers, 

Colonel  Stonley    F^   20,   1514;    Feb  25, 

1752 ;  Feb  27,  1836 
Transport   Service,    Question,  Sir    Baldwya 

Leighton ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  JV6  27, 

1837 

The  AwriUary  Forces 

Army  Reserves  —  MiUtia,  Question,  Mr.  J. 
Holms ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Feb  20, 
1508 

Militia  Fines,  Question,  Colonel  Naghlon  ;  An- 
swer, Colonel  Stanley  Feb  27,  1829 

MUiiia  Training^  Question,  Viscount  Emlyn ; 
Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Feb  27, 1839 

Sergeant  Instructors  of  Volunteers,  Question, 
Colonel  Bame;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley 
Feb  27, 1838 

Volunteer  Force — Finance  and  Organization-' 
Report  of  the  Committee,  Question,  Colonel 
Keunard  ;  Answer,  Colonel  Stanley  Dec  17, 
956 ;  Observations,  Viscount  Bury ;  short 
debate  thereon  Feb  14, 1162 

Army  Offioon  {Ou§rd»  and  Line) 

Moved,  "  That  an  humble  Address  bepressntsd 
to  Her  Majesty,  praying  Her  Majesty  that 
She  will  be  graciously  pleased  to  give  direc- 
tions that  there  be  laid  before  this  House  a 
Return  of  the  nominal  roll  of  all  OlBocn 
(Guards  and  Line)  who  have  volunteered  for 
service  at  the  Cape,  distinguishing  those  who 
have  passed  the  Staff  College "  (Ha^ 
0^  Gorman)  Feb  28, 2063  ;  after  short  debste. 
Question  put ;  A.  None ;  N.  53  (D.  L.  34) 


Armjf  Organisation — The  Brigade  Depdt 

System 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  27,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  <<  in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  the  Brigade  Depot 
system  requires  amendment,  as  it  is  oostlj, 
nniatiifiustory,  and  inadequate  to  the  require- 

[coiU, 
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Army  Organization^  The  Brigade  Dep6t  SyHem    AssHETON,  Mr.  E.,   Clitheroe 


— cont. 

mentB  of  home  and  foreign  lerTice  "  {Majar 
(XBeime)  v.,  1872;  Question  propoeed, 
*'  That  the  words,  dtc.  ;**  after  short  debate, 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Army — The  Artillery — Breech-hading  and 
Mtaale-loading  Guns 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  27,  To 
leaTO  out  from  *'  That/'  and  add  '*  the  great 
difference  which  exists  between  our  cannon 
and  those  which  find  faTOur  with  Foreign 
Powers  calls  for  careful  iuTestigation,  and 
that  it  would  be  unwise  to  further  postpone 
experiments  on  such  classes  of  breeoh-loadinf 
guns  as  are  now  possessed  bjr  other  Powers 
iMajor  Nolan)  v.,  1861 ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  Ao.  ;*'  after  short  debate. 
Motion  withdrawn 

Army — Volunteer  Force — Courts  of  In- 

quiry 
MoTcd,  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty  for  Return  showing  the 
number  of  courts  of  inquiry  held  in  each 
year  in  the  volunteer  force  since  its  establish- 
ment ;  the  numberof  ▼olunteersof  all  ranks, 
the  number  of  adjutants,  and  the  number  of 
instructors  in  each  year  on  which  such  were 
held,  and  the  several  offences  charged  ( The 
Lord  Truro)  Feb  21,  1600 ;  after  short  de- 
bate, Motion  withdrawn 

Army  Discipliiie  and  Begolation  Bill 

{Mr.  Secretary  Stanley,  Mr.  Secretary  Croes,  Mr, 
William  Henry  Smith,  The  Judge  Advocate 

General) 

e.  Orders  of  the  Day  subsequent  to  Supply  post- 
poned Feb  27, 1853 

Motion  for  Leave  {Colonel  Stanley)  Feb  27, 
1909  ;  after  short  debate.  Question  put,  and 
agreed  to  ;  Bill  ordered 

Read  1«  •  Feb  28  [Bill  88] 

Artizans^  and  Labour ere^  DwelUnye  Act, 
1875 — Operation  of  Act 
Question,  Sir  Ughtred  Kay-Shuttleworth ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Gross  Dee  9,  306 

Artdzaiu'  Bwellings  Act  (1868)  Extension 
BiU 

{Mr.  Torrent,  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Mr,  Ooldney) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  I>e<;  6  [Bill  31] 

Ashley,  Hon.  A.  Evelyn  M.,  Poole 

China — Chefoo  Convention,  638 

Consecration    of   Churchyards      Act     (1867) 

Amendment,  2R.  1802 
India — Afghanistan — Negotiations  with   the 

Ameer,  525 
Mercantile  Marine,  1651 

Aeia,  Central — Mert)  and  Bokhara 

Question,  The  Earl  of  Camperdown  ;  Answer, 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  Dee  10,  iOO 


Consecration    of    Churchyards    Act    (1867) 

Amendment,  Leave,  209 
Parliament^Orders  of  the  Day,  1332 
Supply — War  in  South  Africa — Vote  of  Credit, 

1894 


Assises  Bill 

{Sir  Matthew  Bidl&y,  Mr,  Secretary  Crott) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  l""*  Feb  19  [BiU  83] 

Read  2«,  after  short  debate  Feb  24,  1702 
Committee  ;  Report,  after  short  debate  Feb  27, 

1935 
Read  3«,  after  debate  Feb  28,  2048 

AsTLEY,  Sir  J.,  Lincolmhire,  N, 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1267 

AttobnetGenebal,  The  (Sir  J.  Holker), 

Preetan 
Bankers'  Books  (Evidence),  2R.  1158 
Clergy  Co-operative  Association,  1304 
Ecclesiastical  Courts — Dean  of  Arches,  850 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  905 
London  Bankruptcy  Court — Exclusion  of  Re- 
porters, 1523 
Married  Women's  Property  Act,  1870,  306, 853 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1119 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to. 
Report,  769,  771 
Parliamentary    Elections  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices, Leave,  1391 


Bailet,  Sir  J.  R.,  Merefordshire 
Education    Department  —  School    inspectors, 
1616 


Balfottb,  Itfajor-Qeneral  Sir  G.,   JSVn- 
cardineahire 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Artillery  Re-inforce- 

ments,  1309 
Army — Artillery — Breech-loading  and  Muule- 

loading  Guns,  Res.  1867 
India — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Afghan  Papers,  202 
Army — Increased  Expenses,  1315 
East  India  Railway,  1604 
Revenue  and  Expenditure — Indian  Budget, 
1197 
India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), 204  ;  Res.  989 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1125 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer   to, 
153;  Report,  587 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1366, 

1565 
Supply — Exchequer  Bonds,  1886 


Balfotjb,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Hertford 

Burial  Law  Amendment,  Leave,  206;  2R. 
1447,  1487 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  096 
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Bank  Deposits 

MoTod,  ^*  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House, 
il  it  worthy  of  the  consideration  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Government,  whether  a  moderate  and 
discriminating  scale  of  Stamp  or  composition 
Duties  may,  with  advantage  to  the  interests 
of  the  Coantry  and  of  the  Banks,  be  here- 
after applied  to  all  interest-bearing  deposits 
in  the  Banks  of  the  United  Kin^om,  and 
whether  a  Bill  on  the  subject  should  be  in- 
troduced to  Parliament  at  an  early  date" 
(Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna)  Feb  25,  1764 ;  after 
debate,  Motion  withdrawn 

Bankers'  Books  (Evidenoe)  Bill 

(Sir  John  Zubboek,  Mr.  EerseheU,  Sir  Charles 
Mills,  Mr.  JRodufOl) 

€.  Ordered  ;  read  !••  Dee  16  [BiU  65] 

Read  2°,  after  short  debate  Feb  13,  1158 
Committee* — b.p.  Feb  17 

Bankixig  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  James  Barclay,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  James 
Cowan,  Mr.  Courtney) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  l^'  * 
Feb  14  [BiU  73] 

Bankruptcy  Act  (1869)  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd,  Mr.  Norwood,  Mr.  WhitweU, 

Mr.  Bipley) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !«  *  Dee  13  [Bill  64] 

Bankruptcy  BiU — French  Law  of  Bank- 
ruptcy 
Question,  Sir  George  Bowyer;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Feb  27,  1828 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment  Bill 

(The  Lord  Chancellor) 

I.  Presented ;  read  1«,  after  short  debate  Feb  11, 
1286  (No.  8) 

Bankruptcy  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Br.  Cameron,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr.  Mackintosh,  Mr. 

McLaren,  Mr.  Ramsay) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  V*  Dee  II  [BiU  59] 

Babolay,  Mr.  J.  W.,  Forfarshire 

Assizes,  3R.  2049 

Scotland — Agricultural  Hypothec  and  Office  of 
Lord  Clerk  Register,  1406 
Criminal  Law— Mr.  Barr,  Case  of,  1820 

Bar  Education  and  Discipline  Bill 

Question,  Dr.  Kenealy ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Feb  18, 1405 

Barne,  Lt. -Colonel  F.  St.  Jolm  N.,  Suf- 

folk,  E. 

Army — Sergeant  Instructors  of  Volunteers, 
1833 


Barbington,  Bight  Hon.  Viscount  (Yioe 

Chamberlain  of  the  Household) 
H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse (iViocesi 

Alice)— Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Ad« 

dress,  1317 
Parliament — Queen's   Speech — Her  Majesty's 

Answer  to  Address,  Report,  1018 

Baettelot,  Colonel  SirW-B.,  Sussex,  W. 

CiTil  Serrice  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1420 

India — ^Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  928 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1360, 
1539 ;  Amendt.  1676 

Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2043 


Bath,  Marquess  of 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  465 


Baxter,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Montrose,  ^e. 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1411 
Ecclesiastical  Salaries  (India),  1508 
Railways— Railway  Brakes,  633,  634 


Bbaoh,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  M.  E.  Hicks- 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies), 
Gloucestershire,  E. 
Africa,  South — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cape  Colony — Mounted  Police,  301,  1193 
Despatches,  1830,  1834, 1074 
Griqualand-— Massacre  of  Kaffirs,  1408 
Telegraphic  Communication,  529 
Transmission  of  Intelligence,  1605 
Transvaal  and   Zululand — Boundary    Dis- 
pute, 855,  858 
Zulu  King — Negotiations,  1510 
Zululand— The  Award,  1650, 1G51 
Zulu  War,  1522  ;-»Re-infbrcements,  1074 
Supply — War  in  South  Africa — Vote  of  Crsdit, 

1904,  1905,  1908 
Windwiird  Islands— Coolies  in  Grenada,  304, 
305, 1407 


Beaconsfield,  Earl  of  (First  Lord  of 
the  Treasury) 
H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  (Princess 

Alice),  Address  of  Condolence,  945 
India — ^Afghanistan  (Eipenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  298,  509,  513,  518 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1041, 1056 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  74 

Br^uchamp,  Earl  (Lord  Steward  of  the 
Household) 

Employers  Liability  for  Injuries  to  Serrants, 

405 
H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  (Princess 

Alice)— Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  Address 

of  Condolence  (December  17),  1041 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An> 

swer  to,  218 
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BENETT-STAlTFOBDy  Mr.  Y.  F.,   ShafUi' 
hwry 
Raoeooaraaa  (Metropolis),  2R.  1373 

Bentiwok,  Mr.  G.  W.  P.,  Norfolk,  W. 

Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1333 
Parliament — Business  of  Uie  House,  Res.  1349, 

1565, 1566 
Radlwajr  Accidents,  1508 

Bebesfobd,  Colonel  F.  M.,  8outhw0rk 

Parliament — Questions^Standioff  Orders,  904 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  3R. 
1969  ;  Amendt.  1971, 1973 

BiooAB,  Mr.  J.  G.,  Cavan  Co. 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1934 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1337 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1883, 
1440,1571,1588, 1678,  1685, 1696 ;  Amendt. 
1699.  1701 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)  —  Beliast  Union  Work- 
house, 164ff 
Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 

1908 
Valuation  of  Property,  3R.  3046 

Bill8  of  Sale  (Ireland)  BiU 

( Jfr.  MeldoHy  Mr,  (yShaufhnssty) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !«  •  Dee  6  [Bill  45] 

BiBiiEY,  Mr.  H.,  Manchester 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1781 

Blake,  Mr.  T.,  Leominster 

Clergy  Co-operatiye  Association,  1308 

BiiENNESHASsEiT,  Mr.  E.  P.,  JSTorrsf 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1330 

Borneo — 27ie  British  Borneo  Company 
Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Dee  10, 533 

Borough  Franduse  (Ireland  Bill 

(Mr,  Blennerhanetty  Mtyor  OfOormany  Sir  Joseph 
MKennUf  Mr.  Richard  Fewer) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  Dee  9  [Bill  49] 

BiU  withdrawn  */V&  13 

BouBKE,  Hon.  E.  (Under  Secretary  of 

State  for  Foreign  AfEiairs),   Lynn 

Regis 
Africa— Zanxihar—SlaTO  Trade,  951 
Borneo— The  British  Borneo  Company,  533 
China— Chefoo  CouTention,  638.  1308 
Cyprus,  Island  of — Law  of   England,  1313, 
1314 

Mr.  Di  Cesnola,  637  ;  Explanation,  744 
Eastern  Question — Treaty  of  Berlin — Miscel- 
laneous Questions 

Article  34,  199 

Despatches,  303 

Greek  Frontier,  1194,  1310,  1603 

Religious  Liherty  in  Bulgaria,  1835 

\coni. 


BouBKK.  Hon.  R.  — etmt. 

England  and  Portugal — Commercial  Relations, 

1834 
India — Afghanistan — Cabul,  Mission  to^Mr, 
Marshall's  Despatch,  530 
Russia  and  the  Ameer— General  Kanffmann, 
196 
Japan — John  Hartley,  Case  of,  857 
Parliament^ Ministerial  Statement,  1131 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  184;  Report,  663,  663,  671,  673, 
673 
Persia — Employment  of  Russian  Officers,  1649 
Russia  and  Persia,  739 
Russia  and  Turkey — The    Definitive  Treaty, 

1303  ;  Personal  Explanation,  1606 
Slave  Trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  1656 
Spain— The  '*  Lark ''  and  **  Octavia,"  1316 
Treaty  of  Prague— Article  5, 1650 
Turkey — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Commercial  Treaties,  953 
Papers  and  Correspondence,  1517 
Reforms — Anglo-Turkish  ConTontion,  536 

BowYEB,  Sir  G.,  Wexford  Co. 

French  Law  of  Bankruptcy — Bankruptcy  Bill, 
1838 

India  —  Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military 
Operations),  Res.  908,  911,  913 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  1576 

Bbady,  Dr.  J.,  Leitrim  Co. 
Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  3R.  1380 

B&Ain),   Eight  Hon.   H.   B.  W.,  {see 
Sfeakeb,  The) 

Bsiaos,  Mr.  W.  £.,  Blaekhum 

Railway  Aooideots,  1509 
BsiGHT,  Eight  Hon.  J.,  Birmingham 

Indian  Finance — Government  of  India  Act, 
1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Conmiittee,  3037 

Bright,  Mr.  J.,  Manchester 

India—  Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  1034 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  ld83|  1571 

BsiSTOWE,  Mr.  S.  B.,  Newark 
Education  Department  —  School   Inspectors, 
Res.  1611 

Bbown,  Mr.  A.  H.,   Wenloek 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1783 
Water  Companies  Bills— Public  Health  AoU, 
1513 

Bbown,  Mr.  J.  0.,  Morsham 
Education   Department— Offending    Teachers, 
1753 

Bbxjen,  Mr.  H.,  Carlow  Co. 
Cattle  Disease— American  Cattle  Trade,  1407 
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BuLWEBi  Mr.  J.  'R,,  Ipnoieh 

Habitual  Drnnkards,  Gomm.  d,  25,  1721 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  988 

Burial  Gronnds  Bill 

(Mr,  Wilbraham  Egertofij  Earl  Ferey^  Mr. 
SeygaUy  Mr.  Birley) 
€.  Ordered ;  read  V  Dee  18  [Bill  88] 

Burial  Law  Ameiidineiit  Bill 

(Mr.  Balfour,  Lord  FraneU  JE[erveff,Mr.  Waif) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  Dee  6,  206 ;  Reso- 
lution agreed  to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ; 
readl"*  [Bill  10] 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«" 
Feb  19, 1447 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  '*  now,"  and  add  **  i^K>n 
this  day  six  months  "  {Mr.  Bertifard  Hope) ; 
Question  proposed,  *<  That  *  now/  Ao. ;"  i^r 
long  debate,  Debate  adjourned 

Burials  Bill 

{Mr.  Osborne  Morgan,  Mr.  Lefevre,  Mr.  WiUiam 
MArthur^  Mr.  Biehard) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1*  * 
Dee  6  [BUI  42] 

BuBT,  Mr.  T.,  Morpeth 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  Report,  787 

BuBY,    Viscount    (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  War) 

Africa,  South — Re-inforoements,  1641, 1642  ;— 

Cavalry  Equipments,  1601 
Africa,  South — Re-inforoements,  Address  for  a 

Return,  1401 
Army  Education-^Literary  and  Physical  Com* 

petitions,  1947 
Volunteer  Force — ^Courts  of  Inquiry,  Address 

for  a  Return,  1600 
Volunteer  Forced-Finance  and  Organisation, 

Report  of  Comnuttee,  1162»  1 179 

Oadooaw,    Earl  rUnder  Secretary   of 
State  for  tHe  Colonies) 
Africa,  South — ^Zululand — Importation  of  Arms 
and  Munitions,  1508,  1807 
Zulu  War,    1801 ;— Despatches,    1828;— 
Re-inforoements,  1181 
Africa — Cape  Frontier  Mounted  Police,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  178 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1060, 1061; 
Personal  Explanation,  1188 

Oairns,  Earl  {see  Ohanosllob,  The 
Lord) 

Callan,  Mr.  P.,  Dundalk 

ParliAment — Business  of  the  Honse,  Res.  1592 
Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit. 
1«09 


Cambbidoe,  Duke  of  (Field  Marshal 
Commanding-in-Chief) 

Africa,  Soutii — Zulu  War — Re-inforoements — 
Cavalry  Equipments,  1601 

Army  Education — Literary  and  Physical  Com- 
petitions, 1962, 1954 

Oamebon,  Dr.  0.,  Glasgow 

Afrioa,  South  —  Griqualand  —  Massacre  of 
Kaffirs,  1407 

Habitual  Drunkardi,  2R.  1159,  1386 ;  Comm. 
el.  2, 1705  :  eL  8,  Amendk  ib. ;  el.  9,  1706  ; 
eL  11,  Amendt.  1709,  1713,  1714;  eL  14, 
Amendt.  ib.;  d.  23,  Amendt.  1717,  1718, 
1719 ;  el  25,  1720 ;  Motion  for  reporting 
Progress,  1721 

Post  Office  (Telegraphic  Department) — Conti- 
nental Telegraph  Charges,  1507 

Public  Health  Act— Small-pox  in  the  Metro- 
polis, 1645 

Oahpbell,  Sir  O.,  Kirkcaldy,  ^c. 
Afrioa,  South  —  Zulu  War  —  Katire  Indian 

Army,  1310 
Egypt— Finance,  1633 
India — Address  of  General  Roberts,  1188 

Army — Serrice  in  India,  1309 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  MUitaiy  Ope- 
rations), Res.  929 
Indian  Finance — GoTemment  of  India   Act. 

1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  2014 
London  Bankruptcy  Court — Exclusion  of  Re- 
porters, 1523 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to.  Report,  671,  672,  847 
Parliament — ^Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1559 
Supply — Exchequer  Bonds,  1887 

War  in  South  Africa^ Vote  of  Credit,  1890, 
1894,  1906 
Turkey— Loans,  1829 

Rhodope  Commission,  Withdrawal  of  Notice, 
866 


OAicPBBLL-BAinrSBicAir,  Mr.  H.,  Stirling^ 

Sfc. 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  1306 

Oaicpebdowk,  Earl  of 

Asia,  Central— MerT  and  Bokhara,  406 

Cardwell,  Viscount 

Army  Education — Literary  and  Physical  Com- 
petitions, 1955 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  508 

Volunteer  Force— Finance  and  Organixation, 
Report  of  Committee,  1176 

Oahwarvon,  Earl  of 

Africa,  South — Zululand— Importation  of  Arms 
and  Munitions,  1505 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  290 

Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1064 

Russia,  Plague  in— Sanitary  Precautions,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Paper,  1184, 1I87»  1823 
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Oabtwbiqht,  Mr.  W.  C,  Oxfordshire 

Eastern  Question — Treaty  of  Berlin — Article 

24,198,310 
Egypt — Cairo,  Disturbances  at,  1521 

Finanoe,  1622, 1629 
England  and  Portugal — Commercial  Relations, 

1833 
Turkey — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Finance,  1018 
Proposed  Guaranteed  Loan,  523 

Castlsbbaqh,  Viscount,  Down 
Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  85 

Cathedral  Statutes  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Bithop  of  Carlisle) 
I  Presented  ;  read  1**  Feb  13  (No.  4) 

Cave,  Eight  Hon.   S.  (Paymaster  Ge- 
neral), New  Shoreham 
Municipal  Corporations,  Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission, 1655 

Cave,  Mr.  T.,  Barnstaple 

India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  911 

Cavendish,    Lord    F.     C,     Yorkshire, 

W.It,y  N,  Div. 
Public  Accounts,  Instruction  to  the  Commit- 
tee, 1595 

Cecil,  Lord   E.    H.   B.    G.  (Surveyor 
General  of  Ordnance),  Essex,  W, 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Native  Contingent, 

1409 
Army — Breech-loading  Ordnance,  1192 
Army — Artillery — Breech-loading  and  Muzzle- 
loading  Guns,  Res.  1870 

Chamberlain,  Mr.  J.,  Birmingham 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1240 
India — Afghanistan — Amendments  on  Address, 

177,  380 
Licensing  Laws  Amendment,  Leave,  210 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1377, 

1584 
Supply — War  in  South  Africa — Vote  of  Credit, 

1903,  1904 
Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  Withdrawal  of 

Notice,  868  ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  964, 

967 

Chambebb,  Sir  T.,  Marylehone 

Leadenhall  Market  and    Improvements,    2R. 

1735,  1748 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1270 

Chancellor,  The  Lord  (Lord  Cairns) 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment,  IR.  1286 
Criminal  Law — Bail  in  Charges  of  Fraud,  1598 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  421,  442,  485 

{eont. 


Crahcsllob,  The  Lord— co/tf. 

Jurisdiction  of  County  Courts  (England) — 
County  Courts,  IR.  1394 

Masters  and  Workmen — Workman's  Compen- 
sation, IR.  1285 

Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  3 

Roll  of  the  Lords,  218 

Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment, IR.  1394 

Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  (Bight 
Hon.  Sir  S.  H.  Northcote),  Devon, 

N. 

Africa,  South— Miscellaneous  Questions 
Expenses  of  the  War,  635,  636 
Papers,  1318 

Re-inforcements,  1073, 1196 
Vote  of  Credit,  1854 
Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1274 
Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1770 
Bar  Education  and  Discipline,  1405 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  Motion  for 

Adjournment,  1261 
Coinage— Worn  Silver  Coin,  Withdrawal  of,  299 
Ck>nsecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  208 
Eastern  Question — ^Treaty  of  Berlin — Speech 

of  the  Prime  Minister  at  Guildhall,  524 
Egypt — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cairo,  Distarbances  at,  1521 
Commissioners  of  Daira  Lands,  857 
Finance,  1624,  1629 
Employers  Liability,  1750 
Finance-^Exchequer  Bonds,  1657 
Floods  and  Conservancy  Boards.  1199 
Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  854 
Gas  Companies — The  Electric  Light,  1315 
H.R.H.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  (Princess 

Alice),  Address  of  Condolence,  859 
India — Afghanistan — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cabul,  Russian  Mission  at,  303,  632 
Repulse  of  the  Mission,  197, 198 
Russian  Policy,  199 

Statement  of  the  Viceroy  (Lord   Lytton), 
Oct.  10,  738 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  937,  957, 1026, 1311 
India — Army — Increased  Expenses,  1316 
Indian  Coinage  Act — The  Currency,  1315 
Indian  Finance — Government    of   India   Act, 

1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  2021 
Ireland — Irish  University  Edacation,  1307 
Prince  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  1307 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors — Rate  of  Duty, 
1643 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  1072,  1306 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Business  of  the  House,  1522,  1607 
Ministerial  Statement,  Motion  for  Adjourn- 
ment, 1076, 1084, 1087,  1111. 1135, 1142, 
1157 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1326,  1335,  1853 
Privilege— The  Press,  1847 
Public  Business,  Committee  on,  205,  303 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  114, 
123, 176, 178, 182.  186,  189,  195 ;— Re- 
port, 333,  401,  728,  729,  829 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1337, 
1352,  1365,  1376,  1380,  1382, 1383,  1545, 
1554,  1573,  1574,  1583,  1594,  1664,  1671, 
1677, 1676, 1685, 1694,  1698, 1700. 1701 

\cotU, 
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CHU 


CON 


Ghaitoilloe  of  the  ExoHiquiB—oofU. 

Parliament-- Pablie  Ba8me8a(Half-pa8t  TweWe 

Rale),  Res.  1438,  1442 
Supply— Exchequer  Bonds,  1881,  1888,  1888 
Supplementarf  Estimatei,  1878  —  Kaffir 

War.  1839 
War  in  South  Africa  (Vote  of  Credit),  1890, 
1897,  1899, 1900 
Turkey— MiaoellaneouB  Questions 

Anglo-Turkish  CoQTeatioa,  The  Rumoured, 

858 
Finance,  1518 

Financial  Reform— M.  de  TooqueTille,  1807 
Loans,  1829 

Proposed  Guaranteed  Loan,  523,  951 
Protectorate  of  Constantinople,  742 
RJiodope  Commission,  Report  of,  800,  301, 
528 ;  Notice  of  Resolution,  735  ;  With- 
drawal of  Notice,  862,  874,  964 
United  Sutes  of  America— Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington— Fishery  Award,  805 


Ohaplin,  Mr.  H.,  LineoJmhire^  Mid. 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,   1878  — 

Cattle  from  the  United  SUtes,  1 189 
Floods  and  ConserTaney  Boards,  1198 

Charity  Commission — The  JSxpenses 
Question,   Mr.  W.   H.  James ;    Answer,   Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  Dec  13,  740 

Charley,  Mr.  W.  T.,  Sal/ord 
Leadenhall  Market 'and    Improvements,   2R. 

1732 
Parliament — Public  Business  (Half-past  Twelre 

Rule),  Res.  1438 

Ghildebs,  Bight  Hon.  H.  0.  E.,  Fonts- 
fraet 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War,  Expenses  of  the, 
636 
Vote  of  Credit,  1858 
Finance — Exchequer  Bonds,  1657 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  938,  940,  980,  1020 
Parliament — Questions — Standing  Orders,  955 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to,  161, 194,  361 ;  Report,  578,  672, 
673,  676 
Supply — Exchequer  Bonds,  1883 

War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit,  1898, 
1899 

China 
The  Chsfoo  Cimvention,  Question,  Mr.  ETelyn 

Ashley  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bonrke  Dee  12,  638  ; 

Question,   Mr.   Richard ;  Answer,  "hUr,  £. 

Stanhope /V6  17, 1311 
Thibet^  Trade  to  Chung-King,  Question^  Sir 

Charles  W.  Dilke;  Answer,  Mr.   Bourke 

Feb  17, 1308 


OuuJUJMiLL,  Lord  B.,  Woodstock 

Africa.  South — Cape  Colony — Mounted  Police, 

1193 
Borough  Fmnchiio  (Ireland),  Res.  1231,  1234 


Church  of  ScofJand  Bill 

{Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Mr.  MackinUsh) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  Dee  6,  211  ;  after 
short  debate.  Resolution  agreed  to,  and 
reported ;  BiU  ordered ;  read  1*  •    [BiU  39] 

Civil  Ssrvies  Estimates 
MoTod,  «  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  Ci?il  Service 
Estimates  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear  " 
{Mr.  DiUwyn)  Feb  18,  1409  ;  after  debate. 
Question  put ;  A.  95,  N.  158 ;  M.  63  (D.  L. 

Cl&rgy   Co-opsrative  Assoeiaiion  —  Joint 

Stock  Companies  Aet^  1^2   Viet. 

e.  106,  ss.  29,  31 
Question,  Mr.  Blake ;  Answer,  The  Attome/ 
General  Feb  17, 1303 

Clerical  DisahUities  Bill      {Mr.  CMdney, 

Mr.  Mibbertf  Sir  Windham  AnttnUher) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  BiU  ordered  ;  read  1"  * 
Dee  6  [BiU  18] 

Coal  Mines — The  Absrcamc  Exphsion 
Questions,    Mr.    Macdonald ;    Answers,    Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  fV5  17. 1305 

OooHBANEy  Mr.  A.  D.  W.  B.  Baillie- 
IsU  of  Wight 
ParUament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to,  Report,  784 

OoGAN,  Bight  Hon.  W.  H.  F.,  EUdarc 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1124 

Coinage —  Withdrawal  of   Worn  Siher 

Coin 
Question,  Mr.  Monk ;  Answer,  The  ChanoeUor 
of  the  Exchequer  Dee  9, 299 

OoLE,  Mr.  H.  T.,  Fenrgn,  See. 
Assises,  3R.  Motion  for  Adjonmment,  2018, 

2051 
Poor    Law  —  Metropolitan    Unions  —  Oak  usi 

Picking  by  Female  Paupers,  948 

Collins,  Mr.  E.,  Etnsale 
Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1760 

Colonial  Karriages  BUI 

{Mr.  KnaUhbuU-Hugeeaen,  Sir  Thomas  Chamben) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l***  2>«0  6  [BUI  17] 

Condition  of  the  Cow^try-^-The  FtevahiU 

Distress 
Questions,  Mr.  J.  6.  Hubbard,  Mr.  Mundella, 
Mr.   Anderson,  Mr.   Hanbni7-Traoy ;   An- 
swers, Mr.  Assheton  Cross,  Mr.   Sclater- 
Booth/>«;17,949 


CON         COE        (SESSION    1878-9) 

243. 

Coiisecration  of  Chnrchyardfl  Act  (1867) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Monk,  Mr,  Orantham,  Mr,  Fortyth) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  Dec  6,  206 ;  after 

short  debate,  Resolution  agreed  to,  and  re- 
ported ;  BiU  ordered  ;  read  l""*    [Bill  18] 
Moved,  "Tliat    the    Bill  be  now   read   2o" 

Feb  26,  1791 
Amendt.  to  leave  oat  "  now,"  and  add  "  upon 

this  day  six    months"  (Mr,  Ernest  Noel); 

Question  proposed,  "  That  '  now/  Ao,  ;  ** 

after  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  129,  N.  160  ; 

M.  31  (D.  L.  29) 
Words  added ;  main   Question,  as   amended, 

put,  and  agreed  to  ;    2R.  put  off  for  six 

months 
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Contagions  Diseases  Acts  Repeal  BiU 

(Sir    Sareourt   Johnstone,  Mr,   Stansfeld,    Mr. 

Whitbread,  Mr,  Mundella) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  Dec  6  [Bill  34] 

Contagious  Diseases  {Animals)  Act,  1878 

Cattle  from  the  United  States,  Questions,  Mr. 

Rathbone,  Mr.  Chaplin,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr. 

W.    £.    Forster ;    Answers,    Lord    George 

U&miiton  Feb  14,  1189 
Section   34 — Farm   Dairies,    Questions,    Mr. 

Paget;    Answers,  Lord    George  Hamilton 

Feb  14,  1197 
Dairies,  Cowshed,  and  Milkshops  Ofder,  1879, 

Question,    Lord    Cottesloe ;   Answer,    The 

Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  Feb  24, 1639 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  Question, 

Mr.  Mao  Ivor  ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton-F«6  25, 1763 
The  American  Cattle   Trade,  Question,  Mr. 

Bruen ;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  Lowther  Feb  18, 1407 

Convention  (Ireland)  Act  Repeal  BiU 

(Sir  Joseph  M*Kenna,  Mr,  F,  J,  Smyth, 
Mr.  Downing) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1^  *  Dec  6  [Bill  4] 

CooPE,  Mr.  0.  E.,  Middlesex 
Joint  Stock  Banks,  1072 

Copyright  Bill        {Mr,  Edward  Jenkins,  Mr, 

Serschell,  Mr.  Dilhoyn,  Mr,  Forsyth) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  l**  * 
Dec  9  [Bill  53] 

Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins;  An- 
swer, Lord  John  Bilannors  Feb  17,  1308 

Cork,  Earl  of 
India— Afghanistan— The  War,  174 

Coroners  Bill  {-^fr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr, 

Attorney  General,  Mr,  Solicitor  General,  Sir 
Matthew  Ridley) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«»  •  Febli  [Bill  67] 

Head  2°*,  and  referred  to  Select  Comm,  Feb  20 
The  Select   Committee,  Question,   Mr.  Fell ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  F^  24, 1655 


Cottesloe,  Lord 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878— 
Dairies,  Cowsheds,  and  Milkshops  Order, 
1879,  1639 


OoTTOW,  Mr.  Alderman  W.  J.  E.,  London 
Leadenhall  Market   and    Improvements,  2R. 
1740 

County  Boards  BiU — Urban   and  Rural 
Sanitary  Districts — County  Maps 
Question,  Mr.  Stansfeld  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater- 
Booth  Feb  20, 1509 


Conntj  Conrts  BiU        {Mr,  Norwood,  Sir  J. 

Eardley  Wiknot,  Mr,  Bowley  Hill) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Dec  6  [Bill  40] 


Conntj  Conrts  BiU  [b.l.] 

(The  Lord  Chancellor) 
L  Presented ;  read  1**  Feb  18 


(No.  12) 


Conntj  Infirmaries  (Ireland)  BiU 

(Mr,  Meldon,  Mr.  Shaw,  Mr.   ErringUm,   Mr. 

Arthur  Moore) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l*"*  Dec  6  [Bill  46] 

Courtney,  l^r.  L.  H.,  Liskeard 

Africa,  South— Zulu  King,  858 

Assizes,  2R.  1703 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1767 

Disqualification  hj  Medical  Relief,  Comm.  943 

Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1334 

Queen's  Speech,    Address    in   Answer  to. 
Report,  800 


CowAW,  Mr.  J.,  Edinburgh 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Presbyterian  and 
Wesleyan  Chaplains,  1749 


OowEN,  Mr.  J.,  Newcastle-on-^Tyne 
Criminal  Law— The  Rev.  H.  J.  Dodwell,  1748 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1528 
Treaty  of  Prague— Article  5,  1649 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  41  ds  42  Vict.  o.  49, 
736 


OowPEE,  Earl 
Volunteer  Force — Finance  and  Organisation, 
Report  of  Committee,  1178 

Cbanbbooe,  Yiscoimt  (Secretary  of  State 
for  India) 
India— Afghanistan — The  War — Address  of  Ge- 
neral Roberts,  1393 
India — Afghanistan  ( Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Notice  of  Motion,  5  ;  Res.  219 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  38,  67»  69 
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CEO 


DEB 


Cbdonal  Law 

MraoxLLAirxous  QnssnoiiB 

Criminal  Punishmentt — AdmiiHon  ofthePrest* 

Questions,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  Paget ; 

Answers,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  27, 1831 
Bail  in  Charget  of  Fraud,  Question,  Obsenra- 

tions,  The  Earl  of  Airlie ;  Reply,  The  Lord 

Chancellor  Feb  21,  1006 
Case  of  John  Nolan,  Question,  Mr.  Mitchell 

Henry ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Dee  0, 

308 ;  Question,  Dr.  Kenealy ;  Answer,  Mr. 

Assheton  Gross  Feb  20, 1519 
The  Tichbome  Case— Sir  Roger  D.  Tiehbome, 

Question,  Major  O'Oorman;  Answer,  Mr. 

Assheton  Gross  Feb  20,  Idli 
The  Convict  Castro  or  Orion,  Question,  Dr. 

Kenealy ;    Answer,    Mr.    Assheton    Crois 

Feb  27, 1840 
The  Murder  in  Kent,  Question,  Mr.  KnatohbuU- 

Uugessen ;    Answer,    Mr.   Assheton    Cross 

Dee  6,  205 
Case  of  <Atf  Rev.  Mr,  DodweU,  a  Lunatic,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  J.  Cowen ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 

Cross  Feb  25,  1748 


Oboss,  Bight  Hon.  B.  A.  (Secretaiy 
of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment), Laneashire,  8,  W. 

Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Acts,  1875, 
807 

Assizes,  2R.  1703;  Comm.  1938;  3R.  2050, 
2051 

Coal  Mines — Abercarne  Explosion,  1305 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867) 
Amendment,  2R.  1815 

Coroners — The  Select  Committee,  1656 

Criminal  Law — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Castro  or  Orton,  The  Convict,  1515,  1840 
Criminal  Punishments — Admission  of  the 

Press,  1831 
John  Nolan,  Case  of,  309,  1519 
Murder  in  Kent,  205 
The  Rev.  H.  J.  DodweU,  1748 

England — Condition  of  the  Country— Preva- 
lent Distress,  949 

French  Law  of  Bankruptcy — Bankruptcy  Bill, 
1828 

Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  el.  25,  1720 

Law  and  Justice  (Scotland) — Judicial  Arrange-' 
ments,  739 

London — Representation  of  the  City — Fan- 
makers'  Company,  1973 

Lunacy  Laws,  735,  1308 

Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  1512 

Metropolitan  Improvements  Act  —  Artisans* 
Dwellings— Gray's  Inn  Road,  1405 

Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872 — Dinas  Mine, 
1403 

Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1127 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  172, 
191 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Rei.  1702 

Polioe  Superannuation,  1833 

«* Princess  Alice"  Calamity,  787 

Prisons  Act — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Female  Prisoners  (Rules),  1658 
KirkiJalo  Gaol,  1302 
SallorU  Gaol  (Rules),  1648 

leant. 


Cboss,  Right  Hon.  R.  A. — eont. 

Rivers  Conservancy  and  Prevention  of  Floods, 

1306 
Scotland — Agrioaltural  Hypothec  and  Ofllee  of 
Lord  Clerk  Register,  1406 
Register  House  Buildings,  Edinbargh,  1647 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1939 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),    2R. 
1968 

Craeltjto  AnimalB  Bill 

(Mr.  SoU,  Mr.   AsMey,    Mr.   SardcasOs,   Sir 
Charles  Legard,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  1"^*  Dee  6  [BUI  28] 

CustaiM  Bill  of  Entry — The  Cammisiion 
on  OffieM  StaUsticB 
Question,  Mr.  Rylands;   Answer,  Sir  Heniy 
Selwin-lbbetson  Feb  27,  1833 

Cwtoma  Re^organitation 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Holms ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-lbbetson  Dec  9,  303  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Ritchie ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetson 
Feb  24, 1643 

Cypruiy  Island  of 

Chart  of  Surveys,  Question,  Mr.  Dodson  ;  An- 
swer. Mr.  A.  F.  Egerton  Feb  17,  1306 

Judicial  Administration —  The  Law  of  England 
— The  Ordinances,  Questions,  Sir  Henry 
James ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  17,  1313 

Mr.  Di  Cesnola,  Questions,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke,  Sir  William  Harooort ;  Answers,  Mr. 
Bourke  Dec  12,  636 

DaIiBYMFLE,  Mr.  C,  Buteshire 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  el.  9, 1707 ;  el.  11, 
1711;c/.  17, 1716;  cl  25,1720 

Dease,  Mr.  E.,  Queen^s  Co. 
Parliament— Privilege— The  Press,  1846 

Debtors  Act,  1869,  Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  Chancellor) 
I,  Presented  ;  read  1*  •  Feb  17  (No.  9) 

Db  La  Warb,  Earl 

Employers'  Liability  for  Injuries  to  thefar  Ser- 
vants, 405 

Masters  and  Workmen— Workman's  Compen- 
sation, IR.  1283 

DEiasoK,  Mr.   0.  Beokeit-,  Torkskire, 

Jr.M.f  JS,  Jhv. 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Addreii  in  An- 

■wer  to.  Report,  698 
Parliament— Public  Basinasa  (Half-past  Twelve 

Rule),  Res.  1489 

Derby,  Earl  of 

India — Afghanistan  (Ezpensei  of  Military  Ope- 
rations),  Rei,  273 
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Diura,  Sir  C.  W.,  Chshea,  ^e. 

Africa.  South— Zula  War— UespatohM,  1834 

Borneo — The  British  Borneo  Company,  523 

Borongh  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1244 

China— Thibet— Chang-King,  1308 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act (1867)  Amend- 
ment, LeaTO,  208 

Cyprus,  Island  of— Mr.  Di  Cesnola,  636,  687 

Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2R.  629; 
3R.  1278 

Eastern  Question  —  Greek  Frontier,    1194, 
1603 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Despatohei,  Ao.  301,  302 

Friendly  Societies  Act,  1875,  854 

India — Afghanistan— Reply  of  Ameer  to  Ulti- 
matum, 308 

Leadenhall  Market  and  ImproTemente,  2R. 
Amendt.  1729,  1747 

Licensing  Laws  Amendment,  Leave,  209 

Parliament— Ministerial  Sutement,  1083, 1084, 
1086,  1117 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1318,  1332 

Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  120,  134 ;  Report,  400,  596 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1350, 
1351,  1553,  1554,  1593;  Amendt.  1665, 
1666,  1674, 1676 

Parliament — Public  Business  (Half-past  Twelve 
Rule),  Res.  1438,  1441 

Parliamentary  Elections  and  Corrupt  Prac- 
tices, Leave,  1391,  1392 

Public  Accounts,  Nomination  of  Committee, 
1445 

Public  Health  Act — Diphtheria  in  North  Lon- 
don, 1644 

Thames  River  (Prerention  of  Floods),  2R. 
Amendt.  1962 

DiLLWYN,  Mr.  L.  L.y  Swansea 

Africa,  South— Zululand— The  Award,  1650 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1274 

Civil  Ser?ice  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1409 

Consecration  of  Churchyarda  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  206,  209 

Habitual  Drunkards,  2R.  1160  ;  Amendt.  1384 ; 
Conun.  1704 ;  cl.  2,  Amendt.  tb. ;  d.  8, 
Amendt.  1705  ;  el,  9,  Amendt.  1706,  1708 ; 
el.  11,  Amendt.  1709,  1712,  1713,  1714; 
el  17,  Amendt.  1715  ;  el  25,  Amendt.  1719 

India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  942 

Interments  in  Churchyards,  Leave,  209 

Lunncy  Laws,  1308 

Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1157 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1331,  1853 

Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to.  Report,  402 

Parliament  —  Business  of  the  House,  Res. 
Amendt.  1351,  1373.  1376;  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1594,  1678, 1691 

Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 
1895 

Turkey — Anglo-Tarkish  Convention,  The  Ru- 
moured, 858 

Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  Withdrawal  of 
Notice,  869,  959 

Dispensaries  (Ireland)  Bill      (ifr.  Bruen^ 

Mr.  Downingj  Mr,  Mitlholland,  Dr,  Ward) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  JDec  16  [Bill  66] 


343. 

Disqualification  by  Hedical  ReUef  Bill 

(Mr,  EathbotUf  Sir  John  Kennaway,  Sir  CharlM 
W,  Dilke,  Mr,  Ritchie) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  V*^  DeeQ  pBill  22] 

Read  2^,  after  short  debate  Dee  11,  623 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  *'  That 
Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair" 
Dee  16,  943  ;  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate  be 
now  adjourned  "  (Mr,  Serjeant  Spinke)  ; 
after  short  debate.  Question  put,  and  nega- 
tived 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Com- 
mittee ;  Report 

Considered*  Dee  17 

Moved,  "That  the  Bill  be  now  read  3«" 
Feb  14,  1276 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "now  read  3<>,"  and 
add  "re^sommitted"  (Mr,  Pell)  v,\  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  *  now  read  3<»,'  Ac. ; " 
after  short  debate.  Question  put;  A.  65, 
N.  40  ;  M.  25  (D.  L.  7) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  3°, 
with  an  amended  Title 
I,  Read  1*  •  (Lord  Aberdare)  Feb  17      (No.  6) 


District  Auditors  Bill    (^r,  Selater-Booth, 

Sir  Henry  Selunn^Ibbetaon,  Mr,  Salt) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  Feb  17  [BiU  79] 

Read2«*jPtf5  21 


DoDSON,  Right  Hon.  J.  G.,  Chester 
Cyprus,  Island  of— Chart  of  Surveys,  1306 
Parliament— Orders  of  the  Day,  1331 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1361, 

1577,  1676,  1678 
Parliament— Public  Business  (Half-past  Twelve 

Rule).  Res.  1439.  1442 
Supply — Exchequer  Bonds,  1883 


Downing,  Mr.  McCarthy,  Cork  Co, 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  154 
Poor  Law — Deportation  of  Irish  Poor,  636 


Duff,  Mr.  M.  E.  Grant,  Elgin^  Sfe, 

India  —  The  Maharajah  of  Cashmere,  1404, 
1645 

Indian  Finance— The  Government  of  India 
Act,  1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
1987 

Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to.  Report,  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
622,  640,  663 


Duration  of  Parliament  Bill 

(Mr,  John  Solnu,  Mr.  Joseph  Cotoen,  Dr,  Cameron, 

Mr,  CoUtntf  Mr.  Menry  Samuelton) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»*  Dee  6  [Bill  36] 

EeeUstastieal  Courts — The  Lean  of  Arches 

Question,  Mr.  Newdegate;  Answer,  The  At- 
torney General  Dec  16, 859 
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Education  Department 
Industrial   Schoolt,   Qnostions,    Mr.    W.    E. 

Forater;  Answers,  Lord  George  Hamilton 

Feb  2«,  1751 
Of  ending  Teaehere,  Question,  Mr.  J.  C.  Brown ; 

Answer,  Lord  George  Hamilton  Feb  25, 1752 
Bevition  of  the  Education  Code,  Question,  Mr. 

Arthur  Mills  ;  Answer,  Lord  George  Hamil- 
ton Feb  20,  1519 
The    Revised    Code  —  CeHiJUxUed    Teachers, 

Question,    Mr.    Mundella ;    Answer,  Lord 

George  Hamilton  Dee  18, 854 


Education  Department — School  Inspectors 
Amendt.  on  Oommittee  of  Supply  Feb  21,  To 
leave  out  from  "That,"  and  add  '*in  the 
opinion  of  this  House,  arrangements  ought 
to  be  at  onoe  made  to  provide  that  in  future, 
before  being  appointed  to  an  independent 
post,  newly  appointed  School  Inspectors 
should  have  one  year's  training  under  an  ex- 
perienced Inspector,  unless  they  have  been 
previously  engaged  in  the  education  of  chil- 
dren for  a  sufficient  time  to  make  this  un- 
necessary "  {Mr.  Rathbone)  v.,  1607 ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  **  That  the  words,  die. ; " 
after  short  debate,  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 


Egseton,  Hon.  A.  F.  (Secretaxy  to  the 
Board  of  Admiralty),   Lancashire^ 
8.E. 
Cyprus,  Island  0^— Chart  of  Surreys,  1806 

Egertok,   Hon.  Wilbrahamy    Cheshire^ 
Mid. 
Burial  Law  Amendment,  2R.  U7d 

JS^pt 

Despatch  of  Shipu  of  War,  Question,  Mr. 
Elliot ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Feb  25, 
1752 

Disturbances  at  Cairo,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Cart- 
right  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Feb  20, 1521 

Finance,  Observations,  Mr.  H.  Samuelion ; 
debate  thereon  Feb  21,  1619 

The  Commissioners  of  the  Daira  Lands,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  B.  Samuelson  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Dec  16,  857 

Elcho,  Lord,  Haddingtonshire 
Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  Report  of,  300, 
958,  959,  962 

Election  Petitions  (Costs)  Bill 

{Major  Nolan,  Mr,  Orag,  Mr.  Macdonald,  Mr, 

Patrick  Martin) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  V  Feb\4,  [Bill  72] 

Elective  Coonly  Boards  (Lreland)  Bill 

{Minfor  Nolan,  Mr.  C^CUry,  Mr.  Fay, 
Mr.  (y  Sullivan) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  Dee  6  [Bill  7] 


Ellenbobough,  Lord 

Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Re-inforoementa — 
Cavalry  Equipments,  1600 

Elliot,  Sir  G.  Durham,  iV. 

Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1116,  II17 

Eluot,  Mr.  G.  W.,  NorthaUcrton 
Egypt— Despatch  of  Shipe  of  War,  1752 

Elphhtbtone,  Lord 

Africa,  Soutb — Re-inforcements— Disembarka- 
tion, 1402 

"Emlyh,  Yisconnt,  Carmarthen 
Army— Militia  Training,  1832 
Assises,  Comm.  1937,  1938 

Employers  and  Workmen  Act,  1875  (£z- 
tension  to  Seamen)  Bill 

{Mr.  Burt,  Mr.  Joseph  Cowen,  Mr.   Mundella, 

Mr.  Gourleg,  Mr.  Qorst) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1«  •  Da;  6  [Bill  21] 

Employers^  LiahHity  for  Injuries  to  their 

Servants — Legislation 
Question,  Earl  De  La  Warr;    Answer,  Earl 
Beauchamp    Dee  10,  405 ;    Question,  Mr. 
Maodonald  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Feb  25, 1750 

Employers'  Liabilily  fbr  Iiynries  to  Ser- 
vants Bill  (Mr.  Brasseg,  Mr.  Morleg, 
Mr.  M.  Bass,  Mr.  Suttivan) 

e.  Ordered ;  read  !•  •  Feb  14  [Bill  75] 

Employers'  Liability  for  Iiynries  to  Ser- 
vants Bill  {Mr.  Maedonald,  Dr.  Catneron, 
Mr.  Meldon,  Mr.  JBarp,  Mr.  Burt) 

c.  Ordered  :  read  1* •  FtfM7  [BUI  80] 

England  and  Portugal — Commercial  Rda^ 
tions 
Question,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright ;   Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Feb  27,  1833 

Ebbikgtok,  Mr.  Q.,  Longford  Co. 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Re-inforoements— 

Catholic  Chaplains,  1517 
Army — Army  Medical  Department,  633 

Longford  Barracks,  1517 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1680, 

1699 
Prisons  (Ireland)  Act— Medical  OfBoers,  1654 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  1389, 1390 
Windward  Islandt— Coolies  in  Grenada,  304, 

1407 

Estcotjbt,  Mr.  G.  B.  S.,  WilUhire,  iV. 
Highways  and  LocomotiTet  Act,  1878, 1193 
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Fawcett,  Mr.  H.,  Hackney 

Go?ernraent  of  India  Act,  1858 — Afghanistan 
(Expenses  of  Military  Operations),  807 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), 84,  202,  203  ;  Res.  884  ;  Amendt. 
885,040,1311 

India — Augmentation  of  the  Military  Forces, 
527 

Indian  Despatches— Opinions  of  the  Council  of 
India,  201 

Indian  Finance — ^Tbe  GoTomment  of  India 
Act,  1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee, 
1975,  2005,  2008,  2010 

New  Forest — Stony  Cross  Inclosure,  1654, 
1655 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1588 

Parliament  —  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to,  192 ;  Report,  540, 835 

FiTZMAUKiOE,  Lord  E.  G.,  Calne 
Highways  Act,  1878— Clause  16, 1515 

Floods  and  Conservancy  Boards — Legisla- 
tion 
Question,  Mr.  Chaplin  ;    Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Feb  14, 1198 

FoLJAMBB,  Mr.  F.  J.  S.,  East  Retfwd 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to.  Report,  608 

FoBSTFiB,  Sir  C,  Walsall 
Burial  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1473 

FoESTEE,  Eight  Hon.  W.  E.,  Bradford 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1213, 1264 
Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1814,  1817 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878  — 

Cattle  from  the  United  States,  1191 
Education    Department  —  Industrial   Schools, 
1751.  1752 
School  Inspectors,  1613 
India— Afghanistan— Further  Correspondence, 

309 
Indian  Despatches — Opinions  of  the  Council  of 

India,  200,  202 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1787 
Leadenball  Market   and    Improvements,  2R. 

1741 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1142 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  137  ; 
Report,  392 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1361, 

1549 
Windward  Islands— Coolies  in  Grenada,  305 

Forsyth,  Mr.  W.,  Mwryhlone 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, 2  R.  1796 

Parliament  —  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to.  Report,  593,  596 

FoBTESCiTE,  Earl 

Army  Education— Literary  and  Physical  Com- 
petitions, 1941,  1956 


French,  Hon.  C,  RosewMMn 
Ireland — Report  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Lnnaoy 
Commissioners,  1974 


Friendly  Societies  Act  (1875)  Amend- 
ment Bill 

(ifr.   Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,   Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbeteon) 

Legislation,  Question,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke ; 

Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 

Dee  16,  854 
€,  Ordered  *  Feb  25  [House  counted  out] 

Readlo*i^e&26  [BUI  85] 

Gas    Companies — The   Electric    Light — 

Legislation 
Question,  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17,  1315 

GiFFARD,    8ir    H.     S.    (see    Solioitor 
General,  The) 

Gladstone,  EigHt  Hon.  W.  E.,  Green- 
toich 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  895,  896,  897 

India — Afghanistan — Mission  to  Cahul,  Mr. 
Marshall's  Dcs^tch,  530 

Parliament  —  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to,  111 ;  Report,  179,  541, 548, 554, 
572,  606.  614 

Turkey — Rhodope  Commission— Withdrawal  of 
Notice,  870 

Gordon,  Sir  A.,  Aberdeenshire,  E. 
Africa,  South — Zulu  War — Natire  Contingent, 

1409 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1929 
Church  of  Scotland,  Leave,  21 1 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1539 
Parliament  —  Queen's     Speech,     Address    in 

Answer  to.  Report,  793 
Supply — War  in  South  Africa — Vote  of  Credit, 

1895,  1906 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R.  1969 

GoRST,  Mr.  J.  E.,  Chatham 
Africa,  South — Cape  Colony — Mounted  Police, 

301 
Parliaments-Orders  of  the  Day,  1328,  1332 
Queen's    Speech,    Address  in  Answer  to, 
Report,  791 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1361, 
1379,  1527,  1581 

GosoHEN,  Eight  Hon.  G.  J.,  London 

Egypt— Finance,  1636 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), 203  ;  Res.  942 
Indian  Coinage  Act — The  Currency,  1315 
Parliament — Order  of  Business,  1522 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to,  123 ;  Report,  189,  354, 716, 725, 
728, 729 


GOU       HAB 


Gk)UBiAY,  Mr.  E.  T.,  Sunderland 

Parliament — Bosinesa  of  the  Honse,  Res.  1373 
Thames    Traffic    Regulation,    743;  — Official 

Committee,  1520 
United  States— Treaty  of  Washington— Fiaherj 

Award,  305 

Grant,  Mr.  A.,  Zeith 
India  (Finance)— Indian  Taxation,  1604 

Graih'ham,  Mr.  W.,  Surreyy  E, 

Burial  Law  Amendment,  3R.  1498 

Granville,  Earl 

Africa,  South— Zula  War,  1501 ;— Despatches, 

1825 
H.R.n.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  (Princess 

Alice),  Address  of  Condolence,  947 
India — Afghanistan — Russian  Mission  at  Cabul, 

1181, 1162 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Ministerial  Statement,  1048,  1056,  1060; 

— Personal  Explanation,  1183 
Public  Business,  1393 
Queen's  Speech,  Address    in  Answer  to, 
23,81 
Volunteer  Force — Finance  and  Organisation, 
Report  of  Committee,  1179 

Gray,  Mr.  E.  D.,  Tipperarjf 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1203 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1154 

Orbooby,  Mr.  G.  B.,  Sutsexy  S. 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1799 
Disqualification  hj  Medical  Relief,  2R.  626 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1359, 

1571 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1125 

Grenada — Ill-treatment  of  Coolies  ^^  The 
Papers 
Question.  Mr.  Errington  ;  Answer,  Sir  Michael 
Hicks-Beach  Feb  18, 1407 

Obey,  Earl 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Motion  for  Adjournment,  298,  406, 
513 

Parliament  —  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to,  Amendt.  47,  62,  82 

Gtm  Licence  Act  (1870)  Amendment  Bill 

{Sir  Alexander  Gordon,  Mr,  Clare  Bead,  Mr, 
M^Lagan^  Mr,  Mark  Stewart) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !•  *  Dec  10  [Bill  57] 

HaUtnal  Dnmkards  Bill 

(Dr.  Cameron^  Mr,  Clare  Ready  Mr,  Athley,  Sir 

Menry  Jackwn,  Mr,  Edward  Jenkins^  Mr, 

William  Holme,  Mr.  0* Shaughneuy) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  ]<>  *  Dee  6  [Bill  47] 

2R.  Feb  13,  1159  [House  counted  out] 
Moved,    "That   the   Bill   be   now  read  2^" 
Feb  17,  1384 

IcofU. 
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HahUual  Drunkards  B»U-HX>nt. 
Amendt.  to  leaye  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  upon 


this  day  six  months  "  {Mr,  DiUwyn) ; 

tion  proposed,  "  That  '  now/  &o. ; "    after 

short  debate.  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2* 

Committee— B.P.  Feb  24,  1704 

GommittM* ;  B.^N>rt  Feb  27 

JSiMiual   Drunkards    ISahriesy    Staetsp 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  Feb  24, 1704  ;  R«so* 
lution  agreed  to 
Resolution  reported  F^  26 

Halifax  YiBooiint 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Op^ 

rations),  Res.  Amendt.*  245 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1656 


Hall,  Mr.  A.  W.,  Oxford 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speeoh,    Addren 
Answer  to,  88 


ID 


HaU-MarhingiGoU  and  Silver) 

Select  Committee  appointed,  <*  to  inquire  into 
the  operation  of  the  Acts  relating  to  the 
Hall-ICarking  of  Gold  and  SiWer  manulae- 
tnree  "  {Sir  Henry  Jaekion)  Feb  26 

And,  on  March  5,  Committee  nominated  ;  List 
of  the  Committee,  1822 

Hamilton,  Lord  G.  P.  (Vice  Firesident 
of  tke   Committee  of  Council  on 
Education),  Middlesex 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,    1878— 
Miscellaneous  Questions 
Cattle  from  the  United  States,  1190, 1192 
Farm  Dairies,  1198 

Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  1753 
Education  Acts— Revised  Code— Returns,  855, 

1519 
Education  Department— Miscellaneous   Ques- 
tions 
Industrial  Schools,  1751,  1752 
.   Offending  Teachers,  1753 
School  Inspectors,  1616 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  974, 980 
Medical  Act,  1858,  854,  1195 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to.  Report,  605,  606,  614,  725,  822 
Russia,  Plague  in — Sanitary  Precautions,  1834 

Hamftok,  Lord 

Army  Education— Literary  and  Physical  Com- 
petitions, 1951 

Hankey,  Mr.  T.,  Peterborough 
Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1764 
Civil  Serrioe  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Seket 

Committee,  1414 
Railways— Continuous  Footboards,  1602 

Haboottbt,  Sir  W.  G.  V.,  Oxford  City 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1928 
Cyprus,  Island  of— BIr.  Di  Cesnola,  637 
India — Afghanistan— Council  of  India,  527 
Russian  Envoy  at  Cabul,  632 
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Harcourt,  Sir  W.  G.  V.— eon/. 

Indian  Despatches — Opinions  of  the  Council  of 

India,  201 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1090, 1113, 
1114,1115,1117     • 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  188  ; 
Report,  750,  771 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1524 
Turkey — Papers  and  Correspondence,  1517 
Rhodope  Commission,  Withdrawal  of  Notice, 
8tf7 


Habcourt,  Lt.-Col.  E.  W.,  Oxfordshire 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Uouse,  Res.  1598 


Hardcastle,  Mr.  E.,  Lancashire,  8.E, 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  1018 


Haedinoe,  Viscount 

Army  Education — Literary  and  Physical  Com- 
petitions, 1954 


Hardy,  Mr.  A.  Gathorne-,  Canterbury 

Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to.  Report,  694 


Harttnoton,  Eight  Hon.  Marquess  of, 
New  Radnor 

Africa,  South— The  Papers,  1317 

Zulu  War,  1522  ;— Despatches,  1974 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1254 
U.K. II.  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse  (Princess 

Alice) — Address  of  Condolence,  861 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  1033 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Business  of  the  Uouse,  1522,  1606 
Ministerial  Statement,  1104,  1111,  1151 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1327 
Pri?ilege— The  Press,  1860 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  95, 
177,  178,  191 ;  Report,  399,  402,  807, 
822 
Parliament  —  Business  of   the  House,    Res. 
Amendt.  1361,  1379,  1383,  1440,  1519, 1582, 
1585,  1606,  1673,  1698,  1701 
Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  Withdrawal  of 
Notice,  863,  965 


Havelock,  Sir  H.  M.,  Sunderland 

Army — Commissariat  Department,  741 
Zulu  War — Army  Reserve,  1603 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1930, 
1931 

India — Afghanistan — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Augmentation  of  the  Military  Forces,  635 
Military  Operations,  Cost  of,  634 
Russian  Mission  at  Cabul,  302 


Hay,  Lord  W.,  Haddington  Burghs 
Pari ianient— Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to.  Report,  688 

VOL.  COXLni.     [third  series.] 


Hay,  Admiral  Eight  Hon.  Sir  J.  C.  D., 

Stamford 

Army — Artillery — Breech-Ioading  and  Mnnle- 
loading  Guns,  Res.  1869 

Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to.  Report,  712 

Russia  and  Persia,  738 

Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 
1889 

Henry,  Mr.  Mitchell,  Oalway  Co. 

Criminal  Law— John  Nolan,  Case  of,  308, 1519 
Habitual  Drunkards.  Comm.  d.  9,  1706,  1707  ; 
(?l.  11,  1710,1712;  cL  17,1715;  (?l.  25. 1720 
India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  941 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Ministerial  Statement,  1101 
Orders  of  the  Dny,  1320,  1334 
Privilege— The  Press,  1841,  1846,  1853 
Public  Business,  Committee  on,  204 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Uouse,  Res.  1382, 
1535, 1573,  1666, 1672  ;  Amendt.  1677,1092 

Hermon,  Mr.  E.,  Preston 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1766 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1413 
Railway  Commission — Expenses,  1810 

Herschell,  Mr.  P.,  Durham 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  eU  4,  2059 ;  el,  18, 

2061  ;  cl  19.  2063 
Assizes,  3 R.  2051 

Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  eL  23,  1719 
India— Afghanistan  (Expensesof  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  939 
Select  Vestries,  2R.  2053 
Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  962 

Hervby,  Lord  P.,  Bury  St,  Edmunds 

Ancient  Monuments,  2R.  968  ;  Comm.  1274 

Burial  Law  Amendment,  2  R.  1480 

Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  el,  9, 1708 ;  el,  23, 

1718 
India — Financial  Condition,  956 

Hesse — Her  Royal  Highness  the   Grand 

Duchess  of  Hesse  {Princess  Alice) 
Lords — 

Moved,*'  That  an  bumble  Address  be  presented 
to  Her  Majesty,  to  express  the  deep  concern 
of  this  House  at  the  great  loss  which  Her 
Majesty  has  sustained  by  the  death  of  Her 
Royal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse, 
Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
second  daughter  of  Iler  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  to  condole  with  Her  Majesty  on  this 
melancholy  occasion 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  this  House  will 
ever  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  Her  Majesty's  domestic  relations ; 
and  to  declare  the  ardent  wishes  of  this 
House  for  the  happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and 
of  her  family  "  ( The  Earl  of  BeacowJUld) 
Dee  17,  945 ;  after  short  debate,  on  ^ee- 
tion,  agreed  to,  nemine  dissentiente 

Her  Majesty's  Answer  reported  Feb  13,  1041 
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Inchiquin,  Lord 

Parliament — Queen's  Speeob,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  18 

IimiA 

MiSOXLLANKOUS  QUXSTTOKS 

Augmentation  of  the  Military  Foreetf  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Fawcett ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope Dec  10,  527;  Question,  Sir  Ilenry 
Havelock ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope  Dee  12, 
635 

Eatt  India — Council  of  the  Oovemor  Oeneral'^ 
Opinions  of  the  Members — Despatches,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ;  Answers,  Mr.  E. 
Stanhope  Dec  6,  200 

East  Indian  Railway,  Question,  General  Sir 
George  Balfour ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Feb  21.  1604 

Ecclesiastical  Salaries,  Question,  Mr.  Baxter  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  20,  1508 

Factory  Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ; 
Answer.  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  24.  1656 

Financial  Condition  of  India,  Question,  Lord 
Francis  Hervey  ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 
Dec  17.956 

Indian  Taxation,  Question,  Mr.  Grant;  An- 
swer. Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  21, 1604 

Revenue  and  Expenditure — The  Indian  Budget, 
Question,  General  Sir  George  Balfour  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  14, 1107 

Frontier  Maps,  Question,  Captain  Pirn  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  E  Stanhope  Dec  13,  740 

Indian  Coinage  Act — The  Currency,  Question, 
Mr.  Hjosohen  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Feb  17, 1315 

Indian  Railways — Shipment  of  Railway  Mate* 
rial.  Question;  Mr.  Rylands  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
E.  SUnhope  Feb  24,  1644 

The  Maharajah  of  Ccuhmere,  Questions,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 
Feb  18,  1404;  Feh^i,  1645 

The  Viceroy's  Council — Marquess  of  Salisbury's 
Despatch  Feb  28,  1876,  Questions,  Sir  Wil- 
liam llarcourt ;  Answers,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Dec  10,527 
[See  title  Afghanistan"] 

India — East  India  (Public  Works) 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the  expediency 
of  constructing  Public  Works  in  India  with 
money  raised  on  loan,  both  as  regards  finan- 
cial results  and  the  prevention  of  famine  ; 
That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  19, 
1499 

Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence 
taken  before  the  Select  Committee  on  East 
India  (Public  Works),  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  East  India  (Public  Works)  {Mr, 
Edward  Stanhope)  Feb  20 

Indian  Finance — The  Government  of  India 
Act,  1858 
Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  28,  To 
leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add  •*  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  operation  of  *  Tho  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act,  1858,*  and  the  other  Acts 

[coni. 


Indian  Finance — The  Oovemmentof  India  Aett 
1858— cont. 

amending  the  same  "  (Mr.  Fawcett)  v.  1975 ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  ^. ;" 
after  long  debate,  Question  put;  A.  139, 
N.  100  ;  M.  39  (D.  L.  No.  30) 

Inhabited  House  Duty  and  Income  Tax 

Bill       {Mr,  Subbard,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  •  D<5C  6  [Bill  38] 

Intemperance 

Moved  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  preva- 
lence of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  into  the 
manner  in  whicn  those  habits  have  been 
aflfected  by  recent  legislation  and  other 
causes  (TAtf  Lord  Aberdare)  Feb  14,  1187; 
Motion  agreed  to ;  List  of  the  Committee 

Interments  in  Clinrcliyards  Bill 

{Mr.  Ritchie,  Mr.  Gorst,  Mr.  Woodd,  Mr. 
Sampson  Lloyd) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  Dec  6,  209  ;  Resolu'- 
tion  agreed  to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ; 
readlo*  [BUI  24] 

Intoxicating  Liqnors  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Lease,  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr. 

Whitworth) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1<>  * 
Dec  6  [Bill  32] 

Iesland 

MlSCKLLAHKOUB  QUESTIOHB 

Board  of  Works,  The 

Re-organization,  Question,  Major  Nolan  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  Dec  6,  199 ;  Question, 
Major  Nolan;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Sejwin- 
Ibbetson  Dec  10,  528 

Clare  Castle  Pier  and  Harbour,  Question, 
Mr.  Stacpoole  ;  Answer,  Sir  ilenry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  Feb  20,  1512 

Colonel  M*Ker lie.  Questions,  Major  O'Beirne  ; 
Answers,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Colonel 
SUnley  Feb  13«  1071 

Cork  and  Macroom  Railway — Action  against 
Directors.  Question,  Major  O'Gorman  Feb  27, 
1837;  [No  Answer] 

Divinity  School,  Dublin  University,  Questions, 
Mr.  Flunkec ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
Feb  17,  1317  ;  Feb  24,  1658 

Fairs  and  Markets,  Question,  Observations, 
Viscount  Midleton ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  Feb  27.  182ti 

Irish  University  Education — Legislation,  Ques- 
tion, Tho  O'Donoghue  ;  Answer,  'i'he  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  2'V6  17,  1307 

Law  and  Justice— Court  of  Bankruptcy,  Ques- 
tion, Sir  Joseph  M'Kdnna  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowther  Dec  13,  741 

National  Education — National  School  Teachers, 
Question,  Mr.  Meldon ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowiher  i^«6 14,  1198 
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Eeu^^Mer  ftoyaX  Htghneti  ihe  Grand  Ihuhen 
of  Bene  (Prineeu  Alieey-cont, 

CoKMoiri — 

Moved,  '*  That  an  bumble  Addrets  be  presented 
to  Her  MRJesty,  to  ezprets  the  deep  oonocm 
of  this  Ilouw  at  the  great  loss  which  Her 
Hnjesty  has  sustained  bj  the  death  of  Her 
Rojal  Highness  the  Grand  Duchess  of  Hesse, 
Princess  Alice  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
seoond  daughter  of  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 
and  to  condole  with  Her  Majestj  on  this 
melancholy  occasion 

"  To  assure  Her  Majesty  that  this  Hoose  wUl 
ever  feel  the  warmest  interest  in  whatever 
concerns  Her  Majesty's  domestic  relations; 
and  to  declare  the  ardent  wishes  of  this 
House  for  the  happiness  of  Her  Majesty  and 
of  her  Family"  {Mir.  ChanceUcr  of  the  £»- 
eheguer)  Dee  16,  859 ;  alter  short  debate. 
Address  agreed  to 

Her  Majesty's  Answer  reported  Feb  17, 1317 
Heygate,  Mr.  W.  U.,  ZeioesUrsMre,  8. 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1276 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  Hil 

HiBBEBTy  Mr.  J.  T.y  Oldham 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, 3R.  1806 
Parochial  Board  (Scotland),  1749 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2044 

EighwayBAetj  1878 — Clame  16 

Question,  Lord  Edmond  Fitzmaurioe ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Sclater-BoothFed  20, 1515 

HighwayB  and  Loeomoiives  {Amendment) 
Act,  1878 
Question,  Mr.  Pell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  Feb  13,  1074;  Question,  Mr.  Est- 
oourt;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  Feb  14, 
1192;  Question,  Sir  Henry  Jackson;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Sdater-Booth,  1198 

Hill,  Mr.  A.  Staveley,  Staffordshire,  W. 

Lioeniing  Laws  Amendment,  Leave,  209,  210 

HooG,  Lt.-Colonel   Sir   J.   M'Gabel-, 
Truro 
Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  c/.  4,  2060 
Parliament — Questions—  Standing  Orders,  956 
Thames  RiTcr  (Prevention  of    Floods),   2R. 
1958, 1969, 1971 ;  Amendt.  1972 

HoLKEB,  Sir  J.  {see  Attobitet  Qenbbal, 
The) 

Holland,  Sir  H.  T.,  Midhuret 
Supply^ War  in  South  Afrioar-Vote  of  Credit, 
1894 

Holms,  Mr.  J.,  Saehney 

Army— Army  Reserret— Militia,  1508 
Inland  Revenue — Customs  Department-^Re- 
or^niiation,  303 


Hope,  Mr.  A.  J.  B.  Beresford,  Cambridge 

University 
Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1274, 2054  ;  «l.  S, 

2056 
Burial  Law  Amendment,    Leave,   206;    3R. 

Amendt.  1458, 1488 
Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  ( 1 867)  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  207  ;  2R.  1807 
India — Afghanistan — Amendments  on  Addren, 

186 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Question! 
Business  of  the  House,  1499 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1319,  1332 
Privilege— The  Press,  1849 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1351 , 
1353,   1357;    Amendt.   1381,    1524,   1673, 
1579,  1668,  1669,  1672,  1678,  1697 
Parliament— Public  Business  (Half-past  Twelve 
Role),  Res.  1438 


HopwooD,  Mr.  0.  H.,  Stockport 

Metropolitan   Improvements   Act  — 
Dwellings— Gray's  Inn  Road,  1405 
Prisons  Act — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Female  Prisoners  (Rules),  1652 

Kirkdale  Gaol.  1302 

Salford  Gaol  (Rules),  1647 
Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1939 
Vaooination  Acts— Joseph  Abel,  Case  of,  1521 


Houghton,  Lord 

Africa — Cape  Frontier  Mounted  Police,  Motion 
for  an  Address.  174 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  462 

Tramways,  Select  Committee  appointed, 
Amendt.  1502 


Hoiirs  of  Polling  (Boroughs)  Bill 

{Mr,  Chamberiain,  Sir  Charles  W,  JHike,  Dr, 
Cameron,  Mqjer  Ifolan,  Mr.  Mundeila,  Mr, 
Rathbone,  Mr.  Henry  Samuelson) 

e.  Ordered;  read  !•  •  Dee  6  [Bill  11] 

Howard,  Mr.  E.  S.,  Cumberland,  E. 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1773, 1790 

HuB&ASD,  Bight  Hon.  J.  O.,  London 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  ( 1867}  Amend- 
ment, 2  R.  1811, 1814 

England — Condition  of  the  Country — Prevaloit 
Distress.  949 

India — A%hanistan  ( Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  936,  957 

Metropolitan  Improvements  Act  —  Artisans' 
Dwellings— Gray's  Inn  Road,  1405 

Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  Amendt.  2038 

Hypothec  Abolition  (Scotland)  Bill 

{Mr,   Vans  Aynete,  Mr.  BaiUie  Hamilton,  Sir 

Oeorye  Douglas,  Colonel  Alexander) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l^*  Dec  6  [BiU  3] 
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Inchiquin,  Lord 

Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  AddreH  in  An- 
swer to,  18 

India 

MiSCKLLAmOUS   QUBSTTOKS 

Augmentation  of  the  Military  Foreei,  Qaes- 
tion,  Mr.  Fawcett ;  Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stan- 
hope Dee  10,  527;  Question,  Sir  Henry 
Havelock ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope  Dee  12, 
635 

Eatt  India — Council  of  the  Oovemor  Oeneral-^ 
Opinions  of  the  Members — Despatches,  Ques- 
tions, Mr.  W.  £.  Forster;  Answers,  Mr.  E. 
Stanhope  Dee  6,  200 

East  Indian  RaUway,  Question,  General  Sir 
George  Balfour ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Feh2\,  1604 

Ecclesiastical  Salaries,  Question,  Mr.  Baxter  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  20,  1508 

Factory  Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  Anderson ; 
Answer,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  24,  1656 

Financial  Condition  of  India,  Question,  Lord 
Francis  liervey  ;  Answer,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Dec  17,  956 

Indian  Taxation,  Question,  Mr.  Grant;  An- 
swer. Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  21,  1604 

Revenue  and  Expenditure — The  Indian  Budget, 
Question,  General  Sir  George  Balfour  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  E.  Stanhope  Feb  14,  1197 

Frontier  Maps,  Question,  Captain  Pirn  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  E  Stanhope  Dee  13,  740 

Indian  Coinage  Act — The  Currency,  Question, 
Mr.  Hjroschen  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Feb  17,  1315 

Indian  Railways — Shipment  of  Railway  Mate^ 
rial.  Question;  Mr.  Rjrlands  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
E.  SUnhope  Feb  24,  1644 

The  Maharajah  of  Ccuhmere,  Questions,  Mr. 
Grant  Duff;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 
Feb  18.  1404  ;  Feb  24.  1645 

The  Viceroy's  Council — Marquess  of  Salisbury's 
Despatch  Feb  28,  1876,  Questions,  Sir  WiU 
liam  Hnrcourt ;  Answers,  Mr.  E.  Stanhope 
Dec  10,527 
[See  title  Afghanistan'] 

India — Fast  India  {Public  Works) 

Ordered,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  and  report  as  to  the  expediency 
of  constructing  Public  Works  in  India  with 
money  raised  on  loan,  both  as  regards  finan- 
cial results  and  the  prevention  of  famine  ; 
That  the  Committee  do  consist  of  Seventeen 
Members  ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  19, 
1499 

Ordered,  That  the  Minutes  of  the  Evidence 
talien  before  the  Select  Committee  on  East 
India  (Public  Works),  in  the  last  Session  of 
Parliament,  be  referred  to  the  Select  Com- 
mittee on  East  India  (Public  Works)  {Mr, 
Edward  Stanhope)  Feb  20 

Indian  Finance — The  Government  of  India 
Act,  1858 
Aniendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  Feb  28,  To 
leave  out  from  **  That,"  and  add  "  a  Select 
Committee  be  appointed  to  inquire  into  and 
report  upon  the  operation  of  *  The  Govern- 
ment of  India  Act,  1858,*  and  the  other  Acts 

[eoiU, 


Indian  Finance — The  Oovemmentof  India  Aett 
1858— cont. 

amending  the  same  '*{Mr,  Fawcett)  v,  1975 ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words,  Ac. ;" 
after  long  debate.  Question  put;  A.  139, 
N.  100  ;  M.  39  (D.  L.  No.  30) 

Inhabited  House  Duty  and  Income  Tax 

Bill       {Mr,  Hubbard,  Mr.  Sampson  Lloyd) 
€,  Ordered  ;  read  lo  •  Dee  6  [BiU  38] 

Intemperance 

Moved  that  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
for  the  purpose  of  inquiring  into  the  preva- 
lence of  habits  of  intemperance,  and  into  the 
manner  in  whicn  those  habits  have  been 
aflfected  by  recent  legislation  and  other 
causes  (TAe  Lord  Aberdare)  Feb  H,  1187; 
Motion  agreed  to ;  List  of  the  Committee 

Interments  in  ClinrcliyardB  Bill 

(Mr.  Ritehis,  Mr.  Qorst,  Mr.  JFoodd,  Mr. 
Sampson  Lloyd) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  Dee  6,  209  ;  ResolU'- 
tion  agreed  to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ; 
readl«*  [BUI  24] 

Intoxicating  Liqnors  (Ireland)  BiU 

{Mr.  Sullivan,  Mr.  Dease,  Mr.  Meldon,  Mr. 

Whitworth) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1<>  * 
Dee  6  [BiU  32] 

I&BLAin> 

MnCKLLAHXOUB  QUESTIONS 

Board  of  Works,  The 

Re-organisation,  Question,  Major  Nolan  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  J.  Lowther  Dec  6,  199 ;  Question, 
Major  Nolan;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  Dec  10, 528 

Clare  Castle  Pier  and  Harbour,  Question, 
Mr.  Stacpoole  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin- 
Ibbetson  JV6  20,  1512 

Colonel  M'Kerlie,  Questions,  Major  O'Beirne  ; 
Answers,  8ir  Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson,  Colonel 
SUnley  Feb  13«  1071 

Cork  and  Maeroom  Railway — Action  against 
Directors.  Question,  Major  O'Gorman  Feb  27  > 
1837 ;  [No  Answer! 

Divinity  School,  Dublin  University,  Questions, 
Mr.  Flunkec ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  Lowther 
Feb  17,  1317  ;  Feb  24,  1658 

Fairs  and  Markets,  Question,  Observations, 
Viscount  Midleton  ;  Reply,  The  Duiie  of 
Richmond  and  Gordon  Feb  27,  182ti 

Irish  University  Education — Legislation,  Ques- 
tion, The  O'Donoghue ;  Answer,  'i'he  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Fe6  17,  1307 

Law  and  Justice— Court  of  Bankruptcy,  Ques- 
tion. Sir  Joseph  M'K^na  ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowther  Dec  13,  741 

National  Education — National  Scfiool  Teachers, 
Question,  Mr.  Meldon ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowiheri^e6l4, 1198 
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Peace  Preeervntimi  Act,  1875— I>9M^.<|ffMB- 
ii6n,  Mr.  O'DonneU;  iU9wer»  Mr.  J. 
Lowtber  Deo  12,  639 

Poor  Law 
Belfast  Union  Workhouee,  (^•ttkm,  Mr. 
BifTirar;  Answer,  Mr,  J.  Lowtber  jP#6  24, 
1646 
Removal  of  Irieh  Paupere,  QoettioD,  Mr. 
McCarthy  Downing;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater- 
Booth  Dee  12,  636 ;  Qaeatioo,  Mr.  O'Reillf ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- Booth  Feb  14,  1106; 
Question,  Mr.  0*DonnelI ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  Feb  21,  1835 

Prince  Vieeroy  of  Ireland,  Qnettioo,  Mr.  Stao- 
poole  ;  Answer,  Tbe  Chancellor  of  iho  Ez- 
eheqaer  Feb  17, 1307 

Poor  Law  and  lAinacy  Cemmistionere^  Beport, 
Question,  Mr.  French ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowtber  Feb  28, 1974 

Purchase  of  Land—Oeeupying  Tenants ,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Shaw  l^fevre ;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowtber  Dee  6,  200 

Boyal  Hibernian  Miiary  Sehool  (Dublin), 
Question,  Mnjor  O'Beirne;  Answer,  Mr.  J. 
Lowtber  Dee  10,  856 

Sale  of  Jntorieaiing  Liguon^-IiaU  of  Duty, 
Question,  Mr.  O'SuUivan;  Answer,  Tbe 
Cbanoellor  of  tbe  Exchequer  Feb  24, 1643 

Ireland — Borouffh  FVanehiw 

Amendt.  on  Committee  of  Supply  FA  14,  To 
leave  oat  from  *<  That,"  and  add  '*  tbe  re- 
stricted nature  of  the  Borough  Franchise  in 
Ireland  as  compared  with  that  existing  in 
England  and  Scotland  is  a  subject  deserving 
the  immediate  attention  of  Parlinraent,  with 
a  view  of  establishing  a  fair  and  just  equality 
of  tbe  Franchise  in  the  three  Countries " 
(Mr,  Meldon)  v,,  1199  ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  Ac. ;"  after  long  debate. 
Question  put;  A.  256,  N.  187;  M.  69 
(D.  L.  4) 

Jaokboit,  Sir  H.  M.,  Covenirjf 

Highways  and  Locomotives  (AmendaMnt)  Act, 
1878,  1198 

Jahbs,  Sir  H,y  Taunton 

Assises,  Comm.  1935,  1938 

Cyprus,  Island  of— >Law  of  England,  1313, 
1314 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenaet  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  981,  986 

Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1129 

Raceoonrses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1267, 1269 

James,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Gateshead 

Africa,  South — Zulu  Ring — Negotiations,  1510 

Charity  Commission,  The,  740 

Leadenball  Market  and  Improvements,  2R. 
1738;  Amendt  1747 

Representation  of  tbe  City — Fanmaken  Com- 
pany, 1978 

Select  Vestries,  2R.  2052 

Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 
1908 

Japan — Case  of  John  ffartUy 
Question,  Mr.  Mark  Stewart;  Aniwer,  Mr. 
^ourke  Dee  16, 856 


jEiTKnrs,  Mr.  E.,  Dunde$ 

Copyright,  1308 

Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 

swer  to.  Report,  780 
Parliament— business  of  the  House,  Rei»  1363* 

1374  ;  Amendt.  1375.  1380 
Turkey — Misoellaneons  Qaesttonc 

Finanoial  RelbraM  — M.  De  T«cqaciriIIe, 

1307 
Reforms — Anglo-Turkish  ConTontion,  ^85 
Rhodopo  Commission,  961 

Jebsxt,  Eaii  of 

India— Afghanistan  (Expensei  of  Militaiy  Ope- 
rations), Res.  467 

Joint  Stock  Baaks  ( AccoimtB)  Bill 

(Dr.  Cameron,  Mr,  Stevenson,  Mr,  Bet^amin 
Whitworth,  Mr,  Pmninyton,  Mr.  James  Stewari) 

0.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1*  * 
Dee  6  [Bill  23] 

Joint  Stock  Banks  (Auditing  of  Accounts) 
(Scotland)  BiU 

(Iff.  McLaren,  Sir  Alesander  Gordon,  Sir  George 

Balfour,  Mr,  WhitweU) 
e.  Ordered  iresAV  Dee  11  [Bill  58] 

Joint  Stock  Banks — Legislation 

Question,  Mr.  Coope  ;  Answer,  Tbe  Chancellor 
of  tbe  Exchequer  Feb  13,  1072 ;  Question, 
Mr.  Campbell  -  Bannerraan  ;  Answer,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Eicbequer  Feb  17, 1306 

Jurors'  Remnneration  Bill 

(Jfir.  JT.  B,  Sheridan,  Sir  Eenry  Jaekson,  Mr. 

JoM^h  Cdwen,  Mr,  WhitweU,  Mr,  Burt,  Mr. 

Wheelhouse,  Mr,  0^  Connor  Flower) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  l"  •  #V&  10  [Bill  81] 

K/ly-Shuttleworth,  Sir  U.  J.,  Hastings 

Artisans'  and  Labourers'  Dwellings  Act,  1875, 
306 

Kbnsaly,  Dr.  £.  V.,  Stoke-upon-Drcnt 

Bar  Eduoation  and  Discipline,  1403 
Criminal  l^w— Castro  or  Orton,  The  Convict, 
1840 
John  Nolan,  Case  of,  1619 
Pariiament — ^Bosinesa  of  the  Houae,  Rea.  1656 

JLxsnxARDf  Colonel  E.  H.,  LgmingUm 
Armj — Attxiliarj  Forces,  956 

EjaremoTON,  Lord,  Hav$rfordw9st 

Ancient    Monuments,    Comm,     3ohfdiile    1, 
Amendt.  2063 

KiMBERiEY,  Earl  of 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statemeat,  1068 
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ENATOHBULL-HnosssEir,  Bight  Hon.  E. 
H.,  Sandwich 

Consecration  of  Charohyards  Aot  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  207  ;  211. 1830 

Grimiaal  Lair — Harder  in  Keitt,  205 

Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1332 
Public  Business,  Oomnkittee  on,  803 

Parliament — Business  of  the  lloase,  Res.  1357f 
1531,  1679, 1687 


Knowlbs,  Mr.  T.,   Wtgan 

Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2010 

Laino,  Mr.  S.,  Orkney,  ice. 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1428 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  912 

Indian  Finance — The  Government  of  India  Act, 
1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1993 

Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply 
Moved, "  That  an  humble  Address  be  presented 
to  Iler  Majesty,  praying  tier  Majesty  to 
issue  a  Royal  Commission  to  inquire  into  the 
supply  of  water  to  the  manufacturing  dis- 
tricts of  Lancashire  and  the  West  of  York- 
shire, and  any  deficiencies  likely  to  arise 
therein  ;  and,  whether  it  is  necessary  or  ex- 
pedient to  resort  to  the  Westmoreland  and 
Cumberland  Lakes  to  make  good  any  defi- 
ciencies in  such  supply ;  and,  if  so,  to  what 
extent,  and  under  what  conditions,  such 
resort  should  bo  sanctioned  "  {Mr,  Edward 
Boward)  Feb  25,  1773 ;  after  short  debate, 
Motion  withdrawn 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Lreland)  Bill 

(ifr.  Herbert^  Mr,  King'Sarmanf  Mr,  Deoie) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^^  Dec  ^  [Bill  26] 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Lreland)  (Kc  2)  Bill 

(Mr,  Downinff,  Mr,  Butt,  Mr,  Shaw) 
€,  Ordered ;  read  1»*  Dee  9  [Bill  51] 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (Ireland)  Act  (1870) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Daniel  Taylor,  Mr,  Thomas  Diekson,  Mr. 
Bety'amin  Whitvoorth) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«*  Dee  6  [Bill  41] 

Land  Titles  and  Transfer 

Select  Committee  of  last  Session,  "  to  inquire 
and  report  whether  any  and  what  steps 
ought  to  be  taken  to  simplify  the  Title  to 
Land,  and  to  facilitate  the  transt'or  thereof, 
and  to  prevent  frauds  on  purchasers  and 
mortgagees  of  Land,"  re-appointed  Dec  1 1  ; 
Li«t  of  tfie  Committee,  C31 

Ordered,  '1  hat  the  Efidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Land  Titles  and  Trans- 
fer, of  Session  1878,  be  referred  to  the  Select 
Committee  on  Land  Titles  and  Transfer  (ifr. 
Otbome  Morgan)  Feb  18 


Law,  Bight  Hon.  H.,  Londonderry  O0. 
Borongb  Franchise  (Ireland),  Ret.  1236 

Law  and  Justice 
Ccurtt  of  Justice,  7*he  New,  Qnestion,  Mr. 

Osborne  Morgan  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Gerard  Noel 

Feb  18.  1404 
London  Banki-uptey  Cowrt — Exdusion  of  Re- 

pdrters.  Question,    Sir   George   Campbell ; 

Answer,  The  Attorney  General  Feb  20, 1523 

LawkknoEi  Lord 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.*  261 

Lawson,  Sir  W.,  CarUele 

Gas  Companies — The  Electric  Light,  1315 
India — Afghanistan  ( Rxpensee  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  939,  998 
Licensing  Laws  Amendment,  Leave,  210 

Leadenhall  Market  amd  Improvements  BiU 

(by  Order) 
c.  Moved,  "That  the  Bill    be    now  read  2^" 
(Sir  Charles  Fortter)  Feb  23,  1729 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  **  npofi 
this  day  six  months  "  {Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke) ; 
Question  proposed,  "That  'now,'  Ac. ;"  after 
short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  :  Bill  read  2* 
Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Se- 
lect Committee*'    {Mr,  James);    Question 
put ;  A.  83,  N.  137:  M.  54  (D.  L.  28) ;  BiU 
committed 

Leatha^c,  Mr.  E.  A.,  EuddersfieU 

Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to,  Report,  585 

Lefevrb,  IsILt,  Q.  J,  Shaw,  Reading 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  cl,  13,  2061 
Ireland  —  Purchase    of    Land  — >  Occupying 

Tenants,  200 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1123, 1142 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1556, 

1674, 1675,  1679,  1686,  1697 

Leoabd,  Sir  C,  Scarborough 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1271 ;  Comm. 
1388 

Leighton,  Sir  B.,  Shropshire,  8. 

Army — Transport  Service,  1837 
Leith,  Mr,  J.  F.,  Aberdeen 

India — Afghanistan — North   West    Frontiers- 
Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  953 

Lenkox,  Lord  H.  G.  C.  G.,  Chichester 
Navy — il.M.S.  "Thunderer,"    Explosion    on 
Board,  Itidl 

Leslie^  Sir  J.,  Monaghan 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1219 
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Lkwis,  Mr.  0.  E.y  Z&ndonierrif 
Borough  Fnnohise  (Ireland),  Rei.  1206 

Libel  Law  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Hutehinwny  Dr.  Cameron^  Mr.  Joseph  Cotvenf 
Mr.  FulgstoHf  Mr.  MorUffy  Mr.  Waddy,  Mr. 
JSdward  Jenkifu,  Mr.  Oourley,  Mr.  Sullivan) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»  *  Dee  6  [Bill  43] 

Licensing  Boards  (Scotland)  Bill 

(Mr.  Forteteue  Harriwn^  Sir  George  Balfour^  Br. 

Cameron) 

c.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolation  agreed 
to,  and  reported;  Bill  ordered;  read  1** 
Dee  6  [BiU  15] 

Bill  withdrawn*  Ftfft  18 

Licensing  Boards  (Scotland)  (No.  2)  Bill 

{Mr.  Forteseue  Harriton^  Sir  George  Balfour^  Dr. 

Cameron) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !••  Feb  19  [Bill  82] 

Licensing  Laws  Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  Staveley  Mill,  Mr.  MundeUa,  Mr.  BodweU) 

tf.  Considered  Id  Committee  Dee  6,  309 ;  after 
short  debate,  Resolation  agreed  to,  and  re- 
ported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  1»  *    [Bill  25] 

Lloyb,  Mi.  M.y  BeaumariB 

Ancient  Monuments,  Gomm.  d.  4,  2050 
Assizes,  2R.  1703;  8R.  2040 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  cL  11, 1711 
India — Afghanistan — Afghan    Correspondence, 

525 
Farlinment— Basinets  of  the  Hoose,  Res.  1694, 

1698 

Lloyd,  Mr.  S.  S.,  Plymouth 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1702 

Local    Government —  Urban  and  Rural 
Sanitary  Districts — County  Maps 
(^nestion,  Mr.  Stansfeld ;  Answer,  Mr.  Solater- 
Booth  Fa  20, 1509 

Longford,  Earl  of 
Africa,    South—Zola   War— Re-inforcements, 
1180 

Lowe,  Eight  Hon.  E.,  London  University 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1418 

LowTHEB,  Bight  Hon.  J.  (Chief  Secre- 
tary for  Ireland),  York  City 
Cattle  Disease— American  Cattle  Trade,  1407 
Ireland — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Board  ofWorkn,  109 
Divinitj  School,  Dublin  Unirersity,  1817, 

1658 
Land,  Purchase  of,  200 
Law  and  Justice — Court  of  Bankruptcy,  742 
^*ational  School  Teachers,  1198 
Peace  PreserTation   Act.   1875 — Donegal, 
689 

[cont^ 


LowTHis,  Right  Hon.  J.^^soDt. 

Poor  Law— Belfast  Union  Workhoase,  1647 
Report  of  the  Poor  Law  and  Lnnaejr  Com- 
missioners, 1974 
Royal  Hibernian  Military  School  (DabUo). 
856 
Ireland — Borough  Franchise,  Res.  1250 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1148,  1149 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1268,1269, 1370 

Lttbboge,   Sir  J.,  Maidstone 

Ancient  Monuments,  Leave,  404 :  2R.  967, 
968  ;  Comm.  1274,  1275,  1276,  2053 ;  d.  3, 
2055,  2057  ;  el.  4, 2059 :  d.  18,2061 ;  ci.  16, 
Amendt.  2062  ;  el.  17,  ib.;  Schedule  1,  2063 

Bankers'  Books  (Evidence),  2R.  1158 

Parliament— Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  1 70 

Parliament— Public  Business  (Half-past  Twelve 
Rule),  Res.  Amendt.  1437, 1440 

Lunacy  Laws,  The — Legislation 

Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Dee  13,  735  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Dillwjn ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  CrosaF^^  17, 
1308 

Lusk,  Sir  A.,  Finsbury 
Leadenhall  Market  and  ImproTements,2EL  1733 
Parliament— Orders  of  the  Day,  1334 

Macartney,  Mr.  J.  W.  E.,  Tyrone 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1275,2054  ;  el.  4, 
2059  ;  cl.  17,  Amendt.  2062 ;  Schedule  1, 
Amendt.  2063 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Seleei 
Committee,  1432 

Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  el.  17, 1717 

MacDonald,  Mr.  A.,  Stafford 

Coal  Mines — Abercarne  Explosion,  1305 
Employers'  Liability,  1750 
Mines  Regulation  Act,  1872— Dinas  Mine,  1403 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1118 
Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 
1896 

MaoIyeb,  Mr.  D.,  Birkenhead 

Contagions  Diseases  Animals  Act,  1878  — 
Mersey  Dock  and  Harbour  Board,  1753 

Education  Department  —  School  Inspeotors, 
Res.  1612 

MoKeitna,  Sir  J.  N.,   Toughal 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1754,  1773 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1230 

Law  and   Justice  (Ireland) — Court  of  Bank- 

ruptcy,  741 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1328 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1375, 

1567 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  1391 
Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R.  1970 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2040 

Mackintosh,  Mr.  0.  F.,  Inverness ,  ^r. 

Law  and  Justice  (Scotland)--- Judicial  Business 
of  Nairnshire,  741 


I 
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MoIiABENy  Mr.  D.,  Edinhwrgh 

Church  of  Scotland,  Leave,  211 
ParliAment— BoBiness  of  the  House,  Ret.  1590, 

1686 
Register  House  Buildiogs,  Edinburgh,  1647 
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Medical  Act  aSSS)  Amendment  (No.  2} 
BiU 

{Mr.  Arthur  MiOt,  Mr.  ChiltUrt,  Mr:  Ooldmy) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  !•  •  Feb  26  [BUI  86] 


Makins,  Lieut. -Colonel  W.  T.,  JS3»««?,  8. 

Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  d.  9, 1708 

Mannebs,  Eight  Hon.  Lord  J.  J.  B. 
(Postmaster  Qeneral),  Leieester- 
shirey  iT. 

Copyright,  1308 

Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Addresf    in 
Answer  to,  Report,  Motion  for  Adjournment, 
899,^8^037,539.640 
Post  OflBce  Savings  Banks,  1194 

Telegraphic  Department — Continental  Tele- 
graph Charges,  1507 

Marriage  with  a  Deceased  Wife's  Sister 
BiU 

{Sir  Thomas  Chambertf  Mr.  Morleyy  Dr.  Camsron) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  I''*  Dec  6  [BUI  80] 

Married  Women^s  Property  Act,  1870 
Case  of  Mrs.  M'Carthy,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A. 
Taylor ;    Answer,    The    Attorney    General 
Dec  16,  853 
Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor;  An- 
swer, The  Attornejr  General  Dec  9,  306 

Married  Women's  Properly   (Scotland) 

Bill  {Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  Robert  Anstru^ 
ther,  Mr.  Orr  £wing,  Mr.  MZaren,  Mr. 
Lyon  Flayfair) 

€.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  *  Dee  6  [Bill  1] 

Marten,  Mr.  A. '  G-.,  Cambridge 

Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2R.  627 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to,  Report,  878 

Martin,  Mr.  P.,  Kilkenny  Co. 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.e/.  19,  2068 
Burial  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1467 
Consecration  of  Ghurch/ards  Aot(  1867)  Amend« 

ment,  2R.  1821 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1145, 1149 

Medical  Act  (1858)  Amendment  Bill 

{Dr.  Lush,  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^  Sir  Joseph 

M'Kenna) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^*DeeQ  [BiU  2] 

Medical  Act,  1858 — Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  A.  MUls  ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  Dee  16,  854 

Medical  Act  1858,  Amendment  Bill  [h.l.] 

{The  Lord  President) 

L  Presented ;  read  1%  after  short  debate  Feb  24, 
1722  (No.  16) 


Medical  Acts— The  Medical  Council 

Question,  Mr.  Waddy ;  Answer,  Lord  George 
Hamilton  f'e5  14, 1195 

Medical  Appointments  Qnalification  Bill 

{Mr.  Errington,  Mr.  Blennerhassett) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Dee  12  [BUI  61] 

IkCsLDON,  Mr.  C.  H.,  Eildare 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1199 
National  Education  (Ireland)— National  School 

Teachers,  1198 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1158 


Mercantile  Marine 
Armed  Mereiumt  Vessels,  Question,  Sir  Edward 

Watkio ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Dee  13, 

739 
Legislation,  Question,    Mr.    Evelyn    Ashle/ ; 

Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Feb  24,  1651 

Metropolis 
Representation  of  tJie  City — The  Fanmakers 
Company,  Question,  Mr.  W.  H.  James ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  28,  1973 
Thames  Trafie  Regtdation—The  Ogicial  Com- 
mittee, Questions,  Mr.  Gourley ;  Answers, 
Viscount  Sandon  Dee  18,  743;  Fsb  20, 
1520 


Metropolitan  Fire  Brigades-Legislation 
Question,  Mr.  Ritchie  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  fed  20,  1511 


Metropolitan  Improvements  Act — Artizans* 
Ihoellings — Oray^s  Inn  Road 
Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asshe- 
ton CtonFeb  18, 1405 

MiDLETON,  Viscount 

Fairs  and  Markets  (Ireland),  1826 
India— -Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Militar/  Ope- 
rations), Res.  475 


Mills,  Mr.  A.,  Exeter 

Education  Department— Education  Code,  1519 

School  Inspectors,  1615 
India — Afghanistan — Amendments  on  Address, 
193 
Russia  and  the  Ameer— -(leneral  Kauffmann, 
196 
Indian  Finance — The  Gorernment  of  India  Act, 

1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1985 
Medical  Act,  1858,  854 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1831 
Railway  Commissioners,  039 


MIN 


MUN 


JftriM  Regulation  Act,  1872—2^  Ditm 
Mine 
Question,  Mr.  Maodonald  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Asaho- 
ton  Cross  Feb  18, 1403 


Money  Laws  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Delahunty^  Mr,  Miehard  Po«w) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolation  agreed 
to,  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  V*  * 
Dec  6  [Bill  12] 

Monk,  Mr.  C.  J.,  Oloueeiter  City 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1270 

Coinage— Worn  Silver  Coin,  Withdrawal  of, 
299 

Consecration  of  Churchjards  Act (1867)  Amend- 
ment, Leare,  206,  208;  2R.  1791,  1821 

Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1697 

Public  Accounts,  Instruction  to  the  Committee, 
1596 

MoiirrAoir,  Bight  Hon.  Lord  B.,  Weet- 
meath 
Africa,  South — Despatches,  1830 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1422 
India— Afghanistan — Repulse  of  the  Mission, 
196,  198 
Russian  Policy,  199,  526 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  *140,  150,  158 


MoirrGOMERY,  Sir  G.  G.,  Peehlenhire 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1770 


Morgan,  Mr.  G.  Osborne,  Denbighshire 

Burial  Law  Amendment,  2Et.  1487,  1490 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  ( 1867)  Amend- 
ment, Leave,  208  ;  2R.  1798,  1812 

India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Ros.  924 

Law  Courts,  The  New,  1404 

Mowbray,  Bight  Hon.  J.  B.,   Oxford 
University 
Parliament— Orders  of  the  Day,  1332 
Parliament— Public  Business  (Ualf-past  Twelve 
Rule),  Res.  1435,  1440 

MuimELLA,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Sheffield 

Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)  Act,  1878 — 
Cattle  from  the  United  States,  1190 

Education  Acts— Revised  Code — Returns,  854 

Education  Department  —  School  Inspectors, 
1615 

England — Condition  of  the  Country^ Prevalent 
Distress,  950 

India— Afghanistan,  War  in — ^Indian  Finance— 
Bombay,  952 

India — Afghanistan  (Expensee  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  1014 

Licensing  T^ws  Amendment,  Leave,  210 

Parliament — Public  Business  (Half-past  Twelve 
Rule),  Res.  1437 


(INDEX)  MUN  NEW 

Municipal  Corporations  (Property  ttuali- 
flcation  AboUtion)  Bill 

{Mr.  MimdeUa,  Mr,  Chamberlain^  Mr.  Bttrt,  Mr, 

Sullivim) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  />^  6  [BiU  9] 


Munieipal  Corporations  —  Report  of  the 

Royal  Commission 
Question,  Mr.  Hanbury-Traoy ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Stephen  Cave  Feb  24, 1655 

ITimicipal  Franchise  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Major  O^OomuMf  Sir  Joteph  IPKenna,  Mr. 
Richard  Fower^  Mr,  Blennerhfuutt) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»*  Feb  14  [Bill  74] 

MuNTZ,  Mr.  P.  H.,  Birmingham 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1768 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1063, 
1565 

Mttrb,  Colonel  W.,  Renfrew 

Africa,  South  —  Cape  Colonies  —  Telegraphic 
Communication,  629 
Zulu  War~  Re-inforcements,   1072,   1074* 
1102,  1193,  1196 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1929 
Law  and  Justice  (Scotland) — Judicial  Arrange- 
ments, 789 

Naghtbn,  Colonel  A.  R.,   Winchester 
Army^MiUtia  Fines,  1829 

Napieb  and  Ettbick,  Lord 

India — Arghanistsn  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  292 

Navy 
Explosion  on  Board  R.M.S,    "  Thunderer.** 

Question,  Lord  Henry  Lennox ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.  II.  Smith  Feb  24,  1651 
Navy  Promotion  —  Order  in   CounHU  1872, 

Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ;  Answer,  Mr. 

W.  H.  Smith  Feb  25,  1750 

NswDBaATS,  Mr.  C.  N.,  Warwickshire^  N. 

Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1426 
Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend* 

ment,  Leave,  207  ;  2a.  1803 
Ecclesiastical  Courts — Dean  of  Arches,  859 
India ~ Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  939,  1 006 
Indi»n  Finance — The  Government  of  India  Act, 

1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1998 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Orders  of  the  Day,  13i4 
'    Parliamentary  Reporting,  Re-appointment 
of  Committee,  857 
Public  Business,  Committee  on.  204 
Queen's  Speech,    Address  in  Answer  to. 
Report,  188,  803 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1552, 
1383,  1442,  1533,  1566,  1588,  1669,  1674 
1698 
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New  Forest — Stontf  Cross  Inehsure 

Question,   Mr.  Fawoett;   Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  Feb  24,  1654 

Newport,  Viscount,  Shropshire^  If. 

Noxious  Vapours,  1516 

Noel,  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  (First  Commis- 
sioner of  Works),  Rutland 
Consecration  of  Churchyards  Aot(1867)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  Amendt.  1794,  1822 
Courts  of  Justice,  The  New,  1404 

Noel,  Mr.  E.,  Dumfries^  ipe, 

India — Afghanistan — Statement  of  the  Viceroy 
(Lord  Lytton)  lOtb  October,  737 

Nolan,  Major  J.  P.,  Oalioay  Co. 

Army — Breech-loading  Ordnance,  1192 
Army  —  Breech>loading   and    Muzsle-loading 

Guns,  Res.  1861 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1929 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1234,  1235 
Burial  Law-  Amendment,  2R.  1497 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  el,  17,  1717 
India — Afjrhanistan — Newspaper    Correspood- 

ents,  529.  852 
Ireland— Board  of  Works,  199,  200,  628 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statemeot,  Ameodt. 
1143 
Queen's  Speech,   Address   in   Answer  to, 
169;  Report,  731 
Parliament —  Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1377 ; 

Amendt.  1572,  1594,  1701,  1702 
Public  Accounts,  Nomination  of  Committee, 

1445 
Supply  —  Supplementary    Vote    of   Credit- 
Queen's  Colleges  in  Ireland,  1837 
Tenants'  Improvements  in  Towns   (Ireland), 
Leare,  403 

North,  Colonel  J.  S.,  Oxfordshire 
Straits  Settlements — Perak  Expedition,  1657 

NoRTHBROOK,  Earl  of 

India  —Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), ReSo  442,  477,  485,  518 

Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  64,  67,  69 

NoRTHCOTB,   Eight    Hon.    Sir    S.    H, 
{see  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer) 

Noxious  Vapours — Legislation 

Question.  Viscount  Newport;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sclater.Booth  Feb  20,  1616 

O'Beirne,  Major  F.,  Leitrim 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leare,  1931 
Army  Organization — The  Brigade  DepOt  Sys- 
tem, Res.  1872 
Army  (India)— Officers'  Sick  Leare,  638,1512 
Payment    of    Trarelling    Expenses  —  3rd 
Hussars,  1832 
Ireland— Board  of  Works — Colonel   M*Kerlie, 
1071,  1072 
Royal  Ilibernian  Military  School  (Dublin), 
856 
Parliament-— Basineti  of  the  House,  Res.  1567 


O'Brien,  Sir  P.,  King's  Co. 

India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope« 

rations),  Res.  841 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1146 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1680 

O'Clery,  Mr.  K.,  Wexford  Co. 

Parliament— Orders  of  the  Day,  1335 
Ministerial  Statement,  1147 
Queen's  Speech,   Address  in   Answer  to, 
171,  173 
Parliriment — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1568, 
1695 

O'CoNOB  Don,  The,  Roseommon  Co. 

Racecourses  (Metropolis),  ComnL  1390 

O'Donnell,  Mr.  F.  H.,  Dungarvan 

Africa,  South— Our  Policy,  2034 

Indian  Finance — Gorernment  of   India    Act, 

1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  2019 
Ireland  —  Peace   Preservation   Act,    1875  — 
Donegal,  639 
Poor  Law — Remoral  of  Irish  Paupers,  1835 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1121 

Orders  of  the  Day,  1334 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1590, 

1681  ;  Amendt.  16S4,  1694,  1700 
Treaty  of  Berlin — Religious  Liberty  in  Bul- 
garia, 1835 

O'DoNOGHTJB,  The,  Tralee 
Irish  University  Education,  1.307 

O'QoRMAN,  Major  P.,   Waterford 

Army— 24th  Regiment,  1514,  1572, 1836 
Army  Officers  (Guards  and  Line;,  Motion  for 

an  Address,  2063 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1264 
Ireland — Cork  and  Miicroom  Railway — Action 

against  Directors,  1837 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1149, 1157 

Rules  and  Orders,  1515 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  Comm.  Motion  for 

Adjournment,  1390 
Tichborne,  Case  of,  1514 

O'Leart,  Dr.  W.  H.,  Drogheda 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1258,  1259 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1590 

Onslo-w,  Mr.  D.  R.,  Guildford 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  Motion  for  Ad- 

journment,  1275,  1270  :   el.  4,  Motion  for 

reporting  Progress,  2060 
Indian  Finance — The  Government  of  India  Act, 

1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  1991 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1328 
Persia — Employment  of  Russian  Officers,  1649 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.   Amendt.  1265  ; 

Comm.  Amendt.  1387,  1390 

O'Reilly,  Mr.  M.  W.,  Longford  Co. 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1242 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)   Act,   1878 — 

Farm  Dairies,  1108 
Poor  Law  (Ireland)— Remoral  of  Irish  Poor, 

1196 
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O'Shattghnessy,  Mr.  E.,  Lifmriek 

Borough  FranchiM  (Ireland),  Re».  1245 
Dit'quaiification  bj  Medical  Relief,  2R.  626 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1131, 1142 
Qaeen'i    Speech,    Addreu  in  Answer  to, 
Report,  083 
Parliament — Business  of  the  Hoose,  Ras.  1372, 

1679, 1688 
Public  Accounts,  Nomination  of  Committee, 

1446 
Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 

1907 

O'Sttllivaw,  Mr.  W.  H.,  Idmeriek  Co, 
Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  (Ireland) — Rate 
of  Dutjr,  1643 

Otway,  Mr.  A.  J.,  Soeheater 

Africa,  South — Transmission  of   Intelligenoe, 

1600 
Russia  and  Turkey— The  DeflnitiTe   Treaty, 

1303 

OutlawrieB  Bill 

c.  Read  l»*Z>ec0 

Oyster    and    Mussel    Fisheries    Order 
(Blackwater,  Essex)  Bill 

{Mr,  J.  G.  Talbot,  VUamnt  Sandon) 
e.  Ordered;  read  l»  •  Feb  17  [BiU  76] 


Paget,  Mr.  E.  H.,  Somersetshire,  Hid 

Assizes,  Comm.  1937, 1938 

Contagious   Diseases   (Animals)    Act,   1878 — 

Farm  Dairies,  1107 
Criminal  Law  Punishment — Admission  of  the 

Press,  1831 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1672 

^Parltament 

LORDS— 
Mkbtiho  or  TEX  Pabliamint  Dee  5 

The  Session  of  Parliament  was  opened  by 
Commission 

3^er  i9ilaje0ts'0  Moat  ^SractottK  ZfttO^ 

delirered  by  The  Lord  Charcbllor  Dee  5,  S 

Roll  or  thx  Lords — Garter  King  of  Arms 
attending,  deliTered  at  the  Table  (in  the 
usual  manner)  a  List  of  the  Lords  Temporal 
in  the  Sixth  Session  of  the  Twenty-first 
Parliament  of  the  United  Kingdom  Dee  6 

The  Lord  Chancellor  acquainted  the  House 
that  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliaments  had  pre- 
pared and  laid  it  on  the  Table  (P.P.  No.  1) 
Dee  9 

The  Queen's  Speech  having  been  reported  by 
The  Lord  Chancbllor;  An  Addrbss  to 
IIbr  Majibtt  thereon  moved  by  The  Earl 
of  Ravbnsworth  (the  Motion  being  seconded 
by  Lord  iNcniQuiN)  Dee  5,  6 

Amendt.  moved,  to  insert  after  the  first  para- 
graph (**  We  beg  humbly  to  express  to  your 
Mnjosty  our  sorrow  that  the  great  calamity 
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should  haTO  occurred  of  a  war  with  the 
Ameer  of  Afghanisun,  and  we  feel  it  to  be 
our  duty  Tery  respectfully  to  express  to  your 
Majesty  our  regret  that  as  soon  as  your  Ma- 
jesty's servants  were  satisfied  that  war  liad 
become  so  probable  as  to  impose  upon  them 
the  necessity  of  ordering  costly  preparations 
for  it  to  be  commenced,  they  did  not  advise 
your  Majesty  to  summon  Parliament  to  meet 
with  the  least  possible  delay,  in  cntler  that 
due  provision  might  be  niade  for  the  expense 
to  be  incurred,  and  that  an  opportunity 
might  be  ottered  to  Parliament,  before  the 
war  was  begun,  of  considering  the  grounds 
on  which  it  was  to  be  undertaken,  and  of 
forming  a  judgment  as  to  its  juatioe  and 
necessity  ")  ( The  Earl  Orey),  47 ;  after  long 
debate.  Question  put.  Whether  the  said 
words  shall  be  there  inserted  f  reaolved  in 
the  negative 
Then  the  original  Motion  was  agreed  to 

Abr    Majbstt's    Arswbr    to   thb    Addkbbs 
reported  Dee  9,  218 

Chairmian  of  Cemmttteet — The  Earl  of  Redet- 

dale  appointed,  Nemine  Dittentienle,  to  take 

the  Chair  in  all  Committees  of  this  House 

for  this  Session  Dee  5 

Committee  far  Priinieget — appointed  Dee  5 

Sub-Committee  for    the   Journal* — appointed 

Dee  5 
Appeal  Commt^d ^appointed  Dee  5 
Ofiee  of  the  Clerk  of  the  Parliamentt  and  OMee 
of   the    OenUeman    Uther   of   the    Black 
Aod — Select  Committee  appointed  ;  List  of 
the  Committee  Feb  27, 1827 

Private  Bills 

Orders  in  relation  thereto  F^  21 

Private   Bills — Standing   Orders   Committee 

appointed ;  List  of  the  Committee  F^  27, 

1827 
Opposed  Private  Bills — Committee  appointed ; 

List  of  the  Committee  Feb  27, 1827 

Business  of  Parliament,  Ministerial  Statement, 
The  Earl  of  Beaconsfield ;  debate  thereon 
Feb  IS,  1041 :  Personal  Explanation,  Earl 
Cadogan  ;  Observations^  Earl  GranTiUe 
Feb  14,  1188 

Arrangement  of  PubUe  Business,  Question, 
Earl  Granville ;  Answer,  The  Duke  of  Rich- 
mond and  Gordon  Feb  18, 1393 

ComcoNS — 

The  Qubbr's  Spbboh  having  been  reported  by 
Mr.  Spbakbr;  An  humble  Address  thereon 
moved  by  Viscount  Castlbrbaoh  (the  Mo« 
tion  being  seconded  by  Mr.  Hall)  Dee  5,  S5 ; 
after  long  debate,  Amendt.  proposed,  in 
paragraph  3,  line  1,  to  leave  out  **  To  ex- 
press our  regret,"  and  insert  "  Humbly  to 
thank  Her  Majesty  for  informing  us  "  {Mr, 
Edward  Stanhope)  v. ;  Question,  «  That  the 
words,  &c"  put,  and  negatived 

Words  inserted  ;  main  Question,  as  amended, 
proposed ;  after  further  debate,  main  Ques- 
tion put,  and  agreed  to 

Committee  sppointed   to  draw  up    the 
Address ;  List  of  the  Committee,  173 
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Afghani ttan  ( Expemei  of  Military  Operaiicm), 
Notice  of  ResolutioD,  Mr.  £.  Stanhope 
Z)«c  5. 84 

Afphanittan — Afnendmentt  on  the  Address  {on 
JUport)^  Notice  of  Amendments,  Mr.  Whit- 
bread,  Mr.  Chamberlain  ;  Obserrations, 
Question,  Mr.  Whiibread ;  Reply,  The 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Dee  6,  176 

Report  of  Address  brought  up,  and  read  Dee  6, 
205 

Moved,  **  That  the  said  Address  be  now  read  a 
second  time  ; "  Moved,"  That  the  Debate  be 
adjourned  till  Mondnj  next"  {Mr,  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer)  ;  Motion  agreed  to 

DeWte  resumed  Dee  0,  310 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That/'  and  add 
*'  this  House  disapproves  the  conduct  of  Her 
Majesty's  Government  which  has  resulted  in 
the  War  with  Afghanistan  "{Mr,  Whitbread) 
V, ;  Question  proposed,  "  That  the  words, 
Ac.  ;"  after  long  debate,  Debate  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Dee  10,  530  ;  after  long  de- 
bate, Debate  further  adjourned 

Debate  resumed  Dee  13,  639 ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Debate  further  adjourned 
Explanations  {Cyprus — Afghanistan),  Mr. 
Bourke,  Mr.  £.  SUnhope  Dee  13,  744 

Debate  resumed  Dee  13,  745  ;  after  long  de- 
bate. Question  put ;  A.  328.  N.  227  ;  M.  101 
Div.  List,  A.  and  N.,  847 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Her  Majesty's  Answer  to  the  Addreai  reported 
Dec  17,  1018 

Privileges — Ordered,  That  a  Committee  of 
Privileges  be  appointed  Dee  5 

Printing — Select  Committee  appointed  ;  List 
of  the  Committee  Dee  9,  405 

Public  Petitions,  Select  Committee  appointed  ; 
List  of  the  Committee  Feb  18,  1444 

Selection,  Committee  of  Selection  nominated ; 
List  of  the  Committee  Feb  14,  1281 

Standing  Orders,  Select  Committee  on  Stand- 
ing Orders  nominated  ;  List  of  the  Commit- 
tee Feb  14, 1281 

Business  of  the  Bouse 

Question,  Mr.  Beresford  Hope ;  Answer,  Sir 
Henry  Selwin-Ibbetson  jP«6  19,  1499  ;  Ques- 
tion, Observations,  The  Marquess  of  Har- 
tington  ;  Reply,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer Feb  21,  1606 

Order  of  Business — The  Army  and  Navy  Esti^ 
mates.  Questions,  The  Marquess  of  liarting- 
ton,  Mr.  Goschen  ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  Mr.  W.  H.  Smith  Feb  20, 
1522 

Questions — Standing  Orders,  Question,  Colonel 
Beresford ;  short  debate  thereon  Dee  17, 
954 

Rules  and  Orders — Alteration  of  Question,  Ob- 
servations, Major  0' Gorman  ;  Reply,  Mr. 
Speaker /V6  20,  1515 

Committee  on  Public  Business,  Questions,  Mr. 
Newdegate,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  ;  Answers, 
Mr.  Speaker,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exche- 
quer Dec  6,  204  ;  Question,  Mr.  KnatchbulU 
liugessen ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Dec  9,  303 

Order—Question  of  Procedure,  Obsenrations, 
Mr.  Rylondi  Feb  27,  1878 


PARLiAiOEifT — C  oiof oirg — cont . 

Meeting  of  the  House,  Resolved,  That  this 
House  will  meet  To-  morrow  at  Two  of  the 
clock  (Ash  Wednesday)  {Mr,  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer)  Feb  25 

Representation  of  the  City — The  FanmaJccrs 
Company,  Question,  Mr.  W.  11.  James ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  28,  1973 


Parliament  *^  Business  of  Parliament  — 

Ministerial  Statement 

Order  for  Committee  (of  Supply)  read ;  Moved, 
"  That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  " 
{Mr,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer)  Feb  IS, 
1076 

After  long  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  oat  from 
"That,"  and  add  *'the  omission  of  all  refer- 
ence to  legislation  on  the  questions  of  Reform 
in  the  Land  Laws  and  of  the  University 
Education  of  Ireland,  both  in  the  Queen's 
Speech  and  in  the  Statement  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  this  evening,  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  great  discontent  in  Ire- 
land, and  is  an  ill  return  for  the  increased 
burthens  which  the  warlike  policy  of  the 
Government  is  calculated  to  entail  on  the 
Irish  as  well  at  on  the  British  people " 
(^Major  N<^an)v,  1143  ;  Question  proposed 
"  That  the  words,  &o, ; "  after  further  de- 
bate. Question  put ;  A.  72,  N.  25 ;  M.  47 
(D.  L.  3) 

Main  Question  proposed.  "  That  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ac. ; "  Motion  withdrawn 


Parliament  —  Business  of  the  Bouse  — 
Resolutions 

Moved,  '*  That  the  Orders  of  the  day  be  post- 
poned until  after  the  Notice  of  Motion  re- 
lating to  the  Business  of  the  House  "(J/r. 
ClianceUor  of  the  Exchequer)  Feb  17,  1318 

After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  out  from 
"  That,"  and  add  '*  this  House  will  forthwith 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  io  consider 
the  Resolutions  of  Mr.  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  on  the  Business  of  the  House  " 
{Mr,  Hylands)  v,  1331  ;  Question  proposed, 
**  That  the  words,  dec. ;"  after  further  short 
debate.  Question  put ;  A.  192,  N.  75 ; 
M.  117(D.  L.8) 

Main  Question  put ;  A.  185,  N.  53 ;  M.  132 
(D.  L.  9) 

First  Resolution 

Moved,  "That,  whenever  the  Committee  of 
Supply  or  the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means 
stands  as  the  first  Order  of  the  Day  on  a 
Monday,  Mr.  Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair 
without  putting  any  question  "  {Mr.  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer)  Feb  17,  1337 

After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  leave  out  '*  or 
the  Committee  of  Ways  and  Means  "  {Mr, 
Dillwyn),  1351 ;  Question  proposed,  "  That 
the  words,  dtc. ; "  after  further  short  debate, 
Question  put,  and  negatived 

Amendt.  after  "  Supply  "  to  insert  "  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  the  ordinary  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Estimates"  {The 
Marquess  of  EartingUm),  1361 ;   Question 
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proposed,  <*That  thos^  words  bo  there  in- 
serted ; "  after  short  debate,  Question  pat, 
and  agreed  to 

Amendt.  to  insert,  at  the  end  of  the  last  Amendt., 
the  words  ''excepting  Votes  on  Accoant" 
(Mr,  Edward  Jenkint),  1375  ;  Question  pro- 
posed, "  That  those  words  be  there  insei*ted  ;" 
after  short  debate,  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned  "  (Mr,  Henry  SamueUen) ; 
after  further  short  debate.  Motion  with- 
drawn ;  original  Question  put ;  A.  00,  N.  143 ; 
M.74(D.  L.  10) 

Amendt.  after  the  word  "  Monday,"  to  insert 
"and  the  Motion  being  made,  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leare  the  Chair  "  (Mr,  Beret' 
ford  Hope)  Feb  n 9 1381  ;  Question  proposed, 
'*That  those  words  be  there  inserted;" 
Moved, "  That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned  " 
(Mr.  Jacob  Bright) ;  after  short  debate. 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Debate  resumed  Feb  20, 1624 ;  alter  long  debate, 
Amendt.  (Mr.  Bereeford  Hope)  withdrawn 

Amendt.  after  the  word '*  Monday  "  to  Insert 
"  in  the  months  of  June,  July,  and  August 
(Major  Nolan),  1673 ;  Question  proposed, 
"  'I'hat  those  words  be  there  inserted  : "  after 
short  debate.  Question  put ;  A.  68,  N.  161 ; 
M.  03  (D.  L.  17) 

Amendt.  after  the  word  **  Monday "  to  insert 
*'  provided  there  be  not  on  the  Paper  any 
Amendment  relevant  to  the  class  of  Estimates 
about  to  be  discussed"  (Mr,  Andereon\  1674  ; 
Question  proposed,  "  That  those  words  be 
there  inserted  ; "  Moved,  "  That  the  Debate 
be  now  adjourned"  (Sir  George  Bowyer); 
after  short  debate,  Question  put;  A.  67, 
N.  143  ;  M.  86  (D.  L.  18) 

Original  Question  again  proposed ;  Moved, 
*'  That  this  House  do  now  adjourn "  (Mr, 
Rylandt) ;  after  short  debate.  Question  put ; 
A.  43,  N.  121  ;  M.  78  (D.  L.  10) 

Original  Question  again  proposed ;  Moved, 
"That  the  Debate  be  now  adjourned"  {^Mr, 
Dillwyn) ;  Motion  agreed  to ;  Debate  ad- 
journed 

Debate  resumed  Feb  24,  1068 

After  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  the  said  pro- 
posed Amendt.  to  insert,  after  *'  Amend- 
ment," "or  Notice"  (Sir  Charles  W, 
Dilke) ;  Question  proposed,  **  That  the 
words  '  or  Notice '  be  there  inserted  ; "  after 
further  short  debate,  Amendt.  to  the  pro- 
posed Amendt.  and  original  Amendt.  with- 
drawn 

Amendt.  after  "  shall,"  in  line  3,  of  the  First 
Resolution,  to  insert  "  except  on  first  going 
into  Committee  on  the  ordinary  Army,  Navy, 
or  Civil  Service  Estimates  respectively" 
(Sir  Charlet  W,  Dilke),  1666;  Question 
proposed,  <*That  those  words  be  there  in- 
serted ; "  after  short  debate,  Amendt.  with- 
drawn 

Amendt.  at  the  end  of  the  First  Resolution, 
to  add  "except  an  Amendment  relative 
to  the  Class  of  Estimates  which  has  been 
set  down  for  consideration  on  that  day 
be  moved,  in  which  ease  Mr.  Speaker  shall 
be  bound  to  propose  the  question  in  respect 
of  such  Amendment :  Provided  always.  That 
the  Member  of  the  Go?emment  who  pro-  I 
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poses  to  move  the  Kstimates  upon  thjit  day 
may  make  his  statement  with  Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  Chair"  (Mr.  Beretford  Hope),  1669; 
Question  proposed,  *'That  those  words  bo 
there  added  ; "  after  short  debate,  Qoestion 
put ;  A.  70,  N.  101  ;  M.  113  (D.  L.  20) 

Amendt.  at  the  end  of  the  First  Resolution,  to 
add  '*nnless  on  going  into  Committee  an 
Amendment  be  moved  or  Question  asked 
relevant  to  the  Votes  to  be  considered  on 
that  day  "  (Sir  Charlee  W.  Dilke),  1674  ; 
Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be 
there  added;"  after  short  debate,  Aoiendt. 
withdrawn 

Amendt.  at  the  end  of  the  First  Resolotion, 
to  add  "unless  an  Amendment  be  moved 
relating  to  the  Class  of  Estimates  pro- 
posed to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  ftrst  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Nsvy,  and 
Civil  Services  respectively  "  (Sir  Walter  B. 
Barttelot),  1676;  Question  proposed,  "That 
those  words  be  there  added  " 

Amendt.  to  the  said  proposed  Amendt.  after 
"  moved,"  to  insert  **  or  Question  raised  " 
(Sir  Charlet  W.  Dilke) ;  Qaestion  proposed, 
"  That  those  words  be  there  inserted  ; " 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Question 
raised  relating  to  the  Class  of  Euimates 
proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and 
Civil  Services  respectively,'  be  there  added." 
1677 

Amendt  to  leaTe  out  "  Class  of"  (Mir,  Wkii- 
well) ;  Question,  '*  That  the  words  '  Class 
of  stand  part  of  the  proposed  AmendoaeBt," 
pot,  and  negatived 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Qaestion 
raised  relating  to  the  Estimates  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Servioes 
respectively,'  be  there  added  " 

Amendt.  after  "  Navy,  and  "  to  insert  "  the 
several  Classes  of  the"  (Mr,  Mtlc/uU  Henry); 
Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be 
there  inserted ; "  after  short  debate,  Qaestion 
put ;  A.  40,  N.  88  ;  M.  30  (D.  L.  21) 

Question  again  proposed,  "That  the  words 
'  unless  an  Amendment  be  moved  or  Question 
raised  relating  to  the  Estimates  proposed  to 
be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going  into  Com- 
mittee on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  Civil  Ser- 
vices respectively,'  be  there  added,"  1684 

Amendt.  to  the  said  proposed  Amendt.  after 
"  Services,"  to  insert  "  and  the  Classes  re- 
lating to  Law,  Justice,  Education,  and  Public 
Works  in  IreUnd  "  (Mr,  O'Donnell) ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
Inserted  ;"  after  short  debate.  Question  pat ; 
A.  SI,  N.  131 ;  M.  100  (D.  L.  22) 

Question,  "  That  the  words  'unless  an  Amend- 
ment be  moved  relating  to  the  Estimates 
proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on  first  going 
into  Committee  on  the  Army,  Navy,  and  CivU 
Services  respeotively,'  be  added  to  the  First 
Resolution,*'  put,  and  agreed  to 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  proposed,  "  That, 
whenever  the  Committee  of  Supply  appointed 
for  the  consideration  of  tho  ordinary  Army, 
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Navy,  and  Civil  Service  Bstimates  staodi  ai 
the  first  Order  of  the  Daj  on  a  Monday,  Mr. 
Speaker  shall  leave  the  Chair  without  putting 
any  Question,  unless  an  Amendment  be 
moved  or  Question  raised  relating  to  the 
Estimates  proposed  to  be  taken  in  Supply  on 
first  going  into  Committee  on  the  Army, 
Navy,  and  Civil  Services  respectively/'  1693 

Amendt.  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add 
**  unless  Notice  has  been  given  of  an  Amend- 
ment to  be  offered  to  the  Question  calling 
attention  to  any  grievance  arising  out  of  the 
conduct  of  the  Government  or  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Laws  "  (Jfr.  Pamell) ;  Ques- 
tion proposed,  "  That  those  words  be  there 
added  ;'*  after  short  debate,  Question  put  ,* 
A.  47,  N.  139:  M.  92  (D.  L.  23) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again  proposed 

Amendt.  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add 
"  and  on  Fridays  Notices  of  Motion  shall 
have  precedence  of  Orders  of  the  Day"  {Mr, 
0' Connor  Power),  1697  ;  Question  proposed, 
"  That  those  words  be  there  added  ;  "  after 
short  debate.  Question  put  ;  A.  50,  N.  139  ; 
M.  89  (D.  L.  24) 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  again  proposed 

Amendt.  at  the  end  of  the  Question,  to  add 
"  Provided  always.  That  when  Notice  of  a 
Motion  has  been  given  which,  but  for  this 
Rule,  would  have  been  moved  on  a  Monday, 
the  next  succeeding  Committee  of  Ways  and 
Means  shall  be  a  first  Order  of  the  Day,  and 
Notices  applicable  on  going  into  Committee 
of  Supply  on  Monday  shall  be  transferred  to 
going  into  Committee  on  Ways  and  Means" 
{Mr.  £ipgar)f  1700 ;  Question  proposed, 
*'  That  those  words  be  there  added ;  *'  afler 
short  debate,  Amendt.  withdrawn 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put ;  A.  130,  N. 
60;  M.80(D.  L.  25) 

After  short  debate,  further  Consideration  of 
Resolutions  relating  to  the  Business  of  the 
House  deferred  till  Thursday  6th  March 

Parliament  —  Kitchm  and  Refreshment 
Hooms  (House  of  Commons) 
Ordered,  That  a  Standing  Committee  be  ap- 
pointed to  control  the  arrangements  of  the 
Kitchen  and  Refreshment  Rooms,  in  the 
department  of  the  Serjeant  at  Arms  attend- 
ing this  House  ;  List  of  the  Committee 
Dee  16,  944 

Parliament  —  Parliamentary  Reporting — 
Re-appointment  of  the  Select  Committee 

Question,  Mr.  Newdegate ;  Answer,  Mr.  W.  H. 
Smith  Dee  16,  857 

Ordered,  That  the  Select  Committee  of  last 
Session  on  Parliamentary  Reporting  be  re- 
appointed ;  List  of  the  Committee  Feb  19, 
1500 

Ordered,  That  the  Evidence  taken  before  the 
Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Report- 
ing, of  Session  1878,  be  referred  to  the 
Select  Committee  on  Parliamentary  Report- 
ing (Mr.  WUliam  Henry  Smith) 


Parliament — Privilege — The  Press 

Observations,  Mr.  Mitchell  Henry  Feb  27, 1841 
Moved,  '*  That  the  laid  article  oonUina  libelloai 
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reflections  upon  certain  Members  of  thii 
House  in  breach  of  the  Privileges  of  this 
House'*  {Mr,  Mitchell  Henry),  1847;  after 
short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Parliament — Puhlie  Accounts 

Nomination  of  Select  Committee,  Sir  Walter 
Barttelot,  Lord  Frederick  Cavendish,  Mr. 
Cubitt,  Mr.  Goldney,  nominated  Members 
of  the  Committee  of  Public  Accounts ; 
Moved,  "  That  Mr.  Hankey  be  one  other 
Member  of  the  said  Committee"  {Sir  Henry 
Selwinrlhbetson)  Feb  18,  1445 ;  aaer  short 
debate  [House  counted  out] 

Instruction  to  tlie  Committee,  Moved,  '*That 
it  be  an  Instruction  to  the  Committee  of 
Public  Accounts,  That  they  have  power 
to  consider  whether  any  alteration  in  the 
Law  is  desirable,  providing  that  a  state- 
ment in  each  case  in  which  the  Naval  and 
Military  Departments  have  obtained  the 
sanction  of  the  Commissioners  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Treasury  to  any  expenditure  not  pro- 
vided for  in  the  sums  appropriated  to  such 
services  in  the  Votes  contained  in  the  Appro- 
priation Act,  setting  forth  the  representation 
made  to  them  by  the  respective  Department, 
shall  be  laid  upon  the  Table  of  the  House 
within  a  limited  period  after  such  sanction 
shall  have  been  given  "  {Mr,  Monk)  Feb  20, 
1505 ;  after  short  debate  [House  counted  out] 

Members  nominated  to  the  Committee  Feb  25, 
1790 

Parliament — Public   Business   {Half-past 
Twelve  Rule) 

Moved,  "That,  except  for  a  Money  Bill,  no 
Order  of  the  Day  or  Notice  of  Motion  be 
taken  after  half-past  Twelve  of  the  clock  at 
night,  with  respect  to  which  Order  or  Notice 
of  Motion  a  Notice  of  Opposition  or  Amend- 
ment shall  have  been  printed  on  the  Notice 
Paper,  or  if  such  Notice  of  Motion  shall 
only  have  been  given  the  next  previous  day 
of  sitting,  and  objection  shall  be  taken  when 
such  Notice  is  called"  {Mr,  Mowbray)  Feb  18, 
1435 

Amendt.  in  line  1,  after  "  Bill,"  to  insert  **  or 
a  Bill  which  has  passed  through  Committee 
of  the  whole  House'*  (6ir/oAn  Lubbock); 
Question  proposed,  "That  those  words  be 
there  inserted  :*'  after  short  debate.  Ques- 
tion put ;  A.  57,  N.  81  ;  M.  24  (D.  L.  15) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Moved,  *'  That  the  said  Resolution  be  a  Stand- 
ing Order  of  the  House"  {Mr.  Mowbray)  ; 
after  short  debate,  Question  put;  A.  79,  N. 
36;  M.  43(D.  L.  16) 

Parliament — Hottse  of  Lords 

Dec  6,  1878— Hugh  MaoCalmont  Lord  Cairns, 
Lord  Chancellor  of  Great  Britain, 
created  a  Viscount  and  Earl  of  the' 
United  Kingdom,  by  the  style  and 
title  of  Viscount  Garmoyle  in  the 
County  of  Antrim,  and  Earl  Cairna 

Sat  First 
Dee  9, 1878— ^Tho  Lord  Windsor 
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Fabliament — House  of  Ooiofoirs 

JVtfw  Writs  Issued 
During  Recess 

For  Truro  City,  v.  Sir  Frederick  Martin 
Williams,  baronet,  deceased 

For  Peterborough  Borough,  9.  George  Ham- 
mond Wballet,  esquire,  deceased 
1878 

Ike    6 — For   Maldon,    v.    George    Montagu 
Warren  Sandford,  esquire.  Manor 
of  Nortbstcad 
For  Bristol,  V.  Kirkman  Daniel  Ilodg- 
son,  esquire,  Cbiltem  Hundreds 

JUe    9— For  Londonderry  Goanty,  v.  Richard 
Smyth,  esquire,  deceased 
For  Boroagh  of  New  Ross,  v.  John 
Dunbar,  esquire,  deceased 
1879 

Feb  IS— Jbr  Norfolk  County  (Northern  Diri- 
sion),  v.  Colonel  Jamei  Duff,  de- 
ceased 

For  Cambridge  County,  v.  Hon.  Eliot 
Constantino  Torke,  deceased 

FiwCork  County, V.Timothy  McCarthy 
Downing,  esquire,  deceased 

For  South  Warwickshire,  v.  Earl  of 
Yarmouth,  Controller  of  Her  Ma- 
jesty's Household 

For  Haddington  District  of  Burghi, 
V.  Lord  William  Hay,  now  Mar- 
quess of  Tweeddale 

I^ew  Members  Sworn 
1678 

JDeo    5— Hon.  William  John  Wentworth  Fiti- 
William,  Peterborough 
Lord  Colin  Campbell,  CoufUg  of  Ar- 

Samuel  Rathbone  Edge,  esquire,  New- 
castle'itnder'Lyme 

Arthur  Tremayne,  esquire,  TVuro 
Dee  12 — George  Courtauld,  esquire,  Maldon 
Dee  Id— Lewis  Fry,  esquire,  Bristol 

1879 

Feb  18— Edward  Birkbeck,  esquire,   Norjak 
County  { Northern  Division) 
Edward   Hicks,  esquire,    Cambridge 
County 
Feb  li — Lieutenant  Colonel  Charles   George 
Tottenham,  New  Ross  Borough 
Sir  Thomas  M'Clure,  baronet,  Lon- 
donderry County 
Feb  21— Earl  of  Yarmouth,   Warwick  County 
(Southern  Division) 
Colonel  Daniel  La  Zouche  Colthurst, 
Cork  County 
Feb  27— Sir  David  Wedderburn,  baronet,  Had- 
dington District  of  Burghs 

Parliamentary   Elections  and  Comipt 

Fractices  Bill      {Mr.  Attorney  General^ 

Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Solicitor  General) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Mr.  Attorney  General) 
Feb  17,  1301  ;  after  short  debate.  Motion 
agreed  to  ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1«*     [BiU  78] 


Franchise  Bin 

{Mr.  EUiot,  Mr.  Rodwell,  Mr.  Serjeant  Spinkm) 

e.  Ordered  •  Feb  25 

Read  !••  Feb  26  [Bill  84] 

Pabnell,  Mr.  0.  S.,  Ifeath 

Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  Leave,  1929, 

1930 
Assises,  2R.  1702 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1432 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1106 

Privilege— The  Press,  1862 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1374, 

1378,  1443,  1560,  1573,  1667,  1673,  1680, 

1600  ;  Amendt.  1604,  1699 
Supply— War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 

1888 

Patents  for  Inventions  Bill 

{Mr.  Anderson,  Mr.  Mundella,  Mr.  DalrympU^ 

Mr.  Alexander  Brown) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  Dee  10  [BiU  65] 

Patents  for  Inventions  Bill 

{Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr. 

Solicitor  General) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1» •Feb  17  [Bill 77] 

Feel,  Bight  Hon.  Sir  "R.,  Tamworih 

Parliament  ^  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to.  Report,  571, 672,  575,  579 

Turkey— Rhodope  CommlBsion,  Withdrawal  of 
Notice,  669 

Peel,  IKt.  A.  W.,   Warwiek  Bo. 

Rivers  Conserrancy  and  Prerention  of  Floods, 
1306 

Pell,  Mr.  A.,  Leieestershire,  8. 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  cl.  14,  Amendt. 

2062;  cL  17,  Amendt.  t3. 
Coroners,  Select  Committee,  1655 
Disqaalifioation  by  Medical  Relief,  3R.  Amendt. 

1276,  1278 
Highways  and  Locomotiyes  (Amendment)  Act, 

1878,  1074 
Valaation  of  Property,  2R.  2042 

Penzaiyce,  Lord 

Bankruptcy  Law  Amendment,  IR.  1301 

PsBCY,  Bight  Hon.  Earl,  I^orthumher- 
land,  N. 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  Motion  for  Ad- 
journment, 1273,  1276  ;  Motion  for  report- 
ing Progress,  2053;  el.  2,  2054;  el.  S, 
Amendt.  2055,  2056  ;  e^.  4,  Amendt.  2057; 
el.  13,  2061  ;  el.  17,  2062  ;  el.  10,  2063 

Burial  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1496 

Habitual  Drunkards,  2R.  1387:  Comm.  d.  9, 
1707;  el.  11,  1709,  1712  ;  el.  17.  17l6 

Parliament  —  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to,  Report,  Motion  for  AdjoummeAt, 
734,  745 
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PermissiYe  Prohibitory  Liquor  Bill 

{Sir  Wilfrid  Lawton,  Sir  Thomas  Bazley,  Mr, 
Richardf  Lr.  Camerony  Mr,  Dalway,  Mr, 
Downing,  Mr.  CharUa  Lewis) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to.  and  reported  ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  I*  * 
Dec  6  [BUI  6] 

Persia — Employment  of  Russian  Officers 

Question,  Mr.  Onslow  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  24,  1649 

Petty  Costoins  (Scotland)  Abolition  Act 
Amendment  Bill 

(Mr.  James  Barclay ,  Mr,  Cowan) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !•  •  Feb  28  [Bill  91] 

PiMy  Captain  B.,  Gravesend 

India — ^Frontier  Maps,  740 

"  Prinoess  Alice"  Calamity,  737 

Playfatb,  Bight  Hon.  Mr.  Lyon,  JEdin- 

hurgh  and  St,  Andrew^ s  Universities 

Armj — Armj  Medical  Department,  632 
India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  Motion  for  Adjournment,  937, 
968.  970,  978 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1789 


Plunket,  Hon.  D.  E.,  Dublin  University 
Ireland — Dirinity  School,  Dublin  University, 
1317, 1658 


Plxtnkett,  Hon.  R.  E.,  Gloucester y   W, 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address 
Answer  to.  Report,  798 


in 


Foliee  Superannuation — Legislation 

Question,  Sir  Charles  Russell ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Feb  27, 1833 


Poor  Law 

MlSCSLLANBOaS    QuiSTIOKi 

Deportation  of  Irish  Poor,  Question,  Mr. 
McCarthy  Downing;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater- 
Booih Dec  12,  636  ;  Question,  Mr. O'Reilly; 
Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth  Feb  14,  1196; 
Question,  Mr.  O'Donnell;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sclater-Booth  Feb  27,  1835 

Liverpool — Alleged  Misconduct  of  Poor  Law 
Oficers,  Question,  Mr.  Stansfeld;  Answer, 
Mr.  Sclater-Booth  Dec  13,  742 

Metropolitan  Unions  —  Oakum  Picking  by 
Female  Paupers,  Question,  Mr.  Cole  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Sclater-Booth  Dec  17,  948 

Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Districts — County 
Maps,  Question,  Mr.  Stansfeld ;  Answer, 
Mr.  Solater«Booth  Feb  20, 1509 


Poor  Law  Amendment  Act  (1876)  Amend- 

ment  Bill  {Mr,  Mellor,  Mr.  Mereweiher,, 
Sir  Charles  Forster,  Mr,  MundeUa,  Mr,  Ser» 
jeant  Simon,  Mr.  Eibberty  Mr,  Torrent) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Dee  6  [BiU  44] 

Read2<'*JF'e&26 

Poor  Law  Onardians  (Election  by  Ballot) 

(Ireland)  Bill  {Mr,  ErHngton,  Mr. 

Blennerhassett,  Mr,  0*Beilly) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  l""*  Dee  6  [Bill  85] 

Post  Office 
Post  Office  Savings  Banks,  Question,  Mr.  Wait : 

Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Feb  14,  1193 
Telegraphic  Department  —  Continental    Tele^ 
graph  Charges,    Question,    Dr.    Cameron ; 
Answer,  Lord  John  Manners  Feb  20,  1507 

PowEB,  Mr.  J.  O'Connor,  Mayo 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1248 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Ministerial  Statement,  1144 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1333 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  16i 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Rei.  1658^ 

1674,  1686,  1695  ;  Amendt.  1697 
Public  Accounts,  Nomination  of  Committee,. 
1445 

Prague,  Treaty  of  {Austria  and  Germany) 

— Article  6 
Question,  Mr.  J.  Cowen  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Boorka 
Feb  24, 1649 

Prennptial  Contracts  Bill 

(Mr.  0* Shaughnessy,  Mr,  Courtney,  Mr,  Sullivan, 
Mr.  Joseph  Cowen) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  Dec  11  [Bill  60] 

2R.  ^«6  24, 1721  [House  counted  out] 

'*  Princess  Alice  "  Calamity 
Question,  Captain  Pirn  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Dee  13,  737 

Prisons  Act 

KirkdaU  Oaol,  Question,  Mr.  Hopwood ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  17,  1302 

Rules — Female  Prisoners,  Question,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  24, 
1652  ; — Salford  Oaol,  Question,  Mr.  Hop- 
wood  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  24, 
1647 

Prisons  {Ireland)  Act — Medical  Officers 

Question,  Mr.  Errington  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-Ibbetson  Feb  24,  1654 

Prosecntion  of  Offences  Bill 

(Mr.  Secretary  Cross,  Mr.  Attorney  General,  Mr. 
Solicitor  General,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l^  *  Feb  14  [BUI  68] 
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Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 

Bill        {Mr.  Alexander  BrtnoHy  Mr,  Whit- 
toeil,  Mr.  Ryder) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  *  2>^c  6  [Bill  38] 

Public  Health  Act  (1875)  Amendment 
(Interments)  Bill 

(Mr.  Marten,  Mr.  Greene,  Mr.  Cole) 
t.  Ordered  ;  read  l"*  Z><;c  12  [BUI  62] 

Fuhlie  Health  Acts 

Baek-tO'Back  Bouses,  Question ,  Sir  Sydnej 
WatPflow  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater-Booth 
Feb  20,  1611 

Diphihfria  in  North  London,  Question,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  Feb  24,  1644 

Smalt-pox  in  the  Metropolis,  Question,  Dr. 
Cameron ;  Answer, Mr.  Sclater-Booth  Feb  24, 
1645 

Public  WorkB  Loans  Bill    {Mr.  chancellor 

of  the  Exchequer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ibhetson) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1°  •  Feh\4.  [BiU  70] 

PuLBSTON,  Hir.  J.  H.,  Devonport 

Russia,  Plague  in — Sanitary  Precautions,  1834 

Racecourses  (Metropolis)  Bill 

{Mr.  Anderson,  Sir  Thomas  Chambers,  Sir 
James  Zawrenee) 

c.  Ordered  ;  read  1°  ♦  Dec  6  [Bill  48] 

Moved,  **Tbat  the  BUI  be  now  read  2^" 
Ftb  14,1205 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  "  now,"  and  add  *'  upon 
this  day  six  months  '*  {Mr.  Onslow) ;  Ques- 
tion  proposed,  **  That  *now,'  &c.;"  after 
short  debate,  Question  put ;  A.  102,  N.  53  ; 
M.49  (D.  L.5) 

Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to  ;  Bill  read  2^ 

Order  for  Committee  read  ;  Moved,  "  That  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  Chair  "  Feb  17, 
1387 

Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  ''That,"  and 
add,  "this  House  will,  upon  this  day  six 
months,  resolve  itself  into  the  said  Commit- 
tee "  {Mr.  Onslow)  ;  v.  Question  proposed, 
"  That  the  words,  d:c. ; "  after  short  debnte, 
Question  put ;  A.  64^  N.  80  ;  M.  34  (D.  L.  11) 

Question  again  proposed,  "  That  Mr.  Speaker, 
Ao. ; "  Moved,  '*  That  the  Debate  be  now 
adjourned  "  {Mr.  Stacpoole) ;  Question  put ; 
A.  24,  N.  61  ;  M.  87  (D.  L.  12) 

Question  Again  proposed,  **  That  Mr.  Speaker, 
&c.;"  Moved,  "  Thsit  this  House  do  now 
adjourn  "  {Major  0"  Gorman) ;  Question  put ; 
A.  18,  N.  64;  M.  46  (D.  L.  13) 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Com- 
mittee— R.P. 

Baikes,  Mr.  H.  C.  (Oiairman  of  Com- 
mittees   of    Ways    and    ]!d.eaiiB), 

Chester 
Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  1274 
llabituAl  Drunkards,  Comm.  cl.  U,  1713,1714; 
cl.  23,  1718  ;  d.  25,  1721 


Raxkvs,  Mr.  H.  C— «oti<. 

Lanoasbire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1783.  1789 

Leadenhall  Market  and  Improvements,  2R.  1 745 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1368, 
1551 

Thames  River  (Prevention  of  Floods),  2R.  1964, 
1072 

Eailways 

The   Railway    Commissioners  —  Legislaium, 

Question,  Mr.  A.  Mills;  Answer,  Mr.  J.  G. 

Talbot  Dee  12, 639  ;  Question,  Mr.  D.  Taylor; 

Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Dec  16,  856  ; — 

^d^fi#M,  Question,  Mr.  Hermon ;  Answer, 

Viscount  Sandon  Feb  17,  1310 
Continuous  Footboards,  Question,  Mr.  Thomson 

Hankey  ;  Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Feb  21, 

1602 
Railway  Brakes,  Questions,  Mr.  Baxter,  Mr. 

D.  Taylor ;  Answers,  Mr.  J.  G.  Talbot  Dec  12, 

633 
Railway  Accidents — Legislation,    Questiooi, 

Mr.  Bentinck,  Mr.  Briggs;  Answers, Viscount 

Sandon  Feb  20,  1508 
Writ  of  Elegit,  Question,  Observations,  Tba 

Duke  of  St.  Albans ;    Reply,  The  £arl  of 

Redesdale  Feb  24, 1727 

Bahsay,  Mr.  J.,  Falkirh,  Sfe. 

Education    Department — School    Inspecton, 

1616 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2047 

Eathbone,  Mr.  W.,  Liverpool 

Contagious    Diseases  (Animals)   Act,    1878 — 

Cattle  from  the  United  States,  1189 
Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2fi.  623 ; 

Coram.  944  ;  3R.  1279 
Education    Department—  School    Inipectori, 

Res.  1607,  1(519 
India — Afghanistan — Amendments  on  Address, 

193 

Bating  of  Towns  (Ireland)  Bill 

{Mr.  O'Shaughnessy,  Mr.  Butt,  Sir  Joseph 

M'Kenna) 
c.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  Dee  6  [Bill  14] 

Bavenswobth,  Earl  of 

Parliament  —  Queen's  Speech,  Address  in 
Answer  to,  5 

Bedesdale,  Earl  of  (Ohairman  of  Com- 
mittees) 

Railways— Writ  of  Elegit,  1728 
Tramways,  Select  Committee  appointed,  1501, 
1502 

Belief  of  Insane  Poor  Bill      {Mr.  EodmftU, 

Sir  Baldwin  Zeighton,  Mr.  Bristowe) 
e.  Ordered  ;  read  !«•  Dee  6  [BiU  27] 

Representation  of  the  City — ITie  Fanmakere 
Company 
Question,   Mr.  W.  H.  James;   Answer,  Mr, 
Asftheton  Cross  Feb  28, 1973 
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BiCHARD,  Mr.  H.,  Merthyr  Tydcil 

China — Chefoo  Convention,  1311 
Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend« 
ment,  2R.  1808 


EiCHMOND  Aio)  GORDON,  Duke  of  (Lord 
President  of  the  Council) 

Conservancy  of  Rivers,  1302 
Contagious  Diseases  (Animals)    Act,    1878 — 
Dairies,    Cowshed,    and    Milkshopi   Order, 
1870,  1639 
Fairs  and  Markets  (Ireland),  1826 
India— Afghanistan— The  War,  174 
Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment,  IR.  1722 
Parliament — Public  Businesf,  1893 
Russia,  Plague  in — Sanitary  Precanilons,  Mo- 
tion for  a  Paper,  1184, 1639, 1824 

EiDLEY,  Sir  M.  W.  (Under  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department), 
Northumberland^  N, 

Ancient  Monuments,  Conmi.  el.  8,    Amendt 

2055,  2057 
Assizes,  2R.  1702  ;  Comm.  1937 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  cl,  11,  1712, 1714 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 

Answer  to.  Report,  389 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1272 


BiFOX,  Marquess  of 

Conservancy  of  Rivers,  1301 

India  —  Afghanistan  —  The  War  — Address  of 
General  Roberts,  1393 

India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  469 

Medical  Act,  1858,  Amendment,  IR.  1726 


BiTOHiE,  Mr.  C.  T.,  Tower  Samlets 

Customs  Re-organization,  1648 
Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2R.  629 
India — Afghanistan — Peiwar  Column,  84 
Interments  in  Churchyards,  Lea?e,  209 
Metropolitan  Fire  Brigade,  1511 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1676 


Rivers    Conservancy   and    Prevention   of 
Floods — Legislation 

Question,  The  Marquess  of  Ripon;  Answer. 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  Fth  lit 
1301  ;  Question,  Mr.  Arthur  Peel ;  Aniwer» 
Mr.  Assbeton  Cross  Feb  17, 1306 

Rivers  Conservancy  Bill 

Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sclater- 
Booth  Feb  20, 1520 


BoBEKTs,  Mr.  J.,  Flint,  ^e. 

Burial  Law  Amendment,  2R.  1477 
BussELL,  Sir  C,   Westminster 

Police  Superannuation,  1833 

VOL.  CCXLin.       [IBIBP  8KRIE8.] 


Russia 

The  Plapue 

Medieal  Reports,  Question,  Mr.  Waddy  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Sclater-Booth/V6  14, 1195 

Sanitary  Pteeautions,  Question,  Obserrations, 
The  Earl  of  Carnarron ;  Reply.  The  Duke 
of  Richmond  and  Gordon  Fd>  14,  1184 ; 
Question,  Lord  Stanley  of  Alderley  ;  Answer, 
The  Duke  of  Richmond  and  Gordon  Feb  24, 
1638;  Question,  Obserrations,  The  Earl  of 
Carnarvon  ;  Reply,  The  Duke  of  Richmond 
and  Gordon  Feb  27,  1823;  Question,  Mr. 
Puleston;  Answer,  Lord  G«orge  Hainilton 
Feb  27, 1834 


Russia  and  Persia 

Question,  Sir  John  Hay ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 

Dee  13,  738 
Russian    Officers   in   Persia,   Question,  Mr. 

Onslow  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  24, 1649 


Russia  and  Turkey — The  Definitive  Treaty 

Question,  Mr.  Otway  ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  17,  1303 ;  Personal  Explanation,  Mr. 
Bourke  Feb  21, 1606 


Bylands,  Mr.  P.,  Burnley 

Civil  Serrice  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1430 
Customs  Bill  of  Entry — The  Commission  on 

Official  Statistics,  1833 
India — Afghanistan— Conferences  at  Umballa, 

742 
Indian  Railwaya— Shipment  of  Railway.  Mate- 
rial, 1644 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Orders  of  the  Day,  Amendt.  1329 
Public  Business — Question  of  Procedure, 

1878 
Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  Answer  to,  187  ; 
Report,  401,  704 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1840, 
1388, 1540;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1586, 
1675 
Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  958 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2041 


St.  Albans,  Duke  of 

RaU ways— Writ  of  Elegit,  1727 

Sale  of  Food   and   Dmgs   Act  (1875) 
Amendment  Bill 

{Mr,  Anderson,  Mr.  P.  A.  Taylor,  Mr.  JThitwell) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1«  •  Dee  10  [Bill  56] 

Read  2**,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee, 
after  short  debate  Feb  14, 1273 

Sale  of  Intoxicating  Liquors  on  Snnday 

Bill       (Mr.  Stevenson,  Mr.  Charles  Wilson, 
Mr.    Birley,    Mr.     Osborne    Morgan,    Mr. 
William  M* Arthur,  Mr.  James) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  !•*  Dee  6  [BUI  90] 
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Sausbubt,  Marquess  of  (Secretary  of 
State  for  Foreign  Affairs) 
Asin,  Central— MerT  and  BokhAra,  406 
India— Afj^hftnistan— Russian  4Mis8ioii  at  Cabnl, 

1161, 1162 
India— AfJs^hanlstnQ  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Kes.  490 
Parliament— Ministerial  Statement,  1060 
Queen's   Speech,  Address  in   Answer  to, 
ff4,  62 
Turkey— Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slaye  Trade,  406 

Salt,  Mr.  T.,  Stafford 
Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2R.  630 ; 
Comm.  943 

SAKTTirLSON,  Mr.  B.,  Banbury 
Egypt— ComnnisBionen  of  Daira  La&di,  857 
Finance,  1610 

Sascuslsoit,  Mr.  H.  B.,  H'ome 

Parliannent — Ministerial  Statement,  1115, 1117 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Rei.  Mo- 
tion for  Adjournment,  1378 
Turkey — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Constantinople,  Protectorate  of,  742 
Proposed  Guaranteed  Loan,  051 
Rhodope  Commission,  963 

Sandon,  Eight   Hon.    Visconnt  (Pre- 
sident  of  the  Board   of   Trade), 

Idverpool 
Mercantile  Marine,  1651 
RaU^y  Aoeidenta,  1508, 1500 
Railway  Commission,  856  ;— Expenses,  1310 
Railways— Oontlniunis  Footboards,  1603 
Thames  Traffic  Regulation,  743,  1520 
Weights  and  Measures  Act,  41  4  42  Vict.  o.  40, 

736 

SoLATER-BooTH,  Eight  Hon.  O.  (Presi- 
dent   of    the    Local    G-ovemment 
Board),  Hampshire ^  N, 
Disqualification  by  Medical  RelieC,  8R.  1270 
England — Condition  of  the  Country — ProTalent 

Distress,  950 
Highway  Act,  1878— Clause  16, 1516 
Highways  and  Locomotires  (Amendment)  Act, 

1878,  1075,1192,1198 
Ijincashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1784 
Noxious  Vapours,  1516 
Parochial  Board  (Scotland),  1749 
Poor  Law — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Irish  Poor,  Deportation  of,  636,  1106,1835 
Liverpool — Alleged  Misconduct,  743 
Metropolitan  Unions — Oakum  Picking  by 
Female  Paupers,  048 
Public  Health  Act — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Back-to- Back  Houses,  1511 
Diphtheria  in  North  London,  1644 
Small-pox  in  the  Metropolis,  1645 
Water  Companies,  1513 
Rivers  Conservancy,  1521 
RuRsia,  Plague  in — Medical  Reports,  1195 
Sale  of  Food  and  Drugs  Act  (1875)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1273 

[eonf. 


ScLATiR-BooTB,  Right  Hou.  6. — eont. 
Select  Vestries,  2R.  Motion  for  Adjonniment, 

2052. 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Distriets — Coonty 

Maps,  1510 
Vaccination  Acts— Joseph  Abel,  Case  o(  1521 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2086,  2046 

SOOTLAND 
MisoiLi.aii>oirB  Qumtiohs 

Agrieukural  Eypolhee  and  Ofiee  of  Lord  CUrk 
RegUter,  Question,  Mr.  J.  W.  BareUy  ;  An- 
swer, Mr.  Assheton  Cross  Feb  18,  1406 

Criminal  LauH^Caee  ef  Mr,  Barr,  Qaestion, 
Mr.  J.  W.  Barclay;  Answer,  The  Lord 
AdToeate  Feb  97, 1829 

Law  and  Juitiee^  Judicial  Arran^emenU, 
Question,  Colonel  Mure ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Assheton  Cross  Dee  13,  739  i^Judicid 
£iiM'ft««so/iVafniMtrtf,Question,Mr.  Fraser- 
Mackintosh  ;  Answer*  The  Lord  Advocate 
Dec  13,  741 

Parochial  Board— Lep'elatian,  Question,  Mr. 
Hibbert ;  Answer,  Mr.  Sdater-Booth  Feb  25, 
1749 

Regieter  Bouse  Bwitdingt,  Edinburgh,  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  M'Laren ;  Answer,  Mr.  Assheton 
Cross  Fa  24, 1647 

Selbokne,  Lord 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Bfilitary  Ope- 
rations), Res.  450 

Select  Testries 

I.  Bill,  jn'o/armd,  read  U  Decb 


Select  Testries 

{Mr,  James,  Mr,  EerseheU,  Mr,  Joseph  Cmoen) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  l""*  Bee  10  [BiU  54] 

2R.,  after   short    debate.    Debate   adyonrnsd 
Feb  28,  2052 

Selwiw-Ibbetson,  Sir  H.  J.  (Secretary 

to  the  Treasury),  £8»ex,  V. 
Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  W.2, 2054 ;  d,  IS, 

2061 
Charity  Commission,  The,  740 
Civil  Service  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 

Committee,  1416 
Customs  Bill  of  Entry— The  Commission  of 

Official  Statistics,  1833 
India-— Afghanistan,  Amendments  on  Address, 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  178 
Inland    Revenue — Customs   Department— Re- 
organisation, 303, 1643 
Ireland  —  Board    of  Works,    528 ;  •—  Coloeel 

M*Kerlie,   1071;  — Clare  Castie  Pier  and 

Harbour,  1512 
Leadenhall  Market  and   Improvements,   2B. 

1743 
Licensing  Laws  Amendment,  Leave,  210 
New   Forest — Stony  Cross  Inclosore,  165i 

1655 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  1499 
Parliament — ^Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1371; 

1440,  1563,  1592, 1670 
Prisons  (Ireland)  Aot— Medioal  Offioers,  1654 
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Sblwin-Ibbbtboit,  Sir  H.  J. — eont. 

Public  Aocoants,  Nomination  of  Committee, 

1445 
Rac(*courses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1270;  Oomm. 

Motion  for  reporting  I'rogress,  1391 
Supply  —  Sapplemenury    Vote  of  Credit  — 

Qaeen's  Colleges,  Ireland,  1887 

Shaftesbitry,  Earl  of 

Turkey — Conrentioa  for  the  Suppression  of  the 
Slaye  Trade,  405 

Shaw,  Mr.  W.,  Cork  Co. 

Bank  Deposits,  Res.  1766 
Parliament— Pririlege— The  Press,  1851 

Shebxook,  Mr.  Serjeant  D.,  King^s  Co, 
Public  Accounts,  Nomination  of  Committee, 
1445 

SiDMoxTTH,  Viscount 
Africa,  South — Re-inforcements — Disembarka- 
tion, 1401,  1402 
Zululand — Importation  of  Arms  and  Muni- 
tions. 1502,  1507 

Simon,  Mr.  Serjeant  J.,  Dewshury 
Navy  Promotion — Order   in    Council,   1872, 

1760 
Parliament  —  Business  of  ihe   House,     Res. 

Amendt.  1350,  1360,  1680,  1691,  1G97 
Parliament — Public  Business  (Haif-pasc  TweUe 

Rule).  Res.  1438 
Spain— The  «  Lark"  and  "  Octavia,"  1316 
Turker — Rhodope  Commission,  Report  of  the, 

300i  301,  528 :  Withdrawal  of  NoUce,  869 


Slave  Trade  in  the  Red  Sea — Convention 

with  the  Porte 
Question,  The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury ;  Answer, 
The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  Dee   1 0,  405  ; 
Question,    Mr.    Anderson ;    Answer,    Mr. 
Bourke  Fth  24, 1656 

Slave  Tradey  The  {Zanzibar) 
Question,  Mr.  Whitwell ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke 
Dec  17,  951 

Smith,  Eight  Hon.  W.  H.  (First  Lord 

of  the  Admiralty),  Westminster 
Egypt— Ships  of  War,  Despatch  of,  1752 
Mercantile  Marine — Armed  Merchant  Vessels, 

739 
Navy  — H.M.S.  "Thunderer,"  Explosion  on 

Board,  1662 
Navy  Promotion — Order  in  Council,  1872, 1751 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Ministerial  Statement,   1112,  1113,  1114, 
1116,  1117 

Order  of  Business,  1522 

Parliamentary  Reporting,  Re-appointment 
of  Committee,  857 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Kes.  1373 

Smollett,  Mr.  P.  B.,  Cambridge 

Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1223 
India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  919 


Solicitor   General,  The  (Sir   H.    S- 

Giffard),  Launceston 
India — AfghantHtnn  (b^xpenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Etes.  986 


Somerset,  Duke  of 

India— Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  288 

Somerset,  Lord  H.  E.  0.  (Comptroller 

of  the  Household),  Monmouthshire 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  53 

Spain—The  "  LarV  and  the  "  Oetavia  " 
Question,  Mr.  Serjeant  Simon ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Feb  17,  1316 


Speaker,  The  (Eight  Hon.  H.  B.  W. 

Brand),  Cambridgeshire 
Borough  Franchise  (Ireland),  Res.  1234,  1259 
Church  of  Scotland,  Leave,  211 
Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, 2R.  1822 
Egypt— Finance,  1622 
India— Afghanistan — Repulse  of  the  Mission, 

198 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations), Res.  911,940 
Parliament — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Orders  of  the  Day,  1336 
Privilege— The  Press,  1846 
Public  Business,  Oommittee  on,  204 
Queen's  Speech,  85  ;   Address  in  Answer 

to.  Report,  575 
Questions — Standing  Orders,  955 
Rules  and  Orders,  1515 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1356, 

1380,  1549,  1676 
Thames  River  (Prevention   of   Floods),  2R. 

1971 
Turkey — Rhodope  Commission,  958,  959, 962 

Spinks,  Mr.  Serjeant  F.  L.,  Oldham 

Ancient  Monuments,  Comm.  cL  8,  Amendt. 

2056 
Disqualification  by    Medical    Relief,    Comm. 

Motion  for  Adjournment,  943 

Spirits  in  Bond  Bill  {Mr,   0' Sullivan, 

Major  Nolan,   Mr,  Blennerhatsett,  Captain 
Fim,  Mr.  Stacpoole) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered  ;  read  V*  * 
Dec  6  [Bill  19] 

Stacpoole,  Mr.  W.,  Ennis 

Ireland — Board  of  Works — Clare  Castle  Pier 
and  Harbour,  1512 
Prince  Viceroy  of  Ireland,  1307 
Parliament — Business  of  the  llouse.  Res.  1594 
Racecourses  (Metropolis),  2R.  1272;  Comm. 
1388 ;  Motion  for  Adjournment,  1389 
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Stahhopb,  Hon.  E.  (Under  Becvemy  of 
State  for  India),  Zineolmhire,  Mid 

China— Chefoo  ConTention,  ISll 
C/prus,  AfghanisUn— The  late  Debate,  Ex- 
planation, 744 
India — Mtscellaneons  Qaestions 

Army— Pajment  oF  Travelling  Expeniea^ 

Srd  Hussars,  1833 
Augmentation  of  the  Military  Foroes»  527, 

635 
East  Indian  Railway,  1605 
Ecclesiastical  Salaries,  1508 
Factory  Legislation.  1056 
Finance — Indian  Taxation,  1604 
Financial  Condition,  956 
Frontier  Maps,  740 
Indian     Despatches  ^  Opinions    of    the 

Council  of  India,  201,  202 
Mnharnjah  of  Cashmere,  1404, 1646 
OflBcers'  Sick  Leave,  638,  1513 
Railways — Shipment  of  Railway  Materials, 

1644 
Revenue  and  Expenditure— Indian  Budget, 
1197 
India — Afghanistan — Miscellaneous  Questions 
Address  of  General  Roberts,  1188 
Afghan  Papers,  202,  525 
Ameer,  Reply  of,  to  Ultimatum,  808 
Correspondence,  309 
Council  of  India,  527 
Expenses  of  Military  Operations,  84,  202, 

203,  204,  634 
Government  of  India  Act,  1858— Afghanis- 
tan (Expenses  of  Military  Operations),  307 
Indian  Finance — Bombay,  952 
Khost,  Alleged  Massacre  in,  1312 
Negotiations  with  the  Ameer,  526 
Newspaper  Correspondents,  529,  852 
Peiwar  Column,  84 
Russia,  Understanding  with,  526 
Umballa,  Conferences  at,  742 
India — Afghanistan  (Expenses  of  Military  Ope- 
rations) —  Application  of  the   Revenues  of 
Indta,  Res.  876,  884,  896,  897,  940,  941, 
942,970,1016 
Indian  Finance — The  Government  of  India  Act, 
1858,  Motion  for  a  Select  Committee,  2008, 
2005,  2009,  2010,  2014 
Parliament — Queen's  Speech,  Address  in  An- 
swer to,  138,  139,  149,  150,  156 ;  Amendt. 
158  ;  Report,  314,  849,  354,  361,  365,  366. 
548,  554, 823 
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Stanhope,  Mr.  W.  T.  W.  8.,   Yorkshire, 
W.R. 

Summary  Jurisdiction,  2R.  1940 

Staio^ey  of  Alderlet,  Lord 
Russia,  Plague  in — Sanitary  Precautions,  1638 

Stanley,  Eight  Hon.   Colonel  F.  A. 

(Secreta^  of  State  for  War),  Lan- 

eaahiref  JV". 
Africa,  South— Zulu  War — Misoellaneoui  Ques- 
tions 

Native  Indian  Army,  1310 

Presbyterian  and  Wesleyan  Chaplains,  1749, 
1750 

Re-inforoements,1 103, 1309, 1838; — Catho- 
lic Chaplains,  1517 


Stanlbt,  Rt.  Hon.  Colonel  F.  A^—€oni. 

Army — ^Miscellaneous  Questions 

Auxiliary  Forces,  956 

Commissariat  Department.  741 

India — Service  in  India,  1309 

Longford  Barracks,  1517 

Medical  Department,  633 

Militia  Fines,  1829 

Militia  Training,  1832 

Reserves — Militia,  1508 

Sergeant  Instructors  of  Volunteers,  1838 

Transport  Service,  1837 

24th  Regiment,  1514,  1752, 1836 

Zulu  War^Army  Reserve,  1603 
Army  OflScers  (Guards  and  Line).  Motion  for 

an  Address,  2064 
Army  Organisation — The  Brigade  DepOt  Sys- 
tem, Res.  1875 
Army  Discipline  and  Regulation,  LeaTO,  1909, 

1933,  1034 
India^ Afghanistan — North  West  Frontier^ 

Lord  Napier  of  Magdala,  953 
Ireland—Board  of  Works— Colonel  M'Kerlie, 

1072 
Parliament — Ministerial  Statement,  1097 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1701 
Straits  Settlements — Perak  Expedition,  1658 
Supply^War  in  South  Africa— Vote  of  Credit, 

1906 


Stansfeld,  Bight  Hon.  J.,  Halifax 
Poor    Law — Liverpool — Alleged    Misoondact, 

742 
Urban  and  Rural  Sanitary  Districts — Cono^ 

Maps,  1509 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2041 


Stewart,  Mr.  M.  J.,   Wigton  Bo. 
Japan — John  Hartley,  Case  of,  856 

Storeb,  Mr.  G.,  NoiiinghatiMhire,  S, 
Valuation  of  Property,  2R.  2041 


StraiU    SettlemenU,    The  —  Th   F$rA 
Expedition — Medals 
Question,  Colonel    North;    Answer,    Colonel 
SUnley  Feb  24,  1657 


SuLLiVAir,  Mr.  A.  M.,  Louth  Co, 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1554, 

1689 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address   in 

Answer  to,  166 
Supply — War  in  South  Africa — Vote  of  Credit, 

1900 


Summary  Jurisdiction  Bill 

[Xr,  Secretary  Crotty  Mr,  Attorney  General^  Mr. 
Solicitor  Oenerdl,  Sir  Matthew  Ridley) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  1»*  Feb  14  [Bill  69] 

Read  2°,  and  committed  to  a  Select  Committee, 

after  short  debate  Feb  27,  1939 
Committee  nominated  Mar  18 ;  List  of  tha 

Committee,  1940 
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BTIFFLY 

Resolved,  *'  That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  Supply  to  he  granted  to  Her 
Majesty"  2>tf(?  13 
[See  Parliafnent^Btdriness  of  Parliament 
— Ministerial  StcUement'] 

MiSCKLLAiriOUS   QnSBTIOlTB 

Finance— Exchequer  Bonds,  Questions,  Mr. 
Wbitwell,  Mr.  Childers  ;  Answers,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Feb  24, 1657 

Supplementary  Vote  of  Credit — The  Q^een*s 
Colleges  in  Ireland,  Question,  Major  Nolan  ; 
Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-Ihhetson  Feb  27, 
1837 

The  Supplemeniary  EsUmaJtes,  1878— TAtf 
Kaffir  Irar,  Question,  Mr.Whitwell ;  Answer, 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  Feb  27, 
1838 

The  Vote  of  Credit— The  Zulu  War,  Observa- 
tions, The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
Feb  27,  1854 

Supply — Civil  Service  Estimates 
Moved,  *'  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  consider  and  report  upon  the  Civil  Service 
Estimates  in  the  order  in  which  they  appear" 
{Mr.  DiUwyn)  Feb  18.  1409 ;  after  debate, 
Question  put ;  A.  95,  N.  158 ;  M.  63  (D.  L. 
14) 

SUPPLY 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  27 

(1.)  £2,750,000,  Exchequer  Bonds;  after  short 

debate.  Vote  agreed  to,  1881 
(2.)  £l,50d,000,  War  in  South  Africa  (Vote  of 

Credit) ;  Vote  agreed  to,  1888 
Resolutions  reported  Feb  28,  2034  ;  after  short 

debate,  Resolutions  agreed  to 


Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts  Amend- 
ment Bill        (The  Lord  Chancellor) 
I.  Presented  ;  read  1»  Feb  18, 1394     (No.  11) 

Stnan,  Mr.  E.  J.,  Limerick  Co. 

Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1544, 

1672 
Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1328 

Talbot,   Mr.  J.  G.  (Secretary  to   the 

Board  of  Trade),  Kent,   W. 
Burial  Law  Amendment,  2  a.  1485,  1487 
Railway  Commissioners,  639 
Railways — Railway  Brakes,  633 

Tatlor,  Mr.  D.,  Coleraine 

Railway  Commission,  856 
Railways — Railway  Brakes,  633 

Taylor,  Mr.  P.  A.,  Leicester  Bo. 

Criminal  Law  Punishment — Admission  of  the 

Press,  1831 
Habitual  Drunkards,  2R.  1384 
Lunacy  Laws,  735 
Married  Women's  Property  Aot,  1870, 806, 853 


Tenants'  Improvements  in  Towns  (Lre- 
land)BiU 

(MiyorNolan,Mr.  Patrick  Martin,  Mr.  0* Sullivan) 

e.  Motion  for  Leave  {Major  Nolan)  Dec  9,  403  ; 
Motion  agreed  to  ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1*  * 

[BiU  50] 

Thames  River  {Prevention  of  Floods)  BiU 

{hy  Order) 
c.  Moved,    "That   the  Bill   be  now  read    2»" 
{Sir  James  M*Oarel  Bogg)  Feb  28,  1968  ; 
after  short  debate,  Motion  agreed  to ;  Bill 
read  2o 

Moved,  "  That  the  Bill  be  committed  to  a  Select 
Committee  of  Eleven  Members,  Six  to  be 
appointed  by  the  House,  and  Five  by  the 
Committee  of  Selection,  and  that  the  Report 
of  the  Select  Committee  of  1877  be  referred 
to  the  said  Committee : — That  all  Petitions 
against  the  Bill  be  referred  to  the  Committee, 
and  that  such  Petitioners  as  pray  to  be  heard 
by  themselves,  their  Counsel,  or  Agents,  be 
heard  upon  their  Petitions,  if  they  think  fit, 
and  Counsel  heard  in  favour  of  the  Bill 
against  such  Petitioners : — That  the  Com- 
mittee have  power  to  alter  and  modify  the 
Bill  as  regards  the  incidence  of  taxation  for 
the  works  proposed  to  be  authorised  by  the 
Bill " 

Amendt.  in  line  5,  after  <*  Bill,"  to  insert  '<  pre- 
sented on  or  before  the  8th  day  of  March  " 
{Sir  James  M'Oarel  Bogg);  Question  pro- 
posed, *'  That  those  words  be  there  inserted  ;" 
Question  put,  and  agreed  to 

Main  Question,  as  amended,  put,  and  agreed  to 

Thames   Traffic   Eegulation-'The    Official 
Committee 
Questions,  Mr.  Gourley ;    Answers,  Viscount 
Sandon  Dee  13,  743  ;  Feb  20,  1520 

ToBRENS,  Mr.  W.  T.  M.,  Finshury 
Parliament — ^Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1576 

Tracy,  Hon.  F.  S.  A.  Hanbury-,  Mont- 
gomery 

England — Condition  of  the  Country — Prevalent 
Distress,  950 

Municipal  Corporations,  Report  of  Royal  Com- 
mission, 1655 

Tramways 

Moved,  That  a  Select  Committee  be  appointed 
to  inquire  into  the  regulations  which  it  may 
be  desirable  to  impose  in  relation  to  the  con- 
struction and  use  of  Tramways  ( The  Earl  of 
RedesdaU)  Feb  20,  1501 

Moved  after  ("  Tramways  ")  to  add  ("  and  the 
relation  of  Tramways  on  which  carriages  ai^ 
conveyed  by  steam  to  the  present  imposition 
of  the  passenger  duty  ")  ( The  Lord  Houghs 
ton) ;  on  Question,  **  That  the  words,  Ac.  ?  " 
resolved  in  the  negative  ;  original  Motion 
agreed  to ;  List  of  the  Committee,  1502 

Tbevelyan,  Mr.  G.  0.,  Hawick j  Sfc. 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 
Answer  to,  B«port,  868 
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Tbxjro,  Lord 

Africa,  Sooth — Re-inforoemenU,  Address  for  a 

Return,  1400 
Africa,  South — Zula    War — Re-inforcementa, 

1179,  n»0,  1133,1640,1642 
Army — Volunteer  Force — Courts  of  Inquiry, 

Address  for  a  Return,  1600 
Armj  Education — Literary  and  Ph/stcal  Oom- 

petitions,  1956 
Volunteer  Foroo —Finance  and  Organization, 

Report  of  Committee,  1178 


Turkey 

The  Ectitem  Quettum 
The  Treaty  of  Herlin 

Article  24,  Question,  Mr.  W.  Cartwright  ; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Dec  6, 198 

Despatehet — Cypnu — Juritdiction  of  CourU 
of  Law,  Questions,  Sir  Charles  W.  Dilke; 
Answers,  Mr.  Bourke  Dec  9,  301 

Speech  of  the  Prime  Minister  at  Ouildhall, 
Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Dec  10, 524 

The  Oreek  Frontier,  Questions,  Mr.  Wait,  Sir 
Charles  W.  Dilke ;  Answers,  Mr.  Bourke 
Feb  14,  1194;  Question,  Sir  Charles  W. 
Dilke  :  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  21,  1603 

French  Circular  Despatch,  Question,  Mr.  W. 
Cartwright;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  17, 
1310 

Religious  Liberty  in  Bulgaria^  Question,  Mr. 
O'Donneli ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Fd>  27, 
1835 

M1SCILLANBOU8   QUBSTIONS 

Commercial  Treaties,  Question,  Mr.Whitwell; 
Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Dec  17,  952 

Convention  for  the  Suppression  of  the  Slave 
Trade,  Question,  The  Enrl  of  Shaftesbury  ; 
Answer,  The  Marquess  of  Salisbury  Dee  10, 
405  ;  Question,  Mr.  Anderson  ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Feb  24,  1656 

Financial  Reform — M.  de  Tocquevillet  Ques- 
tion, Mr.  E.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  Feb  17,  1307 

Rumoured  Guaranteed  Loan,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  Cartwright;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Dec  10,  523  ;  Question,  Mr. 
II.  Samuelson  ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Dec  17,  951 

Finance — Mr.  Harrison — Loans,  Question,  Mr. 
W.  Cartwright ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
tho  Exchequer  Feb  20,  1518  ;  Question,  Sir 
George  Campbell ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Feb  27,  1829 

Papers  and  Correspondence,  Question,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Haroourt ;  Answer,  Mr.  Bourke  Feb  20, 
1517 

Proteetoraie  of  Constantinople,  Question,  Mr. 
H.  Samuelson ;  Answer,  The  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Dec  13,  742 

Reforms  —  The  Anglo- Turkish  Convention, 
Question,  Mr.  E.  Jenkins ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Bourke  Dee  10,  525 

Rumoured  Anglo^  Turkish  Convention,   Ques- 
tion, Mr.  Dillwyn;  Answer,  The  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  Dec  16,  858 
[See  title  Cyprus,  Island  of] 


Turkey — The  Rhodope  CommtMion 

Report,  Questions,  Lord  Eicho,  Mr.  Serjeant 
Simon ;  Answers,  The  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  Dee  9,  300  ;  Question,  Mr.  Ser- 
jeant Simon  ;  Answer,  The  Chaneellor  of 
the  Exchequer  Dec  10,  528 

The  Rhodope  District— Orant  in  Aid,  Notice  of 
Resolution,  The  Chancellor  of  the  Exeheqaer ; 
Notice  of  Amendment,  Mr.  Anderson  J>e€  13, 
785 

Withdrawal  of  Notice  Dee  16.  863 

Moved,  *'  That  this  House  will,  at  the  riaio^  of 
the  House  this  day,  adjourn  till  Thoradaj 
the  15th  February  next"  Dec  17 
ObserTations,  Mr.  Rylands,  958 ;  after  sbori 
debate.  Moved,  "That  the  debate  be  bow 
adjourned"  (Mr,   Chamberlain);  after  far- 
ther short  debate.  Motion  withdrawn 

Original  Question  put,  and  agreed  to 


Ulster  Tenant  Right  Bill 

{Mr.  Macartney f  Mr,  Charles  Lewis^  Mr, 
William  TFilson) 
e.  Ordered :  read  P  *  Dee  6  [BUI  37] 

United  States  of  America — l%e  IVeatif  of 
Washington — Hie  Fishery  Award 
Question,  Mr.  Gourley ;  Answer,  The  Chan- 
eellor of  the  Exchequer  Dee  9, 305 

Vaeeination  Acts — Case  of  Joseph  Abel 
Question,  Mr.  Hop  wood  ;  Answer,  Mr.Solater- 
Booth  Feb  20, 1521 

Vaccination  Acts  (Ireland)  Amendment 

Bill    (Mr,  James  Lowther,  Mr.  Attorney 
General  for  Ireland) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  Feb  28  [Bill  90] 

Valnation  of  Lands  (Scotland)  Amend* 

ment  Bill         {Sir  Windham  Anstruther, 
Mr,  Campbell'Sannermanf  Sir  Oraham  Mont" 
ffomery) 
0.  Ordered ;  read  1«*  Dec  6  [BiU  16] 

Valuation  of  Property  Bill 

{Mr.   S^terSoothf  Mr,  Chaneellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  Mr,  Salt) 

e.  Ordered  ;  read  !«•  Feb  14  [Bill  71] 

Moved, '« That  the  Bill  be  now  read  2«  "  Feb  28, 

2036 
Amendt.  to  leave  out  from  "  That,"  and  add 
**no  Valuation  Bill,  providing  in  a  Valuation 
List  a  common  authority  for  the  assessment 
of  rates  and  taxes,  can  be  satisfactory  unless 
it  provide  a  common  measure  of  value  for 
such  assessment  by  levying  Imperial  taxes  as 
well  as  local  rates  upon  the  rateable  value  " 
(Mr,    Hubbard)   v,  ;     Question    proposed, 
'*  That  tiie  words,  Ac. ;"  alter  short  debate, 
Amendt.  withdrawn 
Main  Question  put,  and  agreed  to ;  Bill  read  2* 
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Yolnnteer  Corps  (Irelaxid)  Bill 

{Mr,    O'Clery,  Mqfor  Nolan^  Lord  Francii 
Conyngham^  M^for  O'Beime) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  V*  •  Dec  6  [BiU  fi] 

Voters  B^:istration  dreland)  Bill 

{Mr,  Meidon,  Mr.  Butt,  Mr,  Mitchell  Henry) 
c.  Ordered ;  read  1»  *  Dee  6  [Bill  29] 

Waddy,  Mr.  S.  D.,  Barnstaple 
Africa,  South— Zola  War— PreBbyterlan  and 

Weeleyan  Chaplains,  1750 
Assizes,  2R.  1703 
Habitual    Drunkards,    Comm.   el,   11,  17U; 

cl.  17,  1716 
Medical  Acts — Medical  Oouncil,  1195 
Russia — Plague  in— Medical  Reports,  1195 

Watt,  Mr.  W.  K.,  Gloucester 

Post  OflBce  Savings  Banks,  1 193 

Treat/  of  Berlin— The  Greek  Frontier,  1194 

Waltee,  Mr.  J.,  Berkshire 

Ciyil  Serrice  Estimates,  Motion  for  a  Select 
Committee,  1434 

Consecration  of  Churchyards  Act  (1867)  Amend- 
ment, 2a.  1800 

Parliament — Orders  of  the  Day,  1325 

Parliament  —Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1544 

Waste  Lands  Beclaination  (Ireland)  BiU 

(Mr.  CollinTf  Mr,  MacCarthy,  Mr.  JDouming, 

Majcr  Nolan) 
e.  Ordered ;  read  1»  •  Dec  6  [Bill  8] 


Watch-Cases  (Hall-Marking)  Bill 

{Sir  Senry  Jackson,   Mr,  Eaton,  Sir  Andrew 
Lush,  Mr.  Torr) 

e.  Considered  in  Committee  ;  Resolution  agreed 
to,  and  reported ;  Bill  ordered ;  read  1°  * 
Feb  26  [BiU  87] 

Water   Companies   Bills — Public  Health 
Acts 
Question,    Mr.  A.   H.  Brown ;  Answer,  Mr. 
Sdater-Booth  Feb  20, 1513 

Waterlow,  Sir  S.  H.,  Maidstone 

Leaden  hall    Market  and    Improvements,  2R. 

1745 
Public    Health    Act — Baok-to-Back    Houses, 

1511 

Watkin,  Sir  E.  W.,  Eythe 

Mercantile  Marine—Armed  Merchant  Vessels, 
739 

Watney,  Mr.  J.,  Surrey,  E, 

Disqualification  by  Medical  Relief,  2B.  629 


WAYS  AND  MEANS 

Resolved,  '*  That  this  House  will,  upon  Monday 
next,  resolve  itself  into  a  Committee  to  con- 
sider of  the  Ways  and  Means  for  raising  the 
Supply  to  be  granted  to  Her  Majesty  Dec  13 

MiSORLLANBOnS   QuXSTIONB 

41  ^  42  Vict.  c.  A9— Weights  and  Measures 
Act — Legislation,  Question,  Mr.  J.  Cowen  ; 
Answer,  Viscount  Sandon  Dec  13,  736 

The  Customs  Department — lie-organization. 
Question,  Mr.  J.  ilolms  ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry 
Selwin-lbbetson  Dec  9.  303  ;  Question,  Mr. 
Ritchie ;  Answer,  Sir  Henry  Selwin-lbbetson 
Feb  24, 1643 

WA  TS  AND  MEANS 

Considered  in  Committee  Feb  28 

(1.)  Resolved,  That,  towards  raising  the  Supply 
granted  to  Her  Majesty,  the  Commissioners 
of  Her  Majesty's  Treasury  be  authorised  to 
raise  on  or  before  the  31st  March  1879,  any 
sum  of  money  not  exceeding  £4,250,000,  by 
an  issue  of  Exchequer  Bonds 

(2.)  Resolved,  That  the  principal  of  all  Exche- 
quer Bonds  which  may  be  so  issued  shall  be 
paid  off  at  par,  at  the  expiration  of  one  year 
from  the  date  of  such  Bonds 

(3.)  Resolved,  That  the  interest  of  such  Exche- 
quer Bonds  shall  be  payable  half-yearly,  and 
shall  be  charged  upon  and  issued  out  of  the 
Consolidated  Fund  of  the  United  Kingdom, 
or  the  growing  produce  thereof 

(4.)  Resolved,  That,  towards  making  good  the 
Supply  granted  to  Her  Majesty  for  the  ser- 
vice of  the  year  ending  on  the  31  st  day  of 
March  1879,  the  sum  of  £4,250,000  be 
granted  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  of  the 
United  Kingdom 

Resolutions  reported  Mar  3 

Wheelhouse,  Mr.  W.  St.  James,  Leeds 
Education    Department  —  School    Inspectors, 

1614 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  cl.  25,  Amendt. 

1720 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  Water  Supply,  Mo- 
tion for  an  Address,  1778 

Whitbread,  Mr.  S.,  Bedford 

Africa,    South  —  Transvaal    and    Znluland  — 

Boundary  Di8pute,*855 
Parliament — Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1370, 

1543 
Parliament  —  Queen's    Speech,    Address    in 

Answer  to,    176,   184,   185,  196;    Report, 

Amendt.  310,  314,  361,  365,  366 

Whitwell,  Mr.  J.,  Kendal 

Africa — Zanzibar — Slave  Trade,  951 
Africa,  South — Miscellaneous  Questions 

Expenses  of  the  War,  635 

Zulu  King,  858 

Zulu  War — Re-lnforcements,  1838 
Army  Organization — The  Brigade  DepOt  Sys- 
tem, Res.  1878 
Finance — Exchequer  Bonds,  1657 
Habitual  Drunkards,  Comm.  cl.  11,  1709 
Parliament— Questions — Standing  Orders,  955 
Parliament— Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1376 ; 
Amendt.  1677 
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Whitwbxx,  Mr.  J. — cent. 

Supply  ->  Supplementary    EttimateB,    1878  -— 
Kaffir  War,  1838 
War  in  South  Africa—Vote  of  Credit,  1807 
Turkey— Commercial  Treaties,  952 


{INDEX!  WOE  YOB 

Workman's  Compensatioii  Bill  [hx.] 

{The  Earl  De  La  Warr) 


%n 


Windward    Islands,  .  The  —  Cooliss 
Grenada 
Questions,  Mr.  Errington,  Mr.  W.  E.  Forster ; 
Answers,  Sir  Michel  Hick»>Beaoh  Deo  9, 
304 


I.  Presented  Feb  17,  1283 ;  after  short  debate, 
BiU  read  1»  (No.  7) 


YoBKB,  Mr.  J.  B.,  Oloueestsrshire,  J?. 

Parliament— -Business  of  the  House,  Res.  1569, 
1588 


ERRATA. 

Page  693,  lines  20  and  21  from  top,  for  right  hon.  Member  for  Pontefract  (Mr.  Childers),  read 
hon.  Member  for  Oxfordshire  (Mr.  Hall). 

Page  1619,  Egypt— Finance^Obserrationf— /or  Mr.  H.  SamueliOD,  read  Mr.  B.  SamnelsoD. 


END  OP  VOLUME   CCXLHI.,  AND  FEBST  VOLUME  OF 

SESSION    1878-9.^ 
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